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CHAPTER    IV. — SIR    PETER. 


Love  guided  not  his  hand,  content  to  see 
Mere  beauty,  as  of  sunset  hills  or  skies." 


AT  Maud's  exclamation,  Lady 
Agnes  and  Lady  Catherine  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  start ;  Lord 
Kippendale  turned  a  shade  redder, 
and  Lady  Baby  grew  almost  pale. 

"  Miss  Epperton  !  "  said  Sir 
Peter,  with  a  look  of  unmistakable 
pleasure,  "  this  is  almost  too  good 
to  be  true !  What  happy  skies 
have  you  dropped  from?" 

"Only  from  some  very  damp 
and  grey  ones,  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Maud,  laughing.  She  no  longer 
looked  tired,  and  a  delicate  and 
most  becoming  flush  had  sprung 
to  her  cheek. 

"Do  you  know,  it  is  not  five 
minutes  since  I  was  wondering 
how  you  could  be  conjured  to  the 
spot,  and  yet  I  had  no  glimpse  of 
an  idea  that  you  were  in  the  North. 
I  shall  begin  to  believe  in  magnet- 
ism. "Will  you  kindly  introduce 
me  to  your  friends?" 
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Miss  Epperton's  hosts  had  stood 
by,  looking  rather  haughty  and 
feeling  very  miserable.  Now,  as 
though  with  one  accord,  they 
scanned  Sir  Peter's  face,  to  mark 
what  effect  the  discovery  of  their 
identity  would  have  upon  him.  It 
had  none  whatever ;  he  neither 
winced  nor  changed  colour,  and 
his  easy  and  confident  manner 
grew  neither  stiff  nor  suspicious. 
There  was  not  a  shade  of  constraint 
on  his  handsome,  high-bred  face 
as  he  cordially  shook  hands  with 
Lord  Kippendale  and  raised  his 
hat  to  the  ladies;  and  yet  Miss 
Epperton  had  very  distinctly  pro- 
nounced the  inimical  name.  Sir 
Peter  was  a  tall,  somewhat  loosely 
built  man,  of  some  seven  or  eight 
and  twenty,  with  a  pair  of  rather 
dreamy  grey  eyes,  a  careless  and 
yet  cordial  smile,  and  a  finely  cut 
nose  and  chin. 
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"  It  is  I  who  ought  to  apologise," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  Lord  Kip- 
pendale,  who  was  taking  great 
trouble  to  explain  that  this  meet- 
ing had  not  been  intentional.  "  I 
know  that  I  have  no  right  to  be 
in  the  outer  park  on  Tuesdays,  but 
that  bit  of  mist  against  the  hill 
tempted  me  out,  and  I  did  not 
think  that  any  one  would  brave 
the  weather  to-day.  There  !  was 
that  not  the  first  drop  1 " 

It  was  the  first  drop,  and  the 
second,  and  the  third. 

"  Come,  girls,  hurry  up  !  "  said 
Lord  Kippendale,  much  relieved. 
"  There  is  no  use  in  getting 
drenched." 

"  None  whatever,"  assented  Sir 
Peter.  "  Can  I  help  you  to  open 
your  umbrella,  Miss  Epperton  1 
Let  me  hold  it  for  you."  And 
Miss  Epperton  and  Sir  Peter  under 
one  umbrella  led  the  way. 

"  To  the  left,  to  the  left !  "  Lord 
Kippendale  called  after  them,  still 
struggling  with  his  own  umbrella. 
"  You  are  taking  the  wrong  turn- 
ing ;  the  carriages  are  to  the  left." 

"But  we  are  not  going  to  the 
carriages,"  called  back  Sir  Peter. 

"  In  goodness'  name,  where  to  ? " 

"  To  the  house,  of  course  :  you 
surely  do  not  mean  to  drive 
home  through  the  deluge  that  is 
coming  ? " 

"To  the  house?— eh,  what?" 
repeated  Lord  Kippendale,  much 
flurried  by  the  struggle  with  his 
umbrella ;  "  to  the  house  ?  Which 
house  ?  Your  house  ? " 

"  To  the  castle,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
with  an  amused  smile.  "  What  is 
the  matter  ?  Have  I  suggested 
anything  very  dreadful  ? " 

"  Bless  me,  no  ! "  said  Lord 
Kippendale,  rather  lamely,  over- 
whelmed by  the  sudden  discovery 
that  after  all  there  was  nothing  so 
very  terrible  in  the  suggestion ; 
and  that  the  fact  of  their  respec- 
tive ancestors  having  run  each 


other  through  with  their  lances 
as  often  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  or  of  having  taken  a  more 
than  neighbourly  interest  in  each 
other's  sheepfolds,  could  scarcely 
be  alleged  as  rational  grounds  for 
risking  an  attack  of  lumbago  or 
rheumatism. 

"  I  think  we  shall  find  a  fire 
over  there,"  Sir  Peter  was  saying, 
in  as  unconscious  a  manner  as 
though  there  had  never  been  a 
question  of  as  much  as  a  single 
missing  cow  between  Bevans  and 
Wyndhursts.  "  And  I  venture  to 
guess  that  your  daughters  would 
like  to  drive  home  with  dry  feet." 

"  As  for  my  feet,"  said  Lady 
Catherine,  who  was  picking  her 
way  along  looking  like  the  picture 
of  lady-like  misery,  "I  don't  feel 
as  if  they  ever  would  be  dry  again. 
I  wonder  how  it  is  that  I  never 
can  get  boots  like  other  people's." 

Lord  Kippendale  said  not  a 
word  more,  and  the  castle  was 
steered  for.  The  party,  hurrying 
along  for  shelter,  fell  naturally 
into  couples,  each  couple  being,  so 
to  say,  linked  by  an  umbrella ;  and 
under  the  shelter  of  each  umbrella, 
remarks,  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able, were  passed  upon  Sir  Peter. 

"  He  is  not  hunchbacked,"  said 
Lady  Baby  to  Mr  Carbury,  "  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
wrong  with  his  intellect  either.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  he  should  have 
been  kept  so  much  out  of  sight.  I 
find  him  very  handsome." 

"  Do  you  1 "  said  Mr  Carbury, 
rather  shortly.  "I  always  think 
that  fair  men  are  a  mistake." 

"  He  ought  to  ride  a  light 
weight  in  spite  of  his  height," 
said  Nicky  to  his  wife.  "  I'll  be 
bound  my  grey  mare  could  carry 
him,  and  I  could  put  a  stifiish 
price  on  if  Wyndhurst  were  the 
buyer.  I'm  short  of  cash  just 
now.  You  must  get  the  governor 
to  raise  your  allowance.  Look 
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here,  Aggie  !  you're  so  slow  about 
getting  the  governor  to  raise  your 
allowance.  And  you  must  speak  to 
him  yourself  next  time.  Kippen- 
dale  has  a  way  of  being  short  with 
me ;  I  don't  always  feel  like  tack- 
ling Kippendale." 

"  Yes,  Nicky,"  said  Agnes.  She 
was  never  known  to  say  "  No, 
Nicky." 

"  Never  was  so  taken  aback  in 
my  life,"  Lord  Kippendale  was 
saying  to  his  daughter  Catherine. 
"If  it  wasn't  for  the  loss  of  time, 
I  should  have  protested  against 
the  arrangement ;  but  that  young 
fellow  has  such  a  way  about  him — 
seems  to  take  it  all  for  granted. 
How  long  will  it  take  you  to  dry 
your  feet  1  Five  minutes  1 — eh  ?  " 

Catherine  thought  privately  that 
it  would  take  much  longer,  so  she 
contented  herself  with  an  evasive 
reply. 

The  subject  of  these  comments 
was  likewise  indulging  in  umbrella 
confidences.  "  So  I  appeared  like 
the  wolf  in  the  fable,"  said  Miss 
Epperton.  "Speak  of  —  well,  of 
somebody  very  black,  and  you 
will  see  his  tail." 

"  Or  else  speak  of  the  sun,  and 
on  en  voit  les  rayons.  I  have 
stuck  fast  in  Olytemnestra  since 
your  last  sitting;  when  am  I  to 
have  another  1 " 

"  Are  you  to  have  another  1  That 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  first  point 
to  be  settled." 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing 
of  the  sort.  You  promised  to  sit 
for  Clytemnestra ;  and  as  long  as 
I  have  not  put  the  last  touch  to 
Clytemnestra's  last  eyelash,  the 
engagement  is  not  terminated. 
My  easel  and  I  shall  haunt  your 
footsteps  until  that  end  is  reached. 
How  long  do  you  stay  in  these 
parts  ? " 

"Not  very  long;  so  if  your 
easel  and  you  are  really  so  deter- 
mined  " 


"We  are.  And  as  for  the  cos- 
tume, it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
a  red  scarf  might  look  better 
than  a  green  one.  What  made  me 
think  of  it  was  that  dress  which 
you  wore  at  Lady  Euphrosyne's " 
(he  always  called  his  stepmother 
Lady  Euphrosyne)  "  last  month. 
I  can't  describe  it,  but  it  was 
all  in  tints.  Pardon  an  artist's 
rudeness  if  I  say  that  never, 
either  before  or  since,  have  I  seen 
you  look  so  well." 

"All  in  tints,"  repeated  Maud, 
meditatively  ;  "  was  that  the  even- 
ing that  you  took  me  in  to  dinner  1" 

"  I  am  not  certain ;  yes,  to  be 
sure  it  was.  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber what  I  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  that  sickly  blue-and-yellow  gar- 
ment opposite,  and  how  your  red 
dress  felt  just  like  a  tonic  by  con- 
trast. It  is  positively  wicked  of 
women  not  to  match  their  colours 
properly." 

"Oh,"  said  Maud,  but  her 
voice  sounded  rather  less  buoyant. 
"  Yes,  I  remember  the  evening : 
you  brought  me  such  a  lovely  red 
rose  after  dinner,  I  could  not  think 
where  you  had  got  it  from." 

Sir  Peter  laughed.  "Well,  it 
wasn't  likely  to  be  missed  from 
Lady  Euphrosyne's  flower -vases, 
and  it  just  wanted  that  to  make 
the  scale  of  colour  in  your  dress 
complete.  You  can't  think  how 
well  it  looked  against  the  red 
velvet." 

Maud  said  nothing  this  time. 
A  slight,  very  slight  but  yet  per- 
ceptible damp  had  fallen  upon  her 
spirits.  It  was  gratifying  that 
Sir  Peter  should  so  vividly  recall 
her  dress,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  gratifying  if  he  had 
been  quite  sure  about  having 
taken  her  down  to  dinner  that 
night. 

"  I  ignore  what  the  resources 
of  the  house  may  be,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  when  the  dripping  visitors 
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stood  at  length  in  the  drawing- 
room.  "  Lady  Euphrosyne  has 
got  the  housekeeper  with  her  in 
London,  and  I,  a  lonely  and  neg- 
lected bachelor,  have  been  living 
incog,  for  a  week ;  but  I  suppose 
it  is  not  reckless  to  offer  tea." 

"  As  for  pouring  it  out,"  he  de- 
clared, when  the  tea  had  appeared, 
"  I  must  throw  myself  on  the  mercy 
of  whichever  of  the  ladies  will  be 
good  enough  to  play  hostess." 

The  Ladies  Bevan  shrank  back 
instinctively.  This  was  really  too 
much  to  be  expected  from  any 
Bevan.  An  awkward  pause  ap- 
peared imminent,  when,  just  at 
the  right  moment,  Maud  Epperton 
stepped  up  to  the  table  and  com- 
menced to  place  the  cups  and  dis- 
tribute the  sugar.  The  others  sat 
round  the  tea-table,  feeling  and 
looking  rather  frigid,  and  concen- 
trating their  chief  attention  upon 
the  fine  collection  of  sporting  pic- 
tures, chiefly  portraits,  which  cov- 
ered the  walls. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  tea  not 
being  strong,  Miss  Epperton,"  said 
Lord  Kippendale,  in  a  fever  of 
half -suppressed  impatience.  "We 
can't  keep  the  horses  standing 
much  longer ;  we  really  can't,  Sir 
Peter." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  wait  till 
they  are  put  in  again,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  quietly.  "  I  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  taken  to  the 
stables." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  broke  in 
Lady  Baby,  "  for  there  is  nothing 
so  bad  for  old  horses  as  standing 
in  puddles  of  water ;  it  very  often 
makes  their  legs  swell.  What  do 
you  use  for  your  horses'  legs,  Sir 
Peter?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  turning  from  Miss  Epper- 
ton, and  for  the  first  time  becom- 
ing clearly  aware  of  Lady  Baby's 
existence.  "You  said  something 
about  horses'  legs?" 


"Do  you  find  arnica  or  fluid 
best?" 

"  For  feeding  them  with  ? "  asked 
Sir  Peter. 

"  Good  heavens,  no  !  for  rub- 
bing their  legs  with,  of  course. 
What  do  you  rub  their  legs  with 
after  a  hard  day's  hunting  ? " 

"I  don't  rub  them,"  said  Sir 
Peter. 

"You  don't  do  it  yourself,  I 
daresay,"  with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience at  his  slowness  of  compre- 
hension ;  "  but  surely  you  must 
know  what  you  use  on  hunting- 


But,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  I  don't 
hunt." 

"  Don't  hunt !  "  repeated  every 
Bevan  in  the  room,  and  there  was 
a  pause,  almost  of  consternation. 
Lady  Baby  recovered  first. 

"To  be  sure;  I  forgot.  You 
have  been  out  of  the  way  of  it 
lately ;  you  could  only  have  hunt- 
ed dolphins  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ridden  upon  sea-horses.  How 
you  must  have  missed  it !  What 
a  trial  it  must  have  been  !  " 

"  Scarcely  so  much  as  if  I  had 
been  at  home,"  said  Sir  Peter,  with 
a  peculiar  smile  hovering  about 
his  lips. 

Lady  Baby  felt  remorseful.  Did 
his  health  forbid  him  to  hunt  ? 
And  had  her  question  unwittingly 
touched  on  a  sore  spot  ?  And  to 
a  Wyndhurst  how  sore  a  spot  it 
must  be !  -  "  Well,  this  season  is 
over,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  and 
there  is  time  enough  before  next ; 
but  we  have  some  lovely  rides 
about  here  even  in  summer.  Don't 
you  think  so  ? " 

"But  I  don't  ride,"  said  Sir 
Peter.  Lady  Baby  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  her  full  cup  to  her  lips ; 
she  put  it  down  untouched,  and 
gazed  at  Sir  Peter  with  unspeak- 
able things  in  her  face. 

"Bless  my  heart!"  Lord  Kip- 
pendale audibly  ejaculated.  Lady 
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Agnes  looked  at  Nicky,  as  if  for 
guidance  in  this  unlooked-for  con- 
tingency ;  while  Lady  Catherine, 
who  was  resting  one  foot  on  the 
fender,  came  very  near  to  singeing 
her  damp  skirt  through  sheer 
amazement.  If  Sir  Peter  had  in 
this  same  tone  of  quiet  unconcern 
announced  that  he  could  not  read, 
the  intelligence  would  have  been 
received  with  far  less  agitation. 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  Lady 
Baby,  with  a  stern  frown  on  her 
face,  but  in  a  tone  which  incredu- 
lous wonder  rendered  tremulous 
— "do  you  mean  that  you  don't 
ride  from  choice,  or  from  neces- 
sity?" 

"  Oh  !  from  choice,  entirely.  I 
have  not  been  on  a  horse  since  I 
was  fifteen ;  and,  please  heaven,  I 
shall  never  get  on  another." 

The  last  doubt  was  removed. 
He  was  a  Wyndhurst — and  he  did 
not  ride,  could  not  ride,  did  not 
wish  to  ride ;  had  not  the  glim- 
mering of  an  idea  as  to  how 
horses'  legs  should  be  treated  after 
a  hard  day's  hunting;  had,  per- 
haps, never  seen  a  fox  sailing 
across  a  stubble-field,  and  knew 
naught  of  the  keen  pleasure  of 
breaking  his  way  through  tangled 
brushwood  in  the  grey  of  a  hunt- 
ing-morning. And  he  did  not 
blush  as  he  said  it,  even  though 
he  spoke  under  the  shadow  of  his 
grandfather's  portrait,  who,  in 
hunting- dress  and  spurs,  frowned 
down  from  the  wall,  and  even 
though  his  great-grandfather,  on 
a  blood-hunter,  hung  straight  op- 
posite. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  explained,  as 
he  calmly  stirred  his  tea,  "  I  gave 
up  riding  by  the  advice  of  my 
doctor." 

"  Ah  !  "  There  seemed  to  be  a 
ray  of  renewed  hope  for  his  char- 
acter. 

"Yes ;  he  found  that  riding  did 
not  agree  with  me." 


"Not  agree?  What  a  pity! 
Why  ? " 

"  Because  I  usually  fall  off." 
Lady  Baby's  lips  twitched  ;  and 
Lord  Kippendale,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
The  first  shock  had  been  weathered, 
and  somehow  the  frigidity  had  also 
disappeared. 

"If  the  consequences  are  so 
dreadful,"  said  Maud,  who  had  felt 
rather  "out  of  it"  all  this  time, 
"  I  really  hope  that  you  have  given 
up  riding." 

"  Be  quite  easy  on  that  point ; 
I  have  suffered  too  much  already. 
I  am  constitutionally  timid." 

Lord  Kippendale  caught  some- 
thing of  a  twinkle  in  Sir  Peter's 
eye  as  he  made  this  assertion  in 
the  most  natural  tone  in  the  world  ; 
and,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
the  old  Earl  went  off  into  a  second 
fit  of  laughter. 

"  But  at  least  you  used  to  ride," 
suggested  Lady  Baby,  "when  you 
were  fifteen." 

"  Yes,  I  used  to  ride,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  gloomily  ;  "  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  it.  There  were  hurdles 
put  up  on  the  lawn  for  my  special 
benefit,  and  an  artificial  stream 
dug  in  the  park,  a  very  wide  and 
deep  stream  :  I  know,  alas  !  how 
deep,  for  I  have  often  lain  at  the 
bottom.  I  was  made  miserable 
with  a  succession  of  the  most 
vicious  ponies  that  the  world  ever 
produced.  My  father  gave  me  a 
new  riding-whip  on  every  birth- 
day. He  seemed  to  think  that 
perseverance  would  engraft  the 
taste.  But  it  was  no  use ;  life 
used  to  be  a  burden  to  me  on 
hunting-days.  But  that  is  over 
now,  thanks  to  Providence,  and 
I  have  survived." 

"This  is  dreadful,"  thought 
Lady  Baby,  "  and  he  seems  quite 
hardened  too.  I  shall  say  some- 
thing rude  if  we  stay  much  longer. 
Ah,  there  is  the  carriage  at  last  ! " 
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While  they  were  putting  on 
their  cloaks  in  the  hall,  there  was 
something  said  about  Clytemnestra 
and  the  sitting  which  Miss  Epper- 
ton  had  promised  Sir  Peter,  and 
Lord  Kippendale  was  heard  to 
make  some  hospitable  speeches. 
He  could  scarcely  do  less,  after  the 
way  in  which  the  afternoon  had 
shaped  itself. 

"  Ugh  !  "  growled  Nicky,  as  they 
started  homeward,  "  and  I  had  just 
made  up  my  mind  that  eight 
hundred  would  not  be  too  stiff  a 
price  to  ask  for  the  mare.  But 
I  may  whistle  for  eight  hundred 
pounds  now." 

"  Of  course  that  quite  explains 
the  cloud  under  which  he  lived," 
Lady  Baby  in  the  second  carriage 
was  saying  to  her  father;  "no 
wonder  his  father  kept  him  out 
of  sight." 

Lord  Kippendale  was  still  gently 
shaking  with  laughter.  Curiously 
and  contradictorily  enough,  some- 
thing about  Sir  Peter  had  rather 


tickled  the  fancy  of  the  old  fox- 
hunting Earl.  "  I'm  not  at  all  so 
sure  that  I  would  have  kept  him 
out  of  sight  if  I  had  been  his 
father,"  he  retorted  ;  "  I  always 
thought  Sir  Anthony  was  a  bit  of 
a  fool." 

"Papa!"  said  Lady  Baby, 
aghast,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  actually  like  him  1  A  man 
who  dares  to  say  that  he  is  consti- 
tutionally timid  ? " 

"  Dares, — yes,  that's  the  word  ; 
that's  where  it  lies.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  constitutionally  timid 
or  not,  my  dear,  but  that  I  do 
know  that  it  would  need  a  precious 
deal  less  pluck  to  take  a  post  and 
rails  with  an  unexplored  ditch  on 
the  other  side  and  half  the  field 
pushing  behind  you,  than  to  be  a 
Wyndhurst  and  quietly  tell  a  room 
full  of  Bevans  that  you  can't  ride. 
I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  there  are 
not  many  fences  that  I  have 
funked  in  my  day." 


CHAPTER   V. CLEOPATRA. 


"  Thine  eyes  so  bright 
Bereft  my  sight 
When  first  I  viewed  thy  face." 


The  old  schoolroom  at  Kippen- 
dale, in  which  no  more  lessons 
were  now  learnt  since  Lady  Baby 
had  decided  that  her  education  was 
finished,  had  sunk  almost  to  the 
level  of  a  lumber-room.  Gram- 
mars and  histories  had  begun  to 
grow  a  little  musty  on  the  shelves 
for  want  of  being  opened,  the 
tinted  maps  on  the  wall  were  fad- 
ing to  a  uniform  yellow,  and  the 
ancient  pianoforte,  on  which  scales 
used  daily  to  be  strummed,  had 
long  since  been  finally  locked,  and 
even  the  key  had  gone  astray. 
But,  on  a  certain  day  in  April, 
this  ancient  haunt  of  learning 
found  itself  invaded,  and  filled 


unexpectedly  with  light  and  colour. 
Chests  had  been  opened  and  cup- 
boards ransacked;  and  now,  over 
the  well-worn  chairs,  over  the  ink- 
spotted  table  and  locked-up  piano- 
forte, there  lay  a  disorderly  but 
brilliant  mass  of  silk  and  velvet,  of 
dresses  and  mantles,  of  bits  of  gold 
brocade,  faded  scarves,  and  old- 
fashioned  fans,  while  an  earnest 
discussion  was  in  progress. 

Maud  Epperton  had  suggested 
that  to  get  up  tableaux  would  be 
an  excellent  way  of  killing  time  in 
this  rainy  weather ;  and  Lady  Baby 
once  having  caught  at  the  excite- 
ment of  the  idea,  every  one  else 
submitted. 
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"  I  have  never  seen  tableaux  in 
my  life,"  said  Lady  Baby,  "so  I 
will  take  your  advice  about  every- 
thing. You  know  all  about  the 
grouping  and  arranging,  I  sup- 
pose ? " 

"I  am  afraid  I  don't,"  said  Miss 
Epperton,  shaking  her  head  ;  "we 
should  require  some  one  experi- 
enced." 

"Oh,  then,  ask  Mr  Carbury;  he 
is  sure  to  know.  He  does  nothing 
now,  but  he  seems  to  have  done 
everything  in  the  world  and  to 
have  grown  tired  of  it.  I  wonder, 
by  the  by,  why  he  has  not  grown 
tired  of  Kipperidale  yet." 

"  I  doubt  whether  Mr  Carbury 
would  be  a  satisfactory  stage- 
director,"  said  Maud ;  "he  is  not 
enough  of  an  artist." 

Naturally  the  mention  of  the 
word  artist  led  to  the  mention  of 
Sir  Peter ;  and  presently  it  was 
decided  that  Sir  Peter  should  be 
asked  over  to  Kippendale.  He 
had  been  at  the  house  already  on 
two  different  occasions,  on  each  of 
which  Miss  Epperton  had  sat  to 
him  for  Clytemnestra.  But  Cly- 
temnestra  was  now  finished,  and, 
though  the  intercourse  thus  begun 
was  not  likely  to  die  out  immedi- 
ately, still  Maud  considered  that 
the  tableaux  had  been  a  very 
happy  thought.  Tableaux  could 
not  be  discussed  in  one  day ;  so 
when  Sir  Peter  was  asked  to  come 
and  stay  a  week  at  Kippendale,  he 
found  it  quite  natural,  and  came 
readily — so  readily  that  Maud's 
heart  beat  high  with  hope. 

"  This  is  quite  a  new  groove  to 
be  getting  into  with  Nolesworth," 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  rather 
surprised  at  himself  after  he  had 
given  the  invitation  ;  "  but  I  sup- 
pose that,  if  he  does  not  mind 
coming,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  mind  having  him." 

It  was  strange  how  the  old 
prejudice  faded  when  once  looked 


at  in  this  new  light  which  chance 
— or  Maud  Epperton — had  thrown 
upon  it ;  like  the  outward  shell  of 
a  barrier  which  has  long  been 
rotten  at  the  core,  and  which 
wants  but  one  resolute  touch  to 
crumble  it  into  dust.  Perhaps 
the  barrier  fell  all  the  more 
readily  because  of  Sir  Peter's  ab- 
solute unconsciousness  of  its  ever 
having  existed.  There  were  one 
or  two  points  which  in  the  very 
beginning  of  this  renewed  in- 
tercourse Lady  Baby  and  her 
sisters  instinctively  avoided,  as 
being  possibly  a  little  awkward 
for  both  parties ;  amongst  these 
were  all  references  to  Border  his- 
tory or  to  private  executions. 
Such  topics  as  horse-stealing  or 
cattle  -  lifting  were  by  common 
consent  regarded  as  delicate,  and 
not  to  be  selected  as  subjects  of 
conversation.  The  remains  of  the 
old  wall  round  the  garden  were 
not  pointed  out  to  Sir  Peter,  as 
they  were  to  most  visitors;  and 
the  pile  of  old  song- books  on  the 
chair  was  hastily  stuffed  into  a 
cupboard.  It  might  just  as  well 
have  remained  where  it  was.  If 
Sir  Peter  had  any  views  at  all 
about  the  old  feud,  they  were  of 
a  sort  which  were  not  likely  to 
produce  fresh  bloodshed.  "  Do 
you  know,  I  think  that  would  be 
almost  paintable,"  he  said  to  Lady 
Baby  one  day,  after  she  had,  half 
reluctantly,  half  defiantly,  been 
giving  him  the  history  of  the 
stump  of  an  old  broadsword  which 
had  attracted  his  attention  among 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  wea- 
pons in  the  hall.  "One  of  my 
ancestors  broke  it  on  the  head  of 
one  of  your  ancestors,"  veracity 
compelled  Lady  Baby  to  acknow- 
ledge. "  You  don't  say  so  !  "  said 
Sir  Peter,  quite  cordially.  "  That 
shows  that  your  ancestors  used 
very  inferior  steel,  or  else  that 
my  ancestors  had  very  superior 
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skulls."  And  then  he  listened  to 
the  account  of  the  single  combat 
by  moonlight,  and  at  the  end 
made  the  remark  about  the  inci- 
dent being  "  paintable."  In  face 
of  this  unconsciousness  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  new  friends  could 
not  fail  to  dwindle.  "  And  as  for 
the  riding,"  reflected  Lord  Kippen- 
dale,  as  he  tried  to  puzzle  out  the 
situation,  "  that's  his  own  loss, 
and  not  ours ;  and  it  would  be 
almost  absurd  to  have  found  fault 
with  the  father  and  grandfather 
because  they  rode  too  well,  and 
then  to  find  fault  with  the  son 
because  he  does  not  ride  at  all." 
After  the  lapse  of  ten  days,  this 
fact  of  Sir  Peter  not  riding  was 
contemplated  rather  more  calmly; 
and  though  the  discovery  was  hard 
to  get  over,  and  though  he  must 
always  be  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
generate descendant  of  his  booted 
and  spurred  ancestors,  still  it  had 
been  tacitly  agreed  that,  since  he 
was  not  as  he  should  be,  he  had 
better  be  taken  as  he  was.  Lady 
Baby  had  indeed  attempted  to 
open  his  eyes  to  his  shortcom- 
ings, but  she  succeeded  only  in 
discovering  still  deeper  depths  of 
degradation. 

"  "Why  on  earth  should  I  want 
to  hunt  a  fox  ? "  he  answered,  quite 
unmoved  by  a  panegyric  on  the 
noblest  of  sports  ;  "  the  fox  doesn't 
want  to  hunt  me." 

"You  might  as  well  say  that 
partridges  don't  want  to  shoot  you, 
and  yet  you  shoot  partridges." 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Well,  then,  grouse  or  wood- 
cook  ;  it  doesn't  matter  which." 

"No,  it  doesn't  in  the  least 
matter,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "because 
I  don't  shoot  any  of  them.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  know  what 
a  grouse  is  like,  with  its  feathers 
on." 

"  Good  heavens  !    Do  you  fish  ? " 

"No." 


"Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  this  is 
awful!"  cried  Lady  Baby.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  abso- 
lutely kill  nothing  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  it  wants  to  kill 
me." 

After  this  his  case  was  regarded 
as  hopeless.  But  presently  it  was 
conceded  that,  though  he  would 
be  useless  with  either  a  gun  or  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  still  he  might 
do  well  enough  with  a  lead-pencil. 
He  was  holding  one  now,  while  he 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  brocaded 
gowns  presented  for  his  approval, 
and,  with  a  few  rough  strokes,  was 
sketching  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  figures. 

"  Everything  depends  on  catch- 
ing each  person's  artistic  possibil- 
ities," he  explained,  "  and  every 
one  has  artistic  possibilities  of 
some  sort;  it  all  lies  in  finding 
them  out.  Now,  Lady  Agnes's 
possibilities  lie  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
line,  and  Lady  Catherine  requires 
a  weeping- willow." 

"  And  what  do  I  require  1 "  asked 
Maud. 

"A  Grecian  tiara  or  an  oriental 
veil.  I  suppose  you  are  tired  of 
dressing  up  as  Clytemnestra.  What 
do  you  say  to  Helen  of  Troy  ?" 

"And  Paris?" 

"  I  fear  you  must  do  without  a 
Paris.  There  is  no  one  with  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  a  Paris 
among  us.  Paris  must  positively 
be  under  twenty-four." 

"  Germaine  is  under  twenty - 
four,"  said  Lady  Catherine  ;  "  and 
of  course,  just  because  we  want 
him,  he  is  not  here.  Could  we 
not  wait  for  him  1  He  is  to  be 
back  next  week." 

"It  would  be  a  pity  to  delay 
longer,"  said  Maud,  quickly.  That 
absent  boy  was  not  the  Paris  she 
wished  to  see  at  her  feet. 

"No,"  said  Lady  Baby,  "we 
can't  delay,  even  for  Germaine. 
I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind 
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that  the  tableaux  are  to  be  this 
week." 

Sir  Peter  made  no  remark,  but 
looked  at  her  rather  curiously. 
She  caught  the  glance. 

"  Are  you  weighing  my  artistic 
possibilities  1  What  are  they  ? " 

"I  should  give  you  a  crown," 
said  Sir  Peter,  thoughtfully,  "  and 
a  sceptre ;  but  it  should  be  a  toy 
crown  and  a  toy  sceptre,  and  I 
should  surround  you  with  broken 
playthings  and  ill-treated  dolls; 
and  the  name — well,  the  name  of 
the  picture  should  be,  'The  Nur- 
sery Tyrant,'  or  something  equiv- 
alent." 

"  Sir  Peter  ! "  she  cried,  facing 
him  with  indignant  eyes,  "  you 
surely  forget  that  I  am  not  a 
child  ! " 

"  I  should  never  be  rude  enough 
to  forget  anything  of  the  sort," 
said  Sir  Peter,  quite  unmoved  ; 
"  I  was  only  talking  of  your 
artistic  possibilities." 

She  threw  up  her  head.  Some- 
thing in  Sir  Peter's  tone  had 
touched  her  almost  like  a  skil- 
fully conveyed  lesson,  and  to  Lady 
Baby  the  most  distant  hint  of  ad- 
monition or  control  was  a  thing 
unendurable.  She  was  not  used 
to  it  :  how  should  she  be  ? 

"  Proud  as  well  as  headstrong," 
thought  Sir  Peter,  as  he  watched 
her.  "  What  a  strange  child  !  It 
is  a  pity  they  have  spoiled  her." 

"  I  don't  like  your  artistic  pos- 
sibility," she  said,  with  a  petulant 
elevation  of  her  chin. 

"  Then  here  is  another ;  it  has 
occurred  to  me  this  instant.  If 
you  will  put  this  on  for  a  moment, 
I  will  show  you  the  other  side  of 
the  medal,  as  the  French  say  ; " 
and  Sir  Peter  picked  up  from  the 
heap  of  things  beside  him  a  soft 
scarlet  cap,  which  looked  almost 
like  the  typical  bonnet  rouge  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  "  It  fits 
you,  does  it  not  1  Now,  don't 


you  feel  as  if  you  could  cry 
'  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite  !  A 
bas  Vordre;  a  bas  les  lois/'  We 
could  call  it  '  the  Spirit  of  Re- 
volt.' " 

"Oh,  Sir  Peter!"  said  Lady 
Agnes,  "  how  can  you  say  such 
things,  even  in  joke  ?  What 
would  we  be  without  laws  1  It 
is  such  a  comfort  to  be  told  what 
to  do." 

"  Another  artistic  possibility  ! " 
cried  Sir  Peter,  as  he  caught  her 
look  of  distress — the  distress  of  a 
yoked  creature  that  likes  its  yoke, 
and  would  not  know  how  to  move 
without  it.  "  Allow  me  to  place 
you  on  the  picture  as  well,  and 
then  we  can  call  it  '  Revolution 
and  Order.'" 

"  No  !  "  cried  Lady  Baby  abrupt- 
ly, flinging  the  red  cap  to  the 
ground ;  "I  will  not  play  that 
part.  Of  course  I  have  not  got 
Agnes's  mania  for  doing  what  I 
am  told ;  but  I — I  feel  as  if  you 
were  laughing  at  me,  and — and 
treating  me  like  a  child.  Think 
of  something  else." 

The  discussion  grew  prolonged. 
Somebody  asked  what  Mr  Carbury 
was  to  be.  "I  think  he  had  better 
'be  a  corpse,"  said  Sir  Peter,  calm- 
ly eyeing  his  intended  victim  as 
though  debating  inwardly  as  to 
whether  he  would  look  to  most 
advantage  with  a  jewelled  dagger 
sheathed  in  his  heart,  or  with  half- 
a-dozen  arrows  artistically  disposed 
about  his  person.  Mr  Carbury 
tried  to  look  civilly  amused,  but 
failed.  The  tableaux  irritated  him : 
it  was  not  he  who  had  proposed 
them  ;  and  there  were,  besides, 
certain  vague  misgivings  which 
troubled  his  mind.  A  satin 
doublet  would,  no  doubt,  suit  him 
admirably ;  but  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  suggest  that  odious  com- 
parison to  an  Italian  baritone 
which  in  the  course  of  his  life 
had  caused  him  so  much  real 
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mental  suffering.  A  long  cloak 
would  have  draped  his  tall  figure 
gloriously,  had  he  only  not  feared 
to  look  too  thoroughly  at  home  in 
it.  If  Mr  Carbury  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  one  grain  of  vulgar  cox- 
combry, he  would  have  blithely 
donned  both  doublet  and  cloak, 
undisturbed  by  any  such  fine- 
drawn scruples ;  but  his  vanity 
was  of  far  too  fastidious  as  well 
as  too  deep-rooted  a  sort,  to  glory 
in  any  mere  dressing -up  or  dis- 
play. A  dread  of  ridicule  may 
not  always  be  a  healthy  mental 
sign,  but  it  did  Mr  Carbury  at 
least  the  good  service  of  preserving 
him  from  a  host  of  minor  absur- 
dities. Nobody  ever  saw  him 
ogling  himself  in  mirrors,  or  affec- 
tionately twirling  his  moustache, 
or  complacently  smoothing  his 
necktie.  And  thus  it  happened 
that  in  general  he  did  not  pass 
for  a  vain  man,  and  that  none  but 
very  shrewd  people  suspected  the 
overweening  self-esteem  which  was 
his  ruling  passion. 

When  Mr  Carbury  had  with 
some  difficulty  been  fitted  with  a 
part,  a  difficulty  which  arose  pre- 
cisely from  the  ease  with  which  he 
would  have  fitted  into  so  many 
parts,  Launcelot  and  Elaine  were 
suggested  for  Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
Baby.  Maud,  busied  with  some 
lace  she  was  mending  for  one 
of  the  costumes,  began  to  grow 
uneasy.  It  was  not  for  this  that 
she  had  brought  Sir  Peter  to  Kip- 
pendale. 

"  Are  the  pictures  all  settled," 
she  asked  serenely,  "  all  but 
mine  ? " 

"Yes,  all  but  yours — that  is  to 
say,  all  but  the  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion/' answered  Sir  Peter ;  "  for  of 
course,  Miss  Epperton,  you  will 
make  far  the  best  picture  of  any  of 
us.  Helen  of  Troy  must  be  dis- 
carded for  want  of  a  Paris  ;  besides, 
I  should  prefer  to  make  a  single- 


figure  study  of  you.  How  about 
Cleopatra  ?  Ah  !  that  flash  of 
your  eye  settles  it ;  I  saw  visions 
of  Egypt  in  that  glance.  Yes,  you 
shall  be  Cleopatra,  the  Cleopatra 
of  the  '  Dream  of  Fair  Women,' 
'  brow-bound  with  burning  gold.' 
It  is  true  that  your  cheeks  are  not 
*  swarthy,'  but  we  will  not  stick  at 
a  shade  of  complexion ;  and  here 
is  the  very  dress,  gold  brocade. 
Miss  Epperton,  excuse  me  for  say- 
ing that  you  will  be  magnificent." 

"  He  is  talking  of  my  artistic 
possibilities,"  thought  Maud,  with 
a  sigh.  "  Well,  let  it  be,"  she  said 
aloud.  It  had  occurred  to  her 
that  if  Sir  Peter  himself  were 
disengaged  during  the  tableau  in 
which  she  appeared,  he  would  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  viewing  her 
in  her  costume. 

"  We  shall  keep  it  for  our  last 
picture,  our  crowning  triumph," 
said  Sir  Peter.  "  I  want  the  effect 
to  be  dazzling.  The  brocade  is 
splendid,  but  we  must  have  jewels  ; 
there  must  be  a  glitter,  a  glamour, 
over  Cleopatra — a  vague  suggest- 
ion of  half  the  wealth  of  Egypt 
being  on  her  back.  In  my  mind 
the  idea  of  the  Egyptian  queen 
is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of 
'beaten  gold,'  and  'divers- coloured 
fans,'  and  'strange  invisible  per- 
fume.' We  must  load  Cleopatra 
with  gems." 

"  Provided  we  have  them,"  sug- 
gested Mr  Carbury. 

"  Every  one  must  contribute 
what  they  have,"  said  Lady  Baby. 
"  I  have  some  sapphires ;  and,  oh 
Agnes,  to  be  sure,  the  diamonds  ! 
I  will  fetch  them." 

Five  minutes  later  Lady  Baby 
was  back  in  the  room,  holding  in 
her  hand  a  red-morocco  case,  in 
which  lay  a  row  of  single  diamonds 
of  the  first  water,  the  same  which 
Lady  Agnes  had  worn  on  the 
evening  of  Mr  Carbury's  coming 
to  Kippendale. 
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"  Oh  ! "  was  all  that  Miss  Ep- 
perton  could  say,  and  again,  "  oh  !  " 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  even 
strong-minded  women  are  apt  to 
become  weak-minded  in  face  of  a 
diamond  necklace.  The  brilliant 
fire  which  flashed  from  the  case  as 
it  opened,  quite  took  away  her 
speech  for  a  moment.  She  had 
never  seen  such  diamonds.  "  Oh, 
Lady  Agnes,  am  I  really  to  wear 
these?" 

"  They  are  not  Agnes's,  and  you 
are  to  wear  them,"  said  Lady  Baby; 
"  they  belong  to  Germaine's  wife." 

"  His  wife  ?  But  he  is  not 
married  ? " 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  he  will  be 
some  day,  and  then  the  diamonds 
go  to  her,  whoever  she  is." 

"  Lucky  creature  !  "  said  Miss 
Epperton,  as  she  softly  lifted  the 
glittering  string.  The  very  glitter 
somehow  gave  to  Lady  Baby's 
absent  brother  a  greater  import- 
ance than  he  had  hitherto  worn  in 
Maud  Epperton's  eyes. 

"It  was  about  these  diamonds 
that  you  once  promised  me  a  tra- 
gical story,"  said  Mr  Carbury ; 
"was  it  not1?" 

"A  tragical  story  1 "  cried  Maud. 
"  Oh,  let  us  have  it ! " 

"  By  all  means,  let  us  have  it," 
said  Sir  Peter,  sinking  into  a 
chair;  "a  little  tragedy  will  be 
quite  refreshing  after  so  much  art. 
Once  upon  a  time " 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  began 
Lady  Baby,  "papa  had  an  elder 
brother,  who  was  not  married  but 
who  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  he  bought  a  diamond  necklace 
for  his  bride.  It  was  sent  to  him 
from  London " 

"And  was  stolen  out  of  the 
post-bag  ?  "  suggested  Maud. 

"  No ;  it  reached  him  quite 
safely,  and  he  locked  it  away  in 
an  iron  safe  in  the  wall." 

"  Which  safe  ?  The  one  down- 
stairs 1 " 


"  Oh  no  ;  the  safe  is  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  This  did  not 
happen  at  Kippendale,  but  at 
Gully  scoombe. " 

"  And  what  is  Gullyscoombe  1 " 
"  Gullyscoombe  is  what  papa 
calls  his  useful  estate.  It  is  a 
hideous  piece  of  land,  I  believe, 
but  none  of  us  have  ever  seen  it ; 
fortunately,  it  is  very  far  away. 
But  there  is  copper  on  it,  you 
know;  and  all  our  money  comes 
from  it,  somehow,"  added  Lady 
Baby,  with  magnificent  vague- 
ness. 

"  And  yet  you  have  never  seen 
it?"  said  Maud,  reflectively.  "I 
wonder  you  never  go  there,  by  way 
of  a  change." 

"Go  there!  Go  to  Gullys- 
coombe ! "  from  the  three  sisters, 
in  different  tones  of  horror. 

"  Why,"  said  Lady  Baby,  "  papa 
has  only  been  there  twice  in  his 
life  himself;  and  each  time  he 
came  away  in  a  hurry — because  he 
thought  he  would  be  driven  to 
drowning  himself  in  the  sea,  which 
came  up  close  to  his  window  at 
high  tide.  He  calls  Gullyscoombe 
the  most  God-forsaken  spot  between 
the  four  seas  of  Britain." 

It  was  thus  that  Gullyscoombe 
was  invariably  spoken  of  in  the 
family.  The  distant  estate  on  the 
sea-coast  of  the  English  county  of 
Choughshire  was  regarded  almost 
as  a  necessary  evil ;  while  the  val- 
uable produce  of  its  copper-mines, 
which  they  had  never  seen  and 
never  wished  to  see,  made  life 
easy  and  luxurious  for  them,  and 
was  lavished  open-handed  on  the 
beloved  Kippendale. 

"But  was  your  uncle  fond  of 
God  -  forsaken  places  ?  "  asked 
Maud ;  "  or  why  did  he  live  at 
Gullyscoombe  1 " 

"  Uncle  Ronald  was  a  dreadful 
martinet  about  business;  and  as 
he  was  going  to  be  married,  he 
had  gone  down  to  Gullyscoombe 
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to  look  after  his  affairs.  It  was 
something  about  Wheal  Tallyho 
(that  was  an  old  mine,  you  know) 
coming  to  an  end,  or  shares  being 
transferred,  or  something  of  that 
sort;  but  of  course  he  came  up 
here  once  a-week  for  the  hunting. 
He  started  on  one  of  these  jour- 
neys on  the  day  after  he  had 
locked  away  the  diamonds,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone  the  safe  was 
robbed." 

"  By  a  servant,  I  suppose  ? " 
"  Well,  yes,  by  a  sort  of  servant. 
Uncle  Ronald  never  took  more 
than  one  real  servant  with  him 
when  he  went  to  Gullyscoombe, 
and  that  was  Adam,  the  old 
groom,  who  is  still  with  us;  but 
there  was  a  man  upon  the  place, 
a  very  handy  sort  of  a  fellow,  who 
led  a  kind  of  mixed  existence,  and 
who  was  sometimes  a  miner,  and 
sometimes  a  fisherman,  and  some- 
times anything  else  that  turned 
up.  And  whenever  there  was 
any  extra  work  to  be  done,  and 
Christopher  Swan — that  was  his 
name  —  did  not  happen  to  be 
either  mining  or  fishing,  then  he 
was  called  in  to  do  it.  It  was 
partly  out  of  charity  that  Uncle 
Ronald  used  to  employ  him,  for 
though  he  was  a  regular  Jack-of- 
all-trades,  he  never  seemed  to 
prosper  in  anything  he  tried.  He 
had  lost  one  eye  from  a  blast-hole 
exploding  in  his  face ;  and  though 
he  was  sharp  in  some  ways,  he 
was  not  always  very  rational — 
people  said  that  came  from  the 
mast  of  a  fishing-boat  having  fall- 
en on  his  head  when  he  was  a 
child.  In  general,  people  disliked 
him  and  were  rather  afraid  of 
him.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
didn't  think  he  was  a  sort  of  sor- 
cerer ;  at  any  rate  they  all  seem  to 
have  believed  that  he  possessed 
the  power  of  finding  metals  with 
the  divining-rod.  There  really 
seems  to  have  been  something 


uncanny  about  him.  But  Uncle 
Ronald  never  had  any  patience 
with  what  he  called  fanciful  pre- 
judices, and  he  often  had  Christo- 
pher Swan  in  the  house.  Well, 
on  one  of  these  occasions  when 
Christopher  had  been  engaged  for 
a  week,  the  overseer,  who  lived  in 
the  house,  heard  a  noise  and  found 
the  safe- door  open.  This  was  on 
the  night  after  Uncle  Ronald's  de- 
parture. Everybody  turned  out 
except  Christopher  Swan,  who  had 
disappeared.  Next  they  noticed 
that  the  boat  had  been  unmoored 
and  was  gone.  There  were  more 
boats  got,  and  the  thief  was  pur- 
sued ;  but  they  found  nothing, 
and  two  days  afterwards  the 
boat  came  drifting  back,  keel 
uppermost.  The  thief  had  been 
drowned." 

"Well,  but  the  diamonds?" 
asked  Maud,  bewildered;  "they 
could  not  have  come  back  with 
the  boat,  and  they  were  not 
drowned,  since  I  hold  them  in 
my  hands.  Or  did  your  uncle 
buy  another  necklace  for  his 
bride?" 

"  Poor  Uncle  Ronald  !  No  ;  his 
bride  did  not  need  another  neck- 
lace, for  she  never  married  him. 
He  did  not  get  back  to  Gullys- 
coombe again ;  he  broke  his  neck 
out  hunting.  And  now  comes  the 
mysterious  part  of  the  story.  I 
told  you  that  there  was  a  groom  in 
the  house,  too  :  he  had  been  away 
with  Uncle  Ronald  at  the  time  of 
the  robbery.  A  few  months  later, 
he  married  the  niece  of  one  of 
the  fishermen  near  Gullyscoombe. 
Her  name  was  Molly,  and  she 
was  very  pretty.  Uncle  Ronald 
used  to  call  her  the  Destroying 
Angel,  because  she  used  to  have  a 
new  sweetheart  every  week.  Pa- 
pa, when  he  succeeded  to  the  title, 
had  kept  Adam  in  his  service. 
One  day,  several  months  later, 
there  was  a  great  noise  heard  in 
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the  stable-yard,  and  Adam  burst 
into  papa's  room  dragging  his 
wife  by  the  hand;  she  was  star- 
ing and  pale  as  a  sheet,  and 
round  her  neck  she  had — guess 
what  1 " 

"  The  diamonds  ? " 

"Yes,  the  diamonds.  Adam 
had  surprised  her  kneeling  before 
her  open  box,  and  looking  at  her- 
self in  a  glass  inside  the  lid.  He 
had  taken  her  by  the  hand,  and 
dragged  her,  just  as  she  was, 
through  the  stable-yard,  before  all 
the  stable-boys,  and  he  actually 
flung  her  down  at  papa's  feet, 
diamonds  and  all.  She  did  nothing 
but  cry  at  first,  but  at  last  she  con- 
fessed that  Christopher  Swan  had 
given  her  the  diamonds  as  a  pres- 
ent, but  that  she  had  not  known 
where  he  had  taken  them  from. 
She  was  so  awfully  silly  about  it 
that  papa  half  thought  of  forgiv- 
ing her,  but  Adam  took  her  by 
the  two  shoulders  and  turned  her 
out  of  the  house-door;  and  she 
never  came  back.  She  died  a 
great  many  years  ago  in  London." 

"  And  could  she  throw  any  light 
on  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Christopher?"  asked  Sir  Peter. 
"  How  had  he  conveyed  the  dia- 
monds to  her?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  she  helped  him 
in  the  robbing.  Christopher  Swan 
must,  of  course,  have  been  drowned ; 
he  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

"A  curious  story,"  said  Maud, 
still  gazing  at  the  diamonds.  "  It 
is  evident  that  the  Destroying 
Angel  had  a  large  choice  of  vic- 
tims, and  it  is  conceivable  that 
she  should  have  preferred  the  man 
with  two  eyes  to  the  man  with 
one.  Well,  it  does  not  much  mat- 
ter now ;  the  upshot  of  it  is,  that 
the  diamonds  are  here,  and  that  I 
am  to  wear  them  as  Cleopatra." 
And  the  talk  drifted  from  the  one- 
eyed  miner  back  to  the  Egyptian 
queen. 


The  mention  of  the  diamond 
robbery  had  been  purely  casual, 
and  the  tragedy  of  Christopher 
Swan  was  spoken  of  as  a  thing 
accomplished  and  done  with.  It 
did  not  cross  the  mind  of  either 
Lady  Baby,  the  teller  of  the  story, 
or  that  of  any  of  her  listeners,  that 
there  might  yet  remain  one  act  of 
the  tragedy  to  be  played  out,  or 
rather  that  the  play  was  to  have 
an  after-play  destined  to  influence 
the  lives  of  more  than  one  of  the 
persons  assembled  to-day  in  the 
old  schoolroom  at  Kippendale. 

The  evening  fixed  for  the  tab- 
leaux happened  to  be  the  same 
on  which  Lord  Germaine  was  ex- 
pected home.  It  had  been  calcu- 
lated that  he  would  be  able  to  get 
down  from  the  station  in  time  to 
form  one  of  the  spectators.  But 
whether  it  was  that  the  train  was 
late,  or  the  horses  slow,  or  the  clocks 
in  the  house  fast,  nine  o'clock  had 
struck  before  there  was  any  sign 
of  his  appearance.  The  invited 
guests,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
fox-hunting  squires,  and  about  as 
many  agricultural  lairds,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  had  already 
taken  their  places  before  the  cur- 
tain ;  while  behind  it  Mr  Carbury, 
in  the  character  of  a  slain  knight 
bewailed  by  his  bride  on  the  battle- 
field, was  beginning  to  discover 
that  wooden  boards  can  be  very 
hard  indeed. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  Lord 
Kippendale,  after  having  pulled 
out  his  watch  fifty  times  in  the 
course  of  five  minutes ;  "  we  can- 
not wait  any  longer.  Germaine 
has  only  himself  to  thank  for  his 
unpunctuality.  For  goodness'  sake, 
let  us  not  sit  here  for  ever !  Up 
with  the  curtain  !  " 

The  curtain  went  up  and  dis- 
covered Mr  Carbury  and  Cath- 
erine. 

"  Well  done,  Kate  !  "  cried  Lord 
Kippendale  delighted,  amidst  the 
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murmur  of  applause.  "Wailing 
and  dishevelled,  eh  1  she  looks  it 
to  the  very  life  ; "  for  Lady  Cath- 
erine indeed  revelled  in  the  be- 
coming despair  of  her  rdle. 

"But  who  is  Launcelot?"  was 
whispered  round  the  circle,  as  the 
curtain  next  rose  on  Launcelot 
and  Elaine ;  Elaine  with  her  hands 
outstretched  and  her  blue  eyes 
uplifted  to  Launcelot,  as  she  re- 
ceived the  sacred  shield  in  keeping. 
There  were  many  present  to  whom 
the  young  baronet  was  still  a 
stranger. 

"It  is  Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst," 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  stroking 
his  chin  rather  thoughtfully  ;  and 
immediately  it  was  whispered 
round  the  circle,  "It  is  Sir  Peter 
Wyndhurst."  And  more  than 
one  glance  of  surprise  was  inter- 
changed, and  some  people  said  to 
themselves,  "Lord  Kippendale  is 
turning  over  a  new  leaf;"  others, 
"  What  a  tall  man  Sir  Peter  is  !  " 
while  yet  others  wondered  whether 
Sir  Peter's  good  looks  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  helmet,  or 
whether  some  of  them  were  his 
own. 

"  Your  daughter  looks  lovely," 
whispered  the  lady  next  Lord 
Kippendale. 

"  Eh  ?  Yes  :  but  I  wonder  she 
can  stand  so  still ;  she  doesn't  so 
much  as  blink — yes,  there  she  is 
blinking;  holloa!  what  was  that?" 

The  shield  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  with  a  clatter,  and  Launce- 
lot, springing  forward,  pulled  down 
the  curtain. 

"  Did  you  find  it  too  heavy  1 " 
asked  Sir  Peter,  turning  to  where 
Lady  Baby  stood,  looking  equally 
ready  to  laugh  or  cry. 

"Yes — no;  it  was  papa's  talk- 
ing that  put  me  out.  I  wish 
people  would  not  make  remarks 
aloud.  I  felt  quite  hot  all  of  a 
sudden." 

"Is  the  room  too  warm?" 


"No,  it  was  not  the  room,  it 
was  the  blinking;  how  could  I 
help  blinking  1 " 

"  I  told  you  that  did  not  sig- 
nify ;  why,  even  a  photographer 
allows  people  to  blink.  It  is  all 
right,  as  long  as  you  look  straight 
into  my  face." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  look 
straight  into  any  one's  face." 

"It  is  an  artistic  necessity," 
urged  Sir  Peter.  "  There  !  they 
want  the  curtain  up  for  the  second 
view.  Are  you  ready  ? " 

"No,  I  will  not  do  it  again; 
tell  them  that  I  will  not." 

"As  you  like,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
quietly. 

"  Well,  then ;  for  the  next  pic- 
ture !  "  Another  picture  and  then 
another  were  displayed,  and  then 
the  last  had  been  reached.  But 
this  time  the  preparatory  pause 
was  longer,  for  Sir  Peter  was 
almost  over-fastidious  about  the 
finishing  touches  of  this  picture. 
All  the  other  tableaux  had  em- 
braced two  or  more  figures,  but 
this  was  one  solitary  resplendent 
apparition — the  Cleopatra  which 
Sir  Peter  had  so  studiously  plan- 
ned, and  on  which  Maud  Epper- 
ton  had,  so  to  say,  staked  her  last 
chance.  It  was  the  illustration  of 
Tennyson's  lines : — 

"  Then,  turning,  saw  I  one  who  sat 
Upon  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled  ; 

A   Queen,    with    swarthy    cheeks   and 

bold  black  eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold." 

"There  now,  Miss  Epperton," 
said  Sir  Peter,  as  he  settled  the 
last  fold  of  her  drapery,  "  you  are 
absolutely  perfect,  all  but  the 
direction  of  your  eyes.  Look  to- 
wards the  public,  but  not  at  them  ; 
let  your  gaze  pass  over  their  heads, 
and  fix  it  on  some  distinct  point, 
say  the  door,  for  instance.  You 
will  find  that  a  help.  And  try  to 
think  that  the  door  is  not  a  door, 
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but  some  slave  whose  allegiance 
you  are  claiming.  Shall  I  give 
the  signal  1 " 

He  gave  the  signal.  But  this 
time,  as  the  curtain  rose,  instead 
of  the  admiring  murmur,  there  was 
a  minute  of  complete  silence.  No 
one  was  at  all  prepared  for  the 
effect  Maud  would  produce ;  her 
beauty  was  of  that  sort  which  can 
be  almost  incalculably  enhanced 
by  gaslight  and  costume.  And 
here  every  advantage  had  been 
lavished,  every  point  had  been 
weighed.  The  severe  lines  of  her 
flowing  robe  gave  to  her  splendid 
figure  an  almost  statuesque  per- 
fection, while  the  dusky  waves  of 
her  unbound  hair  fell  round  her 
like  a  mantle.  With  one  beauti- 
ful arm  half  raised,  and  her  crim- 
son lips  just  parted,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  speaking,  she  sat  im- 
movable, and  nothing  but  the 
quiver  of  the  diamonds  on  her  neck 
and  the  brilliancy  of  her  dark  eyes 
showed  that  she  was  no  statue. 


A  burst  of  applause  followed 
upon  the  first  silence  of  surprise. 
Recovered  from  their  amazement, 
the  fox-hunting  squires  and  the 
agricultural  lairds,  imagining  that 
they  had  become  young  again, 
clapped  their  hands  with  vigour 
and  shouted  themselves  hoarse  with 
approbation.  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  noise  the  door  opened  un- 
noticed, and  a  curly-haired  young 
giant  in  a  travelling-coat  stood 
on  the  threshold,  and  stared,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared  again, 
wondering  how  it  was  that  he 
had  never  before  seen  anything  as 
beautiful  as  that  glittering  vision, 
whose  eyes,  bright  with  triumph, 
were  looking  straight  into  his,  and 
asking  himself  whether  she  was  a 
woman,  or  whether  in  the  next 
minute  she  would  melt  back  to 
empty  air.  And  then  Lady  Baby 
sprang  out  from  behind  the  scenes, 
crying — 

"Germaine  has  come  !  Here  is 
Germaine  at  last !  " 


CHAPTER  VI. — CLEOPATRA  AT  HOME. 


"Judge  not  thy  friend  until  thou  standest  in  his  place." 


Maud  Epperton  sat  before  her 
toilet-glass,  and  with  thoughtful 
eyes  gazed  into  its  depths.  She 
was  still  Cleopatra,  "brow-bound 
with  burning  gold,"  and  the  dia- 
monds still  glittered  on  her  neck. 
Though  every  one  in  the  house 
was  long  since  asleep,  she  lingered 
as  though  unwilling  to  part  with 
one  jot  of  her  Egyptian  splendour. 

And  yet  it  was  not  of  her 
Egyptian  splendour  she  was  think- 
ing as  she  sat  there  quite  still, 
meeting  her  own  gaze  in  the  glass, 
her  head  a  little  bent,  and  her 
arms,  laden  with  bracelets,  resting 
on  the  toilet-table.  Her  thoughts 
were  travelling  back  over  the  last 
few  weeks — were  passing  each  day 


in  a  sort  of  cursory  review,  until 
they  halted  on  one  especial  day, 
which  stood  out  branded  with  a 
mark  of  its  own.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  different,  more 
wide  apart  to  all  appearances,  than 
that  day  and  this  present  one ; 
and  yet  it  was  exactly  the  bril- 
liancy of  this  evening  which  sent 
back  her  thoughts  straight  to  the 
gloom  of  that  other  one.  They 
were  linked  by  an  invisible  thread. 
The  other  had  been  the  cause,  this 
was  the  effect. 

How  dark  it  had  been,  how 
chill  and  damp,  as  she  peered 
through  the  blurred  window  of 
the  fly  which  was  taking  her  from 
the  station  to  her  aunt's  lodging, 
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and  what  a  time  she  had  stood 
shivering  on  the  doorstep  before 
the  well-known  slip-slap  of  the 
lodging  -  house  servant's  down- 
trodden shoes  had  been  heard  com- 
ing along  the  passage.  Up  a  steep 
staircase  Maud  had  dragged  her- 
self wearily  —  up  several  steep 
staircases,  until  she  reached  the 
flat  occupied  by  her  spinster  aunt, 
the  elder  Miss  Epperton.  The 
kitchen  on  this  flat  had  a  window 
which  received  its  light  through 
the  passage,  and  there  were  vari- 
ous half -jars  of  butter  and  re- 
mains of  cold  pudding  standing  on 
the  sill  inside.  A  light  burned 
dimly  within,  and  some  one  was 
moving  about  the  hearth. 

"  She  has  not  waited  dinner  for 
me,"  said  Maud,  as  she  looked 
through  the  window;  and  then, 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  she  pushed 
open  the  door.  A  minute  later 
she  stood  in  her  aunt's  sitting- 
room.  The  sitting-room  was  the 
dining-room  as  well — the  big  round 
table  in  the  middle  being  cleared 
three  times  a-day  to  make  room 
for  dishes  and  glasses.  At  this 
round  table  Maud's  aunt  was  sit- 
ting, having  just  finished  eating 
her  soup,  and  putting  in  a  few 
stitches  to  a  stripe  of  sky  -  blue 
crochet -work,  while  waiting  for 
Sarah-Ann  to  bring  in  the  Irish 
stew.  At  the  sound  of  the  open- 
ing door  she  looked  over  her  spec- 
tacles at  Maud,  then  put  in  the 
six  remaining  stitches  to  the  row 
she  was  working,  and  then  only 
laid  down  the  stripe  and  gazed 
deliberately  at  her  niece. 

"So  you  are  back?"  she  said, 
blankly  and  drearily. 

"Yes,  I  am  back,"  said  Maud, 
in  a  tone  which  betrayed  nothing 
but  the  indifference  of  fatigue. 
"  Did  you  not  get  my  telegram  ? " 

"Yes,  I  got  your  telegram.  I 
suppose  Sarah- Ann  has  put  sheets 
on  your  bed.  I  told  her  to." 


"  And  the  soup  would  have 
spoiled,  of  course,  by  standing  five 
minutes  longer,"  said  Maud,  with 
a  touch  of  irritation. 

"The  soup  would  have  spoiled, 
probably ;  it  was  singed  at  any 
rate,  by  reason,  I  suppose,  of 
Sarah-Ann  having  to  look  after 
your  room.  What  makes  you 
come  down  here  in  this  way, 
like  a  thunderbolt  1  You  may 
be  used  to  flying  about  like  a 
rocket,  but  I  am  not  used  to 
having  rockets  fly  at  me.  What 
makes  you  come  down  here  at 
all  ?  Couldn't  you  have  written  1 
What  is  the  good  of  spending  a 
shilling  instead  of  a  penny  1  I 
detest  telegrams." 

"  I  had  no  time  to  write,"  said 
Maud,  sinking  into  a  chair  and 
pulling  her  hat  from  off  her  aching 
head:  "it  was  only  this  morning 
that  the  Oakhams  finally  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  to  Paris.  I 
had  only  just  time  to  send  off 
that  telegram  and  pack  up  my 
things." 

"  And  why  didn't  the  Oakhams 
take  you  to  Paris  with  them  1 
They  took  you  to  Bournemouth 
last  year ;  and  the  difference  of 
the  ticket  wouldn't  be  much  to 
them.  Are  they  tired  of  you?" 

"Very  likely  they  are,"  said 
Maud,  with  a  smile  that  looked 
dangerous  :  "  they  have  another 
daughter  out  this  year,  too." 

"And  what  has  become  of  the 
Bailies  and  the  Belfields,  and  all 
the  rest  of  your  fine  titled  friends'? 
Have  they  all  got  daughters  come 
out  too  1  Has  London  turned 
into  a  wilderness  ?  Dear,  dear ! 
who  ever  would  have  thought  that 
the  beautiful  Miss  Epperton  would 
condescend  to  show  her  face  in 
Brackton  at  this  time  of  year? 
Why,  the  place  will  look  quite 
new  to  you,  my  dear.  I  don't 
believe  you  have  seen  it  by  an 
April  light  since  you  were  fifteen ; 
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and  that's  a  good  bit  back  now, 
you  know." 

"  The  Bailies  are  in  mourning," 
answered  Maud,  as  she  slowly 
dipped  her  spoon  into  the  plate 
of  warmed-up  potato-soup  which 
Sarah- Ann  had  placed  before  her ; 
"  and  the  Belfields  have  got  their 
house  full,  and  most  of  my  other 
friends  are  either  out  of  town  or 
else  unable  to  ask  me  just  at 
present." 

Miss  Epperton  the  elder  took 
up  her  sky-blue  stripe  again  and 
held  it  close  to  the  lamp.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  so,  because  the 
wick  could  not  be  turned  up  high 
on  account  of  the  chimney  being 
cracked. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  with  a 
short  and  dismal  laugh,  "that's 
how  it  begins.  In  a  few  years  more 
you  will  be  quite  surprised  to  see 
how  full  your  friends'  houses  will 
be  exactly  at  the  time  you  want 
an  invitation;  it  can't  go  on  for 
ever,  you  know.  How  old  are 
you  1  Thirty  next  birthday  1  No 
wonder  they  are  tired  of  their 
toy  ;  and  the  toy  is  not  so  pretty 
as  it  was  either.  You  have  gone 
off  a  good  deal  in  these  two  last 
months,  my  dear." 

Maud's  eyes  gleamed,  but  she 
sat  quite  still.  After  her  day  of 
hurry  and  travelling  she  felt  al- 
most too  tired  to  be  angry.  Her 
glance  strayed  round  the  room, 
over  the  horse-hair  chairs  and 
the  threadbare  carpet,  and  to- 
wards Sarah- Ann  bringing  in  the 
Irish  stew.  Yesterday  she  had 
dined  in  a  room  hung  with  pea- 
cock-blue silk,  and  a  powdered 
footman  had  moved  her  plate. 

"  Aunt  Sophy,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, "  what  has  become  of  the 
piano  1 " 

"  Sold,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"Sold?     Good  gracious  !  why?" 

"Because  I  wanted  the  money. 
Do  you  wish  for  any  more  reasons  ? 
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If  you  do,  I  can  give  you  one — 
they've  raised  the  rent." 

"  Oh  !  "  Maud  sank  back  de- 
spondently on  her  chair. 

"So  if  you  want  to  practise 
your  waltzes,  you  will  have  to  do 
it  elsewhere." 

"  But  the  rent  is  paid  this 
term?" 

"Yes,  the  rent  is  paid  this 
term,  thanks  to  keeping  down  the 
butcher's  bill  and  not  having  the 
fire  put  on  till  the  afternoon. 
But  the  rent  won't  be  paid  next 
term  if  there's  a  second  mouth  to 
feed.  How  long  have  you  come 
for?" 

The  question  was  not  put  rough- 
ly, scarcely  harshly ;  it  was  put 
only  with  that  dreary  hopelessness 
which  has  no  room  for  sentiment. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Maud, 
with  a  hysterical  laugh.  "Are 
you  going  to  turn  me  out  of 
doors  ? " 

"No.  For  one  thing,  I  don't 
suppose  you  would  go.  You  may 
have  a  deal  of  pride  about  you, 
my  dear,  but  it  doesn't  often  inter- 
fere with  your  convenience.  You 
wouldn't  be  here  to-night  if  it 
did." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Sophy,  where  else 
could  I  have  gone  to  ? "  cried 
Maud,  with  a  sob.  "Do  not  be 
so  unmerciful !  You  know  I  have 
no  home  but  this." 

The  elder  Miss  Epperton  made 
no  answer  just  at  once,  but  helped 
herself  to  a  very  small  portion  of 
salt.  Then  she  looked  across  sud- 
denly into  her  niece's  face.  "  Why 
have  you  no  home  but  this  ? "  she 
asked.  "That's  what  I  want  to 
know." 

Maud  sat  silent,  looking  sullenly 
at  her  plate. 

"  You  don't  play  the  innocent — 
that's  one  good  thing.  I  think  we 
both  prefer  plain  English.  Why 
haven't  you  got  a  husband?  It's 
a  husband's  place  to  feed  his  wife. 
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I  have  put  bread  into  your  mouth 
as  long  as  I  had  it,  but  what  I 
haven't  got  I  can't  give  ;  and  it's 
no  use  talking  of  mercy  or  pity. 
If  I  had  a  house  in  London  and 
ten  thousand  a-year,  I  daresay  I 
should  be  very  merciful,  and  I 
should  be  a  most  loving  aunt,  and 
you  a  most  affectionate  niece ;  but 
I  haven't,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
And  it's  no  use  pretending  that  it 
is  a  joy  to  me  to  have  you  on  my 
hands — for  it  is  not.  And  if  I 
am  to  come  to  a  crust  of  bread, 
which  does  not  seem  unlikely,  I 
would  a  great  deal  rather  eat  it 
by  myself  than  share  it  with  any 
one,  even  if  it  be  my  brother's 
child." 

Maud  dropped  her  knife  and 
fork  with  a  clatter,  and  rose  from 
her  chair.  "That  will  do,  Aunt 
Sophy,"  she  said,  hoarsely ;  "  that 
is  just  about  as  much  as  I  can 
bear.  I — I  can't  eat  any  more. 
I  am  going." 

"  Where  to  1    The  poorhouse  ? " 

"  To  my  room  just  at  present ; 
that  is,  the  room  you  let  me  have  ; 
and  afterwards,  I  don't  know — to 
some  place  where  my  food  is  not 
grudged  me."  And  snatching  up 
her  hat  and  gloves,  Maud  walked 
from  the  room. 

"  She  will  be  back  before  the 
table  is  cleared,"  said  Miss  Sophy 
Epperton,  nodding  her  head  twice 
at  the  door  as  it  fell  to  with  a 
slam.  But  Miss  Sophy  Epperton 
was  mistaken.  Maud  did  not  show 
herself  again  that  evening.  Though 
she  walked  so  steadily  from  the 
room,  she  was  in  reality  shaking 
all  over  from  the  excitement  of 
overstrained  nerves.  The  first 
thing  she  did  on  reaching  her 
room  was  to  stumble  and  nearly 
fall  over  the  travelling  trunk  which 
had  been  left  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  and  which,  in  her 
agitation,  she  did  not  see.  There 
were  no  matches  on  the  chimney- 


piece  and  no  fire  in  the  grate  ;  but 
as  there  was  also  no  curtain  to  the 
window,  and  a  street  lamp  burned 
straight  opposite,  the  room  was 
not  quite  dark.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  light  enough  for  what  Maud 
had  to  do,  and  that  was  merely  to 
sit  down  and  think,  think,  think 
of  what  her  next  step  should  be — 
which  way  she  should  turn  on  her 
lonely  and  precarious  path  in  life. 
As  she  sat  there  before  the  empty 
grate,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees 
and  her  hands  pressed  over  her 
face,  few  people  indeed  would  have 
recognised  the  brilliant  Miss  Ep- 
perton who  had  graced  so  many 
drawing-rooms  for  so  many  years 
past,  who  could  rattle  off  small- 
talk  with  the  best  of  chatterers, 
and  smile  as  blithely  as  the  most 
favoured  child  of  fortune.  And 
yet  this  was  the  real  Maud  Epper- 
ton as  much  as  the  other — more 
than  the  other,  perhaps  ;  for  much 
of  that  brilliancy  was  but  an  out- 
ward gloss,  assumed  because  the 
world  will  not  tolerate  what  is 
dull  and  sad,  and  because  Maud's 
only  hope  in  life  lay  in  keeping 
friends  with  the  world. 

Maud  Epperton  had  never 
known  her  parents.  She  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister,  nor — 
with  the  exception  of  her  aunt 
Sophy — near  relations  of  any  sort ; 
and  if  the  penniless  girl  had  se- 
cured for  herself  a  recognised  place 
in  London  society,  it  was  by  sheer 
strength  of  her  own  cleverness. 
In  default  of  fortune,  she  lived 
upon  her  wits.  Her  first  appear- 
ance had  been  under  the  wing  of 
a  distant  cousin  in  high  life  (for 
she  was  well  connected  on  her 
mother's  side),  who,  growing  tired 
of  her  when  after  one  season  she 
had  failed  to  make  the  brilliant 
match  expected  of  her,  had  handed 
her  on  to  another  chaperon,  from 
whom  she  had  passed  on  to  another. 
Thus  she  had  struggled  on  in  hand- 
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to-mouth  fashion,  by  turns  admired 
and  slighted,  taken  up  and  dropped ; 
and  in  this  way  she  had  slowly 
become  what  she  was, — had  learnt 
to  stoop  and  dissimulate,  to  curry 
the  patronage  which  to  her  meant 
not  only  balls  and  theatre-tickets, 
but  also  food  and  lodging ;  had 
taught  herself  to  natter  women 
who  had  not  the  tenth  particle  of 
her  beauty,  to  submit  her  judg- 
ment to  that  of  women  who  had 
not  the  tenth  particle  of  her  brains ; 
had  acquired  the  talent  of  smiling 
with  rage  in  her  heart,  and  of 
laughing  her  gayest  when  she  felt 
sad  to  death. 

And  was  it  all  in  vain  1  Were 
hundreds  of  painfully  devised 
plans,  were  thousands  of  mortifica- 
tions swallowed,  were  ten  seasons 
of  such  grinding  work  as  only 
fashion  dare  demand  of  her  slaves, 
to  result  in  old-maidenhood,  spent 
in  the  company  of  Aunt  Sophy's 
still  older  maidenhood  1  Obviously 
there  was  but  one  way  of  escape 
from  this  existence  as  dismal  as  it 
was  humiliating,  and  that  way  was 
matrimony.  It  was  strange  that, 
with  all  her  beauty,  Maud  was  still 
Miss  Epperton ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
seeing  the  mixture  in  Maud's  na- 
ture, it  was  not  very  strange. 
Had  she  been  a  little  harder,  she 
would  have  made  a  wise  and 
worldly  marriage  long  ago;  had 
she  been  a  little  softer,  she  would 
probably  have  made  a  foolish  one. 
She  might  have  done  either.  On 
one  occasion  she  had  all  but 
accepted  a  grey  -  haired  Croesus 
who,  with  senile  ardour,  had  laid 
his  riches  at  her  feet ;  another 
time  she  had  been  half  engaged 
to  a  curate  with  soft  brown  eyes 
and  an  empty  pocket.  But  in 
both  these  cases,  when  it  came  to 
the  point  her  courage  had  failed  ; 
she  was,  after  all,  not  quite  worldly 
enough  to  accept  the  rich  old  man 
— and  she  was,  after  all,  not  quite 


unworldly  enough  to  marry  the 
poor  young  one.  She  had  been 
very  young  herself  when  both 
these  things  happened,  and  when 
she  thought  the  matter  over  nowa- 
days, she  always  felt  quite  sure  that 
she  would  act  just  the  same  again 
as  regards  the  curate,  but  she  was 
not  quite  so  sure  now  as  regards 
the  millionaire.  Much  in  her  had 
hardened  since  then,  and  million- 
aires were  not  so  plentiful  as  they 
used  to  be.  Most  girls  in  her 
place  would  have  thought  that 
even  a  penniless  husband  would 
have  been  a  welcome  exchange  for 
Aunt  Sophy ;  and  as  the  curate 
episode  showed,  Maud  had  come 
very  near  to  thinking  so  herself ; 
but  on  this  and  other  occasions 
her  very  clear  common-sense  had 
saved  her  from  wrecking  her  one 
chance  in  life  upon  any  rock  of 
mere  mortification  or  petulance. 
Mortified  she  might  feel,  and  petu- 
lant she  could  be,  for  those  people 
who  said  that  Miss  Epperton  was 
all  made  up  of  calculation  judged 
her  falsely.  She  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  made  up  of  impulse,  only 
that  she  almost  invariably  with- 
stood her  impulses.  And  who 
would  blame  her  for  her  common- 
sense  ?  Had  it  not  been  acquired 
in  a  hard  enough  school  ?  When 
people  said,  "  Miss  Epperton  is 
trying  to  catch  a  rich  husband," 
they  little  knew  what  alternative 
Miss  Epperton  had  before  her 
eyes.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
she  was  covetous  of  riches,  as  that 
she  was  terrified  of  poverty. 
She  knew  it  too  well,  knew  it 
with  all  its  sordid  cares  and  its 
countless  worries,  with  all  its 
great  horrors  and  its  little  mis- 
eries ;  had  watched  how  under  its 
touch  all  brightness  had  faded 
from  her  aunt's  life,  how  kind- 
ness had  been  cankered  and  sweet- 
ness soured,  and  softness  pinched 
away  by  its  tightening  fingers, 
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until  a  woman,  once  fairly  ami- 
able and  undoubtedly  well-in- 
tentioned, had  gradually  turned 
into  this  snappish  and  hardened 
and  prematurely  withered  Aunt 
Sophy. 

And  Maud  knew  more  than 
this,  for  she  had  seen  life  in  many 
aspects ;  she  knew  that  there  was 
a  worse  poverty  than  this,  the 
poverty  of  struggling  families  and 
of  hungry  children  —  a  poverty 
more  heartbreaking,  if  less  soli- 
tary. And  thus,  while  many  a 
girl  without  any  more  vocation 
for  self-sacrifice  than  Maud  had, 
would  have  walked  blithely  and 
blindly  into  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage, simply  because  she  did  not 
know  what  she  was  doing,  Maud, 
knowing  too  well,  preferred  to 
remain  Miss  Epperton;  and  this 
is  why  she  was  able  to  swallow 
the  bread  which  her  aunt  Sophy 
gave  her  without  choking  with 
shame.  Such  scenes  as  the  one 
to-night  were  of  no  very  unusual 
occurrence,  but  her  aunt  had  never 
stated  the  case  quite  so  brutally 
before;  and  all  that  there  re- 
mained of  pride  in  Maud  was 
quivering  now  as  though  under 
a  lash.  Short  of  turning  her 
niece  on  to  the  street,  what  more 
could  she  have  said  1  "  And  it  is 
true,"  said  Maud,  as  she  clasped 
and  unclasped  her  trembling  hands ; 
"it  is  quite  true  ;  I  am  another 
mouth  to  feed;  she  cannot  give 
me  what  she  has  not  got ;  "  and 
having  reached  this  point  in  her 
reflections,  Maud  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  all  she  had  got  this 
evening  was  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
singed  potato-soup,  and  she  real- 
ised all  at  once  that  she  was 
almost  faint  with  hunger.  The 
vision  which  this  discovery  most 
distinctly  conjured  up  before  her 
mind's  eye  was  that  of  the  Irish 
stew  which  at  her  indignant  exit 
she  had  left  almost  untouched 


upon  her  plate.  Would  it  be 
there  still?  Rather  cold,  rather 
uninviting  perhaps  ;  but  what  of 
that  1  she  icas  so  hungry  !  "  Per- 
haps Aunt  Sophy  will  send  me 
a  message,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  Perhaps  Sarah- Ann  will  bring 
me  something ;  she  must  know  I 
have  had  no  dinner," — and  for  a 
little  while  after  this  Maud  sat 
listening  for  some  sound  in  the 
passage ;  but  time  passed,  and  all 
was  still.  Then  she  heard  her 
aunt  come  out  of  the  sitting-room 
and  go  into  her  bedroom  —  for 
Maud,  busy  with  her  thoughts, 
had  not  realised  how  long  she  had 
sat  there.  Then  Sarah- Ann  came 
along  the  passage  and  put  out  the 
lamp,  and,  returning  to  the  kitchen, 
locked  the  door  behind  her.  And 
then  Maud's  courage  broke  down. 
The  full  consciousness  of  her 
wretched  loneliness  seemed  to 
sweep  down  upon  her.  And  was 
it  because  of  the  awful  idea  of 
missing  this  season  in  London  ?  or 
was  it  because  she  remembered 
that  she  would  be  thirty  next 
birthday?  or  was  it  only  because 
she  had  travelled  very  far  and 
eaten  very  little  that  day?  More 
probably  it  was  a  mixture  of  all 
these  causes  which  made  her  sud- 
denly break  into  a  flood  of  scalding 
tears. 

"  My  welcome  ! "  she  sobbed 
aloud,  "  my  welcome  home  !  Oh, 
where  can  I  go?  Yes,  Aunt 
Sophy  is  right;  why  have  I  not 
got  another  home?  Oh,  who  could 
give  me  one  ?  who — who  ? " 

She  cried  for  about  five  min- 
utes, and  then  her  common-sense 
began  to  come  to  her  aid,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  still  these  unbearable 
pangs  of  vulgar,  physical  hunger. 
Half  blind  with  tears,  she  groped 
her  way  to  her  travelling-bag,  and 
dug  out  from  its  depths  a  few  stale 
sandwiches  and  broken  biscuits 
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that  had  survived  the  journey. 
Then,  with  her  shawl  huddled 
round  her — for  the  evening  had 
grown  very  chill  —  she  sat  down 
again  beside  the  empty  grate,  and 
ate  her  vagabond  fare  by  the  light 
of  the  street  lamp. 

She  was  much  calmer  now.  The 
burst  of  tears  had  relieved  her, 
and  she  felt  better  able  to  take 
a  dispassionate  review  of  her  situ- 
ation. Though  she  still  kept  re- 
peating that  wild  query  of  "  Who  1 
who?"  there  was  an  answer  to 
it  already  in  her  mind.  A  name 
stood  out  in  her  thoughts  shining 
like  a  faint  star  of  hope  suggesting 
the  bare  possibility  of  escape.  It 
was  the  name  of  Sir  Peter  Wynd- 
hurst. 

A  short  time  before  this  she  had 
met  Sir  Peter  at  his  stepmother's 
house  in  London,  and  it  had  im- 
mediately become  evident  to  her 
that  she  had  produced  some  sort 
of  impression  upon  him.  His 
open  admiration  had  been  noted 
and  talked  of ;  he  had  followed 
her  about  for  several  days,  and  at 
last  had  asked  leave  to  paint  her 
portrait.  But  the  portrait  was 
not  done  when  business  called  him 
away  to  Scotland,  and  Maud's 
hopes,  which  had  begun  to  rise 
high,  were  abruptly  extinguished. 

So,  at  least,  it  had  seemed. 
But  now,  with  wits  sharpened  by 
the  need  of  the  moment,  casting 
about  for  some  straw  of  hope  to 
catch  at,  she  began  to  ask  herself 
whether  something  might  not  yet 
be  done.  She  was  not  in  love 
with  Sir  Peter.  She  did  not  for 
a  moment  try  to  persuade  herself 
that  she  was — for  she  always  pre- 
ferred to  be  honest  when  she  could 
possibly  afford  it;  but  she  had  a 
distinct  liking  for  him.  He  was 
sympathetic  to  her ;  was  not  that 
enough  1  She  was  persuaded  that 
his  wife  would  be  a  lucky  woman, 
and  this  not  only  because  he  was 


enormously  rich.  This  was  no 
case  of  the  wealthy  monsters,  the 
leering  millionaires,  who  in  bygone 
days  had  knelt  at  her  feet.  To 
marry  Sir  Peter,  despite  his  thou- 
sands, would  not  even  entail  any 
distinct  loss  of  self-respect. 

That  advantage,  therefore,  must 
be  followed  up.  A  very  little 
more  reflection  fixed  this  resolve. 
She  was  quite  herself  again  now, 
her  figure  straightened,  the  tears 
dried  on  her  cheeks,  her  mind 
grappling  with  the  problem  in 
hand.  It  was  not  often  that  she 
gave  way  to  fits  of  such  weakness 
as  the  one  she  had  indulged  in  to- 
night. Her  judgment  was  in  gen- 
eral clear  and  masterful,  and  her 
resolutions  were  ever  quickly  form- 
ed and  carried  out  with  spirit. 
Very  soon  she  had  devised  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  her  pro- 
ject was  to  be  carried  out ;  she  had 
recollected  her  lucky  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Catherine,  and  deter- 
mined to  write  a  letter  which 
should  be  a  masterpiece  of  diplo- 
macy. She  was  quite  sure  of  the 
surprise  which,  despite  all  its  di- 
plomacy, the  letter  must  cause,  but 
something  like  despair  had  made 
her  more  reckless  than  usual. 

How  Maud  Epperton  acted  upon 
that  resolution  has  already  been 
told.  Up  to  her  meeting  with  Sir 
Peter  all  her  plans  had  worked 
without  a  flaw  ;  but  after  that 
point  there  came  a  check.  Sir 
Peter's  admiration  was  as  evident 
as  ever.  How  was  it,  then,  that  he 
did  not  take  fire  ?  Vanity  for  its 
own  sake  was  a  weakness  which 
Maud  never  gave  way  to ;  and  even 
before  the  tableaux  were  done  re- 
hearsing, she  had  pierced  the  ques- 
tion to  its  core,  and  had  realised 
that  Sir  Peter's  interest  in  her  was 
the  interest  of  a  painter  in  a  beau- 
tiful model. 

Now,  as  she  sat  before  her  glass 
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in  her  rich  costume,  she  alone 
awake  in  all  the  house,  Maud  did 
not  mince  matters  in  her  mind. 

"  As  regards  the  whole  parcel  of 
those  rosy-cheeked  squires,"  she 
said  aloud,  "  I  have  been  a  success. 
I  seemed  to  go  to  their  heads  like 
champagne.  I  think  some  of  them 
did  not  walk  quite  straight  out  of 
the  door  ;  they  will  have  Cleopatra 
on  the  brain  for  a  fortnight  to 
come.  But  as  regards  Sir  Peter,  I 
have  been — let  me  be  honest,  there 
is  no  one  here  but  my  looking- 

§lass, — I  have  been  a  failure." 
he  said  the  word  firmly,  but  in 
her  eyes  there  was  no  failure 
written,  rather  there  was  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  doubtful, 
dawning  triumph.  She  knew  that 
she  had  gained  a  victory  in  the 
very  moment  of  defeat;  for,  im- 
movable as  she  had  remained,  and 
wrapt  as  she  had  seemed  in  her 
part,  by  her  alone  of  all  present 
the  opening  of  the  door  had  been 
noticed.  With  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  doorway  she  could  not  help 
seeing  the  young  man  who  stood 
there ;  she  had  observed  his  start 
and  change  of  colour,  had  almost 
guessed  at  the  very  shape  of  the 
question  which  in  his  first  be- 
wilderment he  had  put  to  himself. 
Before  any  one  else  had  even  no- 
ticed that  he  was  in  the  room,  she 
had  realised  that  he  was  Lord 
Germaine,  and  had  said  to  herself, 
"  Why,  he  is  more  than  a  boy — he 
is  almost  a  man  ;  "  and  before  even 
she  had  stepped  off  her  pedestal, 
an  amazing  thought  had  flashed 
through  her  mind,  and  unconsci- 
ously her  brain  was  at  work  upon 


this  new  conception  while  she  was 
still  thanking  Sir  Peter  for  his  help 
in  disentangling  her  train. 

There  is  a  Scottish  proverb 
which  says  that  "when  ae  door 
steeks  anither  opens  "  ;  and  though 
Maud  had  never  heard  this  saying, 
something  of  this  same  idea  was 
floating  in  her  mind  to-night.  "  I 
wonder  what  that  boy  looks  like 
by  daylight,"  she  mused;  "he 
struck  me  as  handsome.  I  had 
not  realised  that  he  is  actually 
twenty-three — they  all  talked  of 
him  as  of  a  mere  schoolboy. 
Heavens !  how  he  looked  at  me  ! 

I  wonder "  she  broke  off,  and 

fell  into  brooding  thought.  "  Of 
course,  he  is  the  only  son,"  she 
said,  presently ;  "  and  though  I 
don't  think  they  are  inordinately 
rich,  they  are  without  doubt  very 
comfortably  off.  Evidently  it 
must  all  come  from  those  copper- 
mines  down  in  the  south  —  for 
Kippendale,  though  it  is  very 
ornamental,  can  scarcely  be  pro- 
ductive. Why,  there  are  no  farms 
at  all ;  it  is  all  one  big  pleasure- 
ground.  I  wish  I  knew  a  little 
more  about  copper;  and  I  wish, 
oh,  I  wish  that  I  had  not  to  take 
off  these  diamonds  —  they  make 
me  look  quite  five  years  younger. 
But  it  is  late.  Cleopatra,  fare- 
well ! " 

She  unclasped  the  necklace,  and 
held  it  for  a  minute  dangling  in 
the  light.  All  at  once  she  gave 
a  short  laugh — 

"  Germaine's  wife's  diamonds, 
to  be  sure !  I  had  forgotten 
that.  Germaine's  wife's  dia- 
monds ! " 
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CHKISTMAS    EVE    ON    A    HAUNTED    HULK. 


I  SHALL  never  forget  that  night 
as  long  as  I  live. 

It  was  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  1 87-.  I  was  staying  with 
an  old  college  friend  who  had  lately 
been  appointed  the  curate  of  a 
country  parish,  and  had  asked  me 
to  come  and  cheer  him  up,  since 
he  could  not  get  away  at  that  time. 

As  we  drove  along  the  straight 
country  lane  from  the  little  way- 
side station,  it  forcibly  struck  me 
that  a  life  in  such  a  place  must 
be  dreary  indeed.  I  have  always 
been  much  influenced  by  local 
colour ;  above  all  things,  I  am 
depressed  by  a  dead  level,  and  here 
was  monotony  with  a  vengeance. 
On  each  side  of  the  low  hedges, 
lichen-covered  and  wind-cropped, 
stretched  bare  fields,  the  absolute 
level  of  the  horizon  being  only 
broken  at  intervals  by  some  mourn- 
ful tree  that  pointed  like  a  decrepit 
finger-post  towards  the  east,  for 
all  its  western  growth  was  nipped 
and  blasted  by  the  roaring  south- 
west winds.  An  occasional  black 
spot,  dotted  against  the  grey  dis- 
tance, marked  a  hay -rick  or  la- 
bourer's cottage,  while  some  two 
miles  ahead  of  us  the  stunted  spire 
of  my  friend's  church  stood  out 
against  the  wintry  sky,  amid  the 
withered  branches  of  a  few  ragged 
trees.  On  our  right  hand  stretched 
dreary  wastes  of  mud,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  firmer  patches 
of  land,  but  desolate  and  forlorn, 
cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  mainland  by  acres  of  mud 
and  thin  streaks  of  brown  water. 

A  few  sea  -  birds  were  piping 
over  the  waste,  and  this  was  the 
only  sound,  except  the  grit  of  our 
own  wheels  and  the  steady  step  of 
the  horse,  which  broke  the  silence. 


"  Not  lively  is  it  ?  "  said  Jones ; 
and  I  couldn't  say  it  was.  As  we 
drove  "  up  street,"  as  the  inhabi- 
tants fondly  called  the  small  array 
of  low  houses  which  bordered  the 
highroad,  I  noticed  the  lack-lustre 
expression  of  the  few  children  and 
untidy  women  who  were  loitering 
about  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

There  was  an  old  tumble-down 
inn,  with  a  dilapidated  sign-board, 
scarcely  held  up  by  its  rickety  iron- 
work. A  daub  of  yellow  and  red 
paint,  with  a  dingy  streak  of  blue, 
was  supposed  to  represent  the 
Duke's  head,  although  what  ex- 
alted member  of  the  aristocracy 
was  thus  distinguished  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Jones  inclined  to 
think  it  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  but  I  upheld  the  theory  that 
it  was  the  Duke  of  Maryborough, 
chiefly  basing  my  arguments  011 
the  fact  that  no  artist  who  desired 
to  convey  a  striking  likeness  would 
fail  to  show  the  Great  Duke  in  pro- 
file, whereas  this  personage  was 
evidently  depicted  full  face,  and 
wearing  a  three-cornered  hat. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  was 
the  church,  standing  in  an  untidy 
churchyard,  and  opposite  it  was  a 
neat  little  house,  quite  new,  and  of 
that  utilitarian  order  of  architec- 
ture which  will  stamp  the  Victo- 
rian age  as  one  of  the  least  ima-. 
ginative  of  eras.  Two  windows 
flanked  the  front  door,  and  three 
narrow  windows  looked  out  over- 
head from  under  a  slate  roof ; 
variety  and  distinction  being  given 
to  the  facade  by  the  brilliant  blend- 
ing of  the  yellow  bricks  with  red, 
so  bright  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  their  having  been  painted.  A 
scrupulously  clean  stone  at  the 
front  door,  together  with  the  bright 
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green  of  the  little  palings  and 
woodwork,  told  me  what  sort  of 
landlady  to  expect,  and  I  was  not 
disappointed.  A  kindly  featured 
woman,  thin,  cheery,  and  active, 
received  us,  speaking  in  that  en- 
couraging tone  of  half  compassion- 
ate, half  -  proprietary  patronage, 
which  I  have  observed  so  many 
women  adopt  towards  lone  beings 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

"You  will  find  it  precious 
dull,  old  man,"  said  Jones,  as  we 
were  eating  our  frugal  dinner. 
"  There's  nothing  for  you  to  do, 
unless  you  care  to  try  a  shot  at 
the  duck  over  the  mud-flats.  I 
shall  be  busy  on  and  off  nearly  all 
to-morrow." 

As  we  talked,  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  cheerful  pluck  with 
which  Jones  endured  the  terrible 
monotony  of  his  life  in  this  dreary 
place.  His  rector  was  said  to  be 
delicate,  and  in  order  to  prolong 
a  life,  which  no  doubt  he  consid- 
ered valuable  to  the  Church,  he 
lived  with  his  family  either  at 
Torquay  or  Cannes  in  elegant  idle- 
ness, quite  unable  to  do  any  duty, 
but  fully  equal  to  enjoying  the 
pleasant  society  of  those  charming 
places,  and  quite  satisfied  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  when  he 
sacrificed  a  tenth  of  his  income  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
his  parish.  There  was  no  squire 
in  the  place;  no  "gentlefolk,"  as 
the  rustics  called  them,  lived 
nearer  than  five  miles ;  and  there 
was  not  a  single  being  of  his  own 
class  with  whom  poor  Jones  could 
associate.  And  yet  he  made  no 
complaint.  The  nearest  approach 
to  one  being  the  remark  that  the 
worst  of  it  was,  it  was  so  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  be  really  un- 
derstood. "The  poor  being  so 
suspicious  and  ignorant,  they  look 
at  everything  from  such  a  low 
standpoint,  enthusiasm  and  fresh- 


ness sink  so  easily  into  formalism 
and  listlessness." 

The  next  day,  finding  that  I 
really  could  be  of  no  use,  and  feel- 
ing awkward  and  bored,  as  a  man 
always  is  when  another  is  actively 
doing  his  duty,  I  went  off  to  the 
marshes  to  see  if  I  could  get  any 
sport. 

I  took  some  sandwiches  and  a 
flask  with  me,  not  intending  to 
return  until  dinner.  After  wan- 
dering about  for  some  time,  cross- 
ing dyke  after  dyke  by  treacher- 
ous rails  more  or  less  rotten,  I 
found  myself  on  the  edge  of  a 
wide  mere.  I  could  see  some 
duck  out  in  the  middle,  and  stand- 
ing far  out  in  the  shallow  water 
was  a  heron.  They  were  all  out 
of  shot,  and  I  saw  I  should  do  no 
good  without  a  duck-punt. 

I  sat  down  on  an  old  pile  left 
on  the  top  of  the  sea-wall,  which 
had  been  lately  repaired.  The 
duck  looked  very  tempting;  but 
I  doubted  if  I  should  do  much 
good  in  broad  daylight,  even  if  I 
had  a  duck-punt,  without  a  duck- 
gun.  After  sitting  disconsolate- 
ly for  some  time,  I  got  up  and 
wandered  on. 

The  dreariness  of  the  scene  was 
most  depressing :  everything  was 
brown  and  grey.  Nothing  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  wide-stretch- 
ing mere  ;  the  whole  scene  gave 
me  the  impression  of  a  straight 
line  of  interminable  length,  with  a 
speck  in  the  centre  of  it.  That 
speck  was  myself. 

At  last,  as  I  turned  an  angle 
in  the  sea-wall,  I  saw  something 
lying  above  high  -  water  mark, 
which  looked  like  a  boat. 

Rejoiced  to  see  any  signs  of 
humanity,  I  quickened  my  pace. 
It  was  a  boat,  and,  better  still,  a 
duck-punt.  As  I  came  nearer  I 
could  see  that  she  was  old  and 
very  likely  leaky ;  but  here  was 
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a  prospect  of  adventure,  and  I  was 
not  going  to  be  readily  daunted. 
On  examination,  the  old  craft 
seemed  more  water-tight  than  I 
expected.  At  least  she  held  water 
very  well,  and  if  she  kept  it  in, 
she  must  equally  well  keep  it  out. 
I  turned  her  over  to  run  the  water 
out,  and  then  dragging  the  crazy 
old  boat  over  the  line  of  sea- weed, 
launched  her.  But  now  a  real 
difficulty  met  me.  The  paddles 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They 
had  doubtless  been  taken  away  by 
the  owner,  and  it  would  be  little 
use  searching  for  them.  But  a 
stout  stick  would  do  to  punt  her 
over  the  shallow  water ;  and  after 
some  little  search,  I  found  an  old 
stake  which  would  answer  well. 

This  was  real  luck.  I  had  now 
some  hope  of  bagging  a  few  duck  ; 
at  any  rate,  I  was  afloat,  and  could 
explore  the  little  islets,  which 
barely  rose  above  the  brown  water. 
I  might  at  least  find  some  rabbits 
on  them.  I  cautiously  poled  my- 
self towards  the  black  dots;  but 
before  I  came  within  range,  up 
rose  first  one,  then  another  and 
another,  like  a  string  of  beads, 
and  the  whole  flight  went,  with 
outstretched  necks  and  rapidly 
beating  wings,  away  to  my  right, 
and  seemed  to  pitch  again  beyond 
a  low  island  some  half-mile  away. 
The  heron  had  long  ago  taken 
himself  off ;  so  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  pole  across  the  mud 
in  pursuit  of  the  duck.  I  had  not 
gone  many  yards  when  I  found 
that  I  was  going  much  faster  than 
I  expected,  and  soon  saw  the  cause. 
The  tide  was  falling,  and  I  was 
being  carried  along  with  it.  This 
would  bring  me  nearer  to  my 
ducks,  and  I  lazily  guided  the 
punt  with  the  stake. 

On  rounding  the  island  I  found 
a  new  source  of  interest.  The 
mere  opened  out  to  a  much  larger 


extent,  and  away  towards  my  right 
I  could  see  a  break  in  the  low 
land,  as  if  a  wide  ditch  had  been 
cut  through  ;  while  in  this  opening 
ever  and  anon  dark  objects  rose 
up  and  disappeared  again  in  a  way 
I  could  not  account  for.  The 
water  seemed  to  be  running  off 
the  mud-flats,  and  I  saw  that  if  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  left  high,  but 
not  dry,  on  the  long  slimy  wastes, 
I  must  be  careful  to  keep  in  the 
little  channels  or  "lakes,"  which 
acted  as  natural  drains  to  the  acres 
of  greasy  mud. 

A  conspicuous  object  attracted 
my  attention  some  mile  or  more 
towards  the  opening  in  the  land. 
It  was  a  vessel  lying  high  up  on 
the  mud,  and  looking  as  if  she 
was  abandoned. 

The  ducks  had  pitched  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  beyond  the  island, 
and  I  approached  as  cautiously  as 
I  could  ;  but  just  as  I  was  putting 
down  the  stake  to  take  up  my 
gun,  there  was  a  swift  sound  of 
beating  wings  and  splashing  water, 
and  away  my  birds  flew,  low  over 
the  mud,  towards  the  old  hulk. 

Here  was  a  chance,  I  thought. 
If  I  could  get  on  board  and  remain 
hidden,  I  might,  by  patiently 
waiting,  get  a  shot.  I  looked  at 
my  watch ;  there  was  still  plenty 
of  daylight  left,  and  the  tide  was 
only  just  beginning  to  leave  the 
mud.  I  punted  away,  therefore, 
with  renewed  hope,  and  was  not 
long  in  getting  up  to  the  old  ship. 

There  was  just  sufficient  water 
over  the  mud  to  allow  me  to  ap- 
proach within  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
but  further  I  could  not  push  the 
punt.  This  was  disappointing; 
however,  I  noticed  a  deep  lake 
ran  round  the  other  side,  and 
determined  to  try  my  luck  there. 
So  with  a  slosh  and  a  heave  I  got 
the  flat  afloat  again,  and  made  for 
the  deeper  water.  It  turned  out 
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quite  successful,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  get  right  under  the  square  over- 
hanging counter,  while  a  little  lane 
of  water  led  alongside  her  starboard 
quarter.  I  pushed  the  nose  of  the 
punt  into  this,  and  was  not  long 
in  clambering  on  board  by  the 
rusty  irons  of  her  fore-chains. 

The  old  vessel  lay  nearly  upright 
in  the  soft  mud,  and  a  glance  soon 
told  she  would  never  be  used 
again.  Her  gear  and  rigging  were 
all  rotten,  and  everything  valuable 
had  been  removed.  She  was  a  brig 
of  some  two  hundred  tons,  and 
had  been  a  fine  vessel,  no  doubt. 
To  me  there  is  always  a  world  of 
romance  in  a  deserted  ship.  The 
places  she  has  been  to,  the  scenes 
she  has  witnessed,  the  possibilities 
of  crime,  of  adventure — all  these 
thoughts  crowd  upon  me  when  I 
see  an  old  hulk  lying  deserted  and 
forgotten — left  to  rot  upon  the 
mud  of  some  lonely  creek. 

In  order  to  keep  my  punt  afloat 
as  long  as  possible,  I  towed  her 
round  and  moored  her  under  the 
stern,  and  then  looked  over  the 
bulwarks  for  the  duck.  There 
they  were,  swimming  not  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
away,  and  they  were  coming  to- 
wards me.  I  remained  perfectly 
concealed  under  the  high  bulwark, 
and  could  see  them  paddling  and 
feeding  in  the  greasy  weed.  Their 
approach  was  slow,  but  I  could 
afford  to  wait.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came;  another  minute,  and 
they  would  be  well  within  shot. 
I  was  already  congratulating  my- 
self upon  the  success  of  my  adven- 
ture, and  thinking  of  the  joy  of 
Jones  at  this  large  accession  to  his 
larder,  when  suddenly  there  was 
a  heavy  splash,  and  with  a  wild 
spluttering  rush  the  whole  pack 
rose  out  of  the  water,  and  went 
skimming  over  the  mud  towards 
the  distant  sea.  I  let  off  both 


barrels  after  them,  and  tried  to 
console  myself  by  thinking  that  I 
saw  the  feathers  fly  from  one ;  but 
not  a  bird  dropped,  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  my  chagrin. 

What  could  have  caused  the 
splash,  that  luckless  splash,  I  won- 
dered. There  was  surely  no  one 
else  on  board  the  ship,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  could  get  out  here 
without  mud  -  pattens  or  a  boat. 
I  looked  round.  All  was  perfectly 
still.  Nothing  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  grey  scene  —  sodden  and 
damp  and  lifeless.  A  chill  breeze 
came  up  from  the  south-west,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  raw  mist,  which  was 
blotting  out  the  dark  distance,  and 
fast  limiting  my  horizon.  The  day 
was  drawing  in,  and  I  must  be 
thinking  of  going  home.  As  I 
turned  round,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  seeing  a  duck -punt 
glide  past  me  in  the  now  rapidly 
falling  water,  which  was  swirling 
by  the  mud  -  bank  on  which  the 
vessel  lay.  But  there  was  no  one 
in  her.  A  dreadful  thought  struck 
me.  It  must  be  my  boat,  and  how 
shall  I  get  home1?  I  ran  to  the 
stern  and  looked  over.  The  duck- 
punt  was  gone. 

The  frayed  and  stranded  end  of 
the  painter  told  me  how  it  had 
happened.  I  had  not  allowed  for 
the  fall  of  the  tide,  and  the  strain 
of  the  punt,  as  the  water  fell  away, 
had  snapped  the  line,  old  and  rot- 
ten as  it  was. 

I  ran  to  the  bows,  and  jumping 
on  to  the  bitts,  saw  my  punt  peace- 
fully drifting  away,  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  It  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent I  could  not  hope  to  get  her 
again. 

It  was  beginning  to  rain  steadily. 
I  could  see  that  I  was  in  for  dirty 
weather,  and  became  a  little  anxious 
about  how  I  was  to  get  back,  espec- 
ially as  it  was  now  rapidly  growing 
dark.  So  thick  was  it  that  I  could 
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not  see  the  low  land  anywhere,  and 
could  only  judge  of  its  position  by 
remembering  that  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  pointed  that  way. 

The  conviction  grew  upon  me 
that  I  could  not  possibly  get  away 
from  this  doleful  old  hulk  without 
assistance,  and  how  to  get  it,  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  see.  I 
had  not  seen  a  sign  of  a  human 
being  the  whole  day.  It  was  not 
likely  any  more  would  be  about  at 
night.  However,  I  shouted  as  loud 
as  I  could,  and  then  waited  to  hear 
if  there  were  any  response.  There 
was  not  a  sound,  only  the  wind 
moaned  slightly  through  the  stumps 
of  the  masts,  and  something  creaked 
in  the  cabin. 

Well,  I  thought,  at  least  it 
might  be  worse.  I  shall  have 
shelter  for  the  night ;  while  had  I 
been  left  on  one  of  these  islands,  I 
should  have  had  to  spend  the  night 
exposed  to  the  pelting  rain.  Happy 
thought !  Go  below  before  it  gets 
too  dark,  and  see  what  sort  of  a 
berth  can  be  got,  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst.  So  thinking,  I  went 
to  the  booby -hatch,  and  found  as 
I  expected  that  it  was  half  broken 
open,  and  any  one  could  go  below 
who  liked. 

As  I  stepped  down  the  rotting 
companion,  the  air  smelt  foul  and 
dank.  I  went  below  very  cautious- 
ly, for  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  boards  would  bear  me.  It  was 
fortunate  I  did  so,  for  as  I  stepped 
off  the  lowest  step  the  floor  gave 
way  under  my  foot,  and  had  I  not 
been  holding  on  to  the  stair-rail,  I 
should  have  fallen  through.  Before 
going  any  further,  I  took  a  look 
round. 

The  prospect  was  not  inviting. 
The  light  was  dim ;  I  could  scarcely 
make  out  objects  near  me,  all  else 
was  obscurity.  I  could  see  that 
the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  ves- 
sel was  completely  gutted.  What 


little  light  there  was  came  through 
the  stern  ports.  A  small  round 
speck  of  light  looked  at  me  out  of 
the  darkness  ahead,  and  I  could 
see  that  the  flooring  had  either 
all  given  way  or  been  taken  out 
of  her.  At  my  feet  a  gleam  of 
water  showed  me  what  to  expect 
if  I  should  slip  through  the  floor- 
joists.  Altogether,  a  more  deso- 
late, gloomy,  ghostly  place  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find. 

I   could  not  see   any   bunk    or 
locker  where  I  could  sit  down,  and 
everything     movable     had     been 
taken  out  of  the  hulk.     Groping 
my  way  with  increasing  caution,  I 
stepped  across  the  joists,  and  felt 
along   the   side   of   the  cabin.     I 
soon  came  to  a  bulkhead.      Con- 
tinuing  to   grope,   I  came    to  an 
opening.      If  the  cabin  was  dim, 
here  was  blackness  itself.     I  felt  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  go 
further,  especially  as  a  very  damp 
foul  odour  came  up  from  the  bilge- 
water  in  her  hold.      As  I  stood 
looking  into  the  darkness,  a  cold 
chilly  shudder  passed  over  me,  and 
with  a  shiver  I  turned  round  to 
look  at  the  cabin.     My  eyes  had 
now  become  used  to  the  gloom.     A 
deeper  patch   of  darkness  on  my 
right  suggested  the  possibility  of  a 
berth,  and  groping  my  way  over  to 
it,  I  found  the  lower  bunk  was  still 
entire.     Here  at  least  I  could  rest, 
if  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  to 
shore.     Having   some  wax  vestas 
in  my  pocket,  I  struck  a  light  and 
examined  the  bunk.     It  was  better 
than  I  expected.     If  I  could  only 
find  something  to  burn,  I  should  be 
comparatively  cheerful. 

Before  reconciling  myself  to  my 
uncomfortable  position,  I  resolved 
to  see  whether  I  could  not  get  to 
the  shore,  and  went  up  the  rick- 
ety stairs  again.  It  was  raining 
hard,  and  the  wind  had  got  up. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dismal.  I 
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looked  over  the  side  and  lowered 
myself  down  from  the  main-chains, 
to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  walk 
over  the  mud.  I  found  I  could 
not  reach  the  mud  at  all ;  and  fear- 
ful of  being  unable  to  climb  back 
if  I  let  go,  I  clambered  up  the  side 
again  and  got  on  board. 

It  was  quite  clear  I  must  pass 
the  night  here.  Before  going  be- 
low I  once  more  shouted  at  the  top 
of  my  voice,  more  to  keep  up  my 
own  spirits  than  with  any  hope  of 
being  heard,  and  then  paused  to 
listen.  Not  a  sound  of  any  sort 
replied.  I  now  prepared  to  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could. 

It  was  a  dreary  prospect.  I 
would  rather  have  spent  the  night 
on  deck  than  down  below  in  that 
foul  cabin  ;  but  the  drenching 
driving  rain,  as  well  as  the  cold, 
drove  me  to  seek  shelter  below. 
It  seemed  so  absurd  to  be  in  the 
position  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor, 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  a 
prosy  country  hamlet,  and  in  a 
landlocked  harbour  while  actually 
on  land,  if  the  slimy  deep  mud 
could  be  called  land.  I  had  not 
many  matches  left,  but  I  had  my 
gun  and  cartridges.  The  idea 
occurred  to  me  to  fire  off  minute- 
guns.  "That's  what  I  ought  to 
do,  of  course.  The  red  flash  will 
be  seen  in  this  dark  night,"  for  it 
was  dark  now  and  no  mistake. 
Getting  up  on  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  vessel,  I  blazed  away.  The 
noise  sounded  to  me  deafening ; 
surely  the  whole  country-side  would 
be  aroused.  After  firing  off  a 
dozen  cartridges,  I  waited.  But 
the  silence  only  seemed  the  more 
oppressive,  and  the  blackness  all 
the  darker.  "  It's  no  good  ;  I'll 
turn  in,"  I  thought,  dejectedly. 

With  great  difficulty  I  groped 
my  way  to  the  top  of  the  com- 
panion-ladder, and  bumped  dismal- 
ly down  the  steps.  If  only  I  had 


a  light  I  should  be  fairly  comfort- 
able, I  thought.  "  Happy  thought, 
make  a  '  spit-devil ! '  "  as  we  used 
when  boys  to  call  a  little  cone  of 
damp  gunpowder. 

I  got  out  my  last  two  cartridges, 
and  emptying  the  powder  carefully 
into  my  hand,  I  moistened  it,  and 
worked  it  up  to  a  paste.  I  then 
placed  it  on  the  smooth  end  of  the 
rail,  and  lighted  it.  This  was  bril- 
liant :  at  least  so  it  seemed  by  con- 
trast with  the  absolute  blackness 
around  me.  By  its  light  I  was 
able  to  find  my  way  to  the  bunk, 
and  it  lasted  just  long  enough  for 
me  to  arrange  myself  fairly  com- 
fortably for  the  night.  By  contriv- 
ing a  succession  of  matches,  I  was 
enabled  to  have  enough  light  to  see 
to  eat  my  frugal  supper ;  for  I  had 
kept  a  little  sherry  and  a  few  sand- 
wiches to  meet  emergencies,  and  it 
was  a  fortunate  thing  I  had.  The 
light  and  the  food  made  me  feel 
more  cheery,  and  by  the  time  the 
last  match  had  gone  out,  I  felt 
worse  might  have  happened  to  me 
by  a  long  way. 

As  I  lay  still,  waiting  for  sleep 
to  come,  the  absurdity  of  the  situ- 
ation forced  itself  upon  me.  Here 
was  I,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  much  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  if  I  were  cast  away  upon  a  desert 
island.  The  chances  were  that  I 
should  make  some  one  see  or  hear 
me  the  next  day.  Jones  would 
be  certain  to  have  the  country 
searched,  and  at  the  longest  I  should 
only  endure  the  discomfort  of  one 
night,  and  get  well  laughed  at  for 
my  pains ;  but  meanwhile  I  was 
absolutely  severed  from  all  human 
contact,  and  was  as  isolated  as 
Robinson  Crusoe,  only  "more  so," 
for  I  had  no  other  living  thing 
whatever  to  share  my  solitude. 
The  silence  of  the  place  was  per- 
fect ;  and  if  silence  can  woo  sleep, 
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sleep  ought  very  soon  to  have  come. 
But  when  one  is  hungry  and  wet, 
and  in  a  strange  uncanny  kind  of 
place,  besides  being  in  one's  clothes, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  go  to 
sleep.  First,  my  head  was  too  low ; 
then,  after  resting  it  on  my  arms, 
I  got  cramp  in  them.  My  back 
seemed  all  over  bumps;  when  I 
turned  on  my  side,  I  appeared  to 
have  got  a  rather  serious  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hip-joint ;  and  I  found 
my  damp  clothes  smell  very  musty. 
After  sighing  and  groaning  for 
some  time,  I  sat  up  for  change  of 
position,  and  nearly  fractured  my 
skull  in  so  doing,  against  the  re- 
mains of  what  had  once  been  a 
berth  above  me.  I  didn't  dare  to 
move  in  the  inky  blackness,  for  I 
had  seen  sufficient  to  know  that  I 
might  very  easily  break  my  leg  or 
my  neck  in  the  floorless  cabin. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
sit  still,  or  lie  down  and  wait  for 
daylight.  I  had  no  means  of  tell- 
ing the  time.  When  I  had  last 
looked  at  my  watch,  before  the 
last  match  had  gone  out,  it  was 
not  more  than  six  o'clock  ;  it  might 
be  now  about  eight,  or  perhaps  not 
so  late.  Fancy  twelve  long  hours 
spent  in  that  doleful  black  place, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  to 
pass  away  the  time  !  I  must  go  to 
sleep ;  and  so,  full  of  this  resolve, 
I  lay  down  again. 

I  suppose  I  went  to  sleep.  All 
I  can  recollect,  after  lying  down, 
is  keeping  my  mind  resolutely 
turned  inwards,  as  it  were,  and 
fixed  upon  the  arduous  business 
of  counting  an  imaginary  and  in- 
terminable flock  of  sheep  pass  one 
by  one  through  an  ideal  gate. 
This  meritorious  method  of  com- 
pelling sleep  had,  no  doubt,  been 
rewarded  ;  but  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  long  I  slept,  and  I 
cannot  tell  at  what  hour  of  the 
night  the  following  strange  cir- 


cumstances occurred  —  for  occur 
they  certainly  did — and  I  am  as 
perfectly  convinced  that  I  was  the 
oral  witness  to  some  ghastly  crime, 
as  I  am  that  I  am  writing  these 
lines.  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall 
be  laughed  at,  as  Jones  laughed  at 
me — be  told  that  I  was  dreaming, 
that  I  was  overtired  and  nervous. 
In  fact,  so  accustomed  have  I  be- 
come to  this  sort  of  thing,  that  I 
now  hardly  ever  tell  my  tale;  or,  if  I 
do,  I  put  it  in  the  third  person,  and 
then  I  find  people  believe  it,  or  at 
least  take  much  more  interest  in  it. 
I  suppose  the  reason  is,  that  people 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  think 
so  strange  a  thing  could  have 
happened  to  such  a  prosy  every- 
day sort  of  man  as  myself,  and 
they  cannot  divest  their  minds  of 
the  idea  that  I  am — well,  to  put  it 
mildly — "  drawing  on  my  imagina- 
tion for  facts."  Perhaps,  if  the 
tale  appears  in  print,  it  will  be  be- 
lieved, as  a  facetious  friend  of  mine 
once  said  to  a  newly  married  couple, 
who  had  just  seen  the  announce- 
ment of  their  marriage  in  the 
'Times,'  "Ah,  didn't  know  you 
were  married  till  you  saw  it  in 
print !  " 

Well,  be  the  time  what  it  may 
have  been,  all  I  know  is  that  the 
next  thing  I  can  remember  after 
getting  my  five  -  hundredth  sheep 
through  the  gate  is,  that  I  heard 
two  most  horrible  yells  ring  through 
the  darkness.  I  sat  bolt-upright ; 
and  as  a  proof  that  my  senses 
were  "  all  there,"  I  did  not  bring 
my  head  this  time  against  the 
berth  overhead,  remembering  to 
bend  it  outwards  so  as  to  clear  it. 

There  was  not  another  sound. 
The  silence  was  as  absolute  as  the 
darkness.  "  I  must  have  been 
dreaming,"  I  thought;  but  the 
sounds  were  ringing  in  my  ears, 
and  my  heart  was  beating  with 
excitement.  There  must  have 
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been  some  reason  for  this.  I 
never  was  "  taken  this  way  "  be- 
fore. I  could  not  make  it  out, 
and  felt  very  uncomfortable.  I 
sat  there  listening  for  some  time. 
No  other  sound  breaking  the 
deathly  stillness,  and  becoming 
tired  of  sitting,  I  lay  down  again. 
Once  more  I  set  myself  to  get  my 
interminable  flocks  through  that 
gate,  but  I  could  not  help  myself 
listening. 

There  seemed  to  me  a  sound 
growing  in  the  darkness,  a  some- 
thing gathering  in  the  particles 
of  the  air,  as  if  molecules  of  the 
atmosphere  were  rustling  together, 
and  with  stilly  movement  were 
whispering  something.  The  wind 
had  died  down,  and  I  would  have 
gone  on  deck  if  I  could  move ;  but 
it  was  hazardous  enough  moving 
about  in  the  light :  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  to  move 
in  that  blackness.  And  so  I  lay 
still  and  tried  to  sleep. 

But  now  there  was  a  sound, 
indistinct,  but  no  mere  fancy ;  a 
muffled  sound,  as  of  some  move- 
ment in  the  forepart  of  the  ship. 

I  listened  intently  and  gazed 
into  the  darkness. 

What  was  the  sound?  It  did 
not  seem  like  rats.  It  was  a  dull, 
shuffling  kind  of  noise,  very  in- 
distinct, and  conveying  no  clue 
whatever  as  to  its  cause.  It  lasted 
only  for  a  short  time.  But  now 
the  cold  damp  air  seemed  to  have 
become  more  piercingly  chilly. 
The  raw  iciness  seemed  to  strike 
into  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones, 
and  my  teeth  chattered.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  sense  seemed  to 
be  assailed  :  the  foul  odour  which 
I  had  noticed  arising  from  the 
stagnant  water  in  the  bilge  ap- 
peared to  rise  into  more  objection- 
able prominence,  as  if  it  had 
been  stirred. 

"  I  cannot  stand  this,"  I  mut- 
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tered,  shivering  in  horrible  aver- 
sion at  the  disgusting  odour;  "I 
will  go  on  deck  at  all  hazards." 

Rising  to  put  this  resolve  in 
execution,  I  was  arrested  by  the 
noise  beginning  again.  I  listened. 
This  time  I  distinctly  distinguished 
two  separate  sounds  :  one,  like  a 
heavy  soft  weight  being  dragged 
along  with  difficulty;  the  other 
like  the  hard  sound  of  boots  on 
boards.  Could  there  be  others 
on  board  after  all  1  If  so,  why 
had  they  made  no  sound  when  I 
clambered  on  deck,  or  afterwards, 
when  I  shouted  and  fired  my 
gun? 

Clearly,  if  there  were  people, 
they  wished  to  remain  concealed, 
and  my  presence  was  inconvenient 
to  them.  But  how  absolutely  still 
and  quiet  they  had  kept !  It  ap- 
peared incredible  that  there  should 
be  any  one.  I  listened  intently. 
The  sound  had  ceased  again,  and 
once  more  the  most  absolute  still- 
ness reigned  around.  A  gentle 
swishing,  wobbling,  lapping  noise 
seemed  to  form  itself  in  the  dark- 
ness. It  increased,  until  I  recog- 
nised the  chattering  and  bubbling 
of  water.  "  It  must  be  the  tide 
which  is  rising,"  I  thought ;  "  it 
has  reached  the  rudder,  and  is 
eddying  round  the  stern-post." 
This  also  accounted,  in  my  mind, 
for  the  other  noises,  because,  as 
the  tide  surrounded  the  vessel, 
and  she  thus  became  water-borne, 
all  kinds  of  sounds  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  old  hulk  as  she  re- 
sumed her  upright  position. 

However,  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  chilly  horrid  feeling  those  two 
screams  had  produced,  combined 
with  the  disgusting  smell,  which 
was  getting  more  and  more  ob- 
trusive. It  was  foul,  horrible, 
revolting,  like  some  carrion,  pu- 
trid and  noxious.  I  prepared  to 
take  my  chances  of  damage,  and 
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rose  up  to  grope  my  way  to  the 
companion-ladder. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  job  than 
I  had  any  idea  of.  I  had  my  gun, 
it  was  true,  and  with  it  I  could 
feel  for  the  joists ;  but  when  once 
I  let  go  of  the  edge  of  the  bunk 
I  had  nothing  to  steady  me,  and 
nearly  went  headlong  at  the  first 
step.  Fortunately  I  reached  back 
in  time  to  prevent  my  fall;  but 
this  attempt  convinced  me  that  I 
had  better  endure  the  strange  hor- 
rors of  the  unknown,  than  the  cer- 
tain miseries  of  a  broken  leg  or 
neck. 

I  sat  down,  therefore,  on  the 
bunk. 

Now  that  my  own  movements 
had  ceased,  I  became  aware  that 
the  shuffling  noise  was  going  on 
all  the  time.  "  Well,"  thought  I, 
"they  may  shuffle.  They  won't 
hurt  me,  and  I  shall  go  to  sleep 
again."  So  reflecting,  I  lay  down, 
holding  my  gun,  ready  to  use  as  a 
club  if  necessary. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  laugh 
at  superstitious  terrors.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  obtain  a  cheap 
reputation  for  brilliancy,  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  and  courage,  by 
deriding  the  fear  of  the  super- 
natural when  comfortably  seated 
in  a  drawing-room  well  lighted, 
and  with  company.  But  put  those 
scoffers  in  a  like  situ ation'  with 
mine,  and  I  don't  believe  they 
would  have  been  any  more  free 
from  a  feeling  the  reverse  of  bold, 
mocking,  and  comfortable,  than  I 
was. 

I  had  read  that  most  powerful 
ghost  -  story,  '  The  Haunted  and 
the  Haunters,'  by  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  and  the  vividness  of  that 
weird  tale  had  always  impressed 
me  greatly.  Was  I  actually  now 
to  experience  in  my  own  person, 
and  with  no  possibility  of  escape, 
the  trying  ordeal  that  bold  ghost- 


hunter  went  through,  under  much 
more  favourable  circumstances  ? 
He  at  least  had  his  servant  with 
him.  He  had  fuel  and  a  light, 
and  above  all,  he  could  get  away 
when  he  wanted  to.  I  felt  I  could 
face  any  number  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations, if  only  I  had  warmth 
and  light.  But  the  icy  coldness  of 
the  air  was  eating  into  my  bones, 
and  I  shivered  until  my  teeth 
chattered. 

I  could  not  get  to  sleep.  I 
could  not  prevent  myself  listening, 
and  at  last  I  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  let  myself  listen.  But  there 
seemed  now  nothing  to  listen  to. 
All  the  time  I  had  been  refusing 
to  let  my  ears  do  their  office,  by 
putting  my  handkerchief  over  one 
ear,  and  lying  on  my  arm  with  the 
other,  a  confused  noise  appeared  to 
reach  me,  but  the  moment  I  turned 
round  and  lay  on  my  back,  every- 
thing seemed  quiet.  "  It's  only 
my  fancy  after  all ;  the  result  of 
cold  and  want  of  a  good  dinner.  I 
will  go  to  sleep  "  But  in  spite  of 
this  I  lay  still,  listening  a  little 
longer.  There  was  the  sound  of 
trickling  water  against  the  broad 
bilge  of  the  old  hulk,  and  I  knew 
the  tide  was  rising  fast  :  my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  lost  canoe, 
and  to  reproaching  myself  with  my 
stupidity  in  not  allowing  enough 
rope,  or  looking  at  it  more  carefully. 
Suddenly  I  became  all  attention 
again.  An  entirely  different  sound 
now  arrested  me.  It  was  distinctly 
a  low  groan,  and  followed  almost 
immediately  by  heavy  blows — 
blows  which  fell  on  a  soft  substance, 
and  then  more  groans,  and  again 
those  sickening  blows. 

"  There  must  be  men  here. 
Where  are  they  1  and  what  is  it  1  " 
I  sat  up,  and  strained  my  eyes  to- 
wards where  the  sound  came  from. 
The  sounds  had  ceased  again. 
Should  I  call  out,  and  let  the  man 
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or  men  know  that  I  was  here? 
What  puzzled  me  was  the  absolute 
darkness.  How  could  any  one  see 
to  hit  an  object,  or  do  anything 
else  in  this  dense  obscurity  ?  It 
appalled  me.  Anything  might 
pass  at  an  inch's  distance,  and  I 
could  not  tell  who  or  what  it  was. 
But  how  could  anything  human 
find  its  way  about,  any  more  than  I 
could  ?  Perhaps  there  was  a  solid 
bulkhead  dividing  the  forecastle 
from  me.  But  it  would  have  to 
be  very  sound,  and  with  no  chink 
whatever,  to  prevent  a  gleam  or 
ray  of  light  finding  its  way  out 
somewhere.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing convinced  that  the  whole  hull 
was  open  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Was  I  really  dreaming 
after  all  ?  To  convince  myself  that 
I  was  wide  awake,  I  felt  in  my 
pockets  for  my  note-book,  and  pull- 
ing out  my  pencil,  I  opened  the 
book,  and  holding  it  in  my  left 
hand,  wrote  as  well  as  I  could,  by 
feel  alone  :  "I  am  wide  awake ;  it 
is  about  midnight — Christmas  eve, 
187-."  I  found  I  had  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  so  I  shut  the 
book  up,  resolving  to  look  at  it  the 
next  morning.  I  felt  curious  to 
see  what  the  writing  looked  like  by 
daylight. 

But  all  further  speculation  was 
cut  short  by  the  shu filing  and  drag- 
ging noise  beginning  again.  There 
was  no  doubt  the  sounds  were 
louder,  and  were  coming  my  way. 

I  never  in  all  my  life  felt  so 
uncomfortable — I  may  as  well  at 
once  confess  it  —  so  frightened. 
There,  in  that  empty  hull,  over 
that  boardless  floor,  over  these 
rotting  joists,  somebody  or  some- 
thing was  dragging  some  heavy 
weight.  What,  I  could  form  no 
conjecture;  only  the  shrieks,  the 
blows,  the  groans,  the  dull  thump- 
ing sounds,  compelled  me  to  suspect 
the  worst, — to  feel  convinced  that 


I  was  actually  within  some  few  feet 
of  a  horrible  murder  then  being 
committed.  I  could  form  no  idea 
of  who  the  victim  was,  or  who  was 
the  assassin.  That  I  actually 
heard  the  sounds  I  had  no  doubt ; 
that  they  were  growing  louder  and 
more  distinct  I  felt  painfully 
aware.  The  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion was  intense.  If  only  I  could 
strike  a  light,  and  see  what  was 
passing  close  there — but  I  had  no 
matches.  I  could  hear  a  sound 
as  of  some  one  breathing  slowly, 
stertorously,  then  a  dull  groan. 
And  once  more  the  cruel  sodden 
blows  fell  again,  followed  by  a 
drip,  drip,  and  heavy  drop  in  the 
dank  water  below,  from  which 
the  sickening  smell  rose,  pungent, 
reeking,  horrible. 

The  dragging  shuffling  noise 
now  began  again.  It  came  quite 
close  to  me,  so  close  that  I  felt  I 
had  only  to  put  out  my  hand  to 
touch  the  thing.  Good  heavens  ! 
was  it  coming  to  my  bunk  ?  The 
thing  passed,  and  all  the  time  the 
dull  drip,  as  of  some  heavy  drops, 
fell  into  the  water  below.  It  was 
awful.  All  this  time  I  was  sitting 
up,  and  holding  my  gun  by  its 
barrel,  ready  to  use  it  if  I  were 
attacked.  As  the  sound  passed 
me  at  the  closest,  I  put  out  the 
gun  involuntarily  ;  but  it  touched 
nothing,  and  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  there  was  no  floor 
over  which  the  weight  could  be 
drawn. 

I  must  be  dreaming  some  ter- 
ribly vivid  dream.  It  could  not 
be  real.  I  pinched  myself.  I  felt 
I  was  pinching  myself.  It  was  no 
dream.  The  sweat  poured  off  my 
brow,  my  teeth  chattered  with  the 
cold.  It  was  terrific  in  its  dread- 
ful mystery. 

And  now  the  sounds  altered. 
The  noises  had  reached  the  com- 
panion -  ladder.  Something  was 
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climbing  them  with  difficulty.  The 
old  stairs  creaked.  Bump,  thump, 
the  thing  was  dragged  up  the  steps 
with  many  pauses,  and  at  last  it 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  deck. 
A  long  pause  now  followed.  The 
silence  grew  dense  around.  I 
dreaded  the  stillness — the  silence 
that  made  itself  be  heard  almost 
more  than  the  sounds.  What  new 
horror  would  that  awful  quiet 
bring  forth  ?  What  terror  was 
still  brooding  in  the  depths  of  that 
clinging  darkness — darkness  that 
could  be  felt  ? 

The  absolute  silence  was  broken, 
— horribly  broken, — by  a  dull  drip 
from  the  stairs,  and  then  the 
dragging  began  again.  Distant 
and  less  distinct,  but  the  steps 
were  louder.  They  came  nearer — 
over  my  head — the  old  boards 
creaked,  and  the  weight  was 
dragged  right  over  me.  I  could 
hear  it  above  my  head  :  for  the 
steps  stopped,  and  two  distinct 
raps,  followed  by  a  third  heavier 
one,  sounded  so  clearly  above  me, 
that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  was 
something  striking  the  rotten  wood- 
work of  the  berth  over  my  head. 
The  sounds  were  horribly  sugges- 
tive of  the  elbows  and  head  of  a 
body  being  dropped  on  the  deck. 

And  now,  as  if  the  horrors  had 
not  been  enough,  a  fresh  ghastli- 
ness  was  added.  So  close  were  the 
raps  above  me  that  I  involuntarily 
moved,  as  if  I  had  been  struck  by 
what  caused  them.  As  I  did  so,  I 
felt  something  drop  on  to  my  head 
and  slowly  trickle  over  my  fore- 
head :  it  was  too  horrible !  I  sprang 
up  in  my  disgust,  and  with  a  wild 
cry  I  stepped  forward,  and  in- 
stantly fell  between  the  joists  into 
the  rank  water  below. 

The  shock  was  acute.  Had  I 
been  asleep  and  dreaming  before, 
this  must  inevitably  have  roused 
me  up.  I  found  myself  completely 
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immersed  in  water,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  absolutely  incapable  of 
thinking.  As  it  was  pitch-dark 
and  my  head  had  gone  under,  I 
could  not  tell  whether  I  was  above 
water  or  not,  as  I  felt  the  bottom 
and  struggled  and  splashed  on  to 
my  legs.  It  was  only  by  degrees 
I  knew  I  must  be  standing  with 
my  head  out  of  the  foul  mixture, 
because  I  was  able  to  breathe 
easily,  although  the  wet  running 
down  from  my  hair  dribbled  into 
my  mouth  as  I  stood  shivering 
and  gasping. 

It  was  astonishing  how  a  physi- 
cal discomfort  overcame  a  mental 
terror.  Nothing  could  be  more 
miserable  than  my  present  posi- 
tion, and  my  efforts  were  at  once 
directed  to  getting  out  of  this 
dreadful  place.  But  let  any  one 
who  has  ever  had  the  ill-luck  to 
fall  out  of  bed  in  his  boyhood  try 
and  recollect  his  sensations.  The 
bewildering  realisation  that  he  is 
not  in  bed,  that  he  does  not  know 
where  he  is,  which  way  to  go,  or 
what  to  do  to  get  back  again ; 
everything  he  touches  seems 
strange,  and  one  piece  of  furni- 
ture much  the  same  as  any  other. 
I  well  remember  such  an  accident, 
and  how,  having  rolled  under  the 
bed  before  I  was  wide  awake,  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  I  could  not  get  up, 
what  it  was  that  kept  me  down. 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  which  way 
to  get  out,  and  kept  going  round 
and  round  in  a  circle  under  my 
bed  for  a  long  time,  and  should 
probably  have  been  doing  it  until 
daylight,  had  not  my  sighs  and 
groans  awoke  my  brother,  who 
slept  in  the  same  room,  and  who 
came  to  my  help. 

If,    then,    one   is    so  utterly  at 

fault    in    a    room    every    inch    of 

which  one  knows  intimately,  how 

much  more  hopeless  was  my  posi- 
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tion  at  the  bottom  of  this  old 
vessel,  half  immersed  in  water, 
and  totally  without  any  clue  which 
could  help  me  to  get  out !  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  which  was  the 
ship's  stern  or  which  her  stem, 
and  every  movement  I  made  with 
my  feet  only  served  to  unsteady 
me,  as  the  bottom  was  all  covered 
with  slime,  and  uneven  with  the 
great  timbers  of  the  vessel. 

My  first  thought  on  recovering 
my  wits  was  to  stretch  my  arms 
up  over  my  head,  and  I  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  I  could  easily 
reach  the  joists  above  me.  I  was 
always  fairly  good  at  gymnastics, 
and  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
drawing  myself  up  and  sitting  on 
the  joist,  although  the  weight  of 
my  wet  clothes  added  to  my  exer- 
tions considerably.  Having  so  far 
succeeded,  I  sat  and  drained,  as  it 
were,  into  the  water  below.  The 
smell  was  abominable.  I  never 
disliked  myself  so  much,  and  I 
shivered  with  cold. 

As  I  could  not  get  any  wetter, 
I  determined  to  go  on  deck  some- 
how, but  where  was  the  companion- 
ladder1?  I  had  nothing  to  guide 
me.  Strange  to  say,  the  reality  of 
my  struggles  had  almost  made  me 
forget  the  mysterious  phenomena 
I  had  been  listening  to.  But  now, 
as  I  looked  round,  my  attention 
was  caught  by  a  luminous  patch 
which  quivered  and  flickered  on 
my  right,  at  what  distance  from 
me  I  could  not  tell.  It  was  like 
the  light  from  a  glow-worm,  only 
larger  and  changing  in  shape; 
sometimes  elongated  like  a  lam- 
bent oval,  and  then  it  would  sway 
one  way  or  another,  as  if  caught 
in  a  draught  of  air.  While  I  was 
looking  at  it  and  wondering  what 
could  cause  it,  I  heard  the  steps  over 
my  head ;  they  passed  above  me, 
and  then  seemed  to  grow  louder 
on  my  left.  A  creeping  dread 


again  came  over  me.  If  only  I 
could  get  out  of  this  horrible 
place — but  where  were  the  stairs  1 
I  listened.  The  footfall  seemed 
to  be  coming  down  some  steps ; 
then  the  companion-ladder  must 
be  on  my  left.  But  if  I  moved 
that  way  I  should  meet  the  thing, 
whatever  it  was,  that  was  com- 
ing down.  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought.  However,  I  made  up 
my  mind.  Stretching  out  iny 
hand  very  carefully,  I  felt  for  the 
next  joist,  reached  it,  and  crawled 
across.  I  stopped  to  listen.  The 
steps  were  coming  nearer.  My 
hearing  had  now  become  acute ; 
I  could  almost  tell  the  exact  place 
of  each  footfall.  It  came  closer — 
closer,  —  quite  close,  surely  —  on 
the  very  joist  on  which  I  was 
sitting.  I  thought  I  could  feel 
the  joist  quiver,  and  involuntarily 
moved  my  hand  to  prevent  the 
heavy  tread  falling  on  it.  The 
steps  passed  on,  grew  fainter,  and 
ceased,  as  they  drew  near  the  pale 
lambent  light.  One  thing  I  no- 
ticed with  curious  horror,  and  that 
was,  that  although  the  thing  must 
have  passed  between  me  and  the 
light,  yet  it  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment obscured,  which  it  must  have 
been  had  any  body  or  substance 
passed  between,  and  yet  I  was 
certain  that  the  steps  went  directly 
from  me  to  it. 

It  was  all  horribly  mysterious ; 
and  what  had  become  of  the  other 
sound — the  thing  that  was  being 
dragged  ?  An  irresistible  shudder 
passed  over  me  ;  but  I  determined 
to  pursue  my  way  until  I  came  to 
something.  It  would  never  do  to 
sit  still  and  shiver  there. 

After  many  narrow  escapes  of 
falling  again,  I  reached  a  bulkhead, 
and  cautiously  feeling  along  it,  I 
came  to  an  opening.  It  was  the 
companion-ladder.  By  this  time 
my  hands,  by  feeling  over  the 
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joists,  had  become  dry  again.  I 
felt  along  the  step  to  be  quite 
sure  that  it  was  the  stairs,  and  in 
so  doing  I  touched  something  wet, 
sticky,  clammy.  Oh,  horror ! 
what  was  it  1  A  cold  shiver  shook 
me  nearly  off  the  joist,  and  I  felt 
an  unutterable  sense  of  repulsion 
to  going  on.  However,  the  fresher 
air  which  came  down  the  compan- 
ion revived  me,  and,  conquering 
my  dread,  I  clambered  on  to  the 
step.  It  did  not  take  long  to  get 
up -stairs  and  stand  on  the  deck 
again. 

I  think  I  never  in  all  my  life 
experienced  such  a  sense  of  joy  as 
I  did  on  being  out  of  that  disgust- 
ing hole.  It  was  true  I  was  soak- 
ing wet,  and  the  night  wind  cut 
through  me  like  a  knife  ;  but  these 
were  things  I  could  understand, 
and  were  matter  of  common  ex- 
perience. What  I  had  gone 
through  might  only  be  a  question 
of  nerves,  and  had  no  tangible  or 
visible  terror ;  but  it  was  none  the 
less  very  dreadful,  and  I  would 
not  go  through  such  an  experience 
again  for  worlds.  As  I  stood 
cowering  under  the  lee  of  the  bul- 
wark, I  looked  round  at  the  sky. 
There  was  a  pale  light  as  if  of  day- 
break away  in  the  east,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  my  troubles  would 
be  over  with  the  dawn.  It  was 
bitterly  cold.  The  wind  had  got 
round  to  the  north,  and  I  could 
faintly  make  out  the  low  shore 
astern. 

While  I  stood  shivering  there,  a 
cry  came  down  the  wind.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  a  sea-bird,  but  it 
sounded  again.  I  felt  sure  it  was 
a  human  voice.  I  sprang  up  on  to 
the  taffrail,  and  shouted  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs,  then  paused.  The 
cry  came  down  clearer  and  distinct. 
It  was  Jones's  voice — had  he  heard 
me  1  I  waved  my  draggled  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  shouted  again. 


In  the  silence  which  followed,  I 
caught  the  words,  "We  are  com- 
ing." What  joyful  words  !  Never 
did  shipwrecked  mariner  on  a 
lonely  isle  feel  greater  delight. 
My  misery  would  soon  be  over. 
Anyhow,  I  should  not  have  to  wait 
long. 

Unfortunately  the  tide  was  low, 
and  was  still  falling.  Nothing  but 
a  boat  could  reach  me,  I  thought, 
and  to  get  a  boat  would  take  some 
time.  I  therefore  stamped  up  and 
down  the  deck  to  get  warm  ;  but  I 
had  an  instinctive  aversion  for  the 
companion  -  ladder,  and  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  forepart  of  the 
vessel. 

As  I  turned  round  in  my  walk, 
I  thought  I  saw  something  moving 
over  the  mud.  I  stopped.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  figure  coming  to- 
wards me.  A  voice  hailed  me  in 
gruff  accents — 

"  Lily,  ahoy  !  Be  any  one  a- 
boardr 

Was  any  one  aboard  ?  What  an 
absurd  question  !  and  here  had  I 
been  shouting  myself  hoarse.  How- 
ever, I  quickly  reassured  him,  and 
then  understood  why  my  rescuer 
did  not  sink  in  the  soft  mud.  He 
had  mud-pattens  on.  Coming  up 
as  close  as  he  could,  he  shouted  to 
me  to  keep  clear,  and  then  threw 
first  one,  then  the  other,  clattering 
wooden  board  on  to  the  deck.  I 
found  them,  and  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  my  friend,  I  did  not  take 
long  in  putting  them  on.  The  man 
was  giving  me  directions  as  to  how 
to  manage;  but  I  did  not  care  how 
much  wetter  I  got,  and  dropped 
over  the  side  into  the  slime.  Slid- 
ing and  straddling,  I  managed  to 
get  up  to  my  friend,  and  then  to- 
gether we  skated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
shore — although  skating  very  little 
represents  the  awkward  splashes 
and  slips  I  made  on  my  way  to 
land.  I  found  quite  a  little  crowd 
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awaiting  me  on  the  bank ;  but 
Jones,  with  ready  consideration, 
hurried  me  off  to  a  cart  he  had  in 
a  lane  near,  and  drove  me  home. 

I  told  him  the  chief  points  of 
the  adventure  on  our  way;  but 
did  not  say  anything  of  the  curi- 
ous noises.  It  is  odd  how  shy 
a  man  feels  at  telling  what  he 
knows  people  will  never  believe. 
It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  that  I  began  to  tell  him, 
and  then  only  after  I  was  fortified 
by  an  excellent  dinner,  and  some 
very  good  claret.  Jones  listened 
attentively.  He  was  far  too  kindly 
and  well-bred  to  laugh  at  me ;  but 
I  could  see  he  did  not  believe  one 
word  as  to  the  reality  of  the  occur- 
rence. "  Very  strange  !"  "How 
remarkable  !"  "  Quite  extraordin- 
ary ! "  he  kept  saying,  with  evident 
interest.  But  I  was  sure  he  put 
it  all  down  to  my  fatigue  and  dis- 
ordered imagination.  And  so,  to 
do  him  justice,  has  everybody  else 
to  whom  I  have  told  the  tale  since. 

The  fact  is,  we  cannot,  in  this 
prosaic  age,  believe  in  anything  the 
least  approaching  the  supernatural. 
Nor  do  I.  But  nevertheless  I  am 
as  certain  as  I  am 
that  I  am  writing 
these  words,  that  the 
thing  did  really  hap- 
pen, and  will  happen 
again,  may  happen 
every  night  for  all  I 
know,  only  I  don't 
intend  to  try  and 
put  my  belief  to  the 
test.  I  have  a  the- 
ory which  of  course 
will  be  laughed  at, 
and  as  I  am  not 
in  the  least  scientific,  I  cannot 
bolster  it  up  by  scientific  argu- 
ments. It  is  this  :  As  Mr  Edison 
has  now  discovered  that  by  certain 
simple  processes  human  sounds  can 
be  reproduced  at  any  future  date, 


so  accidentally,  and  owing  to  the 
combination  of  most  curious  coin- 
cidences, it  might  happen  that  the 
agonised  cries  of  some  suffering 
being,  or  the  sounds  made  by  one 
at  a  time  when  all  other  emotions 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
supreme  sensations  of  one  commit- 
ting some  awful  crime,  could  be 
impressed  on  the  atmosphere  or 
surface  of  an  enclosed  building, 
which  could  be  reproduced  by  a 
current  of  air  passing  into  that 
building  under  the  same  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  This  is  the 
vague  explanation  I  have  given 
to  myself. 

However,  be  the  explanation 
what  it  may,  the  facts  are  as 
I  have  stated  them.  Let  those 
laugh  who  did  not  experience 
them.  To  return  to  the  end  of 
the  story.  There  were  two  things 
I  pointed  out  to  Jones  as  conclu- 
sive that  I  was  not  dreaming.  One 
was  my  pocket-book.  I  showed  it 
him,  and  the  words  were  quite 
clear — only,  of  course,  very  strag- 
gling. This  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
writing,  but  I  cannot  account  for 
the  date  being  1837— 


I 


The  other  point  was  the  horrible 
stains  on  my  hands  and  clothes. 
A  foul  -  smelling  dark  chocolate 
stain  was  on  my  hair,  hands,  and 
clothes.  Jones  said,  of  course,  this 
was  from  the  rust  off  the  mould- 
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ering  iron-work,  some  of  which  no 
doubt  had  trickled  down,  owing 
to  the  heavy  rain,  through  the  de- 
fective caulking  of  the  deck.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  nothing  that  an 
ingenious  mind  cannot  explain ; 
but  the  question  is,  Is  the  explan- 
ation the  right  one  1 

I  could  easily  account  for  the 
phosphorescent  light.  The  water 
was  foul  and  stagnant,  and  it  was 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  same  gases 
which  produce  the  well-known 
ignis-fatuus  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

We  visited  the  ship,  and  I  re- 
covered my  gun.  There  were  the 
same  stains  on  the  deck  as  there 
were  on  my  clothes ;  and  curiously 
enough  they  went  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  over  the  place  where 
I  lay,  from  the  top  of  the  com- 
panion to  the  starboard  bulwark. 
We  carefully  examined  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship  :  it  was  as  com- 
pletely gutted  as  the  rest  of  her. 
Jones  was  glad  to  get  on  deck 
again,  as  the  atmosphere  was  very 
unpleasant,  and  I  had  no  wish  to 
stay. 

At  my  request  Jones  made  every 
inquiry  he  could  about  the  old 
hulk.  Not  much  was  elicited.  It 
bore  an  evil  name,  and  no  one 
would  go  on  board  who  could  help 


it.  So  far  it  looked  as  if  it  were 
credited  with  being  haunted.  The 
owner,  who  had  been  the  captain 
of  her,  had  died  about  three  years 
before.  He  bore  an  ill  reputation  ; 
but  as  he  had  left  his  money  to 
the  most  influential  farmer  in  the 
district,  the  country-people  were 
unwilling  to  talk  against  him. 

I  went  with  Jones  to  call  on 
the  farmer,  and  asked  him  point- 
blank  if  he  had  ever  heard  whether 
a  murder  had  been  committed  on 
board  the  Lily.  He  stared  at  me, 
and  then  laughed.  "  Not  as  I 
know  of"  was  all  his  answer — and 
I  never  got  any  nearer  than  that. 

I  feel  that  this  is  all  very  un- 
satisfactory. I  wish  I  could  give 
some  thrilling  and  sensational  ex- 
planation. I  am  sorry  I  cannot. 
My  imagination  suggests  many,  as 
no  doubt  it  will  to  each  of  my 
readers  who  possesses  that  faculty  ; 
but  I  have  only  written,  this  to 
tell  the  actual  facts,  not  to  add  to 
our  superabundant  fiction. 

If  ever  I  come  across  any  details 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  I  will 
not  fail  to  communicate  them  at 
once. 

The  vessel  I  found  was  the  Lily 
of  Goole,  owned  by  one  Master 
Gad  Earwaker,  and  built  in  1801. 
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HERO    AND    LEANDER. 
FROM    THE    GERMAN    OP    FRIEDRICH    SCHILLER. 

SEE  yonder  castles  old  and  hoar, 
Each  fronting  each  from  either  shore, 

Bathed  in  the  sunshine's  gold, 
Where,  storming  through  the  Dardanelles' 
High  rocky  gates,  the  tide  that  swells 

The  Hellespont  is  rolled. 
Hark  !  how  against  the  rocks  they  roar, 

The  waves  that  seethe  and  eddy  there; 
Though  Asia  they  from  Europe  tore, 

Yet  love  they  could  not  scare. 

Through  Hero's  and  Leander's  hearts 
God  Amor  winged  his  fiery  darts 

With  love's  sweet  anguish  tipped  : 
Hero,  as  Hebe  fair  was  she, 
And  o'er  the  mountains  ranging,  he 

His  hunting  mates  outstripped. 
But  out,  alas  !  their  parents'  feud 

Forbade  this  plighted  pair  to  meet, 
And  only  at  life's  peril  could 

They  win  love's  fruitage  sweet. 

On  Sestos'  rock-tower,  round  whose  base 
The  billows  rush  in  endless  chase, 

And  fling  on  high  their  foam, 
The  maiden  sat,  a-dread,  alone, 
Her  gaze  toward  Abydos  thrown, 

Which  was  her  lover's  home. 
Alas  !  no  bridge  to  yon  far  strand 

Is  there  the  wanderer  to  convey ; 
No  pinnace  there  puts  out  from  land, 

Yet  Love  found  out  a  way. 

Out  of  the  labyrinth  love  led 
Great  Theseus  with  unerring  thread, 

Can  fools  with  wit  inspire, 
Bends  savage  cattle  to  the  yoke, 
To  cleave  with  diamond  ploughshare  broke 

The  steers  that  .snorted  fire. 
Not  Styx's  stream,  ninefold  and  black, 

The  dauntless  Heracles  appals, 
That  bore  the  bride  triumphant  back 

From  Pluto's  gloomy  halls. 

Leander  thus,  with  heart  on  fire, 
And  goaded  by  love's  sweet  desire, 

The  weltering  waters  braves ; 
When  day's  bright  sheen  begins  to  wane, 
The  daring  swimmer  leaps  amain 
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Into  the  darkling  waves. 
With  stalwart  arms  he  daffs  them  by, 

Intent  to  gain  the  strand  so  dear, 
When  from  the  turret  flashing  high 

The  beacon-torch  shines  clear. 

Anon  within  his  mistress'  arms, 
She  with  her  close  caresses  warms 

The  limbs  the  waves  have  chilled. 
For  danger  past  meet  guerdon  this, 
That  steeps  him,  soul  and   sense,  in  bliss, 

All  through  with  rapture  thrilled  ; 
Lingering,  till  dawn  steals  on  apace, 

Awakes  him  from  his  blissful  dream, 
And  scares  him  from  his  love's  embrace 

To  Pontus'  icy  stream. 

Thus  thirty  suns  flew  by,  and  still 

Of  stolen  delights  they  snatched  their  fill, 

Delights  that  never  cloyed, — 
Each  night  to  them  a  bridal  night — 
The  gods  might  envy  such  delight, 

So  fresh,  so  unalloyed. 
A  perfect  rapture  no  one  knows, 

Who  ne'er  has  plucked,  while  none  might  tell, 
With  stealthy  hand  the  fruit  that  grows 

On  the  dread  river  marge  of  hell. 

So  days  and  nights  went  swiftly  by 
Alternate  o'er  the  arching  sky; 

The  happy  lovers,  they 
Mark  not  the  leaves  that  thickly  fall, 
And  from  its  ice-bound  northern  hall 

Grim  winter  making  way. 
They  saw  with  joy,  these  happy  wights, 

The  days,  how  shorter  still  they  grew, 
And  blindly  thanked  great  Jove  for  nights 

Of  lengthened  joys  in  view. 

Now  came  the  time,  when  night  and  day 
O'er  all  the  heavens  hold  equal  sway, 

And  from  her  rocky  keep 
Fair  Hero  watched  with  wistful  eye 
The  sun's  steeds  sweeping  down  the  sky, 

To  plunge  into  the  deep. 
And  mirror  smooth  beneath  her  swayed 

The  ocean,  lulled  in  calm  serene, 
While  not  a  breeze  across  it  played, 

To  mar  its  crystal  sheen. 

And  dolphins  there,  a  jocund  throng, 
The  sparkling  silvery  waves  along 
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Wheel  round  and  round  in  sport ; 
And  upward  from  the  nether  deeps 
Rose  the  gay  band,  which  Thetis  keeps 

To  guard  her  ocean-court. 
To  them  alone  has  been  revealed 

The  tie  which  these  two  lovers  knit, 
But  Hecate  to  silence  sealed 

The  lips  might  blab  of  it. 

'Twas  joy  that  ocean  fair  to  see, 
And  thus  in  nattering  tones  did  she 

Invoke  its  lord  divine : 

"  Sweet  god  !     Thou  false  and  faithless  1     No  ! 
As  such  I  brand  the  wretch,  that  so 

Thy  godhead  should  malign  ! 
Mankind  are  faithless  through  and  through, 

And  fathers'  hearts  are  hard  as  steel; 
But  thine  is  gentle,  kind,  and  true, 

And  for  love's  pangs  can  feel. 

"  Within  these  dreary  walls  of  stone 
Must  I,  uncheered,  unwooed,  alone, 

Have  withered  in  despair; 
Bridge  there  was  none,  nor  galley's  prow, 
Still  to  my  arms  my  lover  thou 

Didst  on  thy  shoulders  bear. 
Thy  nether  deeps  are  grim  and  drear, 

And  fearful  is  thy  angry  wave, 
But  love's  beseech  ings  win  thine  ear, 

And  thou  befriend'st  the  brave. 

"For  Eros'  shafts  touched  even  thy  heart, 
Great  God  of  Ocean  though  thou  art, 

When  Helle,  fair  as  morn, 
Was,  with  her  brother  flying,  by 
The  Ram,  whose  fleece  was  golden,  high 

Across  thy  waters  borne. 
Smit  by  her  charms,  up  from  the  black 

Abysses  swiftly  didst  thou  leap, 
And  swept  her  from  the  creature's  back 

Down  to  thy  lowest  deep. 

"A  goddess  with  a  god,  she  now, 
Immortal  from  that  hour  as  thou, 

In  her  sea-grots  abides; 
Shields  lovers  when  their  foes  pursue, 
Calms  thy  tempestuous  moods,  and  to 

His  port  the  sailor  guides. 
O  beauteous  Helle",  goddess  bright, 

Blest  in  thine  own  love,  bring,  I  pray, 
My  lover  to  my  arms  to-night 

Safe  by  the  wonted  way  ! " 
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Now  o'er  the  sea  did  darkness  lour, 
And  Hero  kindled  on  her  tower 

The  torch  that,  flashing  bright, 
Bade  her  beloved  pilgrim  haste 
Across  the  waters'  weltering  waste, 

Led  by  its  trusty  light. 
Far  off  a  moaning  sound  is  heard, 

The  stars  are  blotted  from  the  sky, 
The  darkling  waves  are  inly  stirred, 

The  tempest-shock  draws  nigh. 

Night  settles  on  the  watery  plain, 

And  from  the  thund'rous  clouds  the  rain 

In  drenching  torrents  pours, 
Forked  lightnings  flash  along  the  air, 
And,  bursting  from  their  rocky  lair, 

Blast  thick  on  storm-blast  roars. 
Huge  gulfs  in  the  wide  ocean-swell 

Are  rent  as  with  convulsive  spasm, 
And,  yawning  like  the  jaws  of  hell, 

Gape  widely,  chasm  on  chasm. 

"Woe,  woe  is  me!"  she  shrieked.     "  O  thou 
Great  Jove,  have  mercy  on  me  now  ! 

Mad  were  my  words  !     Woe's  me ! 
Oh,  if  the  gods  have  heard  my  prayer, 
And  he,  despite  the  tempest  there, 

Has  braved  the  treacherous  sea ! 
Birds  trained  to  ocean's  angry  mood 

Fly  homewards  swiftly  as  they  may, 
And  ships,  that  many  a  storm  have  stood, 

Make  for  the  sheltering  bay. 

"  Oh,  he  that  never  quailed,  once  more 
Has  dared  what  oft  he  dared  before ; 

This  morn  he  pledged  his  troth, 
By  love's  great  god,  to-night  he  would 
Return,   and  death,  death  only  should 

Release  him  from  his  oath  ! 
And  now,  ay,  even  now,  is  he 

At  grips  with  this  fell  storm,  I  know  ; 
'Tis  dragging  him,  that  raging  sea, 

Down  to  the  depths  below. 

"  False  Pontus,  thy  repose  erewhile 
Was  but  a  mask  to  veil  thy  guile  ! 

As  mirror  smooth  wert  thou  ; 
Thy  waves  were  cunning-calm,  till  they 
To  venture  forth  had  lured  their  prey, 

Whom  they  are  whelming  now. 
Midway  in  thy  wild  eddies  caught, 

Return,  go-o'er,  both  hopeless  made, 
Thy  every  horror  dire  is  wrought 

On  him  thou  hast  betrayed  ! " 
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Louder  and  louder  grew  the  blast, 
The  billows  mountain-high  upcast 

Break  foaming  on  the  rocks. 
Even  galleys  ribbed  with  stoutest  oak, 
Driven  shoreward  where  these  billows  broke, 

Had  shattered  with  the  shocks. 
The  torch  that  was  to  light  his  way 

Dies  in  the  gale;  and  everywhere, 
On  sea,  on  shore,  turn  where  he  may, 

Are  horror  and  despair. 

She  prays  that  Aphrodite  will 
Command  the  hurricane  to  still 

The  angry  waves  till  morn, 
And  vows  rich  sacrifice  to  burn, 
To  all  the  ruthless  winds  in  turn 

A  steer  with  golden  horn. 
All  goddesses  that  ocean  sway, 

All  gods  in  the  high  heavens  that  be, 
She  supplicates,  the  storms  to  stay 

That  vex  the  raging  sea. 

"0  blest  Leucothoe,  arise 

From  thy  green  halls,  and  hear  my  cries ! 

Thou  saviour  goddess,  whom 
Full  oft  the  sinking  marinere 
Has  seen  on  ocean's  waste  appear, 

To  rescue  him  from  doom. 
Stretch  forth  to  him  thy  sacred  veil, 

That,  woven  and  blest  by  mystic  charms, 
If  he  but  clutch,  safe  through  the  gale 

Will  bear  him  to  my  arms." 

Now  the  wild  winds  to  rest  are  hushed, 
And  the  horizon,  faintly  flushed, 

Tells  Eos'  steeds  are  nigh ; 
Serene  and  glassy-smooth  the  deep 
Seems  in  its  ancient  bed  to  sleep, 

And  bright  smile  sea  and  sky. 
Around  the  rocks  the  wavelets  sway, 

In  silence  rippling  each  on  each, 
And  float  up,  as  they  calmly  play, 

A  body  on  the  beach. 

'Tis  he,  who  even  in  death  forlorn 
Has  kept  the  oath  that  he  had  sworn. 

One  glance,  and  all  is  known  ! 
No  wailing  cry  her  anguish  speaks, 
No  tears  stream  down  her  bloodless  cheeks, 

Despair  has  made  her  stone. 
With  hopeless  stare  she  seems  to  scan 

The  bright  sky,  the  blank  ocean-flow, 
And  to  her  face  so  marble-wan 

There  mounts  a  noble  glow. 
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"  Dread  Powers,  I  see  your  workings  here 
With  force  implacable,  austere, 

You  urge  your  rights  divine. 
Swift  close  to  my  life's  course  is  this, 
Yet  I  have  drunk  rich  draughts  of  bliss, 

A  glorious  lot  was  mine. 
Living,  within  thy  shrine  have  I 

Thy  consecrated  priestess  been ; 
A  joyful  sacrifice  I  die, 

Venus,  to  thee,  great  Queen  ! " 

Her  white  robe  far  behind  her  swept, 
As  from  the  turret's  edge  she  leapt 

Down,  down  into  the  wave; 
Her  hallowed  corpse  the  god  receives, 
Where  slow  his  watery  kingdom  heaves, 

And  is  himself  her  grave. 
Well  pleased  he  eyes  his  prey,  then  turns 

To  bear  it  to  his  realm  below; 
And  pours  from  his  exhaustless  urns 

The  streams  that  ever  flow. 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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OUR    LADY    OF    LOURDES. 


TWENTY  years  may  prove  a  con- 
siderable period  in  the  history  of 
a  nation,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  life  of  an  individual.  Not 
much  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
it  happened  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  walking  on  the  sands  at 
Biarritz,  to  see  the  late  Emperor 
of  the  French  engaged  in  close  con- 
versation with  the  Count  von  Bis- 
marck, while  the  little  Prince  Im- 
pe>ial  was  playing  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Eugenie,  a  few  of  the 
casual  children  on  the  beach  being 
admitted  as  his  temporary  com- 
panions. It  was  amusing  to  see 
the  way  in  which  fathers  and 
mothers  pushed  forward  their  at 
first  somewhat  shy  little  ones,  so 
as  to  have  a  share  in  the  coveted 
honour.  The  imperial  power  then 
seemed  firm  enough.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Empress  was  un- 
bounded. We  hoped  that  there 
was  at  last  something  stable  in 
France.  The  meeting  of  these 
two  remarkable  men  seemed  to 
give  further  promise  of  security. 
We  know  now  what  was  seething 
in  those  two  brains.  Yet  who 
would  then  have  imagined  that 
within  some  five  years  one  of  the 
two  men  then  walking  in  apparent 
amity  on  the  beach  at  Biarritz 
would  be  an  exile  in  England,  and 
the  other  conqueror  of  France  ?  or 
that  a  few  years  later  would  see 
that  happy  boy  stretched  on  the 
soil  of  Southern  Africa  by  the 
assegai  of  a  nameless  savage  1 

Being  once  more  in  these  parts, 
after  this  more  than  twenty  years' 
absence,  it  occurred  to  the  writer 
of  this  paper  to  inquire  personally 
into  the  progress  of  a  culte  which 
about  that  time  received  a  stimulus 
even  from  Biarritz — even  from  the 
Emperor  himself.  Twenty  years 


may  form  a  considerable  period  in 
the  growth  of  a  culte,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly has  in  the  case  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes. 

A  few  years  before  the  time 
alluded  to,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it 
is  said,  appeared  several  times  to 
a  young  peasant-girl  named  Ber- 
nadette  Soubirous  in  the  Grotte 
de  Massabielle  at  Lourdes. 

Lourdes  at  that  epoch  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  good-sized  village 
on  the  way  from  Biarritz  to  the 
mountains,  with  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  distinguish  it  from  other 
picturesque  villages  in  this  valley 
of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  now  a 
considerable  town,  the  seat  of  an 
important  industry,  a  magnet  at- 
tracting coin  from  all  quarters. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  religion ; 
an  ecclesiastical  centre  to  which 
pilgrims  come  from  all  parts,  and 
from  which  the  culte  is  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  France  and  of  the 
world,  —  like  some  large  lake  in 
a  valley  between  the  mountains, 
which  collects  the  melting  snows 
from  distant  hills,  and  sends  forth 
into  the  regions  beyond  its  super- 
fluous streams. 

Let  no  one,  unless  endowed  with 
a  considerable  supply  of  strength, 
venture  into  this  region  in  the 
Mois  de  Marie.  Not  only  are  the 
ordinary  trains  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, but  trains  full  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  constantly  block  the  way. 
The  stranger  inquires  the  reason  of 
the  frequent  stoppage.  "  C'est  un 
pelerinage  "  is  the  invariable  an- 
swer. But,  indeed,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  inquire.  The  excur- 
sionists announce  themselves. 
Babies  in  arms,  schools,  soeurs  de 
charite,  priests,  people  old  and 
young — where  do  they  come  from? 
Where  do  they  not  come  from  1 
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The  mischief  is,  that  there  are 
pilgrimages  in  opposite  directions. 
There  is  a  rival  attraction  at 
Oloron  ;  so  that  the  traffic  both 
up  and  down  at  this  season,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  incursion  of  another 
species  of  pilgrims  who  flock  to  the 
mountains  to  take  the  waters  with 
which  this  region  abounds,  must 
sorely  try  the  patience,  and  tax 
the  politeness,  and  strain  the  re- 
sources, of  the  railway  officials  in 
these  parts.  Accidents,  however, 
are  rare.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
in  no  hurry  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  as  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  where  the  trains,  it  has 
been  said,  come  in  half  an  hour 
late,  and  behave  as  if  they  were 
half  an  hour  early. 

The  crowd  at  the  station  was 
augmented  by  a  pensionnat  de 
jeunesgens — a  large  boys'  boarding- 
school,  conducted  by  several  priests. 
They  seemed  well-mannered  lads 
enough,  some  of  them  rather  big 
lads,  each  with  his  bit  of  blue 
ribbon  and  metal  cross  attached ; 
and  they  appeared  to  be  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  their  reverend 
tutors.  It  is  reassuring  to  see 
that  there  are  not  wanting  in  this 
country  some  who  still  feel  the 
importance  of  religious  training. 
One  only  wishes  it  was  possible  to 
find  the  religion  without  the  fancies 
which  have  been  inseparably  mixed 
up  with  it.  The  spirit  of  unbelief 
is  not  to  be  exorcised  by  the  spirit 
of  superstition. 

At  the  station  one  finds  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  omnibuses, 
more  than  one  of  which  announces 
itself  as  "  le  plus  pres  de  la  grotte." 
One  which  bears  the  inscription 
"  Le  seul  en  face  de  la  grotte," 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  another 
which  stands  by  its  side.  You 
find  yourself  at  once  in  an  atmo- 
sphere favourable  to  the  growth 
of  pious  fraud  or  vivid  imagin- 
ation. 


The  "route  de  la  Gave  a  la 
grotte  "  is  flanked  on  either  side 
by  hotels,  houses,  villas,  shops 
full  of  "  objets  de  piete  "  and  the 
usual  trumpery  wares.  Convents, 
schools,  orphanages,  &c.,  are  rising 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge. 
As  the  stranger  pursues  his  way, 
he  is  followed  by  various  members 
of  the  "concours  unanime  pour 
1'exploitation  d'etrangers,"  as  a 
witty  Frenchman  was  heard  to 
describe  the  people  in  these  parts. 
Old  women  lie  in  wait  for  you  all 
along  the  road,  armed  with  cierges, 
which  they  take  for  granted  you 
cannot  do  without.  Guides  dart 
out  upon  you  like  the  donkey-boys 
at  Alexandria.  A  diorama  and  a 
panorama  of  the  apparition  invite 
your  attention.  Escaping  all  these 
snares,  you  arrive  at  last  at  the 
lofty  church  which  overlooks  the 
grotto,  built  by  order  of  the  Vir- 
gin as  conveyed  by  Bernadette. 
There  are  the  usual  gaudy  deco- 
rations ;  artificial  flowers  in  great 
profusion  ;  plenty  of  windows,  but 
not  a  single  bit  of  really  good 
glass.  The  walls  are  so  covered 
with  ex  votos  of  every  kind,  that 
there  seems  scarcely  any  space 
left.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  side  chapels  crowded 
with  advertisements  of  cures,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  proprietors 
of  patent  medicines.  Here  is  a 
specimen  :  "  Caroline  Esserteaux 
atteinte  d'une  affection  chronique 
de  la  moelle  epiniere,  et  frappee 
d'une  paralysie  des  membres  in- 
ferieures,  devenue  ascendante  aux 
incurables  de  1'hospice  de  Niort 
depuis  le  11  Fevrier  1870,  et 
guerie  subitement  a  Lourdes  le 
2  Juillet  1873." 

Descending  to  the  grotto,  below 
and  on  one  side  of  the  church,  one 
is  struck  with  its  picturesque  posi- 
tion. In  a  side  of  a  rock,  on  the 
bank  of  a  broad  river,  shaded  by 
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stately  trees,  one  sees  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin  as  described  by 
Bernadette,  with  the  inscription 
over  it,  "  Je  suis  1'Immaculee 
Conception."  Many  lights  are 
burning  before  the  altar  below. 
Every  pilgrim  holds  a  candle  in 
his  hand.  Some  are  kneeling  in 
the  posture  of  adoration,  some 
having  a  quiet  picnic  a  little 
way  apart.  The  face  of  the  rock 
is  covered  with  any  amount  of 
crutches.  On  one  side  is  the 
spring  which  first  began  to  flow 
beneath  the  hands  of  Bernadette, 
whose  healing  waters  are  now 
conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Attached  to  it  is  the  shop  where 
are  sold  bottles  and  gourds  for 
those  who  carry  away  the  mirac- 
ulous water.  One  meets  many 
with  the  regulation  flacon,  marked 
much  as  the  mineral  waters  from 
other  sources.  It  seems,  indeed, 
as  efficacious  at  a  distance  as  at 
the  source  itself.  M.  Lassere 
(of  whom  more  by-and-by)  asserts 
a  cure  wrought  by  it  in  his  own 
case,  when  he  was  persuaded  to 
try  it  by  a  Protestant  friend  in 
Paris ;  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  any  sufferers  should 
ever  come  so  far,  why  people 
should  be  pulled  out  of  appar- 
ently dying  beds  and  conveyed 
many  miles,  when  (if  what  M. 
Lassere  asserts  is  true)  they  might 
be  as  completely  cured  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  miraculous  water 
at  their  own  homes. 

During  the  first  six  months 
150,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
visited  the  grotto.  And  still,  in 
the  season,  special  trains,  almost 
every  day,  from  all  parts  of 
France,  pour  in  their  streams  of 
pilgrims.  Torchlight  processions 
often  take  place.  One  seems  to 
be  back  in  the  middle  ages.  "  O 
sancta  simplicitas  !  "  as  John  Huss 
was  heard  to  say,  with  quiet 
humour  as  well  as  Christian  char- 


ity, when  he  saw  an  old  man  bear- 
ing a  stick  to  add  to  his  funeral 
pile. 

M.  Henri  Lassere  certainly 
seems  to  have  "  struck  oil "  when 
the  happy  thought  occurred  to 
him  to  put  together  all  the  tradi- 
tions he  could  collect  from  all 
quarters  upon  the  subject.  His 
'Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,'  first 
published  in  1869,  has  reached  the 
116th  edition,  though  the  book  is 
bulky  and  not  particularly  cheap. 
M.  Lassere  has  also  published 
'Episodes  miraculeux  de  Lourdes,' 
equally  bulky  and  equally  dear, 
which  has  reached  its  23d  edition. 
Other  historical  works  ("oeuvres 
historiques "),  so  he  calls  them, 
such  as  a  'Life  of  Bernadette/ 
and  'Mois  de  Marie  de  Lourdes,' 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  pro- 
lific pen. 

M.  Lassere  is  evidently  one  of 
those  persons  who  have  a  morbid 
appetite  for  the  marvellous.  He 
absorbs  everything  in  the  shape 
of  miracle,  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water.  He  seems  to  say,  in  Ter- 
tullian's  words,  though  not  in 
Tertullian's  sense,  "  Credo  quia 
impossible."  His  book  is  intro- 
duced by  a  Brief  from  Pius  IX., 
to  whom  the  apparition  at  Lourdes 
must  have  been  a  most  opportune 
event.  On  the  25th  of  March 
1858,  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Blessed  Virgin — so  the 
tablet  at  the  grotto  relates — an- 
nounced to  Bernadette  Soubirous, 
"  Je  suis  1'Immaculee  Conception." 
It  was  but  three  years  before  that 
Pius  IX.,  against  the  judgment  of 
the  most  learned  theologians  of 
France,  had  pronounced  that  a 
dogma  which  had  till  then  been 
denied  by  many  of  the  greatest 
doctors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  held  only  as  a  pious 
opinion  by  others,  must  be  re- 
ceived by  all  as  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. We  need  not  wonder  at 
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the  Pope's  warm  welcome  of  such 
an  ally  coming  at  such  a  conveni- 
ent season. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  remem- 
bers seeing  the  Pope's  steam-yacht 
in  the  harbour  at  Civita  Vecchia 
not  long  after.  It  was  painted 
white,  which  made  the  stains  more 
visible,  and  the  name  inscribed  on 
it  in  letters  of  gold  was  "  Immac- 
olata  Concezione." 

Upon  the  dogma  itself  M. 
Lassere  dilates  at  length.  His 
book,  though  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque in  parts,  is  terribly  spun 
out.  He  constantly  interrupts 
the  thread  of  his  narrative  by 
inserting  out  of  all  order  cases 
of  cure — like  the  pestilent  habit 
of  the  modern  advertiser,  thrust- 
ing between  the  pages  of  an  in- 
teresting novel  a  fly-leaf  of  some 
new  nostrum.  The  arrangement 
must  therefore  be  pronounced  bad. 
This  is  the  chief  literary  and 
artistic  defect  of  an  otherwise 
well-written  book.  It  may  be 
enough  to  quote  a  sentence  or 
two  of  M.  Lassere's  upon  the 
dogma.  "  Marie  est  plus  que 
conc,ue  sans  peche  :  elle  est  1'Im- 
maculee  Conception  elle  meme.  .  .  . 
C'est  comme  si  elle  eut  dit,  non 
pas,  'Je  suis  Yierge,'  mais,  'Je 
suis  la  Virginite  incarnee  et  viv- 
ante;'  non  pas,  'Je  suis  blanche,' 
mais,  'Je  suis  la  Blancheur.'" — 
P.  191. 

M.  Lassere  asks  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  such  crowds  of  pil- 
grims come  to  pray  before  a  desert 
cave  unknown  ten  years  ago  1  how 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  word 
of  a  child  should  have  made  so 
many  regard  it  as  a  shrine  of 
divinity  ?  how  they  should  come 
at  her  bidding  to  build  over  it 
the  vast  church  which  is  to  cost 
almost  two  millions  of  (French) 
money  ?  how  the  testimony  of  an 
ignorant  shepherd  -  girl  upon  ap- 
paritions which  no  one  else  around 


her  saw,  could  produce  such  pro- 
digious results  ? 

It  might  not  be  easy  to  answer 
M.  Lassere's  questions  if  we  were 
not  allowed  to  take  into  account 
the  temperament  and  character  of 
the  people ;  if  we  did  not  know 
how  long  the  wood  had  been  dry- 
ing for  such  a  fire ;  if  we  had  had 
no  instances  of  similar  hallucina- 
tions ;  if  we  were  not  assured  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind. 

M.  Lassere  himself  says  (p.  8) : 
"  Le  pays  a  une  devotion  particu- 
liere  a  la  Vierge.  Les  sanctuaires 
qui  lui  sont  consacres  sont  nom- 
breux  dans  les  Pyrenees.  .  .  .  Tous 
les  autels  de  1'eglise  de  Lourdes 
sont  dedies  a  la  Mere  de  Dieu." 

The  mother  of  Bernadette,  he 
tells  us,  was  ill  at  the  time  of  her 
birth,  and  unable  to  nourish  her 
infant,  who  was  put  out  to  nurse 
in  a  neighbouring  village.  There 
she  appears  to  have  remained  till 
she  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
though  by  that  time  she  seemed 
to  be  scarcely  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve.  She  was  employed  by  her 
foster  parents  to  look  after  the 
sheep  upon  the  desert  mountains. 
She  was  subject,  it  appears,  to 
asthma;  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  and  instead  of  French, 
spoke  only  the  uncouth  patois  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

She  was  evidently  morbid  and 
imaginative  when  she  returned 
home  from  those  mountain  soli- 
tudes, which  are  not  always  the 
best  school  for  such  temperaments. 
The  photographs  of  her  at  this  age 
are  rather  pleasing — far  more  so 
than  those  taken  later  on,  when 
she  had  become  a  soeur  de  charite 
in  the  Convent  of  St  Gildart  at 
Nevers,  where  she  died  about 
twenty  years  after,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  There  is  a  rather 
painful  photograph  of  Soeur  Marie 
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Bernard,  as  she  was  then  called, 
on  her  bed  of  death,  with  another 
sister  in  an  attitude  on  the  floor. 

M.  Lassere  describes,  exactly  in 
the  style  of  a  religious  romance, 
how  the  child  went  one  day  to  the 
grotto  with  a  younger  sister  and 
another  little  companion,  where 
about  mid-day  she  heard  a  sound 
like  a  hurricane,  and  saw  in  a 
niche  of  the  rock  a  female  form  of 
incomparable  splendour.  She  tried 
to  utter  a  cry,  but  her  voice  stuck 
in  her  throat.  She  shivered  in  all 
her  limbs,  and  finally  sank  upon 
her  knees.  She  really  seems  to 
have  had  a  cataleptic  seizure,  or  a 
nervous  attack  of  some  kind.  Re- 
turned to  herself  ("  completement 
revenue  a  elle" — p.  30),  she  rejoined 
her  companions,  who  were  mean- 
while a  little  way  off,  and  who, 
noticing  her  agitation,  plied  her 
with  questions,  till  she  described 
to  them  the  "vision."  The  next 
Sunday,  Bernadette  and  her  com- 
panions, who  were  now  fired  with 
curiosity,  return  to  the  grotto. 
Arrived,  they  immediately  fall  on 
their  knees  and  recite  the  Rosary. 
Bernadette  has  another  "  vision  "  ; 
her  companions,  however,  seeing 
no  sight  and  hearing  no  sound. 
After  vespers  the  strange  story  is 
discussed  by  the  crowd  to  whom  it 
had  been  communicated  —  "vires 
acquirit  eundo."  During  the  week 
a  good  many  people  came  to  the 
cottage  to  interrogate  the  child. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of 
Lent.  The  "  ceremonies  funebres  " 
of  Ash-Wednesday  wrought  upon 
the  minds  of  two  other  persons  of 
higher  degree — one  of  them  a  young 
girl  already  enrolled  in  the  "  con- 
gregation des  enfants  de  Marie," 
the  other  a  married  lady.  They 
propose  to  accompany  Bernadette 
next  morning,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
having  first  heard  Mass  in  the 
church,  on  another  visit  to  the 
grotto.  Bernadette  again  sees  the 


Virgin,  "  invisible  pour  tout  autre 
qu'elle"  (p.  41).  Her  companions, 
in  a  passage  which  reminds  one  of 
the  table  -  turning  mania  of  the 
time,  promptly  produce  writing 
materials,  and  direct  Bernadette 
to  request  the  invisible  stranger  to 
write  down  her  wishes.  This  re- 
quest cannot,  it  appears,  be  com- 
plied with ;  but  in  answer  to  an- 
other, it  is  intimated  that  at  the 
next  interview  others  will  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present.  The  Virgin 
adds,  "  Je  desire  y  voir  du  monde," 
and  in  polite  terms  requests  Ber- 
nadette to  do  her  the  favour  of  re- 
turning every  day  for  a  fortnight 
(pp.  43,  44). 

The  two  devotees  lose  no  time 
in  relating  what,  after  all,  they  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard.  The  report 
spread  like  wild-fire.  It  happened 
to  be  market-day,  and  the  story  is 
carried  into  all  the  country-side. 
Every  morning  hundreds,  on  Sun- 
day thousands,  escort  or  attend 
Bernadette  at  her  now  daily  visit 
to  the  grotto.  Every  day  it  is  the 
same  story.  Every  day  she  is  in 
a  state  of  ecstasy,  seeing  what  no 
one  else  can  see,  and  hearing  what 
none  else  can  hear. 

One  day,  however,  "  a  1'heure 
habituelle  des  apparitions  "  (p.  32), 
the  crowd  who  waited  for  La  Voy- 
ante  on  the  banks  of  the  Gave  were 
disappointed.  Her  parents  had 
been  persuaded  to  send  the  poor 
child  to  school.  The  sceurs  de 
charite  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
"  que  toutes  ces  visions  n'avaient 
rien  de  reel,  qu'elle  avait  le  cerveau 
derange^  ou  qu'elle  mentait "  (p. 
83).  Bernadette  was  forbidden  by 
parents  and  teachers  to  return  to 
the  grotto.  Bernadette,  however, 
led  by  a  divine  impulse — we  have 
M.  Lassere's  assurance  for  it — dis- 
obeys,— conduct  which  M.  Lassere, 
with  curious  casuistry,  defends. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  local 
authorities  had  already  intervened 
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to  stop  what  threatened  to  be  a 
growing  nuisance,  with  no  more 
success  than  has  been  achieved  in 
stopping  the  processions  of  the 
"  Salvation  Army "  in  our  own 
country.  "  Le  mouvement  popu- 
laire  suivait  son  libre  cours,  et 
grossissait  comme  les  fleuves  de 
ces  coiitrees  a  la  fonte  des  neiges  " 
(p.  141). 

The  Virgin  now  directed  Berna- 
dette  to  go  to  the  priests  and  tell 
them  she  desired  a  chapel  to  be 
built  upon  the  spot.  The  Cure, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  sense.  He  bade  the  child 
first  ask  for  a  sign.  "  L' Appari- 
tion, me  racontes-tu,  a  sous  ses 
pieds  un  rosier  sauvage.  .  .  .  Dis- 
lui  de  ma  part  que,  si  elle  veut 
la  chapelle,  elle  fasse  fleurir  le 
rosier"  (p.  104).  In  the  language 
of  the  officials,  "  L' Apparition  est 
sommee  de  montrer  son  passe- 
port  "(p.  105). 

Some  expressed  their  persuasion 
that  the  wild  rose  would  flourish. 
M.  Lassere  notes,  in  rather  an 
injured  tone,  that  it  did  not — 
whereby  the  faith  of  some  seemed 
rather  shaken.  He  supplies  us, 
however,  with  the  probable  reasons 
which  moved  the  Virgin  to  with- 
hold the  sign. 

M.  Lassere,  who  is  generally  as 
correct  in  his  frequent  textual 
citations  of  Scripture  as  he  is 
hopelessly  wrong  in  their  applica- 
tion, makes  here  a  mistake.  He 
attributes  (p.  105)  to  the  centu- 
rion the  pathetic  prayer  of  the 
father  of  the  demoniac  child, — 
"  Lord,  I  believe  :  help  Thou  mine 
unbelief." 

Bernadette,  however,  to  return 
to  the  story,  soon  gives  them  her- 
self a  sign.  She  scratches  the 
ground,  and  a  small  stream  of 
water  begins  to  flow,1  which  event- 


ually becomes  one  of  the  industries 
of  Lourdes. 

The  crowds  now  seem  to  swell 
with  the  stream.  People  marched 
all  night  that  they  might  see  "  La 
Sainte,"  as  she  now  begins  to  be 
called,  in  the  morning.  Between 
five  and  six  thousand  persons  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gave.  When  the  sun  set,  they 
still  remained  on  the  spot — "  une 
foule  d'ames  croyantes  " — lighted 
candles  and  torches  correspond- 
ing on  earth  to  the  stars  which 
twinkled  in  the  heavens.  By  the 
last  day  of  the  fortnight  20,000 
persons  were  assembled  before  the 
grotto. 

The  clergy,  to  do  them  justice, 
at  first  gave  no  encouragement  to 
these  extravagances,  though  they 
have  since  made  up  for  their  re- 
rnissness.  Bernadette,  however,  is 
wonderfully  persistent.  In  spite  of 
her  want  of  success  in  the  matter 
of  the  sign,  she  again  approaches 
the  Cure  of  Lourdes.  "  Elle  veut 
qu'on  construise  une  chapelle,  et 
qu'on  fasse  des  processions  a  la 
grotte"  (p.  143). 

The  poor  Cure  at  last  betakes 
himself  to  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop 
meanwhile  had  been  approached  by 
the  Prefet,  and  the  Prefet  had  been 
set  in  motion  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  we  should  call  him — "  Le 
Ministre  de  1'Instruction  publique 
et  des  Cultes."  His  words  are 
worth  recording :  "  II  importe,  a 
mon  avis,  de  mettre  un  terme  a 
des  actes  qui  finiraient  par  com- 
promettre  les  veritables  interets 
du  Catholicisme,  et  affaiblir  le 
sentiment  religieux  dans  les  popu- 
lations" (p.  194). 

The  Prefet,  as  M.  Lassere  ad- 
mits, was  a  sincere  Christian  and 
good  Catholic.  Though  somewhat 
pedantically  expressed,  and  savour- 


1  M.  Lassere  is  very  hard  on  the  doubters  who  remembered  that 
par  hasard  trouve  les  eaux  de  Suchon  "  (p.  247). 
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ing  of  the  French  official  style  and 
spirit,  nothing  can  well  exceed  the 
good  sense  of  his  remonstrances. 

Unhappily  the  Prefet  and  the 
Bishop  had  just  had  a  little  dif- 
ference in  another  matter  which 
we  need  not  enter  into.  The 
Bishop  appears  in  this  instance  to 
have  been  in  the  right,  though  we 
do  not  know  with  what  amount  of 
conciliation  the  dispute  was  con- 
ducted. It  ended,  however,  in  a 
complete  rupture,  which  probably 
made  the  settlement  of  the  graver 
question  still  more  difficult.  So 
that  when  the  Prefet,  in  the  in- 
terests of  order  and  of  religion, 
"  compromis  par  ces  hallucinations 
ou  ces  supercheries,"  appealed  to 
the  Bishop  to  discountenance  the 
"  scenes  scandaleuses  "  at  Lourdes, 
the  Bishop  contented  himself  with 
appointing  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry, composed  wholly  of  eccle- 
siastics, to  investigate  a  matter 
already  sufficiently  understood, 
and  about  which  every  sane  and 
dispassionate  person  must  long 
since  have  made  up  his  mind. 
This,  of  course,  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  whole  enterprise. 
The  miracles  increased.  The  flame 
of  Bernadette's  cierye  played  over 
her  hand  harmlessly  (p.  198). 
Several  persons  were  suddenly 
cured  by  the  application  of  the 
water,  on  the  analysis  of  which 
chemists  differed,  though  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  was,  that  it  was 
an  ordinary  spring.  An  infant, 
paralysed,  and  apparently  on  the 
.point  of  death,  was  kept  by  its 
distracted  mother  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  the  stream,  and  restored 
to  sudden  and  complete  health 
(pp.  167-175). 

There  were  judgments  also.  A 
woman  who  had  let  a  carriage  to 
the  local  superintendent  of  police, 
who  had  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
superstition,  fell  from  a  hay-loft 
and  broke  a  rib,  A  man  who  had 


lent  him  a  hatchet  had  his  feet 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of 
wood  (pp.  233,  234). 

Notable  personages  now  came  to 
pray  before  the  grotto  ;  among 
them  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  the  re- 
doubtable editor  of  the  ultramon- 
tane '  Univers,'  and  Mrs  Admi- 
ral Bruat  ("  Madame  1'Amirale 
Bruat "),  Gouvernante  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  who  had  been  attracted 
like  other  devotes  from  Biarritz. 

At  this  nick  of  time  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Auch  and  another  emi- 
nent personage  applied  to  the  Em 
peror,  who  then  happened  to  be  at 
Biarritz ;  whereupon  that  modern 
Gallic  telegraphed  to  the  authori- 
ties to  let  the  people  at  Lourdes 
do  as  they  liked.  It  reads  like 
an  actual  reversal  of  the  famous 
order,  "  Par  le  roi,  defense  de  faire 
miracle  en  ce  lieu." 

M.  Lassere,  who  admits  that  he 
writes  ten  years  after  the  events 
he  professes  to  relate,  and  whose 
style  throughout  (notwithstanding 
his  disclaimer)  is  the  style  of  the 
novelist  rather  than  of  the  his- 
torian, is  very  severe  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  reports  transmitted  by 
the  authorities.  He  says,  in  a 
tone  of  virtuous  indignation,  "  On 
a  vu  quels  romans  impossibles 
I'homiete  Ministre  Rouland  avait 
gravement  acceptes  comme  des 
verites  incoiitestables "  (p.  350). 
It  is  allowable  to  reply — 

"mutato  nomine,  de  te 

Fabula  narratur." 

We  are  by  this  time  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  Mandement  of  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes,  pronouncing  for 
the  reality  of  the  apparition, 
authorising  the  "culte  de  N.  D. 
de  Lourdes,"  and  proposing  to 
begin  building  the  church  which 
Bernadette  had  demanded,  on  the 
site  which  the  astute  prelate  had 
already  taken  care  to  buy. 

The  part  played  by  the  Horn  an 
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Catholic  clergy  in  all  this  dis- 
creditable transaction  seems  nat- 
ural enough.  We  see  them,  at 
least  the  more  intelligent  and 
honest  among  them,  at  first  re- 
luctant to  commit  their  Church  in 
an  age  like  this  to  a  new  miracle. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  has  just 
had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  a  devout  and  accomplished 
Komart  Catholic  layman  who  vol- 
unteered a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  deplored  the  whole  mis- 
chievous business  of  Lourdes,  but 
declared  it  was  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical  people  who  pushed  the 
priests  on.  In  a  religious  as  well 
as  in  a  political  sense,  the  saying 
seems  to  hold  true — 

"  Parties  are  like  to  fish,  'tis  said ; 
The  tail  directs  them,  not  the  head." 

There  is  yet,  perhaps,  another 
factor  in  the  case  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  as  Deme- 
trius reminded  his  fellow-crafts- 
men at  an  earlier  shrine,  "  Sirs, 
ye  perceive  that  by  this  our  craft 
we  have  our  wealth."  We  have 
but  to  substitute  one  name  (sacred 
as  it  is,  yet  human  after  all) 
for  another  in  that  narrative,  and 
the  correspondence  is  complete. 
When  one  finds  an  image  (one 
must  use  the  word) — an  image  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  every 
house,  in  every  room  of  the  house, 
made  after  the  precise  pattern  de- 
scribed by  the  clairvoyants,  even 


down  to  minute  details  of  its 
dress,1 — not  the  really  adorable 
representation  of  the  mother  with 
the  Son,  but  of  the  mother  design- 
edly without  the  Son, — there  is 
but  one  word  for  it ;  it  is  said 
without  bitterness  —  Mariolatry. 
Throughout  this  region  Mary; 
reigns  supreme.  The  human 
mother  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  divine  Son. 

That  any  one  with  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hands  can  accept 
a  culte  so  out  of  all  harmony  with 
it,  is  one  of  those  problems  in 
psychology  which  seem  incapable 
of  solution.2  That  priests  who  re- 
gard with  horror  the  progress  of 
impiety  should  imagine  this  culte 
the  best  means  of  counteracting  it, 
is  perhaps  still  more  surprising. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  Celestials 
in  the  Flowery  Land  who  at  first 
thought  to  drive  back  the  army 
of  the  barbarians  with  horrid  cries 
and  pictures  of  imaginary  dragons. 
Yain  visions  are  not  the  way  to 
overcome  unbelief.  Modern  mir- 
acles, impiously  and  fatuously 
placed  on  a  footing  with  the  histor- 
ical ones,3  do  but  add  fuel  to  the 
flame.  To  call  these  silly  super- 
stitions "croyances  Chretiehnes  " 
(p.  140)  is  an  abuse  of  language. 
Pious  frauds  no  longer  impose 
even  on  the  faithful.  In  every 
pilgrimage  conducted  to  Lourdes 
superstition  knocks  another  nail 
in  its  own  coffin.  And  if  this  were 


1  The  morbid  and  imaginative  child,  in  her  dream  or  swoon,  probably  improved 
upon  one  of  the  images  she  had  often  seen  in  churches.     M.  Lassere's  description 
(pp.   26-28),  notwithstanding   his    disclaimer,   suggests  as  much, — just  as  pre- 
cocious children  under  Puritan  surroundings  sometimes  produce  religious  tracts 
out  of  their  recollection  of  other  tracts. 

2  To  that  mother  in  Israel  who  envied  the  blessedness  of  her  that  bare  Him, 
we  remember  the  response  of  the  divine  Son,   "Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it." 

3  See  p.    142,  where  M.  Lassere  compares  the  conduct  of  the  doubters  at 
Lourdes  to  that  of  the  Jews  who  resisted  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
apostles.     At  p,  120  he  speaks  of  the  hand  of  the  Virgin,- — "  cette  main  delicate 
et  puissante  &  laquelle  la  nature  est  soumise."     We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we 
say  that  M,  Lassere  has  made  her  a  goddess. 
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all,  it  would  not  be  to  be  regretted. 
But  what  renders  it  so  mischievous 
is,  that  it  is  a  blow  at  religious 
faith  itself.  The  party  of  unbe- 
lief will  see  no  difference  between 
Christianity  and  the  various  coun- 
terfeits of  it.  These  unintelligent 
enthusiasts  are  but  playing  into 
their  hands.  Men  of  the  calibre 
of  M.  Lassere  are  perpetually  pro- 
testing against  the  prevailing  un- 
belief. They  have  only  themselves 
to  thank  for  it.  They  have  com- 
pelled their  countrymen  to  swal- 
low so  much,  that  now  they  will 
believe  nothing. 

Yet  let  us  not  be  too  hard  on 
others.  Let  us  look  nearer  home. 
When  we  see  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  in  Ire- 
land, and  trusted  and  admired 
statesmen  in  England  and  Scotland 
(repudiating  all  former  pledges), 
aiding  and  abetting  those  with 


whom  killing  is  no  murder,  and 
who,  whether  disciples  of  St  Simon 
or  not,  are  practically  agreed  that 
la  propriete  c'est  le  vol} — we  shall 
feel  the  less  surprise  at  finding 
those  of  whom  we  hoped  better 
things  giving  affirmation  authen- 
tique  to  the  grotesque  superstition 
of  Lourdes. 

So  the  dream  of  an  hysterical 
girl  has  made  a  simple  village  in 
the  Pyrenees  a  name  to  conjure 
by;  has  brought  innumerable 
crowds  of  profitable  pilgrims  to 
an  unimportant  place ;  has  appar- 
ently strengthened,  for  a  time,  the 
ultramontane  position.  But  we 
have  only  to  go  back  to  those 
sands  of  Biarritz  to  be  reminded 
that  "things  are  not  what  they 
seem."  One  ventures  also  to  re- 
call a  divine  allegory  of  a  man 
who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 
G.  J.  COWLEY-BROWN. 
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A    STIFF-NECKED     GENERATION. —  CONCLUSION. 
CHAPTER   XXXVI. — LADY   JULIA'S   LITTLE    PLAN. 

"  I  delight  in  the  tender  passions,  and  would  befriend  all  under  their  influence." — The  Duenna. 


A  MELANCHOLY  and  dreary  time 
now  set  in  for  all  connected  with 
those  in  whom  we  are  interested, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  ex- 
ception was  Miss  Catherine  Lis- 
card. 

Catherine,  as  we  know,  was  a 
young  person  with  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  turning  events,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow  to  those  around 
her,  to  her  own  advantage;  and 
she  had  early  seen  the  strong 
points  of  the  present  situation. 

In  Lady  Caroline's  day,  and  in 
Rosamund's  day,  Catherine  had 
been  nowhere  —  a  demure  puss, 
creeping  about  in  the  background  ; 
occasionally  emitting  sparks,  it  is 
true,  which  might  have  enlight- 
ened more  watchful  eyes,  but 
which  had  been  passed  over  by 
those  two  dominant  spirits,  each 
too  much  taken  up  with  her  own 
whims  and  projects  to  give  a  mo- 
ment to  the  supposition  that  a 
younger  and  feebler  member  of 
the  family,  could  also  have  a  mind 
of  her  own. 

Catherine  had  bided  her  time. 

On  the  death  of  her  mother  she 
had  made  some  faint,  wavering, 
and  uncertain  attempts  at  coming 
forward,  making  herself  useful,  and 
sliding  into  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion; but  Rosamund  had  been  in 
no  mood  to  allow  of  indulgences 
and  encroachments  at  that  time. 
Everything  which  had  savoured  of 
a  reflection  on  the  old  customs,  and 
an  overturning  of  the  set  routine, 
had  been  promptly  quelled,  and 
Catherine  had  at  first  made  no 
way. 

Then    she    had    tried     making 


friends  with  Gilbert,  and  been 
more  successful.  She  had  more 
than  once  taken  him  off  her  sis- 
ter's hands,  enabled  Rosamund  to 
slip  away  to  solitude  when  only 
she  could  have  done  so,  and  estab- 
lished a  claim  on  the  latter's  grati- 
tude which  had  borne  fruit.  When 
she  had  been  permitted  to  dine 
late  on  the  night  of  Emily's  and 
Henrietta's  arrival,  the  ice  had 
been  really  broken. 

All  the  rest  had  been  easy. 
She  had  made  a  slip  in  looking 
ungenial  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  more  jocose  dinner- table  than 
was  usual — and  that  on  the  first 
occasion  of  her  presiding  over  it — 
but  the  error  had  been  quickly  re- 
trieved ;  and  although  another  mo- 
mentary check  had  been  received 
on  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the 
frolicsome  succeeding  week,  she 
had  again  found  her  opportunity 
in  the  reaction  which  had  fol- 
lowed. 

Dear  papa  could  not  dine  alone 
— could  not  drive  about  alone — 
could  not  have  a  long,  dull  evening 
alone.  She  had  so  much  enjoyed 
dear  papa's  music ;  and  had  prac- 
tised an  accompaniment  on  purpose 
to  please  him,  so  surely  now  he 
would  not  refuse  to  hear  it  ?  What 
could  dear  papa  do  but  agree,  and 
listen  to  her  carefully  prepared 
chit-chat,  and,  in  spite  of  himself, 
be  drawn  into  ordering  the  phaeton 
round,  and  bringing  out  the  flute  ? 

Certes,  Catherine  was  better 
than  nobody.  And  though  one's 
own  schoolgirl  daughter  is  no  great 
thing,  and  a  poor  exchange  for  a 
lively,  bantering,  roguish  young 
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lady  visitor,  still,  when  the  one  is 
not  to  be  had,  it  is  as  well  to  put 
up  with  the  other — and  by  degrees 
Mr  Liscard  found  it  so. 

For  one  thing,  Catherine,  con- 
scious of  the  feeble  tenure  by  which 
she  held  her  present  high  estate, 
took  infinitely  greater  pains  to 
amuse  and  gratify  her  parent  than 
any  other  member  of  the  house 
ever  had  thought  of  taking  with 
Lady  Caroline's  husband — for  in 
that  light  he  had  always  been  re- 
garded. 

Catherine  was  not  only  inva- 
riably good-humoured  and  atten- 
tive and  at  his  service,  but  she 
had  little  ingratiating  offices  at 
command,  and  little  affectionate 
flatteries  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue, 
whenever  opportunity  offered. 
Through  her  he  learned  that  Mrs 
Twopenny,  the  baker's  wife,  thought 
him  the  youngest-looking  gentle- 
man of  his  years  she  had  ever 
known ;  and  that  Mrs  Jenkins  at 
the  home  farm,  had  heard  he  had 
such  a  power  of  learning,  that  she 
was  afraid  so  much  as  to  let  fall 
a  word  before  him. 

He  had  her  own  assurance  of  his 
talents  as  a  whip,  coupled  with  the 
compliments  on  the  same  subject 
left  behind  by  Emily  Gilbert.  He 
heard  that  he  never  looked  so  well 
as  on  the  box-seat  of  his  phaeton, 
and  that  he  managed  the  spirited 
pair  so  beautifully  that  no  one 
need  ever  be  nervous  when  driven 
by  him. 

Naturally  the  spirited  pair  came 
to  the  door  the  next  day,  and 
Catherine  was  driven  wherever  she 
wanted  to  go. 

Again,  with  a  diligence  which 
neither  love  of  the  art  nor  fear  of 
Miss  Penrose  had  ever  been  able 
to  incite,  the  dutiful  daughter  now 
mastered  such  simple  ditties  as  a 
flute  very  much  out  of  practice 
could  accomplish  ;  and  as  Mr  Lis- 
card was  really  fond  of  music  for  its 


own  sake,  and  had  only  been  dis- 
couraged from  cultivating  it,  by 
Lady  Caroline's  persistent  inatten- 
tion and  ignorance,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  a  resource  against 
ennui  had  now  been  hit  upon. 

To  Catherine  it  was,  for  the 
present,  joy  enough  merely  to  play 
the  grown-up  person ;  to  sit  in  the 
vast  saloon  and  have  coffee  handed 
to  her  along  with  her  father ;  and 
to  stay  up  at  night  until  she  chose 
to  go  to  bed. 

For  this  she  would  have  paid  a 
much  heavier  price  than  merely 
drumming  on  the  piano  for  an  hour 
or  so  daily  ;  and  when,  with  an 
easy  air,  she  one  day  found  herself 
asking  for  the  loan  of  her  father's 
purse  as  they  drove  through  the 
streets  of  Longminster,  and  subse- 
quently shopping  with  it,  here  and 
there,  all  over  the  place,  without 
his  remonstrating,  or  even  seeming 
to  observe  what  she  was  about — 
(so  taken  up  was  he  with  himself, 
his  horses,  and  his  horsemanship) 
— her  cup  was  full,  and  ran  over. 

What  was  it  to  her  that  her 
sister,  the  beauty,  the  pride  of  the 
neighbourhood,  lay  slowly  recover- 
ing from  the  brink  of  death,  feeble, 
wasted,  helpless,  unable  for  the 
slightest  exertion  of  mind  or  body, 
the  bloom  on  her  cheeks  faded,  the 
round,  healthy  limbs  shrunk  and 
almost  powerless,  the  once  vigorous 
spirit  like  that  of  a  little  child  ? 

Catherine  would  answer  all  in- 
quiries in  her  most  cheerful  ac- 
cents. 

"  Rosamund  is  ever  so  much 
better,  thank  you.  Yes,  isn't  it  a 
pity  she  has  had  to  have  her  hair 
cut  off?  But  I  daresay  it  will  soon 
grow  again."  Or,  "  Aunt  Julia 
says  Rosamund  is  doing  as  well  as 
we  could  possibly  expect.  We  have 
just  been  to  the  Abbey.  Some  of 
us  go  over  nearly  every  day."  Or, 
"  Rosamund  always  liked  being 
with  Aunt  Julia.  I  daresay  she 
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would  rather  be  ill  at  the  Abbey 
than  anywhere  else." 

If  interrogated  as  to  the  prob- 
able duration  of  the  sick  girl's  re- 
covery, Catherine  would  occasion- 
ally astonish  her  interrogator. 
"When  will  Rosamund  be  fit  to 
come  home  1  Oh  dear,  not  for  a 
long,  long  time  yet.  We  have  not 
even  seen  her  yet.  Oh,  we  have 
not  thought  about  her  coming  home 
at  all.  Aunt  Julia  says  she  does 
not  know  in  the  least  when  she 
will  be  fit  to  be  moved  even  down- 
stairs,— and  as  for  leaving  the 
Abbey,  Aunt  Julia  will  keep  her 
as  long  as  ever  she  possibly  can." 
And  it  was  tolerably  obvious  that 
if  Aunt  Julia  were  to  keep  the 
sick  girl  altogether,  one  person  at 
least  would  find  no  fault  with  the 
arrangement. 

"  The  way  that  ridiculous  Cath- 
erine is  getting  the  upper  hand  in 
that  poor,  neglected  house,  really 
annoys  me  more  than  I  can  tell ! " 
exclaimed  Mrs  Waterfield  one  day, 
on  returning  from  King's  Common, 
where  Catherine  had  done  the 
honours  with  an  alacrity  and  soli- 
citude more  than  creditable  as  a 
performance,  but  which  did  not 
answer  so  well  with  every  one  as 
with  her  docile  papa.  "  I  confess 
that  to  see  that  mere  child  sitting 
perked  up  in  the  drawing-room 
in  an  afternoon,  ordering  about, 
and  taking  the  management  of 
everything — she  who  ought  to  be 
at  her  grammar  and  geography, 
and  would  never  have  been  visible 
at  all,  had  her  poor  mother  or 
Rosamund  been  about — it  is  quite 
too  much  for  me.  The  child  is  in- 
sufferable. I  cannot  think  where 
she  picked  up  all  that  manner. 
Rosamund  had  not  an  atom  of  it 
— not  at  any  time, — she  was  as 
charming  and  simple  as  possible, 
even  when  she  had  begun  to  be 
noticed,  and  made  much  of ;  and, 
for  a  wonder,  Lady  Caroline  had 


the  wisdom  not  to  try  to  improve 
her.  But  Catherine  is  a  born 
actress  and  diplomatist.  Her  cool- 
ness, her  self-possession,  the  way 
in  which  she  persecutes  you  with 
attentions  and  inquiries — and  all 
the  time  with  such  evident  satis- 
faction in  her  own  perfect  address 
and  savoir  faire — I  scarcely  know 
how  to  look.  She  is  a  detestable 
child,"  quoth  the  speaker,  with 
energy. 

Rosamund,  Mrs  Waterfield  had 
been  unable  to  resist,  in  spite,  per- 
haps, of  an  involuntary  touch  of 
envy,  and  wonder  that  the  un- 
amiable,  uninviting  Lady  Caroline 
Liscard  should  have  such  a  bright 
and  radiant  creature  belonging  to 
her — but  she  could  let  herself  out, 
as  it  were,  about  Catherine. 

Catherine  reigning  at  King's 
Common,  in  all  the  glory  of  soli- 
tude and  prominence,  and  with 
obvious  forecasting  of  gay  doings 
and  revelry  by-and-by,  was  likely 
to  have  advantages  and  surround- 
ings such  as  she  could  not  hope  to 
give  her  girls  ;  and  what  was  Cath- 
erine that  she  should  merit  such 
promotion  1  If  her  father  went 
on  as  he  had  begun,  indeed,  the 
young  regent's  reign  might  be 
short,  though  merry — but  Mrs 
Waterfield  did  not  under-rate  the 
abilities  of  the  astute  damsel ;  she 
did  not  think  that  "  dear  papa " 
would  find  himself  left  altogether 
free  to  pick  and  choose  his  society. 
Already  Catherine  had  made  great 
strides  in  her  ascendancy ;  and  as 
he  was  a  man  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  fall  once  more  under  the 
dominion  of  petticoat  government, 
if  the  daughter  could  only  hold  her 
ground  for  a  time,  she  stood  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  having  him  com- 
pletely under  her  thumb  for  the 
future. 

No  one  would  have  been  more 
indignant  at  all  of  this  than  Lady 
Julia,  had  Lady  Julia  not  been 
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entirely  engrossed  at  this   period 
by  other  and  sweeter  cares. 

It  had  become  all  in  all  to  her 
to  nurse,  and  watch,  and  brighten, 
and  support  the  feeble  life  now 
struggling  back  to  youth  and 
strength  again.  To  mark  the 
truant  colour  stealing  once  more 
over  her  darling's  cheek,  as  the 
weeks  rolled  by ;  to  note  the  little 
daily  increase  of  appetite ;  to  hail 
with  delight  the  lengthened  nightly 
slumbers  ;  to  provide  dainties  and 
delicacies,  and  cater  amusement 
sufficiently  simple  and  unexciting 
— the  while  in  her  heart  she  built 
anew  her  lately  shattered  castle  in 
the  air, — all  of  this  afforded  such  a 
round  of  occupation  as  left  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  much  out- 
side the  Abbey  precincts.  Her 
days  were  completely  filled  up,  and, 
in  consequence,  she  scarcely  ever 
went  to  King's  Common,  and  knew 
but  little  of  what  went  on  there. 

When  Catherine  would  jump 
down  from  the  phaeton,  and  run 
in  to  her  aunt,  all  eagerness  to  know 
about  the  sort  of  night  dear  Rosa- 
mund  had  passed,  and  the  sort  of 
breakfast  she  had  made,  who  could 
find  a  fault  with  that  ?  When  she 
would  rejoin,  in  answer  to  her 
aunt's  vague  hints  that  it  might  be 
long  before  the  invalid  would  be 
able  to  resume  her  wonted  place  as 
elder  daughter  and  sister,  that  if 
only  dear  Rosamund's  life  were 
spared  to  them,  they  ought  not  to 
mind  how  long  she  was  in  getting 
well  and  coming  home,  nothing 
could  be  prettier. 

The  Gilberts,  root  and  branch, 
eliminated,  love  and  kindness  for 
humankind  once  more  returned 
to  inhabit  the  tender-hearted  Lady 
Julia's  bosom — animosity  and  an- 
tagonism being  foreign  bodies  in 
that  soil  ;  and  overflowing  as  she 
was  now  with  a  thankful,  tearful 
felicity,  she  only  felt  ready  to  pity 
all  others  not  so  happy  as  herself. 


Catherine  in  consequence  got  off 
cheap. 

She  had  but  little  to  do.  Her 
fervent  inquiries  and  congratula- 
tions, her  ready  acquiescence  in 
any  little  scheme  for  her  sister's 
comfort,  and,  above  all,  her  protes- 
tations that  all  was  going  on  well 
at  King's  Common,  but  that,  of 
course,  they  were  very  dull,  very 
quiet  ("  and  very  respectable,  just 
as  they  should  be,"  internally  com- 
mented her  auditor) — completely 
satisfied  that  good  lady's  mind : 
the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  niece  stood  higher  in  her 
aunt's  good  graces  at  this  period 
than  she  had  ever  done  before — 
or,  perhaps,  was  ever  likely  to  do 
again. 

The  poor  children,  however,  were 
no  better  off  under  the  new  regime 
than  under  the  former  ones.  Their 
palmiest  days  had  been,  indeed, 
when  Gilbert's  influence  was  young, 
and  had  been  exerted  on  their  be- 
half; for  now  Catherine,  flaunting  in 
her  new-born  state,  would  no  more 
be  troubled  with  them  than  would 
Lady  Caroline  or  Rosamund,  and 
even  they  had  not  been  more  firmly 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  school- 
room regulations,  and  the  need  for 
the  whole  remaining  eight  being 
invariably  kept  out  of  sight  and 
hearing,  than  was  the  barely  eman- 
cipated pupil. 

The  only  difference  was  that 
Catherine  patronised  Miss  Pen- 
rose,  which  Rosamund  had  never 
done. 

Rosamund  had  been  sorry  for 
the  little  governess,  but  she  had 
not  cared  to  seek  her  society ;  and 
in  her  rampant  heyday,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  wilful  girl  had  done 
little  she  had  not  cared  to  do. 
Catherine,  however,  was  now  hand 
in  glove  with  her  late  preceptress, 
who,  in  her  turn,  would  not  have 
been  human  if  she  had  not  enjoyed 
the  turn  things  had  thus  taken. 
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Miss  Penrose  would  be  begged 
to  come  down  to  the  drawing-room 
in  the  evenings,  and  hear  the  flute 
and  latest  duet — when  we  may  be 
sure  she  praised  the  accompani- 
ment also ;  she  would  be  invited 
to  accompany  Catherine  on  her 
shopping  expeditions  to  Longmin- 
ster,  when  these  came  to  be  more 
frequent  than  dear  papa  cared  for, 
(and  dear  papa  was  never  troubled 
to  do  anything  for  which  he  really 
had  a  distaste  at  this  time)  : 
so  there,  by  Miss  Catherine's  side 
in  the  pony -carriage,  though  on 
a  lower  seat,  would  perch  the 
little  narrow  strip  of  a  governess, 
taking  up  next  to  no  room,  and 
feeling  quite  complacent  —  since, 
poor  soul,  the  low  seat  was  in- 
dubitably better  than  none  at  all, 
and  a  drive,  and  a  peep  at  the  gay 
windows,  and  helping  Catherine  to 
make  purchases,  and  standing  by 
while  Catherine  talked  to  acquaint- 
ances, better  than  droning  on  in 
that  endless  grind  which  had  swal- 
lowed up  so  many  years  of  her  life 
at  King's  Common. 

She  never  refused  the  holiday, 
or  half-holiday,  petitioned  for  by 
her  late  pupil,  when  the  little  band 
had  been  invited  to  the  Abbey  to 
run  riot  among  Lady  Julia's  pets, 
and  be  stuffed  with  her  good  things, 
— but  she  and  Catherine  did  not 
make  up  the  party  going  there. 
They  would  be  off  to  the  town,  to 
dressmakers,  milliners,  and  what 
not — Miss  Penrose  to  inspect  and 
admire,  Catherine  to  price  and  pur- 
chase. So  many  parcels  had  never 
found  their  way  to  a  carriage  be- 
longing to  King's  Common  before. 

All  this  time  what  was  Hartland 
doing  1 

Getting  acclimatised  to  the  new 
order  of  things  ;  beginning  to  be 
a  little  more  cheerful,  a  little  less 
silent;  to  take  an  imperceptibly 
growing  interest  in  the  state  of  the 
fields,  the  weather,  the  progress  of 


the  new  farm-buildings,  the  stables, 
the  kennels,  the  spring  meetings, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  cricketing 
season. 

He  was  not  quite  so  keen  a 
cricketer  as  he  had  been  a  year  or 
two  before — but  still  he  fancied 
he  should  not  give  up  his  team. 
He  thought  he  should  get  together 
a  few  good  horses,  and  go  in  for 
hunting  the  following  season — 
there  was  a  prospect  of  the  hunt 
being  improved,  and  he  ought  to 
encourage  it.  There  was  still  a 
little  shooting,  and  as  Rosamund's 
condition  continued  to  improve, 
shooting  men  came  and  went,  and 
made  some  sort  of  variety.  But 
still  there  was  more  needed. 

"He  requires  an  out-and-out 
thorough  change,"  said  his  friend 
Stoneby,  one  day.  "  You  should 
pack  Hartland  off,  Lady  Julia.  He 
is  moping  here." 

"  My  dear  Mr  Stoneby,  /  pack 
Hartland  off!  Why,  nothing  on 
earth  would  induce  him  to  go.  -He 
will  not  stir  from  horn0*;  he  has 
not  slept  a  night  away  from  the 
house  since — you  know  when." 

"  The  very  reason  he  should  go 
now." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  not  go 
— until  Rosamund  is  better." 

"  She  is  out  of  all  danger  now, 
Lady  Julia." 

"  Oh,  entirely,  dear  child  ;  noth- 
ing but  strength  is  needed.  As 
soon  as  she  is  fit  to  travel,  I  pro- 
pose taking  her  abroad.  Why, 
to  be  sure " — and  she  stopped, 
and  her  whole  face  beamed — "to 
be  sure,  if  Hartland  would  go 
with  us !  " 

"No,  no,  not  that,"  said 

Mr  Stoneby,  smiling  and  shaking 
his  head.  "  No,  Lady  Julia,  that 
would  not  suffice.  That  would  do 
no  good  at  all,"  added  he,  frankly, 
for  he  was  now  drawn  by  a  closer 
tie  than  ever  to  the  Abbey  inmates, 
and  was  known  as  "  Hartland's 
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dear,  kind,  invaluable  friend "  there. 
"Do  you  not  understand,"  pro- 
ceeded he,  "that  that  sort  of 
change  would  simply  be  no  change  1 
Hartland  ought  to  leave  behind 
him  every  familiar  thought,  and 
voice,  and  face.  He  ought  to 
breathe  a  completely  new  mental 
atmosphere.  He  needs  this  even 
more  than  a  physical  one.  For 
that  very  reason  I  have  not  offered 
myself » 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  ! " 

"  It  would  not  answer ;  it  would 
not  serve  our  end,  Lady  Julia. 
Let  him  shake  off  for  the  time 
every  one  and  everything  with 
which  is  connected  a  painful  asso- 
ciation. Let  him  go  over  the  seas, 
right  away — say  to  America,  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  camp  out  in 
the  Far  West — you  will  have  him 
come  back  another  man.  Before 
he  knows,  he  will  find  himself  dis- 
encumbered of  all  the  cobwebs 
which  the  last  six  months  have 
spun  around  him.  He  will  knock 
up  new  Acquaintanceships;  form 
new  interests ;  insensibly  drop  his 
melancholy,  and  —  wonder  what 
has  become  of  his  liver.  I  assure 
you,  Lady  Julia,  a  great  deal  of 
the  gloom  which  still  overshadows 
Hartland — though  it  has  lightened 
much  of  late — is  due  to  a  very 
prosaic  and  explicable  cause.  He 
is  capricious  about  his  food,  and 
neglects  his  hours.  Then,  for  a 
long  time,  he  took  not  a  third  of 
his  usual  exercise.  Then,  he  has 
had  no  society — 

"  Very  true  indeed,"  assented 
poor  Lady  Julia,  as  meekly  as  if 
she  had  been  to  blame  for  it  all ; 
"  but,  Mr  Sfconeby,  he  is  so  much 
better  than  he  was." 

"He  is  better:  he  is  getting 
over  it,"  replied  Jack  ;  "  and  for 
that  very  reason  he  is  fit  to  go  off 
by  himself,  and  to  get  all  the  good 
of  so  doing.  We  could  not  have 
trusted  him  alone  till  now." 


"And  he  was  too  anxious,"  and 
she  shot  him  a  glance. 

"Yes,  of  course.  To  have  left 
you  in  your  anxiety  would  have 
been  unfeeling " 

"  Oh,  Mr  Stoneby,  you  know 
what  I  mean." 

"You  mean  that  he  was  un- 
happy on  his  own  account  1 " 

"I  am  sure,  certain,  that  he  cares 
for  her.  And  I  had  so  hoped  that 
when  she  was  able  to  be  down- 
stairs and  about,  and  when  they 
could  see  each  other  quietly  every 
day,  and  she  could  get  to  know 
him  and  appreciate  him — oh,  you 
know,  I  think  you  know,  what  is 

my  greatest  hope  and  prayer " 

and  the  fond,  imprudent  creature 
clasped  her  hands,  while  the  water 
stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  Jack, 
quietly,  "  has  it  ever  struck  you 
that  perhaps,  in  the  old  days,  if 
this  event  which  you  so  earnestly 
desire  had  not  been  put  in  motion, 
and  prepared  for  as  it  were,  it 
might  already  have  come  to  pass 
of  itself  ?  Believe  me,  it  does  not 
do  to  try  to  pull  the  strings  of 
destiny " 

"  We  only  thought  it  would  be 
so  nice,"  murmured  she. 

Who  could  proceed  with  a  lec- 
ture after  that  ? 

"Certainly you  understand  Hart- 
land  as  no  one  else  does,"  conced- 
ed Lady  Julia,  recovering  herself  ; 
"  and  Rosamund  is  not — of  course 
— poor  darling,  she  is  thin,  and 
pale,  and  fragile  -  looking  ;  and 
with  all  her  beautiful  hair  gone, 
she  cannot  look  her  best.  It 
might  be  as  well  that  Hartland 
should  not  see  her  just  now." 

"  Quite  as  well,"  assented  Jack, 
profoundly. 

"  She  will  soon  be  every  bit  as 
pretty — as  beautiful  as  ever,"  add- 
ed Lady  Julia,  jealousy  in  arms  at 
once.  "People  are  very  much  mis- 
taken who  think  she  is  going  to  be 
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a  poor,  pale  invalid  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  Still — for  the  present, 
we  must  be  thankful  to  have  her 
as  she  is.  And  if  you  think  Hart- 
land  should  really  go "  and  she 

sighed  a  sigh  of  resignation. 

It  was  a  little  hard  to  have  to 
give  up  all  the  cosy  prospect  of 
Rosamund  as  the  most  interesting 
of  convalescents,  making  daily  pro- 
gress under  Hartland's  care ; — she 
had  pictured  fresh  spring  morn- 
ings, and  had  seen  the  two  saunter- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  the  sun- 
shine, she  leaning  her  fragile  form 
upon  his  stalwart  arm,  he  bending 
over,  all  pride  and  protection, — 
she  had  seen  the  happy  girl  piloted 
in  the  broad,  low,  easy  carriage, 
through  green  lanes  and  budding 
hedgerows  —  seen  the  hourly  in- 
crease of  tenderness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  confidence  on  the  other, 
finally  ending  in  the  glad  avowal 
— all  taking  place  in  her  own  child- 
hood's home,  the  home  to  be  also 
theirs ! 

Still,  if  it  would  be  best  other- 
wise, who  was  she  to  rebel  ?  Ulti- 
mately she  decided  to  sound  Hart- 
land,  and  find  out  how  he  felt  in 
the  matter. 

As  she  had  foreseen,  at  first  he 
would  hear  neither  reason  nor 
argument,  and  stood  stoutly  out 
against  the  idea.  He  had  no  need 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  He  was 
very  well  where  he  was.  He  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  travel.  If 
they  liked,  he  would  go  up  to  town 
for  a  few  days,  presently.  He 
would  go  to  Liverpool  and  see  the 
Grand  ^National  run.  More  than 
that  he  would  not  do. 

But  by  degrees  the  continual 
droppings,  which  are  said  to  wear 
out  a  stone,  had  their  effect. 

Lady  Julia,  having  been  brought 
to  perceive  that  the  tempting  vision 
of  her  two  beloveds  billing  and 
cooing  under  her  protecting  wing, 
was  not  perhaps  the  most  likely 


one  to  prove  a  reality,  nor,  if  it 
did,  to  produce  lasting  happiness 
— since  the  one  stood  in  scarcely 
less  need  of  care  than  the  other — 
ended  by  throwing  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  Mr  Stoneby's  pro- 
position ;  was  convinced  because 
he  was  convinced,  and  resolute 
because  he  was  resolute. 

When  Hartland  was  restored  to 
full  health  and  vigour,  and  Rosa- 
mund to  her  home  and  position — 
then  would  be  the  time  for  love- 
making  proper  to  recommence. 
Her  other  scheme  would  now,  she 
saw,  with  the  usual  adaptability 
of  her  sweet  and  pliable  nature, 
be  not  without  its  drawbacks. 

Accordingly  she  was  full  to  the 
brim  of  assurances,  and  prognosti- 
cations ;  called  in  Mr  Stoneby  to 
supply  arguments;  and  got  hope- 
lessly entangled  amidst  wilds,  des- 
erts, and  prairies. 

The  result,  however,  was  all  that 
was  desired. 

Hartland  was  off,  and  off  with- 
out seeing  his  cousin. 

"  She  did  not  ask  to  see  him, 
nor  he  to  see  her,"  Lady  Julia  ex- 
plained to  her  confidential  adviser 
thereafter.  "Why  he  did  not,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  think  I  can  guess 
at  dear  Rosamund's  feelings.  Poor 
child,  she  does  so  dislike  the  sight 
of  herself  in  the  glass.  And  I  am 
sure  a  sweeter  face — but  the  little 
frilled  cap  is  rather  trying.  I 
cannot  honestly  say  it  is  becoming, 
and  I  hope  she  will  soon  be  able 
to  dispense  with  it.  Her  hair  is 
beginning  to  show  again  nicely, 
and  will  be  quite  lovely  within  a 
month '  or  two.  Still  I  think,  I 
do  think,  it  is  something  to  do 
with  that,  which  makes  her  shrink 
from  seeing  any  one ;  and  when  I 
told  her  Hartland  had  sent  her 
his  ;  good-bye,'  she  seemed  rather 
relieved  than  otherwise,  only  a 
little  —  perhaps  a  little  —  disap- 
pointed ;  but  I  don't  know.  One 
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thing,  however,  she  certainly  did 
not  ask  to  see  him." 

Not  long  after  the  young  man's 
departure,  the  invalid  was  pro- 
nounced not  only  fit  to  be  down- 
stairs and  out  of  doors,  but  to  con- 
template the  trip  of  which  Lady 
Julia  had  spoken. 

The  project  accordingly  took 
shape  with  increased  minuteness, 
and  at  length  grew  so  alluring  and 
so  prominent,  that  a  desire — an 
unmistakable  desire — to  partake 
in  it,  began  to  manifest  itself  on 
the  part  of  Rosamund's  sister. 

Could  she  not  be  of  use  in  help- 
ing to  wait  upon  dear  Rosamund  ? 
Could  she  not  run  about,  and  fetch 
and  carry  for  her  ?  Could  she  not 
save  Aunt  Julia  trouble,  write  her 
letters,  and  talk  French?  Miss 
Penrose  had  always  pronounced 
her  to  be  the  best  French  scholar 
in  the  family,  and  it  would  be  such 
a  pleasure  to  talk  French  for  Aunt 
Julia. 

Aunt  Julia,  however,  was  not  to 
be  tempted.  Catherine  might  be 
very  well  at  King's  Common,  and 
her  notable  qualities  were  of  ser- 
vice there  as  keeping  all  smooth 
during  her  sister's  enforced  ab- 
sence— so  much  the  good  lady  was 
ready  to  allow ;  but  beyond  that,  she 
had  no  love  for  her  younger  niece. 

Had  Rosamund  indeed  expressed 
a  wish  for  her  companionship — but 
Rosamund  almost  laughed  at  the 
suggestion.  She  and  Catherine 
had  never  had  an  idea  in  common. 


To  Lady  Julia  she  would  not  now 
expose  her  sister,  as  in  old  times  she 
had  not  spared  to  do,  but  neither 
was  she  going  to  give  in  to  Cath- 
erine yet. 

"  If  it  had  been  Clemmy  Stone- 
by  ! "  she  said,  and  almost  before 
the  words  had  crossed  her  lips, 
Clemmy  Stoneby  it  was  to  be. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  an  excel- 
lent, what  a  first-rate  idea !  Of 
course,  Clemmy  is  the  very  person. 
She  must  and  shall  come.  She  is 
devoted  to  you,  and  she, — I  will 
pay  all  her  expenses — everything. 
We  owe  so  much  to  her  dear,  kind, 
invaluable  brother.  How  thankful 
we  should  be  to  have  such  a  young 
man  for  our  parish  clergyman ! 
And  Clementina  herself  will  be 
quite  perfect  as  a  companion.  Be- 
sides which,  I  cannot  rejoice  enough 
at  having  it  in  my  power  to  give 
her  the  pleasure." 

Poor  little  Clementina  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven  when  she  had 
received  Jack's  consent,  and  all 
was  arranged. 

As  for  Catherine,  she  made  no 
complaint.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
party  had  started,  they  received 
a  note  from  her,  dated  from  the 
south  of  France.  Dear  papa  was 
taking  her  the  most  delightful 
Continental  tour ;  and  she  came 
home  with  her  portmanteaus  as  full 
of  new  dresses,  and  knick-knacks, 
as  a  bride  on  her  wedding-trip. 

It  was  getting  time  for  Rosa- 
mund to  be  at  home  again. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. — SHE    HAS    HAD    HER   LESSON. 

"Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  (lie  earlier  and  of  the  later  rain— cold,  comfortless,  and  unfriendly 
but  h  to  men  and  to  animals  ;  yet  from  thence  have  their  birth  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  the  rose,  the 
date,  and  the  ]iome^ranati-."--  SCOTT. 

At  length  the  truants  returned,  pleasures,  delights    and    even  the 

All   alike  had   grown  weary  of  drawbacks  of  an  English  home. 

endless  novelty  and  unlimited  idle-         The  spring  and  summer  had  been 

ness,   and   pined   for  the  familiar  passed    by    Lady    Julia    and    her 

sights    and    sounds,   pursuits    and  niece    in    exploring    Italian    and 
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Swiss  resorts,  wandering  about 
from  one  grand  old  city  to  another, 
till  the  heat  drove  them  north- 
ward ;  remaining  there  for  some 
months  among  the  snow-peaks  and 
glaciers  ;  and  finally  settling  down 
at  a  German  spa,  until  the  life 
there  became  unendurable. 

Lord  Hartland  had  had  a  wider 
experience.  He  had  travelled  fast 
and  far;  had  seen  many  strange  and 
stirring  sights ;  traversed  mighty 
rivers ;  camped  out  in  lonely  wil- 
dernesses ;  made  countless  friends ; 
learned  much,  heard  much,  thrown 
his  heart  and  sympathies  abroad 
in  all  directions ;  and  had  entered 
into  every  adventure  and  enter- 
prise with  a  zest  which  had  brought 
its  own  reward. 

He  was  now,  as  predicted,  an- 
other man.  Moody,  melancholy 
introspection  was  gone  for  ever. 
Unreasonable  woe  had  vanished. 
The  spring  of  life  was  all  in  bud 
afresh. 

He  still  loved  his  cousin;  he 
still  felt  grief  and  shame  with  a 
chastened  pang,  when  a  wave  of 
recollection  would  now  and  again 
break  over  his  spirit  as  from  some 
dead  storm  ;  but,  no  longer  crushed 
and  overwhelmed,  he  now  stood 
upright,  strong  to  bear  the  past, 
and  hopeful  even  of  the  future. 

He  would  not  shun  Rosamund, 
but  neither  would  he  sue  her. 

He  thought  he  could  be  sure 
that  so  far  no  thought  of  him  as  a 
lover  had  ever  crossed  her  mind ; 
and  if  this  were  the  case,  a  renewal 
of  the  old  intercourse  could  be 
maintained  without  danger  to 
either,  so  long  as  he  kept  a  watch 
upon  himself. 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  too  bold. 
Rosamund,  according  to  her  aunt, 
was  now  more  beautiful,  more  be- 
witching than  ever,  and,  added  to 
that,  the  dearest,  dearest  girl  in 
the  world.  "You  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  sensation  she  creates 


everywhere,"  wrote  Lady  Julia. 
"  People  are  always  getting  intro- 
duced to  her;  and  then  they  are 
so  angry  with  me  because  she 
refuses  to  go  to  their  dances,  and 
will  not  take  any  part  in  the 
amusements  that  are  always  going 
on.  This  is  a  very  gay  place,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  pretty  girls 
about,  but  none  to  equal  Rosa- 
mund.  So  every  one  says.  She 
cannot  help  being  seen,  for  she  is 
always  out  and  about — looking  so 
lovely  in  her  white  frock  and  hat — 
and  I  may  confess  to  you  what  I 
should  not  dare  to  do  to  her,  that 
sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  suggest 
going  on  the  promenade,  and  hear- 
ing a  little  music  at  the  gay  hour, 
because  I  cannot  resist  showing 
her  off,  and  seeing  all  the  eyes 
following  us.  But  although  she 
never  objects  to  anything  of  that 
sort — (not  the  admiration,  but  the 
walking,  and  sitting  under  the 
trees) — she  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
more.  She  says  she  is  not  strong 
enough  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  she  is  not 
very  strong  yet,  not  quite  her  old, 
robust  self — but  between  ourselves, 
I  do  not  feel  that  that  is  altogether 
the  reason.  I  gather  that  she 
thinks  she  ought  not  to  be  amusing 
herself  as  other  girls  do,  quite  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Perhaps 
she  is  right,  dear  child;  and  it 
would  be  terrible  if  anything  of 
the  kind  were  to  begin  over  again. 
It  might,  you  know.  There  are 
one  or  two  here  who  are  most  ob- 
vious adorers  from  afar,  and  who 
would  need  only  the  slightest  en- 
couragement to  be  at  her  feet.  It 
is  pretty  to  see  how  she  avoids 
them,  and  yet  how  anxious  she  is 
to  be  kind  to  all,  and  never  to 
hurt  nor  pain  anybody.  Oh,  Hart- 
land,  our  darling  has  had  a  sore 
and  bitter  lesson,  but  the  fruits  of 
it  are  only  too  sweet.  I  almost 
tremble  when  I  think  how  dear, 
how  very  dear  she  is  to  me." 
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Next  it  was,  "  Kosamund  and  I 
are  at  last  setting  off  for  England. 
We  shall  travel  slowly,  and  prob- 
ably remain  a  day  or  two  in  Lon- 
don, although  no  one  is  there  now. 
But  Rosamund  wishes  to  get  some 
autumn  things  for  the  children, 
and  to  see  about  a  new  gover- 
ness." 

Rosamund  might  have  spared 
her  pains.  She  was  informed  that 
the  children  had  all  been  fitted 
out  before  she  arrived,  and  Cath- 
erine, armed  with  her  father's 
authority,  had  already  engaged  a 
French  mademoiselle,  recommend- 
ed by  some  of  her  new  acquaint- 
ances. 

"We  did  not  know  when  to 
expect  you,"  she  explained  subse- 
quently, "  and  papa  thought  it  a 
pity  to  wait.  Lady  Belrnount  as- 
sured me  it  was  quite  a  chance 
that  Mademoiselle  Forestier  was 
disengaged;  so  papa  said,  write 
at  once." 

"Who  is  Lady  Belmount?"  de- 
manded the  elder  sister,  with  some- 
thing of  an  accent  on  the  "  who." 

"  Papa  and  I  met  her  in  Paris. 
She  was  so  kind  to  us.  We  saw  a 
great  deal  of  her  there." 

"  I  thought  you  had  only  been 
in  Paris  for  a  few  days  1  " 

"We  saw  her  on  nearly  all  of 
them." 

"  Is  she  your  only  reference  for 
this  French  girl  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Catherine, 
drawing  herself  up.  "  Papa  and  I 
felt  that  we  did  not  require  any 
other.  We  were  quite  satisfied." 

Quite  satisfied  !  Sixteen  and 
three-quarters  was  quite  satisfied  ! 
Yet  in  spite  of  herself,  the  cold 
composure  in  the  speaker's  eye 
made  the  spirit  of  the  other  sink. 
She  had  no  heart  for  wars  and 
fighting,  she  was  so  longing  for 
peace,  and  love,  and  kindness,  all 
round ;  so  anxious  to  be  just  and 
forbearing  even  to  Catherine,  who 


must  ever  be  a  trial  and  perplex- 
ity, that  it  did  seem  hard  to  be 
confronted  with  so  grave  an  of- 
fence on  the  very  threshold  of  her 
return. 

But  little  did  she  guess  how  far 
things  had  gone  ! 

Now,  at  every  turn,  she  found 
herself  being  informed  of  new 
habits,  new  customs,  new  laws — 
all,  as  could  plainly  be  perceived,  of 
one  person's  making,  yet  none  of 
which  were  owned  by  her.  Oh 
dear,  no  ;  it  was  papa  who  "  liked 
this  "  ;  papa  who  had  "  grown  ac- 
customed to  that " ;  papa  who 
"  never  did  "  such  and  such  a  thing 
now,  or  who,  contrariwise, "always 
did  "it. 

Papa  showed  Catherine  his  let- 
ters. Papa  expected  her  in  the 
library  after  breakfast.  Papa  could 
not  spare  her  to  do  any  lessons,  so 
they  had  never  been  resumed.  She 
had  had  to  be  everything  to  papa 
for  so  long,  that  he  could  not  now 
do  without  her.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  very  sound  of  papa's  name 
grew  at  last  obnoxious  in  poor 
Rosamund's  ears. 

By  degrees  she  saw  it  all.  The 
younger  had  supplanted  the  elder, 
and  taken  away  her  birthright — 
and  though  it  must  in  fairness  be 
added  that  the  birthright  in  ques- 
tion was  one  which  the  latter  would 
never  for  its  own  sake  have  covet- 
ed, still  she  could  not  stand  by  and 
look  on,  without  something  of  the 
old,  warm  blood  boiling  within. 

She  had  come  home  fancying 
that  it  would  never  boil  again. 
She  had  been  feeling  so  humble, 
so  peaceful,  so  anxious  by  meek 
and  gentle  ways  to  show  her  sense 
of  past  folly,  and  resolutions  for 
future  amendment :  she  had  felt 
as  if  nothing  that  might  be  said  of 
her  would  be  too  severe,  as  if  the 
coldness  of  friends,  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  stares 
of  the  village  folks  would  be  only 
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her  meet  punishment, — and  had  by 
reflection  and  prayer  strengthened 
her  soul  to  bear  all. 

But  this  peculiar  form  of  retri- 
bution was  precisely  what  had  not 
been  expected. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Catherine  known  to  Rosa- 
mund in  days  gone  by  had  been 
but  a  poor  creature,  at  whom  she 
had  been  used  to  laugh  and  flout 
when  a  child,  and  turn  her  back 
upon  when  a  woman.  In  no  other 
character  had  she  beheld  her  sister 
until  now.  During  her  conva- 
lescence, caresses,  inquiries,  and 
profuse  solicitude  had  been  the 
order  of  the  day,  while  not  a 
word  had  been  said  to  her  of  the 
triumphal  progress  the  emanci- 
pated schoolroom  miss  was  mak- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  tree.  All 
had  been  carefully  kept  in  the 
background;  and  now  the  grand 
result  of  the  whole  broke  over  the 
head  of  the  returned  wanderer,  like 
a  thunderclap.  Catherine  was  all 
in  all. 

Mr  Liscard,  no  longer  a  cipher, 
but  applauded,  flattered,  and  put  for- 
ward, was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
think  meanly  of  any  one  who  gave 
him  such  an  excellent  opinion  of 
himself.  Catherine's  judgment — 
since  it  invariably  coincided  with 
his  own — was  eagerly  sought,  and 
pronounced  invaluable.  He  and 
Catherine  could  manage  everything 
between  them  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  add 
peevishly,  that  Rosamund  had  110 
business  to  interfere. 

"  But  it  is  about  the  children 
that  I  mind  most,"  the  latter  con- 
fided to  her  aunt.  "  I  did  so  hope 
to  do  better  for  my  poor  little 
sisters  and  brothers  than  was — 
was  done  for  me.  I  may  say  that 
to  you,  may  I  not  1  You  will 
understand.  But  this  Mademoi- 
selle Forestier  is  not  the  right 
person  for  them  at  all ;  and  yet 


she  is  so  backed  up  by  papa  and 
Catherine  that  I  can  do  nothing. 
They  are  too  strong  for  me,"  and 
Rosamund's  lip  trembled. 

"Too  strong  for  my  Rosa- 
mund ! "  said  her  aunt,  gaily. 
"  Nay,  my  darling,  be  patient, 
and  do  your  best.  These  trials 
often  pass  quickly.  And  you  are 
the  eldest  daughter — mistress  of 
your  father's  house " 

"Neither  of  these  now," 

said  Rosamund,  sadly.  "  I  have 
forfeited  my  claim  to  everything, 
I  think.  My  father  almost  tells 
me  so.  Catherine  openly  shows  it. 
Even  the  little  Frenchwoman  fol- 
lows their  lead.  As  Catherine 
engaged  her  and  received  her, 
she  all  but  declines  to  take  so 
much  as  a  message  from  any  one 
else.  The  other  day,  when  I  spoke 
about  something  I  wished  to  have 
altered,  she  looked  at  me  calmly, 
and  said,  'Et  Mademoiselle  Cath- 
erine 1 ' " 

"You  should  speak  to  your 
father." 

"I  have.     It  did  no  good." 

She  did  not  add  that  it  had 
done  harm, — that  Mr  Liscard  had 
testily  rejoined  that  really  it  was  a 
pity  she  had  come  home  to  dis- 
turb every  one,  and  that,  as  she 
had  been  so  happy  with  her  aunt, 
he  should  recommend  her  continu- 
ing to  make  the  Abbey  her  home, 
and  leaving  them  to  their  own  quiet 
ways. 

The  cruel  taunt  had  pierced 
deeply,  and  could  be  breathed  to 
no  one. 

Her  place,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
was  now,  Rosamund  felt,  beneath 
her  parent's  roof;  and  though  many, 
if  not  most,  of  her  days  were  spent 
with  Lady  Julia,  she  made  a  rule 
of  carefully  returning  every  night, 
and  pursuing  her  quiet  round,  as 
though  settling  down  at  King's 
Common  for  years  to  come. 

This    had    gone    on   for    some 
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weeks,  when  one  fine  September 
morning  Hartland,  bronzed,  red- 
dened, big,  bright,  and  hearty, 
reappeared  like  a  great  sun  rising 
on  the  neighbourhood. 

He  had  been  missed  by  all,  and 
by  none  more  than  his  young 
cousins  ;  and  their  tumultuous 
greetings  and  demonstrations  — 
for  they  had  their  first  sight  of 
his  tall  figure  approaching  through 
the  park,  while  at  play  there  in  a 
holiday  hour — acted  as  a  sort  of 
shield  for  the  meeting  which  had 
been  alike  longed  for  and  dreaded 
by  two  of  the  group. 

Rosamund  had  been  sitting  a 
little  apart ;  the  day  was  warm, 
and  there  was  but  a  faint  tint  in 
her  cheeks.  He  thought  she  did 
not  look  as  well  as  he  had  expected, 
and  that  the  little  hand  which 
rested  for  a  moment  in  his  felt 
small  and  thin.  He  told  his  aunt 
afterwards  that,  in  his  opinion,  his 
cousin  had  a  good  deal  of  leeway 
yet  to  make  up,  ere  she  could  re- 
gain what  she  had  lost.  He  told 
himself  that  he  had  done  very  well ; 
got  over  the  first  sight  of  her 
bravely  ;  and  could  feel  confidence 
in  his  hold  over  his  heart  for  the 
future. 

Foolhardy  mortal !  Lady  Julia 
needed  not  to  have  sighed  so  dole- 
fully as  he  left  the  room  —  nor 
Catherine  to  have  simpered  and 
bridled,  and  been  sure  that  Hart- 
land  had  come  home  more  delight- 
ful than  ever,  because  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  her  the  chief  part  of 
his  travel-talk.  The  old  spell  was 
at  work  again  before  any  of  them 
knew — before  he  knew  himself. 

First  of  all  recommenced  the  old 
habit  of  walking  in  and  out  of 
King's  Common  at  all  hours  and 
seasons  ;  then  there  would  be  long 
lingerings  in  the  dusk,  when  by 
chance  Rosamund  was  met  in  the 
gardens  or  shrubberies  ;  long  talks 
in  the  bay-window,  waiting  for  the 


driving  party,  who,  it  not  infre- 
quently happened,  would  be  late 
in  coming  back — (Catherine  liking 
much  to  look  in  for  her  tea  at  this 
house  and  the  other  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood)— and  instant  recollec 
tions  of  Lady  Julia's  waiting  for 
him,  and  speedy  departure,  imme- 
diately the  room  filled. 

To  be  sure,  the  cousins  were  not 
quite  so  easy  together  as  they  had 
used  to  be ;  and  instead  of  boldly 
claiming  her  company  for  a  stroll, 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  Hart- 
laiid  must  needs  now  manoeuvre  to 
get  it,  and  look  black,  and  say  not 
a  word,  if  frustrated.  He  would 
not  say  openly  "  Two's  company, 
three's  none,"  as  he  had  not  scru- 
pled to  do  the  year  before,  when 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine, 
who  was  no  more  a  favourite  with 
him  than  with  her  sister — but  he 
would  hearken  diligently  to  any 
plans  let  fall,  and  base  his  line  of 
operations  accordingly. 

Catherine  used  to  wonder  how 
it  was  that  they  had  invariably 
missed  him,  when  she  and  her 
father  had  been  out  on  one  of 
their  long  afternoon  excursions. 
At  such  times  he  would  be  over 
early,  and  he  would  stay  late. 
He  would  not  quit  the  side  of  her 
whom  he  had  come  to  see — no,  not 
for  a  moment.  Out  of  doors,  if  a 
child  ran  up  and  pressed  between 
them,  he  would  lift  it  aside ;  with- 
in, whatever  seat  she  took,  he 
would  draw  his  near.  As  the  time 
passed,  he  would  press  still  closer, 
take  an  interest  in  the  book  she 
had  been  reading,  the  work  she 
had  been  doing,  in  anything  that 
enabled  him  to  lean  over  her  chair, 
and  make  her  turn  her  head  his 
way. 

His  voice  would  be  low  and 
soft ;  he  would  halt  before  *  her 
name, — and  yet  the  name  would 
be  oftener  on  his  lips  than  perhaps 
it  should  have  been.  He  did  not 
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talk  to  Rosamund  about  his  travels, 
and  his  new  friends,  and  new  ex- 
periences, as  he  did  to  Catherine 
or  to  Dolly ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  nothing  to  say  about  them  to 
this  other  auditor — as  if  for  her 
he  had  her  own  topics. 

And  when  the  long,  dreamy, 
desultory  tete-ci-tete  would  at  last 
be  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the 
return  of  the  driving  party,  noisy 
and  merry,  the  Hartland  who  rose 
and  straightened  himself  up  at  their 
approach,  would  be  quite  another 
person  than  Rosamund's  companion 
in  the  low  chair  during  the  past 
hour  or  two. 

He  would  seldom  be  induced  to 
stop  on. 

An  evening  at  King's  Common 
meant  not  only  being  usurped  by 
one  or  other  of  the  two  who  had 
no  attractions  for  him,  but  a  grow- 
ing indignation  on  another's  be- 
hoof. But  little  perception  was 
needed  to  understand  how  matters 
stood  in  the  readjusted  household, 
and,  guided  by  Lady  Julia,  he 
could  hardly  go  wrong.  He  felt 
dangerous  on  the  subject,  and  be- 
ing a  peaceable  man,  thought  it 
best  to  avoid  explosive  opportu- 
nities. 

But  he  got  to  know  better  and 
better  at  what  times  Rosamund 
would  be  alone,  and  the  spots  she 
haunted — and  I  fear  me  he  some- 
what avoided  his  friend  Jack 
Stoneby  at  this  time — good  cause 
as  he  had  to  love  and  bless  Jack. 

Stoneby,  of  course,  saw  plainly 
enough  what  was  coming,  and  was 
not,  upon  the  whole,  certain  of 
what  he  himself  desired. 

He  desired  Hartland's  happi- 
ness, and  Rosamund's  happiness — 
and  what  with  time  and  absence, 
and  the  never  having  had  any 
hopes  for  himself,  joined  to  the 
advent  of  a  very  nice,  and  pretty, 
and  amiable  young  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  able  quite 
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cheerfully  to  unite  the  two  in  his 
mind — but  he  did  feel  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  had  some  sign 
from  Gilbert  first. 

For  some  weeks  after  Gilbert's 
departure,  while  Rosamund  still 
lay  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  Stoneby  had  conscientiously 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  letting  her 
former  lover  know  her  state,  and 
had  duly  received  a  few  words  of 
thanks  in  reply  to  each  communi- 
cation. From  these  he  had  learned 
that  Major  Gilbert  had  exchanged 
into  a  regiment  ordered  to  Burmah, 
and  the  last  note  received  from 
him  had  been  from  the  frontier 
there. 

There  he  was,  and  there  he  was 
likely  to  be  for  long  enough — do- 
ing a  little  fighting,  and  running 
odds  and  ends  of  risks;  but  the 
great  war  for  which  his  soul 
thirsted  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  world  was  unusually  quiet  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

"  I  wish  he  could  see  some 
action,"  said  Jack  to  himself,  as 
he  folded  up  the  latest  missive — 
"  it  would  do  Gilbert  more  good 
than  anything;  and  perhaps  if 
that  were  to  intervene  between 
him  and  his  past  disappointment, 
what  with  activity  and  hard  work, 
and  all  the  things  he  would  have 
to  think  of  and  to  do,  he  would 
learn  to  judge  more  kindly  of  poor 
Hartland,  and  be  able  to  send  him 
a  message.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
I  fear  the  whole  thing  will  slip 
from  his  memory.  These  sort  of 
affairs  take  so  little  hold  of  a  man 
engaged  in  active  life  ;  and  he  will 
naturally  not  care  to  recall  this 
more  than  he  can  help.  He  may 
have  got  somebody  else  by  this 
time,"  added  the  young  man,  with 
a  little  nod  to  himself — and  he 
went  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  "  some- 
body else,"  that  very  afternoon. 

It  was  a  mild,  showery  day, 
almost  too  warm  for  the  time  of 
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year,  and  with  no  suggestion  of 
the  blustering  autumn  winds  yet 
in  store. 

Rosamund,  wandering  about 
among  the  late  roses  in  the  old, 
unfashionable  rosery  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  was  hidden  from  view 
between  the  tall  briery  hedges,  and 
somewhat  sharply  taxed  for  being 
so  by  Catherine,  who  at  four  o'clock 
came  to  seek  her,  post-bag  in  hand. 

"  You  knew  the  afternoon  post 
would  be  coming  in,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  give  me 
all  this  run  after  you." 

"  I  never  asked  you  to  run 
after  me ; "  and  the  speaker's 
tone  added,  "  nor  did  I  want  you 
to  do  it." 

"  I  supposed  you  would  like  to 
have  your  letters  1 " 

"  You  supposed  you  would  like 
to  know  what  was  in  them." 
Rosamund  could  yet  turn  the 
tables  in  a  neat  retort,  and,  truth 
to  tell,  she  did  not  allow  herself 
to  get  altogether  out  of  practice. 
She  did  not  care  in  the  slightest 
degree  about  her  letters  that  day, 
and  she  did  care  about  being  left 
to  her  rose-garden  solitude,  and 
perhaps  just  a  little  also  about 
another  interruption  to  it  which 
had  now  and  again  happened  be- 
fore, and  which  might  as  likely  as 
not  happen  again — but  which  Cath- 
erine's presence  would  inevitably 
mar.  "  I  don't  suppose  they  are 
of  any  consequence,"  she  added, 
holding  out  an  ungracious  hand. 

"Oh,  but  they  are  — at  least, 
they  are  very  interesting  to  look 
at  from  the  outside,"  said  Cather- 
ine, prudently  waiving  further  dis- 
cussion, and  the  risk  of  a  quarrel, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  her 
curiosity.  "  They  look  like  in- 
vitations." 

They  were  invitations.  The 
October  shooting  dinner  -  parties 
were  now  being  arranged,  and 
people  generally  were  beginning 


to  think  that  King's  Common  had 
done  its  part  in  the  way  of  mourn- 
ing and  retirement,  and  that  the 
widower  was  ready  to  be  consoled, 
or  at  any  rate  to  be  beguiled,  by 
the  seductions  of  a  little  neigh- 
bourly society. 

One  and  all  had  concluded  that 
at  any  rate  he  might  be  tried  ;  and 
that  Rosamund  also  might  be  tried. 

It  was  said  that  she  did  not 
mean  to  go  out — that  would  be 
ridiculous.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  poor  girl  had  suffered  enough  ; 
and  she  was  so  young,  and  had 
been  so  neglected  —  (poor  Lady 
Caroline  !) — that  it  would  be  cruel 
to  visit  her  sins  heavily  on  her 
head. 

And  undoubtedly  there  would 
be  also  something  interesting  in 
Rosamund  Liscard  just  now,  which 
would  add  to  her  attractions  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  heard  her  story, 
— something  to  whisper  about  and 
nod  about, — something  to  make  a 
hostess  grateful  for.  So  that,  con- 
sidering how  seldom  it  is  that  a 
poor  county  lady,  buried  in  respect- 
ability and  domestic  interests,  has 
even  the  faintest  flavour  of  spice 
to  throw  into  her  ingredients  for 
a  shooting  dinner-party,  the  writers 
of  the  several  gilt  -  edged  notes 
which  Catherine  now  eagerly  pro- 
duced, may  be  pardoned  if  they 
were  a  little  early  in  the  day  in 
sending  them,  and  a  little  anxious 
about  their  acceptance. 

"  Mr  and  Miss  Liscard,"  read 
out  she,  enviously,  as  they  were 
opened  one  by  one.  "  I  suppose 
you  will  go  ?  I  could  hardly  go 
till  next  spring,  unless — I  shall  be 
seventeen,  you  know,  directly ;  so 
that  if  you — 

"  There,  take  them  !  They  are 
all  of  the  same  order,"  cried  her 
sister,  hastily  thrusting  the  packet 
back  upon  her.  "  You  can  ask 
papa  about  them.  Ask  him  now, 
if  you  like.  He  is  at  home " 
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— "  No,  he  is  not ;  he  is  gone 
for  his  walk." 

"  He  went  in  this  minute, — I 
saw  him.  He  had  forgotten  a 
letter  he  had  to  write." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  ask  him  ?  " 

"About  these,  of  course,"  im- 
patiently. "  What  is  to  be  done 
about  them  ?  I  think  myself  that 
it  is  too  soon  for  us  to  dine  out  yet. 
I  think  we, — or  at  any  rate  he, 
ought  to  let  a  year  pass  ;  but  I 
will  do  as  he  wishes." 

"  I  could  go,  you  know,  if 
you— 

"  Well,  go  then, — you  may  go  for 
me " 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  ? 
May  I  consult  with  papa ?" 

"  Yes,  consult  with  papa — go  in 
now  and  consult  with  him, — oh, 
that  will  do,"  as  Catherine's  mouth 
was  opening  to  begin  again ;  "  I  tell 
you,  you  may  go  if  you  want — only 
do  not  stand  arguing  and  ex- 
pounding there '  the  words 

were  scarcely  out  of  her  lips,  ere 
their  astonished  auditor,  in  terror 
of  a  revocation,  and  already  conning 
over  the  means  by  which  she  could 
with  propriety  carry  out  so  delight- 
ful a  permission  (she  told  herself 
she  did  not  mind  in  the  least 
Rosamund's  being  cross  over  it), 
sped  off  like  the  wind,  and  the 
latter's  end  was  attained. 

She  was  alone  ;  and  only  a  large 
black-edged  envelope  remained  in 
her  hand,  which  neither  the  one 
sister,  nor  the  other,  dreamed  could 
contain  anything  worth  any  one's 
waiting  for. 

It  was  probably  some  milliner's 
or  dressmaker's  bill;  and  the  person 
chiefly  interested  in  these,  did  not 
covet  over-much  being  present  when 
one  of  them  came  in.  Catherine's 
spring  orders  had  been  tolerably  ex- 
tensive, and  had  somewhat  startled 
even  herself  by  the  sum  total  to 
which  they  had  mounted,  —  she 
would  not,  on  account  of  some  tire- 


some shopwoman,  delay  seeking  out 
dear  papa,  and  telling  him  what 
Rosamund  had  said — (it  was  a  way 
of  this  young  diplomatist's  always 
to  father  a  sentiment  of  her  own, 
on  somebody  else,  when  possible) 
— and  accordingly,  she  was  well 
out  of  sight,  ere  the  other  absently 
undid  the  fastenings  of  the  despised 
document. 

The  next  moment  saw  it  despised 
no  longer. 

"  Emily  Gilbert ! "  she  exclaimed 
aloud,  as  the  signature  in  large 
letters  caught  her  eye, — "Emily 
Gilbert !  And  writing  to  me  ! 
What  is  it — what  can  it  be  ? " 

With  feverish  haste  her  eye  flew 
over  the  page,  and  the  blood  seem- 
ed to  surge  back  from  her  heart. 

He  was  dead — the  man  who  had 
loved  and  lost  her. 

Dead  !  She  paused  to  think,  to 
understand.  Dead  !  How,  dead  ? 
Dead!  Yes,  the  words  were  there, 
unmistakably  there. 

He  had  been  killed  in  a  night 
sortie  among  the  frontier  moun- 
tains, some  weeks  before.  Some 
weeks  before  !  And  she — she  had 
never  heard,  had  never  been  told, 
and  had  been  going  on  her  way, 
contented  and  happy; — even  begin- 
ning to — to — her  cheek  burned  all 
over  with  a  deep  crimson  flush. 

Gilbert  dead — some  time  dead 
— and  she  had  not  even  mourned 
him  ! 

That,  for  a  few  moments,  swal- 
lowed up  every  other  thought  and 
emotion. 

But  how  had  she  not  heard — 
how  not  known  ? 

The  writer  explained  that  only 
now  had  her  poor  brother's  effects 
arrived  at  his  sorrowing  home,  and 
that  she  thought  it  probable  Miss 
Liscard  had  not  noticed  the  record 
of  his  death  in  the  newspapers, 
there  having  been  a  mistake  in  the 
name  which  no  one  had  cared  to 
rectify  till  too  late.  She  now  only 
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intruded,  poor  Emily  wrote  —  a 
mournful  indignation  shadowing 
itself  forth  beneath  the  humility 
— she  only  intruded  because  the 
enclosed  had  been  found  among 
her  brother's  papers.  As  the  en- 
closed had  been  addressed  to  Miss 
Liscard,  she  had  felt  that  Miss 
Liscard  would  like  to  have  it,  or 
that  at  least  they  ought  to  send  it. 

In  the  whole  there  was  a  piti- 
ful attempt  at  dignity  which  was 
hardly  successful.  Just  where  the 
brother  would  have  succeeded,  the 
sister  failed. 

Rosamund,  however,  was  in  no 
mood  to  carp.  The  strange,  sudden, 
terrible  tidings  were  enough ;  the 
little  packet  with  her  name  upon  it 
in  writing  once  so  familiar — could 
she  have  eyes  for  aught  beside  1 

The  paper  had  a  dark-red  stain 
upon  it. 

"  Dear,"  it  ran,  "  I  feel  to-night, 
although  I  know  not  why,  as  if  I 
must  write  one  word  to  you  for 
the  last — last  time.  I  had  never 
meant  that  you  should  hear  from 
me  again  ;  but  neither  will  you, 
unless  the  strange  forebodings 
which  have  haunted  me  so  un- 
ceasingly of  late,  prove  to  be  true. 
I  will  bear  this  in  my  bosom,  and 
only  by  my  death,  shall  it  find  its 
way  to  you.  It  may  be  a  weak 
fancy,  Rosamund,  but  I  seem  to 
feel  that  the  end  is  coming  at 
last,  and  coming  soon.  I  have  not 
sought  death,  but  neither  have  I 
shunned  it.  I  have  hoped  for  it, 
and  expected  it,  and  I  think  I 
shall  have  it,  perhaps  before  many 
hours  are  over.  There  has  been 
an  outbreak  among  the  natives 
here,  and  who  knows  to  what 
extent  the  mischief  may  not  have 
spread  1  It  is  a  wild,  dark  night, 
and  we  are  going  out  upon  the 
hills  in  search  of  the  rebels.  They 
tell  me  these  rebels  give  no  quar- 
ter. Why  should  they  1  We  give 
them  none.  .  .  .  Oh,  Rosamund, 


Rosamund  !  why  are  you  with  me, 
day  and  night,  day  and  night  now? 
I  am  looking  at  you  as  I  write. 
I  see  you  standing  there  in  the 
dim  light.  I  hear  your  voice;  I 
almost  feel  your  breath.  Where 
are  you  1  I  wonder  what  you  are 
doing.  I  wonder  if  you  are  happy. 
My  dear,  if  my  love  would  have 
made  you  so,  you  had  it  all,  you 
have  it  now  :  whether  I  live  or 
die,  I  am  yours  only,  and  yours 
wholly.  But  mine  was  not  enough. 
Be  Hartland's  wife  then,  if  you 
can  love  him.  I  know  he  loves 
you.  Marry  him,  and  remember 
that  this  is  what  I  wish  and  de- 
sire. I  no  longer  doubt  him ;  I 
feel  convinced  that  I  never  ought 
to  have  doubted  him,  and  you 
must  tell  him  so, — when  he  tells 
you,  as  he  will,  what  once  I  felt. 
I  have  written  to  him  a  few  words 
also.  He  may  like  to  have  them 
straight  from  me.  Why  need  I 
mind  saying  more  1  I  shall  have 
left  this  world  if  your  eye  ever 
falls  upon  these  pages,  and  why 
should  I  not  tell  you  that  I  humbly 
hope  I  shall  have  left  it  for  a  bet- 
ter1? Rosamund,  by  the  grace  of 
God  the  ruin  of  my  earthly  happi- 
ness has  been  the  means  of  leading 
me  to  seek  it  from  a  higher  source. 
I  turned  to  my  Maker,  and  He 
heard  me,  and  will  receive  me.  May 
He  bless  you,  preserve  you,  keep 
you,  make  you  happy  here  and  here- 
after  "  The  writing  ended  in  a 

pale  smear  :  a  summons  had  come 
in  haste,  and  the  hand  that  had 
dropped  the  pen,  had  lain  stiff  and 
powerless  ere  the  morrow's  light 
had  dawned. 

The  paper  had  been  thrust  into 
his  bosom,  as  he  had  said,  and  had 
been  there — the  dark  stain  told 
when. 

With  bursting  sighs  and  blind- 
ing tears  she  hung  over  the  page, 
at  times  invisible  and  almost  in- 
comprehensible. How  often  had 
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she  wondered  what  would  be  the 
end  1  —  What  the  years  would 
bring1? — Whether  he  would  for- 
get?—  Would  suffer  his  wound 
to  be  gently  healed  1 — Would  ever 
again  cross  her  path  ? 

And  now  in  that  far-off  clime 
he  had  fallen — not  gloriously  as  in 
the  field,  leading  his  men  to  victo- 
ry with  the  sound  of  trumpet  and 
the  clang  of  arms, — but  in  some 
dismal,  unknown  spot,  nameless 
and  unhonoured.  To  this,  she 
cried — to  this  her  hand  had  driven 
him  !  Great  Heaven  !  was  she 
never  to  come  to  the  end  of  that 
harvest  of  her  thoughtless  sowing  ? 

True,  his  sorrow  had  brought  him 
a  rich  return,  but  in  that  she  had 
had  no  share.  The  one  had  been 
of  her  making,  but  not  the  other ; 
and  can  we  blame  her  if  at  the 
moment  this  was  the  pang  that 
was  uppermost? 

A  step  upon  the  gravel — a  voice 
in  her  ear.  "  I  think,"  said  a  man's 
deep  undertone,  subdued  to  ten- 
derness unmistakable — "  I  think, 
Rosamund,  that  we  have  both  heard 
the  same  tidings.  .  .  .  Shall  I 
show  you  mine  1 "  But  she  scarce- 
ly knew  whether  his  arm  enfolded 
her,  or  whether  she  clung  to  him  ; 
whether  he  or  she  held  the  new 
letter;  or  whether  she  read  with 
his  eyes  or  her  own. 

"  You  are  a  man  of  honour,"  it 
ran.  "  If  I  ever  tried  to  doubt  it, 
time  and  reflection  have  proved 
too  strong  for  me.  But  I  think 
I  always  believed  in  you,  Lord 
Hartland — though  it  was  a  kind 
of  opiate  to  my  pain  to  resolve 
that  I  did  not.  To-night  I  go  into 
action,  and  before  going  I  shall 
write  to  Rosamund.  Show  her 
this.  Win  her  if  you  can.  Make 
her  happy." 

The  command  had  been  obeyed 
on  the  instant. 

.  .  .  "Have  I  made  you  happy?" 


said  Hartland,  a  few  years  after- 
wards. "  Have  I  done  all  I  ever 
hoped  and  vowed  to  do  ?  Is  there 
anything  you  desire,  anything  I 
can  give  you,  anything  that  would 
make  my  Rosamund  happier? 
What?  There  is?  Speak,  dear- 
est— I  can  trust  you.  You  have 
but  to  name  your  wish.  You  shall 
go  where  you  will,  do  what  you 
will " 

The  answer  came  so  low  that  he 
could  scarcely  catch  it — 

"  I  want  to  see  his  grave." 

A  few  words  in  conclusion 
about  the  other  personages  who 
have  played  their  parts  before  our 
readers. 

And  first,  for  Lady  Julia.  Her 
cup  was  now  full  to  the  brim,  and 
would  have  run  and  bubbled  over, 
but  for  the  little  daily  friction 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  Cath- 
erine reigning  unchecked,  and  in 
all  her  glory,  at  King's  Common. 
Had  she  known  how  long  that 
reign  was  to  last — extending  until 
the  very  sight  of  her  name  as  Miss 
Liscard  became  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  thin-visaged,  sharp-voiced 
spinster,  suitor  after  suitor  having 
been  frightened  away  by  her  ill- 
concealed  shrewishness,  and  the 
subjection  of  her  only  remaining 
parent  —  even  Aunt  Julia  would 
have  been  satisfied.  As  it  was, 
it  was  perhaps  really  as  well  that 
the  good  aunt  had  that  crumpled 
rose-leaf,  all  the  rest  of  her  bed 
was  so  wondrous  easy. 

Rosamund,  with  a  chastened 
spirit  and  nobler  views  of  life, 
growing  ever  gentler  and  tenderer, 
while  regaining  yearly  more  and 
more  of  the  radiance  of  her  youth 
in  the  sunshine  of  such  a  home, 
was  perhaps  the  first  darling  of 
her  heart.  But  Hartland  was  a 
close  second  —  and  deserved  it. 
He,  too,  could  never  show  her 
affection  enough. 
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Mr  Liscard  never  re-entered  the 
married  state,  getting  on  fairly 
well  without  a  second  wife, — 
though  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  never  again  had  so  good  a  time, 
as  during  that  first  year  of  his 
widowhood,  and  more  especially 
during  the  three  first  months  of  it. 

Mrs  Waterfield,  on  hearing  of 
Rosamund's  new  engagement,  made 
no  remark  of  any  kind,  not  choos- 
ing to  animadvert,  and  perhaps 
not  feeling  drawn  towards  exhibit- 
ing any  very  exuberant  demonstra- 
tions of  pleasure.  Perhaps  these 
could  hardly  have  been  expected 
of  her.  Diana  was  out,  too,  by 
this  time. 

Jack  Stoneby  married  well  and 
happily,  but  kept  his  secret — a 
secret  of  which  neither  Lord  nor 
Lady  Hartland  ever  had  the  slight- 
est suspicion — to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

Clementina  also  married,  having 
found  out  that  the  next  best  thing 
to  a  devoted  brother  is  a  devoted 
husband. 

Billy  Barley  throve  apace,  and 
had  to  be  incessantly  watched  and 
scolded,  or  he  would  have  had  a 
dip  in  the  mill-dam  again  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  summer  came  round, 
in  spite  of  his  father's  pride  in 
pointing  at  him  and  saying,  "Ay, 
it's  nought  but  a  corp  that  boy 
there  o'  ours  would  ha'  been  this 
day,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  one  of 
the  grandest  gentlemen  i'  the  land, 


who's  gone  himself  now — the  Lord 
bless  his  memory  ! "  .  .  . 

It  was  said  of  Lady  Hartland 
in  after  years,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  and  touching 
than  the  care  with  which  she  be- 
gan to  train  her  little  troop  of 
high-spirited  sons  and  daughters, 
even  from  their  cradles. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  her 
life  to  mark  and  learn  the  char- 
acter of  each  child,  to  win  the 
confidence  of  all,  and  to  give  her 
own  in  return. 

She  never  sought  to  master  them 
by  sheer  dint  of  strength  and  will, 
nor  to  override  them  with  the 
upper  hand ;  still  less  to  provoke 
them  by  her  prejudices  and  un- 
reasonableness to  assert  their  crude 
and  immature  judgments  in  defi- 
ance of  her  own. 

But  what  was,  perhaps,  more 
effectual  than  even  this,  was  the 
humility  and  readiness  with  which, 
so  soon  as  she  found  herself  mis- 
taken, or  learned  that  she  had 
been  in  error,  Rosamund  was 
willing  to  avow  it. 

Such  example  could  not  fail  to 
have  more  effect  than  any  amount 
of  precept ;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  chil- 
dren of  such  a  mother,  though  by 
no  means  likely  to  become  either 
a  tame  or  timid  crew,  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  tolerably  sure  never 
to  draw  upon  themselves  the  epi- 
thet of  A  Stiff-necked  Generation. 
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THE    LIFE     OF     RICHARD    LORD     WESTBURY. 


LORD  WESTBURY  l  was  the  most 
conspicuous  legal  figure  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  right  that  his  life 
should  be  written.  He  achieved 
the  highest  eminence  as  an  advo- 
cate and  a  judge.  He  won  a  very 
high  place  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. He  accomplished  much 
as  a  law  reformer.  But  he  wrote 
no  book,  he  kept  no  diary ;  a  valu- 
able portion  of  his  correspondence 
was  soon  after  his  death  accident- 
ally destroyed.  His  biographer 
has  accordingly  derived  his  infor- 
mation mainly  from  Lord  West- 
bury's  family  and  a  few  surviv- 
ing friends.  He  had  himself  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  his  book ;  and  as  a 
generation  has  passed  away  since 
Bethell  left  the  bar,  the  personal 
recollections  of  contemporaries  are 
no  longer  available  in  respect  of  a 
very  active  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  his  career.  Hansard  and 
the  law  reports,  of  course,  were  open 
to  him.  Some  of  Lord  Westbury's 
letters  have  been  published  in  this 
book,  but  a  good  many  of  them, 
especially  those  to  Mr  Henry 
Reeve,  are  not  very  interesting. 
The  reader  quits  the  book  feeling 
that  the  materials  are  flimsy,  that 
the  author  is  not  quite  equal  to 
his  task,  and  that  the  book  hardly 
sustains  or  satisfies  the  interest 
in  Lord  Westbury's  career  which 
is  derived  from  memory  and  tra- 
dition. 

We  will  endeavour  to  note  the 
main  points  upon  which  light  has 
been  thrown  on  Beth  ell's  marvel- 
lous career.  He  very  early  devel- 
oped great  bodily  strength  and 
capabilities  of  endurance  —  those 
indispensable  conditions  of  the 


highest  success  at  the  bar.  The 
circumstances  of  his  childhood 
explain  much  in  his  subsequent 
career.  His  grandfather  died  when 
the  child  was  six  years  old.  His 
father,  owing  to  family  quarrels, 
was  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  will, 
and  in  addition  had  lost  his  money 
in  unfortunate  investments.  From 
that  time  his  family  were  involved 
in  the  direst  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. The  struggles  of  those  early 
days,  the  self-denying  efforts  of  his 
parents  to  develop  his  great  powers 
by  education,  the  habits  of  indus- 
try, energy,  and  self-reliance  which 
were  then  created,  influenced  his 
character  to  the  latest  hours  of  his 
life.  Family  affection  was  strongly 
developed;  but  contracted  sym- 
pathies with  others,  and  a  con- 
centrated determination  to  push 
his  own  way,  resulted.  He  re- 
tained to  the  last  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  his  father's  memory ; 
his  own  family  and  relations  in 
later  life  were  inspired  with  a 
similar  feeling  towards  himself ; 
but  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
childhood,  of  his  youth,  and  of  his 
manhood  spent  in  the  rivalries  and 
contentions  of  the  Chancery  bar, 
were  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
that  wide  human  sympathy  without 
which  no  one  can  become  a  leader 
of  men,  or  wield  any  considerable 
influence  over  his  fellow-creatures. 
A  powerful  intellect,  detached,  self- 
reliant,  and  all  -  sufficient,  is  cap- 
able of  making  a  man  a  powerful 
and  even  dreaded  athlete,  but  it 
must  be  combined  with  qualities 
to  which  Lord  Westbury  was  a 
stranger,  if  it  is  to  command  con- 
fidence or  enthusiasm. 

A  very  high  degree  (a  first  in 
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classics  and  a  second  in  mathe- 
matics), gained  in  1818,  when  he 
was  less  than  eighteen  years  old, 
was  followed  by  four  years'  resi- 
dence in  Oxford  as  a  "  coach."  It 
was  during  this  experience  that  his 
biographer  thinks  he  acquired  that 
precision  of  manner  which  was  his 
most  marked  characteristic — that 
"man-millinery  "of  style,  consisting 
of  a  mincing  manner  and  affected 
utterance,  which  one  of  his  critics 
imputed  to  him.  He  came  to 
London  in  1822,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Whatever  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  manner  and  style, 
he  undoubtedly  brought  with  him 
audacity  and  strength,  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
prompt  perception,  unrivalled 
clearness  in  his  exposition  either 
of  details  or  of  argument,  a  com- 
mand of  language  which  enabled 
him  to  express  with  accuracy  the 
slightest  shades  of  difference  in 
meaning,  and  indefatigable  dili- 
gence. Add  to  this  a  caustic  wit, 
and  absolute  indifference  to  what 
was  said  to  himself  either  by  bench 
or  bar,  and  you  have  a  champion 
armed  at  all  points,  of  whom  it 
may  be  safely  predicted  that, 
whatever  else  he  may  do,  he  will 
certainly  succeed  in  making  his 
way  for  himself  and  his  clients. 

The  period  of  his  life  before  he 
took  silk  (1823-1840)  has  no  very 
marked  incidents  of  public  interest. 
He  married  in  1825,  and  in  his 
intervals  of  relaxation  he  rowed, 
he  fished,  and  he  played  cricket 
with  his  children.  Having  had 
an  extremely  rough  time  of  it 
during  the  distracting  anxieties 
which  surrounded  his  childhood, 
he  was  glad  to  get  some  experience 
of  joyous  youth  in  the  companion- 
ship of  his  own  children,  whose 
lives,  of  course,  were  cast  in  hap- 
pier circumstances.  As  far  as 
practice  was  concerned,  he  was 


soon  immersed  in  the  bankruptcy 
and  equity  business  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  Later  on  came  a 
period  when  shoals  of  informations 
and  petitions  were  filed  in  Chancery 
against  corporations  and  other 
bodies,  as  trustees  for  charitable 
purposes,  with  a  view  to  impeach 
their  possession  or  management  of 
the  property  intrusted  to  them. 
These,  of  course,  were  lucrative 
cases,  and  a  large  share  of  them 
fell  to  Bethell.  The  picture  which 
the  biographer  gives  of  the  leaders 
in  court  during  Bethell's  earlier 
years  is  not  a  pleasing  one.  Sug- 
den  treated  counsel  opposed  to  him 
with  scant  courtesy,  indulged  in 
a  snappishness  to  be  tolerated  only 
in  men  of  his  eminence.  Bicker- 
steth  "  would  fix  the  judge  with  a 
horny  eye  from  which  there  was 
no  escape."  What  that  may  mean 
baffles  conjecture.  Knight  Bruce 
would  adopt  a  tone  of  intellectual 
superiority  towards  his  opponents, 
and,  as  he  swept  away  their  argu- 
ments, eye  them  through  his  glasses 
with  an  air  of  whimsical  compas- 
sion. Leach,  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  was  so  irritable  in  temper 
and  ungoverned  in  speech,  that  a 
deputation  of  the  leaders  of  his 
court  waited  upon  him  to  remon- 
strate against  his  discourtesy. 
Where  this  standard  of  manners 
prevailed — not,  certainly,  the  high- 
est which  cultivated  men  would  seek 
and  desire  to  attain — it  may  well 
be  believed  that  Bethell  would  be 
equal  to  any  emergency,  and  that 
his  example  would  not  tend  to  the 
general  improvement.  Wit,  satire, 
and  sarcasm,  inspired  by  boundless 
intellectual  arrogance,  and  indulged 
in  by  a  man  who  was  utterly  heed- 
less of  the  antagonism  which  he 
evoked,  were  his  contributions  to 
the  good-fellowship  of  the  place. 
His  irritating  language  once,  as 
his  biographer  puts  it,  "  provoked 
a  retort  which  took  the  unusual 
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and  unprofessional  form  of  personal 
violence  applied  to  his  nasal  organ." 
And  in  letting  his  furnished  house 
to  a  naval  officer,  his  contemptuous 
treatment  of  his  tenant  in  reference 
to  "  pots  and  pans "  provoked  a 
challenge,  from  which  he  was  only 
rescued  by  the  tact  of  his  friends. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Chancery 
Courts  are  not  the  best  school  of 
manners.  Where  counsel  have  to 
deal  with  living  witnesses  and 
jurymen,  and  pass  from  court  to 
court  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  they  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being  in  a  sphere  too  wide 
to  foster  the  growth  of  petty  per- 
sonal feelings.  But  in  Chancery 
Courts,  where  the  leaders  are  as 
much  confined  to  one  court  as  the 
judge,  where  the  proceedings  are 
mostly  on  paper,  and  the  only 
personal  feelings  which  come  into 
play  are  those  of  the  rival  disput- 
ants, and  those  which  result  from 
coping  with  the  intellect  and  tem- 
per of  a  single  judge — heading  a 
wild  cow,  as  it  is  sometimes  irrev- 
erently called — it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  place  becomes  permeated  by 
the  idiosyncrasies  and  humours  of 
the  more  prominent  actors.  Mark 
Patteson's  memorials  have  shown 
that  the  passions  of  a  cloister  are 
quite  as  engrossing  and  much 
more  venomous  than  those  of  the 
outer  world.  The  few  specimens 
of  Chancery  spite,  tempore  Bethell, 
which  are  given  in  this  book,  strike 
one  as  unmanly.  "  What  you  are 
pleased  to  call  your  mind"  is  a 
very  celebrated  specimen  of  the 
class  of  thing  which  passes  current 
for  caustic  wit.  Said  by  a  leader 
in  large  practice  to  a  junior  in  his 
first  struggles,  it  loses  whatever 
recommendation  it  may  have  ever 
possessed  in  the  way  either  of  de- 
sign or  of  execution.  Strange  that 
a  man  of  Bethell's  indisputable  emi- 
nence should  so  frequently,  accord- 


ing to  all  accounts,  have  sacrificed 
to  such  a  paltry  attempt  at  wit  a 
man's  title  to  respect  for  self- 
restraint,  forbearance,  and  cour- 
tesy. 

During  the  time  of  Bethell's 
leadership  in  Chancery,  he  achieved 
the  highest  reputation  in  advocacy. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  was  reply- 
ing in  any  great  case,  the  court 
was  usually  crowded  with  the 
ablest  young  men,  fresh  from  the 
University,  who  considered  that 
to  hear  Bethell  was  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  advocacy.  His  former 
master,  Mr  Lee,  when  he  had  re- 
tired from  practice  on  account  of 
advancing  years,  was  known  to  bo 
in  the  habit  of  donning  his  robes 
and  sitting  in  court  to  hear  his 
pupil's  arguments  in  important 
suits.  His  renown  as  an  advocate 
was  so  great,  that  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  parts  of  Mr  Nash's 
book  is,  that  no  sufficient  speci- 
mens are  given  of  his  style,  nor 
are  his  great  successes  brought 
home  to  the  reader.  General 
descriptive  expressions,  not  al- 
ways very  precise  in  their  mean- 
ing, do  not  avail  to  give  an 
adequate  account  of  this  large 
portion  of  Bethell's  career.  It 
ought  to  have  been  written  by 
some  one  more  familiar  with  it, 
but  probably  the  time  has  now 
passed  by.  Lord  Wensleydale  (no 
mean  critic)  used  to  say  that 
Bethell  was  the  finest  advocate  he 
had  ever  listened  to ;  and  an  expe- 
rienced solicitor  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "  After  he  had  finished  his 
argument,  I  felt  that  not  one  word 
that  could  be  usefully  and  advan- 
tageously said  had  been  left  unsaid, 
and  still  more,  that  not  one  word 
had  been  said  which  had  better 
have  been  left  unsaid." 

Bethell's  parliamentary  career, 
however,  is  that  portion  of  his  life 
in  which  the  general  public  will 
take  most  interest.  In  both 
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Houses  of  Parliament  he  main- 
tained the  ascendancy  which  his 
enormous  intellectual  power  at 
once  secured  to  him.  Of  course, 
in  either  House  he  came  at  once 
into  collision  with  its  foremost 
spirits.  No  man  in  either  House 
so  closely  resembled  Mr  Gladstone 
in  the  class  and  character  of  his 
intellect — Mr  Gladstone,  we  mean, 
as  he  was  in  his  prime,  not  as  in 
his  more  recent  developments;  and 
perhaps  the  closest  encounters 
which  either  of  them  ever  experi- 
enced were  those  in  which  they 
contended  with  each  other.  But 
he  was  not  born  or  bred  a  party 
man,  nor  had  he  the  capacity  for 
acting  in  concert  with  others 
which  English  public  life  requires. 
The  difference  between  them  did 
not  end  there.  Both  may  be  de- 
scribed as  subtilissimi  doctores 
who  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  middle  ages.  But  Bethell 
was  as  a  speaker  cool,  accurate, 
unsympathetic,  terse.  As  a  poli- 
tician, he  was  indifferent  to  office 
and  to  public  life — careless  of  pub- 
lic opinion;  as  a  man,  he  was  a 
despiser  of  morals,  cynically  im- 
patient of  cant  about  religion, 
self-contained  and  self-restrained 
to  the  point  of  being  his  own 
enemy ;  a  lover  of  truth,  a  hater 
of  party,  whose  thin,  mincing,  but 
clear  and  penetrating  voice  never 
wasted  a  word,  who  thought  more 
than  he  spoke,  and  detested  writ- 
ing. As  a  barrister,  he  was  re- 
spected, hated,  and  feared  by 
bench  and  bar.  In  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  he  inspired  similar 
sentiments. 

BethelPs  ambition  and  pride  lay 
in  the  development  of  his  profes- 
sional powers  :  a  seat  in  Parliament 
was  necessary  as  a  road  to  the  wool- 
sack, and  was  reluctantly  sought 
and  obtained;  his  only  role  was 
that  of  a  law  reformer.  He  was 
elected  for  Ay lesbury  in  1 8  5 1 .  It 


is  amusing  to  note  that,  while  as 
a  candidate  he  made  excellent 
speeches,  he  utterly  abhorred  can- 
vassing. "  He  was  very  irritable," 
said  an  electioneering  companion, 
"  and  could  not  endure  those 
bores  "  who,  as  electors,  were  con- 
tinually applying  for  private  ad- 
vantages, and  who  were  met  by 
their  candidate  with  surprising 
vigour  and  frankness.  "  To  suffer 
fools  gladly  "  was  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  Bethell's  power.  He  took 
his  seat  on  the  Ministerial  benches 
behind  Lord  John  Russell,  having 
previously  been  a  member  of  the 
Conservative  Club,  from  which  he 
was  forthwith  expelled.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  join  the  Peelites,  im- 
possible to  act  with  the  Protec- 
tionists, and  impossible  to  support 
the  feeble,  imbecile  Government 
of  Lord  John  Russell.  Nothing 
could  be  more  characteristic  than 
this  state  of  mind;  but  necessity 
has  no  choice,  and  accordingly  he 
sat  behind  the  Ministry. 

He  began  his  career  in  Parlia- 
ment by  urging  on  its  attention 
the  subject  of  Chancery  reform. 
But,  to  use  his  own  complaint,  the 
Derby  Government  of  1852  put 
their  sickle  into  the  field  of  stand- 
ing corn  which  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment considered  that  it  had 
brought  to  maturity.  That  is  a 
very  usual  complaint  against  Con- 
servative Governments.  It  was 
Lord  St  Leonards  who  carried  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  and 
the  Acts  for  establishing  the  Mas- 
ter's office  and  improving  the 
jurisdiction  in  equity.  These 
measures  revolutionised  common 
law  and  equity  procedure.  Mr 
Bethell  had  sat  on  the  Chancery 
Reform  Commission,  and  added 
to  his  reputation  by  his  speeches 
on  these  measures,  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  Conservative  Administra- 
tion was  entitled  to  full  credit. 
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Still  Bethell  was,  and  proved  him- 
self later  on  to  be,  a  thorough  legal 
reformer;  and  in  1846,  long  be- 
fore he  got  into  Parliament,  or 
apparently  even  contemplated  a 
parliamentary  career,  he  tried  to 
reform  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  to 
set  on  foot  a  comprehensive  system 
of  legal  education. 

When  the  Coalition  Government, 
of  sinister  reputation,  was  formed, 
Bethell  became   Solicitor-General. 
In  his  first  speech  he  announced 
that  as  regards  legal  reform  much 
remained  to  be  done,  and  that  he 
would    never    rest    content    until 
common  law  and  equity  jurisdiction 
had  been  finally  consolidated.   That 
consummation    was    not    reached 
till  after  Bethell's  death,  and  it  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  the  old 
historical  tribunals  of  the  country 
— institutions  which  reached  back 
to  the  very  birth   of   the  nation, 
but  all  of  which  were  swept  away 
in  order  to  fuse  legal  and  equitable 
jurisdiction,    and    consolidate    the 
tribunals  of  the  country  into  one 
court.         Bethell     early     in     his 
official  career  exhibited   his   com- 
plete self-reliance,  and,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  his  superb 
contempt,  for  all  who  differed  from 
him,    even   when   they    were   law 
lords     of     established     authority. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  for  instance, 
carried  a  Registration  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Lords,   and  sent  it 
down  to  the  Commons.     There  it 
was  rejected,  and  Lord  Campbell 
declared  that  "it  was  lost  through 
the    opposition    of    Sir     Richard 
Bethell,  who  was  allowed  to  defeat 
a  measure   which    the   Chancellor 
had  introduced,  and  on  which  the 
credit  of  the  Government  material- 
ly depended."    Whether  that  com- 
plaint was  justified  or  not,  it  was 
known  that   Sir  Richard  Bethell 
disapproved  the  measure.     One  of 
Bethell's  principal  efforts  as  Solici- 
tor-General was  in  the  assistance 


which  he  gave  to  Mr  Gladstone  in 
passing  the  Succession  Duty  Act  of 
1853.      The   two   fought   side  by 
side  in  support  of  that   Bill,  but 
their    united   efforts  have  proved 
much  less   interesting  historically 
than  their  fierce  contentions  four 
years   later   over   the    memorable 
Divorce  Act.    Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn  and  Sir  Richard  Bethell  were 
Attorney    and    Solicitor    General 
during  the  whole  career  of  this  ill- 
starred  Coalition — two  of  the  most 
celebrated    legal    figures    of    this 
century.     It  reminds  one  that  the 
equally    unfortunate    Administra- 
tion of  Lord  North  was  upheld  by 
the  two  most  conspicuous  lawyers 
of  last  century — or,  as  Gibbon  ex- 
pressed it,  the  Minister  might  in- 
dulge in  repose  while  he  was  up- 
held on  either  side  by  the  rugged 
sense  of  Thurlow  and  the  skilful 
eloquence  of  Wedderburn.    Shortly 
after  Lord   Palmerston,   who  had 
chiefly  attracted  the  allegiance  of 
these  two  legal  luminaries,  became 
Prime  Minister,  Cockburn  became 
Chief  -  Justice    of     the.    Common 
Pleas,  and  Bethell  became  Attor- 
ney-General. 

One  of  his  latest  acts  before  his 
promotion  was  to  denounce  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  of  Lords  was  ex- 
ercising its  appellate  jurisdiction, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Lords  Cranworth,  Brougham,  and 
St  Leonards.  The  two  latter,  he 
said,  were  mere  volunteers.  They 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  attend 
or  not  attend  as  they  pleased  ;  and 
if  they  attended,  to  remain  or 
not  during  the  arguments  as  they 
pleased.  The  position  of  things 
no  doubt  at  that  time  was  dis- 
creditable. The  Government  tried 
to  remedy  it  by  granting  life-peer- 
ages to  experienced  judges,  but 
the  attempt  was  frustrated.  Ten 
years  later  the  evil  was  met  very 
much  as  Bethell  had  wished  — 
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namely,  by  the  creation  of  Lords 
of  Appeal  with  life-peerages. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  1857,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  prevented  atten- 
tion to  anything  but  purely  party 
matters  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year.  After  the  dissolution,  Lord 
Palmerston's  great  majority  was 
practically  placed  at  the  service  of 
Sir  Richard  Bethell  to  carry  im- 
portant measures  of  legal  reform. 
He  forthwith  carried  an  Act  to 
make  fraudulent  breaches  of  trust 
criminally  punishable,  and  also  to 
make  the  criminal  law  applicable 
to  the  delinquencies  of  directors  of 
public  companies,  a  great  number 
of  which  were  springing  into  exist- 
ence under  the  limited  liability 
principle  established  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  was  followed  by 
a  Testamentary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
by  which  the  old  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  were  deprived  of  their  jur- 
isdiction over  wills,  and  a  Probate 
Court  established.  And  then  came 
the  grand  question  of  Divorce,  with 
which  for  good  or  for  evil  the  name 
of  Sir  Richard  Bethell  is  insepar- 
ably associated. 

That  Act  was  the  one  great 
achievement  of  the  great  majority 
of  1857.  Its  principle  and  pro- 
visions aroused,  as  was  natural, 
the  most  determined  opposition. 
Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone were  two  of  its  most  vehe- 
ment, not  to  say  furious  opponents. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  large  in- 
fusion of  heated  personal  feeling. 
Both  those  opponents  were  per- 
sonally obnoxious  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  met  a  demand  for  delay 
by  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  the 
statement  that  he  would  keep  Par- 
liament sitting  to  the  middle  of 
September  if  necessary  in  order  to 
pass  the  Bill.  The  contest  thus 
animated  was  mainly  waged  be- 
tween the  Attorney-General  and 


Mr  Gladstone.     The  former  con- 
tended that  the  principle  of  the 
dissolubility  of  marriage  for  grave 
causes  was   acknowledged  at  the 
Reformation ;  that  by  error,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were 
prevented  from  dissolving  them ; 
that  Parliament  had  been  obliged 
to  interfere  and  grant  parliament- 
ary divorces — that  is,  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  after  judicial  inquiry 
by   Parliament — the    bishops   age 
after   age    making   no    objection ; 
that  the  Bill  transferred  the  juris- 
diction exercised  by  Parliament  to 
a  court  established  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  to  reject  it  involved 
the  condemnation  of  the  existing 
practice  of  legislation,  and  of  all 
that  had  been  done  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years.     The  latter  argued 
that  the  Legislature  had  no  power 
to  absolve   a  man  from  spiritual 
vows  taken  before  God  at  marriage ; 
that   by   carrying  divorce  to  the 
door  of  men  of  all  classes,  it  was 
as  completely  novel  as  if  it  had  no 
parliamentary  precedent;  that  it 
was  demonstrable  theologically  that 
marriage  was  indissoluble ;  that  to 
shake   the   idea   of    the   marriage 
contract  was  the  first  stage  on  the 
road  to  heathenism.     The  Act  has 
now  been  in  force  for  thirty  years, 
and  these  arguments  have  now  lost- 
much  of  their  interest.     The  de- 
bate,  however,    foreshadowed    the 
rise  of  parliamentary  obstruction. 
Clause  by  clause,  line  by  line,  and 
at  times  almost  word  for  word,  the 
progress  of  the  measure  was  chal- 
lenged.     The    Attorney  -  General 
alone  supported  the  measure  from 
the   Treasury   Bench.     Mr   Glad- 
stone,   who    was    up    and    down 
twenty  times  in    a  night,   and   a 
host  of  others,  struggled  vehement- 
ly against   it.      It  was  generally 
admitted  that  Bethell  rose  to  the 
occasion,   and,   both  intellectually 
and  in  respect  of  physical  endur- 
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ance,  was  a  match  for  all  his  op- 
ponents. The  biographer  says  that 
while  Mr  Gladstone  was  more  suo 
in  a  white  heat  of  excitement, 
arguing  with  intolerable  vehe- 
mence, and  indulging  in  personal 
acrimony  and  invective,  the  Attor- 
ney-General sat  composedly  getting 
up  the  Shrewsbury  peerage  case, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  When  his 
great  opponent  had  ceased,  he 
would  rise,  and  having  in  a  few 
words  dealt  with  the  points  raised, 
would  resume  his  seat  and  his 
work.  However,  all  contests  come 
to  an  end  in  time.  The  Bill  was 
carried ;  and  Bethell's  own  account 
of  his  performance,  as  expressed  in 
a  letter  to  a  member  of  his  family, 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  had  to  maintain  my 
ground  and  vindicate  one  of  the 
worst  drawn,  miserably  expressed 
Bills  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  against 
a  host.  Gladstone's  violence  also  gave 
a  vehement  personal  character  to  the 
debates.  In  the  middle  of  it  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  up  the  small  portions 
left  of  two  nights  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  get  up  the  Shrewsbury 
peerage  case.  However,  it  has  done 
me  very  little  harm  in  body  or  mind. 
I  am  a  little  tired,  but  the  others  are 
much  worn  and  jaded." 

Sir  Henry  Layard,  who  sat  in 
Parliament  at  that  time,  thought 
that  Bethell  was  unrivalled  for 
close  reasoning  and  lucid  expres- 
sion, and  that  in  the  divorce  de- 
bates he  far  surpassed  as  a  debater 
and  logician  all  his  antagonists. 
Bethell,  on  the  other  hand,  used 
to  say  that  Mr  Gladstone  was  the 
only  debater  in  the  House  whose 
subtlety  of  intellect  and  dialectic 
skill  made  it  a  pleasure  to  cross 
swords  with  him. 

Early  in  the  next  year  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  was 
thrown  out,  the  legislative  suc- 
cesses of  his  great  majority  having 
been  entirely  due  to  the  Attorney- 


General,  whose  claims  to  the  wool- 
sack   seemed   to   be   indisputable. 
The  Government,  however,  fell  on 
the    Conspiracy   to    Murder   Bill, 
which    was     introduced     on     Sir 
Richard's     advice.       He    advised 
that  if  foreigners  conspired  in  this 
country  to   commit  a  crime,  and 
then  actually  committed  it  abroad, 
they  were  not  by  the  existing  law 
punishable  here,  and  that  the  law 
should  in  that  respect  be  altered. 
The  Bill  was  thrown  out,  owing  to 
the    dictatorial   tone   assumed   by 
France  in  respect  to  it.     But  the 
law  lords  one  and  all  declared  that 
Sir  Richard  was  totally  wrong  in 
his  law,  and  that  foreigners  had 
no    impunity    in    respect    of    con- 
spiracy which  would  be   criminal 
in  natural-born  subjects.     In  that 
view   the    Bill  was    unnecessary, 
and  Sir  Richard  had  advised  the 
Government   to   their   ruin.      He 
distinguished  himself  in  opposition 
to  Lord  Derby's  second  Adminis- 
tration; but  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  returned  to  power  in  1859, 
the  woolsack  was  not  forthcoming. 
He  was,  of  course,  extremely  dis- 
appointed.     The    most    flattering 
explanation  was,  that  he  could  not 
be  spared  from  the  Commons.    The 
real  explanation  probably  was,  that 
in  patching  together  the  Liberal 
party,    the   rival   claims   of   Lord 
John's     and     Lord     Palmerston's 
nominees  could  not  be  adjusted  ; 
and    so    Lord    Campbell    in    his 
eightieth  year  was  promoted  as  a 
convenient  stop-gap.    Bethell  gave 
way;   and  it  is  due  both  to  him 
and   his    biographer   to    say,   that 
when  we  pass  to  his  life  from  the 
memoirs    with    which    the   world 
has  been  favoured  of  Lords  Lynd- 
hurst,    Brougham,    and    Campbell, 
we  pass  to  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
siderably less  shameless  self-seek- 
ing, and  to  one  pervaded  by  higher 
aims  and  greater  desire  to  render 
valuable   services    to    the   public. 
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He  worked  harmoniously  with  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor  during  his 
two  years'  tenure  of  office.  The 
only  incidents  of  vexation  recorded 
are,  that  not  having  accepted  at 
the  time  Lord  Palmerston's  offer 
of  a  written  promise,  to  be  ful- 
filled at  the  next  vacancy,  he  could 
not  afterwards  get  it.  Accipe  dum 
dolet,  he  hinted  to  the  Premier, 
— take  your  note  when  you  can 
get  it ;  afterwards  to  ask  for  it 
will  be  odious.  It  may  be  only  a 
coincidence,  but  the  Attorney- 
General  managed  to  unearth  an 
old  statute  of  George  III.,  under 
which  five  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  liable  to  a  stamp-duty  on 
their  appointments  of  £200  each, 
payment  of  which  they  had  evaded. 
He  formally  demanded  these  pay- 
ments through  the  Prime  Minister, 
threatening  to  file  informations  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  unless 
they  were  paid  within  a  week. 
Accipe  dum  dolent,  he  urged  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — 
present  each  with  a  pen  whilst 
repentance  is  strong  on  him,  and 
bid  him  pay  that  which  he  owes. 
The  money  in  each  case  was  paid, 
and  formed  a  slight  pecuniary  re- 
minder that  Bethell  was  still  At- 
torney -  General  and  not  Lord 
Chancellor.  To  fine  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  ,£1000  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  solace 
to  his  feelings.  The  letter  written 
to  Mr  Gladstone  on  this  subject  is 
the  most  interesting  one  in  the 
book,  and  a  most  characteristic  spe- 
cimen of  his  wit  and  pleasantry — 
caustic  enough,  but  deriving  a  good 
deal  of  its  pungency  from  its  tinge 
of  malice.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  in  reality  his  mind 
was  free  from  malice  :  he  was  most 
thick-skinned  himself,  and  prob- 
ably underrated  the  effect  of  his 
biting  speeches ;  certain  it  is  that 
before  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  Wolverhampton  he 


attributed  his  success  in  life  to  his 
universal  benevolence  of  disposition 
and  conduct.  His  second  term  of 
office  was  signalised  by  carrying 
the  great  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1861. 
Some  insight  into  Bethell's  per- 
sonal relations  to  the  Cabinet  dur- 
ing these  two  years  of  office  is  given 
in  this  book.  A  masterful  subor- 
dinate, who  is  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
contented with  the  treatment  he 
has  received,  is  not  an  easy  col- 
league. Apparently  he  did  not 
consider  the  aged  Lord  Campbell 
worth  taking  into  his  confidence 
over  his  law  reforms,  for  there  is 
a  note  in  Lord  Campbell's  diary, 
shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament in  1861,  complaining  that, 
in  spite  of  Mr  Attorney's  magnilo- 
quent professions,  he  had  been  un- 
able to  get  from  him  a  draft  of  any 
of  his  bills.  So  far  from  consult- 
ing the  Cabinet  on  his  great  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  which  was  to  be  the 
prominent  measure  of  the  session, 
he  tells  Lord  Palmerston,  as  late  as 
the  27th  January,  that  he  did  not 
know  that  any  section  of  the  Cabi- 
net had  been  appointed  to  consider 
it.  They  were  not  to  be  favoured 
with  a  copy  of  it  till  the  3d 
February ;  and  if  they  wanted  to 
see  the  Attorney  upon  it,  they 
must  attend  at  his  chambers  on 
the  5th  or  8th.  Having  received 
a  direction  from  the  Cabinet,  who 
are  anxious  about  their  chief  mea- 
sure, to  give  notice  of  the  bill  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  and 
introduce  it  a  few  days  later,  he 
objects  to  the  mandatory  form  of 
the  expression.  He  points  out  to 
Lord  Palmerston  that  his  legal  re- 
form bills  are  a  laborious  duty, 
self-imposed  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifices, and  "  must  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  peremptory  communica- 
tions." A  "  satisfactory  assurance 
on  this  subject"  is  demanded,  as 
he  has  other  measures  in  contem- 
plation. In  accepting  Lord  Pal- 
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merston's  conciliatory  explanation, 
he  harps  upon  Mr  Gladstone's 
taunt  in  the  divorce  debates,  of 
his  being  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  renews  his  complaint  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral were  of  no  use  to  him.  As 
regards  the  former,  he  remarked 
that,  "  I  have  begged  him  to  take 
on  his  shoulders  the  Land  Transfer 
Bill  and  introduce  it  to  the  Lords 
(which  ought  to  be  the  course), 
and  I  have  offered  to  explain  it  all 
to  him;  but  'Jock  is  too  canny,' 
and  so  I  must  do  it  myself."  The 
fate  of  the  Bankruptcy  measure 
was  that  Bethell  rapidly  passed  it 
through  the  Commons ;  but  Lords 
Brougham,  Cran worth,  and  Chelms- 
ford  fell  upon  it  in  the  Lords 
— Lord  Campbell  single  -  handed 
being  no  match  for  his  opponents. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  went  back 
to  the  Commons  mutilated,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  its  projector, 
absolutely  useless.  Before  the 
Lords'  amendments  came  on  for 
consideration,  Lord  Campbell  died. 
The  Commons  disagreed  with  the 
amendments.  Lord  Westbury,  as 
Chancellor,  began  his  career  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  placing  himself 
in  antagonism  to  the  majority, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
by  exhibiting  at  the  very  outset 
all  his  characteristic  powers  of  dis- 
dainful and  contemptuous  sarcasm, 
directed  against  the  rival  law  lords 
who  had  incurred  his  indignation. 
The  tone  adopted  by  him  to  his 
rivals  in  the  House  was  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  his  observation  to  an 
unfortunate  clerk  who  had  inter- 
rupted him  during  consultation 
with  a  slight  correction  as  to  a 
date,  "Will  you  please,  sir,  to  go 
outside  that  door  and  shut  it  1 " 
As  a  result  of  some  vehement  alter- 
cations, some  of  the  amendments 
were  waived,  but  the  rest  were 


insisted  upon.  Lord  Westbury 
always  objected  to  the  Act  being 
called  by  his  name.  He  said  its 
provisions  were  inconsistent  and 
unworkable,  and  that  for  every 
hydra -head  of  abuse  destroyed, 
seven  new  ones  had  appeared. 
Another  Bankruptcy  Act  was 
passed  in  1883,  which  provided,  as 
Lord  Westbury  had  desired,  for 
official  superintendence  of  bank- 
ruptcy business. 

But  this  was  an  unfortunate 
commencement  for  the  new  Chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  due  to  Lord  Westbury's  memory 
to  say  that  there  are  strong  indi- 
cations that  he  did  not  intend  his 
tenure  of  the  woolsack  to  be  an 
ornamental  ending  to  a  prosperous 
career ;  he  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  signalise  it  by  great  measures 
of  legal  improvement.  He  tried 
to  cheapen  and  simplify  the  trans- 
fer of  land.  He  was  credited  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  convey- 
ancer's position  such  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  earn  his  salt.  So 
in  1862  his  great  measure  was  a 
Registration  of  Title  Act.  The 
idea  was  not  merely  to  register 
deeds,  but  to  register  estates, 
titles,  and  transfers ;  to  get  rid 
of  what  he  called  "the  tyranny 
of  parchment " ;  to  effect  a  trans- 
fer of  land  as  easily  as  of  stock. 
His  bill  passed  both  Houses.  He 
took  great  credit  for  it  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  got  congratula- 
tions on  his  name  being  associated 
with  all  the  important  law  reforms 
of  recent  years.  But  the  Act 
would  not  work.  Landowners  did 
not  care  for  it ;  it  involved  trouble 
and  cost,  and  led  to  litigation. 
The  solicitors,  whom  Lord  Camp- 
bell used  to  describe  as  more 
powerful  than  either  House  of 
Parliament,  were  hostile  to  it.  It 
was  superseded  by  Lord  Cairns's 
Act  of  1875,  which  in  turn  did  not 
work  any  better. 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitu- 
late Lord  Westbury's  endeavours 
to  improve  the  law.  During  his 
whole  tenure  of  office  he  devoted 
himself  ungrudgingly  to  the  public 
service,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  a  man  of  his  ardent  and 
energetic  nature  and  his  undoubt- 
edly high  sense  of  public  duty. 
His  comprehensive  designs  on  this 
subject  may  be  appreciated  by 
reading  his  celebrated  speech  in 
1863,  in  introducing  a  bill  for 
further  revising  the  statute-book. 
But  no  Chancellor  of  recent  times, 
except  perhaps  Lord  Brougham, 
ever  placed  himself  in  such  acri- 
monious antagonism  to  the  House 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  his 
measures.  He  came,  of  course, 
into  strong  personal  collision  with 
the  late  Lord  Derby  and  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  From  the  former  he 
on  one  occasion  received  a  stern 
remonstrance  and  rebuke.  There 
had  been  a  furious  personal  en- 
counter between  Lord  Ohelmsford 
and  the  Chancellor,  in  which  the 
latter  had  observed  no  moderation 
whatever  in  the  language  which 
he  permitted  himself  to  use.  The 
House  was  crowded  for  a  scene, 
and  Lord  Derby  roused  himself 
to  vindicate  the  outraged  sense 
of  the  House  in  a  way  which 
recalled  his  mode  of  resenting 
O'Connell's  outbursts  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  interference 
had  its  effect.  The  unrestrained 
animosity  of  these  legal  encounters 
abated,  and  the  Chancellor  soon 
found  himself  at  war  with  the 
Bishops.  Dr  Wilberforce  was  no 
unequal  antagonist,  but  soon  found 
himself  provoked  and  exasperated 
by  the  supercilious  disdain  with 
which  he  was  treated.  The  first 
encounter  apparently  was  over  a 
bill  which  the  Bishop  had  pre- 
pared for  constituting  bishoprics 
abroad  without  the  licence  of  the 
Crown.  The  bill  had  to  be  with- 


drawn in  consequence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's effective  criticisms  —  not 
without  some  explosions  of  wrath 
from  the  Bishop.  His  general  at- 
titude towards  the  Bench  of  Bish- 
ops may  be  inferred  from  the  say- 
ings attributed  to  him, — one,  that 
on  the  woolsack  he  might  have 
fancied  himself  presiding  in  Para- 
dise but  for  the  excessive  display 
of  lawn  sleeves,  which  at  once  dis- 
pelled the  pleasing  illusion;  the 
other,  when  objecting  to  a  Bishops 
Resignation  Bill,  "  The  law  in  its 
infinite  wisdom  has  already  pro- 
vided for  the  not  improbable 
event  of  the  imbecility  of  a 
bishop." 

Party  spirit  ran  very  high  on 
Church  matters  during  Lord  West- 
bury's Chancellorship,  and  he  was 
not  exactly  the  man  to  pour  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters.  It  fell  to 
Lord  Westbury  to  pronounce  the 
judgment  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee in  the  case  of  '  Essays  and 
Reviews,'  in  which,  without  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  as  to  the 
character,  effect,  or  tendency  of 
the  book,  it  was  held  that  the 
passages  impugned  had  not  been 
proved  with  the  strictness  required 
in  quasi  -  criminal  proceedings  to 
contravene  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  Of  course  Lord  West- 
bury  was  merely  the  mouthpiece 
of  this  judgment,  for  which  the 
whole  Committee  were  responsible ; 
but  it  was  denounced  as  "  an 
awful  and  profane  judgment." 
The  tribunal  was  vituperated  as 
a  "  masterpiece  of  Satan  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  faith."  Convo- 
cation, under  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  condemned  the 
whole  book  as  heretical,  by  a  re- 
solution in  the  nature  of  a  syno- 
dical  judgment.  This  proceeding 
was,  of  course,  a  distinct  challenge 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  no- 
thing loth,  at  once  entered  into 
the  fray,  with  the  result  that  the 
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House  of  Lords  became  the  arena 
of  another  memorable  encounter. 

Lord  Houghton  brought  the 
subject  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  asking  of  the  Chancellor  a  series 
of  { questions  as  to  the  power  of 
Convocation  to  pass  a  synodical 
judgment,  and  as  to  the  immunity 
of  its  members  from  legal  proceed- 
ings consequent  thereon.  Lord 
Westbury's  reply  is  as  good  a 
specimen  of  his  caustic  wit  as  can 
be  found,  utterly  reckless  of  the 
animosities  which  he  excited,  full 
of  expressions  which,  as  the  Bishop 
said  of  them,  blistered  those  on 
whom  they  fell.  He  began  by  a  con- 
temptuous reference  to  Convoca- 
tion, with  which  there  were,  he  said, 
three  modes  of  dealing.  "  First, 
while  they  are  harmlessly  busy,  to 
take  no  notice  of  their  proceedings ; 
second,  when  they  seem  likely  to 
get  into  mischief,  to  prorogue  them 
and  put  a  stop  to  their  proceed- 
ings ;  third,  when  they  have  done 
something  clearly  beyond  their 
powers,  to  bring  them  to  the  bar 
of  justice  for  punishment."  Then 
he  went  on  to  describe  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  a  premunire, 
which,  he  said,  they  had  incurred 
by  violating  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
which  prohibited  a  synodical  sen- 
tence without  the  consent  of  the* 
sovereign.  He  drew  a  picture  of 
the  primate  and  bishops  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  at  the  bar  of  the 
House — the  deacons,  archdeacons, 
canons,  and  vicars — condemned  to 
a  sequestration  of  their  revenues, 
"  all  included  in  one  common 
crime,  all  subject  to  one  common 
penalty."  He  took  credit  for  hav- 
ing refrained  from  instituting  a 
prosecution,  "in  view  of  the  im- 
potency  "  of  the  course  which  had 
been  taken.  For,  said  he,  "  I 
am  happy  to  tell  your  lordships 
that  what  is  called  a  synodical 
judgment  is  a  well -lubricated  set 
of  words — a  sentence  so  oily  and 
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saponaceous  that  no  one  can  grasp 
it.  Like  an  eel  its  slips  through 
your  fingers."  Having  demon- 
strated that  the  judgment  was  a 
ridiculus  mus,  a  sentence  with- 
out any  meaning,  he  proceeded 
to  deal  with  those  members  of 
Convocation  who  had  dissented 
from  the  synodical  judgment  and 
had  protested  against  it.  One 
would  have  thought  that  common 
prudence  would  have  dictated  to 
the  orator  conciliation  at  all 
events  in  this  direction  ;  but  the 
Chancellor  was  in  the  full  swing 
of  his  wit,  and  friends  as  well  as 
foes  must  come  under  the  lash. 
The  protesting  parties  might  think 
they  had  saved  themselves  from 
consequences.  But,  he  said,  if 
they  will  take  my  recommenda- 
tion, "  their  best  security  after 
protesting  will  be  to  gather  up 
their  garments  and  flee,  and  re- 
membering the  pillar  of  salt,  not 
to  cast  a  look  behind."  It  must 
no  doubt  have  been  very  amusing, 
but  the  speech  scattered  rancour 
all  round.  The  Bishop  was  loudly 
applauded  as  he  inveighed  against 
it,  and  he  represented  a  large  and 
devoted  party,  who  felt  themselves 
as  much  blistered  by  what  had 
passed  as  the  Bishop  himself. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  personal 
hostility  by  which  he  was  surroun- 
ded, the  Chancellor  proposed  to 
utilise  the  session  of  1865  by  carry- 
ing six  measures  of  law  reform. 
In  fact,  he  went  at  such  a  pace 
that  he  distanced  all  previous  com- 
petitors. Even  Lord  Brougham 
complained  of  it,  and  wished  for  a 
breathing  space.  He  did  not  live 
to  fuse  legal  and  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion, but  he  at  least  carried  the 
measure  which  concentrated  all 
the  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity, 
within  one  building. 

At  the  end  of  this  session  of 
1865  Lord  Westbury  fell.  Cer- 
tain scandals  had  occurred  which 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon, 
but  with  which  Lord  Westbury's 
name  was  mixed  up.  He  was  in 
the  position  of  an  accused  man,  and 
wished  to  resign,  but  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  prevented  him.  A  committee 
of  investigation  into  what  was 
called  the  Edmunds  case  was  ap- 
pointed, which  acquitted  him  of 
improper  motives,  but  attributed 
to  him  error  of  judgment  and  a 
wrong  view  of  his  duty.  Unfor- 
tunately, another  case  of  the  same 
kind  (that  of  an  official  being 
allowed  by  the  Chancellor,  after 
detection  of  irregularities,  to  resign 
with  a  pension)  happened  at  Leeds. 
Another  committee  inquired.  Again 
it  reported  that  no  improper  mo- 
tives were  to  be  attributed,  but  that 
the  pension  had  been  granted  has- 
tily and  without  due  examination. 
Again  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
prevented  by  the  Government  from 
resigning.  Under  our  system  of 
government,  the  inevitable  result 
was  a  motion  of  censure  by  the 
Opposition.  Again  no  personal  cor- 
ruption was  imputed,  but  laxity  of 
practice  and  want  of  caution  were. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  Lord 
Westbury  resigned.  His  dignified 
speech  on  that  occasion  did  much 
to  stem  the  tide  of  reprobation 
which  had  set  in.  Mr  Gladstone, 
in  later  years,  thought  he  had 
suffered  heavily,  and  beyond  what 
was  quite  reasonable.  His  mem- 
ory stands  clear  of  the  imputation 
of  personal  corruption,  and  the 
immense  labours  of  his  official 
career  may  fairly  explain  laxity  of 
attention  to  particular  instances  of 
official  misconduct.  The  duty  of 
dealing  with  such  cases  may  pos- 
sibly, perhaps  necessarily,  be  dele- 
gated ;  but  the  responsibility  re- 
mains. It  was  right  that  Lord 
Westbury  should  be  driven  from 
office;  but  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  great  career,  it  was 
hard  upon  him.  Yet  there  was  a 


certain  appropriateness  in  the  man 
who  had  so  needlessly  and  so  often 
exasperated  personal  animosity, 
falling  at  last  before  a  host  of 
assailants  to  whom  he  had  incau- 
tiously given  their  opportunity,  and 
who  in  the  end  conducted  him  to 
the  door  of  his  office,  and  practi- 
cally bade  him  go  outside  and  shut 
it.  Public  feeling  soon  experi- 
enced a  change,  and  much  sym- 
pathy was  privately  expressed. 
Throughout  his  career,  notwith- 
standing the  asperity  with  which 
he  conducted  all  contests,  both 
forensic  and  political,  he  was  not 
deficient  in  kindly  feelings.  It 
was  a  desire  not  to  press  with  too 
great  severity  on  fallen  and  dis- 
graced men  which  led  to  his  ruin. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  of  no 
great  interest.  He  never  again 
rejoined  a  Ministry,  and  apparent- 
ly was  never  invited.  He  twice 
refused  a  Lord-Justiceship,  which 
Mr  Gladstone,  in  a  circuitous  way, 
pressed  upon  his  notice.  In  judi- 
cial life  he  confined  his  attention 
to  the  House  of  Lords  and  Privy 
Council  tribunals,  except  that  he 
undertook  the  office  of  arbitrator 
to  wind  up  a  great  amalgamated 
insurance  company  under  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament. 

As  regards  politics,  he  enter- 
tained grave  objections  to  any 
scheme  of  disestablishing  the  Irish 
Church  which  involved  an  inter- 
ference with  the  Royal  supremacy. 
Otherwise  he  might  probably  have 
been  Lord  Chancellor  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet  of  1868;  but 
neither  he  nor  Sir  E,.  Palmer 
would  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  new  Irish  policy.  Here  is  his 
own  account : — 

"I  made  no  secret  last  year  to 
Granville  and  others  that  my  mind 
did  not  run  with  total  confiscation  of 
Church  property,  or  with  the  total 
destruction  of  Episcopacy  or  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Crown.  Therefore  I 
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neither  have  had,  nor  expected  to 
have,  any  communication  from  my 
former  party.  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved ten  years  ago  that  Glad- 
stone and  the  High  Churchman 
Wood  [Lord  Hatherly]  were  the 
fated  instruments  to  destroy  the  Irish 
Church  ? " 

He  occasionally,  however,  took 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  notably  on  those 
concerning  the  Irish  Church.  But 
he  never  again  displayed  the  old 
asperity  or  the  keenness  for  an  en- 
counter which  marked  the  more  ac- 
tive period  of  his  career.  In  fact, 
he  collapsed  in  physical  vigour  with 
great  rapidity.  The  cessation  from 
active  life  and  the  habits  result- 
ing from  increased  leisure  were 
not  favourable  to  longevity.  He 
died  in  June  1873,  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  old  antagonist  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  the  two  heroes  in 
their  generation  of  the  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  professions,  totally 
dissimilar  in  the  character  of  their 
intellect  and  pursuits,  but  alike  in 
their  strenuous,  ardent,  and  un- 
yielding temperament.  The  Bishop 
possessed  to  the  full  those  quali- 
ties which  Lord  Westbury  lacked, 
that  power  of  inspiring  enthusi- 
asm and  touching  large  bodies  of 


men  with  personal  devotion  to 
himself.  Lord  Westbury  stood 
alone,  confident  in  his  powers,  and 
revelled  in  exciting  opposition  and 
animosity  from  sheer  love  of  dis- 
playing his  power  of  quelling  them. 
But  when  we  compare  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  two  men  by  such 
light  as  has  been  thrown  upon 
their  inner  lives  and  characters, 
the  lawyer  stands  quite  as  high 
or  higher  than  the  divine  in  de- 
votion to  public  duty,  and  in  the 
sacrifices  which  he  willingly  made 
to  it.  In  independence  of  char- 
acter the  lawyer  stands  the  high- 
er, for  throughout  Lord  West- 
bury's  life  there  is  no  record  of 
his  intriguing  for  promotion  or 
repining  at  failure.  He  worked 
hard,  and  achieved  his  successes, 
every  one  of  them,  "off  his  own 
bat."  He  sought  and  accepted 
promotion  defiantly;  he  held  the 
highest  office  in  the  realm  with 
majesty  and  eloquence ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  incidents  of  his 
fall,  retired  from  it  with  dignity. 
His  career,  no  doubt,  is  tarnished 
by  many  faults,  but  they  were 
not  of  a  character  which  impaired 
either  his  willingness  or  capacity 
to  render  great  services  to  the 
State. 
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IT  is  somewhat  amusing,  in 
reading  Stanley's  works,  to  con- 
trast the  ideas  of  Africa  to  be 
gathered  thence,  with  the  pop- 
ular notion  of  that  continent, 
as  a  vast  steaming  swamp,  full 
of  fevers,  venomous  reptiles,  and 
nameless  horrors  of  all  kinds. 
This  applies  chiefly  to  his  latest 
work  —  for,  in  truth,  much  of 
'  Through  the  Dark  Continent '  is 
melancholy  reading  enough,  though 
even  there  the  uplands  of  Man- 
yema  and  the  glorious  cultivated 
plains  of  Uganda  and  Unyoro 
come  in  for  their  full  share  of 
praise.  If  we  may  believe  the 
great  explorer,  Africa  is,  if  not  a 
paradise,  at  least  quite  a  tolerable 
place  to  live  in;  and  it  is  only 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  white 
men  in  general,  and  new-comers  in 
particular,  that  cause  all  the  death 
and  disease  of  which  one  hears  so 
much  in  Europe. 

The  truth  is,  one  must  remem- 
ber that  Stanley  has  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  Africa, 
that  to  it  he  owes  his  name  and 
fame  as  an  explorer,  and  for  its 
sake  has  undergone  hardships  and 
dangers  innumerable;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  "  Sphinx  of 
the  Nations,"  one  might  almost 
say,  is  to  him  as  a  child. 

But  even  allowing  for  Stanley's 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  Africa, 
one  must  admit  that  there  is  less 
now  than  there  was  ten  years  ago 
to  deter  Europeans  from  going 
to  live  there.  The  climate,  cer- 
tainly, is  more  injurious  to  them 
than  that  of  their  own  country, 
but  not  in  reality  more  fatal 
than  that  of  India  or  China. 
All  tropical  countries  are  ener- 


vating to  Europeans ;  and  a  man 
who  comes  to  the  Congo  must 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  in  a  tropical  climate,  or  try 
to  live  as  he  used  to  do  in  Europe. 
He  must  remember  that  the  sun 
is  much  more  powerful,  and  that, 
after  being  for  some  months  ex- 
posed to  it,  he  is  less  able  to  resist 
the  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  he  is  sure  to  be  subject- 
ed. As  Stanley  says,  people  think 
a  great  deal  too  much  about  mal- 
aria, and  not  enough  about  other 
causes  of  fever.  When  I  first 
announced  to  my  friends  that  I 
was  going  to  the  Congo,  "  mala- 
ria "  was  dinned  into  my  ears  from 
morning  till  night,  though  no  one 
seemed  able  to  tell  me  precisely 
what  it  was  —  one  man,  indeed, 
saying  he  believed  it  was  a  kind 
of  fever.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  my  stay  in  the  country, 
I  had  several  slight  fevers  and 
one  or  two  bad  ones,  but  not  one 
of  these  can  I  attribute  to  mal- 
aria. The  first  attack  was  the 
worst.  I  was  on  my  way  from 
Matadi  to  Leopoldville,  and  quite 
disposed  to  look  on  Africa  as 
favourably  as  one  could  wish, 
when  one  day  I  felt  rather  queer, 
and  found  I  could  walk  no  further. 
For  the  next  eight  or  ten  days  my 
opinion  of  Africa  went  down  to 
zero.  Had  Stanley  been  writing 
a  prophecy  concerning  my  arrival 
at  the  Pool,  he  could  not  have 
described  it  more  exactly  than 
when  he  says — speaking  of  Euro- 
peans on  their  way  up  country  : — 
"  Some  of  them,  under  the  fiery 
impulses  of  getting  on,  on,  and 
on,  will  march  their  fifteen  miles 
per  day,  and,  on  arriving  at  the 
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Pool  at  the  end  of  their  journey, 
they  will  turn  round  and  deliber- 
ately curse  the  land,  the  climate, 
and  the  people." 1 

I  started  with  a  great  notion  of 
getting  on,  and  walked,  if  not  fif- 
teen miles  per  day,  at  any  rate 
more  than  I  should  have  done, 
after  lolling  for  six  weeks  about 
the  decks  of  an  ocean  steamer. 
On  arriving  at  the  Pool,  carried 
in  a  hammock,  my  head  spinning 
like  a  top,  and  with  just  enough 
sense  about  me  to  know  that  I  was 
still  alive,  I  did  curse  the  country 
and  the  climate  most  heartily,  and 
vowed  that,  if  I  ever  regained 
strength  enough  to  bear  the  jour- 
ney down  to  the  sea,  I  would  get 
out  of  Africa  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  Having  made  my  entry 
into  Leopoldville  in  this  fashion, 
I  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Mense — and  a  kinder  or  better 
doctor  never  existed.  His  great- 
est pleasure  was  to  minister  to 
the  sick — not  only  by  prescribing 
medicines,  but  by  devising  every 

rible  comfort  and  even  luxury 
the  benefit  of  his  patients ; 
indeed,  he  never  seemed  happy 
unless  he  was  doing  good  to  some 
one.  A  man  would  need  to  be 
very  far  gone  if  he  did  not  soon 
begin  to  revive  under  Dr  Mense's 
treatment ;  and  accordingly,  I  was 
soon  able  to  crawl  out  of  my  room 
and  look  round. 

I  was  puzzled  about  the  fever, 
which  I  could  not  attribute  to 
chills,  as  I  had  been  warned  at 
Matadi  not  to  stand  about  in 
damp  clothes  after  the  day?s 
march,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
been  careful  always  to  put  on  an 
extra  coat  as  soon  as  we  halted. 
As  for  malaria,  I  had  been  up 
among  the  mountains,  between 


one  and  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  had  always  under- 
stood that  malaria  never  rises  to 
such  a  height.  Dr  Mense  informed 
me,  however,  that  my  fever  was 
the  result  of  exposure  to  the  sun. 
A  long  day's  march  under  a 
tropical  sun  is,  it  seems — if  it 
does  not  first  result  in  sunstroke 
— as  fruitful  a  source  of  fever  as 
any  other.  As  the  day  was  clear, 
he  further  advised  me  to  try  a 
walk  to  the  top  of  Leopold  Hill 
and  have  a  look  at  the  Pool.  I 
crawled  up,  wondering  if  I  should 
ever  be  strong  enough  to  cross  the 
hundreds  of  hills  that  lay  between 
me  and  the  sea,  and  reckoning 
how  long  it  would  take  me  to 
reach  England.  Arriving  at  last 
at  the  top,  I  turned  round,  and 
my  first  exclamation  was,  "  Going 
back,  be  hanged  !  I  must  get  bet- 
ter and  see  the  end  of  this  ! "  Be- 
fore me  lay  one  of  the  noblest 
views  I  had  ever  seen.  I  could 
never  do  justice  to  it  in  a  de- 
scription were  I  to  try  for  a  year ; 
and  even  standing  on  the  hill  with 
it  before  my  eyes,  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  not  see  enough  of  it.  Below 
me  lay  Leopoldville  and  the  native 
town  of  Ntamo  —  I  could  look 
right  over  them  to  the  baobabs 
marking  the  site  of  Nshassa2 — and 
beyond,  the  broad  Pool  with  its 
sandbanks  and  islands  ;  while,  to 
the  north-east,  the  whitish  gleam 
of  Dover  Cliffs  showed  plainly 
above  the  dark  forest  of  Bamu  (or 
Long  Island)  ;  and  a  little  to  the 
east,  a  gap  in  the  hills  indicated 
where  the  Congo  poured  its  volume 
of  waters  into  the  Pool.  Turn- 
ing to  the  south-east,  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  Mabengu,  lately  chris- 
tened Mense  Mountain,  in  hon- 
our of  Dr  Mense,  who  ascended 


1  Stanley,  'The  Congo,'  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

2  Or  Kinchassa — the   native   prefix   introduces   much    confusion    into   proper 
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it  just  before  leaving  for  Europe 
—which  he  did,  March  13,  1887, 
to  the  great  regret  of  every  Eu- 
ropean on  the  Congo.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Pool  a  broad 
grass-covered  plain  extends  from 
Nshassa  to  Kimpoko,  and  back 
inland  as  far  as  the  mountain- 
ridge  of  which  Mabengu  forms 
part.  This  plain,  consisting  of  a 
rich  black  soil,  will,  I  hope,  in  the 
dim  future — when  the  long-talked- 
of  railway  is  completed — be  cov- 
ered with  plantations  of  coffee, 
rice,  and  sugar-cane.  Some  por- 
tions of  it  are  inundated  by  the 
river  during  a  rainy  season  of  un- 
usual severity ;  but  the  greater 
part  is  high  and  dry  at  all  times, 
and  only  wants  the  grass  cleared 
away  to  be  ready  for  cultivation. 
To  the  west  the  mighty  Congo 
sweeps  round  the  foot  of  Leopold 
Hill,  and  over  the  reef  which 
forms  the  first  rapid  of  Ntamo 
cataract.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cataract  are  two  or  three  rocky, 
tree- covered  islets,  between  which 
the  river  roars  in  one  white  mass 
of  boiling  foam.  Just  above  the 
islands  is  seen  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Gordon  -  Bennett  river, 
which,  emerging  from  the  dark 
forests  of  the  north  bank,  flings 
itself  headlong  over  a  lofty  cliff 
into  the  Congo.  Eastward  of  the 
Gordon-Bennett,  the  high  wooded 
bank  extends  to  the  village  of 
Mfwa. .  Here,  on  a  command- 
ing height,  the  French  tricolor 
waves  from  the  station  of  Brazza- 
ville, right  opposite  the  rocky 
promontory  now  called  Kallina 
Point,  after  an  Austrian  lieuten- 
ant who,  in  1883,  lost  his  life 
while  attempting  to  round  it  in  a 
canoe.1  This  point  stands  boldly 
out  into  the  stream — its  cliffs 
rising  perpendicularly  out  of  deep 
water  —  and  diverts  the  strong 


current,  which  dashes  against  its 
upper  side,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  river, — forming  under  the  lee 
of  the  cliffs  a  return  current  of 
almost  equal  strength.  A  new- 
comer ascending  the  river  in  a 
canoe,  and  keeping,  as  is  always 
done,  close  inshore,  would  not  see 
the  broken  water  beyond  the  point 
till  his  craft  was  well  under  the 
influence  of  the  return  current, 
which  would  carry  it,  at  a  speed 
of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour, 
right  into  an  opposing  current 
running  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven.  The  sudden  shock  and 
lurch  which  follow  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  upset  the  canoe ;  and  then 
the  best  swimmer  would  need 
more  than  human  strength  to 
keep  his  head  above  the  chaos 
of  cross-currents  and  whirlpools, 
which  sweeps  him  away  towards 
Ntamo  falls.  I  remember  making 
a  rash  attempt — during  my  school- 
days— at  diving  through  the  sluice 
of  one  of  the  locks  on  the  Med- 
way.  The  river,  not  above  twenty 
yards  wide  at  the  spot,  was  run- 
ning through  a  sluice  of  about 
two  feet  six  by  five  into  a  basin 
— say  twelve  feet  broad  and  ten 
deep.  Diving  too  low,  I  was 
caught  in  the  return  current,  and 
whirled  head  over  heels  over  and 
over  several  times,  before  I  could 
struggle  into  calmer  water,  with  a 
force  such  as  I  never  wish  to  feel 
again.  Compared  with  this  trif- 
ling instance,  what  must  be  the 
force  of  current  of  a  river  which, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  3000 
miles,  throws  on  an  average 
nearly  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  out  of  the  Pool,  through  a 
channel  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  miles  wide,  below  which  a 
sudden  fall  of  ground  forms  the 
cataract  of  Ntamo  ?  It  is  true  that 
canoes  can  and  do  go  up  and  down 
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round  Kallina  Point,  manned  by 
experienced  native  boatmen;  but 
even  these  are  often  thrown  back 
several  times  before  they  contrive 
to  cross  the  stream  into  the  calmer 
bay  beyond.  Many  a  time,  when 
rounding  the  point  in  the  State 
steamer,  have  I  seen  the  water 
thrown  up  into  a  great  wave, 
higher  than  our  gunwale,  on  either 
side  of  her  bows,  as  the  plucky 
little  launch  charged  the  current, — 
and  wondered  how  any  canoe  could 
possibly  live  in  that  stream. 

Having  taken  a  good  look  round 
from  the  top  of  Leopold  Hill,  I 
descended  to  the  beach  where  the 
steamers  Stanley  and  A. I. A.1  were 
lying  in  the  quiet  baylet,  and  the 
En  Avant  out  of  water  undergoing 
repairs.  Here  I  found  several  engi- 
neers and  captains  discussing  the 
possibility  of  supplying,  with  the 
limited  means  at  their  command,  an 
essential  part  of  the  Stanley's  gear, 
which  had  not  arrived  with  the 
rest,  and  the  want  of  which  was 
now  delaying  the  expedition  des- 
tined to  start  for  Bangala  and  the 
Falls.  One  of  this  group,  on  seeing 
me  approach,  left  the  rest,  and, 
coming  towards  me,  announced 
himself  as  Captain  Anderson  of 
the  Stanley,  and  then  introduced 
me  to  the  other  gentlemen  pre- 
sent. Captain  Anderson  is  a 
Swede;  and  what  I  saw  of  him 
then,  and  have  since  seen  of  his 
countrymen,  inclines  me  to  think 
that  I  have  missed  one  of  the  good 
things  of  life  through  not  visiting 
Sweden  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
Till  I  started  for  the  Congo  I  had 
never  come  in  contact  with  Swedes; 
but  on  board  the  Portuguese  mail- 
steamer  I  had  two  fellow-passen- 
gers of  that  nationality,  and  bet- 
ter company  I  could  not  have 


wished    on    the    long   voyage    to 
Banana. 

I  have  described  in  a  former 
paper  (see  '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine' for  October  1887)  my  jour- 
ney to  Bangala,  and  the  subse- 
quent events — especially  the  loss 
of  Stanley  Falls  Station,  which, 
as  will  now  be  seen,  threw  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  us,  and  kept  our 
little  steamer  in  constant  employ- 
ment. When  the  Arabs  attacked 
the  station,  the  garrison  consisted 
of  about  forty  Accra  men  and  forty 
Bangalas,  besides  a  number  of 
women  and  boys — freed  slaves  ran- 
somed from  the  Arabs.  Of  these, 
eleven  Haoussas,  several  women, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Bangalas, 
came  down  to  Iboko  in  canoes. 
Four  more  Haoussas  and  four  boys 
were  found  with  Mr  Deane,  when 
Captain  Coquilhat  rescued  him  af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  station.  This  left 
some  twenty-five  Haoussas,  and  a 
number  of  women,  whose  fate  was 
unknown,  as  Captain  Coquilhat 
failed  for  the  time  being  to  trace 
them  ;  and  the  only  conclusion  we 
could  arrive  at  was,  that  they  were 
either  dead,  or  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  tribes  of  Langa- 
Langa,2  whom  the  Bangalas  had 
been  fighting  on  their  way  down  to 
Iboko.  On  my  return  from  Leopold- 
ville,  after  Captain  Coquilhat  had 
gone  home  on  sick  leave,  I  heard 
that  they  were  all  being  detained 
as  prisoners  by  the  people  of  Upoto 
— a  large  native  town  some  six 
days'  steaming  above  Bangala. 
Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of 
March  1887,  Lieutenant  Van 
Kerckhoven,  of  the  Belgian  army, 
who  had  arrived  at  Bangala  as 
Captain  Coquilhat's  successor  in  the 
preceding  January,  started  in  the 
A. I. A.  to  try  and  liberate  them. 


1  Association  Internationale  Africaine. 

2  This  name  is  given  by  the  Bangalas  to  the  country  and  natives  between 
Upoto  and  the  Falls. 
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The  little  steamer  was  loaded  up 
with  brass  wire,  beads,  cowries, 
cloth,  empty  bottles,  and  all  the 
other  innumerable  articles  that 
pass  for  money  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  —  and  off  we  went.  The 
second  day  brought  us  to  Ikolungu, 
a  large  settlement  on  the  north 
bank,  about  four  hours'  steam 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ngala l 
river.  This  town  stands  on  a  stiff 
clay  bank,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
splendid  forest,  containing  trees 
from  80  to  100  feet  high.  When 
I  first  saw  it — on  my  voyage  up 
to  the  Falls  with  Captain  Coquil- 
hat — it  was  at  war  with  Bangala, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  defended 
native  towns  I  have  seen  on  the 
Congo.  Along  the  river-bank,  and 
round  the  land-side  of  the  town, 
were  palisades,  three  or  four  deep, 
formed  of  poles  twelve  feet  long  and 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  driven 
into  the  ground  about  nine  inches 
apart,  and  fastened  together  by  a 
horizontal  stick  lashed  along,  eight 
feet  above  the  ground.  Inside 
them,  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards, 
was  another  set,  three  deep,  and 
inside  that  a  third  set ;  so  that  the 
place — belonging,  as  it  did,  to  a 
powerful  tribe — was  able  to  stand 
a  long  siege.  The  defences  on  the 
river-bank,  however,  have  now  dis- 
appeared, and  those  on  the  land- 
side  are  in  a  state  of  decay ;  for  the 
palm-tree  has  been  cut — the  native 
ceremony  on  concluding  peace — be- 
tween the  Wabika  and  the  Bangala, 
and  Dua,  chief  of  Ikolungu,  comes 
down  unmolested  to  Iboko  to  sell 
his  ivory  to  the  Mundele".2  All 
this  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  Free  State;  for  when  the 
chief  of  Ikolungu  became  the  blood- 
brother  of  the  Mundele  at  Ban- 
gala,  he  asked  for  help  to  fight  the 
Bangalas,  while  the  Bangala  chief 


preferred  the  same  request.  To  all 
which  Captain  Coquilhat  replied — 
"  Mata  Bwyki  is  my  brother ; 
Dua  is  my  brother.  If  Mata 
Bwyki  and  Dua  want  to  fight,  I 
will  go  into  my  house  and  go  to 
sleep  till  it  is  all  over."  So,  after 
a  long  palaver,  the  palm-tree  was 
cut,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
The  strong  current  sweeping 
round  the  bend  of  the  river  at 
Ikolungu  has  cut  into  the  bank 
and  carried  away  the  palisades, 
and  they  have  not  been  renewed ; 
while  Dua  has  launched  his  trading 
canoes,  for  peaceable  traffic  with 
his  old  enemies.  After  his  last 
visit  I  had  the  pleasure  (?)  of  tow- 
ing him,  his  wives  and  slaves,  up 
alongside  the  A. I. A.  The  poor 
little  steamer  had  two  other  large 
canoes  and  a  whaleboat  to  tow  as 
well ;  but  though  I  growled  at 
the  extra  strain  on  the  engines, 
which  rendered  them  more  liable 
to  break  down,  the  amusement  I 
had  in  watching  his  highness  soon 
dispelled  my  annoyance;  and  I 
cannot  help  regretting  that  Stan- 
ley did  not — so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover— make  his  acquaintance,  as 
we  have  thereby  lost  a  graphic 
and  amusing  description.  When- 
ever King  Dua  took  a  drink  of 
palm-wine,  or  ate  his  meals,  one 
of  his  wives  produced  a  hard 
brown  nut,  about  the  size  of  an 
egg,  with  one  end  cut  off,  and 
the  inside  hollowed  out.  This  nut 
(which  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
identifying)  he  slowly  placed  on 
the  great  toe  of  his  left  foot.  This 
done,  the  palm-wine  or  food  was 
placed  before  him,  and  a  slave-boy 
came  and  stood  behind  him  with  a 
hand-bell.  Every  time  he  took  a 
mouthful  of  food,  or  a  drink  of 
massanga  3  or  palm-wine,  he  rapped 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  with  the 


1  Or  Mongalla. 


3  Fermented  sugar-cane  juic 
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nut  on  his  great  toe,  while  a  tinkle 
on  the  bell  announced  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern  that  Dua  of  Iko- 
lungu  was  eating,  or  drinking,  as 
the  case  might  be.  He  went  through 
the  same  ceremony  when  smoking, 
taking  a  long  pull  at  his  pipe  for 
every  rap  of  his  toe  and  tinkle  on 
the  bell.  I  had  watched  this  for 
some  time  with  great  amusement, 
when  the  king,  observing  me,  of- 
fered me  a  cup  of  massanga,  which 
I  accepted ;  and,  not  to  be  behind 
him  in  ceremony,  before  drinking 
it,  turned  round  and  gave  some 
instructions  to  my  fireman.  Hard- 
ly had  I  raised  the  cup  to  my  lips, 
when  a  series  of  short,  sharp 
blasts  on  the  steam-whistle  of  the 
A. I. A.  nearly  made  Dua  jump  out 
of  his  canoe ;  while  I,  between 
laughing  and  drinking,  was  fairly 
choked. 

After  leaving  Ikolungu  there 
is  a  long  stretch  of  low  country 
which,  during  several  months  of 
the  year,  is  either  covered  with 
water  or  so  swampy  that  no  na- 
tives have  ventured  to  establish 
themselves  there.  It  takes  three 
days,  or  perhaps  a  little  longer, 
to  steam  past  this  swamp.  Stan- 
ley has  a  great  deal  to  tell  about 
the  beauties  of  this  region,  but 
I  must  say  I  was  always  glad  to 
leave  it  behind.  However,  a  tree 
covered  with  orchilla  weed  is  in- 
deed a  beautiful  sight ;  and  a 
whole  forest  of  trees,  with  this 
fleecy,  light -green  drapery  sway- 
ing about  in  the  wind,  is  worth 
going  miles  to  see.  It  generally 
grows  on  gum-copal  trees,  and  I 
have  myself  seen  the  forest  of 
these  trees  covered  with  orchilla 
weed  described  by  Stanley.1  There 
is  also  a  creeper  which  winds  itself 
round  the  trunks  of  trees  like  a 
huge  serpent,  and  having  climbed 
to  the  branches  and  spread  over 


them,  drops  down  numberless 
ropes,  which  seem  to  take  root 
in  the  ground.  The  main  stem  is 
often  four,  five,  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  hangers  from 
half  an  inch  upwards.  If  you  cut 
one  of  these  stems  clean  across 
with  a  knife,  a  white  milky  sap 
is  seen  to  exude  between  the  bark 
and  the  woody  centre  —  this  is 
india-rubber  or  caoutchouc. 

Besides  these  three  articles, 
which  will  some  day  help  to  pay 
the  dividends  of  the  Congo  railway, 
there  are  thousands  of  trees  whose 
beautifully-grained  timber  has  only 
to  be  brought  to  Europe  to  find  a 
ready  sale.  I  have  cut  up  dead 
rosewood  -  trees  for  firewood,  out 
of  the  trunk  of  which  a  log  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  of  splendid 
grain,  could  have  been  obtained, 
after  the  outer  casing  of  white 
wood  had  been  cut  away  ;  while 
teak,  kingwood,  camwood,  lig- 
num-vitse,  and  African  black  oak, 
are  only  a  few  out  of  the  valuable 
woods  I  have  found  rotting  in  the 
forest,  and  cut  up  to  feed  the  in- 
satiable little  furnace  of  the  A. LA. 
But  in  spite  of  the  beauty  and 
wealth  of  this  part  of  the  Congo, 
there  seems  something  depress- 
ing in  being  constantly  shut  in 
between  two  high  forest  walls ; 
and  I  always  feel  a  sort  of  relief 
on  coming  down  to  the  wide  open 
channels  about  Bolobo,  and  run- 
ning through  the  park-like  scenery 
of  the  Congo  between  that  village 
and  the  Pool,  where  it  rolls  in  a 
single  majestic  stream  through  the 
glorious  hilly  country  of  the  Bay- 
anzi  and  Bateke. 

After  the  swamp  —  continuing 
our  upward  voyage — comes  the 
village  of  Mpeza,  also  on  the  north 
bank,  whence  the  ground  gradu- 
ally rises,  till,  at  Upoto,  ten  miles 
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higher,  it  ends  in  a  spur  of  hills 
which,  running  out  into  the  river, 
forms  a  reef  of  rock,  extending  to 
Rubunga  on  the  south  bank,  over 
which  the  Congo  rolls  in  a  kind 
of  mild  rapid,  quite  passable  for 
steamers  of  light  draught,  except 
in  one  or  two  channels  between  the 
islands  near  the  south  bank.  It  is, 
however,  a  dangerous  place  at  low 
water,  the  rocks  being  then  only 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, so  that  the  sounding-pole  and 
lead-line  are  kept  in  constant  re- 
quisition. Mpeza  is  the  first  town 
of  the  Langa-Langa,  and  its  chief 
would,  by  himself,  make  the  for- 
tune of  a  travelling  show.  His 
name  is  Ibanza — Anglice,the  devil; 
and  truly  were  I  asked  to  depict 
his  satanic  majesty,  I  think  I  could 
not  do  so  more  accurately  than  by 
a  sketch  of  this  chief.  His  face 
is  one  mass  of  small  fleshy  lumps 
raised  by  some  process  known  only 
to  the  natives,  —  rows  of  these 
lumps  adorninghis  forehead,  cheeks, 
nose,  and  chin, — while  his  hair  and 
beard  are  made  up  into  a  clotted 
mass  with  palm-oil.  On  his  head 
is  a  leopard -skin  hat,  in  front 
whereof  is  fastened  a  tin  plate 
presented  to  him  by  M.  Van 
Kerckhoven.  As  this  is  kept 
brightly  polished,  it  is  well  to 
keep  out  of  its  range  while  inter- 
viewing his  majesty  on  a  sunny 
day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
sudden  blindness  from  the  dazzling 
reflection  as  he  nods  his  head, 
and,  extending  his  elbows,  waves 
them  up  and  down  as  if  about  to 
fly,  at  the  same  time  ejaculating 
way!  way!  way!  way! — his  form 
of  salutation — after  which  he  claps 
his  hands  together,  and  clasping 
one  over  the  other,  gives  a  most 
unearthly  grin.  Mpeza  is  one  of 
the  dirtiest  and  most  untidy-look- 
ing villages  on  the  whole  Congo, 


and  were  it  more  civilised,  would 
soon  be  decimated  by  disease.  But 
the  heaps  of  dirt  and  refuse  lying 
about  will  be  swept  by  the  next 
storm  into  the  Congo — which  must, 
in  fact,  act  as  the  great  sewer  of 
Central  Africa — and  in  this  way, 
I  believe,  disease  is  averted.  For 
to  the  terrible  storms  and  great 
waterways  of  the  African  conti- 
nent may  be  attributed  the  com- 
parative immunity  from  infectious 
diseases,  and  the  absence  of  epi- 
demics among  the  aboriginal  tribes 
inhabiting  the  interior  at  a  distance 
from  civilised  communities.  The 
epidemics  which  have  from  time 
to  time  raged  through  India  and 
the  East  seem  to  be  unknown  in 
regions  whither  neither  Christians 
nor  Mohammedans  have  pene- 
trated. Smallpox  I  have  heard  of 
as  brought  from  Zanzibar  by  the 
Arabs  to  some  place  or  places  east 
of  Stanley  Falls ; J  but  neither 
smallpox  nor  cholera  is  known 
among  the  natives  west  of  the 
Falls.  Barbadoes  leg,  elephanti- 
asis, ulcers,  and  sores  comprise 
about  all  the  diseases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation.  That 
there  are  others  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  not  of  an  epidemic  character. 
When  one  considers  the  general 
indifference  of  the  natives  as  re- 
gards sanitary  conditions,  one 
sometimes  wonders  that  the  popu- 
lation of  whole  villages  is  not  car- 
ried off  by  some  terrible  pestilence ; 
and  the  absence  of  such  a  scourge 
I  believe  to  be  due  partly  to  the 
heavy  rains  and  vast  rivers,  which 
carry  off  the  refuse,  and  partly  to 
the  ants  and  other  insects,  and 
the  carrion-eating  birds.  Nature, 
when  left  alone,  does  her  own 
scavengering ;  but  as  civilisation 
advances,  the  works  of  man  often 
interfere  with  the  natural  drain- 
age, without  providing  any  sub- 
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stitute ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
population  has  been  decimated  by 
disease  that  men's  eyes  are  opened. 
Above  Mpeza  is  another  large 
settlement  called  Bokele,  extend- 
ing some  two  miles  along  the  river- 
bank  ;  and  above  that,  nestling  on 
the   lower   slope   of  the  range  of 
hills,  is  Bokuti,  where  we  stopped, 
and  M.  Van  Kerckhoven  succeed- 
ed in  buying  back  three  or   four 
women  and  one  Haoussa.    Finding 
the  natives  unwilling  to  sell  the 
rest,  he  decided  to  go  on  and  try 
again  on  our  return;  so  we  steamed 
off  round  the  point  to  Upoto,  which 
occupies   a    commanding    position 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hills, 
with  a  view  right  across  to  Rub- 
unga  on  the  south  bank.     Having 
steamed  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
village,    we   stopped  the  engines, 
and  the  interpreter,  Samba,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  bows,  shouted  aloud, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  might 
concern,  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
our  coming.     We   then   anchored 
off  a  sandbank,  and  awaited  the 
commencement    of     the    palaver. 
Presently  several  canoes  approach- 
ed   us,   and  M.  Van  Kerckhoven 
having   landed    on   the  bank,  the 
ceremony  of  blood-brotherhood  was 
gone  through,  and  business  began. 
After  one  or  two  of  our  men  had 
been   bought  back  for  an  amount 
of  brass  wire,  cloth,  beads,  &c.,  of 
a  value  equivalent  to  between  £3 
and  <£4  sterling,  and  the  price  had 
been  fixed    within  certain  limits, 
matters    began   to    progress    more 
rapidly.     After  we  had  ransomed 
three  or  four,  we  heard  from  them 
that  eleven  of  their  number  had 
been  killed  by  the  natives,  and  six 
or  seven  sold  away  to  other  tribes. 
One  of  these  last  was  already  in 
Bangala,  having  been  bought  back 
from   Bukumbi,  a  village    on  the 
south   bank    nearly   opposite   Iko- 
lungu.    By  nightfall  we  had  bought 
back    five   Haoussas    and    sixteen 


women — among  them  the  woman 
who  had  fled  from  the  Arabs  and 
taken  refuge  in  Stanley  Falls  Sta- 
tion. Mr  Deane's  answer  to  the 
Arabs  who  came  to  demand  her — 
"  As  an  Englishman  I  will  not, 
and  as  an  officer  of  the  State  I 
cannot,  give  her  up,"  resulted,  as 
is  elsewhere  related,  in  the  loss 
of  the  station. 

Next  morning,  as  the  Upoto 
people  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
part  with  the  rest  of  their  cap- 
tives, we  returned  to  Bokuti, 
where,  after  some  trouble  —  due 
to  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  declared 
that  he  would  fight,  but  would 
sell  no  more  of  his  slaves  —  M. 
Yan  Kerckhoven  succeeded  in  get- 
ting three  more  women  and  one 
Haoussa.  As  these  twenty  -  five 
people,  in  addition  to  our  crew 
and  armed  force  of  thirty  men, 
completely  filled  up  the  little 
steamer  and  the  whaleboat,  we 
headed  at  once  for  Bangala,  where 
we  arrived  in  four  days.  This 
was  in  March  1887,  and  the 
A. I. A.  was  for  some  time  after 
employed  on  other  business,  in  an 
entirely  different  direction.  On 
the  3d  of  June,  with  Lieutenants 
Van  Kerckhoven  and  Dhanis  on 
board,  she  again  reached  Upoto; 
but  as  we  approached  the  shore, 
the  natives  ran  down  with  shields 
and  spears,  and  would  on  no  ac- 
count hold  any  palaver  with  us, 
but  insisted  on  fighting.  We 
steamed  down  to  Bakuti,  and  find- 
ing that  there  too  the  natives  were 
hostile,  passed  on  to  Bokele.  When 
we  were  about  half-way  past  this 
latter  place,  Samba  drew  M.  Van 
Kerckhoven's  attention  to  several 
large  war-canoes,  fully  manned  and 
armed,  crossing  the  channel  just 
in  front  of  us,  while  two  or  three 
more  were  lying  half  concealed 
under  the  bushes  on  the  island. 
Suddenly  the  report  of  a  flintlock 
musket  rang  out,  and  a  shower  of 
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slugs   across   our   bows    indicated 
only  too  plainly  that  the  natives 
intended  to    capture  a  few  more 
State    soldiers,    in   order    to    sell 
them  again  to  the  Mundele.     Two 
more  huge  war  -  canoes  emerging 
from    a    small    creek    behind    us, 
showed  that  they  had  well  thought 
out  the  affair  beforehand,  and  now 
reckoned  on  having  caught  us  in 
a  trap.     However,  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  sitting  at  their  tables, 
as  Charles  Lamb  has  it,   "  not  as 
guests,  but  as  meat."     Out  came 
our    Martinis    and  Winchesters ; 
the  men  were  furnished  with  cart- 
ridges for  their  Sniders  and  chasse- 
pots,  and  slowing  down  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  let  them  have  right 
and  left,  before  and  behind  ;  and 
then,  putting  on  full  steam,  charged 
straight  for  the  two  canoes  ahead 
of  us.     As  we  approached,  we  ex- 
changed  our  long-range  Martinis 
for   the  quick-firing  Winchesters, 
and   the   mighty   men   of   Langa- 
Langa  were  soon  glad  to  dive  into 
the  river  to  escape  the  deadly  hail 
of  the  repeating-rifles.     The  whole 
river-front  of  the  village  was  lined 
with  savages,  in  their  war-paint 
and  feathers,  popping  away  at  us 
with  flintlock  muskets,  and  bran- 
dishing spears  and  knives ;  while 
the  occasional  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle 
showed  that  they  were  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  Sniders  and  a  few  of 
the  cartridges  taken  from  the  cap- 
tured Haoussas.     Their  ignorance 
of  the  power  of  our  rifles  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  way  in  which  they 
held   up   their   shields  of   plaited 
cane  whenever  they  noticed  a  gun 
pointed  at  them.     I  saw  more  than 
one  poor  wretch  put  up  his  shield, 
only  just  in  time  to  receive  a  ball 
right  through   it   and   himself  as 
well,  and  come  rolling  down  the 
clay  bank  into  the  river,  dead  as  a 
door-nail.      We  contrived  to  run 
the  gauntlet  and  come  out  scot- 
free;  but  as  we  had  only  about 


thirty  men  with  us,  while  Bokele 
could  muster  some  thousands,  M. 
Van  Kerckhoven  decided  to  put  a 
good  distance  between  us  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Accordingly,  we 
ran  down -stream  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  which  was  in  her  first 
quarter,  and  gave  a  fairish  light 
till  towards  morning,  when  clouds 
obscured  the  sky,  and  we  lost 
our  way,  and  ran  on  a  sandbank. 
Failing  to  get  off,  we  anchored 
where  we  were ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  showed  in  the 
sky,  we  roused  the  men,  and  in 
half  an  hour  were  once  more  afloat. 
Having  stopped  at  8  A.M.  to  cut 
fuel,  which  took  us  some  two  hours, 
we  proceeded,  and  finally,  about 
7  P.M.  reached  a  good  camp,  where 
we  prepared  to  spend  the  night. 

Before  continuing  my  narrative, 
I  will  state  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced M.  Van  Kerckhoven  to  try 
to  ransom  the  Haoussas.  It  may 
be  said  that  such  a  course  would 
obviously  lead — as  in  fact  it  did — 
to  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives to  capture  more  of  the  Free 
State  employees  in  order  to  sell 
them  again.  At  first  sight  the 
proper  course  would  seem  to  be,  to 
go  up  with  a  strong  force  to  retake 
them,  and  punish  the  offenders. 
Had  this  been  done  (and  I  believe 
there  was  at  one  time  some  talk  of 
it),  the  natives,  who  are  almost  as 
cunning  as  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  would  have  heard  of  the 
expedition  long  before  it  reached 
their  country,  and  hidden  their 
prisoners  away  far  inland  ;  while 
the  relieving  force  could  have 
done  no  more  than  burn  their 
towns  and  kill  a  few  dozen  savages, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  when  all  was  over,  the  men 
they  had  come  to  save  would  be 
beheaded  to  furnish  funeral  baked- 
meats  inhonour  of  the Langa-Langa 
slain  in  the  fight.  M.  Van  Kerck- 
hoven knew  the  native  character 
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too  well  to  be  unaware  of  this,  and 
resolved  accordingly  to  remove  the 
men  first,  if  possible,  and  leave 
the  question  of  retribution  alone 
for  the  present.  Eleven  men  had 
already  been  beheaded  before  our 
first  expedition  —  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  for  trying  to  escape,  others 
for  no  earthly  reason,  unless  it 
might  be  said  that  their  masters 
killed  them  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing — for  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  account  for  the  wanton 
murder  of  so  many  slaves  by  these 


In  spite  of  the  munificence  of 
King  Leopold  in  founding  the  Free 
State — in  spite  of  all  that  has  been, 
and  is  being,  done  to  stop  the  slave- 
trade —  human  beings  are  almost 
daily  killed  like  so  much  vermin 
within  a  few  miles  of  Bangala 
Station.  I  had  often,  when  pass- 
ing the  villages  just  above  Bangala, 
noticed  groups  of  poles  standing 
out  of  water,  to  the  top  of  which  a 
piece  of  cloth  was  tied.  I  paid  no 
great  attention  to  them,  taking 
them  for  fetishes  of  some  kind ; 
but  one  day,  happening  to  ask  M. 
Van  Kerckhoven  what  they  were, 
I  was  informed  that  they  were 
placed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
corpses  of  decapitated  slaves  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river.  It 
seems  that,  at  a  place  called  Lu- 
sengo,  whenever  the  natives  have 
a  great  massanga-  drinking,  they 
cut  off  the  heads  of  one  or  more 
slaves,  and  throwing  the  bodies 
into  the  river,  set  up  a  pole  to 
mark  the  place,  to  the  top  of  which 
is  tied  the  dead  man's  loin-cloth. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  pole  is 
driven  through  the  body  of  the 
victim,  but  imagine  that  it  is,  as, 
during  the  whole  time  I  have  been 
at  Bangala,  I  have  not  seen  above 
four  dead  bodies  floating  down  the 
river ;  while  above  Lusengo  I  have 
counted  thirty  of  these  poles  in 
less  than  a  mile  of  river-frontage. 


I  tried  to  find  out  from  the  natives 
the  reason  for  this  slaughter,  but 
never  succeeded.  They  do  not 
deny  that  they  kill  their  slaves  in 
this  fashion,  but  distinctly  repudi- 
ate the  notion  of  eating  any  part 
of  them ;  yet,  for  my  part,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  cannibal 
feasts  occur  now  and  then. 

The  authority  of  the  State  has 
so  far  prevailed  that  this  sort  of 
thing  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
place  in  Iboko ;  but  noisy  drink- 
ing-bouts, which  too  often  end 
fatally,  are  far  from  uncommon. 
The  usual  procedure  is  this  :  two 
or  three  large  pots  of  massanga 
are  brought  and  set  down  on  the 
ground,  and  the  company  gather 
round  them.  When  they  reach  the 
excited  stage  of  intoxication,  sticks 
and  knives  are  produced  —  the 
latter,  of  native  manufacture,  are 
very  long  and  sharp — and  the  play 
begins.  Two  men  stand  opposite 
one  another,  each  holding  a  knife 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  stick  in  his 
left,  and  slashing  at  the  stick  held 
by  his  opponent  till  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  it  through.  It 
may  be  imagined  that,  as  some  very 
hard  hitting  is  indulged  in,  and 
the  various  couples  engaged  in 
the  game  stand  crowded  together  in 
a  very  small  space,  it  is  not  the 
sticks  alone  which  suffer ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  so  few  serious  acci- 
dents take  place.  One  evening  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  village  dur- 
ing one  of  these  performances,  and 
saw  two  men,  wrought  up  to  frenzy 
with  massanga  and  excitement, 
fighting  with  their  knives  in  good 
earnest.  I  expected  every  moment 
to  see  them  lose  their  heads,  not 
only  figuratively  but  literally,  and, 
seizing  a  heavy  bludgeon  from  the 
nearest  spectator,  prepared  to  join 
in  the  fray,  thinking  that  a  good 
blow  across  the  wrist  would  make 
both  combatants  drop  their  wea- 
pons. However,  before  I  could 
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get  near  enough  to  interfere,  up 
rushed  a  native  girl,  who,  seizing 
one  of  these  doughty  champions  in 
her  arms,  slung  him  across  her 
shoulder,  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby, 
and  ran  away  with  him.  Though 
so  ignominiously  borne  off,  with 
his  head  and  arms  suspended  in 
air,  he  still  brandished  his  knife, 
and  yelled  Bangala  curses  at  his 
adversary,  who  was  so  overcome 
by  astonishment  that  he  staggered 
backwards,  and  sat  down  in  a  mas- 
sanga-pot,  thus  wasting  the  staple 
of  the  evening's  entertainment, 
and  being  forced  to  run  for  his  life 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  disap- 
pointed drinkers.  It  was  a  plucky 
feat  for  a  Bangala  woman, — they 
usually  run  away  as  soon  as  the 
knives  make  their  appearance. 
Had  that  dusky  ava£  avSp&v,  old 
King  Mata  Bwyki,  "  Lord  of  Many 
Guns,"  been  alive,  he  would  have 
laid  about  among  these  brawlers 
with  his  royal  barge-pole,  and 
quickly  secured  peace  and  quiet. 
To  return  to  the  starting-point 
of  this  digression.  We  had  hardly 
been  encamped  an  hour,  and  I  was 
just  going  to  sleep,  when  a  large 
canoe  came  alongside.  It  had  on 
board  Lusengi,  chief  of  Mobeka  (a 
town  on  the  Ngala  river),  who  was 
out  among  the  islands  of  the  Congo 
in  search  of  a  large  tree,  of  which 
to  make  a  war-canoe.  He  told  us 
that  an  expedition  of  eight  steamers 
had,  four  days  before,  passed  up  to 
the  Falls  by  way  of  the  south  bank. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that 
this  part  of  the  river  is  choked  with 
islands ;  and  just  at  the  spot  where 
we  were  anchored,  there  is  one 
over  fifty  miles  long,  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  so  that  boats  may 
easily  miss  each  other  by  passing 
on  different  sides.  As  there  were 
not  at  that  time  eight  steamers 
afloat  on  the  Upper  Congo,  we  al- 
lowed for  native  exaggeration;  and 


concluding  that  an  expedition  of 
perhaps  three  or  four  steamers  and 
two  whaleboats  had  been  fitted  out 
to  recapture  the  Falls,  M.  Van 
Kerckhoven  gave  orders  to  start  at 
once,  and  reach  Bangala  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  hear  what  orders 
had  arrived  for  the  A. I. A.  We 
were  off  before  9  P.M.,  rushing  down- 
stream at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour  through  the  dark  night — 
the  moon,  hidden  by  heavy  clouds, 
just  giving  light  enough  to  impart  a 
dull  grey  gleam  to  the  water.  M. 
Dhanis  took  his  place  in  the  bows 
with  a  Bangala,  who,  having  been 
up  and  down  with  us  several  times, 
was  supposed  to  know  the  road 
well.  He  did  not  fail  to  keep  up 
his  reputation.  How  he  could  tell 
one  channel  from  another,  with 
nothing  to  guide  him  but  the  two 
dark  walls  of  forest,  and  the  glim- 
mer of  grey  water  between  them,  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  only  once,  during 
the  whole  night,  did  the  sound- 
ing-pole touch  sand,  and  by  nine 
next  morning  we  had  reached  Ban- 
gala,  only  to  find  that  all  our 
efforts  had  been  for  nothing,  and 
that  what  we  had  passed  was  Stan- 
ley's expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Emin  Pasha. 

Stanley  on  the  Congo !  I  ex- 
claimed. Why,  I  thought  he  was 
in  America  !  And  who  under  the 
canopy  was  Emin  Pasha1?  and 
what  did  he  want  relieving  for? 
While  as  for  Tippoo  Tip,  who,  it 
seemed,  was  going  up  as  the  new 
Governor  of  the  Falls,  I  had  indeed 
heard  of  him  before,  but  only  as 
one  of  the  marauding  Arabs  whom 
we  were  so  anxious  to  expel  from 
the  territory  of  the  State.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  for 
about  four  months  I  had  re- 
ceived no  news  from  the  civilised 
world  in  any  shape  or  form,  and 
the  whole  was  naturally  a  complete 
puzzle  to  me.  At  length,  when  all 
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was  made  fast — it  being  Sunday 
— I  went  to  the  chief's  room  to 
receive  my  mail,  and,  having 
shouldered  the  sack  which  was 
handed  me  as  my  own  share, 
sought  the  solitude  of  my  own 
room,  where  I  opened  my  letters 
and  papers  and  looked  up  Emin 
Pasha — only  to  be  maddened  by 
finding  that,  while  I  was  running 
down  the  right  bank,  several 
friends  of  mine  had  passed  me  on 
the  left !  These  were  men  who  had 
been  on  the  Congo  when  I  first 
came  out,  and  had  gone  home 
when  they  had  finished  their  time, 
afterwards  returning  to  Africa 
with  Stanley's  expedition.  Not  a 
whisper  of  this  last  had  reached 
us;  and  Stanley  himself  was  the 
first  to  announce,  by  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scene,  that  he  had 
returned  to  the  Congo. 

After  this  the  A.I. A.  was  kept 
pretty  busy  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bangaia  till  the  end  of 
the  month;  but  in  July,  in  company 
with  the  Henry  Reed  (chartered 
from  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mis- 
sion), she  ascended  the  Itimbiri,  or 
Loika — a  tributary  running  into 
the  Congo  between  Yambinga  and 
Yalulima.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
precise  object  of  this  exploration ; 
but  I  believe  the  intention  was  to 
found  a  station  on  the  upper  river, 
so  as  to  gain  access  to  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  However,  the  country 
proved  altogether  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose. 

We   did   not  entirely  lose   our 


labour,  as  on  the  way  up  we 
stopped  at  Upoto,  and  the  natives 
— whether  impressed  by  the  les- 
son they  had  received  when  they 
tried  to  fight  us,  or  overawed  by 
the  sight  of  the  steamers  and  men 
of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedi- 
tion— were  this  time  more  peace- 
ably inclined.  We  ransomed  one 
more  Haoussa  and  three  women ; 
and  the  chief  of  Upoto,  coming  on 
board  the  A.I. A.  to  beg  for  a 
present  from  his  blood-brother,  M. 
Van  Kerckhoven  (whom  he  had 
tried  to  kill  only  a  month  ago), 
was  seized  and  held  as  security  for 
the  rest.  It  was  then  believed 
that  there  were  only  three  more 
women  in  the  hands  of  the  Langa- 
Langa;  and  as  these  three  were 
not  forthcoming  within  a  given 
time,  the  chief  accompanied  us 
up  the  Itimbiri,  to  be  restored 
to  his  people  on  our  return  on 
condition  of  their  surrendering  the 
women.  But  on  our  return,  when 
only  two  days  from  Upoto,  the 
chief  escaped  through  the  careless- 
ness of  the  Haoussas,  who  had 
him  in  charge.  I  was  at  this  time 
on  board  the  Henry  Reed;  and  as 
she  returned  to  Bangaia  along  the 
south  bank,  I  know  nothing  of 
what  took  place  at  Upoto  when 
the  A.I. A.  passed  it,  beyond  the 
fact  that  there  was  some  shoot- 
ing. Both  steamers  being  in  need 
of  repairs,  after  remaining  two 
days  at  Bangaia,  proceeded  to  Leo- 
poldville,  where  I  arrived  August 
10th,  after  an  absence  of  nine 
months. 


ii. 


Leopoldville  itself  had  changed 
little  since  I  last  saw  it,  a  new 
store  or  two  being  all  the  additions 
to  the  buildings  of  the  station ; 
but  the  lower  end  of  Stanley  Pool 


— or  rather  the  six  miles  of  the 
Congo  between  the  Pool  and  "Leo" 
— presented  quite  a  lively  appear- 
ance, with  the  English,  American, 
Dutch,  and  French  flags  flying 
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from  the  different  missions  and 
trading -factories  now  established. 
The  coup  -  d'ceil  was  somewhat 
spoilt,  a  month  later,  by  an  edict 
from  Boma,  which  enacted  that  no 
flag  but  that  of  the  State  was  to 
be  displayed  on  any  of  the  flag- 
staffs  on  the  Upper  Congo.  The 
French  tricolor  still  continued  to 
enliven  the  scene  on  the  north 
bank,  but  on  the  south  side  all 
flags  disappeared,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  on  Leopold  Hill  and 
of  the  Dutch  factory  flag,  which 
was  removed  to  a  pole  on  one  of 
the  houses.  As  the  Henry  Reed 
steamed  towards  Nshassa,  a  large 
stern  -  wheeler,  shining  with  new 
paint,  and  carrying  the  stars  and 
stripes,  approached  us.  She  turned 
out  to  be  the  Florida,  the  newly- 
launched  steamer  of  the  Sanford 
Exploring  Expedition,  now  estab- 
lished in  the  old  State  station  at 
Nshassa.  On  the  beach  before  the 
Dutch  factory,  and  also  before 
that  of  Daumas,  Beraud,  et  Cie-> 
on  the  north  bank,  were  the  nearly 
finished  hulls  of  two  more  steam- 
ers ;  while  at  Leopoldville,  the 
frames  and  plates  of  the  Roi  des 
Beiges,  another  stern-wheeler,  be- 
longing to  "La  Compagnie  du 
Congo  pour  le  Commerce  et  Fln- 
dustrie,"  were  only  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  engineers  to  be 
put  together ;  and  the  beams  and 
planks  of  the  Ville  de  Bruxelks 
were  daily  arriving  via  Lukungu 
and  Manyanga.  The  Henry  Reed 
having  been  handed  back  to  the 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  I 
rejoined  the  A. I. A.,  and  having 
thoroughly  overhauled  her,  left 
for  Bangala,  August  23 ;  and, 
being  heavily  loaded,  and  travel- 
ling slowly,  only  arrived  Sept.  11. 
On  the  29th,  the  Haoussas  at 
Bangala  had  completed  their  three 
years'  term  of  service,  which  ob- 
liged me  to  take  another  trip  to 
the  Pool.  Accordingly,  the  men 


having  been  packed  on  board  al- 
most as  tightly  as  figs  in  a  box, 
we  started;  and  though  I  had 
not  been  three  weeks  at  Bangala, 
it  was  no  small  relief  to  escape 
once  more  from  the  forested 
plain  that  extends  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly from  Lukolela  to  the 
Aruwhimi,  and  emerge  into  the 
broad  channels  above  Bolobo,  with 
their  park-like  banks  and  grass- 
covered  uplands.  Here  "  hippos  " 
may  be  seen  by  the  hundred — 
sometimes  in  ones  and  twos,  more 
often  in  herds  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
— standing  in  the  shallow  water, 
or  swimming  about  just  under 
the  lee  of  a  sandbank,  diving,  and 
returning  to  the  surface  with  a 
loud  snort.  Now  and  then  one 
may  be  observed  lifting  his  head 
out  of  water,  and  slowly  opening 
his  jaws  preparatory  to  relieving 
the  tedium  of  hippo  life  with  a 
yawn.  Slowly  and  smoothly,  as  if 
worked  by  hydraulic  machinery,  his 
jaws  expand,  as  he  raises  his  head 
clear  of  the  water — wider  and  wider 
becomes  his  mouth,  till  his  tusks 
gleam  white  in  the  sunlight,  and 
you  wonder  if  it  would  not  be 
possible,  were  one  near  enough,  to 
look  down  and  survey  his  last  meal 
in  process  of  digestion.  But  he 
has  not  done  !  Another  stretch 
opens  his  jaws  some  six  inches 
wider,  and  just  as  you  are  expect- 
ing to  see  him  turn  inside  out,  he 
closes  with  a  loud  snap,  and  with 
a  splash  disappears  from  view.  I 
have  seen  a  hippo  seize  a  canoe  of 
nearly  two  feet  beam  in  his  mouth, 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  is  capable  of 
opening  that  feature  in  an  ordin- 
ary way  ;  but  even  that  is  nothing 
to  one  of  his  yawns.  Flocks  of 
ducks  may  be  seen  on  the  sand- 
banks of  this  part  of  the  river,  and 
form  a  welcome  change  of  "  chop  " 
when  one  can  get  near  enough  to 
shoot  one  or  two ;  here  also  is  the 
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beautiful  white  heron,  in  company 
with  pelicans  and  flamingoes,  and 
an  occasional  adjutant-bird,1  grave- 
ly stalking  up  and  down  a  stretch  of 
sand  ;  while  flocks  of  jacos  or  grey 
parrots,  easily  distinguished  by  the 
short,  quick,  agitated  motion  of 
their  wings,  fly  screaming  overhead. 
As  the  steamer  rushes  past  the  low 
banks — -the  grasses,  reeds,  and 
papyrus  swaying  about  in  the 
wash  of  the  screw — a  sudden  rush 
and  loud  splash  announce  the  hasty 
retreat  of  a  crocodile,  disturbed  in 
the  middle  of  his  afternoon  nap  by 
a  rushing  fiery  monster,  which  is 
come  and  gone  almost  before  he 
knows  what  has  happened.  On 
a  low  sand  -  spit,  projecting  be- 
yond the  grasses,  may  sometimes 
be  seen  a  monster  crocodile,  per- 
haps upwards  of  fifty  feet  long; 
at  any  rate,  I  have  seen  several 
considerably  longer  than  the  little 
A.I.A.,  and  she  measures  forty-two 
feet.  On  one  occasion  I  had  landed 
on  a  large  sandbank  to  shoot  ducks. 
Having  bagged  one,  and  seeing 
that  the  rest  had  alighted  beyond 
a  low  ridge  of  sand,  I  stooped 
down  and  crawled  along  behind 
the  ridge  till  I  thought  I  was 
within  range,  when  I  raised  my 
head  and  looked  over.  Sure 


enough  there  were  the  ducks, 
not  fifty  yards  from  me,  while, 
half-way  between  me  and  them, 
lay  the  biggest  crocodile  I  had 
yet  seen.  Comparing  him  with 
the  A. LA.,  which  lay  in  deep 
water  some  300  yards  off,  I 
reckoned  him  to  be  quite  fifty  feet 
long  ;  while  the  centre  of  the  saw- 
like  ridge  on  the  top  of  his  back 
must  have  been  about  four  feet  above 
the  sand  on  which  his  belly  rested. 
Having  only  a  shot-gun  with  me, 
I  had,  on  first  seeing  him,  sent  a 
native  boy  who  was  with  me  for 
my  rifle,  and  made  the  foregoing 
observations  while  waiting  for  his 
return.  The  crocodile,  meantime, 
took  no  notice  of  me — either  be- 
cause he  was  asleep,  or  because 
I  was  out  of  his  sight,  being, 
to  use  a  nautical  term,  on  his 
starboard  quarter,  taking  care  to 
keep  well  out  of  range  of  his  huge 
tail.  As  the  boy  was  a  long 
time  in  coming,  I  considered  it 
advisable  to  get  a  little  farther 
off,  and,  in  so  doing,  alarmed  the 
ducks,  which  flew  away  to  another 
bank.  As  we  were  quite  out  of 
meat  on  board,  this  sight  so 
wrought  upon  my  feelings  that, 
forgetting  all  about  the  crocodile, 
I  took  a  snap  shot  after  the  ducks, 


1  Talking  of  adjutant-birds,  I  heard  a  good  story  from  Mr  Richards  of  the 
Baptist  Mission  at  Lukolela.  It  seems  that  Mr  Comber,  of  the  same  mission, 
used  to  keep  a  tame  adjutant  at  Lute'te'  (or  Wathen)  Station,  which  roamed  about 
the  station-yard,  with  clipped  wings,  in  company  with  monkeys,  parrots,  and 
other  pets — among  them  a  kitten  belonging  to  Mr  Comber.  One  day  this  kitten 
was  heard  mewing  piteously,  though  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  last, 
noticing  that  the  sounds  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  adjutant,  who  was  stand- 
ing with  his  beak  wide  open,  as  though  engaged  in  swallowing  something  with 
an  effort,  Mr  Comber  walked  up  to  him,  and  looking  down  his  throat,  saw  the 
end  of  the  kitten's  tail  about  to  disappear.  Thereupon  he  grasped  the  tail  and 
hauled  the  kitten  out,  still  alive.  Mr  Richards  told  me  that  the  truth  of  this 
story  had  been  doubted  in  England  :  for  my  part  I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it, 
and  would  recommend  those  who  do  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Zoo  and  inspect  the 
adjutants  there.  Those  I  have  seen  on  the  Congo  held  their  heads  as  high  as  a 
tall  man,  and  had  beaks  and  throats  of  enormous  capacity,  adapted — like  those 
of  pelicans  and  other  birds  which  lead  a  similar  life — to  the  catching  and  swal- 
lowing whole  of  large  fish.  The  Lute"t6  adjutant,  I  am  told,  on  another  occasion 
swallowed  a  small  dead  monkey  entire.  As  for  the  kitten — it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  cats  have  nine  lives  ! 
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which  I  missed,  but  so  frightened 
the  huge  saurian  that  he  made  off 
for  the  water,  scattering  the  sand  far 
and  wide  with  a  sweep  of  his  tail. 

Some  miles  back,  across  the 
grassy  plains  (which  abound  in 
herds  of  tawny  and  black  buffalo), 
may  be  seen  the  hill-ranges,  which, 
gradually  coming  nearer,  form  the 
high  banks  of  the  river  about  Bo- 
lobo.  Here,  where  the  islands  are 
fewer  and  more  scattered,  the  full 
breadth  of  the  lordly  river  (between 
four  and  five  miles)  comes  into 
view ;  while  on  a  clear  sunny  day 
the  hills  on  the  north  bank  form 
a  splendid  panorama,  especially 
when  the  sun,  setting  behind  them, 
bathes  the  scene  in  purple  and 
gold.  On  the  south  side,  the  high 
rocky  banks,  crowned  with  villages 
nestling  in  groves  of  palms  and 
bananas,  form  a  welcome  change 
from  the  monotonous  flatness  of 
the  plain  behind  us. 

From  Bolobo  to  the  Kwa  the 
river  is  fairly  straight,  narrowing 
down  to  some  two  miles,  with  the 
hills  rising  in  height  on  either 
side ;  and  a  run  down  on  the 
strong  current,  when  the  evening 
breeze  has  tempered  the  heat  of 
the  day,  amply  repays  one  for  the 
toilsome  ascent.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Kwa  its  course  is  nearly 
due  south  for  about  ten  miles, 
when  it  is  suddenly  deflected  to 
the  east  by  the  rocky  point  of 
Ganchu,  forming  a  large  bay  in 
the  left  bank,  and  then  resum- 
ing its  former  southerly  course. 
Below  this,  on  the  left  bank,  is 
Gobila's  (a  portrait  of  this  chief 
may  be  seen  in  *  The  Congo,'  vol. 
i.  p.  508),  near  the  spot  where 
Mswata  station  once  stood.  Here 
we  stopped  to  buy  a  fowl  or  two ; 
and  having  already  been  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  fresh  vege- 


tables by  the  French  missionaries 
of  St  Paul  du  Kassai,1  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  very  well  off  in 
the  matter  of  victuals. 

Below  Gobila's  the  river  winds 
between  towering  hills — those  on 
the  right  bank,  which  are  the 
highest,  being  covered  with  thick 
forest,  alternating  with  patches  of 
long  grass.  The  forest  mostly  oc- 
cupies the  valleys  and  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills,  their  tops  being  clothed 
with  grass ;  but  now  and  then  one 
sees  a  hill  the  top  of  which  is 
covered  with  forest,  while  the 
sides  are  bare  or  grass  -  grown  ; 
while  hills  entirely  forested  or 
grass-covered  occasionally  form  a 
pleasing  contrast.  Those  on  the 
left  bank  are  mostly  covered  with 
grass — a  low  scrubby  forest  lining 
the  river;  while  fan-palms  (Hy- 
phcene  guineensis),  singly  or  in 
groves,  are  seen  at  intervals.  As 
we  descend,  the  river  narrows,  till, 
just  below  Pururu  Island,  it  is 
not  much  more  than  1 J  mile  wide, 
though  of  tremendous  depth,  after 
which  the  width  again  increases  as 
we  near  the  Pool.  Pururu  Island 
is  quite  a  picture  in  itself — the 
upper  half  being  covered  with  a 
splendid  grove  of  fan-palms,  while 
the  lower  is  clothed  with  thick 
forest,  where  elephants  may  some- 
times be  seen  tearing  down 
branches  from  the  trees  to  get 
at  the  young  leaves.  A  little  be- 
low this  is  Dualla  Island,  smaller 
in  extent  and  entirely  covered 
with  forest;  and  then  we  come 
into  view  of  a  brown  rocky  cliff 
on  the  right  bank,  from  the  top 
of  which  the  forest  stretches  away 
up  the  slope  of  the  hills.  On 
the  opposite  side,  a  little  lower 
down,  is  One  Palm  Point  —  a 
rocky  ridge  projecting  into  the 
river,  and  marked  by  a  splendid 


1  This  station  was  afterwards  abandoned,  though  some  Belgian  priests  have 
since  gone  out  to  occupy  the  same  site, 
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Hyphcene  palm  standing  conspicu- 
ously out  above  the  low  scrub. 
Bounding  this  point  on  a  strong 
current,  we  came  in  view  of 
Lissa  Market,  and  the  En  Avant, 
on  her  way  to  mount  the  Oubangi, 
lying  among  the  long  grass  that 
fringed  the  shore.  Perhaps  by 
this  time  the  vexed  question  of 
the  identity  of  the  Welle  Makua 
and  the  Oubangi  has  been  settled 
by  the  brave  little  steamer  which 
bore  Stanley  up  the  Congo.  As 
it  was  about  5  P.M.,  we  steamed  in 
and  camped  alongside  her;  and 
Captain  Yan  Gele  having  given 
me  my  mails  (which  he  was 
taking  up  to  Equator),  I  retired 
to  the  A.I.A.,  where,  my  boy 
having  made  up  my  bed,  I  pushed 
aside  the  mosquito-net  and  lay 
down  to  digest  some  home  news 
before  going  to  dine  on  board  the 
En  Avant.  Next  morning  (Oct. 
6)  we  were  off  with  daylight, 
and  passing  the  spot  where  the 
Wampomo  discharges  its  inky 
waters  into  the  main  stream,  and 
Palmyra  Bay — near  which  a  reef 
of  rocks  lurks  in  mid-stream  just 
below  the  water  to  catch  unwary 
steamers  —  we  entered  the  Pool 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  before  three 
in  the  afternoon  were  once  more 
made  fast  alongside  the  Stanley 
on  "Leo"  beach — within  two  or 
three  days  of  a  year  from  the 
time  I  had  arrived  from  Stan- 
ley Falls  with  Captain  Coquilhat 
and  Mr  Deane.  The  repairs  which 
I  had  to  undertake  on  board 
the  steamer,  as  well  as  a  slight 
attack  of  fever,  delayed  our  de- 
parture for  Bangala  till  Octo- 
ber 27. 

Having  cleared  Nshassa,  we  were 
steaming  across  the  Pool  when  my 
eye  was  caught  by  a  tent  erected 
on  Long  Island,  on  a  spot  well 
known  to  me  a  year  before  as  a 
favourite  hunting -camp  of  Cap- 
tain Bailey.  I  knew  that  he  had 


lately  returned  to  the  Congo  along 
with  Mr  Deane  (now  restored  to 
health)  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hunting,  and  had,  indeed,  quitted 
Nshassa  for  Long  Island  only  two 
days  ago.  As  we  turned  towards 
the  shore  a  second  tent  came  in- 
to view,  from  which  emerged  Mr 
Deane,  shouting  to  us  an  invita- 
tion to  come  ashore.  We  did  so, 
and  found  that  they  had  that 
morning  shot  two  antelopes  and 
a  buffalo.  Long  Island  abounds 
in  the  latter,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  animal  to  the 
hunter  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Congo,  as  he  is  extremely  hard 
to  kill,  unless  hit  in  a  vital  part, 
and  very  fierce  when  wounded — 
charging  down  on  his  enemy,  and 
goring  him  with  his  sharp  and 
powerful  horns,  should  he  not  be 
quick  enough  in  getting  out  of 
the  way.  The  antelopes  were  very 
fine  animals,  of  a  dark-grey  colour, 
with  faint  white  stripes  down  the 
flanks,  and  with  very  graceful  heads 
and  horns.  I  had  several  times 
seen  both  dark-grey  and  red  ante- 
lopes marked  with  white  in  this 
way,  and  at  first  thought  them 
different  species,  but  afterwards 
discovered  that  one  was  the  male 
and  the  other  the  female.  I  have 
also  bought  from  the  natives  at 
Mpeza  several  light-grey  skins  and 
one  or  two  small  pairs  of  horns, 
which,  I  believe,  belong  to  a  very 
pretty  little  gazelle;  but  I  have 
never  seen  this  animal  either  dead 
or  alive,  though,  judging  from  the 
number  of  skins  the  Langa-Langa 
offer  for  sale,  it  must  be  plentiful 
in  their  country.  Having  been 
regaled  by  Mr  Deane — in  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Bailey,  who  was 
out  hunting — with  antelope-steaks 
(which  somewhat  resemble  very 
tender,  juicy  beefsteak),  and  pre- 
sented with  a  hind-quarter  of  the 
same  animal,  we  started  again  and 
camped  for  the  night  at  the  upper 
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end  of  the  Pool.  It  was  a  fine, 
clear,  moonlight  night,  and  the 
view  across  to  Dover  Cliffs  was 
like  a  scene  from  fairyland. 

Next  morning  we  started  early, 
and  had  a  fine  long  day's  run  up 
to  Dualla  Island.  We  observed 
several  flocks  of  guinea-fowl  on 
shore ;  the  bronze  ibis,  with  its 
long  beak  and  splendid  plumage, 
was  occasionally  seen  flying  about 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  the  spur- 
winged  plover  wheeled  round  and 
round  over  the  sandbanks;  while 
from  the  bush  came  the  soft  cry  of 
the  wood-pigeon.  Everything  this 
run  seemed  to  be  in  our  favour. 
We  found  plenty  of  fuel  every 
night,  and  had  no  head-winds  or 
storms  to  delay  us.  On  Novem- 
ber 3  we  reached  Lukolela,  where 
the  Baptist  Mission  was  slowly 
but  surely  approaching  completion ; 
on  the  6th,  we  stopped  an  hour  or 
two  at  Equator  to  get  wood,  and, 
continuing  our  journey,  arrived  at 
Bangala  before  noon  on  the  9th, 
having  been  only  a  little  over  thir- 
teen days  from  Leopoldville — the 
quickest  run  yet  made. 

At  Bangala  the  station  was  fast 
improving,  and  a  new  red-brick 
house,  intended  for  a  mess-room 
and  provision  store,  was  nearly 
finished.  Owing  to  the  damp 
climate,  wood  quickly  rots,  unless 
painted  or  preserved  in  some  other 
way ;  and  paint  not  being  procur- 
able in  sufficient  quantities,  M. 
Van  Kerckhoven  had  decided  to 
use  as  little  wood  as  possible,  and 
therefore  made  the  doors  arched, 
and  the  windows  with  a  square 
brick  column  down  the  centre,  and 
a  double  arch  at  the  top  in  alter- 
nate red  and  white  bricks,  which 
gave  the  building  a  somewhat 
ecclesiastical  appearance.  The 
front  door  opened  right  into  a 
large  and  lofty  room,  the  walls 


of  which,  washed  with  white  clay, 
set  off  the  window-curtains  (com- 
posed of  blue  savelist l  and  Paisley 
shawls,  out  of  the  trading  stock  of 
the  station)  to  great  advantage. 
This  house,  besides  being  strong 
and  durable,  was  a  great  improve- 
ment in  point  of  appearance  on  the 
older  clay  buildings ;  and  when 
others  are  completed  in  the  same 
style,  Bangala  will  be  no  undesir- 
able residence,  except  for  the  great 
disadvantage  of  its  isolated  posi- 
tion. During  my  absence  some  of 
the  Bangalas  had  been  on  a  trad- 
ing expedition  to  Upoto,  and  had 
fallen  out  with  the  natives  of 
Langa-Langa.  The  affair  ended 
in  the  Bangalas  seizing  several  of 
the  up-river  people,  and  paddling 
off  home,  arriving  with  their  prizes 
a  few  days  before  the  A.I. A. 
came  up  from  Ntamo.  M.  Van 
Kerckhoven,  on  hearing  of  this, 
immediately  bought  all  the  prison- 
ers from  their  captors ;  and  a  few 
days  later  he  started,  with  M. 
Dhanis  and  myself,  for  Upoto,  to 
try  and  bring  the  unreasonable 
Langa-Langa  to  their  senses.  By 
November  18  we  were  again 
abreast  of  Bokele,  to  which  place 
our  prisoners  belonged ;  and  as 
the  people  of  Bokele  had  to  send 
for  those  we  wanted  from  Upoto, 
we  made  fast  to  an  island,  with  a 
five-hundred-yards  channel  between 
us  and  the  village.  Towards  even- 
ing on  the  20th  some  canoes  came 
down,  with  the  three  women  be- 
longing to  the  State;  and  having 
exchanged  some  of  the  prisoners 
for  them,  we  were  beginning  to 
think  the  troublesome  business  at 
an  end,  when  one  of  the  women 
informed  us  that  there  were  five 
more  still  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
of  Upoto.  Having  sent  a  message 
to  the  chief  to  bring  these  five,  we 
waited  till  next  morning  for  an 


1   Blanket  cloth. 
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answer,  when  he  sent  an  insolent 
demand  for  five  slaves  as  a  ransom 
for  each  woman.  M.  Van  Kerck- 
hoven  sent  back  word  that  he  was 
going  away,  and  that  if  the  women 
were  not  at  once  given  up  on  his 
return,  he  would  burn  Upoto.  On 
the  22d  we  arrived  at  Mobeka,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ngala  (Mangala 
or  Mongalla)  river.  This  town 
now  occupies  the  same  site  as  it 
did  some  years  ago;  but  when  I 
first  arrived  in  the  country,  it  was 
situated  some  fifteen  miles  up  the 
Ngala.  The  reason  of  its  removal 
was  a  war  with  4;he  Bangalas,  who 
completely  sacked  and  burned  the 
town,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to 
seek  a  more  distant  spot  —  till 
Lusengi,  their  chief,  became  the 
blood-brother  of  the  Mundele  at 
Bangala,  and  having  made  peace 
with  his  old  enemies,  returned  to 
the  former  site,  where  he  is  fast 
growing  rich  by  trading  in  ivory. 
On  our  return  to  Bangala  on  the 
23d,  the  A.I, A.  was  taken  out 
of  the  water  to  be  scraped  and 
painted ;  and  on  December  2  the 
Stanley  arrived  from  Ntamo,  bring- 
ing the  longed-for  mails,  and  also 
Captain  Thys,  who  had  come  out 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  for  the 
company  formed  to  construct  the 
Congo  railway,  which,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  entitles  itself 
"  La  Compagnie  du  Congo  pour  le 
Commerce  et  1'Industrie."  Mr  Ho- 
dister,  of  the  Sanford  Exploring 
Expedition,  had  also  come  up  to 
found  a  station,  and  thus  establish 
the  first  trading  factory  among  a 
people  who,  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
were  nothing  but  river  pirates, 
levying  blackmail  on  their  neigh- 
bours, and  hiring  themselves  out 
as  armed  escorts  to  the  trading 
canoes  going  up-river  to  purchase 
ivory.  The  Stanley  left  us  in  a 
few  days,  and  during  the  next  few 
weeks  I  was  kept  so  busy  with 
repairs  to  the  whaleboat,  that  we 


could  not  start  for  Upoto  till  after 
the  New  Year.  On  the  9th  of 
January  1888  we  got  under  way 
again,  this  time  accompanied  by 
Mr  Hodister.  As  it  had  been 
decided  to  burn  Upoto  unless  the 
captives  were  surrendered,  we  had 
on  board,  besides  the  usual  crew 
of  nine  men,  over  forty  Bangalas, 
and  towed  the  whaleboat  and  three 
large  canoes,  so  that  the  little  en- 
gine was  strained  to  the  utmost. 

Two  or  three  days  after  start- 
ing, we  moored  for  the  night  off  a 
low  marshy  forest,  consisting  most- 
ly of  rosewood-trees,  with  groves  of 
palm  lining  the  river-bank.  The 
men  having  found  a  large  dead 
rosewood-tree,  whose  trunk  was 
some  two  feet  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, began  cutting  it  up  for  fuel, 
and,  to  obtain  light  for  their  work, 
set  fire  to  the  dead  stalks  and  leaves 
which  always  surround  the  trunk 
of  this  species  of  palm.  This  is  a 
sight  which  equals,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  the  magnificent  set  pieces 
let  off  at  an  exhibition  of  fireworks 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  At  first 
the  fire  smoulders  among  the  short 
dead  stalks  round  the  foot  of  the 
trunk,  but  gradually  gaining  power, 
at  length  rushes  up  the  tree  in  one 
huge  column  of  roaring  flame,  de- 
vouring all  the  dead  foliage,  and 
giving  an  indescribable  beauty  to 
the  feathery  palm -leaves,  which 
stand  out  distinct  and  black  against 
the  background  of  flame  and  smoke. 
The  end  of  the  show  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  all,  when,  the 
dead  leaves  being  consumed,  the 
fire  dies  down,  leaving  the  bunch 
of  palm-nuts  burning  away  among 
the  blackened  fronds.  The  ball  of 
fire,  flaring  away  on  the  tree-top, 
is  a  weird  spectacle  seen  from 
the  river  in  a  dark  night — further 
set  off  by  the  smoke  curling  up  to 
the  stars,  the  utter  blackness  of 
the  surrounding  forest,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  whole  in  the  water. 
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Two  or  three  palms  growing  close 
together  sometimes  blaze  up  all 
at  once — sometimes  one  catches 
fire  from  another  just  dying  out. 
Where  there  are  plenty  of  palms, 
the  Bangalas  always  contrive  to 
have  one  burning  when  they  have 
any  work  to  do  at  night.  The  fire 
does  not  kill  the  trees,  only  burn- 
ing up  the  dead  stalks  and  leaves, 
and  then  dying  out.  This  palm 
has,  properly  speaking,  no  trunk — 
the  huge  leaves  rise  right  from  the 
ground  to  a  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet. 

On  January  16  we  once  more 
steamed  round  Upoto  Point,  and 
found  the  village  up  in  arms  to 
receive  us.  Samba  and  the  Ban- 
galas  (who,  for  fear  of  accidents 
from  so  many  men  shooting  on 
board  the  little  steamer,  had  been 
relegated  to  the  canoes)  had  pad- 
dled ahead  of  us  as  we  steamed 
slowly  past  the  line  of  villages 
below  Upoto,  and  on  finding  the 
village  in  regular  fighting  order, 
had  drawn  off  and  begun  a  raid 
among  the  islands  in  genuine  Ban- 
gala  style,  capturing  a  number  of 
women  and  children  hidden  there, 
and  drinking  all  the  palm -wine 
they  could  find.  When  we  arrived 
abreast  of  the  chief's  house,  M. 
Van  Kerckhoven  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  captives  ;  to  which 
the  chief,  having  first  executed  a 
pas  seul,  replied  that,  if  we  want- 
ed the  women,  we  must  come  and 
fetch  them,  and  then  resumed  his 
war -dance  —  while  the  group  of 
hideously  painted  and  befeathered 
warriors  behind  him  joined  in  like 
a  chorus,  waving  their  shields  and 
spears  about,  as  they  twisted  their 
bodies  into  all  sorts  of  queer  con- 
tortions. Some  were  smeared  over 
from  head  to  foot  with  grey  clay, 
others  were  bright  red  with  cam- 
wood powder ;  others,  again,  paint- 
ed over  with  red,  white,  and  yel- 
low streaks.  In  the  midst  of  this 


performance,  the  order  was  given 
to  our  men  to  fire,  and  the  chief 
ended  his  performance  with  a  leap 
into  the  air,  as  a  rifle-bullet  "  let 
daylight "  through  him.  A  few  vol- 
leys cleared  the  village,  and  then 
we  moved  off  to  await  the  return  of 
the  Bangalas,  as  we  were  too  weak 
to  burn  the  place  without  them. 
They  appeared  shortly  after,  hav- 
ing captured  some  thirty-five  pris- 
oners and  several  canoes.  The 
prisoners  were  mostly  women  and 
children,  the  few  men  among  them 
being  either  old  or  severely  wound- 
ed. It  is  seldom  ,that  warriors  of 
this  tribe  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  alive.  I  saw  a  Bangala  in 
one  of  the  canoes,  on  coming  along- 
side the  A.I.A.,  stoop  down  and 
lift  up  a  head  dripping  with  blood, 
which  he  had  just  cut  off.  The 
sight  nearly  made  me  sick,  and  of 
course  I  instantly  made  him  throw 
it  into  the  river,  where  it  sank 
like  a  lump  of  lead.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Bangalas  and  other 
warlike  tribes  of  the  Upper  Congo 
to  cut  off  and  carry  home  the 
heads  of  their  enemies  slain  in 
battle;  and  I  have,  in  several  vil- 
lages, seen  a  large  tree  in  front  of 
the  chief's  hut  on  whose  branches 
are  impaled  numerous  human 
skulls.  In  one  village,  not  only 
was  the  tree  decorated  with  some 
forty  of  these  ghastly  trophies, 
but  a  heap  of  them  was  piled 
round  the  trunk ;  and  round  this, 
at  a  radius  of  about  thirty  feet, 
was  a  circular  seat  formed  of  clay, 
kept  in  its  place  by  pieces  of 
old  canoes,  and  adorned  here  and 
there  with  a  grinning  skull.  Sev- 
eral more  were  lying  about,  rough- 
ly shaped  into  drinking-cups — for 
this  was  the  place  where  the  vil- 
lage patriarchs  held  their  evening 
symposium,  drinking  their  malafu, 
like  King  Alboin  the  Lombard, 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies. 
As  the  Bangalas — having  come 
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across  liberal  quantities  of  palm- 
wine — were  all  more  or  less  drunk, 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  making 
them  hand  over  their  prisoners ; 
but  when  these  were  at  last  all 
secured  on  board  the  A. I. A.,  we 
steamed  in  close  to  the  village, 
where  the  natives  were  awaiting 
us,  with  flintlock  muskets  and 
spears,  while  several  war-canoes 
were  visible  in  a  creek  about  half 
a  mile  off.  Having  cleared  the 
village  with  a  volley  or  two  from 
our  rifles,  and  dispersed  the  canoes 
in  the  same  way,  we  took  the 
steamer  in,  as  close  as  the  rocks 
would  allow  us ;  and  then  the  Ban- 
galas,  having  landed  in  the  canoes, 
were  soon  "  scooting "  about,  cut- 
ting down  banana -trees,  and  ap- 
plying fire-brands  to  the  palm-leaf 
thatch  of  the  huts,  which,  being 
dry  as  tinder,  were  soon  in  a  blaze. 
It  was  a  really  grand  sight  when 
the  flames,  with  a  dull  roar,  spread 
up  the  hillside,  lapping  round  and 
blackening  the  green  banana - 
leaves  till  it  had  dried  them  up, 
when  they  shared  the  fate  of  the 
huts.  The  smoke  and  flames,  rush- 
ing in  one  dense  cloud  up  the  hill, 
made  the  trees  behind,  when  they 
were  visible  at  all,  look  black  as 
ink ;  and  the  bright  sunshine,  pour- 
ing down  from  above,  gave  a  very 
strange  effect  to  the  scene.  Pres- 
ently a  spreading  tree  in  the  centre 
of  the  village — under  which  was 
the  usual  heap  of  skulls — was  en- 
veloped in  flames;  and  the  heat, 
which  was  by  this  time  intense,  as 
the  whole  hillside  was  now  one 
mass  of  fire,  soon  shrivelled  up  the 
foliage,  and  left  the  tree  as  bare  as 
if  it  had  been  dead.  Above  the 
roar  of  the  flames  we  heard  the 
bang  of  the  Langa-Langa  muskets 
— they  could  not  have  taken  good 
aim,  as  they  hit  no  one — and  the 
sharper  crack  of  the  rifles  wielded 
by  the  Bangalas,  whose  black  forms 
were  seen  rushing  about  in  the 


fierce  heat  like  so  many  salaman- 
ders. How  they  endured  it  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine,  for  the  heat 
was  so  intense  where  the  A.I. A. 
lay — nearly  100  yards  off-shore  to 
windward  —  that  I  was  several 
times  glad  to  turn  away  my  face. 
In  half  an  hour  all  was  over, 
nothing  being  left  on  the  black- 
ened hillside  but  smouldering 
posts  and  heaps  of  ashes;  and 
we  steamed  away  for  Bangala — 
stopping  a  few  minutes  at  Bokele 
to  tell  the  people  that  we  would 
restore  the  thirty-five  prisoners  to 
Upoto  when  the  State  captives 
were  given  up.  We  had,  besides 
the  whaleboat,  five  large  canoes  in 
tow,  and  in  all  130  people  on 
board — including  Europeans,  Ban- 
galas,  prisoners,  our  own  crew,  and 
some  thirty-five  slaves,  whose  lib- 
erty had  been  purchased  by  M> 
Van  Kerckhoven  from  the  natives 
of  Mpeza.  Most  of  them  were 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fifteen,  with  a  few  older 
men  and  women ;  and  they  are  all 
at  the  present  time  working  in 
Bangala  Station,  and  growing  fat 
on  liberal  rations  of  quanga  and 
bananas — having  been  previously 
half-starved  by  the  Mpeza  people. 
Seeing  them  thus  thriving  and 
happy,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
buy  as  many  as  possible ;  and  at 
first  I  thought  the  measure  a  very 
good  one,  but  further  reflection 
convinced  me  that,  as  the  demand 
creates  the  supply,  the  natives 
would  continue  to  procure  slaves 
by  raids  on  other  tribes,  and  sell 
them  to  the  State  as  long  as  the 
latter  was  willing  to  buy  them — 
so  that,  though  the  condition  of 
those  bought  would  be  consider- 
ably improved,  their  place  would 
soon  be  supplied  by  others,  and 
perhaps  dozens  of  men  killed  in 
some  raid  undertaken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  capturing  a  few  boys 
and  girls. 
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As  the  country  was  very  much 
disturbed,  Mr  Hodister,  who  had 
come  up  with  us  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  place  it  was  for  trade,  did  not 
get  much  ivory.  The  people  of 
Upoto  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, however,  must  have  plenty, 
as  all  the  traders  between  Bangala 
and  Irebu  go  up  there  to  purchase 
the  ivory  which  they  sell  to  the 
Ba-yanzi  of  Bolobo,  who,  in  their 
turn,  pass  it  on  to  the  Pool.  With 
the  crowd  we  had  on  board,  it  was 
a  great  relief  to  arrive  at  Bangala 
on  the  19th  of  January,  but  there 
was  no  rest  to  be  had  just  yet. 
Thirty  Zanzibaris  had  finished  their 
three  years'  term  of  service,  and 
were  to  be  sent  down  to  Leopold- 
ville ;  and  two  Belgians,  who  had 
been  ill,  had  grown  so  much 
worse  during  my  absence  that, 
as  we  had  no  medical  officer  at 
the  station,  the  chief  decided  to 
send  them  down  too.  This  time 
the  whaleboat  was  required  for  use 
at  Bangala,  and  a  canoe  towed 
alongside  was  our  only  additional 
accommodation.  I  leave  my  read- 
ers to  imagine  the  discomfort  of 
this  run,  especially  for  the  two 
sick  men,  whose  pain,  in  spite  of 
all  we  could  do  for  them,  must 
have  been  considerably  increased 
by  the  throbbing  and  shaking  of 
the  little  steamer,  which,  owing  to 
her  heavily-laden  condition,  was 
more  violent  than  usual.  Next 
day  we  arrived  at  Equator,  where 
Mr  Banks,  of  the  Livingstone  In- 
land Mission,  was  kind  enough  to 
prescribe  for  our  invalids,  who,  by 
his  timely  assistance,  were  enabled 
to  pass  a  quiet  night  on  shore  in 
the  Sanford  Company's  station. 
Next  morning,  one  of  them  who 
was  down  with  dysentery,  and 
whose  sufferings  had  been  so  much 
intensified  by  the  shaking  of  the 
steamer  that  we  thought  he  could 


never  reach  Equator  alive,  seem- 
ed to  have  rallied  so  far  that  we 
again  hoped  to  bring  him  safely  to 
Leopoldville, — all  the  more  so,  as 
he  told  us  that  the  agonising  pain 
of  the  day  before  had  nearly 
ceased.  We  started  as  early  as 
possible,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Baptist  Mission  Station  at  Luko- 
lela  before  night ;  but  our  patient 
soon  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and  at 
10  A.M.  M.  Dhanis  came  to  me 
to  ask  if  I  could  not  go  any 
faster,  as  he  did  not  think  the 
sick  man  could  live  many  hours. 
But  the  little  A. I. A.  was  doing 
all  she  knew  ;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  await  the  end, 
which  came  a  little  after  mid-day, 
when,  slowly  and  silently,  death 
entered  the  boat,  and  we  could  do 
no  more.  The  Zanzibaris,  who 
had  been  attending  on  him  since 
we  left  Bangala,  washed  the 
corpse,  and  covering  it  with  blan- 
kets, laid  it  out  on  a  kind  of  hurdle 
astern — as  we  had  decided  to  try 
and  reach  Lukolela  sooner  than  dig 
a  nameless  grave  in  the  forest. 
Owing  to  a  tremendous  tornado, 
we  had  to  stop  some  three  hours, 
and  therefore  camped  on  a  sand- 
bank that  night,  and  did  not  reach 
Lukolela  till  next  day.  Mr  Rich- 
ards 1  and  Mr  Darby,  of  the  Bap- 
tist Mission,  on  learning  the  state 
of  the  case,  rendered  us  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power — even  set- 
ting their  carpenters  to  make  a 
coftin,  while  our  men  dug  a  grave 
at  the  top  of  a  high  bank,  behind 
the  old  State  station,  overlooking 
the  river.  One  grave  already 
marked  the  spot, — being  that  of  a 
State  official,  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  buffalo  three  years  before. 
And  there,  in  the  silence  of  the 
deep  jungle — disturbed  only  by  a 
prowling  bush-cat  or  jackal,  or  by 
the  chattering  of  the  monkeys  and 


1  Since  dead — August,  1888. 
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screaming  of  the  parrots  in  the 
lofty  trees  overhead — we  raised  a 
cairn  of  stones  to  mark  where  his 
mortal  remains  had  been  laid  to 
rest.  Having  still  another  sick 
man  to  consider,  we  left  the  mis- 
sion the  same  evening,  and  having 
taken  in  fuel  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  village,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  dry  wood,  started  off  once  more. 
The  river  was  very  low,  and  we 
had  much  trouble  from  sandbanks, 
— especially  at  Two  Palm  Point, 
a  few  miles  above  Bolobo  —  so 
called  from .  two  tall  Hyplmne 
palms,  growing  close  together, 
which  form  a  well  -  known  land- 
mark. Having  vainly  tried  to 
find  a  channel  among  the  sand- 
banks at  the  end  of  this  point, 
where  there  were  barely  three  feet 
of  water,  we  let  out  a  long  chain, 
and  all  the  Zanzibaris,  jumping 
overboard,  seized  it  and  dragged 
the  A.I. A.  bodily  over, — probably 
at  the  expense  of  the  paint  on  her 
keel.  A  tame  elephant  would  have 
been  very  useful  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  reached  Leopoldville  on  the 
30th  of  January,  without  any  fur- 
ther incident,  except  a  two  hours' 
halt  in  the  hospitable  tents  of  the 
two  Nimrods  of  the  Congo,  Messrs 
Deane  and  Bailey,1  whom  we  found 
encamped  in  a  picturesque  situa- 
tion opposite  Pururu  Island.  The 
invalid  having  been  handed  over 
to  the  doctor,  and  the  A. I. A. 
made  fast  alongside  the  Stanley, 
I  was  free  to  discuss  the  news 
and  a  cocktail  with  the  captain 
and  engineers  of  the  latter.  The 
cocktail,  however,  turned  out  to 
be  a  snare  and  a  delusion ;  for 
Captain  Skagerstrom,  having  no 
spice,  surreptitiously  introduced 
into  the  mixture  a  few  grains  of 


quinine,  with  the  result  that  we 
all  vowed  never  to  intrust  that 
perfidious  Scandinavian  with  the 
compounding  of  another,  and  that 
notwithstanding  his  assurances 
that  he  had  done  it  to  keep  off 
the  fever. 

I  found  that  part  of  the  expe- 
dition for  Stanley  Falls  was  still 
at  Leopoldville,  consisting  of  some 
officers  sent  up  by  the  State  to 
assist  Tippoo  Tip,  who  had  come 
round  from  Zanzibar  with  Stanley 
and  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition, 
and  gone  straight  on  to  his  post 
as  Governor  at  the  Falls,  where 
he  had  now  been  some  six  months. 
Captain  Van  de  Velde,  in  charge 
of  the  expedition,  was  down  with 
fever  ;  and  some  of  his  loads  not 
having  arrived  from  Matadi,  the 
Stanley  was  awaiting  their  arrival 
and  the  chief's  recovery,  to  take 
them  all  up  to  Kinsi  Katini. 

We  left  again,  with  stores 
for  Bangala,  on  February  3. 
It  was  during  this  run,  some- 
where near  Bolobo,  that  we  sud- 
denly brought  up  on  a  sand- 
bank, with  only  three  feet  of 
water.  The  engines  were  at 
once  stopped,  but  the  steamer's 
bow  was  embedded  in  the  sand, 
which  seemed  to  heave  up  and 
down  under  us,  and  the  water 
was  strangely  disturbed.  I  was 
looking  for  the  cause  of  this  un- 
usual commotion  (which  I  should 
have  set  down  as  being  caused  by 
our  running  into  a  hippo,  had  the 
river  been  deeper  at  that  spot,  but 
there  was  not  enough  water  to 
cover  one),  when  I  saw  an  enor- 
mous crocodile — longer,  I  am  cer- 
tain, than  the  A. I. A.,  and  there- 
fore over  forty  feet — rush  across 
the  bank  and  tumble  into  the  deep 
water  beyond.  I  never  before  saw 


1  Since  this  was  written,  news  has  reached  Europe  of  Mr  Deane's  death.  He 
was  killed  by  an  elephant  at  Lukolela,  May  15,  1888,  and  buried  near  the 
Baptist  Mission,  on  the  site  described  above. 
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a  large  crocodile  move  so  quickly, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  get  a  shot 
at  him.  He  must  have  heard  us 
coming,  and  been  trying  to  make 
for  the  deep  water  on  our  side  of 
the  bank,  when  we  ran  into  him 
and  jammed  him  into  the  sand. 
We  struck  him  while  moving  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
but  during  the  short  time  he  was 
in  view,  I  could  not  see  that  he 
bore  any  marks  of  the  collision. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  we 
camped  at  Lukolela,  and  on  the 
14th  arrived  opposite  Usindi,  where 
we  landed  the  son  of  Miyongo,  who 
had  come  up  from  Nshassa  with  us, 
having  been  for  some  time  previous- 
ly employed  by  the  Sanford  Explor- 
ing Expedition.  His  father,  Mi- 
yongo, one  of  the  chiefs  of  Usindi, 
was  the  man  rescued  by  Stanley 
from  the  wreck  of  his  canoe  below 
Lukolela,  and  restored  to  his  vil- 
lage. Next  morning,  before  we 
left,  he  came  on  board  with  a 
present  of  a  sheep,  eggs,  and  fowls, 
and  then  demanded  about  twenty 
times  their  value  in  cloth  and 
other  goods  as  a  return  present 
— such  is  the  nature  of  these 
"  blameless  Ethiopians."  Hav- 
ing at  length,  if  not  satisfied, 
at  least  convinced  him  that  we 
were  not  to  be  bled  any  further, 
he  took  to  his  canoe,  and  with 
many  handshakings  allowed  us  to 
pursue  our  way. 

We  found  that  during  our  ab- 
sence the  people  of  Upoto  had, 
through  the  medium  of  some  other 
tribes,  made  overtures  of  peace; 
so  we  hoped  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Stanley,  the  expedition 
would  not  only  establish  the 
State's  authority  at  the  Falls,  but 
also  settle  this  troublesome  busi- 
ness of  ours,  which  had  now  been 
going  on  for  nearly  eighteen 
months.  Owing  to  Captain  Van 


de  Velde's  death,  however,  the 
Stanley  did  not  arrive  at  Bangala 
till  the  beginning  of  April — and 
then  without  the  expedition,  which 
remained  at  Leopold ville  waiting 
for  Van  de  Velde's  successor.  It 
is  expected  that,  by  the  time  the 
Stanley  returns  to  Leopold  ville, 
all  will  be  in  readiness,  and  the 
long-delayed  expedition  to  Stanley 
Falls  will  at  last  get  under  way. 
But  even  should  there  be  no  more 
delays,  Tippoo  Tip  will,  by  the 
time  it  arrives  at  Stanley  Falls, 
have  been  there  nearly  a  year, 
during  which  time  not  a  word  of 
communication  has  passed  between 
the  Falls  and  Ntamo,  so  that  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  former  place 
is  utterly  unknown.1 

Several  times  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative  I  have  had  occasion 
to  mention  Samba,  the  interpreter, 
or  rather  one  of  the  interpreters, 
employed  at  Bangala  Station  ;  and 
a  few  words  about  this  man's 
history  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
by  way  of  conclusion.  He  belongs 
to  the  Bakumu  tribe,  who  inhabit 
a  stretch  of  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Congo,  just  above 
Stanley  Falls.  Some  years  ago 
he  was  sold  by  these  people  as  a 
slave  to  the  natives  of  Yambinga, 
and  was  bought  from  them  by 
some  traders  of  Lulanga,  who  had 
gone  up  to  Yambinga  to  purchase 
ivory.  Some  time  after,  he  was 
again  sold  by  them  to  the  people 
of  Irebu,  and  by  them  passed  on 
to  Chumbiri,  only  to  be  again  sold 
to  some  native  trader  at  Ntamo. 
He  would  probably  have  been 
passed  on  in  this  way,  till  he 
reached  the  coast,  had  not  Stanley 
bought  him,  and  taken  him  up  the 
river  when  he  went  to  found 
Stanley  Falls  Station.  Here  he 
was  left,  probably  to  act  as  in- 
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terpreter;    but   he   made   himself 
useful  in  many  other  ways,  espe- 
cially by  his  hunting  expeditions, 
from   which    he   always   returned 
with  some  fresh  meat  or  fish  for 
the   station.       Shortly   after    Mr 
Deane  took  command  of  the  Falls, 
Samba,  with   two  Haoussas,   was 
out   in  a  canoe  above  the  catar- 
acts.     The  canoe,  drawn  into  the 
rapids,  was  carried   over  the  fall 
into    the    roaring    channel   below. 
The  two  Haoussas  were  drowned, 
but  Samba  saved  himself  by  swim- 
ming, though  how  he  escaped  being 
dashed    to    pieces   on   the    rocks 
passes  my  comprehension.     When 
the  station  was  attacked  by  the 
Arabs,  Samba  proved  himself  the 
best  fighter  among  the  black  men 
there;    and  I  have  several  times 
heard  Mr  Deane  praise  his  courage 
and  faithfulness.    When  all  seemed 
lost,    and    the   station    had    been 
blown  up,  Samba  provided  himself 
with  a  spear,  and  took  to  the  bush ; 
and,  though  he  did  not  now  remain 
with  Mr  Deane,  continued  to  sup- 
ply him  with  food,  and  so  kept  him 
from  absolute  starvation.     When 
Deane  was  obliged  to  take  to  a 
canoe    and    go    down    the    river, 
Samba,  unaware  of   the  fact,   re- 
mained on  the  island;  and  when 
Captain  Coquilhat  and  myself  ar- 
rived in  the  A. I. A.,  he  came  on 
board,   and   led    us    from    one   to 
another   of    Mr    Deane's    hiding- 
places,  only  to  discover  the  smoul- 
dering remains  of  his  camp-fires. 
At   last   Samba   found   out   from 
some  other  natives  that  Mr  Deane 
had  purchased  a  canoe   and  gone 
down-stream ;    and    again    coming 
on  board,  with  his  sole  earthly  pos- 
sessions— a  loin-cloth  and  a  spear 
(which  last  I  bought  from  him,  and 
still    have)  —  accompanied    us   to 


the   village,   where  at  length   we 
found  Mr  Deane,   and  thence  to 
Bangala.     Here  he  still  lives,   in 
hopes  of   some   day  returning   to 
his  people,  when  his  great  enemies, 
the  slave-raiding  Arabs,  have  been 
driven  out.      Until  the  authority 
of    the    Free   State    is    in    some 
measure    re  -  established    in    that 
region,    it   will    not   be    safe   for 
Samba  to  show  his  face  there ;  for 
he  is  a  marked   man   among  the 
Arabs,    and    has    done   them   too 
much    injury  to   hope    for   mercy 
should    he    fall  into  their  hands. 
The  particulars  of  his  earlier  his- 
tory I  had  from  himself,  and  only 
regret  that  I  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  native  languages  to  get  a 
fuller  account,   as  it  would  form 
a  most  interesting  narrative,  and 
would  give  some  idea  of  the  Congo 
before  it  was  ever  seen  by  Stanley. 
He  is  the  only  instance  I  ever  met 
with  of  a  native  who  showed  any 
gratitude  either  by  word  or  deed. 
Freed    by   Bula   Matari,    he    has 
faithfully   served   the   State  ever 
since;    whereas  most   natives,   on 
being  rescued  from  slavery  by  the 
white  man,  try  to  run  away,  and, 
if   successful,   perhaps   help   their 
former   masters   to    fight   against 
their  deliverer.     If  a  native  gives 
a  present,   he  expects   to   receive 
ten  times  its  value  in  return.     If 
you  find  a  man  dying  by  the  way- 
side, save  him,  and  restore  him  to 
his  people,  you  will  not  get  a  word 
of  thanks  from  him  or  his ;  but  he 
will  think  you  a  fool  for  not  tying 
him    up    and    demanding    a    high 
price  from  his  tribe  for  his  release, 
with  the  alternative  of  selling  him 
into    slavery    if    it    is    not    paid. 
Were  all  natives  such  as  Samba, 
the  regeneration  of  Africa  would 
be  comparatively  easy. 
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A    TRUE    GHOST    STORY. 

"  Hamlet.  Tis  very  strange. 
Horatio.  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true." 

—Hamlet,  Act  I.  Scene  2. 

"FOR  sale,  the  old  mansion-house,  Haseley  the  Great, "- 
(Fit  home  for  a  sportsman  of  modest  estate) : — 
In  "pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  nut-walk,  orchard,  lands, 
Laid  out  ornamentally,"  see  where  it  stands ! 
"Good  water,  good  stables,  and  coach-house  at  back, 
And  all  in  the  heart  of  the  Oxfordshire  pack." 
Don't  credit  the  proverb  which  vows  that  the  place 
That  is  nighest  the  church  is  furthest  from  grace  : — 
"This  messuage  is  freehold;   tithe-free;" — and  can  boast 
Of  owning  that  rarest  of  chattels, — A  GHOST  ! 

Here,  fox-hunting  squire,  of  contemplative  mind, 

Might  cellarage,  kennels,  and  sepulture  find : 

Meet  "Berkshire"  or  "Bicester"',  drink  ale  at  "  The  Crown 

And  then, — in  church  precincts, — lie  soberly  down. 

To  mortal's  ambition  how  seldom  is  given 

Such  pure  combination  of  hunting  and  heaven  ! — 

At  auction,  in  public,  no  bidder  drew  near  : 

By  contract,  in  private,  it  should  not  be  dear : — 

The  lot  shall  be  his  who  will  offer  the  most : — 

No  charge  being  made  for  goodwill  of  THE  GHOST. 

The  Ghost  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer 

To  such  a  conveyance  as  she  would  prefer : 

(First,  make  an  appointment  with  her,  if  you  please, 

At  midnight,  beneath  the  old  grove  of  elm-trees) : — 

Should  a  bargain  be  struck,  on  terms  as  agreed, 

She  then  would  "deliver  her  act  and  her  deed:" 

And  "  witness  her  own  execution :  " — ("  her  mark, 

In  loco  sigilli,"  cross-bones  in  the  dark.) 

Then  borrow  on  mortgage.     When  duly  engrossed, 

Devise  would  be  made  in  mortmain,  by  THE  GHOST. 

A  purchaser  offered.     A  bargain  was  made. 
The  Ghost  in  a  manner  quite  novel  was  laid. 
The  mansion-house  opened  as  "Schooling  for  Boys,"— 
And  her  nerves  couldn't  tolerate  cricket  or  noise  ! 
Your  ghosts  are  but  volatile  creatures  at  best, 
And  this  one  was  airy  and  light  as  the  rest. 
"Let  men,"  she  soliloquised,   "chuckle  and  scoff; — 
I'll  pack  up  my  traps,  cut  a  stick,  and  go  off ! " 
To  sight,  thus  a  darling  illusion  was  lost ; — 
To  memory,  dear  is  that  fugitive  GHOST  ! 

J.  P.  M. 
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THE  year  which  has  just  passed, 
and  which  to  most  of  us  has 
brought  only  the  usual  level  of 
human  affairs — the  mingled  thread 
of  good  and  evil  fortune  —  has 
witnessed  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
the  most  touching  and  memorable 
tragedies  that  history  has  to  re- 
cord. These  are  great  words,  es- 
pecially in  face  of  the  fact  that 
events  both  wonderful  and  terrible 
are  happening  around  us  daily, 
and  that  the  highest  tragedies  of 
poetry  are  often  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  in  passion  and  excite- 
ment by  the  occurrences  of  the 
most  seeming  simple  lives.  But 
these  secrets  of  existence  among 
common  men  are  mostly  concealed 
from  the  public  gaze.  The  shrink- 
ing from  publicity,  which  is  nat- 
ural to  our  reticent  race,  hides 
from  us  not  only  many  miseries 
and  evil  things,  but  also  many  of 
the  highest  deeds  and  most  noble 
struggles  of  nature.  The  most  of 
us  perhaps  know  better  things  of 
ourselves  (as  well  as  worse)  than 
any  stranger  knows,  but  our 
best  efforts  and  deepest  sacrifices 
remain  unrevealed.  It  is  one  of 
the  advantages,  perhaps,  to  the 
world  in  general  of  the  institu- 
tion of  monarchy,  that  it  creates  a 
number  of  families  to  whom  this 
withdrawal  from  the  light  is  im- 
possible, and  whose  life,  so  high 
up  upon  the  mountain-tops  of  ex- 
istence, is  visible  from  every  di- 
rection, unconcealable  from  other 
men.  This  has  not  always  been  an 
edifying  spectacle.  Like  the  gods 
of  Greek  poetry,  the  potentates  of 
earth  have  been  often  discovered  to 
be  sadly  like  other  people,  and  their 


doings  anything  but  an  example  to 
the  crowds  around.  But  of  late 
there  have  been  various  very  strik- 
ing exceptions  to  this  once  too 
universal  rule.  Our  own  Queen 
has  grown  gradually  into  a  symbol 
of  everything  that  is  wisest  and 
best,  not  only  to  our  own,  but  to 
other  nations ;  and  even  those 
points  in  her  which  an  impatient 
people  were  apt  to  think  of  as 
exaggerations  of  sorrow  and  con- 
stancy, have  aided  the  great  effect 
of  a  pure  and  absolute  faithfulness 
and  love  which  she  has  set  before 
the  world.  And  now,  in  a  second 
generation,  in  another  country, 
under  circumstances  perhaps  more 
striking  and  remarkable  than  any 
poet  jpould  have  conceived,  another 
royal  personage  stands  out  in  the 
pale  light  of  anguish  and  disap- 
pointment—  a  man  of  mould  as 
heroic  as  his  position  is  remark- 
able— an  example  and  a  wonder  to 
the  world.  Other  men  have,  no 
doubt,  been  as  brave,  as  self -forget- 
ful, as  stainless  in  honour  and  per- 
fect in  suffering,  but  none  have  so 
stood  out  by  force  of  circumstances, 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations,  as 
an  example  of  what  honour  and 
fortitude  and  flesh  and  blood 
can  do. 

The  little  book  in  which  the 
story  of  this  great  life  is  told — a 
story  which  at  present  we  can  all 
supplement  from  our  own  recollec- 
tions, adding  a  hundred  incidents — 
does  not  even  pretend  to  be  worthy 
of  the  subj  ect. l  It  is  a  bare  and  dry, 
if,  at  the  same  time,  an  honest  and 
simple,  record  of  the  events  of  the 
Emperor's  life.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
much  too  early  to  attempt  a  more 
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satisfactory  picture — and  this 'will 
amply  answer  its  purpose,  which  is 
that  of  adding  to  the  funds  of  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 
in  which  both  the  late  Emperor  and 
his  wife  took  a  deep  and  natural  in- 
terest ;  but  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  doubt  whether  the  life  of  this 
great  Frederick  was  not  too  im- 
portant to  serve  such  a  purpose,  or 
whether  it  was  permissible  to  issue 
it  so  hurriedly  and  so  slightly,  even 
in  a  benevolent  cause.  Mr  Rennell 
Rodd  knew  the  Emperor,  and 
had  opportunities  of  judging  his 
character  and  work.  The  Em- 
press in  a  letter,  which  is  the  most 
touching  part  of  the  book,  says  so, 
and  he  himself  says  so  in  so  many 
words  ;  but  there  is  little  to  prove 
it  in  what  he  has  written.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  opportunities, 
and  another  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  them.  The  thin  thread  of 
narrative  with  which  we  are  here 
provided,  gives  a  certain  guidance 
to  the  facts  of  the  Emperor's  life, 
no  doubt  perfectly  trustworthy 
and  exact ;  but  in  no  other  way 
does  it  increase  our  acquaintance 
with  its  illustrious  subject.  We 
might  even  say  that  we  knew  him 
better  by  the  mere  newspaper  re- 
cords, and  the  countless  anecdotes 
that  have  been  floating  about  the 
world  ;  and  that  these  impressions 
are  but  blurred  and  deadened  by 
the  present  formal  report. 

But  criticism  is  fortunately  un- 
necessary upon  this  point.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  at  least 
of  his  life  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany,  for  a  short  period  the 
sovereign  of  that  great  coun- 
try, lived  not  only  in  the  fierce 
light  that  beats  upon  a  throne, 
but  in  a  house  full  of  windows 
and  open  to  all  the  world.  The 
visitors  at  San  Remo,  who  came 
with  undisguised  frankness  from 
all  their  hotels  to  the  road  which 
was  outside  his  garden-wall,  and 


there  pitched  their  camp-stools 
and  sat  down  to  wait  his  ap- 
pearing, were  nothing  but  a 
vulgar  symbol  of  the  attitude  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  all 
strained  our  eyes  to  watch  his 
rising  and  his  lying  down,  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  doctors 
round  his  sick-bed,  and  all  the 
most  private  details  of  a  life 
which,  under  no  other  circum- 
stances, could  have  been  so  laid 
bare  to  the  common  eye.  A  crisis 
so  extraordinary  could  scarcely 
come  in  an  ordinary  human  exist- 
ence at  all.  He  had  grown  to 
manhood  and  to  the  complete 
prime  of  life — that  matured  and 
mellow  season  when  youth  is  more 
distant  than  age,  and  even  the 
snows  are  within  sight — without 
coming  to  anything  beyond  the 
position  of  heir.  He  had  been 
held  suspended,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  threshold  of  an  office  for  which 
he  had  been  elaborately  trained, 
and  to  which  all  his  thoughts  had 
been  directed  during  his  entire  life. 
A  great  ideal  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  office  should  be  exer- 
cised had  grown  within  him,  and 
day  by  day  had  brought  more 
certainly  near,  notwithstanding  an 
unusual,  an  almost  unnatural  delay, 
to  the  moment  when  in  his  own 
person  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
carry  that  ideal  out.  The  situa- 
tion in  itself  was  as  full  of  in- 
terest as  any  human  situation 
could  be.  And  the  behaviour  of 
the  Crown  Prince  in  it  was  every- 
thing that  the  highest  moralist, 
the  most  delicate  taste,  could 
desire.  When  he  came  into 
the  foreground  at  all,  it  was 
solely  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
to  fight  her  battles,  to  care  for  her 
poor.  The  one  independent  act  of 
his  life,  unrevealed  till  after  his 
death,  and  for  which  another  man 
had  received  the  credit  for  years — 
the  Crown  Prince  magnanimously 
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standing  by,  hearing  those  plaudits 
addressed  to  another  which  were 
his  right — was  to  put  the  crown 
of  empire  upon  his  father's  head, 
and  to  bind  in  one  the  brother- 
hood of  secondary  powers,  which 
by  themselves  were  weak,  but 
when  linked  together  invincible. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  hitherto  got 
all  the  credit  of  this  splendid 
scheme,  much  of  which  he  de- 
served, though  at  the  final  moment 
his  courage  failed  him.  No  doubt 
there  would  always  be  a  few  men 
at  the  head  of  affairs  who  knew 
which  hand  it  was  which  gave 
the  final  impulse,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  would  have  the  support  of 
knowing  that  in  that  selectest  circle 
justice  was  done  him — which  is  the 
only  thing  that  many  great  men 
have  had  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
especially  the  resource  of  kings — 
but  so  far  as  the  world  was  con- 
cerned, that  high-handed  statesman 
received  and  never  disowned  all  the 
honour.  What  strange  comments 
upon  public  opinion,  what  reflec- 
tions upon  contemporary  justice, 
must  have  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  Prince  standing  by 
— one  can  imagine  with  a  grave 
smile  upon  his  countenance — say- 
ing nothing,  permitting  the  praises 
to  go  the  other  way  to  the  man 
who  had  almost  forgotten  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  heir-apparent  in 
opposing  that  scheme  of  which  he 
now  took  all  the  glory !  This, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
one  independent  act,  upon  his  own 
initiation,  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
wonderfully  disciplined  and  self- 
subdued  life.  Talk  of  the  freedom 
of  monarchs — of  the  uncontrolled 
sway  even  of  an  absolute  king — 
and  then  turn  and  see  this  man, 
in  the  full  splendour  of  manhood, 
taming  himself  to  the  mastery  of 
a  museum,  to  the  oversight  of 
benevolent  societies,  with  every 
impulse  of  statesmanship  in  him 


controlled,  standing  by  unconsult- 
ed,  with  less  power  in  politics 
theoretically  than  an  English  voter. 
What  a  training  for  an  emperor  ! 

Alas  !  a  training  never  save  for 
a  moment  to  bear  its  natural  fruit ! 
The  situation  changed  from  one  of 
the  highest  interest  and  hope  to 
the  most  tragical  conceivable  by 
man.  A  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  like  the  famous  image 
of  Scripture,  soon  covered  the  sky 
with  darkness.  For  a  time  the 
deeply  interested,  deeply  impressed 
spectators,  stood  breathless,  watch- 
ing whether  the  aged  father,  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  mortal  life,  or  the 
vigorous  son,  in  the  full  force  of 
years,  would  tread  the  darksome 
pathway  first  into  the  unknown. 
And  then  at  last  the  end  of  the 
long  probation  came,  and  the  mon- 
arch, for  fifty  years  trained  to  this 
office,  ascended  the  throne.  But 
he  mounted  its  steps  a  dying  man  ; 
and  the  forces  so  long  repressed, 
the  plans  so  long  cherished,  the 
noble  reign  so  strongly  conceived, 
culminated  in  four  months'  posses- 
sion. Had  Frederick  of  Prussia 
been  a  far  less  interesting  man 
than  he  was,  his  history  would  still 
have  been  one  of  those  which  lace- 
rate the  heart  with  a  sense  of  that 
irony  of  faith,  that  tragic  Tantalus 
draught  which  mocks  but  never 
reaches  the  lips,  which  of  all  hu- 
man deprivations  is  the  one  most 
hard  to  bear.  But  when  we  con- 
sider what  he  was,  his  nobleness, 
his  patience,  his  self-control,  the 
ideal  of  highest  kingship  which 
was  in  his  heart,  and  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  he  would 
have  fulfilled  as  perfectly  as  it  is 
given  to  man  to  do,  the  position 
appeals  more  and  more  strongly  to 
the  mind.  He  was  ambitious — 
what  strong  man  could  be  less, 
with  such  possibilities  ever  before 
him  1 — but  that  he  had  to  sacrifice, 
like  everything  else.  He  had  to 
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see  the  methods  of  which  he  had 
not  approved  triumphant  over  him, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  had 
hoped  to  replace  them  by  a  better 
way.  He  had  to  lie  smiling  upon 
his  painful  bed,  and  witness  every- 
thing he  desired  slipping  from  his 
hand.  Sufferers  at  the  stake  and 
by  the  sword  have  had  a  shorter 
and  a  lesser  martyrdom  to  bear. 
His  noblest  desires  became  the 
instruments  of  his  deepest  pain. 
And  he  died  at  last  in  the  fulness 
of  his  days — at  an  age  when  most 
men  have  accomplished  all  of 
which  they  are  capable — with  pro- 
mise unfulfilled,  life  unachieved, 
and  the  great  work,  for  which  he 
was  so  fully  prepared,  undone. 

But  whether  this  great  prince 
has  not  done  more  for  the  world 
by  thus  falling  unfulfilled  than  he 
could  have  done  had  his  high 
ideal  become  entangled  in  the 
commonplace  of  practice,  and 
perhaps  failed  in  the  everlasting 
struggle  with  dull  forces  of  use 
and  wont,  who  can  tell  ?  The 
favourite  thought  of  humanity  is 
this  unachievement.  Hamlet  car- 
ries us  higher  and  interests  us 
more  deeply  than  any  king  that 
ever  ruled  in  Denmark  or  else- 
where. The  hope,  the  plan,  the 
promise,  is  all  in  all  for  man.  To 
mean  nobly,  to  aim  highly,  to  en- 
dure, would  seem  to  be  our  best 
and  most  characteristic  position 
among  all  the  worlds  of  God. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  none 
which  so  touches  the  heart.  The 
great  renunciation  ;  the  noble,  pa- 
tient, and  sublime  consent  not  to 
be,  since  God's  will  is  so ;  the 
smile  of  supreme  resignation  while 
all  we  have  dreamed  of  escapes 
from  our  hands, — no  completed 
hope  nor  fulfilled  life  affects  us 
like  these.  And  perhaps  to  an 
age  so  eager  for  doing,  so  restless 
and  impatient,  so  hurried  and  self- 
willed,  the  spectacle  on  so  great 


a  scale  and  in  so  elevated  a  place, 
at  once  of  the  powerlessness  of 
humanity,  and  of  its  inherent 
greatness,  its  physical  incapacities, 
its  spiritual  strength,  is  of  more 
use  than  any  exhibition  of  success 
and  power.  Our  hearts  forsake 
the  brighter  pathway  to  linger  on 
that  which  leads  steadfast  to  the 
skies  through  tempest  and  gloom. 
Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  was  born  of  a  family  which 
has  always  been  characteristically 
and  triumphantly  national — a  most 
successful  race,  enriching  and  ele- 
vating itself  with  astonishing  rapi- 
dity, but  by  methods  which  would 
not,  perhaps,  bear  too  close  an 
examination,  but  not  endearing 
itself  to  the  other  nations  round. 
His  father  did  much,  by  sheer 
dint  of  living,  to  make  himself 
a  picturesque  and  remarkable  fig- 
ure in  the  world — not  to  say  that 
the  events  of  his  reign  and  the 
sudden  rise  of  his  country  into 
a  dominating  and  imperial  power 
were  very  imposing  and  impressive 
to  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
group  of  singularly  great  generals 
and  statesmen  which  he  had  the 
wisdom  or  good  luck  to  gather 
round  him.  But  the  tradition  of 
a  prince  who  was  the  brother 
and  friend  of  all,  with  the  genial 
and  gracious  accost,  the  native 
kindness  of  look  and  word  which 
belonged  by  nature  to  Frederick, 
was  quite  new  and  unaccustomed 
among  them.  His  first  individual 
appearance  beyond  the  region  of 
education  and  training  is  in  that 
pretty  Highland  scene,  familiar  to 
every  reader,  when  the  young  Ger- 
man cavalier  discovered  on  the 
hillside  the  sprig  of  white  heather, 
and  made  it  the  occasion  to  his 
little  princess  of  his  love -tale. 
There  is  something  pastoral,  idyl- 
lic, in  the  pretty  story,  piquant 
from  its  contrast  with  all  we  know 
of  courts — no  courtly  hangers-on 
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in  attendance,  the  boys  and  girls 
straying  over  the  moor,  the  keen 
exhilarating  air  of  the  north  blow- 
ing against  the  fresh  young  faces. 
An  honest,  happy  youth,  with  a 
touch  of  German  sentiment  much 
more  simple  than  our  own,  and 
everything  so  youthful  and  fresh 
about,  even  the  father  and  mother 
who  smiled  upon  the  pair. 

After  this  the  world  knew  little 
of  Prince  Frederick  William  for 
many  years.  He  reappeared  in 
the  wars  which  began  with  Den- 
mark, and  went  on  through  the 
brief  conflict  with  Austria  into 
that  severe  and  triumphant  strug- 
gle with  France,  which  has  changed 
the  aspect  of  Europe  and  placed 
Prussia  in  so  great  and  powerful  a 
position  at  the  head  of  the  German 
States.  It  was  only  in  the  last  and 
greatest  of  these  wars  that  his  full 
importance,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
was  revealed.  It  was  under  his 
command  that  the  first  great  suc- 
cesses, which  struck  a  chill  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  adversary,  and 
filled  France  with  the  most  woful 
astonishment  as  well  as  dismay, 
were  gained.  Everybody  had  been 
aware  of  his  personal  character, 
his  virtue  and  honour,  the  happy 
and  spotless  life  he  led,  his  readi- 
ness for  every  good  work,  during 
the  comparative  obscurity  in  which 
the  early  years  of  his  married  life 
were  passed.  But  a  man  may  be  a 
very  good  man,  with  everything  in 
him  that  can  make  a  family  blessed, 
without  being  a  great  general  or 
understanding  even  the  elements  of 
statesmanship  ;  and  war  is  a  game 
in  which  the  ability  of  the  player 
can  only  be  discovered  by  prac- 
tical tests.  He  had  developed  an- 
other great  quality,  even  before 
those  of  generalship.  He  had 
found  the  best  way  of  linking  the 
different  parts  of  a  heterogeneous 
army  together,  making,  if  not  the 
lion  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  at 
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least  the  German  with  the  Bava- 
rian— an  almost  equally  difficult 
matter;  and  his  popularity  with 
the  army  had  preceded  all  proofs 
of  his  power  to  handle  it.  But 
these  proofs,  already  known  to  ex- 
perts, were  given  to  the  world  in 
fullest  evidence  at  Weissenberg, 
Worth,  and  Sedan,  those  tremen- 
dous reverses  which  brought  down 
the  French  Empire  to  the  dust. 
What  further  the  Grown  Prince 
had  done,  and  how  much  of  the 
great  event,  almost  more  import- 
ant to  Germany  than  the  rout 
of  her  enemy's  forces,  was  due 
to  his  exertions,  was  known  to  no 
one  out  of  his  immediate  circle. 
But  he  came  out  of  that  great 
war  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Prussia's  younger  generals,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  new  empire. 
After  this  memorable  episode 
of  life,  the  Prince  again  disap- 
peared from  our  eyes  into  the 
mists.  He  was  always  good,  al- 
ways useful,  watching  over  the 
sick  and  poor,  encouraging  art,  spar- 
ing no  trouble  to  make  all  about 
him  happy.  The  blaze  of  warlike 
success  had  not  turned  his  head, 
nor  the  excitements  of  the  field 
lessened  his  pleasure  in  the  quiet 
delights  of  home.  The  others  were 
but  episodes :  this  was  his  life.  He 
relapsed  at  once  into  the  quiet, 
and  accepted  again  the  secondary 
post,  which  was  all  that  was  per- 
mitted to  him,  without  apparently 
a  single  murmur.  It  is  somewhat 
hard  upon  a  prince  when  he  has 
reached  to  something  almost  more 
than  maturity,  to  be  turned  back 
to  the  hospitals  and  museums,  to 
ceremonies  of  opening  and  closing, 
to  charity  and  art.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  sacrifice  necessary  to  the  position 
of  an  heir-apparent.  The  Crown 
Prince  stepped  back  into  these 
without  a  hesitation.  Only  he 
and  his  choicest  friends  knew  that 
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it  was  he  and  not  any  Iron  Chan- 
cellor who  had  put  the  imperial 
crown  upon  his  father's  head.  He 
only  was  aware  how  much  the 
economy  of  State,  from  which  he 
was  held  apart,  owed  to  him,  both 
in  fact  and  in  sentiment.  And  with 
that  high  honour  which  must  be, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  greatest 
of  gifts,  he  said  nothing  as  to  the 
part  he  had  played.  Absolutely- 
faithful  to  his  place,  and  the  reti- 
cences and  self-denial  which  it 
enjoined,  he  stepped  aside  to  his 
domestic  life,  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  country  neighbours,  and 
harmless  offices  of  State.  And  un- 
til there  suddenly  began  to  creep 
through  the  world  rumours  of  a 
fatal  illness,  the  Crown  Prince 
appeared  before  the  world  no  more. 
His  life  suddenly  again  became 
the  centre  of  every  eye  when  he 
took  shelter  in  the  Villa  Zirio,  and 
the  contentions  round  his  sick-bed 
became  known.  In  England  the 
whisper  of  possible  calamity  had 
roused  a  new  interest  around  the 
stalwart  figure — the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  the  band  of  princes 
who  formed  the  Queen's  guard  of 
honour  at  the  Jubilee.  His  gallant 
appearance,  soldierlike  and  man- 
ful, recalled  all  the  prepossessions 
in  his  favour,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant so  long.  He  was  the  hus- 
band of  the  first  daughter  of  Eng- 
land, a  title  warmly  responded  to 
at  a  moment  when  all  those  bonds 
of  family — which  the  entire  nation 
prides  itself  in  taking  up  when 
any  occasion  arises — were  especially 
felt.  And  every  one  will  remem- 
ber how  the  interest  grew.  When 
the  year  which  is  just  completed 
began,  the  disease  was  every  clay 
growing  in  interest.  The  sanguine 
hoped,  and  the  despondent  de- 
spaired, as  if  the  illustrious  suf- 
ferer had  been  one  of  their  own 
immediate  circle;  and  the  battle 
of  the  doctors  was  fought  in  many 


a  remote  English  village,  where  the 
disputants  found  a  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  very  names  of 
the  chief  belligerents.  Then  came 
the  thrill  of  the  great  crisis,  when 
the  old  Emperor  in  Berlin  was 
breathing  his  last,  and  no  one 
knew  whether  his  voiceless  heir 
would  ever  be  able  to  leave  that  soft 
Italian  shore,  and  face  the  snows 
and  sternness  of  his  rugged  country. 
With  what  breathless  interest  we 
waited  for  the  bulletin  from  morn- 
ing to  morning  !  nothing  else  re- 
garded or  thought  of.  If  the  inte- 
rest was  higher  in  Germany,  in  his 
own  country,  ours  assuredly  was 
next.  And  then  the  journey  in 
the  blighting  cold  through  the 
snow  !  Many  of  us  were  angry, 
as  if  at  an  unexpected  blow  from 
a  friend,  when  the  Italian  king 
made  an  unguarded  exclamation 
of  dismay  at  the  sight  of  the  al- 
tered face.  We  would  not  have 
him  die, — we  would  have  a  mirac- 
ulous recovery,  in  face  of  all  the 
need  he  had  to  live,  and  the  strenu- 
ous call  upon  him.  And  with  what 
an  ache  of  feeling,  something 
more  than  mere  sympathy,  we 
watched  and  saw  his  sun  go  down  ! 
All  this  has  been  more  interesting, 
more  touching,  than  any  tragedy 
to  our  hearts.  A  man  whose  pres- 
ence all  the  world  could  realise; 
a  brave  strong  man,  who  said 
nothing,  who  made  no  complaint, 
but  did  his  duty,  and  accepted 
his  burden  to  the  very  end  !  A 
man  more  bitterly  disappointed 
than  ever  man  was  —  balked  in 
everything — unable  to  do,  save  for 
a  flickering  unstable  minute,  any 
of  the  things  he  had  for  years  de- 
sired to  do,  or  to  secure  that  they 
should  be  done  after  him,  or  that 
Germany  should  ever  be  the  bet- 
ter that  he  had  been.  This,  in 
the  sight  of  men  and  angels,  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  endured  :  yet 
never  lost  patience,  nor  the  self- 
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command  of  a  disciplined  and 
dutiful  soul. 

Such  is  the  Emperor's  history, — 
that  of  a  life  simple,  pure,  and  un- 
obtrusive, so  far  as  his  position 
permitted,  marked  chiefly  on  its 
ordinary  levels  by  a  continued 
strain  of  self-abnegation,  but  quick- 
ening now  and  then  into  the  heroic, 
and  ascending  by  moments  to  the 
very  height  of  mortal  achievement, 
— a  lesson  not  for  kings  only,  but 
for  all  men.  The  second  in  his  own 
country,  a  prominent  figure  wher- 
ever he  moved,  he  Avas  yet  subject 
almost  all  his  life  to  contradiction 
and  repression  such  as  few  lesser 
men  of  full  age  have  to  encounter, 
and  bore  himself  with  perfect 
dignity  throughout  all  the  exas- 
perations of  such  a  discipline.  His 
chief  trials,  strangely  enough  at 
that  high  level,  were  not  the 
special  trials  of  power,  but  of  the 
reverse  of  power, — the  impotence 
which  we  all  have  to  experience  in 
the  face  of  circumstances  swayed 
by  other  wills,  the  pains  of  sub- 
mission to  what  we  cannot  ap- 
prove, and  the  always  difficult 
task  of  refraining  even  from  good 
words.  If  his  behaviour  in  such 
a  position  is  a  model  to  men  occu- 
pying his  own  very  difficult  and 
delicate  place,  it  is  also  one  which 
should  come  home  to  the  simplest 
and  the  humblest.  To  be  strong, 
yet  submit,  is  more  hard  than  to 
submit,  being  weak.  Self-sacrifice, 
in  common  parlance,  is  often  an 
equivocal  virtue  ;  it  is  well  for  the 
race  sometimes  to  see  what  the 
self-sacrifice  of  a  great  nature  in 
the  greatest  circumstances  can  be. 

But  this  exceedingly  impressive 
position  gains  greatly  in  moral 
force  from  the  glimpse  afforded 
us  of  one  moment  in  his  life,  when 


the  Grown  Prince  ceased  to  sub- 
due his  own  instincts  and  convic- 
tions. The  Diary1  so  much  fought 
over  in  Germany  is  much  more 
striking  and  significant  than  the 
chastened  biography  of  Mr  Rodd, 
and  there  seems  no  substantial  rea- 
son for  doubting  its  authenticity. 
The  singular  revelation  it  makes 
of  the  firmness  and  determined 
resolution  with  which  the  Crown 
Prince  pushed  on  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  new  German  Empire 
— abandoning  for  once  his  passive 
role,  and  claiming  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  future  an  authori- 
tative voice  and  an  initiative  of 
his  own — has  taken  the  world  by 
surprise.  It  shows  us  not  only 
the  action  of  the  moment,  but  how 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  senti- 
ment of  that  United  Germany,  a 
national  ideal — "the  long-deferred 
hopes  of  our  forefathers,  the 
dreams  of  German  poets  " — had 
come  at  length  to  be  an  enthusi- 
asm in  the  minds  of  the  younger 
princes,  and  specially  in  that  of 
him  to  whom  the  task  of  its  de- 
velopment was,  as  he  hoped,  to  be 
confided.  The  moment  had  arrived 
for  the  carrying  out  of  that  great 
idea,  and  for  once  he  who  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  future,  the 
leader  of  the  rising  life,  would 
not  be  silenced  or  put  aside. 
Always  full  of  affection  and  re- 
spect for  the  King  and  Kaiser, 
who  on  his  side  had  evidently  all 
an  old  man's  doubts  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  undertaking,  and 
reluctance  to  embark  upon  any 
course  in  which  there  was  the 
suspicion  of  a  possible  failure,  the 
heir  of  empire  could  not  con- 
sent to  put  aside  those  high  hopes 
for  himself  and  his  race.  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  as  little  dis- 


3  The  Emperor's  Diary  of  the  Austro-German  War,  1866,  and  the  Franco- 
German  War,  1870-71  :  to  which  is  added  Prince  Bismarck's  Rejoinder.  Edited 
by  Henry  W.  Lucy.  London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons. 
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posed  to  put  up  with  any  dallying 
on  the  subject  as  if  he  had  been 
the  sternest  man  of  blood  or  iron. 
His  determination  that  "  the 
kings  "  should  not  baffle  him — that 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  the 
risk  of  opposing '  a  Power  which 
was  their  master,  and  to  under- 
stand that  no  repugnance  or  hesi- 
tation on  their  part  could  be  al- 
lowed to  balk  the  great  scheme — 
makes  it  clear  with  the  most  satis- 
factory force  that  no  weakness  lay 
behind  the  perfect  self-restraint 
and  chivalrous  courtesy  which  were 
so  well  known.  There  might  even 
be  something  a  little  high-handed 
in  the  final  determination  to  ride 
over  any  such  scruples,  were  they 
put  forth  —  a  proceeding  which 
Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  superior 
delicacy,  considers  impossible  to 
have  been  harboured  by  any  one, 
his  own  methods  being  so  much 
more  gentlemanly.  But  the  Prince, 
it  was  evident,  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility with  no  such  exquisite 
alarms.  The  moment  had  come, 
the  time  was  ripe,  and  the  great 
thing  had  to  be  done. 

This  wonderful  circumstance, 
however,  throws  the  most  curious 
side-light  upon  the  events  of  that 
terrible  and  critical  period.  In  those 
halls  of  Versailles,  within  hearing 
of  the  guns  that  roared  with  all 
their  hoarse  throats  against  Paris, 
at  a  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  fixed  upon  the  agony 
of  France  and  the  fate  that  await- 
ed her,  the  discussions  and  con- 
sultations which  were  going  on 
were  not  of  France  at  all,  save 
in  a  quite  secondary  place,  but  of 
a  much  more  intricate  matter — 
the  consolidation  of  Germany,  and 
the  advantage  given  by  the  enthu- 
siasms of  victory  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  long-cherished 
design.  France  was,  to  the  minds 
of  these  princes  and  statesmen,  not 
so  much  a  dangerous  foe  subdued, 


as  the  occasion  of  a  fundamental 
but  peaceful  revolution  among 
themselves.  There  is,  indeed,  won- 
derfully little  question  of  France 
at  all,  even  when  she  lies  under 
the  feet  of  the  conquerors.  Some- 
thing much  more  momentous  than 
either  conquest  or  indemnity  was 
in  their  minds.  It  was  no  pleasure 
to  the  Crown  Prince  to  place  his 
heel  upon  the  neck  of  the  fallen 
foe,  but  it  was  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  larger  and  greater  event  which 
he  had  for  so  long  set  before  him. 
The  six  milliards  are  as  nothing, 
and  even  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
trifling  incidents,  in  comparison 
with  "  the  world-historic  oppor- 
tunity "  which  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern  could  not  and  would 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  curious 
and  novel  suggestion  does  not  add 
a  deeper  humiliation  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  beaten  country,  not 
even  accorded  the  dignity  of  being 
beaten  for  her  own  sake,  but  be- 
cause her  overthrow  and  her  spoils 
afforded  that  lever  which  was  to 
upheave  Germany.  But  it  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  that  all- 
calculating  German  idiosyncrasy 
which  wades  through  blood  and 
every  tragic  accessory  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  designs,  the  life 
and  death  of  nations  or  of  men 
being  but  circumstances  in  its 
plan;  which  counts  everything  as 
secondary  save  the  deep-lying  ever- 
present  scheme  at  length  evolved 
by  their  means.  No  doubt  the 
armies  fought,  the  country  gave 
up  its  sons  and  its  treasure,  to 
silence  once  and  for  all,  if  pos- 
sible, the  continually  threatening 
invader  on  its  border;  but  it  is 
strange  to  realise  that  the  younger 
princes,  and  especially  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  was  scarcely 
thinking  of  France  at  all,  but  of 
how  to  strike  for  the  Empire  and 
German  unity  while  the  iron  was 
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hot,  and  to  secure  a  great  political 
object  over  their  foe's  humiliated 
head. 

But  what  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
tellectual   activity,    of    plan    and 
purpose,     breathes     out     of     the 
daily  records  of    this  tremendous 
period  !     It  is  full  of  the  strong 
thinkings    of     a    man    ordinarily 
reticent,      in      whom      a      great 
and     splendid     anticipation,     the 
sense    of     a    great    work    before 
him   to   do,  is  filling    every  vein. 
Every  entry  is  instinct  with  this 
confidence    and    high    resolution. 
Nothing     unfilial     was     in     that 
prospect.      It  was  in    the    minds 
of  all.     "  My  son,"  says  the  new, 
but    old,    Emperor,    "  is    devoted 
to  the   new  state  of  things  with 
his    whole    soul.      He     and    his 
successors      will     be      called      to 
make  the  Empire  now  established 
a  reality."     And  the  heart  of  the 
Prince  swelled  to  reach  that  noble 
enterprise.     He  felt  that   all  his 
trials,  the  "important  resolutions 
which  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
make  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty,"  had  not  been  in  vain. 
"  I  shrink  from  no  difficulties,"  he 
says,  "  and  am  conscious  that  I  do 
not  want  for  steady  courage  fear- 
lessly   and    perseveringly    to    face 
the  work    that    is    awaiting   me." 
It  is  with  a  certain  awe  that  the 
reader    contemplates   these    great 
and   solemn   yet   buoyant    antici- 
pations.     Alas !    the    work    that 
awaited    him   was    very   different 
from  that  to  which  he  looked  for- 
ward.    And  when  the  veil  is  thus 
lifted,   and  we   see  how  strongly 
his   mind  was    set  upon  that  im- 
perial   work,  —  how    warmly    he 
realised    the   hope   that   it  would 
be  his  to  form  and  guide  the  new 
system,  —  the  pang    of    sympathy 
with   which   we   feel   the    strong 
man's     deep     disappointment     is 
mingled    with    an    ever  -  growing 
admiration    for    the    indomitable 


soul  which  learned  to  relinquish 
as  bravely  as  he  had  intended  to 
carry  out. 

These  openings -out  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  mind  escaping  from 
the  enforced  reserve  of  circum- 
stances give  exceeding  interest  to 
the  fragments  of  the  Diary,  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  indig- 
nant indiscretion  of  the  friend  who 
suffered  them  to  glide  into  pub- 
licity. We  can  only  wonder  at 
the  strange  want  of  judgment,  the 
occasional  folly -fit  to  which  the 
most  astute  are  subject,  which 
emphasised  every  complaint  by  in- 
terfering with  their  publication. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
lover  and  servant  of  Frederick 
should  be  self-restrained  like  him, 
and  the  impulse  always  to  re- 
press has  an  uneasy  and  conscious 
look,  as  if  there  must  be  much  to 
conceal. 

Gentler  thoughts,  however,  min- 
gle with  the  records  of  the  wars 
and  struggles  in  which  the  Crown 
Prince  took  so  great  a  part.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  home 
for  the  war  in  1866  while  one  of 
his  children  lay  dying.  And  the 
first  extract  from  the  Diary  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Koniggratz,  the  first  in  which  the 
Prince  commanded  after  that  pain- 
ful parting.  The  conqueror  re- 
lates the  movements  of  the  army, 
the  heart-sickening  spectacle  of  the 
battle-field  with  its  heaps  of  dead, 
the  anxiety  yet  growing  convic- 
tion of  success,  until  at  last  he 
reaches  a  height  where  he  can  sur- 
vey the  whole  extent  of  the  field, 
"  a  line  of  more  than  a  dozen 
miles,  and  perceive  with  certainty 
that  the  victory  was  ours,  and  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat."  After  a  mo- 
ment of  awed  yet  ecstatic  "pray- 
ers of  gratitude,"  and  greetings  be- 
tween the  victors,  he  continues  : — 

My  thoughts  were  now  with  my 
wife,  my   children,  my  mother  and 
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sister.  The  thought  of  our  little  son 
Sigismund  who  has  gone  to  his  rest 
came  into  my  mind,  as  if  his  death 
had  been  destined  to  be  the  precursor 
of  a  great  event  in  my  life.  But 
victories  do  not  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  a  child :  indeed  piercing  grief  only 
makes  itself  all  the  more  terribly  felt 
under  the  influence  of  such  powerful 
impressions." 

How  often  in  other  scenes,  among 
other  triumphs,  has  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  little  dead  child,  the 
loss  for  which  no  victory  compen- 
sates, filled  the  eyes  and  swelled 
the  heart  of  orator  or  artist  with 
a  dull  realisation  of  the  vanity  of 
human  successes  !  It  is  one  of  the 
sensations  which  make  all  men 
brothers,  to  see  the  victorious 
general  pause  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  think  of  his  little  son 
while  his  eye  follows  the  flight  of 
the  broken  regiments.  And  yet 
how  mingled  are  human  actions  ! 
For  the  war  with  Austria  was  en- 
tirely political — a  war  of  ambition; 
and  many  a  father's  son  lay  mo- 
tionless upon  that  field  over  which 
the  Prince  looked,  sadly  thinking 
of  his  infant  dead.  He  himself, 
however,  though  fighting  strongly 
on  his  own  side,  as  his  country  and 
the  policy  of  its  rulers  required, 
was  never  callous  to  those  terrible 
results  of  war.  "War,"  he  says, 
"  is  really  something  dreadful ;  and 
those  who  create  it  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  sitting  at  a  green-cloth 
table,  little  dream  what  horrors 
they  are  conjuring  up."  His 
support  was  always  upon  the 
merciful  side.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  bombardment  of  Paris,  and 
interfered  to  prevent  additional 
humiliation  to  the  French  Emper- 
or at  the  time  of  his  surrender. 
And  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  think 
that  in  this  respect  his  feelings 
were  understood  and  appreciated 
in  France.  "My  dislike  for  this 
bloody  work,"  he  says,  "  is  well 


known;  indeed  they  say  of  me, 
as  I  learn  to  my  secret  joy,  that 
whenever  it  is  consistent  with 
strict  fulfilment  of  duty,  I  allow 
forbearance  and  mildness  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevail." 

Some  of  the  Grown  Prince's  ut- 
terances on  the  subject  of  the  great 
German  union  which  he  had  so 
strenuously  worked  to  bring  about 
are  also  very  worthy  of  attention. 
There  is,  immediately  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Emperor,  a  ques- 
tion about  his  own  title,  as  to 
which  he  is  indifferent,  though  dis- 
liking the  word  "Imperial." 

"But  that  is  a  secondary  matter 
compared  with  its  inner  meaning.  I 
feel  myself  to  be  only  a  German, 
knowing  no  difference  between  Bava- 
rian, Badener,  and  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  our  thirty-three  minor 
fatherlands.  I  will  on  no  account 
interfere  with  their  internal  affairs, 
or  seek  to  deprive  them  of  their 
peculiarities.  Oh  that  all  Germans 
would  look  upon  me  and  my  wife  as 
their  own,  and  not  as  North  German 
intruders ! " 

He  adds  a  little  later  : — 

"  Even  the  greatest  imprudence  can 
no  longer  undo  what  has  been  at- 
tained. Such  experiences  as  I  have 
collected  during  the  past  ten  years 
cannot  have  been  won  in  vain.  In 
the  nation  united  at  last  I  shall  find 
a  strong  support  for  my  ideas  :  more 
especially  I  shall  be  the  first  prince 
who  has  to  appear  before  his  people 
after  having  honourably  declared  for 
constitutional  measures  without  any 
reserve.  .  .  .  As  far  as  moral  earn- 
estness and  political  conviction  are 
concerned,  they  can  only  be  the  results 
of  inward  ripeness  and  inward  strug- 
gles which  have  to  be  daily  renewed, 
and  which  one  must  fight  out  alone. 
And  when  I  see  that  my  efforts  for 
the  oppressed  are  recognised  in  Ger- 
many and  by  her  neighbours  in  such 
a  way  that  confidence  is  felt  in  my 
future,  that  makes  me  happy." 

We  can  only  add,  after  the  high 
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purpose  and  noble  looking  forward 
of  these  anticipations,  so  well 
founded,  so  apparently  certain, 
the  sigh  of  human  futility — alas 
for  the  great  reign  that  was  never 
to  be! 

The  Emperor  Frederick  has  been 
more  hardly  treated  by  circum- 
stances, by  fate,  by  friends,  and 
by  foes,  than  any  prominent  per- 
sonage of  his  time.  Were  it  not 
that  God  holds  all  reserves  and 
compensations  in  His  hand,  and 
that  we  cannot  believe  in  the  loss 
of  any  such  nobly  developed  powers 
and  qualities,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say  he  had  been  ill  treated  by 
Providence  —  which,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  our  parlance  he  has — 
being  held  aside  from  his  career 
by  a  hand  no  other  than  that  of 
the  Supreme,  and  balked  and  dis- 
appointed in  all  his  greatest  plans 
and  aspirations.  Knowing  so  little 
as  we  do  of  these  secret  laws,  there 
is  no  irreverence  in  saying  this ; 
though  already  in  our  knowledge 
the  world  has  been  the  gainer,  by 
a  chapter  of  history  more  touching 
and  memorable,  and  a  revelation 
of  human  character  more  high  and 
pure  and  unrewarded,  than  the 
lives  of  a  dozen  fortunate  emperors 
could  have  afforded.  For  human 
nature  appreciates  above  all  things 
that  last  crown  of  perfection — that 


it  shall  be  without  reward.  The 
greatest  of  human  heroes  are  those 
who  have  served  God  for  nought : 

"To  that  'man,'  when  he  has  done  all, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour  " — 

that  he  should  have  nothing  in 
return.  And  with  this  the  Em- 
peror's friends  and  lovers  must 
remain  satisfied,  he  himself,  let 
us  not  doubt,  having  already  en- 
tered into  work  more  noble  than 
any  he  could  dream  of.  But 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  foes 
have  spared  him.  The  babble  of 
tongues  about  his  sick-bed  has 
violated  all  the  sanctities  of  na- 
ture. Had  all  the  doctors  been 
hanged  on  one  rope,  it  would  have 
been  a  fit  reward  for  their  odious 
conduct :  as  if  their  petty  amour 
propre  could  matter  in  face  of  such 
a  spectacle.  Had  they  desired  to 
bring  into  more  prominent  and 
glorious  comparison  the  example 
of  his  royal  silence,  his  all-endur- 
ing calm,  they  could  not  have 
taken  a  better  method.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  now,  until  the  time 
comes  for  a  perfect  and  impartial 
history,  these  voices  will  be  silent ; 
and  the  spotless  name  of  the  Em- 
peror left  with  all  its  noble  sug- 
gestions for  the  instruction  and 
example  of  the  world. 
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ENGLISH     FARMERS. 


THE  word  "  farmer "  is  a  much 
more  comprehensive  one  at  the 
present  day  than  it  used  to  be  in 
former  times.  It  was  once  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  the  class  of 
men  whom,  according  to  its  deri- 
vation, it  properly  denotes — those, 
that  is,  who  till  hired  ground,  as 
distinct  from  the  yeoman,  or,  later 
on,  the  gentleman  farmer,  who  till 
their  own.  Within  the  last  genera- 
tion, however,  the  love  of  agricul- 
ture has  spread  so  widely  among 
all  classes,  that  tenant-farmers 
may  now  be  found  in  every  rank  of 
society.  Yet  even  now,  the  word, 
taken  simply  by  itself,  without  any 
differentiating  term,  is  usually  held 
to  signify  one  who  stands  below 
the  line  conventionally  supposed 
to  separate  the  "  table-land  of  gen- 
tility," as  Mr  Oldbuck  calls  it, 
from  all  beneath.  That  is  the 
sense  in  which  I  propose  to  use  it 
in  the  present  article.  Distinctions 
of  this  nature  are  always  more  or 
less  invidious ;  nor  should  T  have 
mentioned  them  at  all,  but  for  the 
necessity  of  making  perfectly  clear 
to  what  manner  of  man  I  was 
referring.  Not  to  pursue  this 
question  any  further,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  among  agriculturists  in 
general,  whether  amateurs  or  pro- 
fessionals, the  line  of  demarcation  is 
a  very  irregular  and  devious  one ; 
and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
saying-  that  in  writing  of  the  man- 
ners, the  prejudices,  the  habits, 
the  vices  and  virtues  of  this  par- 
ticular class,  whether  yeomen  or 
tenants,  I  am  throughout  referring 
to  men  who  have  not,  as  a  rule,  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  who 
do  not,  or  did  not  till  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  think  of  copying 
the  manners  and  customs  pertain- 
ing to  the  class  above  them. 


I  say  this  with  the  less  hesita- 
tion, because  it  will  rather  be  to 
what  are  called  "farmers  of  the 
old  school "  that  I  shall  direct  at- 
tention, affording,  as  they  do,  the 
most  strongly  marked  types  of  the 
genus  to  which  they  belong,  and 
illustrating  most  clearly  that  old 
tripartite  division  of  rural  life 
which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  which,  with  some  in- 
conveniences, has  hitherto  worked 
most  beneficially.  But  whether 
dealing  with  the  old  style  or  new, 
I  shall  be  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
man  who  occupies  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  the  peasant  farmer 
and  the  gentleman  farmer,  or  the 
tenant  who  is  socially  his  equal; 
neither  of  these  two  extremes 
being  equally  characteristic  of 
England,  or  exhibiting  in  the 
same  perfection  the  traits  on 
which  I  love  to  look  back.  There 
are  peasant  farmers  and  gentlemen 
farmers  everywhere.  But  the  man 
I  have  in  my  eye  is  only  to  be 
found  at  home. 

My  own  recollections  go  back  to 
a  time  when  there  were  still  a  good 
many  farmers  left  who  lived  quite 
more  majorum  —  dined  in  their 
kitchens,  drank  nothing  but  ale, 
and  were  only  just  beginning  to 
take  to  black  coats  on  Sunday. 
One  such  man  I  can  remember 
well,  who  has  indeed  not  been  dead 
for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years. 
But  then  he  was  the  sole  surviv- 
ing specimen  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  lived  of  a  class  which 
had  been  long  extinct,  and  was 
pointed  out  by  other  farmers  as 
a  social  curiosity.  But  he  was  a 
•warm  man,  had  a  large  balance  at 
his  bankers,  and  kept  his  farm 
(about  300  acres)  in  excellent  con- 
dition, albeit  little  indebted  to 
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science  or  machinery.  He  was  a 
kind  of  king  on  market-days,  for 
whatever  he  bought  he  would  al- 
ways have  the  best,  and  never 
haggled  at  the  price.  If  you  called 
upon  him,  he  received  you  in  the 
kitchen,  and  a  jug  of  home-brewed 
— that  incomparable  luxury  which 
has  almost  disappeared  before  the 
march  of  refinement — was  placed 
upon  the  table,  with  no  apology  for 
not  offering  wine.  He  never  missed 
church,  and  could  always  be  relied 
upon  when  money  was  wanted  for 
any  charitable  or  religious  pur- 
pose. He,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
never  behind-hand  with  his  rent, 
nor  ever  asked  for  a  reduction. 
His  farm  was  a  sufficient  occupa- 
tion for  him.  He  neither  shot 
nor  hunted,  though  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  both.  He  had 
no  books :  and  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  high  spirits  or  a  man  of 
many  words,  was  always  cheerful, 
always  sober,  and  always  ceremo- 
niously respectful  to  those  whom 
he  recognised  as  his  betters.  When 
he  died,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
amassed  money;  and  though  he 
lived  into  the  bad  times,  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  from 
them. 

Another  of  the  same  kind,  whom 
I  remember  still  better,  was  a 
somewhat  crabbed  and  gnarled  old 
fellow,  but  thoroughly  sound  at 
core.  I  can  just  recollect  him  at 
church,  dressed  a  good  deal  like 
Mr  Poyser — the  same  drab  coat 
and  breeches,  and  the  same  richly 
flowered  waistcoat.  These,  how- 
ever, disappeared  in  my  early  child- 
hood, about  the  same  time  as  the 
village  stocks  and  the  parish  clerk's 
top-boots,  and  gave  way  to  the 
broad-skirted  black  garment  which 
remained  his  Sunday  attire  to  his 
death.  The  sons  of  such  men  were 
then  wearing  swallow-tailed  coats, 
generally  dark-green  or  brown, with 
brass  buttons.  But  the  fathers  re- 


mained faithful  to  the  old  style, 
and  I  think,  as  far  as  personal 
appearance  went,  they  had  the  best 
of  it.  Old  Master  Woollem,  as  he 
was  always  called — his  real  name 
was  Woolcome — was  a  man  of  sat- 
urnine temperament,  disliked  ra- 
ther by  us  boys  because  he  objected 
to  our  getting  over  his  fences,  or 
prowling  about  his  farmyard  and 
out-houses,  bird-nesting  or  sparrow- 
catching;  but  a  stanch  friend  to 
the  parson,  an  excellent  master, 
and  liberal  in  his  charities.  The 
parson's  wife  he  always  addressed 
as  "  madam,"  and  sent  her  a  couple 
of  fowls  every  Christmas,  the  finest 
and  fattest  which  his  poultry-yard 
could  produce,  "with  his  duty." 
He  was  even  more  strict  in  his 
devotion  to  old  farming  ideas  than 
the  other  old  gentleman  I  have 
mentioned.  He  had  been  brought 
up  at  a  time  when  farmers  or  their 
wives  and  daughters  went  off  to 
market  in  the  winter  time  while  it 
was  still  dark,  transacted  their 
business  by  candle-light,  and  were 
home  again  by  dinner-time.  To 
the  last  he  did  not  like  to  see  his 
daughters  doing  any  ornamental 
work,  reading  any  light  literature, 
or  exhibiting  the  faintest  approach 
to  any  little  finery  in  their  dress. 
If  he  detected  anything  of  the 
kind,  he  generally  remained  quite 
silent,  but  those  who  knew  him 
knew  well  what  he  meant.  Some- 
times he  refused  food — literally,  like 
David,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  eating  no  bread.  The  last 
authenticated  instance  of  his  de- 
clining to  eat  his  dinner  was  on  his 
suddenly  discovering  that  his  eld- 
est son  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  all  the  family  traditions  by 
going  out  with  the  hounds.  The 
young  man  did  not  appear  at  table. 
The  new  spurs  were  missing  from 
their  accustomed  hook  over  the 
fireplace.  The  old  man  remem- 
bered that  the  hounds  had  met  in 
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the  neighbourhood  that  morning. 
The  bitter  truth  flashed  upon  him 
in  a  moment.  "  My  lord's  gone  a- 
hunting,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife, 
with  suppressed  emotion,  "and  you 
knowed  to  it."  This  last  reflection 
was  too  much  for  him,  and,  drawing 
his  chair  away  to  the  chimney- 
corner,  he  refused  to  be  comforted. 
His  silence  on  these  occasions  was 
more  terrible  than  words :  he  moved 
about  the  house  and  premises 
wrapped  in  the  deepest  gloom :  and 
during  one  of  these  fits  of  dejection, 
his  youngest  daughter,  a  nice-look- 
ing girl  of  nineteen,  was  driven  in 
despair  to  tuck  up  her  sleeves,  go 
down  upon  her  knees,  and  scrub 
the  kitchen  -  floor  till  her  arms 
ached,  as  the  only  means  of  recall- 
ing him  to  more  cheerful  views  of 
existence.  Propitiated  by  this  act 
of  homage  to  the  spirit  of  a  better 
age  and  the  deities  of  his  own 
youth,  old  Master  Woollem  is  said 
to  have  actually  smiled,  and  har- 
mony was  once  more  restored  to 
the  domestic  circle. 

In  spite  of  these  little  peculiari- 
ties, Woolcome  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  shrewdness  and  general  in- 
telligence, was  never  loud  or  noisy 
in  his  talk,  and  knew  "  how  to 
conduct  himself,"  and  what  kind 
of  language  to  use,  in  whatever 
society  he  was  thrown.  All 
farmers  of  his  class  did  not  quite 
know  this;  but  all  whom  I  can 
remember  had  one  stock  phrase 
which  always  used  to  amuse  us, 
at  a  time  when,  I  suppose,  one 
was  more  easily  amused  than  now, 
and  it  was  this  :  When  they  dined 
at  our  house,  and  were  asked  if 
they  would  take  another  slice  of 
the  joint,  they  always,  if  they  want- 
ed no  more,  replied  in  the  same 
set  words, — "  No  more,  thank'ee, 
sir,  this  turn."  Old  Woollem  said 
this  as  well  as  the  others ;  but  he 
would  not  have  said  the  gross 
things  which  some  of  them  uttered 


quite  innocently  concerning  their 
flocks  and  herds,  nor  yet  the  really 
simple  or  really  racy  things  which 
I  have  heard  from  others,  indicat- 
ing no  doubt  some  confusion  of 
ideas,  but  all  the  more  interesting 
on  that  account  to  students  of  the 
laws  of  thought. 

I  recollect  a  great,  big,  burly 
fellow,  six  feet  high,  and  younger 
than  either  of  the  above,  who, 
when  asked  his  age,  could  only 
refer  the  questioner  to  his  land- 
lord. "  I'm  three  years  younger 
nor  Sir  Richard,"  he  would  say; 
"  I  allers  wos."  This  was  con- 
clusive in  his  eyes.  I  once  saw 
this  man  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  scepticism  in  consequence  of 
the  inexplicable  behaviour  of  the 
elements.  That  a  heavy  flood 
should  have  come  on  the  day  after 
he  had  brought  down  his  sheep 
from  the  uplands,  and  turned 
them  into  the  meadows,  was  more 
than  he  could  reconcile  with  the 
theory  of  a  moral  governor  of  the 
universe.  It  seemed  very  odd,  he 
said ;  and  I  left  him  leaning  on  a 
gate,  struggling  very  hard  to  vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
but  evidently  without  success. 
This  man  ultimately  hanged  him- 
self in  the  stable — whether  dis- 
tracted by  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  origin  of  evil,  or 
vexed,  as  the  neighbours  thought, 
at  being  cheated  out  of  the  price 
of  a  calf,  I  have  never  fully  under- 
stood. 

These  were  all  men  of  the  old 
leaven — men  who,  if  not  free  from 
the  vices  and  deficiencies  common 
to  the  middle  classes  in  general, 
possessed  at  least  some  negative 
virtues  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  were  neither  luxurious  nor 
ostentatious ;  were  content  to 
live  after  the  manner  of  their 
forefathers,  and  had  no  desire  to 
be  anything  but  what  they  were. 
Their  only  vehicle  was  the  old 
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"shay -cart";  and  very  few  of 
them  hunted,  unless  they  were 
breeders  of,  or  dealers  in,  horses, 
and  did  it  professionally.  They 
farmed  well  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  and  had  no 
other  ambition.  They  lived  very 
plainly,  not  to  say  hardly — by  no 
means  thinking  it  necessary  to  eat 
butcher's  meat  every  day.  I  knew 
a  thriving  farmer,  renting  two  hun- 
dred acres — which,  in  the  midland 
counties,  is  considered  a  good-sized 
farm — and  keeping  forty  cows,  who 
sat  down  with  his  family  every 
Sunday  to  a  large  batter- pud- 
ding made  in  a  puncheon,  with 
a  piece  of  bacon  in  the  middle, 
which  they  ate  cold  for  dinner 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
The  cost  of  living  to  farmers  of 
this  class  was  a  mere  trifle.  They 
bought  scarcely  anything.  Milk, 
butter,  cheese,  bacon,  eggs,  poul- 
try, pork,  and  vegetables,  they  got 
at  cost  price  off  their  own  land. 
They  brewed  their  own  beer  and 
baked  their  own  bread.  Families 
who  lived  much  better  than  those 
who  assembled  round  the  pun- 
cheon— our  friend  Woollem,  for 
instance — couldn't  have  spent  more 
than  three  hundred  a-year,  and  I 
don't  suppose  he  spent  that.  Sup- 
pose his  farm  was  three  hundred 
acres,  and  that  he  paid  £2  an 
acre  for  it  all  round :  according  to 
the  common  calculation  in  those 
days,1  his  land  would  yield  him 
three  rents — one  for  his  landlord, 
one  for  his  labour,  and  one  for 
himself.  That  would  give  him 
£600  a-year  for  his  own  share. 
I  believe  that,  if  anything,  I  am 
under  the  mark,  for  some  said  the 
tenant  should  make  four  rents, 
one  to  put  by,  besides  what  I 
have  mentioned.  But  allowing 


the  first  calculation  to  be  correct, 
a  thrifty  man,  in  the  days  I  am 
thinking  of,  would  have  saved  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  a- 
year ;    and  this  very  old  man  we 
have  been  talking   about — Wool- 
come —  did     actually    die    worth 
£20,000,  besides  the  value  of  his 
stock,  having  had   the    farm    for 
forty  years.     This  was  the  genera- 
tion that  made  money;  the  next 
was  the  generation  that  spent  it ; 
the  present  is  the  one  that  wants  it. 
There   have,  of   course,   always 
been,   coexistent  with  the   above 
class  of   farmers,  a  higher  and  a 
lower  class.    The  farmer  who  rent- 
ed, maybe,  seven  or  eight  hundred 
acres,   and  had  land  of   his  own 
besides,  though  not  perhaps  a  gen- 
tleman any  more  than  the  men  I 
have  described,  was  a  man  of  dif- 
ferent tastes   and  habits,  hunted 
and  shot,  and  sometimes  went  to 
the  seaside.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  smaller  man  with  thirty,  fifty, 
or  seventy  acres,  was  little  more 
than  a  peasant.     But  I  think  the 
class  which  came  between  the  two 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
most    truly    representative ;     and 
this  is  the  class,  I  am  afraid,  on 
whom  "  time  and  fate  "  have  laid 
the  heaviest  hand.    But  they  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
remained  as  they  were  forty  years 
ago.     The  march  of  intellect  must 
have   gone  over   them,   flattening 
down  their  characteristic  oddities 
and   removing   their    moss-grown 
prejudices,   even   had   no  agricul- 
tural depression  threatened  to  ex- 
tinguish them.      Such   men   may 
doubtless  still  be  found  in  the  re- 
moter nooks  and  corners  of   the 
country,    in    sheltered    situations, 
as  De  Quincey  says.     I  have  heard 
that  they  survive  in  Devonshire ; 


1  Not  in  these.  See  a  most  interesting  paper  read  by  Major  Craigie  before  the 
Farmers'  Club  in  London  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  on  "The  Farmers'  Labour 
Bill." 
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but  I  am  told  that  they  are  fast 
disappearing  from  the  great  agri- 
cultural counties  in  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  England. 
But  were  the  present  writer  to 
outlive  them  all,  he  could  never 
forget  them — their  kindly,  hearty 
ways,  their  homely  politeness,  their 
hospitality,  their  mellow  ale  and 
their  pork-pies,  produced,  generally 
speaking,  on  coursing  days,  that 
being  a  sport  in  which  the  most 
scrupulous  of  them  thought  it  no 
presumption  to  indulge. 

"Saturnia  regna,  valete." 

If  another  golden  age  is  in  store 
for  us,  I  at  all  events  shall  not  be 
here  to  see  it. 

Between  the  smaller  yeoman  and 
the  tenant-farmer  such  as  I  have 
described  him,  there  was  never 
much  to  choose  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence, education,  or  refinement. 
The  small  freeholders  once  upon 
a  time,  perhaps,  were  a  valu- 
able political  element  in  rural  so- 
ciety, and  to  some  extent  they  are 
so  still.  But  everybody  in  the 
country  is  tolerably  independent 
now,  and  the  old-fashioned  yeo- 
man, with  his  many  real  and  many 
imputed  virtues,  mingled  so  large 
an  infusion  of  more  questionable 
qualities,  that  I  know  not  whether 
his  gradual  disappearance  is  alto- 
gether to  be  regretted.  Not  that 
he  has  disappeared  yet,  by  any 
means.  People  ask,  said  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  where  the  Bucking- 
hamshire freeholders  are  now  1 
"Why,  where  you  would  expect 
to  find  them  —  in  Buckingham- 
shire, to  be  sure."  And  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
class  of  small  proprietors  has  either 
vanished  or  is  likely  to  vanish  very 
soon.  They  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  disturbing  causes  as  the  ten- 
ant-farmer. The  owner  may  farm 
as  badly  as  he  pleases,  exhaust  his 
land,  allow  his  house,  his  farm- 


buildings,  and  his  fences  to  go  to 
rack  and  ruin ;  but  as  long  as  he 
can  scrape  enough  from  the  soil  to 
pay  the  interest  on  his  mortgage 
and  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
there  is  nobody  to  move  him  on. 
As  we  know,  he  clings  tenaciously 
to  the  ground,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  is  still  there  when  many 
better  men  than  himself  have  been 
obliged  to  go.  His  time  will  come, 
as  it  would  assuredly  come,  in  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  to  any 
new  class  of  peasant-proprietors. 
But  he  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  in  all  the  English 
counties  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  I  may  here  add  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  agricultural 
returns,  of  the  thirty-two  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
which  England  consists,  very  near- 
ly five  millions  are  farmed  by  their 
owners. 

The  peasant-proprietor  was  and 
is  simply  what  his  name  implies. 
It  was  and  is  the  yeoman  of  two 
or  three  hundred  acres  in  whom 
the  special  attributes  of  his  class 
are  seen  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
In  a  country  village  of  the  olden 
time,  such  a  man  was  under  no 
moral  restraint  at  all.  There  was 
no  public  opinion,  and  if  there  had 
been,  he  would  not  have  cared 
about  it.  If  none  of  the  gentry 
happened  to  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  was  a  little  king — 
as  irresponsible  and  despotic  as  a 
Turkish  pasha.  A  good  type  of 
the  class  has  been  given  us  by 
George  Eliot  in  Squire  Cass.  He 
was  a  little  above  the  yeoman 
class  in  point  of  property.  But 
his  character  was  exactly  theirs. 
Such  men,  generally  speaking,  did 
not,  and  do  not,  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  the  neighbourhood.  They 
were,  as  a  rule,  scrupulously  hon- 
est, liberal,  and  hospitable.  But 
as  for  temperance,  soberness,  and 
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chastity,  they  might  be  whistled 
down  the  wind.  Twenty  years 
ago  they  were  still  very  much 
what  the  smallest  class  of  squires 
had  been  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  There  were  good 
men  and  moral  men  among  them 
then,  and  probably  there  are  more 
now.  But  their  absolute  freedom 
from  the  corrective  influence  of 
all  outside  opinion ;  their  ignor- 
ance and  self  -  importance  ;  their 
well-filled  pockets,  and  their  lim- 
ited range  of  interests — betrayed 
too  many  of  them  into  the  same 
mode  of  living  as  Tony  Lumpkin 
promised  himself  when  he  should 
"come  to  his  own." 

Even  the  most  old  -  fashioned 
farmers  whom  I  can  recollect 
had  given  up  the  practice  of  din- 
ing with  their  labourers.  They 
no  longer  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
long  oak -table  and  carved  the 
bacon,  as  Oobbett  remembered 
them  doing ;  and  even  in  his 
day  the  process  of  transformation 
had  begun.  In  1825  he  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  When  the  old  farm-houses  are 
down  (and  down  they  must  come  in 
time),  what  a  miserable  thing  the 
country  will  be  !  Those  that  are  now 
erected  are  mere  painted  shells,  with 
a  mistress  within  who  is  stuck  up  in 
a  place  she  calls  the  parlour,  with,  if 
she  have  children,  the  '  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen '  about  her  ;  some 
showy  chairs  and  a  sofa  (a  sofa  by  all 
means)  ;  half-a-dozen  prints  in  gilt 
frames  hanging  up  ;  some  swinging 
book-shelves  with  novels  and  tracts 
upon  them  ;  a  dinner  brought  in  by 
a  girl  that  is  perhaps  better  '  educa- 
ted' than  she  ;  two  or  three  nick- 
iiacks  to  eat  instead  of  a  piece  of 
bacon  and  a  pudding  ;  the  house  too 
neat  for  a  dirty-shoed  carter  to  be 
allowed  to  come  into  ;  and  everything 
proclaiming  to  every  sensible  beholder 
that  there  is  here  a  constant  anxiety 
to  make  a  sJww  not  warranted  by  the 
reality.  The  children  (which  is  the 


worst  part  of  it)  are  all  too  clever  to 
work ;  they  are  all  to  be  gentlefolks. 
Go  to  plough  !  Good  God  !  What ! 
'  young  gentlemen  '  go  to  plough  ! 
They  become  clerks,  or  some  skimming- 
dish  thing  or  other.  They  flee  from 
the  dirty  work  as  cunning  horses  do 
from  the  bridle.  What  misery  is  all 
this  !  What  a  mass  of  materials  for 
proclaiming  that  general  and  dreadful 
convulsion  that  must,  first  or  last, 
come  and  blow  this  funding  and  job- 
bing and  enslaving  and  starving  sys- 
tem to  atoms  !  "  1 

Oobbett  was  riding  through  the 
home  counties  when  he  wrote  this, 
and  sixty  years  ago  the  change  had 
hardly  spread  a  great  deal  farther. 
Still  this  was  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  we  likewise  read  on  the  same 
page— 

"There  was  no  reason  to  expect 
that  farmers  would  not  endeavour  to 
keep  pace,  in  point  of  show  and  luxury, 
with  fund-holders,  and  with  all  the 
tribe  that  war  and  taxes  created. 
Farmers  were  not  the  authors  of  the 
mischief.  And  now  they  are  com- 
pelled to  shut  the  labourers  out  of 
their  houses,  and  to  pinch  them  in 
their  wages  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay 
their  own  taxes  ;  and  besides  this,  the 
manners  and  the  principles  of  the 
working  class  are  so  changed,  that  a 
sort  of  self-preservation  bids  the  far- 
mer (especially  in  some  counties)  to 
keep  them  from  beneath  his  roof."  2 

The  distress  among  the  peasantry 
which  caused  this  last  sentence  to 
be  written  passed  away  in  time. 
But  the  change  in  the  farmers 
went  on,  and  in  the  course  of 
another  generation  produced  the 
new  race  of  whose  style  of  living 
we  have  heard  so  much  since  the 
agricultural  depression  set  in. 
Oobbett's  picture,  which  I  have 
here  quoted,  represents  the  change 
under  its  most  ridiculous  aspect; 
and  as  events  have  turned  out,  it 
proved  an  unfortunate  one  for  the 
farmers.  Had  they  continued  to 


1  Rural  Rides  and  Drives,  p.  274. 


2  Ibid. 
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live  in  the  old  style  during  what 
have  been  called  the  good  times — 
that  is  to  say,  roughly  speaking, 
from  about  1835  to  1875 — they 
might  have  been  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position  now.  It  took  nearly 
twenty  years  for  things  to  settle 
down  again  after  the  peace  of 
1815;  but  as  soon  as  the  farmers 
had  got  over  the  monetary  con- 
vulsions of  the  Regency  and  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  a  period 
of  great  prosperity  followed,  and 
it  was  the  younger  generation 
of  farmers,  who  grew  up  to  man- 
hood about  the  middle  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  with  whom  the  lux- 
uries and  elegancies  so  severely 
censured  by  a  somewhat  incon- 
siderate class  of  critics  originated. 
I  cannot  altogether  join  in  these 
reproaches.  The  smart  dog-cart, 
the  well-bred  hunter,  the  claret, 
the  piano,  the  governess,  the  silk 
dresses,  and  the  last  new  novel, 
were  not  reprehensible  in  them- 
selves. There  is  no  reason  why 
men  should  not  have  these  things, 
simply  because  they  are  agricul- 
turists ;  and  if  the  farmers  fell 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
their  good  fortune  would  last  for 
ever,  and  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity to  make  provision  for  a  rainy 
day,  they  only  did  what  many 
other  people  of  various  occupations 
and  pursuits  in  life  are  guilty  of 
doing  every  hour,  without  drawing 
down  upon  themselves  any  marked 
sarcasm  or  censure.  It  might  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  all  classes  in 
England  have  been  living  too 
expensively  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  that  country  gentlemen 
are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  im- 
prudence as  well  as  their  tenants. 
The  tenant-farmer  of  the  new 
style  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  paint 
him  over  again  in  any  detail.  He 
"  set  up  for  a  gentleman,"  as  the 
labourers  used  to  say,  and  played 


the  part  with  varying  propriety, 
according  to  his  natural  tact  and 
taste,  and  the  kind  of  education 
he  had  received.  The  degree  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  raising  him- 
self towards  the  level  of  the  class 
above  him  would  depend  to  some 
extent,  of  course,  on  the  character 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  gentry  who  took  the  lead 
in  it.  But.  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  the  young 
farmers  who,  five  -  and  -  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  began  to  ride 
valuable  horses,  drink  expensive 
wines,  and  smoke  choice  cigars, 
did  so  with  the  view  of  making 
themselves  more  like  gentlemen. 
The  majority  of  them,  I  think, 
had  too  much  sense  for  that. 
They  had  these  things  because 
they  were  good  in  themselves,  and 
they  saw  no  reason  for  hoarding 
their  money  instead  of  spending  it. 
But  of  that  social  ambition  which 
is  said  to  agitate  mercantile  and 
commercial  circles,  I  have  never 
myself  seen  much  evidence  among 
the  farmers.  They  were  quite  con- 
tented, I  think,  with  the  society 
of  their  own  class,  and  acquiesced 
in  existing  distinctions  not  only 
without  any  irritation,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  desire  to  rebel 
against  them.  In  one  particular 
this  was  very  marked.  Let  us 
go  to  the  cover-side  and  take  a 
glance  at  the  assembled  sportsmen. 
There  is  the  gentleman  on  his 
handsome  hunter,  with  perfect 
appointments ;  his  boots  and  buck- 
skins, his  scarlet  coat,  his  tie,  his 
pin,  all  exactly  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Talking  to  him  is  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  well  mounted  as  himself, 
and  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well 
dressed.  He  is  quite  as  good  a 
rider,  and  the  fox  to-day  will  in 
all  probability  be  found  upon  his 
own  farm.  But  there  is  a  line 
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drawn  between  them  which  the 
latter  knows  to  be  impassable. 
He  cannot  wear  a  red  coat.  He 
would  like  to  wear  one,  and  would 
no  doubt  look  very  well  in  one. 
But  he  knows  perfectly  well  that 
"it  wouldn't  do," — that  it  would 
only  make  him  look  ridiculous; 
and  he  never  frets  or  chafes  for 
a  moment  under  a  dispensation 
which  seems  to  him  like  a  natural 
law.  Similarly,  I  don't  believe 
that  such  men  have  ever  pined  for 
admittance  into  what  is  called 
"  county  society,"  either  for  them- 
selves, their  wives,  or  their  daugh- 
ters. In  the  days  of  their  prosper- 
ity they  gave  each  other  dinners, 
played  at  loo  or  vingt-et-un  after- 
wards, and  invited  the  local  doctor, 
solicitor,  or  law  agent,  to  be  one 
of  the  party.  With  this  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied ;  and  when  we 
hear  this  class  of  men  accused 
of  having  aped  a  style  of  living 
unsuitable  to  their  position,  and 
of  having  given  themselves  airs 
for  which  now  they  have  to  pay 
the  piper,  we  must  remember, 
after  all,  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  they  only  intended  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  were  not 
chargeable,  as  a  rule,  with  any 
contemptible  eagerness  to  thrust 
themselves  into  a  higher  class. 
When  the  rustic  said  of  such  a 
man  that  he  was  "  setting  up  for  a 
gentleman,"  he  was  sarcastic,  and 
meant  that  he  would  have  done 
much  better  to  spend  less  upon  him- 
self, and  more  upon  his  land  and 
his  labourers'  wages.  He  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  culprit 
was  looking  forward  to  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  from  the  Duke, 
or  an  alliance  with  his  landlord's 
daughter. 

We  are  now  speaking  of  men 
whose  fathers,  grandfathers,  and 
great-grandfathers  had  been  far- 
mers before  them — men  who  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the 


traditions  of  their  class,  and  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  social  condi- 
tions which  surrounded  them.  But 
of  course  there  were  others.  The 
system  of  farming-pupils  has  some- 
thing perhaps  to  answer  for.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  fool  of  the 
family  was  sent  into  the  army. 
That  is  not  the  case  now,  if  it  ever 
was.  But  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  parents  often  resolved 
to  make  the  fool  of  the  family  a 
farmer,  I  think  they  sometimes 
fancied  that  a  boy  who  either  could 
or  would  do  nothing  else,  might  be 
bribed  to  work  a  little  at  farming  by 
the  prospect  which  it  afforded  him 
of  good  living,  an  out-of-door  life, 
and  plenty  of  field-sports.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  lad  took  all 
the  fun  and  shirked  all  the  work, 
and  was  probably  no  very  good 
companion  for  the  young  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  ac- 
quired expensive  tastes  and  idle 
habits  from  him;  while  his  agri- 
cultural tutor,  who  received  an 
ample  fee  with  him,  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  keep  what  was 
called  "  a  liberal  table,"  and  to 
indulge  in  luxuries  which,  if  left 
to  himself,  he  would  have  thought 
beyond  his  station.  The  farmer's 
wife  was  specially  fond  of  this 
system ;  for  if  she  had  daughters, 
the  pupil  would  naturally  take  one 
of  them  off  her  hands,  and  she  in 
turn  would  send  others  to  do  the 
same  kind  office  for  her  sisters. 

Occasionally  such  families  got 
rather  a  bad  reputation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  labourers 
would  tell  you  with  a  grin  how 
young  So-and-so  "  got  zucked  in  " 
by  Farmer  Plant's  lady  at  the 
Grange.  "  Be  you  a-gooing  to  stay 
there  1 "  perhaps  he  would  add ;  and 
if  you  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
would  grin  a  little  wider.  If  you 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  he 
would  only  say,  "  Well,  you'll  'ev 
to  be  smart  like."  The  pupil  busi- 
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ness,  however,  is  now  said  to  be 
played  out.1  Men  don't  send  their 
sons,  even  the  idle  ones,  to  learn 
a  losing  trade  at  a  large  cost ; 
and  what  is  gradually  becoming 
of  the  tutorial  farmers,  with  their 
horses  and  guns,  their  elegant 
daughters  and  their  late  dinners, 
I  do  not  profess  to  understand. 
Some  still  remain,  I  suppose,  but 
vacant  farms  and  empty  farm- 
houses, and  gardens  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  kennels  and 
stables  going  to  ruin,  tell  too 
plainly  that  their  day  is  over ;  and 
that  the  age  of  pleasure-farming 
— of  work  and  play  combined  in 
very  unequal  proportions — is  gone 
for  ever. 

One  is  very  sorry  for  individ- 
uals ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
catastrophe  which  has  overtaken 
them  is  an  unmixed  evil.  There 
was  something  artificial  in  the 
social  efflorescence  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  during  what  has  been 
called  the  champagne  age.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  sarcasm  to  which  farmers  have 
been  exposed,  in  consequence  of 
the  tastes  and  habits  then  acquired, 
is  undeserved;  that,  in  fact,  they 
have  not  been  worse  than  other 
people.  But  at  the  same  time, 
their  prosperity  depended  upon 
two  conditions,  one  of  which  was 
always  precarious,  while  it  might 
have  been  seen  that  the  other  was 
in  the  nature  of  things  only  tem- 
porary— I  mean,  the  existence  of 
Protection  and  the  absence  of  com- 
petition. The  withdrawal  of  the 
one,  followed  at  no  long  interval 
by  the  extension  of  the  other, 
has  produced  its  logical  results. 
Some  say  that  protection,  in  some 
shape  or  another,  is  sure  to  be  re- 
vived ;  others  that,  in  less  than 
another  generation,  American  com- 
petition, at  all  events,  will  cease 


to  be  formidable.  But  it  can 
hardly  help  occurring  to  any  im- 
partial looker-on  that  it  would  be 
better  for  all  parties  if  English 
agriculture  could  be  placed  on 
such  a  footing  as  would  make  it 
independent  of  either.  This  is 
what  I  should  call  a  natural  and 
healthy  footing.  I  am  not  writing 
either  as  a  political  enconomist  or  a 
scientific  agriculturist ;  but  I  think 
common-sense  is  enough  to  teach 
us  this,  that  if  the  style  of  living 
adopted  by  a  numerous  class  of 
English  farmers  during  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
quires to  be  supported  by  laws  to 
which  a  large  part  of  the  nation 
would  always  be  hostile,  and  is  in- 
compatible with  that  foreign  com- 
petition which,  though  it  may  pos- 
sibly subside  at  some  remote  period, 
must  continue  to  confront  us  for 
very  many  years  to  come,  the  sooner 
it  is  exchanged  for  a  system  that 
can  dispense  with  such  supports 
the  better. 

Of  the  actual  economical  position 
of  the  English  farmer  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  the  details  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  warrant  any  length- 
ened description.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  he  can  no 
longer  continue  to  live  in  the 
style  to  which  he  has  lately  grown 
accustomed ;  and  the  great  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  can  continue 
to  live  at  all  upon  the  land, 
even  if  he  returns  to  that 
simpler  and  more  frugal  mode  of 
life  which  prevailed  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  On  the  answer  to 
this  question  it  depends  whether 
the  tenant-farmer  is  still  to  con- 
tinue a  conspicuous  and  important 
member  of  the  village  community, 
a  link  between  the  gentry  and  the 
peasantry,  of  which  the  value  in 
past  times  has  been  incalculable  ; 


1  See  an  excellent  article  in  the  '  St  James's  Gazette,'  October  26th. 
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or  whether  he  is  gradually  to  fade 
out  of  the  system,  leaving  the  land 
to  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry, 
to  be  cultivated  either  on  a  larger 
scale  by  the  former,  or  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  the  latter. 

After  the  many  changes  which 
our  old  rural  life  has  already  under- 
gone, and  in  view  of  the  many  more 
which  it  yet  seems  doomed  to  un- 
dergo, the  disappearance  of  the 
middle  -  class  tenant  -  farmer  from 
among  the  constituent  elements  of 
rural  society  cannot,  I  fear,  be  re- 
garded as  impossible.  But  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  think  it  probable.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  whole- 
sale substitution  of  petty  culture, 
whether  by  the  hands  of  owners 
or  occupiers,  for  our  existing  agri- 
cultural system,  leaving  no  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  peasantry 
and  the  gentry,  is  within  measur- 
able distance.  An  American  agri- 
culturist said  to  me  but  a  few 
months  ago, — "  Why,  put  down 
an  American  farmer  on  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  clay  land  in  your 
Cambridgeshire  or  Essex,  at  a 
pound  an  acre,  and  he  would  not 
only  make  a  living  out  of  it — he 
would  grow  rich  upon  it."  And  I 
think  it  has  certainly  not  yet  been 
proved  that  if  the  occupier  of  two 
or  three  hundred  acres  returned  to 
the  style  of  living  which  was  uni- 
versal among  men  of  his  class  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  till 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  they  could  not  live  upon  the 
land.  The  style  of  living  among 
the  gentry  must  be  altered  too  : 
the  two  classes  must  lower  their 
expenditure  together.  Rents  must 
be  different.  Eight  thousand  a- 
year  must  come  back  to  five,  and 
five  thousand  a-year  to  three.  And 
though  I  do  not  presume  to  speak 
with  confidence  of  the  result,  yet  I 
think  it  will  be  owned  that  the  ex- 
periment has  not  yet  been  tried, 
and  that  it  is  worth  a  trial.  Rents, 
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of  course,  have  in  numerous  in- 
stances been  remitted  or  reduced. 
But  the  process  will  have  to  be 
carried  further  yet ;  and  country 
gentlemen  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  permanently  different 
mode  of  life,  if  the  old  distribution 
of  classes  is  to  remain  intact.  In 
that  case,  I  think,  with  a  homelier 
and  less  showy  class  of  tenantry, 
and  a  class  of  gentry  retaining  all 
their  culture,  while  parting  with 
many  of  their  luxuries,  country 
life  might  still  be  conducted  on  the 
old  model,  in  spite  of  county  coun- 
cils— which,  it  is  hoped,  will  dis- 
appoint the  Radicals — and  other 
plausible  nostrums,  which  they 
might  perhaps  turn  to  better  ac- 
count. 

That  it  may  be  so,  I  for  one 
most  heartily  and  earnestly  desire. 
Let  us  try  to  picture  to  ourselves 
an  England  from  which  the  tenant- 
farmers — not  only  the  Woolcomes 
and  their  like,  but  their  modern 
representatives — had  disappeared. 
Let  us  try  to  think  of  English 
villages  in  which  the  half-dozen 
substantial  farmhouses,  with  the 
comfortable  farmyards,  barns,  and 
ricks,  were  no  longer  to  be  seen ; 
of  the  village  church,  from  which 
the  old  well-known  figures  of  Far- 
mer Giles,  and  Farmer  Goodman, 
and  Farmer  Whitehead,  were  gone 
for  ever.  None  but  those  who 
know  what  an  English  village  of 
the  old  stamp  really  is,  will  perhaps 
fully  appreciate  all  that  these  words 
imply.  In  the  first  place,  they 
mean  the  loss  of  a  body  of  men 
who  have  hitherto  taken  a  large 
share  in  the  administration  of  local 
affairs,  and  for  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  efficient  substitutes. 
If  the  present  race  of  farmers 
vanish,  and  in  their  place  we  have 
only  a  multitude  of  petty  culti- 
vators, with  a  few  very  big  agri- 
culturists scattered  about  here  and 
there  —  the  plums  at  the  top  of 
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the  pudding — who  is  to  assist  the 
gentry  and  the  clergy  in  the  con- 
duct of  country  business?!  The 
electors,  in  the  case  we  are  sup- 
posing, will  be  obliged  to  choose 
the  attorney  and  the  shopkeeper 
from  the  nearest  town,  in  default 
of  anybody  else  with  the  requisite 
education  and  intelligence — men 
ignorant  of  rural  matters,  and  of 
the  real  wants  and  true  interests 
of  the  peasantry.  More  than  that, 
parish  affairs  will  have  to  be  man- 
aged by  somebody.  Neither  county 
councils  nor  district  councils  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
that ;  and  who  is  to  manage  them 
if  there  are  no  farmers  in  the  par- 
ish above  the  rank  of  a  peasant  1 

But  the  man  who  would  miss 
the  farmers  most  of  all  would  be 
the  clergyman.  There  are  farmers 
sometimes  who  are  Dissenters,  and 
some  who,  as  such,  do  all  they  can 
to  thwart  the  parson.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  principal  farmers 
in  the  parish  are  the  clergyman's 
most  efficient  helpers.  They  are 
independent  men,  and  speak  their 
minds  about  ritualism,  or  anything 
else  which  offends  them,  with  per- 
fect freedom.  But  a  man  of  this 
kind  is  often  the  clergyman's  right- 
hand  man  for  all  that,  subscribes 
liberally  to  the  school,  looks  after 
the  Church-rate,  and  helps  to  keep 
up  what  is  called  "  a  good  feeling  " 
in  the  parish  generally.  He  takes 
a  good  deal  of  parish  business  off 
the  parson's  hands,  helps  him  in 
works  of  charity,  carries  coals  for 
the  poor  at  Christmas,  and  can 
often  give  useful  advice  and  useful 
information,  not  otherwise  easily 
procured,  relating  to  the  labourers 
and  their  families.  In  short,  he 
does  a  great  deal  towards  making 
it  possible  for  gentlemen  to  exist 
upon  their  livings,  with  glebe 
and  tithe  in  their  present  unsatis- 
factory condition.  The  farmer's 
wife  is  the  best  ally  of  the  clergy- 


man's wife.  She  helps  in  the 
village  clothing-club,  in  the  school 
and  in  the  choir ;  and  she,  too, 
conveys  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion to  the  parsonage,  of  which 
its  inhabitants  might  have  long 
remained  in  ignorance.  That 
farmers  of  this  class  are  able  to 
help  their  own  labourers  in  case 
of  sickness  or  accident  in  a  way 
which,  to  the  man  of  fifty  acres, 
would  be  impossible,  "goes  without 
saying."  Finally,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  greater  number  of  classes 
of.  which  society  consists,  the 
greater  its  stability  and  steadi- 
ness, the  greater  room  for  the 
play  of  individual  peculiarities, 
and  the  greater  the  security  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of 
minorities. 

I  don't  think  that  any  form  of 
dissent  has  ever  prevailed  very 
largely  among  the  English  farmers. 
In  the  old  days,  when  the  Church 
was  to  some  extent  unmindful  of 
her  pastoral  duties,  dissent  spread 
among  the  poor,  because  religion 
of  some  kind  was  necessary  to 
them ;  and  it  is  still.  Those  who 
go  much  among  the  London  poor 
tell  us  that  they  cling  to  Chris- 
tianity in  some  shape  as  the  one 
great  solace  of  their  lot.  And 
Methodism  responded  to  a  want 
which  the  Church  at  one  time 
only  very  partially  supplied.  But 
it  was  scarcely  felt  by  the  farmers, 
with  whom  dissent  usually  origin- 
ated in  a  spirit  of  opposition,  or  a 
desire  to  spite  somebody.  If,  ac- 
cording to  our  elegant  euphemism, 
"any  unpleasantness"  arose  be- 
tween a  farmer  and  his  landlord  on 
the  question  of  tithes  or  rabbits, 
he  would  take  to  going  to  chapel 
as  the  only  way  of  paying  him 
out.  If  the  clergyman  admonished 
him,  or  wounded  the  best  feelings 
of  his  nature  by  thwarting  him  in 
the  matter  of  pews — belli  teterrima 
causa  in  country  places — he  did 
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the  same  thing.  But  I  doubt  if 
he  was  often  led  thither  by  the 
wants  of  his  spiritual  nature. 
Once  there,  however,  things  were 
made  very  agreeable  to  him.  He 
was  caressed  and  flattered,  and 
found  himself  a  great  man  ;  and 
so  the  secession,  which  began  in 
pique,  was  prolonged  by  vanity, 
and  the  Dissenters  gained  a  new 
convert.  But  I  should  very  much 
question  whether  he  ever  felt  any 
preference  for  the  chapel  over  the 
church  on  purely  religious  grounds. 
I  think,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  where  a  farmer  of 
the  old  school  had  any  theological 
bias  at  all,  it  was  slightly  in  favour 
of  the  Evangelical  party.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  have  any  views  at  all  upon 
such  subjects.  But  he  liked  now 
and  then  a  sensational  sermon,  as 
we  like  sensational  novels;  and 
the  mysterious  imagery  of  the  Old 
Testament,  combined  with  its  in- 
tense human  interest,  had  the  same 
charm  for  him  as  it  has  for  all 
people,  I  suppose,  whose  tastes 
have  not  been  ruined  by  educa- 
tion. Now  the  Evangelical  clergy, 
in  the  days  I  am  thinking  of,  were 
strong  upon  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
I  remember  one  who  was  very 
popular  with  village  congregations 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  "  the 
types."  An  old  man  being  re- 
minded of  him  the  other  day,  by 
a  friend  of  the  writer,  showed 
what  an  impression  every  partic- 
ular had  made  upon  him.  "Ah, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  he  wur  oncommon 
good  upon  the  types,  specially  the 
red  heifer."  Whether  the  fact  of 
his  living  in  a  grazing  country  had 
caused  this  particular  display  of 
hermeneutic  science  to  come  home 
to  him  with  peculiar  force  or  not, 
I  don't  know.  But  that  was  the 
one  thing  that  he  remembered. 


There  was,  however,  one  reli- 
gious feeling  which  burnt  fiercely 
in  the  middle  classes  sixty  years 
ago,  and  does  still.  The  British 
farmer,  in  common  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  middle 
class,  had  always  been  brought 
up  in  intense  horror  of  Roman- 
ism. Down  to  1829  he  had 
leaned  upon  the  Established 
Church  as  a  sure  and  certain 
barrier  against  it,  founded  on  a 
rock,  and  looked  on  Dissenters  as 
men  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Popery,  by  attempting  to  weaken 
the  Church  of  England.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  was  not,  as  he  knew,  the 
fault  of  the  English  clergy.  But 
they  had  been  unable  to  prevent 
it ;  and  one  reason  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  National  Church  was 
gone.  On  the  top  of  this  rock 
of  offence  came  the  Tractarian 
movement,  which  woke  his  reli- 
gious antipathies  into  new  life, 
and  wounded  at  the  same  time 
his  religious  conservatism.  The 
levelling  of  the  tall  pews ;  the 
introduction  of  the  surplice  into 
the  pulpit ;  the  substitution  of  the 
harmonium  or  the  organ  for  the 
fifes,  flutes,  trombones,  and  all 
kinds  of  music,1  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  child- 
hood ;  the  service  on  saints' 
days;  the  chanting,  and  the  in- 
toning,— were  a  severe  shock  to 
the  farmer  of  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  had  grown  grey  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  big  pew,  and  whose 
dignity  was  hurt  by  being  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  common  people. 
I  have  heard  of  such  a  man  being 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  church,  the  first  time  he 
witnessed  some  of  these  startling 
innovations.  Yet  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  stood  the  strain 
very  well,  and  remained  faithful 
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to  the  Church.  And  now  a  new 
generation  has  grown  up  familiar 
with  the  new  system,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, partial  to  it.  But  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  first  instance,  it 
furnished  some  recruits  to  Little 
Bethel.  And  even  now  the  feel- 
ing of  the  farmers  towards  the 
Church,  however  friendly,  is  not 
exactly  what  it  was.  They  sup- 
port the  Church  because  they 
themselves  like  her  services,  and 
understand  the  advantages  of  an 
Establishment.  But  I  doubt  if 
they  still  look  upon  her  with 
that  kind  of  unquestioning  ven- 
eration which  animated  their  fore- 
fathers, when  she  was  accepted  as 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  country,  the 
removal  of  which  would  be  a 
moral  and  political  convulsion  too 
vast  for  their  understandings  to 
embrace. 

The  tithe  question,  which  has 
revived  again  in  our  day,  is  quite 
a  separate  one.  If  the  pinch  of 
poverty  has  made  the  farmer  im- 
patient of  legal  obligation,  and 
anxious  to  appropriate  property 
which  belongs  to  somebody  else,  it 
is  from  no  aversion  either  to  the 
Church  or  the  clergy.  He  is  des- 
perate, and  all  due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  excesses  of  desper- 
ation. I  should  be  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  tithe  question  is 
kept  open  much  longer,  it  may  tend 
more  and  more  to  familiarise  the 
farmer  with  the  idea  of  disestab- 
lishment— not  out  of  hostility  to 
the  Church,  but  from  an  idea  that 
everybody  should  be  allowed  to 
give  what  he  likes.  The  farmers, 
of  course,  really  give  nothing,  and 
the  whole  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
they  still  receive.  Tithe  is  no 
more  "  a  gift "  to  the  Church  than 
rent  is  to  the  landlord.  I  believe 


the  majority  of  the  farmers  see  the 
truth  through  all  their  vexation 
and  confusion,  and  that  all  they 
want  is  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  tithe.  But  there  is  certainly  a 
minority  who  are  gradually  fan- 
ning themselves  into  a  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  principle,  and 
who  are  heard  to  say  that  they 
would  pay  twice  as  much  as  their 
tithe  to  support  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, if  she  waved  her  claim  to  it 
of  right. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I 
have  already  said  of  the  farmer's 
ideas  about  the  land.  He  finds 
himself  in  a  desperate  predicament, 
and  naturally  looks  round  for  some- 
body on  whom  he  can  throw  the 
blame.  He  is  hurt  and  angry,  but 
is  loath  to  be  angry  with  himself. 
Like  a  wounded  animal,  he  will  turn 
upon  his  best  friends.  Here  is  no 
cause  either  for  wonder  or  reproach. 
As  he  sees  "  his  noble  industry,  the 
invention  of  gods  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  heroes,"1  rapidly  giving  way 
beneath  his  feet,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  he  grows  irritable, 
suspicious,  and  credulous  ;  that  he 
looks  on  the  territorial  system 
generally  with  a  jaundiced  eye; 
listens  to  the  wildest  nostrums,  and 
clings  vainly  to  the  hope  that,  by 
some  change  of  tenure  or  some  le- 
gislative interference,  the  mischief 
which  has  been  wrought  by  inevi- 
table natural  laws  may  be  undone, 
and  his  old  prosperity  restored. 
Some  still  think  a  cure  is  to  be 
found  in  increased  security  of  ten- 
ure. But,  waiving  the  question 
whether  increased  security  of  ten- 
ure could  really  do  for  the  existing 
race  of  tenant-farmers  what  some 
of  them  imagine  that  it  would,  we 
have  still  to  consider  that  there 
are  many  large  landed  proprietors 
who,  sooner  than  part  with  all  con- 
trol over  their  own  estates,  or  sink 
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into  the  position  of  annuitants, 
would  turn  farmers  themselves  and 
solve  the  problem  in  that  fashion. 
If  the  contention  is  true  on  which 
this  demand  is  based  —  namely, 
that  with  increased  security,  farm- 
ing could  still  be  made  profitable, 
even  with  rent  to  be  paid — it  is 
manifest  that  the  landowner,  whose 
security  is  absolute,  who  has  no 
rent  to  pay,  and  who,  in  regard  to 
capital,  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
in  quite  as  favourable  a  position  as 
the  tenant-farmer4,  would  be  strong- 
ly tempted  to  try  the  experiment 
himself. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  Eng- 
land are  badly  off  just  now,  no 
doubt ;  but  by  their  own  showing 
the  farmers  are  still  worse  off. 
What  can  they  do  with  increased 
security  of  tenure,  which  their 
landlords  could  not  do  much 
better  ?  Of  course  there  is  an- 
other way  out  of  the  situation, 
though  it  is  not  one  which  can 
be  agreeable  for  the  farmers  to 
contemplate.  If  all  that  is  wanted 
to  restore  the  prosperity  of  English 
agriculture  is  a  fair  field  for  the 
safe  investment  of  capital,  the  rich 
man  may  come  in  from  the  outside 
with  more  money  than  either  land- 
lord or  tenant,  and  make  terms 
with  the  owner  which  he  might  be 
only  too  glad  to  accept.  Suppose 
the  farms  on  any  large  estate  to 
be  taken  up  by  an  individual  or  a 
company  as  a  purely  commercial 
undertaking,  many  causes  of  fric- 
tion which  now  exist  between 
owner  and  occupier  would  be 
absent.  Social  jealousies,  sport- 
ing jealousies,  ecclesiastical  diffi- 
culties would  all  disappear.  The 
landlord  would  have  whatever  he 
chose  to  pay  for,  without  any 
grumbling  or  ill-feeling.  I,  for 
one,  have  no  desire  at  all  to  see 
such  a  change  take  place.  I 
should  deeply  regret  it.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the 


future  on  which  the  farmers  would 
do  well  to  ponder.  If  the  old  re- 
lations between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, between  farmer  and  labourer, 
are  all  to  be  swept  away — and  I 
am  told  I  am  much  too  optimistic 
in  expecting  anything  else — the 
consummation  I  have  here  indi- 
cated is  not  much  more  improb- 
able than  others  which  the  landed 
interest  has  been  taught  to  antici- 
pate. It  is  a  little  so — because 
the  man  who  was  looking  only  to 
commercial  results  without  any 
eye  to  the  pleasures  or  the  dignity 
of  a  landed  proprietor,  could  find 
many  more  profitable  investments 
for  his  money  than  agriculture. 
But  still,  where  the  landowner 
had  only  one  individual  to  deal 
with,  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  for  the  division  of  sporting 
rights ;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  contingencies  which  have  been 
talked  about  in  connection  with 
the  future  of  English  farming. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  broad  line  of  demarcation  to  be 
drawn  between  the  discontent  of 
the  farmer  with  the  existing  state 
of  things  and  the  discontent  of  the 
peasantry.  The  former  is  due  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  bad  times, 
very  slightly  flavoured  on  particu- 
lar estates  with  some  traditional 
soreness  about  game.  But  since 
the  Act  of  1880  this  feeling  has 
almost  totally  disappeared,  and 
the  English  farmers  are  even  call- 
ing out  for  some  modification  of 
the  Act,  in  the  shape  of  a  close 
time  for  hares.  Farmers  are  born 
sportsmen;  and  it  requires  only 
the  exercise  of  a  little  courtesy 
and  forbearance  by  the  landlords 
to  secure  the  absence  of  any 
trouble  upon  this  score.  The 
mainspring  of  the  farmer's  discon- 
tent is  pecuniary.  He  has  no 
social  ambition  or  social  jealousy 
to  gratify.  He  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  continue  to  be  a  farmer, 
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and  is  pricked  by  no  cravings  after 
any  higher  kind  of  existence.  The 
agricultural  labourer  is  tired  of 
being  an  agricultural  labourer.  He 
sighs  for  a  different  kind  of  life, 
with  more  excitement,  more  possi- 
bilities, more  opportunities.  The 
farmer's  dissatisfaction  springs 
chiefly  from  material  causes  ;  the 
labourer's  from  moral. 

But  there  are  certain  general 
truths  which  may  be  predicted  of 
both  alike.  Our  political  action 
is  necessarily  largely  regulated  by 
our  material  interests  and  our  im- 
mediate wants,  and  the  lower  we 
descend  in  the  social  scale,  the  more 
absorbing  do  these  wants  and  inte- 
rests become,  and  the  less  do  they 
admit  of  being  modified  by  higher 
or  more  remote  considerations. 
The  most  transient  and  superficial 
antagonism  between  these  primary 
demands,  and  measures  based  on 
any  scientific  or  philosophic  social 
principle  which  appears  to  clash 
with  them,  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  latter  in  the  minds  of  unedu- 
cated men.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  encouraging  to  perceive  that 
some  effort  is  to  be  made  to  retain 
the  administration  of  the  new  sys- 
tem in  the  hands  of  the  same  class 
of  men  who  so  successfully  admin- 
istered the  old  one,  and  to  whom 
unquestionably  both  the  peasantry 
and  the  farmers  still  look  up  with 
much  respect.  The  local  aristoc- 
racy are  everywhere  coming  for- 
ward to  claim  their  proper  place 
in  the  remodelled  county  constitu- 
tion ;  and  if  their  claims  are  recog- 
nised, as  in  the  first  instance  they 
probably  will  be,  much  of  the 
apprehended  evil  may  be  either 
averted,  neutralised,  or  postponed. 

The  relations  between  the  gen- 
try and  the  farmers  may  not  be  all 
that  could  be  wished ;  and  I  am  as- 
sured that  in  some  rural  districts 
the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  will  assume 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  ma- 


gistrates under  the  new  system 
which  is  now  about  to'  be  inaugu- 
rated. I  cannot  speak  with  any 
certainty  on  this  point  myself; 
but  I  shall  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  such  feelings  are  at  all  gene- 
ral. I  believe  there  are  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  farmers  are 
under  some  vague  impression  that 
the  country  gentlemen  might  have 
done  more  for  them,  though  good- 
ness knows  exactly  what  it  is  that 
they  are  thinking  of.  But  I  have 
no  expectation  that  they  will  offer 
any  organised  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  country  gentlemen  to 
take  a  principal  part,  as  they  have 
always  done,  in  the  management 
of  county  business,  and  to  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  rural  population 
as  their  natural  leaders.  Other 
people  may,  but  not  the  farmers. 
There  will  be  isolated  cases  of  an- 
tagonism, I  have  no  doubt.  There 
are  rifts  and  flaws  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  territorial  fabric,  I  am 
aware,  which  make  me  say  that 
the  relation  between  its  component 
classes  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  But  I  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  its  main  walls  are  still 
sound  and  solid,  and  that,  for  any- 
thing the  farmers  are  likely  to  do, 
it  may,  with  a  few  judicious  re- 
pairs, weather  many  storms  yet. 

In  bringing  this  series  of  sketches 
to  a  close  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tions for  the  first  county  council, 
I  feel  that  I  am  taking  an  appro- 
priate farewell  of  that  old  regime 
to  which  they  have  been  princi- 
pally dedicated.  It  may  be  that 
under  the  new  one  the  distribution 
of  power  will  not  be  materially  al- 
tered, and  that  for  many  years  to 
come  the  rural  system  of  England 
may  present  an  unchanged  ex- 
terior. It  may  be  so,  though  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  look  forward 
to  this  result  with  much  confi- 
dence. But  if  the  form  remains, 
the  spirit  will  have  flown — the 
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moral  atmosphere  will  be  different. 
We  have  been  looking  back  upon  a 
past  which  has  no  doubt  been  a 
period  of  transition,  much  that 
still  survived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  it  having  gradually  passed 
away  before  either  the  county 
franchise  or  the  county  council 
came  in  to  complete  the  transfor- 
mation. But  it  is  equally  true 
that  men  between  fifty  and  sixty 
can  recall  a  time  when  the  setting 
sun  of  patriarchal  feudalism  had 
not  yet  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
and  still  shed  a  lingering  glow  upon 
the  face  of  rural  England.  Our 
eyes  have  been  watching  its  expir- 
ing beams,  as  they  slowly  faded 
away  from  one  picturesque  object 
after  another,  and  we  have  only 
ventured  to  steal  a  few  furtive 
glances  at  the  evening  clouds  to 
ask  what  they  might  tell  us  of  the 
morning.  We  have  stood  with 
our  backs  to  the  future,  drinking 
in  the  sweetness  of  the  olden  time, 
rendered  all  the  sweeter  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  slipping  from 
our  grasp,  indulging  our  sympa- 
thies to  the  verge  of  intoxication, 
and  feeling  in  the  words  of  the  old 
song  that  to-morrow  we'd  get 
sober.  The  most  sanguine  of  us 
can  hardly  expect  that  such  rem- 
nants of  saturnian  times  as  may 
still  survive  at  this  moment  will 


outlive  the  new  influences  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  or  that 
the  little  village  hierarchy  can  be 
ever  again  what  it  once  was.  The 
chairman  of  the  county  council 
may  be  a  country  gentleman,  with 
country  gentlemen  on  his  right 
and  on  his  left.  The  farmers  may 
recover  their  spirits,  regain  their 
equanimity,  and  exhibit  their  for- 
mer common  sense  ;  the  labourers 
may  find  out  that  the  city,  after  all, 
is  a  bad  exchange  for  the  country, 
and  come  back  again  to  the  fields 
and  villages.  All  this  may  hap- 
pen, and  yet  the  whole  thing  will 
be  different,  and  the  only  question 
is  whether  more  than  all  this  will 
not  happen.  The  past  may  glide 
away  from  us  without  any  violent 
disruption  of  the  old  ties  which 
still  remain  unbroken,  or  amidst  a 
convulsive  conflict  leaving  a  legacy 
of  feuds  behind  it.  The  show 
may  remain  when  the  substance 
has  departed,  or  both  show  and 
substance  may  collapse  together. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  1st  of 
January  1889  will  hereafter  be 
looked  back  upon  as  an  epoch  in 
our  rural  history  and  our  national 
life,  when  we  stood  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways  and  said  farewell  to 
a  social  system  of  eight  hundred 
years'  duration. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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WHEN  the  state  of  public  busi- 
ness in  August  last  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to 
decide  upon  the  course  which  might 
best  conduce  to  its  satisfactory 
despatch,  there  was  much  doubt 
and  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  our 
legislators  as  to  the  decision  which 
would  be  taken.  To  sit  bravely 
on  through  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber might  have  ensured  a  longer 
and  more  continuous  holiday,  al- 
though that  month  would  hardly 
have  sufficed  without  frequent  re- 
sort to  the  closure,  which  modern 
obstruction  has  rendered  necessary 
to  the  transaction  of  parliamentary 
business.  But  human  strength 
and  human  endurance  have  their 
limits,  and  to  have  continued  the 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  break  would  have  sorely 
tried  both,  and  might  still  have 
failed  to  secure  the  desired  object. 
It  was  therefore  probably  a  wise 
determination  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernment arrived  when  they  deter- 
mined to  adjourn  Parliament  in 
September,  and  have  recourse  to 
an  autumn  session,  commencing 
the  first  week  in  November.  Com- 
mon-sense, convenience,  and  patri- 
otism might  have  been  expected 
to  combine  in  the  attempt  to  finish 
the  remaining  "  estimates  "  with- 
out more  than  reasonable  discus- 
sion, and  to  dispose  of  those  few 
measures  upon  the  principle  of 
which  all  political  parties  seemed 
to  be  agreed,  and  consideration 
only  to  be  required  for  their 
details. 

Unfortunately,  however,  com- 
mon-sense and  patriotism  are  not 
always  found  where  they  might  be 
expected,  and  the  hopes  of  sensible 
and  patriotic  men  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  result.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  that  the  autumn 


session  has  been  wasted,  because, 
despite  the  unworthy  tactics  of  a 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  Opposi- 
tion, the  extension  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne's  Act  has  been  successfully 
carried  through  Parliament,  and 
some  few  measures  against  which 
faction  itself  could  raise  no  plau- 
sible opposition  have  been  placed 
upon  the  Statute-Book.  But  the 
contrast  is  none  the  less  painful 
between  that  which  has  been  done 
and  that  which  might  have  been 
done,  had  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  credit  of  Parliament 
been  placed  by  the  Opposition  be- 
fore the  interests  of  a  party  and 
the  desire  to  damage  political 
opponents.  This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  expected  under  the  present 
unfortunate  position  of  the  Glad- 
stonian-Parnellite  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  :  all  that  is  respect- 
able therein  has  to  be  subordinated 
to  that  which  is  the  reverse,  in 
order  to  hold  "  the  party "  to- 
gether. The  "  tail  is  wagging  the 
dog "  with  a  vengeance,  and  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers are  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
the  abandonment  of  parliamentary 
traditions  of  decorum,  and  the 
constant  breach  of  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  parliamentary  de- 
bate and  regularity  of  parliament- 
ary procedure,  because,  forsooth, 
they  have  come  to  depend  for 
their  political  existence  upon  men 
to  whom  decorum,  courtesy,  and 
regularity  are  things  strange  and 
unknown. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  to  some  of  them  the 
position  does  not  appear  to  be 
otherwise  than  congenial.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  always  ready 
upon  the  shortest  notice,  and  ap- 
parently with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, to  support  and  uphold  the 
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"  irrepressible "  section  of  his 
party  ;  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
is  never  unwilling  to  display  in 
like  manner  the  sincerity  of  his 
regret  for  his  temporary  aberra- 
tion from  the  paths  of  party  into 
those  of  patriotism.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that 
the  more  honest  and  fair-minded 
among  the  ex-officials  and  Glad- 
stonian  Liberals  must,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, view  with  regret  the 
company  into  which  they  have 
been  led,  and  the  tactics  to  which 
they  have  been  committed.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  parlia- 
mentary government,  having  in 
its  extended  sense  been  upon  its 
trial  since  1885,  has  been  enor- 
mously discredited  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  Parliament, 
and  that  by  the  very  men  who 
were  more  than  any  others  bound 
to  uphold  its  credit — namely,  the 
Scotch  and  English  Radicals.  The 
Irish  Nationalist  who  desires,  or 
affects  to  desire,  the  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin, 
may  consistently  endeavour  to 
discredit  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  obstruct  its  pro- 
ceedings as  long  as  the  forbearance 
of  the  House  permits  him  to  do  so. 
But  it  is  something  almost  intoler- 
able that  English  and  Scotch  Radi- 
cals, who  have  spent  their  political 
lives  in  demanding  an  extended 
franchise  and  the  more  direct  rep- 
resentation of  the  people,  should 
now  be  doing  their  utmost  to 
prove  that  the  result  of  concession 
to  these  demands  has  been  the 
return  to  Parliament  of  persons 
who  are  daily  showing  the  facility 
with  which  representative  gov- 
ernment may  be  rendered  an  im- 
possibility. 

We  have  long  been  proud  of  our 
free  Parliament,  but  that  pride  has 
certainly  been  diminished  by  the 
abuse  of  freedom  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  recent  years — an  abuse 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 


limitation  of  that  freedom,  and  a 
restriction  upon  the  individual  lib- 
erty of  speech  which  has  hitherto 
existed.  This  liberty  was  indeed 
always  subject  to  one  restriction, 
namely,  that  of  public  opinion  in 
the  House,  which,  when  unmistak- 
ably manifested,  had  formerly  the 
invariable  effect  of  causing  the 
offending  member  to  resume  his 
seat.  This,  however,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  if  an 
"  honourable  member  "  now  offends 
against  the  good  taste  or  general 
feeling  of  the  House,  he  generally 
exaggerates  the  offence  by  defying 
the  expression  of  that  feeling,  and 
posing  as  the  champion  of  that  free- 
dom of  debate  which  he  is  practi- 
cally doing  his  best  to  make  im- 
possible in  the  future.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  House  has  to  submit  to 
its  time  being  wasted  by  the  La- 
boucheres,  the  Oonybeares,  the 
Clarks,  and  the  Tanners,  who  have 
been  inflicted  upon  it  by  misguided 
constituencies,  and  who  are  in  their 
own  persons  the  worst  enemies  of 
representative  government. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections 
more  especially  by  the  extraordi- 
nary audacity  with  which  this  sec- 
tion of  members  have  charged  upon 
the  Government  the  waste  of  pub- 
lic time  and  the  mismanagement 
of  public  business  during  the 
autumn  session.  It  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  toleration  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  Mr  La- 
bouchere  should  have  been  listened 
to  for  one  moment  when  making 
this  charge  the  subject  of  a  motion 
for  adjournment,  in  order  to  bring 
it  forward  in  a  formal  and  specific 
manner.  For  Mr  Labouchere  had 
not  only  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous occupiers  of  public  time 
during  the  session,  but  had  deli- 
berately avowed  his  intention  of 
making  many  speeches  in  order  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  legislation. 
This  open  avowal,  made  in  Febru- 
ary 1887,  must  not  be  forgotten 
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when  the  member  for  Northamp- 
ton prates  about  the  waste  of  pub- 
lic time  and  the  delay  of  public 
business.  "  It  seemed  to  him," 
said  Mr  Labouchere,  "  that  this 
ought  to  be  made  an  educational 
session,  and  that  the  very  best  use 
they  could  turn  it  to  was  to  occupy 
the  time  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  long  as  possible  by  making 
speeches,  because  the  Government, 
if  left  to  their  own  devices,  could 
only  produce  what  the  majority 
of  the  House  would  consider  bad 
legislation,  and  so  every  moment 
that  her  members  did  not  occupy 
with  their  speeches  would  be  de- 
voted to  a  bad  use."  With  these 
words  fresh  in  our  recollection,  it 
is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disgust 
that  we  see  Mr  Labouchere  rising 
in  his  place  at  one  of  the  busiest 
moments  of  the  autumn  session, 
and  claiming  to  be  heard  upon  a 
matter  of  "  urgent  public  import- 
ance,"— namely,  the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  that  public  business 
which  he  had  so  much  contributed 
to  delay. 

It  must  have  crossed  the  minds 
of  those  who  listened  to  this  auda- 
cious attempt  to  shift  the  blame 
from  the  shoulders  to  which  it 
really  belonged,  that  the  matter 
of  "  public  importance "  which 
most  earnestly  pressed  at  the  mo- 
ment was  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  some  means  for  the 
repression  of  such  unworthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  those 
who  seem  to  consider  it  their  special 
mission  to  impede  the  course  of 
useful  legislation,  and,  per  fas  et 
nefas,  to  obstruct  the  Government. 
In  speaking  of  Mr  Labouchere,  it 
is  too  much  the  habit  to  treat  him 
as  a  mere  jester  and  trifler,  who 
does  not  mean  half  what  he  says, 
and  whose  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  seriously  as  those  of  other 
people.  This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
taken view  on  the  part  of  those 
who  take  it.  It  is  perfectly  true 


that  it  is  an  audacity  bordering  on 
the  ridiculous  which  has  brought 
Mr  Labouchere  into  the  notoriety 
in  which  he  so  much  delights,  and 
that  those  who  have  known  him 
longest  and  best  probably  attach 
the  least  value  to  his  political 
utterances.  But  although  it  is 
Mr  Labouchere's  audacity  which 
has  forced  him  into  a  position  in 
the  Gladstonian  -  Parnellite  party 
to  which  his  talents  do  not  entitle 
him,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
he  has  attained  to  that  position, 
and  must  be  ranked  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  Yet 
even  such  a  dignity  hardly  entitles 
a  man  to  speak,  upon  an  average, 
three  or  four  times  every  night, 
which  has  been  something  approx- 
imate to  Mr  Labouchere's  perform- 
ance during  the  most  part  of  the 
session  just  concluded.  He  has 
indeed  the  full  right  to  say  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  faithful 
fulfilment  of  his  undertaking  to 
obstruct  the  Government ;  but 
to  complain  at  the  same  time  of 
the  delay  in  the  transaction  of 
public  business  was  a  proceeding 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bor- 
dered on  inconsistency,  and  laid 
him  open  to  the  rebuke  effectively 
administered  by  Mr  Chaplin.  The 
latter  exposed,  in  the  same  speech, 
the  interminable  loquacity  of 
Messrs  Clark,  Conybeare,  and  Tan- 
ner, for  whom,  indeed,  there  is 
even  less  excuse  than  for  Mr 
Labouchere.  Indeed,  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  these  parliamentary 
nonentities  would  be  altogether 
incomprehensible,  if  we  did  not 
recollect  that  in  some  constitu- 
encies seats  are  won  by  persistent 
loquacity  and  continuous  verbosity, 
and  the  habit  thus  acquired  during 
the  election  may  be  hard  to  relin- 
quish within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment. If,  however,  respect  for 
their  brother  members  and  regard 
for  the  public  time  have  no  effect 
in  checking  the  undue  garrulity  of 
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these  members,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  time  will  not  be  long 
before  the  House  of  Commons  will 
take  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  if  only  to  save  its  own  time 
and  its  own  credit.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  number  of  the  super- 
fluous speeches  delivered  by  these 
and  other  members  have  been 
when  the  House  had  gone  into 
"  Supply,"  and  that  it  is  the  special 
function  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  review  and  check  the  na- 
tional expenditure.  Still,  there 
can  have  been  no  reason  why 
"  Supply "  in  the  present  year 
should  have  required  so  many  more 
days  than  has  ever  been  required 
before,  other  than  that  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  entire  want  of  self- 
restraint  and  the  egotistical  craving 
after  notoriety  which  have  caused 
the  wearisome  loquacity  which  has 
produced  this  result.  Self-restraint, 
indeed,  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
any  business  is  to  be  transacted  in 
a  House  of  670  members ;  and  if 
it  is  unattainable  without  further 
restrictions,  to  further  restrictions 
we  must  undoubtedly  come. 

The  net  result  of  the  obstructive 
loquacity  of  which  we  have  spoken 
has  been  the  abandonment  of  sev- 
eral measures  of  value,  for  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  am- 
ple opportunity  would  have  been 
found  for  even  a  full  discussion. 
Indeed,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  was  actually  discussed  in  a 
very  full  and  ample  manner  on 
the  8th  Dec.,  and  a  decision  upon 
the  very  few  disputed  points  might 
have  been  taken  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Nevertheless,  this  mea- 
sure, which  was  not  the  child  of 
any  Government  official  or  depart- 
ment, but  the  product  of  a  Com- 
mittee upon  which  the  "Liberal" 
element  predominated  in  the  ratio 
of  eleven  to  seven,  was  opposed  by 
Mr  Broadhurst,  who  filled  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Home  Office  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
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last  Administration.  Mr  Broad- 
hurst  hardly  concealed  his  primary 
object,  namely,  that  a  "  Tory  Gov- 
ernment "  should  not  get  the  credit 
of  a  measure,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
"  employed."  This  view  was  ex- 
posed and  denounced  by  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence 
and  vigour.  He  declared  that  if  a 
measure  was  good,  he  would  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  it  came 
from  a  Liberal  or  Tory  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  made  known  the 
curious  fact,  that  upon  some  of 
the  very  points  upon  which  Mr 
Broadhurst  was  now  taking  ob- 
jection, that  gentleman  had  been 
more  than  once  directly  applied  to 
by  the  Select  Committee  for  his 
opinion  and  advice,  and  had  vouch- 
safed no  reply  to  the  application. 
Mr  Bradlaugh,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  upon  the  Committee 
which  considered  the  Bill,  declared 
that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
passed  in  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployed, and  earnestly  pressed  that 
it  should  be  proceeded  with  and 
carried.  Mr  Burt,  who  followed 
the  lead  of  Mr  Broadhurst  in  de- 
siring its  withdrawal,  admitted 
that  the  Bill  was  an  improvement 
upon  the  existing  law,  but  declared 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough ; 
whilst  Sir  William  Harcourt,  as 
soon  as  he  found  "how  the  cat 
jumped,"  and  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  depriving  Government 
of  the  credit  of  passing  a  useful 
Bill,  threw  his  weight  into  the 
Broadhurst  scale,  and  denounced 
Mr  Bradlaugh  and  all  his  works. 
The  unreasonable  nature  of  the 
opposition  will  be  seen  in  a  mo- 
ment, when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  Bill  proposed  to  modify  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment, 
stopping  short  of  abolishing  it  al- 
together, but  of  course  in  its  modi- 
fication facilitating  future  aboli- 
tion, if  such  should  hereafter 
recommend  itself  to  Parliament. 
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Therefore    those    who,    with    Mr 
Broadlmrst,  entirely  condemn  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment, 
would  be  nearer  their  goal  upon 
this  particular  point ;  whilst  with 
respect   to   the   objections  to  the 
third    clause,    dealing    with    the 
question    of    insurance,    there    is 
little  doubt  but  that  they  could 
have    been    met    or    removed    if 
time  had  not  been  wasted  in  the 
general  debate  inaugurated  by  Mr 
Broadhurst.    That  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  determined  that  if   he 
could   only  get   "half  a  loaf,"  he 
would  prefer  to  go  without  bread 
altogether.      Indeed,    he    allowed 
himself  to  be  so  entirely  guided 
by  party  feeling  as  to  be  unwilling 
or  unable  to  recognise,  with  Mr 
Burt  and  other  independent  Liber- 
als, that  the  Bill  was  a  good  Bill 
as  far  as  it  went.     He  thought  fit 
to  condemn  it  as  a  "  sham  "  and  a 
"delusion";  threw  into  the  scale 
of  opposition  to  it  such  weight  as 
he  may  have  acquired  as  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  last  Glad- 
stone Government ;   and  made  it 
clear   to   the    House    and    to   the 
country  that  it  is  to  him  and  his 
friends  that  the  operative  classes 
of   England    owe    the    loss    of    a 
measure  devised  for  their  benefit, 
attentively  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee   of    men    well    acquainted 
with   the   details   of    the   matter, 
and  presented  to  Parliament  with 
the  approval  of   those  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
at  heart,  and  no  other  object  than 
to  promote  sound  and  useful  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  those  interests. 
Mr   Broadhurst    and    his    friends 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  amongst  those  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Bradlaugh  as  per- 
sons  "who,   pretending   to   speak 
on  behalf  of  the  workman,  tried 
to   set  the  employed  against  the 
employer  "  ;    and  he  has  prevented 
the  settlement  of  a  question  which 
it  is  for  the  interests  of  neither  to 


keep  open,  but  which,  through  his 
action  and  that  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  others,  must  now 
be  kept  open  for  at  least  another 
year,  and  which  can  never  be  well 
and  safely  settled  by  legislation 
founded  upon  extreme  views  or 
impracticable  theories.  The  Broad- 
hursts  of  the  day  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  treating  Capital  and 
Labour  as  hostile  forces — the  one 
of  which  is  to  be  conquered  and 
subdued  by  the  other — instead  of 
dealing  with  them  as  close  allies, 
which  they  are  and  ought  to  be, 
and  whom  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  weld  and  knit  together  if 
possible,  but  never  to  alarm  or 
alienate  by  over -paternal  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
has  not  been  the  only  sacrifice 
which  has  been  made  to  Radical 
loquacity  and  obstruction.  The 
Tithes  Bill  or  Bills,  which  were 
reported  to  be  the  peculiar  pets  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  had  to  be 
abandoned ;  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities' Bill  shared  the  same  fate ; 
and  it  became  evident,  early  in 
the  autumn  session,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
no  legislation,  however  useful,  from 
which  they  might  obtain  credit  in 
the  country.  The  proposal  to  ex- 
tend Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  was  a 
very  godsend  to  the  Anti-Legisla- 
tion party,  English  and  Irish.  It 
mattered  not  a  whit  that  the  Bill 
was  founded  upon  a  principle  to 
which  the  Opposition,  alike  leaders 
and  followers,  were  fully  and  for- 
mally committed  —  it  was  of  no 
consequence  whatever  that  they 
themselves  had  actually  proposed 
within  the  last  three  years  a  Bill 
which  would  have  advanced  a 
much  larger  sum  for  precisely  the 
same  purpose — these  circumstances 
were  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
for  a  moment  in  the  face  of  the 
shocking  fact  that  the  measure 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  "  Tory 
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Government,"  that  its  first  instal- 
ment had  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation where  other  attempts 
had  failed,  and  that  further  suc- 
cess in  the  same  direction  might 
not  only  give  popularity  to  the 
Government,  but  even  imperil  that 
of  the  Land  League  and  the  "  Na- 
tionalist" leaders.  From  these 
dreadful  possibilities  the  Gladston- 
ian  -  Parnellite  heart  shrank  back 
affrighted  and  dismayed.  Yet 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Separatist 
party  equal  to  the  occasion  and  to 
themselves.  "  L'audace,  toujours 
1'audace,"  would  seem  to  be  their 
adopted  motto,  and  accordingly, 
with  a  celerity  that  would  have 
been  marvellous  in  other  people, 
but  to  which  we  are  becoming  ac- 
customed when  we  have  to  deal 
with  politicians  of  the  Gladston- 
ian  school,  consistency,  pledges, 
speeches,  professions,  proposed 
legislation,  and  agreement  with 
the  principles  of  existing  legisla- 
tion, were  all  cast  to  the  winds 
together,  and  the  former  generous 
donors  of  English  credit  to  Irish 
tenants  were  suddenly  transformed 
into  the  jealous  custodians  of  the 
public  purse  and  the  vigilant  guard- 
ians of  the  British  tax-payers. 

To  expose  the  inconsistency  of 
men  to  whom  inconsistency  is  as 
the  breath  of  life,  is  as  idle  and 
useless  as  to  refute  arguments 
which,  after  they  have  been  effec- 
tually refuted  and  disproved,  will 
be  again  and  again  repeated  to 
credulous  provincial  crowds,  whose 
ears  may  never  be  reached  by  the 
refutation.  It  is  sufficient  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  the  proposed 
advance  to  Irish  tenants,  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  Irish 
owners,  was  resisted  to  the  death 
by  the  very  men  who  have  always 
pointed  to  this  increase  as  one  of 
the  greatest  desiderata  for  Ireland, 
and  that  the  wicked  Tories  had  to 
rely  upon  the  closure  to  enable 
their  tyrannous  Saxon  majority  to 
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inflict  upon  unhappy  Ireland  an- 
other degradation  in  the  shape  of 
a  boon  granted  by  the  British  Par- 
liament. The  Bill,  indeed,  became 
an  Act,  but  its  passage  was  barred 
and  blocked  by  the  pseudo-Nation- 
alists and  pretended  friends  of 
Ireland,  and  the  different  stages 
through  which  it  had  of  necessity 
to  pass  were  employed  by  the  same 
forces  to  prolong  the  autumn  ses- 
sion, and  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  other  measures  with  which  the 
Government  had  intended  to  deal. 
The  unnecessary  prolongation  of 
every  debate,  the  raising  of  debates 
for  which  there  was  absolutely  no 
occasion,  the  interminable  ques- 
tions addressed  to  Ministers,  fre- 
quently upon  points  scarce  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  parish  vestry, 
and  altogether  too  frivolous  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  Legislature 
— these  have  been  the  modes  by 
which  the  followers  and  imitators 
of  Mr  Labouchere  have  been  able 
to  make  the  session  comparatively 
barren  of  results. 

The  complaints  of  the  offenders 
against  the  Government  are  much 
of  the  character  of  the  abuse  of 
the  police  by  members  of  the 
criminal  class,  and  are  not  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  Government 
have  taken  all  "  private  members' 
time."  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  much  of 
public  time  have  private  members 
wasted  by  useless  speeches,  repe- 
titions of  the  same  arguments  over 
and  over  again,  and  obstructive 
motions  and  divisions  upon  im- 
material points,  or  when  the  sense 
of  the  majority  was  certain  without 
a  division?  If  private  members 
have  "  rights,"  so  has  the  British 
public,  on  whose  behalf  and  by 
whose  authority  these  members 
sit  in  Parliament.  The  bargain 
must  be  fairly  struck ;  and  if  the 
sense  of  the  House  desires  and  re- 
quires that  "  time  "  should  be  at 
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the  disposal  of  private  members  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  air  their 
crotchets,  and  propose  for  discus- 
sion subjects  in  which  they  or 
their  constituents  may  be  inter- 
ested, the  same  sense  of  the  House 
must  enforce  upon  "  private  mem- 
bers" some  restriction  of  exuber- 
ant loquacity,  and  must  not  allow 
some  of  the  most  incompetent  and 
self-opinionated  of  their  body  to 
occupy  and  waste  the  public  time, 
to  the  exclusion  from  debate  of 
better  men,  and  the  obstruction  of 
useful  legislation.  It  is  urged,  in- 
deed, that  the  Government,  under 
the  altered  rules  of  procedure,  has 
great  powers  over  the  debate ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
difficult  and  invidious  to  exercise 
such  powers  against  particular 
members,  and  that  if  such  persons 
continue  to  offend,  not  only  against 
the  Government  but  against  the 
general  feeling  of  the  House,  by 
their  persistent  interference  in 
debate  upon  subjects  whereupon 
they  possess  no  special  knowledge, 
and  their  refusal  to  be  guided  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  good  sense 
and  decorum,  it  should  be,  not  the 
Government,  but  the  House  itself, 
which  should  vindicate  its  own 
reputation  and  save  its  own  time, 
by  peremptory  interference  with 
those  who  continually  imperil  the 
one  and  waste  the  other.  For 
most  assuredly  the  country  will 
not  for  ever  tolerate  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  being  led  by  the  "irre- 
pressibles "  of  the  Opposition.  We 
are  a  business-like  people,  and  ex- 
pect our  work  to  be  done  in  a 
business-like  manner.  Let  us  all 
bear  in  mind  that  if  the  autumn 
session  of  1888  has  failed  to  do 
the  work  which  was  expected  of 
it,  the  failure  is  distinctly  due  to 
the  loquacity,  self-conceit,  and  dis- 
regard of  public  interests  which 
have  been  evinced  by  men  who, 
having  by  the  display  of  these 


infirmities  done  much  to  make  an 
autumn  session  necessary,  have 
done  their  utmost  to  render  it 
abortive  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  display.  It  is  in  vain  for 
the  Gladstonian  Press  to  follow 
Mr  Labouchere's  lead,  and  endea- 
vour to  cast  the  blame  upon  the 
Government.  The  country  can 
and  will  judge  for  itself,  and  we 
may  wait  for  its  verdict  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 

One  serious  result  may  ensue 
from  the  conduct  of  the  "irrepres- 
sibles," which  Parliament  will  do 
well  to  contemplate.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  already  suffered 
in  public  estimation,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  will  suffer 
still  further  unless  it  speedily 
evinces  a  capacity  for  self-reform, 
and  a  readiness  to  enter  upon  the 
task.  The  new  Rules  of  Proced- 
ure have  been  tested,  and  their 
weak  points,  to  some  extent,  dis- 
covered. One  of  these  undoubt- 
edly exists  in  the  facility  with 
which  members  may  interrupt 
public  business  by  motions  with 
regard  to  matters  which  they 
consider  of  "urgent  public  im- 
portance." This  facility  may 
probably  be  diminished  with- 
out injury  to  any  one,  and  if  its 
abuse  is  continued,  such  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  ultimate  re- 
sult. But  we  must  never  forget 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  our  system  of  parliamentary 
government  is  being  tried  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  the  most 
ardent  desire  of  a  considerable 
section  of  members  to  prove  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  business  of 
the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be 
transacted  by  a  united  Parlia- 
ment. To  bring  about  this  proof, 
and  so  ultimately  to  obtain  the 
breaking-up  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into 
several  local  legislatures,  is  the 
aim  and  object  of  those  who  obey 
the  leadership  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
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although,  of  course,  they  avow 
their  concurrent  desire  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  an  "Imperial  Par- 
liament" side  by  side  with  the 
provincial  bodies.  But  to  make 
this  division  and  breaking-up  at 
all  palatable  to  the  public  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  essential  to  the  Sepa- 
ratists that  they  should  show  the 
impossibility  of  the  performance 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the 
work  which  it  has  hitherto  under- 
taken to  perform. 

With  this  motive  and  induce- 
ment to  guide  them,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  more  unscrupulous 
amongst  them  should  care  less  for 
the  credit  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  character  of  Parlia- 
ment than  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  ends  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  own  ideas.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  are  constantly 
told  by  their  leaders  that  "  the 
Irish  question  stops  the  way." 
The  saying  has,  in  their  mouths, 
a  double  significance :  first,  that 
whilst  Home  Rule  is  refused  to 
the  demands  of  Irish  "  National- 
ists," discussion  of  "  the  reason 
why  "  requires  so  much  time  that 
no  other  question  shall,  as  far  as 
the  Separatists  are  concerned,  re- 
ceive full  and  fair  consideration 
from  a  Parliament  which  expressly 
represents  the  verdict  of  the  coun- 
try against  Home  Rule;  secondly, 
that  to  show  the  necessity  of  Home 
Rule,  the  "  way  "  to  other  legisla- 
tion shall  be  "  stopped "  by  wast- 
ing as  much  time  and  obstructing 
as  many  measures  as  can  be  done 
by  a  thoroughly  factious  Opposi- 
tion. In  other  words,  having  de- 
clared that  Home  Rule  was  neces- 
sary, and  having  been  thoroughly 
beaten  in  their  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try upon  the  question,  they  are 
determined  to  prove  themselves 
right  and  the  country  wrong  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  verdict,  and 
choosing  rather  to  degrade  the 
British  Parliament  and  discredit  its 


legislative  capacity  than  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  taken  an  erro- 
neous view  of  a  great  question,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  ques- 
tion has  been  viewed  and  decided 
by  the  British  people.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  must  not  be 
forgotten  when  we  are  considering 
the  "block"  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness, and  the  small  amount  of  legis- 
lation effected  by  the  autumn  ses- 
sion. It  is  not  only  individual 
obstructives  and  the  irrepressible 
egotism  and  self-sufficient  conceit 
of  individual  "  nobodies,"  but  the 
policy  of  a  party  by  which  these 
people  are  sustained,  and  which 
utilises  these  small  and  unworthy 
instruments  for  its  own  ulterior 
purposes. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  the 
reflection  that  the  leaders  of  that 
party,  and  the  originators  of  that 
policy,  are  primarily  and  princi- 
pally responsible  for  all  the  evils 
of  which  we  complain,  and  of  the 
degradation  of  our  parliamentary 
system.  This  truth  they  may  try 
to  conceal  by  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  readiness  to  "assist" Gov- 
ernment in  facilitating  the  de- 
spatch of  public  business,  after  the 
mischief  has  been  done.  Nobody, 
however,  is  deceived  by  such  a 
transparent  artifice.  When  fur- 
ther practical  legislation  has  be- 
come impossible  ;  when  useful  and 
popular  bills,  which  only  required 
possible  amendment  in  certain 
matters  of  detail,  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  when  everybody  is 
longing  to  get  away  for  "  the 
Christmas  holidays," — no  great  ef- 
fort of  virtue  is  required  from  "  the 
front  Opposition  bench  "  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  "assist"  Gov- 
ernment in  closing  supply  and 
winding  up  the  session,  which  they 
might  have  rendered  so  much  more 
creditable  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  so  much  more  valuable 
to  the  country. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  principles 
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of  "  Union  "  or  "  Separation," 
which  form  the  real  division  of 
parties  at  the  present  time,  the 
contest  has  gone  on  during  the 
autumn  outside  as  well  as  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  The 
Unionists  have  indeed  been  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  the  havoc 
which  death  has  made  in  their 
ranks,  no  less  than  three  Union- 
ist members  having  been  carried 
off  within  a  few  weeks.  Colonel 
Duncan,  the  member  for  Holborn, 
was  a  man  greatly  esteemed,  and 
one  whose  death  may  be  termed 
a  national  loss.  His  great  mili- 
tary knowledge,  his  considerable 
and  varied  experience,  his  courte- 
ous manner,  and  the  independence 
of  his  Conservatism,  alike  contrib- 
uted to  render  him  a  valuable  and 
respected  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1885  Colonel  Dun- 
can had  won  his  election  by  a 
majority  of  1574,  which  had  been 
increased  to  1700  at  the  general 
election  in  the  following  year, 
when  his  opponent  was  a  Hindoo 
lawyer  of  high  character  and  posi- 
tion, but  who  was  unlikely  to  be  a 
strong  candidate  in  a  metropolitan 
borough.  Mr  Gainsford  Bruce,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  retained  the 
seat  for  the  Unionists  by  a  major- 
ity of  965,  was  opposed  by  an 
exceptionally  strong  candidate  in 
the  person  of  Earl  Compton.  Say 
what  they  will,  your  English  Radi- 
cal loves  a  lord  ;  and  a  lord  of  high 
character,  patriotic  aspirations, 
and  philanthropic  tendencies  goes 
a  great  way  with  the  mobocracy  in 
any  popular  British  constituency. 
Enormous  exertions  were  made  on 
his  behalf,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  poll  exceeded  by  more  than 
a  thousand  votes  that  of  his  two 
predecessors  in  the  same  field.  Mr 
Bruce,  however,  who  had  against 
him  nothing  but  the  prestige  of 
two  or  three  defeats  in  the  north 
of  England,  had  in  his  favour  his 


attachment  to  the  Union,  which  is 
happily  still  a  passport  to  the 
hearts  of  loyal  Englishmen,  de- 
spite the  blandishments  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  the  sophistries  of 
the  rump  of  the  last  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment which  has  joined  him  in 
his  Parnellite  alliance.  So  the 
seat  was  kept,  and  although  the 
Separatists  crow  loudly  over  the 
diminished  majority,  the  diminu- 
tion was,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  expected,  and  the  Unionists 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  The  seat  at 
Maidstone  was  vacated  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  respected  Con- 
servative member,  Major  Ross, 
whose  majority  was  345  in  1885, 
reduced  to  314  in  the  following 
year,  when  an  opposition  was 
suddenly  undertaken  at  the  last 
moment.  It  was  thought  and 
expected  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  a  further  reduction  at  the 
present  contest,  the  Conservative 
candidate,  Mr  Cornwallis — though 
a  local  man,  and  in  every  way 
eligible — being  young  and  untried, 
whilst  his  opponent,  Mr  Barker, 
was  connected  with  Maidstone, 
and  reported  to  be  a  strong  can- 
didate. The  result,  however,  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  and 
although  the  energetic  efforts  made 
on  Mr  Barker's  behalf  were  suffi- 
ciently successful  to  enable  him  to 
poll  some  five  -  and  -  twenty  votes 
more  than  the  Liberal  candidate 
who  started  at  the  last  moment 
in  1885,  while  Mr  Cornwallis  failed 
to  reach  the  number  polled  on  that 
occasion  by  the  old  and  tried  re- 
presentative, Major  Ross,  yet  the 
majority  of  185  gave  a  tolerably 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  men 
of  Maidstone  were  not  disposed  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  other 
constituencies  of  Kent,  which  gave 
a  unanimous  Unionist  return  at 
the  general  election.  The  case  of 
Colchester  was  somewhat  differ- 
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ent.  This  constituency  has  been 
proverbially  fickle  in  its  affections, 
and  had  returned  Liberal  mem- 
bers for  some  years  previous  to  the 
general  election  of  1885,  when  its 
late  representative,  Colonel  Trotter, 
wrested  the  seat  from  the  former 
Liberal  member.  It  would  there- 
fore have  been  no  surprise  if  the 
Liberal  candidate,  Sir  William 
Brampton  Gurdon,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  being 
private  secretary  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  had  served  the  public 
with  credit  and  ability  in  several 
capacities,  had  defeated  his  Con- 
servative opponent.  Therefore  the 
contrary  verdict  of  the  constitu- 
ency, and  the  victory  of  Lord 
Brooke  by  a  majority  larger  by 
144  votes  than  that  by  which 
Colonel  Trotter  was  returned  in 
1886,  must  be  hailed  as  a  satis- 
factory indication  that  the  spirit 
of  Unionism  is  still  alive  and  vig- 
orous among  the  men  of  Essex. 

It  must,  however,  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  most  un- 
safe to  take  casual  or  "  bye  "  elec- 
tions as  an  accurate  indication  of 
the  general  state  of  public  feel- 
ing throughout  the  country.  At 
such  times  the  local  and  personal 
claims  of  a  candidate  have  natur- 
ally more  weight  than  when  the 
attention  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  electorate  is  fixed  upon  some 
great  question  upon  which  Parlia- 
ment has  been  dissolved.  More- 
over, the  advocates  of  particular 
questions  have  less  compunction 
in  pushing  them  forward  at  single 
elections,  by  which  the  fate  of  a 
party  or  ministry  is  not  likely  to 
be  affected,  than  at  a  moment 
when  this  is  the  case.  "  Temper- 
ance" men,  "  anti-  vaccinators," 
and  the  upholders  of  half-a-dozen 
other  crotchets,  good  or  bad,  will 
often  vote  or  refuse  to  vote  for  a 
candidate  at  a  bye-election  on  ac- 
count of  his  views  upon  their  pet 
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subject ;  whilst  at  the  moment  of 
a  general  election  they  will,  like 
sensible  men,  subordinate  other 
opinions  to  whatever  happens  to 
be  the  great  question  of  the  day. 
It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  for  us 
to  judge  from  general  results  that 
the  cause  of  the  Union  has  not 
lost  ground  in  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people,  although  the  ac- 
tivity of  our  opponents  is  such  as 
to  show  us  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  "stand  to  our  guns,"  and  con- 
tinually to  keep  before  the  public 
the  gravity  and  magnitude  of  the 
issues  which  are  at  stake. 

The  most  noticeable  speeches 
which  have  been  delivered  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament  during  the 
autumn  session  have  undoubtedly 
been  those  of  Lord  Salisbury  during 
his  visit  to  Edinburgh  at  the  end 
of  November.  Lord  Salisbury  is 
always  clear  and  incisive  in  his 
political  utterances,  and  never  was 
he  more  so  than  in  those  to  which 
we  call  attention  at  this  moment. 
His  mission  to  Scotland  was  one 
of  an  important  and  valuable 
character.  He  came  to  tell  home 
truths  to  people  than  whom  none 
are  more  capable  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  such  matters,  and 
he  came  for  two  special  objects, 
which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  re- 
call. Lord  Salisbury's  first  object 
was  to  weld  together  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  and  Conservative  ranks, 
by  pointing  out  to  them  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  principles  and  inter- 
ests involved,  and  the  paramount 
necessity  of  subordinating  all  other 
considerations,  local  or  personal, 
to  the  one  great  object  of  preserv- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Empire.  His 
second  object  was  to  show  and 
prove  to  Scotland  that  it  is  a  gross 
and  palpable  error  to  consider  Mr 
Gladstone,  as  he  has  too  long  and 
too  often  been  considered  in  Scot- 
land, as  the  embodiment  of  Liber- 
alism ;  that  the  old  days  of  political 
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stagnation  are  past  and  gone; 
that  not  only  are  the  Unionists, 
both  Conservative  and  Liberal,  as 
really  and  truly  "  progressive  "  as 
any  lover  of  progress  within  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution  can  de- 
sire, but  that  they  are  actually 
better  representatives  of  "  Liberal- 
ism "  than  Mr  Gladstone,  who  has 
discarded  old  Liberal  traditions, 
and  is  acting,  in  deed  and  in  fact, 
not  as  the  leader  of  a  Constitu- 
tional party,  but  as  the  imperious 
dictator  of  followers  whose  creed  is 
that  of  absolute  and  unreasoning 
submission  to  his  political  com- 
mands. No  patriot  and  no  true 
Liberal  will  deny  the  importance  of 
these  objects,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  speedy  recognition  of  their 
value  and  the  necessity  for  their 
achievement.  The  alliance  be- 
tween Conservatives  and  Liberal- 
Unionists  has  been  daily  cementing 
in  proportion  to  the  enlightenment 
which  has  reached  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  the  intentions,  the 
tactics,  and  the  policy  of  their 
opponents.  Minor  differences 
must  and  will  exist  between 
Unionists,  just  as  they  must  and 
will  exist  between  any  body  of 
men  who  are  bound  together  solely 
or  principally  by  some  great  tie  of 
public  or  private  interest.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  that 
tie,  its  influence  grows  stronger 
over  those  whom  it  affects,  and 
the  existing  differences  between 
them  diminish  and  fade  away  be- 
fore its  growing  strength  and 
urgency.  Some  of  these  differ- 
ences may,  by  mutual  consent, 
be  left  as  "  open  questions  " ;  some 
maybe  found,  after  all,  to  be  no  dif- 
ferences at  all  when  association  and 
amicable  discussion  have  probed 
them  to  the  bottom.  So  it  is, 
now  that  the  vital  importance  of 
the  great  principle  which  binds 
Unionists  together  has  been  fully 
recognised,  that  the  alliance  grows 


firmer  and  firmer  every  day,  and 
tends  more  and  more  to  that 
cordial  fusion  which  would  natur- 
ally seem  to  follow  from  identity 
of  opinion  upon  the  greatest  sub- 
ject of  the  day.  Such  a  fusion, 
however,  is  not  to  be  forced  either 
by  a  party  leader  or  a  political 
organisation.  It  must  be  left  to 
work  out  its  own  way,  and,  if  it 
follows,  will  follow  by  a  natural 
process,  and  by  no  external  agen- 
cies. 

That  against  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  guard,  and  against  which  Lord 
Salisbury  wisely  warned  us,  is  the 
systematic  attempt  of  the  Separ- 
atist party  to  persuade  the  Liberal 
section  of  the  Unionists  that  their 
principle  of  union  may  and  ought 
to  be  suspended  and  laid  aside 
when  some  question  of  special 
interest  for  the  moment  seems  to 
demand  that  "Liberals"  should 
unite  as  such.  Whether  it  be  the 
"  temperance  "  question,  a  matter 
of  "  privilege,"  or  any  other  ques- 
tion whatever,  the  piteous  cry 
£)es  up  from  the  Gladstonian 
iberals,  having  for  its  origin  their 
intense  desire  to  sow  dissension 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist  party. 
"  See,"  they  say,  "  here  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  in  old  days,  would 
have  ranged  Liberals  on  one  side, 
Conservatives  on  the  other.  How 
can  you  call  yourselves  '  Liberals  ' 
when,  upon  such  a  question  as  this, 
you  insist  upon  supporting  the 
Conservative  Government  ? "  Such 
an  appeal,  though  little  likely  to 
have  any  effect  upon  those  Liberal- 
Unionists  who  have  weighed  well 
the  consequences  of  the  independ- 
ent and  patriotic  action  which 
they  have  taken  upon  the  Home 
Rule  question,  is  not  without  its 
influence  upon  the  masses,  to  whose 
minds  Home  Rule,  with  all  which 
it  implies,  is  not  always  present, 
and  who  see  questions  of  social  or 
political  interest  to  themselves 
postponed  or  defeated  partly  by 
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the  action  of  those  whom  they 
knew  as  Liberals  before  the 
Unionist  party  had  to  be  formed 
in  the  hour  of  danger  to  the 
Constitution.  Therefore  it  is  well 
to  repeat  the  plain  and  palpable 
reply  which  a  Liberal  -  Unionist 
may  return  to  such  "  Separatist " 
taunts  as  the  above.  He  may 
with  justice  and  truth  reply  in 
these  words  :  "It  is  you,  and  not 
I,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
postponement  or  defeat  of  that 
which  you  say  is  a  '  Liberal '  ques- 
tion. As  long  as  you  were  con- 
tent to  advocate  and  promote  re- 
forms within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution, I  was  ready  to  fight  with 
you  side  by  side,  and  there  could 
only  have  been  questions  of  degree 
between  us.  But  when  you  pro- 
posed and  supported  a  measure  to 
subvert  the  Constitution,  divide 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  break 
up  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  you 
raised  a  question  which,  in  its  im- 
portance, overshadowed  everything 
else,  and  which  obliged  me  to  take 
my  stand  by  the  side  of  those  with 
whom  I  agree  upon  this  question, 
even  though  I  may  differ  from 
them  upon  other  points.  All  other 
points  are  small  and  insignificant 
in  comparison,  and  therefore  it  is 
you,  who  introduced  this  question, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  post- 
ponement of  other  questions,  which 
must  still  be  postponed  as  long  as 
you,  in  defiance  of  the  national 
verdict  given  against  you  in  1886, 
persist  in  declaring  that  this  Irish 
question  '  stops  the  way  ' — or,  in 
other  words,  that  you  will  accept 
none  other  solution  of  it  than  your 
own."  This  answer  is  satisfactor- 
ily conclusive  to  the  mind  of  every 
Unionist,  and  it  is  one  which  should 
be  persistently  given  and  explained 
to  the  constituencies.  They  should 
be  made  to  thoroughly  understand 
that  it  is  the  Separatist  and  not 
the  Unionist  party  who  delay  re- 
forms and  prevent  the  discussion 


of  "Liberal"  measures,  and  that 
it  is  the  same  party  who,  for  the 
further  reason  of  their  fear  that 
the  country  should  discover  that 
modern  Conservatism  is  identical 
with  true  and  active  Liberalism, 
impede  legislation,  misrepresent 
and  misstate  alike  the  actions  and 
the  measures  of  their  opponents, 
and  try  to  palm  themselves  off  as 
genuine  Liberals,  when  they  have 
really  brought  themselves  to  the 
condition  of  servile  followers  of  a 
Dictator  who  has  led  them  far 
away  from  the  old  "Liberal" 
creed. 

This  is  the  truth — or  one  of  the 
principal  truths — which  Lord  Salis- 
bury came  to  inculcate,  and  it  is 
one  which  every  Scotchman  should 
strive  to  spread  abroad  and  drive 
home  to  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. It  has  often  seemed  mar- 
vellous that  Mr  Gladstone  should 
have  maintained  the  hold  upon 
the  people  of  Scotland  which  he 
has  undoubtedly  possessed.  It 
was  explicable,  indeed,  to  some 
extent,  so  long  as  he  represented 
Liberalism,  and  the  Liberalism  of 
a  united  party.  But  now  that 
he  represents  something  very  dif- 
ferent, and  has  allied  himself  with 
men  who,  in  character,  in  political 
creed,  and  in  almost  every  essen- 
tial, are  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  wise  and  far-seeing  people 
of  the  north,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand that  his  influence  can  any 
longer  attract  the  latter  to  the 
standard  of  disunion  which  he  has 
raised.  That  this  is  the  true  de- 
scription of  the  Gladstonian  stand- 
ard it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Un- 
der it  fight  the  men  who  have 
openly  advocated  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  and  who  have  de- 
clared that  "  they  would  never  lay 
down  their  arms  till  the  full 
measure  of  their  rights  was  con- 
ceded,"'— that  "  full  measure  "  hav- 
ing been  defined,  not  as  the  re- 
stricted legislative  body  proposed 
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by  Mr  Gladstone  in  1885,  but  as 
"  a  native  Parliament  in  the  Irish 
capital,  to  take  charge  of  the  in- 
terests and  watch  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Irish  people." l  These 
are  not  the  doctrines  of  the  prud- 
ent and  cautious  inhabitants  of 
Scotland.  They  are  far  beyond 
that  legitimate  demand  for  im- 
proved local  self-government  which 
Scotland  herself  may  desire,  and 
which  she  will  infallibly  obtain 
from  the  United  Parliament  when 
her  desires  have  been  ascertained 
and  formulated.  But  with  the 
wild  "Home  Rule"  notions  of 
Messrs  Parnell,  Sullivan,  &  Co. 
Scotchmen  have  no  sympathy,  and. 
the  more  the  question  is  discussed 
and  understood  in  Scotland,  the 
stronger  will  grow  the  loyal  party 
of  the  Union. 

Considering  the  loyalty  for  which 
Scotland  and  Scotchmen  are  dis- 
tinguished, it  is  indeed  extraordi- 
nary, as  it  is  melancholy,  to  reflect 
that  it  is  upon  Scotch  support  that 
the  Separatists  mainly  rely,  and  in 
Scotland  that  Mr  Gladstone's  lieu- 
tenants are  always  boasting  that 
his  strength  is  to  be  found.  In 
this  connection  Lord  Salisbury 
gave  utterance  to  words  which 
may  well  be  laid  to  heart  by  those 
who  love  Scotland  and  respect  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  :— 

"  It  is  to  you,  Scotchmen,  above  all 
others,  that  we  appeal.  Resistance 
to  the  Unionist  party  bases  itself 
upon  the  sympathy  which  it  obtains 
in  Scotland.  If  Scotland  once  could 
come  to  a  sense  of  the  really  inevit- 
able issue  of  this  struggle  ;  if  Scot- 
land once  could  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  with  which  men  of  her 
own  race  and  religion  are  threatened 
in  Ireland  ;  if  that  feeling  could  once 
penetrate  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Scotland,  and  they  could  give  their 
decisive  and  distinct  vote  against  this 
movement,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
tendency  of  the  age,  contrary  to  all 


real  progress,  which  is  trying  to  beat 
back  against  the  stream  of  time,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  this  verdict  was  once 
given  by  Scotland,  the  Home  Eule 
party  would  dissolve." 

It  will  be  well  for  Scotchmen  to 
lay  to  heart  these  words,  and  to 
consider  whether,  in  their  truth 
and  in  their  weight,  they  are  not 
worth  tenfold  the  consideration 
which  is  deserved  by  the  sarcastic 
sophistries  of  a  Lord  Rosebery,  the 
inexplicable  inconsistencies  of  a  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  or  the  para- 
doxical philosophy  of  a  John  Mor- 
ley.  These  are  the  three  principal 
orators  who  have  perambulated 
Scotland  as  the  champions  of  the 
Separatist  policy  which  is  not  to 
separate  —  the  disunion  scheme 
which  is  not  to  disunite.  Read 
any  of  their  speeches  during  the 
last  three  years,  and,  after  the 
perusal,  take  up  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Salisbury  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  29th  and  30th  of  November 
last,  and  the  contrast  between 
rhetorical  artifice  on  the  one  side, 
and  plain  common-sense  upon  the 
other,  cannot  but  strike  the  most 
casual  observer. 

One  great  advantage  was  doubt- 
less possessed  by  Lord  Salisbury 
which  his  opponents  have  not 
been  permitted  to  enjoy.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  advocating  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and 
the  preservation  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  That  is  a  clear  and 
definite  policy ;  and  the  cry  raised 
by  the  Separatist  party  against 
the  Unionists,  that  they  have  "  no 
policy,"  is  idle  and  absurd.  It  is 
the  want  of  a  policy  on  their  own 
side  which  places  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  approaching  the 
question  of  Home  Rule.  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  once  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  Home  Rule  to  practical 
legislation,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  drive  him  from  office,  and 


1  Mr  T.  D.  Sullivan,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  speech  at  Mullingar,  June  1, 
94,  after  which  he  was  entertained  by  Mr  Gladstone  at  Hawarden. 
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to  shatter  his  political  following, 
heretofore  called  the  "  Liberal 
party."  What  policy  has  he  since 
announced  as  an  alternative  to 
that  which  was  attended  with 
such  disastrous  consequences  ? 
None  whatever.  Therefore  it  is 
idle  to  talk  about  "trusting  the 
people  of  Ireland,"  and  giving 
"self-government  to  the  Irish 
people";  and  when  such  high- 
sounding  phrases  are  found  in 
the  mouths  of  the  perambulating 
Pharisees  who  exalt  themselves 
and  Mr  Gladstone  as  the  only 
true  friends  of  Ireland,  sensible 
people  see  at  once  that  either 
they  are  sheltering  themselves 
behind  vague  professions  because 
they  have  no  substantial  and  prac- 
tical policy  to  announce,  or  they 
have  a  policy  behind  which  may 
be  practical  and  substantial  indeed, 
but  which  is  unlikely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  sound  judgment  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Salisbury's  speech  to  the 
Primrose  League  at  Edinburgh 
was  full  of  sound,  practical  com- 
mon-sense. It  called  things  by 
their  right  names,  and  "showed- 
up "  the  fallacies  and  misstate- 
ments  of  the  Gladstonian-Parnell- 
ite  party  in  a  manner  at  once 
convincing  and  satisfactory  to  all 
those  who  heard  or  read  it. 
The  attempt  to  identify  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  tenant  with  that  of 
the  Scotch  crofter — to  represent 
men  who  had  wilfully  broken  the 
ordinary  law  as  "  political  offend- 
ers " — to  undervalue  and  deride 
the  Unionist  feeling  of  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians — and  to  kindle  a  fic- 
titious sentiment  of  sympathy  with 
men  who,  having  encouraged  others 
to  enter  upon  practices  which  in- 
evitably led  to  imprisonment  or 
other  punishment,  set  up  a  howl  of 
piteous  despair  as  soon  as  they  were 
themselves  overtaken  by  justice, — 
all  these  miserable  pretences  were 
exposed  and  denounced  by  Lord 
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Salisbury  in  trenchant  words,  and 
must  have  carried  conviction  to 
the  hearts  of  the  audience  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him. 
With  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  political  offenders,  Lord  Salis- 
bury especially  pointed  out  that 
this  class  of  men  were  not  treated 
with  special  kindness  in  other 
countries,  and  that  their  claim 
to  exceptional  consideration  rests 
upon  a  slender  basis.  But  does 
any  one  ever  seriously  think  what 
that  claim  really  is  with  regard  to 
the  imprisoned  Irish  "  leaders  "  or 
members  of  Parliament  ?  It  is  not 
the  claim  of  men  who  have  boldly 
risen  against  a  Government  to 
which  they  denied  themselves  to 
be  rightly  subject,  or  who  have 
conspired  against  a  dynasty  whose 
rule  they  deemed  to  be  illegitimate 
or  unjust.  It  is  the  claim  of  men 
who  have  lived  and  prospered  under 
the  British  Government ;  some  of 
whom  have  so  far  acquiesced  in 
the  form  of  government  under 
which  we  live  as  to  have  consented 
to  be  elected  to  and  serve  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  who  have 
afterwards — all  the  while  claiming 
and  receiving  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  that  Parliament — deliber- 
ately offended  against  those  laws, 
and  incurred  the  penalty  of  such 
offence.  It  is  of  course  absolutely 
legitimate  for  any  individual  who 
disapproves  of  a  law  to  agitate  for 
its  repeal;  no  one  could  wish  to 
deny  such  a  right  to  any  man. 
But  to  live  under,  and  actually, 
by  becoming  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  take  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  and  then  break 
its  ordinary  law,  is  not  the  act  of 
a  political  offender  but  of  a  com- 
mon law-breaker ;  and  it  would  be 
utterly  preposterous  and  absurd  to 
invest  such  a  person  with  a  char- 
acter which  might  just  as  well  be 
claimed  by  the  ordinary  pickpocket 
who  (no  doubt  conscientiously) 
objects  to  the  law  which  forbids 
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the  picking  of  pockets.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  contention  of  the  Separ- 
atists, endorsed  by  Mr  Gladstone 
among  other  extraordinary  doc- 
trines which  he  seems  to  have  swal- 
lowed along  with  the  Home  Rule 
"bolus"  which  he  bolted  after  the 
election  of  1885. 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable 
than  Lord  Salisbury's  Edinburgh 
speeches  has  been  the  speech  of 
this  veteran  parliamentary  chief- 
tain delivered  at  Limehouse  before 
his  departure  for  Italy.  This 
speech  may  well  be  called  remark- 
able, for  a  very  different  reason 
from  that  on  account  of  which  the 
epithet  has  been  applied  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  Limehouse  speech  seems  really 
to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  embodying  every  fallacy,  every 
commonplace  platitude,  and  every 
misstatement  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Separatists  during 
the  last  few  months.  There,  prom- 
inent as  usual  among  his  most  un- 
founded assertions,  we  find  once 
again  the  deliberate  misstatement 
that  "  our  opponents  decline  all 
reference  to  history.  Their  maxim 
is,  '  Shut  your  eyes  ' ;  and  irra- 
tional as  that  maxim  must  appear, 
and  irrational  as  it  is,  yet,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the 
end  they  have  in  view,  every 
reference  to  history  must  be  fatal 
to  their  view."  When  we  con- 
sider that  Mr  Gladstone's  own 
references  to  history  have  been 
shown,  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  have 
been  perversions  of  historical  fact, 
misconstructions  of  political  events, 
and  in  many  cases  absolutely  un- 
reliable, it  is  inconceivable  to 
imagine  the  effrontery  with  which 
he  again  and  again  persists  in 
charging  his  opponents  with  dis- 
regarding or  ignoring  that  history 
to  which  they  confidently  appeal 
for  the  utter  exposure  of  the  per- 
versions and  fallacies  which  he 


has  imposed  upon  his  countrymen 
as  historical  truth. 

It  is  of  a  par,  however,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Limehouse  speech,  that 
this  gross  libel  upon  his  political 
opponents  should  be  reiterated  by 
Mr  Gladstone.  For  the  same 
speech  repeats  the  charge  Against 
the  Government  of  having  "wasted 
the  time  of  the  House."  He  con- 
demns the  use  of  "the  closure" — 
a  measure  which  has  been  forced 
upon  a  reluctant  Government  by 
the  delinquencies  of  his  own  friends; 
he  declares  that  the  powers  of 
closing  a  debate,  given  by  Parlia- 
ment, "  have  not  been  fairly  used  " 
by  the  Government;  and  he  act- 
ually goes  the  length  of  asserting 
that  the  Government  "have  re- 
ceived an  amount  of  forbearance 
from  the  Irish  National  party, 
and  an  amount  of  positive  assist- 
ance from  the  Opposition  generally, 
such  as  it  would  be  totally  im- 
possible to  find  an  example  of  at 
any  period  when  Liberals  have 
been  in  Government  and  the  Tories 
have  been  in  Opposition."  After 
this,  one  can  no  longer  wonder  at 
other  eccentricities  which  appear 
in  the  same  speech.  The  reckless 
misdescription  of  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Bill  as — "a  Bill  to  give  to  every 
bad  landlord  in  Ireland  the  power 
of  compelling  every  tenant  who  is 
in  arrear  with  his  existing  rent 
either  to  be  evicted  or  to  purchase 
on  terms  which  the  landlord  may 
choose  to  dictate,"  &c.,  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formance, and  especially  with  the 
allusion  to  "the  moderate,  attain- 
able, practical,  and  thoroughly  con- 
stitutional policy  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Home  Rule."  This 
last  sentence  is  said  to  have  been 
received  with  "  loud  and  prolonged 
cheers"  by  the  Limehouse  audi- 
ence which  listened  to  this  "  re- 
markable "  speech.  One  is  led  to 
wonder  how  many  of  the  audience 
had  any  tangible  idea  of  what  the 
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speaker  intended  by  the  "prac- 
tical" policy  of  Home  Rule.  It 
is  just  the  "  practical "  part  which 
the  "  old  parliamentary  hand  " 
keeps  carefully  to  himself,  being 
well  aware  that  it  is  the  imprac- 
ticability of  his  last  scheme  which 
wrecked  it  and  his  party  together, 
and  that  this  "  impracticability  " 
is  an  inherent  part  of  the  policy 
which  he  seeks  to  force  down  the 
throats  of  the  British  people. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Limehouse  oration  dealt  with 
many  and  various  subjects  besides 
that  of  Ireland.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  "  one  man,  one  vote  " 
question,  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr  Gladstone  did 
not  take  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting and  apologising  for  the 
gross  and  somewhat  foolish  mis- 
take into  which  he  fell  at  Birming- 
ham. It  is  not  Mr  Gladstone's 
habit  to  correct  his  mistakes — and 
perhaps  he  is  right,  after  all,  since 
the  employment  would  occupy 
much  of  his  spare  time,  and  might 
seriously  trench  on  more  congenial 
and  more  profitable  work.  The 
error  in  this  case  should,  however, 
be  made  known  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. Mr  Gladstone  was  inveigh- 
ing, in  one  of  his  first  speeches 
at  Birmingham  in  the  autumn, 
against  the  wicked  owners  of  pro- 
perty who  had  votes  in  two, 
three,  or  more  counties,  and  thus 
swamped  the  resident  voters.  He 
declared  that  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  parliamentary  returns,  about 
580,000  of  these  miscreants ;  that 
they  were  Tories  in  the  proportion 
of  some  4  to  1 ;  and  that  there- 
fore if,  by  a  Gladstonian  process 
of  arithmetic,  you  deducted  these 
votes  from  each  side  at  the  polls  of 
1886,  there  were  actually  more 
Gladstonian  voters  than  votes  for 
the  Unionist  party.  Now  mark 
the  simple  correction  of  this  ex- 
traordinary blunder,  as  furnished 
shortly  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to 


the  <  Times,'  by  Mr  Thomas  Nicolls 
Roberts,  one  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  intelligent  of  registra- 
tion agents,  who  up  to  a  short 
time  since  conducted  the  regis- 
trations for  the  Liberal  party. 
There  are,  says  Mr  Roberts,  about 
580,000  owners  upon  the  county 
registers  of  England.  But  these, 
in  the  first  place,  include  all 
owners — i.e.,  not  only  men  who 
live  in  one  country  and  have  pro- 
perty in  another,  but  all  people, 
small  or  great,  who  live  upon  their 
own  freeholds.  This  probably  takes 
about  400,000  out  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's 580,000 ;  and  unless  he 
means  to  contend  that  a  man  is 
worth  more  as  a  voter  if  he  only 
occupies,  and  does  not  own,  the 
place  where  he  dwells,  these  people 
are  outside  his  argument.  Nay, 
more,  the  Liberal  strength  in  coun- 
ties has  always  been  held  to  be 
among  the  small  freeholders,  and 
therefore,  if  Mr  Gladstone  thinks 
an  owner  less  qualified  than  an 
occupier,  it  is  upon  the  Liberals 
and  not  upon  the  Tories  that  his 
malediction  descends.  But  that  is 
not  all.  Out  of  the  remaining 
180,000  Mr  Roberts  computes  that 
about  100,000  consist  of  people 
who  live  in  represented  towns,  and 
have  votes  for  the  county  also. 
These  also  can  hardly  be  said  to 
belong  only  to  the  "  Tory,"  or  in- 
deed to  the  landowning  class. 
There  remains  to  Mr  Gladstone, 
therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  his 
argument,  only  80,000  out  of  his 
580,000 — and  of  these  Mr  Roberts 
tells  us  that,  as  an  old  electioneerer, 
he  has  generally  found  the  propor- 
tion of  Conservative  to  Liberal 
voters  not  4  to  1,  but  about  6  to 
4  as  an  average.  Mr  Gladstone 
has  therefore  founded  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  his  "one 
man,  one  vote  "  theory  upon  a  state- 
ment utterly  misleading  and  falla- 
cious, and  yet,  when  again  putting 
forward  his  theory,  he  has  not  the 
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grace  or  the  fair-play  to  withdraw 
and  apologise  for  such  an  astound- 
ing mistake.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 
Where  one  statement  has  proved 
to  be  absolutely  unreliable,  the 
public  may  be  excused  for  doubt- 
ing the  reliability  of  the  rest. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  of  Mr  Gladstone 
which  leads  him  too  hastily  to 
adopt  as  accurate  statements  which 
are  furnished  to  him  in  support  of 
his  particular  theories.  But  eager- 
ness and  enthusiasm  in  the  leader 
of  a  party  require  to  be  tempered 
by  moderation  and  discretion.  This 
arithmetical  bungle  would  never 
have  been  made  by  Mr  Gladstone 
if  he  had  consulted  registration 
experts,  nor  would  the  ridiculous 

rition  in  which  he  was  placed 
the  Popping  incident  have  ever 
been  attained  if  he  had  been  more 
cautious  in  ascertaining  facts  be- 
fore making  assertions.  We  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  express  a  hope 
that  his  repeated  assertion  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Unionists  to  refer  to 
history  would  not  be  made  if  it 
were  not  that  it  is  not  his  habit  to 
read  what  other  men  have  said  or 
written.  In  that  case,  however, 
he  must  be  held  guilty  of  an  in- 
excusable neglect  when  dealing 
with  such  an  important  matter. 
The  only  plausible  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  seem  to  be,  that 
Mr  Gladstone  is  unable  to  see, 
hear,  or  understand  anything 
which  militates  against  an  idea 
and  belief  which  have  once  taken 
possession  of  his  mind  ;  that  every- 
thing and  every  person  not  favour- 
able to  that  belief  and  idea  seem 
to  him  ipso  facto  to  become  and 
to  remain  immoral,  perverse,  and 
wrong-headed  ;  and  that  thus  he 
can  only  perceive  events  and  judge 
of  men  by  a  Home  Rule  light, 
which  renders  everything  indis- 
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tinct  and  obscure  to  his  mental 
vision.  It  is  a  strange  and  harsh 
solution  at  best;  but  harsh  as  it 
seems,  it  is  the  kindest  and  most 
charitable  which  can  be  devised  on 
behalf  of  a  statesman  who  reiter- 
ates oft-refuted  inaccuracies,  re- 
peats exploded  fallacies,  perverts 
plain  facts  of  history,  and  all  the 
time  acts  and  speaks  as  if  public 
virtue  and  political  worth  were 
only  to  be  found  amongst  those 
who  have  accepted  his  latest  pol- 
icy, and  enrolled  themselves  among 
his  personal  adherents.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's speech  at  Limehouse  may 
be  considered  as  the  closing  effort 
of  the  autumn  campaign,  and  the 
requiem  of  a  session  which  he  and 
his  allies  have  succeeded  in  spoiling 
only  in  a  degree  less  than  they  have 
attained  the  object  of  damaging 
themselves  and  destroying  the  rem- 
nants of  their  political  reputation. 
Meanwhile  the  vigorous  and 
able  speeches  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Hartington  at  Liverpool 
have  once  more  explained  and 
thoroughly  indicated  the  Unionist 
position.  The  clear  common-sense 
of  Lord  Derby  has  exposed  to  the 
world  the  true  state  of  the  case 
as  regards  "  Home  Rule,"  and  the 
separation  of  Parliaments  and  in- 
terests which  would  inevitably  fol- 
low its  adoption  by  the  "United 
Kingdom."  Lord  Hartington  has 
again  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  destroyed  the 
sophistries  directed  against  them 
by  Gladstonian  orators,  and  torn 
to  pieces  the  flimsy  charges  of  mis- 
government  of  Ireland  and  mis- 
management of  public  business,  by 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
justify  their  factious  opposition  to 
a  Government  which  is  steadily 
and  resolutely  bent  upon  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  country 
at  the  last  general  election. 
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MAJOR  BARTTELOT'S  CAMP  ON  THE  ARUHWIMI. 


ON  the  evening  of  Sunday,  April 
8,  1888,  the  Europeans  at  Ban- 
gala  Station  were  seated  at  din- 
ner, when  one  of  the  Haoussa 
sentries  by  the  river  came  in  and 
reported  that  he  had  heard  some 
people  in  canoes  talking  Swahili; 
but,  as  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any- 
thing, he  could  not  tell  whether 
there  was  one  canoe  or  fifty.  As 
no  news  had  come  from  Stanley 
Falls  for  nearly  a  year,  and  the 
force  which  was  to  have  been  sent 
up  to  Tippoo  Tip  had  been  delayed 
by  various  circumstances,  we  con- 
jectured that  the  latter  had  de- 
spatched the  canoes  to  make  in- 
quiries about  it.  Following  the 
chief  of  the  station  down  to  the 
beach,  I  saw,  looming  through  the 
darkness,  two  huge  canoes  lashed 
together,  slowly  approaching  the 
bank.  The  first  man  to  step 
ashore  was  Mr  Herbert  Ward, 
who  had  passed  up  river  a  year 
ago  in  the  Stanley  with  the  last 
detachment  of  the  Emin  Pasha 
Relief  Expedition,  and  whom  I 
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then  supposed  to  be  either  at 
Wadelai  or  on  his  way  thence  to 
the  east  coast.  In  answer  to  my 
hurried  inquiries,  I  learnt  that  no 
news  had  been  received  from  Stan- 
ley, except  the  vague  reports  of 
deserters  from  his  caravan;  that 
Major  Barttelot  and  his  company 
were  still  at  the  camp  on  the 
Aruhwimi  Rapids,  where  Stanley 
had  left  them,  and  where  they 
were  living  principally  on  manioc 
and  beans;  and  that  Tippoo  Tip, 
after  making  various  excuses  for 
the  non- arrival  of  the  promised 
600  carriers,  had  gone  to  Kassongo 
in  November  1887.  As  he  had 
not  returned  by  the  following  Jan- 
uary, Major  Barttelot  had  sent 
Mr  Jamieson  to  hurry  his  move- 
ments, and  the  latter  was  still 
absent  when  Mr  Ward  left  the 
Aruhwimi. 

The  Stanley  had  left  Bangala 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and 
Mr  Ward  started  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  overtake  her  at  Equator, 
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where  she  was  to  stop  and  take  in 
wood.  He  had  come  from  the 
Arab  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lomami  (with  thirty  -  five 
Zanzibaris,  in  two  canoes  lashed 
together)  in  five  and  a  half  days ; 
and  pursuing  his  journey  in  a 
smaller  canoe,  manned  by  twenty 
Bangalas,  reached  Equator  in  less 
than  twenty-two  hours,  arriving 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Stanley.  He  thus  per- 
formed the  entire  journey  between 
the  Lomami  and  Equator  (a  dis- 
tance of  over  500  miles)  in  six  and 
a  half  days.  This  journey  could 
not  have  been  made  in  less  time 
by  any  of  the  steamers  then  on 
the  Tipper  Congo,  which  were 
forced  to  stop  every  night  to  cut 
wood ;  whereas  Mr  Ward  took  no 
rest,  but  travelled  day  and  night, 
with  the  exception  of  a  stay  of 
less  than  ten  hours  at  Bangala, 
so  that  the  tidings  which  had 
left  the  Aruhwimi  on  April  2d 
were  known  in  England  by  the 
1st  of  May. 

The  thirty-five  Zanzibaris  before 
mentioned  remained  for  the  present 
at  Bangala — the  Coinmissaire  de 
District  promising  to  take  them 
back  in  the  A. I. A.1  Owing  to  a 
trip  I  had  to  take  to  Equator  on 
business  connected  with  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  the  run  to  Stanley  Falls, 
our  departure  was  delayed  till 
April  24th  —  when  the  A. I. A. 
left  Bangala  with  Mr  Van  Kerck- 
hoven  and  myself,  the  thirty-five 
Zanzibaris,  and  her  own  crew  of 
fifteen  men,  on  board.  The  poor 
little  steamer,  having  a  whale-boat 
lashed  on  one  side  of  her,  and  a 
large  canoe  on  the  other,  and  carry- 
ing some  fifty  loads  (60  to  65  Ib. 
each)  of  stores,  had  hard  work  to 
make  headway  against  the  current, 
which,  as  the  river  was  at  the 
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height  of  its  spring  rise,  was  very 
strong. 

Beyond  two  or  three  brushes 
with  warlike  natives,  nothing 
worth  mentioning  occurred  during 
the  next  few  days;  and  on  May 
6th,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Aruhwimi,  and  turned  up  that 
stream,  in  order  to  reach  Yam- 
buy  a,  where  Major  Barttelot  was 
encamped.  The  scenery  of  the 
Aruhwimi  is  finer  than  that  of 
any  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Congo  I  have  seen.  As  we 
steamed  up  it,  the  banks  gradu- 
ally increased  in  height,  and  the 
red  and  yellow  sandstone,  and 
patches  of  white  quartz  sand  show- 
ing here  and  there  between  the 
foliage  which  covered  the  steep 
bluffs,  gave  a  variety  to  the  pros- 
pect which  is  wanting  to  the 
country  between  this  and  Bangala. 
This  river  has  a  very  tortuous 
course,  and  in  several  places  makes 
huge  bends,  with  high  bluffs  011  the 
outer  or  concave  bank,  and  a  lower 
forest-covered  bank  on  the  other 
side.  The  numerous  islands  con- 
stitute another  beautiful  feature. 
I  noticed  large  clearings,  with 
young  banana  -  plants  growing 
plentifully  all  about,  which  led  me 
to  conclude  that  villages  had  once 
stood  there.  A  little  higher  up, 
we  came  to  the  site  of  a  village 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
learnt  that  marauding  parties  of 
Many  em  as,  sent  out  by  the  Arabs, 
had  been  down  the  river. 

Next  day,  approaching  the  bend 
of  the  river,  where  we  expected  to 
find  the  town  of  Yambumba — de- 
scribed by  Stanley  as  truly  metro- 
politan— I  noticed  that  the  bluff 
where  he  saw  it  in  1883  was  com- 
pletely bare  of  huts,  only  a  few 
banana  -  plants  remaining.  The 
Arabs  had  burned  the  whole  place, 
and  the  natives  had  removed  to 
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the  low  bank  opposite,  where  they 
were  dragging  out  a  wretched  ex- 
istence, having  for  houses  only  a 
sort  of  palm-leaf  awning,  support- 
ed on  four  sticks  ;  while  a  detach- 
ment of  Manyemas,  left  by  the 
Arabs  to  keep  them  in  subjection, 
kept  them  also  in  fear  of  their 
lives.  After  leaving  this  place, 
we  found  that  the  river  had  a 
straighter  course,  though  fairly 
choked  with  sand-banks,  which 
gave  us  much  trouble.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  passed  the 
last  island,  and  arrived,  about  5 
P.M.,  at  a  settlement  of  Man- 
yemas, with  two  or  three  Arabs 
living  among  them. 

These  Arabs  are  called  by  the 
natives  "  Tamba-Tamba  " — a  word 
whose  meaning  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  ;  while  a  white  man  is 
called  "  Tooc-a-Tooc-a,"  in  imita- 
tion of  the  noise  made  by  the  waste 
steam  escaping  up  the  funnels  of 
the  steam-launches. 

As  Tippoo  Tip  had  been  made 
governor  of  Stanley  Falls,  we 
stopped  about  half  an  hour  with 
these  Arabs,  and  heard  from  them 
that  Major  Barttelot  and  his  com- 
panions were  all  right,  and  that  we 
should  reach  the  camp  at  noon  the 
next  day.  Steaming  on  for  about 
an  hour,  we  then  made  our  camp 
— as  fuel  was  running  short — op- 
posite a  bank  formed  by  the  base 
of  a  line  of  hills  which  sloped 
down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge, 
covered  with  magnificent  trees.  It 
was  not  the  height  or  foliage  of 
these  trees  which  struck  me,  so 
much  as  their  beautifully  straight 
and  even  trunks — nearly  every  one 
running  up  without  a  branch  to  a 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  three  to  four.  The 
taper  was  so  slight,  that  the  diam- 
eter just  below  the  branches  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  near  the 
ground  ;  and  their  smoothness  and 
regularity  reminded  one  of  the 


stately  temple  columns   of  Luxor 
or  Karnak. 

Next  morning  (8th  May),  at 
about  9  A.M.,  coming  in  sight  of 
what  looked  like  a  brown  patch 
among  the  bush,  on  the  top  of  a 
height  four  or  five  miles  away,  we 
were  informed  by  some  of  the  Zan- 
zibaris  that  it  was  Major  Bartte- 
lot's camp ;  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  sight  of  the  rapids  be- 
yond it  convinced  us  that  we  had 
reached  our  goal.  As  we  ap- 
proached, the  brown  patch  resolved 
itself  into  a  strong  palisade  on  the 
top  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  bluff 
some  fifty  feet  high.  A  few  na- 
tives, hugging  the  bank  in  little 
dug-outs,  were  the  only  living 
beings  visible,  and  I  could  see  no 
means  of  scaling  the  cliff,  unless  we 
went  up  monkey -fashion.  We 
were  now  within  300  yards,  and 
could  make  out  a  hut  or  two  be- 
hind the  palisade ;  so  I  seized  the 
handle  of  the  steam- whistle,  and 
gave  a  long  blast,  which  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  out  a  crowd  of 
dark  figures  through  some  invisible 
opening,  and  presently  two  Euro- 
peans were  discerned  coming  down 
a  zigzag  path  to  the  water's  edge. 
These  proved  to  be  Major  Bartte- 
lot and  Mr  Bonny,  both  of  whom 
appeared  in  very  good  health,  con- 
sidering the  food  they  had  been 
living  on  for  the  last  few  months. 
Not  seeing  Mr  Troup,  I  concluded 
that  he  was  still  at  Stanley  Falls, 
whither  Mr  Ward  had  told  me  he 
was  gone.  Lieutenant  Van  Kerck- 
hoven,  having  landed,  walked  up  to 
the  camp  with  the  Major,  while  I 
remained  behind  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  right.  When,  some 
half  -  hour  later,  I  had  climbed 
the  hill,  and  found  my  way  into 
the  camp,  I  saw  the  Major  just 
inside  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts ; 
and,  going  in,  found  Mr  Troup 
lying  on  a  camp-bed,  looking  as  if 
he  had  not  a  week  to  live.  In 
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walking  from  Yangambi,  on  his 
return  from  Stanley  Falls,  he  had 
somehow  strained  his  leg,  and  a 
large  tumour  had  formed,  which 
had  not  only  lamed  him,  but  af- 
fected his  health  to  a  serious 
extent. 

As  Stanley's  expedition  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
Europe,  I  will,  before  proceeding 
with  this  account,  describe  the 
place  where  five  British  heroes 
had,  for  nearly  a  year,  defied  all 
the  dangers  of  African  life.  The 
fort,  or  stronghold,  containing  all 
the  stores,  as  well  as  the  huts  of 
the  Europeans,  was  an  enclosure 
some  sixty  paces  (say  twenty-five 
to  thirty  yards)  square,  enclosed  by 
a  strong  palisade  of  sticks,  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
These  were  planted  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  just  leaving 
room  to  insert  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun  between  them.  On  the  side 
facing  the  river,  the  palisade  was 
planted  on  the  very  edge  of  an  al- 
most vertical  descent  of  fifty  feet. 
This  side,  being  perfectly  unassail- 
able by  natives  or  Arabs,  needed 
no  further  defence;  but,  on  the 
other  three  sides,  a  stage  was 
erected  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  that  two  rows  of  men 
could  bring  their  guns  into  use 
at  the  same  time,  the  sticks  being 
high  enough  to  afford  cover  for 
the  upper  row.  Against  natives, 
who  fight  with  spears  and  arrows, 
this  stage  would  have  been  very  use- 
ful ;  but  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Arabs,  who  have  rifles  and  double- 
barrelled  shot-guns  (they  load  the 
latter  with  heavy  iron  slugs,  some 
of  them  half  an  inch  in  diameter), 
the  men  on  it  would  have  been  too 
much  exposed.  To  provide  against 
this  emergency,  an  embankment, 
about  five  feet  high,  had  been 
thrown  up  against  the  outside  of 
the  palisade  —  composed  of  the 


clay  taken  from  a  trench  which 
surrounded  the  whole,  and  had 
been  filled  with  water,  though 
this  was  drained  off  when  I  saw  it. 
There  is  no  regular  rainy  season 
in  this  part  of  Africa;  but  at 
this  time  heavy  showers  fell 
at  uncertain  intervals  —  usually 
every  few  days — which  not  only 
soon  filled  the  trench,  but  would 
have  enabled  the  garrison  to  ob- 
tain water  in  plenty,  had  they 
been  cut  off  from  the  river.  On 
the  land  side  of  the  enclosure — 
which  was  also  that  nearest  to  the 
Arab  camp,  were  two  semicircular 
redoubts,  from  which  the  defenders 
could  have  opened  a  flank  fire  at 
any  party  attempting  to  approach 
the  trench.  Inside  the  enclosure 
were  five  huts  of  sticks,  grass, 
and  planks  —  the  latter  obtained 
by  splitting  up  old  canoes.  Three 
of  these,  which  served  as  the  habi- 
tations of  three  of  the  Europeans, 
were  half  filled  up  with  stores  ;  the 
fourth  was  used  as  a  mess-room, 
and  also  contained  the  donkeys' 
saddles,  and  various  miscellanea, 
such  as  spades,  hoes,  &c.  These 
four  were  much  of  a  size  ;  the  fifth, 
not  being  required  to  hold  stores, 
was  only  about  half  as  large,  and 
was  occupied  by  Mr  Troup.  Be- 
sides these  there  was  a  galley,  and 
four  small  huts  (each  about  five 
feet  square)  for  the  table-boys. 

The  two  entrances  to  this  en- 
closure were  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  defended  by  a  door  formed  of 
planks  made  from  the  thick  bot- 
toms of  large  canoes.  These  doors 
were  hinged  at  the  top,  and,  dur- 
ing the  day,  kept  open  by  having 
their  lower  ends  supported  on 
stout  poles  :  their  weight  was  such 
as  to  require  four  or  five  men  to 
raise  them.  They  were  closed 
every  night,  and  two  men  set  to 
guard  them.  The  trench  was 
crossed  by  means  of  some  light 
planks,  which  could  have  been 
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pulled  up  in  less  than  half  a 
minute. 

The  south  side  of  the  enclosure 
was  defended  only  by  a  palisade, — 
being  covered  by  the  men's  camp, 
a  second  enclosure,  longer  than 
the  first,  round  which  the  palisade 
and  trench  were  continued.  This 
outer  enclosure  contained  the 
numerous  small  grass  huts  occu- 
pied by  the  men ;  and  its  southern 
end  was  just  in  a  line  with  the 
foot  of  the  lowest  rapid  in  the 
river.  Among  the  huts  I  noticed 
four  with  conical  roofs,  which  were 
all  that  remained  of  the  village 
burnt  by  the  Arabs.  These  coni- 
cal structures  are  only  five  or  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  built  in 
the  following  manner  :  a  circle  of 
sticks,  two  feet  high,  is  first 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  this  is 
filled  in  with  clay,  which  is  beaten 
down  hard.  On  this  foundation  a 
very  sharp  cone  of  light  sticks  is 
erected,  and  the  leaves  that  form 
the  covering  tied  to  it.  These 
leaves  are  very  large  and  heart- 
shaped,  and  seem,  from  the  quan- 
tities used  in  building,  to  be  plen- 
tiful about  here,  though  I  have 
never  seen  the  tree  they  grow  on. 
The  door  of  these  huts  is  just 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
through. 

Round  the  whole  place  the  bush 
had  been  cleared  away,  so  as  to 
leave  no  cover  for  any  enemies  ap- 
proaching from  the  land  side.  On 
the  north,  the  clearing  had  been 
extended  for  some  distance  up 
the  river,  and  formed  a  sort  of 
esplanade,  where  Major  Barttelot 
and  his  companions  took  their  con- 
stitutionals. At  the  far  end  of 
this  clearing  began  the  road  down 
which  Stanley  had  led  his  men  a 
year  before ;  and  just  at  this  spot 
was  the  cemetery,  where  the  graves 
of  nearly  eighty  of  Major  Bart- 


telot's  men  (who  had  succumbed  to 
the  hardships  of  the  past  year) 
made  one  pause,  and  reflect  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life.  Such 
was  the  place  in  which  the  Major 
and  his  company  had  lived  for 
nearly  a  year.  On  his  first  ar- 
rival, Stanley  had,  as  he  wrote  to 
the  newspapers,  captured  the  place 
by  means  of  steam-whistles ; l  after 
which,  having  awaited  the  return 
of  the  steamer  which  he  had  sent 
to  Stanley  Falls  with  Tippoo  Tip, 
and  made  all  arrangements  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  the  advance  of 
Major  Barttelot  on  the  arrival  of 
the  promised  carriers,  he  left  Yarn- 
buya,  June  28,  1887,  hoping  to 
return  some  time  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  Tippoo  Tip  had, 
as  before  mentioned,  promised  to 
send  for  600  men  from  Kassongo, 
a  place  near  Nyangwe.  Should 
these  men  arrive  before  Stanley's 
return,  Major  Barttelot  had  ample 
instructions  as  to  the  route  he  was 
to  take  in  following  on  his  track. 
Every  possible  contingency  was 
provided  against;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  dilatoriness — in  my 
opinion  the  treachery — of  Tippoo 
Tip,  and  the  other  Arab  chiefs, 
Stanley  would  long  ere  this  have 
achieved  his  object.  After  his  de- 
parture, the  Europeans  left  behind 
were,  for  a  time,  subjected  to 
great  privations,  as  the  natives  had 
not  yet  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  food  was  difficult  to  obtain. 
Beans,  which  they  had  brought  up 
the  river  with  them,  and  manioc 
from  the  fields  round  the  camp, 
were  all  that  could  be  had  for 
some  time.  Gradually,  however, 
the  people  ventured  back,  and 
gaining  confidence,  were  beginning 
to  bring  meat  and  fish  to  sell  to 
the  strangers,  when  suddenly, 
Salim  bin  Mahomed,  one  of  Tip- 
poo Tip's  head-men,  appeared  on 


See  letter  published  in  the  daily  papers  for  Aug.  19,  1887. 
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the  scene,  with  150  Manyemas, 
and  began  to  raid  the  country 
for  ivory  and  slaves.  I  subse- 
quently saw  a  letter  to  the  Times 
referring  to  these  Manyemas  as 
follows  :  "  Englishmen  have  stood 
and  watched  while  their  Man- 
yema  allies  (!)  fired  at  the  heads 
of  unhappy  men  and  women  who 
had  leaped  into  the  river  and 
were  trying  to  swim  across,  and 
have  gathered  round  the  Manyema 
camp-fires  at  night  to  hear  them 
relate  their  prowess."  Now  Major 
Barttelot  and  his  companions  were 
no  more  to  blame  than  the  Em- 
peror of  China  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  They  had  Stanley's  orders 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Arabs ;  and  even  had  they  been 
free  to  act  according  to  their  own 
opinion  of  what  was  right,  what 
could  they  have  done  with  only 
200  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  Zanzibaris,  who  would  prob- 
ably have  deserted  at  once  had 
there  been  a  fight  with  the  Arabs  1 
As  it  was,  the  Major  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  clear  of  hos- 
tilities, as  Salim  bin  Mahomed  be- 
came so  eager  to  possess  the  guns, 
powder,  and  other  stores  left  by 
Stanley,  that  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
Europeans,  in  order  to  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  bringing  up  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  exterminating  them 
(the  Europeans),  and  seizing  the 
stores.  The  duty  of  the  members 
of  the  expedition  was  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  hasten  after  Stan- 
ley with  the  stores ;  and  a  rupture 
with  the  Arabs  who  were  to  pro- 
vide the  carriers  for  these  stores, 
would  certainly  not  have  furthered 
this  object.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  quoted  above  seems  to  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  the 
expedition  was  sent  out  to  suppress 
the  raids  of  the  Arabs :  to  have 
done  this  effectually  would  have 
required  a  whole  army,  instead  of 


200  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  Mohammedans,  and  naturally 
in  sympathy  with  their  co-religion- 
ists. As  for  "  sitting  round  the 
Manyema  camp-fires,"  &c.,  I  can 
only  say  I  never  heard  of  any  of 
the  five  white  men  doing  so ;  and 
should  think  it  would  have  been 
a  somewhat  dangerous  proceeding, 
considering  the  strained  relations 
existing  between  them  and  the 
Arabs. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The 
400  Manyemas  who  have  con- 
sented to  go  with  Major  Barttelot 
have  only  done  so  after  expressly 
stipulating  that  they  are  not  to  be 
interfered  with;  so  that  pillage, 
murder,  and  man-eating  will  no 
doubt  lay  waste  the  country  along 
the  line  of  march,  as  they  have 
already  the  country  round  the 
camp.  The  column  will  thus 
throw  open  still  more  virgin  coun- 
try to  the  Manyemas,  who  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  Stanley  Falls 
trading  factory  with  marvellously 
cheap  ivory." 

When  Mr  Jamieson  arrived  at 
Yambuya,  with  Tippoo  Tip  and 
these  400  men,  I  heard  him  men- 
tion to  Major  Barttelot  that  the 
Manyemas  had  made  this  stipula- 
tion ;  and  the  Major  replied  that 
he  would  see  the  State  officials 
about  it,  and  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  such  a 
condition.  The  Stanley  had  by 
this  time  arrived  at  Yambuya, 
with  three  or  four  Belgian  officials 
of  the  Free  State,  destined  for 
Stanley  Falls  Station.  Of  these, 
two  if  not  three  were,  as  respon- 
sible representatives  of  the  State, 
in  a  position  to  insist  on  knowing 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  between 
Major  Barttelot  and  the  Man- 
yemas ;  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 
was  aware  of  the  above  condition, 
for  I  heard  Mr  Jamieson  mention 
it  in  conversation  with  him  and 
Major  Barttelot. 
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Major  Barttelot's  duty  was  to 
take  the  men  from  Tippoo  Tip, 
and  set  out  immediately  to  follow 
Stanley  —  who  was  supposed  to 
have  made  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  Tippoo  before  leaving. 
The  palaver  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  Yambuya 
was  caused  by  extra  demands  on 
the  part  of  Tippoo  Tip,  who — as 
Governor  of  Stanley  Falls — had, 
or  was  supposed  to  have,  under- 
taken to  suppress  all  raiding  for 
slaves  and  ivory;  while  all  those 
officials  of  the  Free  State  who 
were  in  a  position  to  do  so,  were, 
on  their  part,  bound  to  prevent 
the  engagement  of  the  men  on 
such  conditions  as  those  named 
above.  Tippoo  Tip's  demands  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  made  simply 
with  a  view  to  extorting  gun- 
powder; for  he  demanded  and 
was  paid  in  ammunition  which 
should  have  gone  to  relieve  Emin 
Pasha.  Indeed  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  suspicion  that  he 
purposely  brought  only  400  men, 
instead  of  the  promised  600,  so 
that  the  Major,  being  unable  to 
take  all  his  loads,  might  be  the 
more  ready  to  pay  him  (Tippoo) 
in  gunpowder,  which  is  here  very 
valuable,  and  difficult  to  obtain 
in  any  quantity.  Here  again  the 
State  officials  might  have  delayed, 
if  not  averted,  the  evil  day  for 
some  poor  natives,  for  they  knew 
to  what  uses  the  powder  would  be 
put;  and  had  they  insisted  on 
Tippoo  Tip's  being  paid  by  cheque 
instead,  he  would  have  had  to 
wait  at  least  a  year  before  that 
cheque  could  have  been  exchanged 
for  ammunition. 

As  for  the  "  virgin  country  "  to 
be  "  thrown  open  "  by  the  expedi- 
tion column,  Salim  bin  Mahomed's 
men  had  not  only  raided  the  coun- 
try behind  Stanley's  back,  and  in 
his  line  of  march,  to  a  distance  of 
some  fifteen  days'  journey  from 


Yambuya,  but  had  crossed  the 
Aruhwimi,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, as  well  as  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aruhwimi  nearly  down  to  its 
junction  with  the  Congo.  With 
these  men  raiding  in  front  of  them, 
therefore,  very  little  would  have 
been  left  for  the  400  Manyemas 
to  do. 

After  Salim  bin  Mahomed  had 
been  for  some  months  raiding 
round  Yambuya,  he  came  into 
collision  with  Major  Barttelot ;  and 
the  latter,  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  a  fight,  walked  to  Stan- 
ley Falls,  and  finding  Tippoo  Tip 
away,  called  on  Nzige,  his  deputy, 
and  so  managed  matters  that  Salim 
either  was  recalled  to  the  Falls,  or 
went  on  a  long  expedition ;  at  any 
rate  he  disappeared  from  Yam- 
buya, and  for  a  time  the  aspect 
of  affairs  improved. 

A  few  days  before  the  arrival 
of  the  A. I. A.  at  Yambuya,  Salim 
reappeared  with  2000  men,  and 
formed  a  camp  close  behind  Major 
Barttelot's.  He  then  forbade  the 
natives  to  sell  food  to  the  white 
men,  demanded  for  his  own  use 
the  stores  of  the  Emin  Pasha 
Expedition,  which,  of  course,  were 
refused  him,  and  also  sent  men 
to  break  up  the  canoes  of  the 
expedition,  which  were  lying  in  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on 
whicji  the  camp  stood.  He  would 
perhaps  have  proceeded  to  even 
greater  lengths,  had  he  not  heard 
that  Mr  Ward  had  gone  down 
the  Congo  to  send  telegraphic 
despatches  to  the  committee  in 
England. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  I  arrived  at  Yambuya  in 
May  1888.  Having  waited  there 
some  four  days,  owing  to  a  rumour 
(which,  on  Major  Barttelot's  going 
to  investigate  the  matter,  turned 
out  to  be  false)  that  Stanley  was 
within  two  days'  march  of  us  on 
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his  return  to  the  camp,  I  got  up 
steam  on  the  morning  of  May 
llth,  and  prepared  to  start.  Mr 
Troup  was  slightly  better  than 
when  we  found  him,  and  we 
promised  that  either  the  A. I. A.  or 
the  Stanley  should  come  and  take 
him  down  river  if  he  did  not  soon 
recover.  As  Tippoo  Tip  was  now 
an  official  of  the  State,  the  officer 
on  board  offered  to  take  the  ivory 
collected  at  Yambuya  by  Salim 
bin  Mahomed  round  to  Stanley 
Falls  in  the  A.I.A.  This  offer  was 
at  once  accepted,  and  Salim's  men 
stowed  away  about  1500  Ib.  of 
ivory  in  our  whale-boat.  Some  of 
the  tusks  were  very  fine ;  but  at 
least  two -thirds  of  them,  which 
had  been  taken  from  villages  burnt 
by  the  Manyemas,  were  consid- 
erably reduced  in  value  by  the 
cracks  and  blisters  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  burning  huts.  These 
tusks  contrast  very  unfavourably 
with  the  fine  ivory  bought  peace- 
ably and  cheaply  by  European 
traders  on  the  Congo,  which  is 
worth  about  four  times  as  much ; 
and  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the 
low  value  set  on  human  life  by 
the  Arabs,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  such,  will  murder  scores 
of  men  and  women.  Having 
taken  on  board  two  or  three 
of  Salim's  men  to  look  after 
his  ivory,  we  started  at  8  A.M.  ; 
and  the  steamer,  being  much 
lighter  than  before,  and  having 
the  current  in  her  favour,  shot 
rapidly  past  the  numerous  vil- 
lages on  the  banks  of  the  Aruh- 
wimi,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning  had  turned  the  cor- 
ner, and  was  ascending  the  Congo 
towards  Stanley  Falls.  The  Aruh- 
wimi  district,  as  I  saw  it,  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  Congo  Free  State  I 
had  visited.  Villages,  large  and 
small,  crowded  each  other  along 
the  banks,  four  of  which  —  Mo- 


kulu,  Umaneh,  Bondeh,  and  Yam- 
bumba  —  certainly  deserved  the 
term  "metropolitan,"  applied  by 
Stanley  to  the  last  of  the  four. 
This  dense  population  will  soon 
diminish  under  the  rule  of  the 
Arabs,  who  do  not  allow  the  natives 
to  build  permanent  huts,  but  en- 
courage them  to  make  raids  on 
other  tribes  and  capture  slaves  and 
ivory,  which  they  then  buy  of  them. 
I  have  been  told  by  men  who  have 
been  at  Nyangwe,  that  this  sys- 
tem has  been  so  thoroughly  carried 
out  there,  that  the  country  is  now 
so  thinly  populated  as  to  render  it 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  procure 
food ;  and  that  one  tribe,  who 
had  been  supplied  by  the  Arabs 
with  guns  and  powder  for  these 
raids,  had  revolted,  and  kept  the 
weapons  to  go  raiding  on  their 
own  account. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Aruli- 
wimi the  Congo  narrows  consid- 
erably, and  the  islands  thin  out. 
The  north  bank  gradually  rises, 
till  it  ends  in  a  grand,  forest- 
topped  bluff  over  fifty  feet  in 
height  ;  and  this,  again,  gives 
place  to  a  range  of  hills,  whose 
densely  wooded  sides  slope  steeply 
down  to  the  water's  edge. 

On  May  14th  we  came  to  a  clear- 
ing on  the  south  bank,  where  a 
number  of  temporary  native  huts 
were  erected,  and  a  number  of 
canoes,  with  a  shelter  of  sticks 
and  grass  rigged  up  amidships, 
lay  alongside  the  bank.  In  these 
the  people — who  formerly  lived  in 
large  villages,  till  the  Manyemas 
descended  the  Congo  and  destroyed 
them — live  and  sleep,  moving  about 
from  place  to  place.  About  ten 
of  the  smaller  canoes,  paddled  by 
some  very  nude  natives,  put  off 
to  bring  us  yams  and  fish  for  sale. 
Yery  jolly  natives  these,  and  evi- 
dently very  glad  to  see  us,  for 
they  started  a  song  and  dance  in 
our  honour,  paddling  hard  the 
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whole  time,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  dancing,  contriving  to  keep 
their  small  craft  upright  on  the 
water.  The  words  of  the  song — 
of  which  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  translation — were,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  write  them  down,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  yon  so  dok^ld, 
I  yon  so  dok^le, 
Duda,  duda." 

Some  of  these  men  had  hide- 
ously ugly  faces,  having  covered 
them  with  cicatrisation  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which  of  the  huge  lumps  of  flesh 
was  originally  meant  for  the  nose. 
Others  were  better  -  looking,  and 
had  fairly  pleasant  countenances, 
but  all  seemed  delighted  to  see  us. 
There  is  a  fashion  here  of  boring 
a  hole  in  the  upper  lip  and  the 
lobe  of  each  ear,  into  which  is  in- 
serted a  conical  plug  of  wood  or 
ivory.  This  is  gradually  pressed 
in,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  hole  to  the 
required  size,  and  when  the  latter 
is  extended  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  victim,  a  circular  highly  pol- 
ished slab  of  ivory  is  inserted. 
With  one  of  these  in  his  lip,  and 
another  in  each  ear,  the  native 
puts  on  a  "  la-di-da "  air,  and  ex- 
pects to  produce  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  young -lady  portion 
of  his  acquaintance.  Should  the 
gentleman  desire  to  do  the  com- 
plete "  masher,"  two  or  three 
plugs,  each  larger  than  the  last, 
are  used,  one  after  another,  till  the 
lobes  of  the  ears  and  the  lips  are 
stretched  into  a  narrow  band  like 
a  strip  of  leather.  I  saw  one  man 
who  had  his  mouth  completely 
hidden  by  a  round  piece  of  ivory 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter, 
while  two  more  pieces  of  the  same 
size  hung  suspended  by  the  lobes 
of  his  ears.  This  man  seemed  to 
have  reached  the  "  too  utterly 
utter  "  stage  of  masherdom,  for  he 
could  do  nothing  but  lean  on  his 


paddle  and  gaze  contemptuously 
down  on  the  beads  and  cowries 
wherewith  I  tried  to  tempt  him 
to  take  out  and  sell  his  decora- 
tions. 

Farther  on  we  came  to  a  suc- 
cession of  clearings,  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Lomami  with  the 
Congo,  where  I  counted  over  three 
hundred  canoes  of  various  sizes. 
Rounding  a  point  just  above 
this,  we  came  in  view  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lomami,  and  some 
Arab  houses,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  Raschid, 
Tippoo  Tip's  reputed  nephew  — 
the  man  who,  two  years  before, 
had  directed  the  attack  on  Stan- 
ley Falls  Station,  and,  by  his  suc- 
cess there,  greatly  increased  his 
renown  among  the  Arabs  and 
Manyemas.  He  was  quite  a 
young  man,  with  a  light -yellow 
complexion — suggesting  that  of  a 
white  man  suffering  from  a  bad 
attack  of  yellow  jack  —  bright, 
restless  eyes,  and  very  thin  lips. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  Mo- 
hammedan style  —  in  long  white 
shirt,  and  short  white  embroidered 
jacket,  with  a  light-yellow  turban 
on  his  head.  On  his  invitation 
we  made  fast  to  the  shore,  and 
stopped  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  In  the  evening  I  went  up 
to  the  top  of  the  high  river-bank, 
to  a  house  used  as  a  sort  of  divan, 
where  I  found  Raschid  and  his 
principal  men  seated  on  mats. 
On  a  seat  opposite  were  three 
or  four  Kassongo  drummers,  who 
performed  at  intervals,  while  the 
Arabs  discussed  the  topics  of  the 
day.  A  crowd  of  Manyemas  and 
natives  of  the  place  soon  gathered 
round,  and  went  through  some 
very  intricate  dances,  in  which 
every  one  seemed  to  be  moving 
in  all  directions  at  once.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Stanley  Falls 
district  certainly  excel  all  others 
I  have  seen  in  dancing.  I  have 
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watched  over  a  hundred  of  them 
engaged  in  a  set  of  most  compli- 
cated evolutions  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  without  seeing  one  man 
get  out  of  place.  As  the  hour  of 
6  P.M.  approached,  and  the  sun 
neared  the  western  horizon,  prayer- 
mats  began  to  appear ;  and  soon 
all  the  Arabs  were  absorbed  in 
their  devotions,  bowing  down  to- 
wards the  east  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were 
trying  to  commit  suicide  by  knock- 
ing their  foreheads  against  the 
ground.  When  this  performance 
began,  I  retired  to  the  steamer, 
and  had  my  usual  evening  bath. 
Soon  after  I  had  finished,  a  Zanzi- 
bari  came  and  told  me  chop  was 
ready  in  Raschid's  house ;  so  I  fol- 
lowed him  up  the  bank  into  a 
large  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 
high  bamboo  fence,  and  containing 
several  huts,  and  one  house  of 
quite  respectable  size.  The  latter 
was  occupied  by  Raschid,  and  the 
huts  by  his  slaves  and  women.  I 
was  conducted  into  Raschid's  bed- 
room, where  I  found  he  had  a 
large  double  bed  furnished  with 
mattress,  blankets,  sheets,  and 
mosquito  -  curtain,  quite  in  the 
European  style.  Scattered  about 
were  various  spoils  from  Stanley 
Falls,  such  as  Mr  Deane's  camp- 
table  and  chair,  a  torn  copy  of 
Stanley's  '  Five  Years  on  the  Con- 
go' in  French,  a  pair  of  hunt- 
ing-boots, the  station  bell,  and  a 
broken  revolver.  On  either  side 
of  the  door  were  two  or  three  guns, 
among  which  I  noticed  a  Win- 
chester, a  Spencer's  repeating-rifle, 
and  a  self -extracting  revolver.  All 
of  these,  however,  as  I  soon  found, 
were  out  of  repair,  and  useless  for 
fighting  purposes.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  dinner,  Raschid  enter- 
tained us  with  an  account  of  the 
attack  and  defence  of  Stanley  Falls 
Station,  two  years  before,  inter- 
spersed— he  being  unaware  that  I 


had  gone  up  in  the  A. I. A.  to  Mr 
Deane's  rescue — with  some  most 
atrocious  lies  as  to  the  number  of 
our  men  shot  down  by  the  Arabs. 
He  also  informed  me  that  Deane 
had  been  shot  through  the  arm  by 
one  of  his  (Raschid's)  men,  and 
was  rather  taken  aback  when  I 
told  him  I  knew  all  about  it, 
having  been  present  when  Deane 
came  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
seen  him  for  myself. 

Raschid  then  went  on  to  relate 
how,  when  the  A. I. A.  went  down 
river,  he  and  his  compatriots  were 
terribly  frightened,  not  knowing 
what  the  resources  of  the  State 
might  be,  and  expecting  that  at 
least  twenty  large  steamers,  cram- 
med with  men  and  big  guns,  would 
shortly  come  up  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  region  of  the  Falls. 
They  had  therefore  proceeded  to 
strengthen  their  position  to  the 
best  of  their  ability;  though,  if 
prompt  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  State,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  all  their  posts 
below  Stanley  Falls.  They  had 
sent  express  messengers  to  Kas- 
songo  and  Zanzibar,  and  had  gra- 
dually—  as  month  after  month 
passed  and  they  still  remained 
unmolested — brought  up  reinforce- 
ments of  Arabs  and  Manyemas ; 
until  at  last,  nearly  a  year  later, 
when  they  saw  the  Henry  Reed 
coming  up  the  reach  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Lomami,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  strong  enough 
to  defy  the  State. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  State 
doing1?  Month  after  month  I 
lived  in  almost  daily  expectation 
of  seeing  an  armed  force  come  up 
the  river,  fully  equipped  for  re- 
establishing the  lost  station  and 
punishing  the  Arabs,  who  had 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  their 
officers,  and  nearly  of  another. 
Nearly  a  year  passed  before  at 
length  the  rumour  reached  us  of  a 
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mighty  expedition  proceeding  up- 
river.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  than 
to  describe  my  disgust  when,  on 
my  arrival  at  Bangala  (being  ab- 
sent when  the  expedition  passed), 
I  heard  that  Tippoo  Tip  had  been 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Stanley 
Falls  district,  and  that  Mr  Stan- 
ley, who  was  on  his  way  to  relieve 
Em  in  Pasha,  was  going  to  see  him 
safe  to  his  destination.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst;  for,  as  I  now 
found  out,  Tippoo  had  made  good 
use  of  his  five  senses  on  his  jour- 
ney round  from  Zanzibar.  He 
had  been  well  received  at  Boma, 
and  shown  all  there  was  to  see, — 
had  experienced  the  difficulties  of 
transport  past  the  Livingstone 
Falls,  and  discovered  what  a  time 
it  took  the  State  to  get  goods  up 
to  Leopoldville.  He  knew  how 
many  steamers  could  be  mustered 
on  the  upper  river,  and  how  long 
they  would  take  to  reach  Stanley 
Falls,  —  he  had,  in  short,  been 
shown  how  weak  was  the  Power 
which,  to  him  and  his  chiefs,  had 
probably  appeared  so  formidable. 
His  thoughts  on  the  subject  were 
clearly  shown  by  his  answer  to 
a  trader  who  remarked  that  the 
Congo  Free  State  was  a  large 
country.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "it 
is  a  large  country  on  paper" 

Next  morning,  starting  about 
6.30  A.M.,  we  crossed  the  mouth  of 
the  Lomami,  and  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  arrived  abreast  of 
Yaporo,  where  Captain  Coquilhat 
and  myself  had  a  brush  with  the 
Arabs  in  1886,  when  returning 
from  the  Falls  with  Mr  Deane. 

There  was  now  a  considerable 
Arab  settlement  here,  with  five  or 
six  large  houses;  but  the  native 
village  had  (as  usual  when  the 
Arabs  made  their  appearance) 
entirely  vanished,  —  numerous 
covered  canoes  along  the  bank 
showing  where  the  people  now 
lived.  Continuing  our  journey, 


we  crossed  to  the  north  bank,  and 
reached  Yangambi  about  10  A.M. 
This  place  is  very  prettily  situated 
on  a  piece  of  flat  ground,  backed 
by  a  semicircle  of  fine  wooded 
hills,  about  400  feet  high,  across 
which  lies  the  road  to  Yam  buy  a. 
From  the  top  of  these  hills,  I  have 
heard  that  a  splendid  view  is  to  be 
obtained  over  miles  of  country, 
covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  with  one  vast  ocean  of  dark- 
green  forest,  through  which  the 
lordly  Congo  ploughs  its  mighty 
way. 

The  channel  in  front  of  Yan- 
gambi has  very  little  water,  and 
the  A. I. A.,  drawing  three  feet, 
could  barely  get  through.  Later 
on,  in  the  dry  season,  one  can  walk 
right  across  this  channel  to  the 
islands  in  front.  There  being  no 
news  from  Yambuya,  we  left  here 
at  11.30  A.M.,  and  rounded  three 
high,  wood-covered,  rocky  points. 
About  3  P.M.  we  arrived  at  a  place 
called  Yalasula  (marked  Yaruche 
on  Stanley's  map),  and,  having  no 
fuel,  decided  to  camp  there  for 
the  night — the  chief  Arab  promis- 
ing to  get  us  a  supply  of  wood 
before  morning.  After  dinner, 
several  of  the  chief  Arabs  of  the 
place  came  down  to  the  steamer, 
and,  over  some  fragrant  cups  of 
coffee,  told  us  about  the  natives 
and  the  country.  Among  other 
items,  they  mentioned  that  a  large 
lake  existed  in  the  region  between 
the  lower  Lomami  and  the  bend 
of  the  Congo.  This  lake,  they  say, 
is  connected  by  a  small  stream 
with  the  Lomami,  and  can  be 
reached  from  that  river  in  one 
day  with  canoes  :  steam-launches, 
they  said,  were  useless,  as  the 
connecting  stream  was  not  large 
enough. 

Next  morning,  about  half-past 
five,  as  I  was  performing  a  very 
elementary  toilet,  the  chief  of 
Yangambi  —  a  man  who  might 
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have  sat  for  a  statue  of  Hercules 
— came  up  in  a  canoe,  and  handed 
me  a  small  piece  of  folded  paper. 
On  opening  this,  I  found  that  it 
was  a  note  from  Major  Barttelot, 
stating  that  he  had  walked  over 
from  Yambuya  to  Yangambi,  and 
would  be  at  Yalasula  by  10  A.M., 
on  his  way  to  Stanley  Falls.  His 
canoe  arrived  punctually,  and,  tak- 
ing him  on  board,  we  proceeded, 
and  about  11  passed  Yariembi 
and  luma, — two  villages  which, 
on  our  previous  visit  (in  1886), 
had  declined  to  have  any  dealings 
with  us.  They  were  now  occupied 
by  Arabs  and  Manyemas  —  and 
the  natives,  where  were  they1? 
Above  this  the  river  is,  for  some 
distance,  clear  of  islands,  and  rolls 
majestically  along,  in  a  single 
stream,  over  a  mile  wide.  At 
3.30  P.M.  we  arrived  at  Yaru- 
kombe,  the  place  where,  in  1886, 
Captain  Ooquilhat  had  found  Mr 
Deane  lying  in  a  native  hut,  more 
dead  than  alive.  This  place  was 
also  subject  to  the  Arabs,  and  the 
friendly  natives  who  had  sheltered 
Mr  Deane,  and  done  their  best  for 
him,  were  now  scattered  far  and 
wide.  I  afterwards  heard  that 
the  chief  of  this  village  and  an- 
other chief,  together  with  fifty  of 
their  followers,  had  been  beheaded 
by  the  Arabs  for  assisting  him. 
Right  opposite,  perched  on  a  high 
bank  in  a  deep  bay,  is  Yatuka, 
whither  we  presently  steamed,  and 
made  fast  for  the  night  on  a  long 
spur  of  sand.  We  then  continued 
our  journey,  and,  passing  two  more 
Arab  settlements — Yatakusu  and 
Yakusu  —  arrived  about  3  P.M. 
abreast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chofu 
river.  On  the  point  of  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  this  river  and  the 
Congo  was  a  small  clearing ;  and 
here,  in  1886,  I  had  made  the 
A.I.A.  fast,  while  Samba  searched 
for  Deane  in  the  dense  bush  that 
covered  the  point.  The  current 


here  is  very  strong ;  and  not  get- 
ting on  so  fast  as  I  had  expected, 
we  were  obliged  to  camp  at  a  place 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Major  Bart- 
telot, who  had  already  been  up  to 
the  Falls  in  a  canoe.  Next  morn- 
ing a  dense  mist  detained  us  till 
8  o'clock;  but  by  10  A.M.  we 
were  made  fast  at  the  landing- 
place  of  the  old  State  station  on 
the  island  of  Wana  Eusari.  Noth- 
ing now  remained  of  this — which 
had  been  the  finest  of  all  the  Upper 
Congo  stations — but  the  gun- shed, 
and  the  roads,  which  the  Arabs 
had  for  some  reason  kept  clear  of 
grass.  Before  long  we  were  vis- 
ited by  old  Nzige,  Tippoo  Tip's 
reputed  brother — an  old  Arab  who 
appeared  to  me  as  if  he  had  just 
stepped  out  of  one  of  the  pictures 
of  the  patriarchs  which  I  used  to 
see  in  an  old  family  Bible  when  I 
was  a  child.  His  face  was  even  a 
lighter  yellow  than  his  son  Ras- 
chid's  ;  and  his  grey  beard,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  his  waist,  gave  him 
quite  a  venerable  appearance.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  long  flowing  white 
shirt,  and  had  a  white  turban  on 
his  head.  I  subsequently  found  out 
that  he  had  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  chocolate,  and  would  continue 
eating  it  as  long  as  the  supply  was 
kept  up.  Some  of  the  Arabs  with 
him  were  light-complexioned,  and 
others  black  as  negroes  :  all  were 
dressed  in  heavily  embroidered 
long  white  shirts.  Having  had  a 
good  look  round,  and  inquired  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  engine  and 
boiler  of  the  A. I. A.,  the  Arabs 
presently  departed,  and  I  was  at 
liberty  to  go  ashore.  All  the 
ground  where  the  old  State  sta- 
tion had  formerly  stood  was  now 
covered  with  Arab  houses  and 
Manyema  huts,  surrounded  by 
large  tracts  of  cleared  ground, 
planted  with  rice,  maize,  manioc, 
&c.  In  the  gun-shed  were  the  three 
Krupp  guns,  dismantled  by  Mr 
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Deane  before  quitting  the  station. 
The  breech-pieces,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  river,  had  been 
recovered  by  the  Arabs;  but  the 
breech-pins,  linch-pins,  cottas,  and 
all  the  small  pieces,  were  missing. 
The  carriages  were  so  twisted — 
probably  through  the  explosion  of 
the  powder-magazine  —  that  only 
one  gun  lay  fair  in  its  bearings, 
although  the  hinges  of  these  bear- 
ings had  been  roughly  repaired  by 
Zanzibari  smiths,  so  that  the  guns 
could  have  been  used  as  muzzle- 
loaders. 

Next  day,  being  Sunday,  Major 
Barttelot  (who  had  previously 
visited  the  place)  took  me  round 
the  island  to  see  all  the  principal 
Arabs,  with  whom  he  seemed  to 
be  on  very  friendly  terms.  The 
upper  part  of  the  island,  I  found, 
consisted  of  a  rocky  platform, 
raised  some  thirty  feet  above  the 
lower  half,  on  the  edge  of  which 
was  all  that  remained  of  the 
Wenya  village  seen  by  Stanley  in 
1883.  At  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  island  the  river  tumbles 
over  a  reef  of  rocks  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  after  which  it 
pours  down  in  a  roaring,  foaming 
rapid,  two  miles  in  length,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lay  the  little  A.I.A. 
— her  white  sun-deck  gleaming  in 
the  mid-day  light.  A  rocky  wood- 
covered  islet  in  the  very  centre  of 
this  cataract  formed  a  peaceful 
and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  war 
of  raging  waters  around  ;  while  on 
the  far  shore  the  houses  and  en- 
closures belonging  to  Tippoo  Tip 
and  his  brother  Nzige,  seen  against 
a  background  of  high  forest,  com- 
pleted as  pretty  a  picture  as  any 
I  have  seen  in  Africa. 

We  then  crossed  the  island, 
as  I  wished  to  inspect  the  small 
channel  through  which  Stanley 
passed  his  canoes  in  1877.  The 


reef  of  rocks  at  the  upper  end 
of  this  channel  was  quite  dry — 
the  water  only  leaking  through 
fissures  down  below.  The  channel 
is  about  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
could  easily  be  converted  into  a 
canal  by  which  steamers  could 
pass  the  seventh  cataract  of 
Stanley  Falls,  and  gain  access  to 
the  twenty- six  miles  of  navigable 
water  between  this  and  the  sixth 
cataract.  The  latter,  Stanley 
says,1  might,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  be  surmounted  near  the 
right  bank  by  vigorous  rowing. 
If  it  could  be  done  by  rowing,  a 
powerful  steamer  would  serve  the 
purpose  at  least  equally  well, 
and  this  would  open  another 
twenty -two  miles  of  navigable 
water.  Judging  by  what  I  heard 
from  Jamieson  (after  his  return 
from  Kassongo),  I  believe  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  get 
round  the  rest  of  the  cataracts  of 
the  Stanley  Falls  series  in  the 
same  way,  and  thus  open  out  a 
continuous  road  from  Nyangwe 
to  Leopoldville.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  much  more  feasible 
project  than  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  when  the  Congo  railway  was 
finished,  there  would  be  —  with 
the  African  Lakes  Company  ser- 
vice, vid  Zambesi,  Shire,  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  the  Stevenson  road 
to  Tanganika — two  well-organised 
lines  of  traffic  into  the  very  heart 
of  Africa.  If  the  present  rage  for 
opening  up  Africa  lasts  a  few 
years  longer,  we  shall  see  Cook 
and  Caygill  advertising  person- 
ally conducted  tours  across  the 
Dark  Continent ! 

During  our  walk  round  the  is- 
land, Major  Barttelot  and  myself 
looked  in  upon  several  of  the  chief 
Arabs  in  their  homes,  and  were 
hospitably  received  by  all,  and  re- 
galed on  maize-cakes,  honey,  and 


1  The  Congo,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
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fruit.  Passing  through  the  native 
villages,  the  men  and  women 
crowded  round  us  with  loud  "  Sen- 
nene's  "  and  rough  hand-shakings  ; 
and  more  than  one  sable  warrior 
— when  none  but  his  friends  were 
near — asked  me  if  I  had  come  to 
drive  out  the  Arabs,  as  his  people 
were  quite  ready  to  rise  against 
them.  All  of  these  hints  I  was 
obliged  to  pretend  I  did  not  under- 
stand, for  I  could  not  tell  what  on 
earth  to  answer.  Had  I  been 
free,  I  would  gladly  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  help  them ;  but  I 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  and  this  Free  State 
had  just  appointed  Tippoo  Tip 
Governor  of  Stanley  Falls.  What 
could  I  say  to  the  Bakumu  and 
Wenya  who  crowded  round  me? 
Luckily  for  myself,  I  knew  not  a 
word  of  their  language,  and  could 
easily  pretend  to  misunderstand 
the  interpretation  of  my  Bangala 
boy.  The  Bakumu  are  certainly 
the  finest-built  men  I  have  seen  on 
the  Congo,  and  I  never  met  any 
natives  who  seemed  more  heartily 
glad  to  see  white  men.  These 
people  live  principally  on  fish, 
of  which  they  catch  great  quan- 
tities when  the  river  is  flooded ; 
but,  unlike  the  Bangalas,  they  do 
not  eat  crocodiles.  The  Bangalas 
give  this  as  a  reason  why  the  cro- 
codile does  not  eat  the  Bakumu ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  crocodiles  in 
this  part  of  the  Congo  must  be  of 
a  different  species,  having  several 
times  heard  the  natives,  at  various 
places,  assert  that  there  are  two 
kinds — one  that  eats  men,  and  one 
that  does  not. 

I  have  often  seen,  on  mud  and 
sand  banks,  traces  of  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  fight  between  a 
crocodile  and  a  hippo.  One  day, 
when  I  mentioned  this  to  my  Ban- 
gala  boy,  and  asked  him  which 
animal  was  the  stronger,  he  re- 
plied, the  crocodile,  asserting  in 


proof  of  this,  that  the  latter  will 
never  let  a  hippo  eat  men,  but 
comes  up  when  the  hippo  upsets  a 
canoe,  drives  him  away,  and  eats 
the  men  himself.  Sometimes  a 
crocodile  tries  to  eat  a  young 
hippo,  and  then  the  mother  fights 
him,  and,  according  to  the  Ban- 
galas,  always  gets  beaten,  though, 
for  my  part,  I  should  think  that 
the  hippo,  with  his  huge  tusks  and 
wide  jaw,  would,  being  able  to  use 
his  feet,  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  crocodile,  who  is  wholly 
dependent  on  his  teeth,  backed  up 
by  an  occasional  lash  of  his  tail. 

As  Tippoo  Tip  was  still  away  at 
Kassongo,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
know  when  he  was  likely  to  return, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
till  he  chose  to  appear.  I  there- 
fore took  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting the  launch  and  whale-boat 
cleaned  out,  and  put  in  proper 
order  for  whatever  work  was  com- 
ing next.  On  the  afternoon  of 
May  22d,  a  tremendous  discharge 
of  muskets  on  the  right  bank 
announced  to  me  that  Tippoo  Tip, 
alias  Tippooru,  alias  Mtipula,  alias 
Hamed  bin  Mahomed,  had  arrived, 
and  I  soon  saw  Major  Barttelot 
and  Lieutenant  Van  Kerckhoven 
crossing  the  rapids  in  a  canoe. 
Being  busy  at  the  time,  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  A. LA.,  in 
spite  of  my  impatience  to  find  out 
whether  Jamieson  had  come  with 
Tippoo,  and  whether  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  men.  Later  in 
the  evening,  Major  Barttelot  re- 
turned to  the  island,  and  with  him 
was  Jamieson,  dressed  in  grey 
trousers,  grey  flannel  shirt,  and 
sun-helmet.  After  he  had  washed 
off  the  dust  of  his  journey,  we  all 
sat  down  to  dinner,  and  I  spent 
the  pleasantest  evening  I  had  en- 
joyed for  weeks.  Jamieson's  stock 
of  yarns  seemed  endless ;  and 
during  the  short  time  I  knew  him, 
he  was  always  the  same  :  no 
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matter  how  badly  things  went, 
he  never  lost  his  temper,  and 
always  had  a  song  or  a  joke  ready 
for  dull  moments.  His  great  re- 
gret was  the  scarcity  of  game. 
He  had  —  knowing  the  Zambesi 
and  Matabele-land — reckoned  on 
finding  some  sport  in  a  country 
whither,  as  yet,  few  hunters  had 
penetrated,  and  was  much  disap- 
pointed by  the  discovery  that  the 
country  round  Stanley  Falls  was 
almost  useless  as  a  hunting-ground, 
on  account  of  the  impenetrable 
undergrowth  of  the  forests.  As 
he  remarked,  he  had  hardly,  as 
yet,  seen  anything  worth  wasting 
powder  on,  and  when  he  did  catch 
a  glimpse  of  an  animal,  it  disap- 
peared into  the  dense  jungle  be- 
fore he  could  get  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder.  He  further  informed 
me  that  Tippoo  Tip  had  only 
been  able  to  get  four  hundred 
carriers  instead  of  the  promised 
six  hundred,  as  the  men  would  not 
go  to  an  unknown  country. 

A  day  or  two  later,  on  walking 
in  to  lunch,  I  found  that  Tippoo 
Tip  had  come  over,  and  was  dis- 
cussing business  with  Major  Bart- 
telot  and  Jamieson.  After  the 
light  complexion  of  the  other 
Arabs,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  Mr  Tippoo  as  black  as  any 
negro  I  had  seen ;  but  he  had 
a  fine,  well-shaped  head,  bald  at 
the  top,  and  a  short  black  beard, 
thickly  strewn  with  white  hairs. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  Arab 
style,  but  more  simply  than  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  and  had  a 
broad,  well -formed  figure.  His 
restless  eyes  gave  him  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  negroes'  heads 
with  blinking  eyes  in  the  electric 
advertisements  of  somebody's  shoe- 
polish,  which  adorned  the  walls  of 
our  London  railway-stations  some 
years  ago  —  and  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  "Nubian  blacking." 

As  I  was  pretty  busy  getting 


the  launch  ready  to  return  to 
Yambuya,  I  had  not  much  chance 
of  observing  him  further ;  but 
a  day  or  two  later,  I  crossed 
the  rapid  in  a  canoe  manned  by 
Wenya  fishermen — who,  knowing 
every  current  and  whirlpool,  man- 
age to  ferry  over  their  great  canoes 
with  comparatively  little  exertion 
— and  found  Tippoo  Tip  engaged 
in  overhauling  a  large  pile  of  ivory. 
On  seeing  me,  he  cleared  a  mat  by 
his  side,  invited  me  to  sit  down, 
and  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
watching  him,  as  each  tusk  was 
brought  up  and  marked  by  his 
men,  and  then  entered  by  him  on 
a  piece  of  paper  in  Arabic  charac- 
ters. Salim  bin  Soudi,  his  inter- 
preter, meanwhile  told  me  how  the 
ivory  I  saw  there — some  two  tons 
— had  taken  about  nine  months  to 
collect ;  how  some  came  from  the 
Lomami,  and  some  from  the  Aruh- 
wimi  regions;  of  the  fights  they 
had  had  with  natives,  &c.}  &c.,  till 
I  could  not  help  wondering  how 
many  human  lives  were  repre- 
sented by  each  tusk. 

This  interpreter,  Salim  bin  Sou- 
di, answers  so  exactly  to  the  de- 
scription of  Mahomed  bin  Say  id 
given  by  Stanley  in  '  Through  the 
Dark  Continent'  (vol.  ii.  p.  119), 
as  to  make  me  suspect  him  to  be 
the  same  man  under  a  different 
name.  He  was  constantly  coming 
to  me  for  such  things  as  oil,  car- 
tridges, cloth,  &c.,  telling  me  Tip- 
poo Tip  wanted  them ;  but,  in  so 
doing,  he  had  reckoned  without 
his  host,  as,  in  the  first  place,  I 
was  not  in  command  of  the  State 
expedition,  and  could  give  away 
nothing  without  an  order  from  the 
officer  in  charge;  and  in  the 
second,  Major  Barttelot  had  found 
him  out,  and  warned  us  in  time. 
So  one  day  when  he  came  for 
some  pieces  of  cloth,  ostensibly  for 
Tippoo  Tip,  he  was  told  they  were 
not  at  hand,  and  would  be  sent 
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over  as  soon  as  the  bale  was 
opened.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of 
the  way  than  one  of  our  men  was 
sent  to  Tippoo  Tip  with  the  cloth, 
and  returned  in  a  short  time, 
bringing  it  back,  with  the  message 
that  Tippoo  had  never  asked  for 
it.  After  this,  Mr  Salim  never 
again  tried  to  get  cloth  out  of  me 
under  false  pretences  ;  but  he 
would  freely  come  up  and  beg  for 
things  on  his  own  account. 

The  24th,  being  the  Queen's 
birthday,  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  us  ;  and  having  ob- 
tained permission,  I  ransacked  the 
"  medical  comforts "  brought  up 
from  Bangala,  and  presented  to 
Major  Barttelot  one  of  the  two 
bottles  of  champagne  I  found 
there.  Having  opened  it,  he  pro- 
posed her  most  gracious  Majesty's 
health,  which  we  drank  out  of 
enamelled  iron  cups,  Jamieson  re- 
marking that  it  was  no  use  adding 
Highland  honours,  as  we  could  not 
break  the  cups  without  the  help  of 
a  hammer  and  anvil. 

On  May  26th,  Major  Barttelot 
and  Jamieson  left  Stanley  Falls  in 
canoes  for  Yangambi,  taking  with 
them  the  400  men  brought  by  Tip- 
poo Tip  from  Kassongo,  who  were 
to  go  by  land  from  Yangambi  to 
Yambuya.  Tippoo  himself  was  to 
go  round  with  us  in  the  A. I. A. 
two  or  three  days  later.  From  the 
26th  to  the  morning  of  the  29th  I 
was  down  with  fever ;  but  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  latter  day  I 
received  a  note  from  the  officer  in 
command,  saying  that  Tippoo  Tip 
and  twenty  of  his  people  would  be 
ready  next  day,  and  that  a  canoe 
had  been  sent  down-river  to  tell  all 
the  Arabs  at  the  different  stations 
to  cut  wood  for  us.  A  little  later 
two  large  canoes,  containing  enough 
dry  wood  to  keep  us  in  fuel  for  two 
days,  came  alongside.  I  loaded  up 
with  as  much  as  I  could  carry,  and, 
having  got  everything  ready  for 
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leaving  on  the  morrow,  turned  in. 
Next  day  Tippoo  Tip  came  off,  with 
all  his  chiefs  and  women,  in  two 
large  canoes.  Many  of  these  people, 
it  is  true,  only  came  to  see  him  off; 
but,  when  all  were  sorted  out,  I 
found  that,  instead  of  20  men, 
he  had  brought  54  men  and  12 
women. 

There  was  hardly  room  to 
breathe,  and  the  rail  of  the 
launch  was  only  some  six  inches 
above  the  water.  Going  to  Tip- 
poo Tip,  I  told  him  that,  if  he 
wanted  to  take  so  many  people, 
he  must  give  us  a  larger  canoe ; 
and  he  accordingly  sent  for  one 
which,  though  large  enough  to 
hold  some  sixty  people,  made  me 
doubt  the  power  of  the  little 
steamer  to  mount  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  Aruhwimi,  with  the 
whaleboat  on  one  side  and  this 
canoe  (60  ft.  x  4  ft.  x  3  ft.)  on  the 
other.  However,  we  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Aruhwimi ;  so  I  lashed 
the  canoe  alongside  in  place  of 
our  smaller  one  (which  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  Arabs),  and  about 
8.30  A.M.  we  started  down  river. 
At  eleven  we  reached  Chioba  is- 
land, and  took  the  right-hand 
channel.  Here,  as  the  officer  in 
command  came  forward,  I  relin- 
quished my  place  to  him,  and  went 
aft  to  have  a  look  at  the  engines. 
Hearing  a  sudden  shout,  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  that  we  were  going 
full  on  to  a  reef  of  rocks,  over 
which  the  water  was  dashing  it- 
self into  foam.  I  shouted  to  the 
men  in  the  bows  to  let  go  the 
anchor,  but  they  were  too  much 
excited  to  heed  me;  so,  putting 
the  engines  full  astern  I  rushed 
forward,  but  was  too  late,  for  we 
crashed  on  to  the  rocks  with  tre- 
mendous force,  bumped  over  the 
first  reef,  and  stranded  hard  and 
fast  on  the  second.  Tippoo  Tip, 
who  had  sat  still  as  a  statue,  was 
nearly  thrown  into  the  water ;  and 
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some  one  having  unfastened  the 
bow  -  lashing  of  the  canoe,  she 
slewed  round,  and,  tearing  away 
the  stern-ropes,  drifted  off  down- 
stream, with  the  commanding  offi- 
cer and  about  forty  men  on  board. 
Stopping  the  engine,  I  tore  off  my 
coat,  and  going  into  the  water, 
examined  the  propeller,  rudder, 
and  as  much  of  the  bottom  of  the 
launch  as  I  could  reach,  to  see  if 
any  damage  was  done.  I  found 
that  we  had  escaped  with  a  big 
dent  in  the  plates,  which,  but  for 
the  reversing  of  the  engines,  would 
certainly  have  been  a  large  hole. 
Several  canoes  full  of  natives  hav- 
ing come  up,  I  sent  every  man 
who  could  swim  into  the  water ; 
and  Tippoo  with  his  chiefs  getting 
into  the  whale-boat  (which  drew 
less  water,  and  had  thus  escaped 
the  rocks),  and  thus  lightening  the 
launch  a  little,  we  contrived,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  natives,  to 
push  her  over  the  reef  into  the 
deep  water  beyond.  The  current 
was  rushing  over  the  reef  like  a 
mill-race,  but  luckily  every  one 
held  fast  to  the  boat  as  she  drifted 
clear,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  wetting,  no  one  was  the  worse. 
By  this  time  the  men  in  the 
canoes  had  got  out  their  paddles, 
and  being  unable  to  make  head- 
way against  the  current  in  the 
centre  of  the  channel,  made  for 
the  village  of  Yatakusu ;  when, 
having  again  lashed  the  canoe 
alongside,  I  got  into  dry  clothes, 
and  at  noon  we  set  off  once  more. 
We  stopped  that  night  at  Yari- 
embi,  Tippoo  and  his  people  sleep- 
ing on  shore,  and  next  day  got  off 
about  6.30  A.M.,  stopped  a  few 
minutes  at  Yaporo  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
Lomami,  where  we  arrived  about 
1  P.M.  Here  we  found  Raschid, 
who  had  come  down  the  day 
before  in  a  canoe,  and  had  a 
large  pile  of  firewood  waiting  for 


us.     We   therefore    remained    for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Next  morning  we  left  the  Lom- 
ami at  6.30, — Raschid  coming  with 
us, — and  at  7.30  A.M.,  on  June  2d, 
entered  the  Aruhwimi.  As  I  had 
anticipated,  the  A. I. A.  could  not 
make  much  headway  against  the 
current,  with  the  heavy  canoe  she 
was  towing,  and  we  mounted  but 
slowly,  so  that  it  was  late  on  the 
evening  of  June  3d  before  we  ar- 
rived at  Yambumba,  the  lowest 
Arab  settlement  on  this  river. 
Tippoo  Tip,  on  hearing  that  we 
could  reach  Yambuya  about  4 
P.M.  next  day,  if  we  had  not  to 
tow  the  canoe,  gave  orders  to  his 
people  to  get  out  their  paddles, 
and  paddle  her  up.  Accordingly, 
when  we  started  next  morning, 
we  left  about  thirty  Zanzibaris 
behind,  to  bring  up  the  canoe. 
Tippoo  Tip,  the  whole  time  he 
was  on  board,  always  sat  Turkish 
fashion,  in  the  same  place,  on 
some  bales  of  cloth.  As  it  was 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  neither 
he  nor  his  men  ate  anything  dur- 
ing the  day.  About  4  P.M.  we 
generally  stopped  at  some  Arab 
settlement,  where  Tippoo  and  his 
men,  going  ashore,  spread  out 
their  prayer -mats,  and  occupied 
themselves  in  devotion  till  six, 
when,  the  sun  having  set,  they 
prepared  some  food,  and  feasted 
during  the  night.  As  long  as  we 
were  in  the  Congo,  we  always 
managed  to  reach  an  Arab  settle- 
ment at  night ;  but  on  enter- 
ing the  Aruhwimi,  we  had  one 
night  to  sleep  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, the  Arabs  not  having  yet 
reached  the  villages  on  the  lower 
part  of  this  river.  When  told 
that  we  could  not  reach  Yam- 
bumba (the  nearest  Arab  settle- 
ment) in  time  to  pass  the  night 
there,  Tippoo  Tip  said  he  would 
stop  at  the  first  island  we  came 
to  that  had  a  native  village  on  it. 
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A  little  after  4  P.M.  we  came  to  a 
village  on  a  small  island,  and  ap- 
proached the  shore.  As  soon  as 
we  were  near  enough,  the  Arabs 
and  Manyemas  jumped  ashore,  gun 
in  hand,  and  drove  the  natives 
out  of  the  village,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  where  they 
took  to  their  canoes,  and  tried 
to  cross  the  river — the  Arabs  and 
Manyemas,  our  allies  !  standing  on 
the  bank,  pouring  a  perfect  hail  of 
iron  slugs  after  the  wretched  fugi- 
tives. Having  cleared  the  island 
of  natives,  the  Manyemas  started 
to  catch  all  the  fowls,  goats,  and 
any  other  live  stock  they  could 
find ;  and  one  of  them  came  out 
of  a  hut  with  a  half-boiled,  steam- 
ing human  head — which  was,  how- 
ever, speedily  thrown  into  the 
river  by  the  Arabs.  Having  seen 
all  right  on  board  the  boat,  I 
went  ashore,  and  found  Tippoo 
Tip,  Governor  of  Stanley  Falls 
District  for  the  Etat  Indepen- 
dant  du  Congo,  making  himself 
comfortable  in  the  huts  whence 
he  had  just  ejected  the  rightful 
owners. 

Leaving  Yambumba  at  6.30  A.M. 
on  June  4th,  without  the  large 
canoe,  we  were  able  to  make  a  good 
run,  and  about  11.30  A.M.  stopped 
at  a  small  Manyema  settlement  to 
cut  up  some  wood  we  had  on  board, 
which  was  too  large  for  the  fur- 
nace of  the  A. I. A.  While  on  shore 
looking  after  the  wood,  I  heard  a 
shout  from  some  of  my  men,  and 
looking  up  saw  the  Stanley  coming 
round  the  far  bend  of  the  river. 
The  officer  in  command  of  the 
A. I. A.  went  off  with  Tippoo  Tip 
in  a  canoe  to  meet  her ;  and  by 
the  time  she  was  abreast  of  us,  I 
had  enough  wood  on  board,  and 
was  ready  to  follow  her  up-stream 
to  Yambuya.  At  5.30  P.M.  I 
made  fast  to  the  bank,  just  below 
the  spot  where  Captain  Shager- 
strom  had  moored  his  steamer. 


This  was  a  full  mile  from  the 
camp,  as  the  river  had  fallen  dur- 
ing my  absence,  and  there  was 
now  not  enough  water  over  the 
rocks  to  make  it  safe  to  approach 
the  rapids.  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  my  old  friends  Shagerstrom 
and  De  Man,  the  captain  and  en- 
gineer of  the  Stanley;  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  clear  of  the  hundred 
and  one  things  that  had  to  be  at- 
tended to,  I  went  on  board  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  I  found  that  the 
Stanley  had  brought  up  the  long- 
expected  garrison  for  the  Falls 
Station,  in  charge  of  three  Belgian 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  to  act  as 
Tippoo  Tip's  secretary;  and  that, 
just  after  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Aruhwimi,  they  had  heard  that  we 
were  on  our  way  to  Yambuya  with 
Tippoo  Tip,  and  had  turned  back 
to  follow  us.  Being  a  much  larger 
and  more  powerful  steamer  than 
the  A. I. A.,  she  had  picked  up  the 
canoe  left  by  us  at  Yambumba  and 
brought  it  up  with  her.  Tippoo 
Tip,  highly  elated  at  the  arrival  of 
this  long-promised  secretary,  now 
departed  for  Salim  Mahomed's 
camp  in  his  canoe,  taking  with 
him,  to  my  great  relief,  all  his 
chiefs,  men,  women,  and  household 
gods.  I  dined  that  night  on  board 
the  Stanley,  and  it  was  late  before 
I  turned  in. 

Next  morning  (June  5th)  I  was 
up  before  daylight,  and  at  5.30  A.M. 
was  on  my  way  to  the  camp,  where 
t  found  that  Major  Barttelot  and 
Jamieson  had  arrived  all  right. 
Troup  was  much  the  same  as  when 
I  left  him,  but  brightened  up  when 
he  heard  that  the  Stanley  had 
arrived,  and  that  he  would  shortly 
be  able  to  start  down  river,  Bonny 
had  in  some  manner  hurt  his  right 
hand,  which  was  swollen  to  three 
times  its  proper  size. 

As  Tippoo  Tip  had  stipulated 
that  none  of  the  loads  carried  by 
his  men  were  to  exceed  40  Ib.  in 
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weight,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
400  loads  from  60  Ib.  to  40  Ib. 
This  meant  unscrewing  the  lid  of 
each  case  of  ammunition,  removing 
a  portion  of  the  contents,  filling 
up  the  empty  space  with  dried 
grass,  and  screwing  on  the  lids 
again.  Troup  and  Bonny  being 
laid  up,  and  the  Major  busy  writ- 
ing despatches,  there  was  only 
Jamieson  to  attend  to  this  work. 
Seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  I  re- 
turned to  the  A. I. A.,  and  having 
finished  the  trifling  repairs  she 
required,  went  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  expedition,  and 
telling  him  niy  boat  was  in  good 
order,  obtained  his  leave  to  take 
one  of  my  men,  and  go  up  to  the 
camp  to  help.  As  the  Manyemas 
and  Arabs  had  left  the  A. I. A.  and 
whale-boat  in  a  very  dirty  state,  I 
set  the  rest  of  my  men  to  clean 
them  out  in  my  absence,  and  was 
just  going  to  start  for  the  camp 
when  a  note  arrived  from  Major 
Barttelot,  asking  that  two  car- 
penters (natives  of  Lagos),  who 
had  come  up  on  the  Stanley  for 
the  Falls  Station,  might  be  sent 
to  assist  him.  Having  obtained 
these  two  men,  I  took  a  canoe  and 
went  up  to  the  camp,  where  I 
found  Jamieson  hard  at  work 
with  a  screw-driver,  singing  all 
the  time.  He  was  very  glad  to 
see  the  three  men  I  had  brought, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all 
busy  among  the  ammunition-cases. 
I  was  in  that  camp  three  days  and 
two  nights,  and  I  do  not  ever 
remember  to  have  enjoyed  a  piece 
of  work  more  than  I  did  the  alter- 
ing of  those  loads  at  Yambuya, 
for  Jamieson  kept  up  a  continuous 
string  of  yarns,  songs,  and  jokes, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  labour,  made 
me  sorry  that  the  day  was  over, 
when  the  watchman  came  to  piga 
ngoma  (beat  the  drum)  at  6  P.M. 
During  the  evening,  and  far  into 
the  night,  we  sorted  out  the  lighter 


loads  ;  and  as  each  was  finished,  it 
was  stacked  in  the  middle  of  the 
camp,  under  an  old  tent-cover. 

On  June  7th  I  finished  the  last 
of  the  loads;  and  being  by  this 
time  fairly  tired  out,  returned  to 
the  A. I. A.  in  the  evening,  turned 
in,  and  had  a  good  sleep.  While 
at  the  camp,  I  had  slept  in  the 
mess  -  room,  on  an  old  tent, — the 
Major  and  Jamieson  lending  me 
a  couple  of  blankets.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  I  went  up 
to  see  Tippoo  Tip  muster  the  car- 
avan. There  were  130  surplus 
loads  ;  and  the  Major  decided  that, 
as  he  could  not  get  men  to  carry 
them,  they  would  be  safest  in  Ban- 
gala.  Accordingly,  Captain  Sha- 
gerstrom  took  them  down  to  the 
Stanley,  as  well  as  two  donkeys 
— the  country  through  which  the 
expedition  had  to  go  being  so  bad 
that  a  donkey  would  have  been 
no  use.  About  9  A.M.,  Tippoo  Tip 
and  the  Manyemas  came  for  the 
loads,  which  were  all  ready,  laid 
out  in  rows,  just  outside  the  camp- 
gate.  I  was  talking  to  Troup 
inside  his  hut,  when  I  heard  a 
noise  —  something  between  a  yell 
and  the  howling  of  hyenas,  and 
rushing  out,  found  that  the  400 
men  brought  by  Tippoo  Tip  had 
refused  their  loads,  because  they 
said  some  of  them  were  a  pound  or 
two  over  the  regulation  weight.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Tippoo  Tip 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  re- 
fusal or  not ;  but  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  Arabs  walked  away  to  Sa- 
lim  Mahomed's  house,  while  the 
Manyemas  dispersed  to  their  camp. 
Major  Barttelot,  Jamieson,  and 
Bonny  held  a  consultation,  and 
the  Free  State  officers  having 
come  from  the  steamers,  they  all 
adjourned  to  Salim  Mahomed's 
house,  where  a  big  palaver  took 
place.  The  result  of  this  was 
very  unsatisfactory,  Tippoo  Tip 
refusing  to  force  the  men  to 
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carry  the  loads  as  they  were. 
The  loads  could  not  be  reduced 
to  the  required  weight  without  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble,  as  the 
powder  and  cartridges  were  in  air- 
tight, soldered  tins,  weighing  about 
15  Ib.  each.  Three  of  these  tins, 
packed  in  a  wooden  case,  of  from 
10  to  12  Ib.  weight,  formed  a  load. 
Thus,  when  one  tin  of  powder  was 
taken  out,  each  load,  including  the 
case,  would  weigh  41  Ib.  or  42  Ib. 
To  reduce  this,  the  tins  would  have 
to  be  opened,  and,  after  taking  out 
a  pound  or  two  of  powder,  soldered 
up  again.  Except  the  engineer  of 
the  Stanley  and  myself,  there  was 
no  one  at  Yambuya  who  had  either 
the  tools  or  the  practice  necessary 
for  soldering  up  the  tins ;  and  as 
the  State  officials  would  not  hear 
of  the  steamers  remaining  at  Yam- 
buya any  longer,  things  began  to 
look  serious. 

I  had  too  much  to  do  preparing 
for  departure  on  the  morrow  to  re- 
main any  longer  at  the  camp ;  so 
saying  good-bye  to  the  Major  and 
his  companions,  I  returned  to  the 
launch.  Shortly  afterwards  Troup 
was  brought  down  in  the  whale- 
boat  by  Captain  Shagerstrom ; 
and  going  on  board  the  Stanley,  I 
found  him  already  looking  better. 
In  the  evening  I  heard  that  Tippoo 
Tip  had  been  persuaded  to  pass  all 
the  loads  containing  powder  and 
cartridges  in  air-tight  tins,  thus 
leaving  only  about  120  loads  to  be 
reduced.  I  also  received  orders 
to  take  the  whale-boat  up  to  the 
camp  before  daylight  next  morn- 
ing, and  fetch  down  Raschid  and 
ten  other  Arabs.  At  3  A.M.  on 
June  9th  the  Stanley's  fires  were  lit, 
and  at  4  I  turned  out  and  kindled 
those  of  the  A.I.A.  By  5  I  had 
got  my  Bangalas  into  the  whale- 
boat,  and  was  being  paddled  up 
the  stream  by  starlight.  Just  as 
we  passed  the  Stanley,  whose  open 
furnace-doors  shed  a  weird  light 


across  the  dark  river,  Captain 
Shagerstrom  ascended  the  bridge 
and  blew  a  long  blast  on  his 
whistle,  and  before  I  reached  the 
camp  she  had  turned,  and  was 
steaming  off  on  her  way  to  the 
Falls.  On  arriving  at  the  landing- 
place,  I  found  Tippoo  Tip  waiting 
with  a  whole  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  whom  he  wanted  to  send 
round  in  the  A.I.A.  He  himself 
intended  remaining  behind,  to  see 
the  expedition  start,  and  then 
crossing  to  Yangambi,  and  going 
up  to  the  Falls  in  a  canoe.  Though 
day  was  breaking  by  this  time,  I 
determined  to  have  one  more  look 
at  the  members  of  the  expedition ; 
so  I  dashed  up  the  bluff,  through 
the  water-gate  into  the  camp,  and 
into  Major  Barttelot's  hut.  The 
Major  was  sitting  on  some  boxes, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and 
his  elbows  on  his  knees ;  he  seemed 
more  depressed  than  I  had  ever 
seen  him  before.  "  Good-bye,  Ma- 
jor !"  I  shouted;  "I  have  only 
two  minutes  to  spare."  On  hear- 
ing my  voice,  he  jumped  up  like  a 
shot,  and  seized  my  outstretched 
hand,  exclaiming,  "Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  old  fellow.  We  may  all  be 
dead  in  another  week,  you  know." 
Just  then,  the  notes  of  a  bugle 
sounding  the  recall,  and  a  long 
whistle  from  the  A.I.A.,  came  float- 
ing up  on  the  still  morning  air,  and 
one  of  my  men  rushed  in  to  tell 
me  she  was  going  to  start.  I 
turned  to  the  Major,  who  con- 
tinued, "  I  should  like  to  get  home 
to  the  old  place  again.  If  you  get 
home  before  news  of  me  arrives, 
tell  my  father  I  was  all  right  when 
you  saw  me."  "All  right,"  said 
I,  as  I  rushed  out.  Jamieson  and 
Bonny  were  in  the  mess-room,  the 
former  in  high  spirits  at  the  pros- 
pect of  starting  at  last.  A  few 
hurried  words  of  farewell,  and  I 
ran  down  to  the  landing-place, 
when  I  found  that  Tippoo  Tip  had 
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filled  up  my  boat  with  about  fifty 
men,  women,  and  boys  After 
much  persuasion,  he  consented  to 
take  twenty  out ;  but  even  then,  I 
knew  we  could  not  go,  as  the  Stan- 
ley had  left  with  the  large  canoe 
fully  loaded,  and  we  had  nothing 
but  the  small  launch  and  whale- 
boat.  However,  I  started,  and 
when  we  reached  the  A. I. A.,  Ras- 
chid,  seeing  the  overloaded  condi- 
tion of  the  two  boats,  disposed  of 
ten  more  people,  and  we  at  length 
got  under  way.  Before  we  had 
gone  very  far,  one  of  my  men  (a 
Zanzibari)  came  and  told  me  that 
Tippoo  Tip  had  told  the  Many  em  as 
that,  if  the  Major  did  not  treat 
them  well,  they  were  to  shoot  him. 
This  was  such  an  astonishing  state- 
ment, that  I  could  hardly  believe 
it ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  seve- 
ral of  Tippoo's  own  men,  then  on 
board,  and,  some  days  later,  by 
Salim  bin  Soudi,  the  interpreter. 
Had  it  been  in  my  power,  I  would 
have  gone  back  to  the  camp  and 
told  the  Major ;  but  I  was  not  in 
command,  and  had  to  obey  orders 
and  go  on.  From  that  time  until 
the  day  when  I  received  the  news 
of  the  Major's  death,  I  realised 
what  the  feelings  of  Damocles  must 
have  been,  as,  day  after  day,  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  that  the  death  which 
I  seemed  to  know  was  coming,  yet 
was  powerless  to  avert,  had  over- 
taken him.  Yet  when,  weeks  af- 
terwards, the  sad  tidings  reached 
me,  I  hardly  seemed  to  realise  it. 
As  long  as  I  live,  I  hope  never  to 
be  in  the  same  position  again.  It 
seemed  like  one  long,  long  night- 
mare :  the  everlasting  falling  down 
a  precipice  which  has  no  bottom  is 
the  only  thing  to  which  I  can  com- 
pare the  state  of  suspense  I  was  in 
for  the  next  ten  weeks.  But  how 
different  was  the  awakening  ! 
The  day  after  the  Stanley  left 


Stanley  Falls,  as  I  was  on  board 
the  A.I. A.  writing  a  letter  to  Mr 
Deane,  to  tell  him  about  the 
present  position  of  affairs  in  his 
old  station,  a  steamer  appeared 
round  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Taking  a  canoe,  I  went  down 
to  meet  her,  and  found  she 
was  the.  Holland — the  new  stern- 
wheeler  of  the  Dutch  Trading 
Company,  with  Mr  Greshoff  (man- 
ager of  their  factories  on  the  Up- 
per Congo)  on  board.  Soon  after 
boarding  her,  I  heard  the  sad 
news  of  Mr  Deane's  death.  I 
could  get  no  particulars,  except 
that,  while  out  shooting,  he  had 
been  knocked  down  by  an  elephant, 
which  had  driven  his  tusk  through 
his  neck  from  behind.  I  was  also 
told  that  Captain  Bayley  had  been 
obliged  to  go  home  on  account  of 
illness.  The  Holland  had  picked 
up  Tippoo  Tip  and  his  men  at 
Yalasula,  to  which  place  they  had 
marched  from  Yambuya. 

The  Arabs  having  departed  to 
their  houses,  and  the  Holland 
being  made  fast,  I  went  up  to 
lunch.  On  returning  to  the  A.  I.  A., 
my  unfinished  letter  to  Deane 
caught  my  eye.  Deane — who  in 
1886  had,  for  a  whole  month, 
evaded  the  Arabs,  living  in  the 
depth  of  the  jungle,  with  no  clothes 
but  a  piece  of  old  blanket  round 
his  loins,  and  reduced  to  eating 
caterpillars  and  wood- worms1  to 
avoid  starvation — all  of  which  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  deter  him 
from  returning  to  Africa, — Deane 
killed — and  by  an  elephant!  I 
tore  up  my  letter,  flung  it  into  the 
river,  and,  seizing  my  gun,  went 
off  into  the  bush  to  shoot  some- 
thing. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent 
by  me  in  overhauling  the  engines 
of  the  A.I.A.j  and  by  Mr  Greshoff 
in  buying  Tippoo  Tip's  ivory  with 


1  This  is  a  fact. 
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gunpowder.  The  day  before  I  left 
Stanley  Falls,  Salim  Mahomed 
arrived  from  Yambuya,  bringing 
a  letter  from  Major  Barttelot  to 
Tippoo  Tip.  From  him  I  learnt 
that  Barttelot,  Jamieson,  and 
Bonny,  were  quite  well,  and  were 
encamped  six  days'  march  east  of 
Yambuya ;  that  the  Manyemas  had 
already  begun  to  give  trouble,  and 
that  this  fact  formed  the  subject 
of  the  Major's  letter  to  Tippoo 
Tip. 

On  the  morning  of  June  25th, 
we  were  visited  by  a  tremendous 
tornado ;  but  by  8.30  A.M.  both  the 
A. I. A.  and  the  Holland  had  steam 
up,  and  were  ready  to  start,  which 
we  did  shortly  after,  leaving  be- 
hind us  the  three  Belgian  officers 
who  had  come  up  in  the  Stanley 
to  rebuild  the  station.  As  soon 
as  we  were  clear  of  the  rocky  part 
of  the  river,  which  extends  some 
twenty  miles  below  the  Falls,  the 
A. I. A.  was  made  fast  alongside  the 
Holland,  and  together  we  steamed 
down  to  Bangala,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  3d.  On 
July  6th  the  Holland  left  for  Stan- 
ley Pool ;  and  on  the  7th  I  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  violent  pains  in 
the  stomach,  and  before  night  was 
down  with  acute  dysentery.  I 
tried  a  large  dose  (60  grains)  of 
ipecacuanha,  which  seemed  to  ar- 
rest the  disease  for  some  hours, 
but  only  to  break  out  again  in  a 
chronic  form.  Of  all  that  hap- 
pened during  the  next  four  weeks 
I  have  no  very  clear  recollection. 
I  got  little  if  any  sleep,  until  the 
En  Avant  arrived  from  the  Pool, 
with  Mr  Herbert  Ward,  who  was 
returning  to  Yambuya,  after  hav- 
ing sent  off  his  despatches  to  the 
Emin  Relief  Committee,  from 
Loanda.  As  Major  Barttelot  had 
left  Yambuya,  Ward  was  to  re- 
main at  Bangala  till  he  received 
further  orders  from  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  on  learning  what  was 


the  matter  with  me,  he  set  to  work 
to  make  me  as  comfortable  as  he 
could,  so  that  I  soon  began  to  im- 
prove a  little.  The  A. I. A.  having 
meanwhile  left  for  the  Pool,  I  ap- 
plied to  the  chief  for  a  canoe  to 
take  me  down  to  the  missionary 
station  at  Equator.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  19th,  I  received  notice 
that  the  canoe  and  twenty -two 
Bangalas  were  ready  for  me.  I 
crawled  down  to  the  landing-place, 
and  lay  down  on  the  top  of  my 
boxes,  under  a  kind  of  awning  of 
mats  put  up  by  my  boy ;  and  say- 
ing good-bye  to  Ward,  was  paddled 
away.  In  the  evening  a  heavy 
rain  came  on,  which  continued  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  next  thirty- 
six  hours.  I  managed  to  keep 
dry,  by  crouching  in  a  heap  under 
the  only  two  blankets  I  had,  and 
at  last  arrived  at  Equator  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  more 
dead  than  alive.  Here  I  was  very 
kindly  received  by  Mr  Banks,  of 
the  American  Baptist  Mission,  who 
took  me  into  his  house,  and — to- 
gether with  his  wife,  who  made 
me  beef -tea,  and  anything  else 
that  I  could  take,  and  was  un- 
tiring in  her  efforts  for  my  comfort 
— did  all  in  his  power  to  restore 
me  to  health.  In  about  a  fort- 
night I  was  able  to  walk  about  a 
little,  and  began  to  think  I  should 
soon  be  all  right,  when  eczema 
broke  out  all  over  my  lower  limbs, 
and  speedily  spread,  till  I  was  one 
huge  sore  from  my  neck  down- 
wards. What  saved  my  face  I  do 
not  know,  but  was  glad  to  find 
that  my  head  was  not  attacked. 
At  last,  after  what  seemed  to  me 
ages,  the  En  Avant  arrived  from 
Stanley  Falls,  bringing  the  sad  news 
of  Major  Barttelot's  death.  I  left 
in  her  the  same  day,  arriving  at 
Leopoldville,  August  22d.  There  I 
had  a  slight  relapse,  and,  learning 
from  the  doctor  at  the  station  that 
I  should  not  recover  if  I  remain- 
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ed  in  Africa,  applied  for  a  ham- 
mock and  carriers  to  take  me  to 
the  coast;  and  on  August  29th,  was 
carried  out  of  L^opoldville  on  my 
way  to  Matadi.  I  will  pass  over 
the  miseries  of  the  first  stage  of 
my  journey,  which  I  duly  sur- 
vived, arriving  at  Lukungu,  Sep- 
tember 5th.  Here,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr  Hoste  (of  the 
A.B.M.U.),  who  gave  me  some 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  I  obtained 
some  relief  from  the  unremitting 
pain  of  the  eczema  ;  and  here,  too, 
I  found  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr  Hens, 
an  artist,  who  had  come  out  with 
me  nearly  three  years  before,  and 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  left 
him  at  Boma,  when  going  up 
country.  Since  that  time  he  had 
been  to  Europe,  and  returned  to 
the  Congo,  and  was  now  on  his 
way  home  for  the  second  time, 
only  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  before  starting  for  the  coast. 
On  September  7th,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
Ward,  who  was  carried  into  Luk- 
ungu in  a  hammock,  being  unable 
to  walk  on  account  of  ulcers  on 
his  feet.  I  was  greatly  shocked 
by  the  sad  news  he  told  me  of 
Jamieson's  death  from  fever  at 
Bangala.  While  deploring  the 
sad  event,  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  devoted  and  untiring 
courage  with  which  Jamieson  had 
stuck  to  his  duty  till  the  last ;  and 
I  hope  that  when  Ward  comes 
home,  we  shall  have  full  particu- 
lars of  the  events  which  brought 
about  his  death.  It  seems  that 
after  Major  Barttelot  was  shot, 
Jamieson,  leaving  Bonny  to  look 
after  the  caravan,  returned  to 
Stanley  Falls  with  the  assassin, 
and  handed  him  over  to  the 
officials  of  the  Free  State,  who, 
after  trial,  sentenced  him  to  death; 
He  then,  having  made  arrange- 
ments with  Tippoo  Tip  for  supply- 
ing men  to  take  the  remaining 


loads  to  Wadelai,  started  down- 
river in  a  canoe  to  bring  up  Ward 
and  the  loads  lying  at  Bangala. 
Two  or  three  days  after  leaving 
the  Falls  with  a  crew  of  Manye- 
mas,  not  feeling  very  well,  he  was 
lying  down  in  the  canoe  under  a 
mat,  when  some  natives,  seeing  a 
canoe  full  of  Manyemas,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  Arabs  were  descend- 
ing the  river  on  a  raid,  prepared 
to  attack  them.  On  perceiving 
this,  the  men  came  to  Jamieson, 
and  hearing  what  was  the  matter, 
he  stood  up  in  the  blazing  sun, 
waving  his  hat  to  the  natives. 
The  latter,  seeing  a  white  man, 
desisted  from  the  attack  ;  but  the 
exposure  brought  on  fever,  and  for 
eight  days  and  nights — until  his 
arrival  at  Bangala — Jamieson  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  soaked 
to  the  skin  by  the  water  which 
had  accumulated  there,  and  with- 
out a  drop  of  tea  or  anything  but 
Congo  water  to  quench  his  burn- 
ing thirst.  With  almost  super- 
human courage,  he  attempted  to 
throw  off  the  fever,  and  at  last 
reached  Bangala  alive,  but  that 
was  all.  He  lived  only  two  days, 
but,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  suc- 
ceeded in  telling  Ward  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Stanley  Falls ;  and 
then,  having  done  all  that  a  man 
could  possibly  do,  he  died;  al- 
most his  last  words — "Hang  this 
fever  !  if  I  could  only  face  it,  I 
could  beat  it  ! " — showing  how,  to 
the  very  end,  he  fought  against 
the  sinking  stupor.  As  Ward 
said,  it  was  nothing  but  sheer 
pluck  that  kept  him  alive  till  his 
work  was  done.  He  had  simply 
lived  for  some  days  on  his  deter- 
mination to  reach  Bangala,  where 
he  expected  to  find  Ward,  who 
would  be  able  to  relieve  him. 
His  object  gained,  his  strong 
will  gave  way  under  the  fearful 
strain,  and  one  more  name  was 
added  to  the  long  roll  of  those 
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who    have    given   their   lives   for 
Africa. 

As  soon"  as  he  was  buried,  Ward 
left  Bangala  in  a  canoe  for.Le"opold- 
ville,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
Loanda  to  get  instructions  from 
the  Committee.  He  only  rested 
one  night  at  Lukungu,  and  next 
morning  (September  6th),  at  6  A.M., 
he  was  off  for  Matadi.  To  show 
the  speed  with  which  he  travelled, 
I  may  mention  that  a  few  hours 
later,  when  my  carriers  appeared, 
the  chief  of  the  station  handed 
me  a  letter  to  Mr  Ingham,  a  mis- 
sionary at  Banza  Manteka.  This 
letter,  as  I  subsequently  found, 
Ward  had  sent  off  by  special  mes- 
senger two  days  before  his  depar- 
ture from  Leopoldville ;  and  Mr 
Ingham,  after  opening  it,  turned 
to  me,  and  asked  why  Ward  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  him, 
and  then  come  on  ahead  of  his 
letter,  to  tell  him  all  the  news  in 
person  —  a  question  I  could  not 
answer.  At  noon  I  was  carried 
out  of  Lukungu,  and  next  day  was 
nearly  mad  with  the  pain  of  the 
eczema,  which  was  rendered  worse 
than  ever  by  the  friction  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  hammock. 
On  arriving  at  Banza  Manteka,  I 
was  again  indebted  to  a  mission- 
ary— Mr  Ingham — for  a  temporary 
respite,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening  with  him  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Richards.  On  the  morning  of 
September  14th,  I  passed  through 
Mpallaballa,  another  station  of  the 
A.B.M.U.,  where  I  stopped  an 
hour  or  two  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Clark.  Leaving  here  at  2  P.M.,  I 
crossed  the  Mpozo  about  four 
o'clock.  As  I  was  carried  over 
the  top  of  the  last  ridge,  I  raised 
myself  in  my  hammock ;  and  my 
men,  giving  a  shout,  broke  into  a 
run,  and  carried  me  suddenly  into 
view  of  the  waters  of  the  Lower 
Congo.  There,  almost  under  my 
feet,  rolled  the  grand  old  river, 


her  waters  looking  like  a  flood  of 
liquid  gold  in  the  light  of  the  sink- 
ing sun,  as  they  foamed  and  curled 
away  down  their  rocky  channel 
towards  the  ocean.  Between  me 
and  the  river  lay  a  rocky  ridge, 
over  which  I  could  just  see  the 
tops  of  a  grove  of  trees,  marking 
the  site  of  Matadi.  Three  or  four 
miles  down  the  river  I  could  des- 
cry the  roofs  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion-station at  Underbill,  perched 
on  a  high  rocky  point,  behind 
which  the  river  disappeared  from 
view.  Opposite  this  was  the 
"  Devil's  Caldron  "  —  a  large  bay 
surrounded  by  cliffs  from  600  to 
800  feet  high.  The  mighty  river, 
in  attempting  to  reach  the  sea, 
has  scooped  out  this  huge  indenta- 
tion before  taking  a  turn  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  its  former  course, 
and  now  foams  round  and  round 
in  great  whirlpools,  which  seem  to 
flash  streaks  of  light  across  the 
dark  shadows  thrown  by  the  cliffs 
— the  deep  indigo  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  north  bank  forming 
a  splendid  background  to  the  whole 
picture. 

The  prospect  of  speedily  finish- 
ing their  task  seemed  to  animate 
my  men,  and  they  tore  down  the 
steep  hill  at  such  a  pace  that  I 
suffered  agonies  from  the  excessive 
friction  of  the  shaking  hammock 
on  my  sore  skin.  However,  I  did 
not  stop  them,  as  I  knew  that  in 
half  an  hour  it  would  all  be  over. 
Just  at  sunset  I  was  carried  up  to 
the  door  of  the  chief's  house  at 
Matadi,  and  was  soon  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  a  room, 
while  my  carriers  were  dismissed 
to  the  camp.  In  the  evening  I 
heard  that  Ward  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  but  too  late  to  catch 
the  steamer,  and  had,  although 
dead  tired,  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  procure  a  canoe  to  take 
him  down  to  Boma  by  night,  rather 
than  lose  the  Portuguese  mail-boat, 
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by  which  he  intended  to  send  his 
despatches  to  the  Island  of  S. 
Thom^.1  Having  had  but  little 
sleep  the  last  few  nights,  I  obtained 
some  opium-pills  from  the  chief  of 
Matadi,  and  one  of  them  soon  sent 
me  into  a  kind  of  doze,  from  which 
I  did  not  awake  till  nearly  8  A.M. 
the  next  day,  when  I  heard  that  a 
schooner  was  to  leave  for  Bom  a  at 
eleven.  As  it  was  not  likely  that 
another  steamer  would  come  up 
that  week,  I  decided  to  go  in  the 
schooner ;  and  accordingly,  having 
had  all  my  loads  stowed  on  board, 
I  was  carried  down  to  the  beach, 
and  placed  in  the  stern  of  the  ves- 
sel, which  was  an  open  boat  of  ten 
tons,  manned  by  Cabindas.  The 
wind  was  up-river,  and  we  had  to 
tack,  which  so  delayed  us  that,  by 
the  time  the  wind  dropped,  after 
sunset,  we  were  still  fifteen  miles 
from  Boma,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  schooner's 
deck,  covered  with  a  blanket. 
Next  morning  we  were  off  again 
at  daylight,  and  reached  Boma  at 
9  A.M.,  where  I  was  glad  to  turn 
into  bed,  in  a  room  given  me  by 
the  chief  of  the  station.  As  I 
was  able  to  get  more  nourishing 
food  here  than  up  the  river,  I  soon 
became  stronger,  and  was  able  to 
get  about  a  little.  For  this  im- 
provement in  health  I  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  Mr  Ainsworth,  of 
Messrs  Hatton  &  Cookson's  fac- 
tory, Boma,  who  sent  me  eggs  and 
other  dainties  not  to  be  had  in  the 
crowded  State  station,  and  even 
offered  to  accommodate  me  in  his 
house  until  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish mail-steamer. 

On  September  21st,  the  African 
Steamship  Company's  steamer  Af- 
rica arrived  from  Antwerp.  She 
had  to  go  on  to  Loanda,  and  was 


to  call  again  at  Banana ;  but  as 
there  was  no  other  steamer  leaving 
for  England,  I  decided  to  go  on 
board  at  once  rather  than  remain 
at  Boma.  Accordingly,  I  embarked 
on  September  24th,  and  by  noon 
the  Africa  was  steaming  down  the 
Congo  on  her  way  to  Loanda.  By 
the  9th  of  October,  when,  at  10 
A.M.,  we  reached  Banana,  on  our 
return  from  that  dirty  Portuguese 
settlement,  my  health  had  greatly 
benefited  by  the  voyage,  and  I  was 
by  this  time  nearly  cured  of  eczema, 
though  still  very  weak.  Mr  Hens, 
who  had  followed  me  down  to  Boma, 
came  on  board  here,  and  on  Octo- 
ber llth,  the  Africa  steamed  out  of 
Banana  homeward  bound.  I  now 
congratulated  myself  that  my 
troubles  were  ended,  but  soon  dis- 
covered that  I  had  been  shouting 
too  soon,  for  I  had  not  yet  "  em- 
erged from  the  forest  primeval." 
A  day  or  two  later  I  had  another 
relapse  of  dysentery,  and  on  reach- 
ing Lagos,  my  disgust  with  things 
in  general  was  further  increased 
by  the  announcement  that  the 
Africa  had  been  chartered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Kotonou,  and  load  palm- 
kernels  for  Marseilles. 

Where  in  Africa  was  Kotonou  1 
We  soon  found  out,  for  five  or 
six  hours'  steaming  westward  from 
Lagos  brought  us  to  a  miserably 
small  French  station,  situated  on 
a  spit  of  sand  behind  which  was  a 
large  lagoon.  There  was  a  terrible 
surf  here,  and  the  place  swarmed 
with  sharks.  We  soon  found  that, 
owing  to  the  surf,  it  would  take 
some  thirty-five  days  for  the  ship 
to  load  up, — but  were  saved  from 
utter  despair  by  hearing  that  the 
s.s.  Hiafra,  belonging  to  the  same 
company  as  the  Africa,  would  come 
up  in  a  few  days,  and  take  us  to 


1  There  is  no  telegraph  station  on  the  Congo,  the  cable  going  right  past  the 
mouth  to  S.  Paul  cle  Loanda.  S.  Thomt3  is  the  next  nearest  station  after 
Loanda. 
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Liverpool.  Late  at  night,  on  Oc- 
tober 26th,  she  made  her  welcome 
appearance,  and  next  morning 
Captain  Bales  came  to  fetch  all 
the  passengers.  I  was  still  feeling 
very  sick  and  weak;  and  it  was 
not  until  we  reached  the  Canary 
Islands  that — lying  in  a  comfort- 
able deck-chair  lent  me  by  the 
captain,  and  watching  the  sun 
sink  behind  the  towering  peak  of 
Teneriffe — I  began  to  think  life 
worth  living,  and  to  find  that 
there  were  times  when  one  could, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
forget  the  hardships  of  the  past. 
On  November  22d  we  at  last  en- 
tered the  Mersey,  and  I  experi- 
enced a  new  sensation  when,  on 
landing,  I  found  none  but  white 
faces  around  me,  and  met  fair  ladies 
in  every  street  by  the  score,  of 
whom,  during  the  past  three  years, 
I  had  perhaps  seen  a  dozen.  Be- 
fore evening  I  was  comfortably 
established  in  the  North-western 
Hotel,  and  dined  there  with  Mr 
Herford,  a  fellow-passenger,  who 
had  spent  three  years  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  fresh  food,  snowy 
table-cloths,  and  good  cooking 
were  especially  enjoyable  after  the 
tinned  chop  and  tough  goat  of 
Africa,  and  the  scarcely  less 
leathery  beef  of  the  Canaries.  We 
both  agreed,  as  we  drank  to  the 
girls  of  Old  England  in  a  foam- 
ing pint  of  bitter  ale,  that  no  one 
could  properly  enjoy  a  good  din- 
ner till  he  had  been  to  a  country 


where  good  dinners  were  unattain- 
able. 

When,  on  my  arrival  at  the 
coast,  I  heard  that  the  Germans 
and  English  were  blockading  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  Tippoo  Tip's 
excessive  eagerness  to  be  paid  (not 
only  by  Major  Barttelot,  but  by 
the  traders  to  whom  he  sold  his 
ivory)  in  gunpowder,  recurred  very 
forcibly  to  my  memory.  I  had 
several  times  heard  Tippoo  Tip 
express  his  dislike  to  the  Germans, 
who,  as  he  said,  were  driving  him 
out  of  his  country.  What  more 
likely  than  that  he  should  wish  to 
send  this  powder  over  to  the  Zan- 
zibar Arabs,  who  are  fighting  the 
Germans  on  the  east  coast  ?  Of 
what  use  is  a  blockade  on  that 
coast,  while  Tippoo  Tip  is  Gov- 
ernor of  Stanley  Falls,  and  has 
the  Congo  route  open  for  bringing 
up  arms  and  ammunition1?  To 
make  the  blockade  effective,  the 
west  coast  must  be  closed  to  the 
importation  of  arms  as  well  as  the 
east;  and  even  this  would  leave 
an  opening  for  them  to  reach  the 
interior  through  the  Portuguese 
colonies  —  in  spite  of  Portugal's 
ostensible  approbation  of  the  block- 
ade. Tippoo  Tip  complains  that 
the  Germans  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  made 
secret  treaties  with  the  native 
chiefs  subject  to  him,  and  then 
claimed  the  country  as  annexed 
by  Germany,  and  forced  the  Sultan 
to  sign  it  away. 
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LADY    BABY. 


CHAPTER   VII. WHEAL   TALLY-HO. 


"  All  engulphed  in  rock 
Of  hue  ferruginous." 


IP  Maud  was  indeed  anxious  to 
gain  a  little  more  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  copper  -  mining,  it 
would  seem  as  though  fate  were 
inclined  to  smile  upon  her  latest 
desire ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days,  there  came  in  her 
way  two  distinct  opportunities  of 
picking  up  some  useful  shreds  of 
information. 

The  first  of  these  opportunities 
occurred  on  the  very  day  after  the 
tableaux.  Maud  had  gone  into 
the  library  after  breakfast,  with 
the  intention  of  restoring  to  their 
places  some  of  the  illustrated  his- 
tories of  costume  which  had  been 
consulted  for  the  pictures.  Maud's 
habits  were  methodical  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  it  was  by  such  little 
services  as  these  that  she  contrived 
to  keep  herself  afloat  in  society. 
In  one  corner  of  the  library  there 
stood  a  glass  case  with  various 
minute  and  generally  indescribable 
articles,  which  had  been  carefully 
labelled  and  ranged  there  by  some 
Bevan  of  bygone  days.  Most  of 
these  articles  were  historical,  or 
at  least  semi  -  historical.  There 
was  the  usual  lock  of  Prince 
Charlie's  hair,  which  no  Scotch 
family  of  any  note  could  well  be 
without ;  there  was  also  the  usual 
piece  of  exceedingly  fine  and  ex- 
ceedingly useless  needlework  of 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  seems 
to  have  executed  so  many  square 
miles;  there  was  the  unavoidable 
"quaigh,"  out  of  which  either 
Wallace  or  Bruce,  or  somebody 
else,  had  drunk  his  stirrup-cup ; 
and  all  the  other  interesting  if 
somewhat  doubtful  relics  which, 


as  a  matter  of  course,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  glass  case  of  curi- 
osities north  of  the  Tweed.  But 
in  this  particular  glass  case  the 
display  was  varied  by  a  great 
many  curious  little  lumps  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  shining  with 
a  dull  subdued  glimmer  of  yellow- 
ish -  green  or  greenish  -  yellow. 
Maud  had  never  thought  of  ex- 
amining the  curiosity-case  before, 
for  neither  Prince  Charlie  nor 
Robert  Bruce  interested  her  very 
particularly;  but  on  this  occasion, 
as  she  passed  the  case  on  her  way 
to  the  book-shelves,  her  eye  hap- 
pened to  be  caught  by  a  label 
attached  to  one  of  the  greenish 
lumps,  and  on  it  there  was  dis- 
tinctly written,  "Sample  of  Cop- 
per—Wheal  Tally-ho,  18  3-."  With 
awakened  interest  she  stopped  be- 
side the  case  and  bent  over  it. 
She  was  standing  thus  when  Lord 
Kippendale  came  in. 

"  Am  I  disturbing  you  1 "  asked 
Maud.  "Shall  I  go?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Lord 
Kippendale,  briskly — "  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  only  too  glad  if  any  one 
will  look  after  the  books ;  they've 
not  been  in  order,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  since  my  father's  time. 
Don't  let  me  scare  you  away. 
Nothing  like  getting  a  thing  done 
when  you're  at  it.  What  have 
you  found  there  to  interest  you? 
Eh?  Is  it  Mary  Stuart's  em- 
broidery you're  looking  at?  I 
believe  there  are  yards  more  of  it 
somewhere  in  a  cupboard  up-stairs." 

"  No,  I  was  not  looking  at  the 
embroidery  just  now ;  I  was  won- 
dering how  people  ever  discovered 
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that  these  pieces  of  rubbishy-look- 
ing stones  were  so  valuable.  You 
brought  them  from  Gullyscoombe, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  No  ;  not  I.  My  poor  brother 
did ;  collected  them  himself,  la- 
belled them  himself.  Eonald  took 
a  terrible  interest  in  the  mines." 

"  And  don't  you  f\  " 

"In  the  money  they  bring  me," 
chuckled  Lord  Kippendale,  "  yes, 
a  vast  interest ;  but  in  those  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  all  the  questions 
about  cages  and  shafts,  and  pump- 
ing-engines  and  levels,  and  the 
'  poor  lodes '  and  the  'keenly  lodes,' 
bless  you,  no !  Details  disagree 
with  me,  Miss  Epperton.  Why, 
the  mere  idea  of  writing  out  those 
tickets  and  gumming  them  on 
would  be  enough  to  send  me  half- 
daft.  That's  the  Wheal  Tally-ho 
sample  you  are  looking  at  now 
(it  was  my  grandfather  who  bap- 
tised it),  old  mine  shut  up  thirty 
years  ago;  came  to  grief  just 
about  the  same  time  that  poor 
Eonald  did." 

"  Yes  ?"  said  Maud,  with  a  dis- 
tinct point  of  interrogation,  for  the 
cadence  of  Lord  Kippendale's  voice 
seemed  to  indicate  a  full  stop. 

"Yes.  You  see  it  had  grown 
very  poor — was  being  worked  at  a 
loss,  in  fact ;  and  then,  just  as  they 
were  trying  to  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  whether  they  should  stop  the 
work  or  not,  half-a-dozen  yards  of 
roofing  mercifully  fell  in,  and  that 
settled  their  minds  for  them.  It 
wasn't  worth  the  expense  of  clear- 
ing out;  so  Wheal  Tally-ho  was 
shut  up." 

"There  are  a  good  many  shut- 
up  mines  down  there,  are  there 
not  1 "  asked  Maud,  bending  over 
the  glass  case. 

"  Not  on  my  land,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  Tally-ho  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  failed  me,  or  is  likely 
to  fail  me  either,  from  what  Cap- 
tain John  says.  He's  my  head 


man,  you  know.  According  to 
him  the  mines  we  are  working 
now — the  '  Bluebell  Mines,'  we  call 
them  (we've  always  had  the  christ- 
ening of  our  mines  in  our  own 
hands) — have  got  copper  enough 
to  send  to  grass  for  another  half- 
century,  another  half-hundred  of 
centuries,  perhaps." 

Maud  scrutinised  the  samples 
from  the  Bluebell  Mines  in  the  case 
before  her.  She  wished  to  know 
why  the  colour  was  so  different 
from  the  Tally-ho  sample1? 

"  That's  because  they  are  richer 
— very  much  richer.  Now  poor 
Eonald  could  have  told  you,  to 
an  exact  figure,  how  much  per 
cent  of  copper  there  is  in  this 
stone,  and  how  much  in  the  other; 
but  it's  no  use  asking  me  those 
things.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
workings  under  the  sea  have  al- 
ways paid  much  better  than  any 
workings  that  have  ever  been  tried 
inland." 

The  mention  of  mines  under  the 
sea  interested  Maud  very  much. 
It  took  her  only  a  few  minutes  to 
find  out  that  the  Bluebell  Mines 
before-mentioned  extended  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  that  the  miners  ac- 
tually worked  with  ships  sailing 
over  their  heads,  and  could  hear 
the  very  stones  grinding  each  other 
into  powder  upon  the  ocean's  bed. 

"  And  you  have  heard  them  1 " 
asked  Maud. 

"Yes,  once.  They  dragged  me 
down  there  after  Eonald's  death. 
It  was  a  terrible  scrimmage.  But, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  the  only 
scrimmage  I  ever  had  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mines,  though  the 
whole  concern  is  nominally  in  my 
own  hands,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
an  unbearable  bother  if  it  were  not 
for  Captain  John  being  such  an 
ace  of  trumps  as  he  fortunately  is." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Maud  ;  "  but 
really,  Lord  Kippendale,  I  must 
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not  waste  more  of  your  time,  and 
these  books  must  positively  settle 
down  again  to  a  respectable  exist- 
ence on  their  shelves :  they  have 
led  a  vagabond  life  for  quite  long 
enough." 

Maud's  interest  in  the  mines 
was  by  no  means  exhausted,  but 
Lord  Kippendale's  patience  very 
evidently  was.  After  he  had  left 
her,  Maud  proceeded  with  some 
difficulty  to  restore  the  various 
volumes  to  their  places.  It  was 
not  a  joking  matter  by  any  means ; 
for,  as  Lord  Kippendale  had  said, 
the  books  had  not  been  looked 
after  for  years.  It  was  a  fairly 
large  collection  of  mostly  vener- 
able-looking volumes;  but  as  the 
old  Earl  himself  confined  his  read- 
ing principally  to  "  Jorrocks  "  and 
the  sporting  news,  as  Nicky  never 
opened  a  book  of  any  sort,  and  as 
Lady  Baby  found  her  time  amply 
filled  by  Mudie's  box,  it  followed 
that  occasional  stray  visitors  were 
the  only  people  interested  in  the 
library  shelves ;  and  stray  visi- 
tors are  not  generally  remarkable 
for  their  conscientiousness  in  re- 
placing any  particular  volume  in 
exactly  the  place  they  take  it 
from.  It  was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Kippendale  library 
was  a  rather  maddening  place  for 
any  one  who  happened  to  be  con- 
scientious in  this  respect;  that 
some  shelves  were  overcrowded 
and  others  underfilled;  that  gaps 
were  stopped  up  with  bundles  of 
newspapers,  thrust  there  at  ran- 
dom, while  tables  were  littered 
with  the  rightful  occupants  of 
these  gaps ;  that  as  many  volumes 
stood  upon  their  heads  as  upon 
their  heels;  that  what  had  once 
been  happy  pairs  now  led  a  soli- 
tary existence  upon  widely  separ- 
ated shelves;  and  that  what  had 
once  been  united  families  found 
themselves  so  ruthlessly  torn  asun- 
der and  so  recklessly  scattered, 


that  all  hopes  of  reunion  must  long 
since  have  abandoned  their  papery 
and  somewhat  musty  hearts. 

"It  certainly  would  be  a  work 
of  mercy,"  mused  Maud  as  she 
looked  around  her,  "  if  any  benev- 
olent person  would  undertake  to 
catalogue  and  arrange  these  books. 
I  wonder  how  long  it  would  take  ? 
A  month — two  months,  perhaps  ; 
and  it's  a  thing  that,  once  started, 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  very  bitterest  of  bitter  ends. 
Shall  I  be  the  benevolent  person  ?" 
A  minute  later  she  shook  her  head. 
"  Not  quite  yet.  It  might  be  very 
convenient  for  me  to  be  sure  of 
two  months  at  Kippendale,  or, 
possibly,  it  might  be  just  a  little 
inconvenient.  A  few  days  more, 
to  see  how  matters  are  shaping 
themselves — just  a  few  days  more. 
As  quantities  are  now  distributed, 
it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake." 
What  Maud  meant  by  this  possible 
mistake  was  only  the  other  end,  as 
it  were,  of  last  night's  reflections. 
She  was  too  wise  to  waste  either 
time  or  energy  upon  what  she  now 
frankly  recognised  to  be  a  losing 
game.  Sir  Peter  was  slipping  be- 
yond her  grasp,  and  she  knew  it. 
True,  with  time  and  trouble,  pas- 
sions had  been  evoked  out  of  less 
promising  materials  even  than  this 
artistic  admiration,  which  irritated 
her  more  than  it  flattered  her ; 
and  had  not  some  other  elements 
entered  into  the  question,  Maud 
would  undoubtedly  have  redoubled 
her  efforts,  taken  all  risks,  and 
still  have  hoped  for  success.  But 
her  perceptions  were  exceptionally 
keen.  She  had  become  aware  of 
a  something  new  in  the  atmos- 
phere, unsuspected  by  most  of  the 
others,  and  the  conviction  was 
borne  in  upon  her,  that  if  the  re- 
treat had  to  .be  made,  this  was  the 
last  possible  moment  for  doing 
it  with  anything  like  dignity  or 
grace. 
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As  regards  Sir  Peter,  therefore, 
the  severed  volumes  on  the  shelves 
might  just  as  well  continue  to 
mourn  apart,  or  to  groan  under 
each  other's  weight.  But  there 
was  also  that  "new  conception," 
which  had  dawned  in  her  mind 
last  night  at  the  moment  of  the 
opening  of  the  door ;  and  that  was 
why  Maud  said  "  A  few  days,  just 
a  few  days  more." 

Maud  had  not  to  wait  many 
days  before  she  got  her  second 
chance  of  picking  up  the  sort  of 
information  she  wanted. 

Lord  Kippendale  appeared  one 
morning  at  breakfast  in  an  abso- 
lutely hilarious  mood,  and  elec- 
trified Nicky  by  telling  him  that 
he  might  buy  that  team  for  him- 
self which  he  had  had  his  eye  on 
for  so  long — might  telegraph  for 
it  that  very  day  if  he-  liked. 

"  That  means  that  you  have  had 
a  nice  letter  from  Gullyscooirtbe,  I 
suppose,  papa  ? "  said  Lady  Baby ; 
"and  if  it  is  really  such  a  very 


nice  letter,  don't  you  think  that 
the  pony  -  carriage  you  promised 
me  for  my  birthday  would  look 
much  nicer  with  two  ponies  than 
with  one?" 

"Eh?  We'll  see,  we'll  see," 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  gleefully 
pinching  his  daughter's  cheek.  He 
had  indeed  had  a  very  "  nice " 
letter  from  Gullyscoombe.  The 
copper  was  doing  more  than  or- 
dinarily well ;  also  there  had  been 
a  slight  rise  in  the  market,  which 
had  sent  the  price  up  higher  than 
it  had  been  for  some  years,  and 
which  promised  to  hold  on  for 
some  time  longer.  All  this  was 
discussed  openly  and  fully  during 
the  greater  part  of  breakfast,  and 
Maud  sat  by,  very  attentive,  but 
singularly  silent. 

After  breakfast  she  retired  to 
her  own  room,  and  that  afternoon 
she  suggested  to  Lady  Baby  that 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  a 
new  catalogue  were  made  of  the 
books  in  the  library. 


CHAPTER   VIII. AJAX. 


;  At  first  there's  nothing  to  resist ; 
He  fights  with  all  the  forms  of  peace. 

And  then,  unlock' d  for,  strikes  amain." 


On  the  morning  after  the  tab- 
leaux, both  Sir  Peter  and  Mr  Car- 
bury  had  given  orders  for  their 
portm  anteaus  to  be  packed .  Neither 
of  them  gave  the  order  with  much 
enthusiasm,  but  by  mid-day  both 
portmanteaus  were  strapped.  After 
luncheon  Sir  Peter  took  his  de- 
parture, but  Mr  Carbury,  over- 
persuaded,  apparently,  told  Wil- 
liams to  unpack  his  portmanteau 
again.  He  gave  this  order  with 
much  more  alacrity  than  he  had 
given  the  first.  Having  been  a 
fortnight  in  the  house,  he  had  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  at  least 
"  an  offer  at "  departure  ;  but  per- 


haps Lord  Kippendale's  broad  and 
old-fashioned  views  of  hospitality 
had  removed  his  scruples,  or  per- 
haps Sir  Peter's  withdrawal  from 
the  scene  had  removed  some  other 
objection.  For  a  week  past  Mr 
Carbury  had  felt  aware  that  he  was 
sinking  into  the  background,  and 
this  discovery  was,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely unpalatable. 

Catherine  had  departed  to  her 
home  in  Bournemouth,  but  Aggie 
and  Nicky  were  staying  on  at 
Kippendale. 

The  reason  that  Aggie  and  Nicky 
were  not  going  yet,  was  that  they 
had  no  fixed  home  to  go  to.  Though 
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Nicky  always  had  a  few  horses 
standing  in  the  Kippendale  stables, 
and  always  could  find  a  pied-d-terre 
in  his  father-in-law's  house,  yet  the 
general  course  of  the  Oraigtouns' 
life  was  of  a  semi-nomadic  char- 
acter. 

When  Mr  Carbury  decided  to 
stay,  Lady  Baby  thought  it  very 
good-natured  of  a  "real  London 
man,"  such  as  he  was,  to  put  up 
with  a  dull  country  visit,  and  she 
resolved  to  reward  him  by  extra 
attention.  So  he  was  more  fre- 
quently asked  to  join  the  ladies  in 
their  rides,  he  was  consulted  about 
the  clipping  of  Zet's  mane,  and  his 
advice  was  taken  in  various  minor 
equestrian  matters.  When  this  had 
gone  on  for  a  few  days,  Sir  Peter 
drove  over  one  afternoon  to  fetch 
a  pet  paint-brush  which  he  had  left 
at  the  house.  Next  day  he  came 
back  for  a  cake  of  ultramarine, 
which  it  seemed  had  been  dropped 
in  the  old  schoolroom  ;  and  two 
days  after  that,  he  found  that  his 
best  lamp-black  had  shared  the 
same  fate. 

"  How  many  colours  are  there 
in  a  paint-box  1 "  asked  Mr  Car- 
bury  on  the  occasion  of  this  third 
visit. 

"  I  have  seen  them  with  as  many 
as  thirty-six,"  said  Sir  Peter,  coolly. 
"  Does  the  question  interest  you  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  was  only  trying 
to  make  a  rough  calculation  as  to 
how  many  more  times  you  would 
have  to  cross  the  Border." 

"I  am  afraid  your  arithmetic 
will  fall  short,"  answered  Sir 
Peter. 

"  Artists  are  always  losing  their 
things,"  put  in  Lady  Agnes,  who, 
being  a  woman,  even  if  rather  a 
stupid  one,  could  not  help  scenting 
danger  in  the  air.  "  Ah  !  there  is 
Frances  all  ready,  and  the  horses 
are  at  the  door." 

Sir  Peter  went  to  the  door  to 
see  them  mount,  and  then  watched 


them  ride  away.  They  made  a 
pretty  picture  trotting  away  under 
the  budding  beech -trees,  and  the 
lines  of  the  avenue  were  to  Sir 
Peter  110  doubt  as  good  as  a  prac- 
tical lesson  in  perspective,  for  he 
stood  and  gazed  at  the  prospect 
during  several  minutes.  Last  time 
he  had  come  to  the  house  he  had 
not  had  even  this  much  to  look  at, 
for  the  whole  party  had  been  out 
riding  and  did  not  return  until  he 
was  on  the  point  of  departure. 
And  it  was  the  same  thing  every 
time  he  came  :  the  ladies  had  just 
gone  out  riding,  or  were  just  going. 
He  never  saw  them  but  in  their 
habits,  and  seldom  except  in  the 
saddle.  Once,  it  is  true,  he  had 
been  told  that  Miss  Epperton  was 
in  the  library,  and,  with  his  sketch- 
book in  his  hand,  he  had  hopefully 
proceeded  thither ;  but,  to  his  dis- 
gust, he  found  Miss  Epperton 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her 
head,  a  large  apron  over  her  dress, 
and  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
while  Lord  Gerinaine,  on  his  knees 
beside  a  small  mountain-range  of 
books,  was  vigorously  wielding  a 
feather-brush.  Sir  Peter  hurriedly 
retired.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
Miss  Epperton  was  a  great  deal  too 
busy  to  act  as  model  just  now. 

At  last  one  day  as  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  doorsteps,  rather  rue- 
fully watching  the  start  of  the 
riders,  Lady  Baby  seemed  struck 
by  the  doleful  expression  of  his 
face,  for  she  checked  her  pony  and 
asked  him  suddenly — "  Do  you 
think  you  are  too  old  too  learn  1 " 

"To  learn  what?" 

"  To  learn  to  ride.  You  might 
take  lessons." 

"  From  whom  1 " 

"  From  me." 

This  seemed  to  put  the  matter 
in  a  new  light,  for,  after  a  brief 
moment  of  stupefaction,  he  an- 
swered :  "  Perhaps  you  are  right, 
and  perhaps  I  am  not  too  old  to 
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learn.  I  knew  a  fellow  at  Rome 
who  began  to  take  drawing-lessons 
at  fifty,  and  he  got  to  making  very 
clever  sketches  —  very  clever  in- 
deed." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  will  ever 
make  a  really  good  rider,"  said 
Lady  Baby  cautiously,  fearing 
that  she  had  awakened  unduly 
sanguine  expectations  ;  "  it  cer- 
tainly is  too  late  a  beginning  for 
that.  I  began  at  five,  you  see." 

"So  did  I,  but  I  left  off  at 
fifteen.  But  after  all,  it  is  just 
possible  that  those  bitter  lessons  of 
my  tortured  infancy  may  have  left 
some  traces  behind  them — a  sort  of 
foundation  to  start  upon." 

"  Well,  we  can  try,"  said  Lady 
Baby.  "Will  you  bring  a  horse 
from  Nolesworth  1  Of  course  you 
have  plenty.  I  am  always  jealous 
of  the  Nolesworth  horses.  There's 
a  jewel  of  a  little  bay  mare  that 
has  often  made  me  wish  the  old 
Border  customs  had  not  quite 
died  out,"  and  Lady  Baby  sighed 
regretfully;  "  and  then  your  stables 
are  much  better  than  ours — you 
must  have  so  much  room  there." 

"  Lots  of  room,"  assented  Sir 
Peter;  "  in  fact  there  is  nothing  but 
room  there  at  present." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  the  stables  are 
empty;  there  are  no  horses." 

"  No  horses  1 " 

"  No,  not  even  the  tail  of  one. 
I  made  arrangements  last  week 
for  selling  my  father's  stud,  and 
I  intend  in  future  to  keep  only 
carriage-horses  of  the  very  meek- 
est description." 

"  Sold  your  father's  stud  ! "  al- 
most shouted  Nicky,  with  a  stare 
of  horror  at  the  speaker — "  What 
the  dev —  I  mean  why  1 " 

"  Why  ?  Because  upon  reflection 
I  found  that  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  keeping  fifteen  horses  and 
six  grooms,  and  spending  two  thou- 
sand a-year,  in  order  to  break  into 
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a  cold  perspiration  each  time  I 
came  in  sight  of  a  fence.  I  did 
not  think  that  the  result  quite 
justified  the  expense." 

"  Sir  Peter  !  Sir  Peter  !  "  cried 
Lady  Baby,  "this  is  even  worse 
than  I  thought !  I  am  afraid  you 
will  never  learn,  after  all." 

"  But  you  ,#aid  I  was  worth  a 
trial,"  urged  Sir  Peter,  who  now, 
contradictiously  enough,  seemed 
determined  to  have  his  riding-les- 
sons, "  and  I  am  not  going  to  let 
you  off  your  word.  Surely  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  a 
mount,  since  there  is  nothing  at 
Nolesworth  but  the  old  rocking- 
horse  in  my  brothers'  nursery." 

"  I  can  lend  you  a  live  rocking- 
horse,"  said  Lady  Baby. 

Next  day  orders  were  given  for 
Ajax  to  be  saddled.  Ajax,  alias 
the  rocking-horse,  was  Lady  Agnes's 
special  steed,  somewhat  on  the  same 
scale  as  Lady  Agnes  herself,  and 
quite  the  quietest  horse  in  the 
Kippendale  stables.  He  was  an 
ancient  animal  by  this  time,  very 
knowing  in  his  ways,  and  very  cool 
in  his  head ;  entirely  to  be  relied 
upon  in  picking  his  way  along  the 
roughest  of  roads,  finding  the 
easiest  passage  through  a  broken 
hedge,  or  similar  questions  of  deli- 
cate equine  judgment ;  but  most  of 
all  to  be  relied  upon  for  not  taking 
the  smallest  atom  of  unnecessary 
trouble  to  himself  upon  any  occa- 
sion whatever.  For  though  Ajax 
had  lived  through  a  fiery  youth, 
he  had  long  since  settled  into  the 
wisdom  of  age.  In  colour  Ajax 
was  a  rather  pale  chestnut ;  in 
power  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
he  was  up  to  Lady  Agnes's  weight. 
His  general  appearance  had  some- 
thing unlike  the  modern  horse, 
something  semi-heraldic,  semiJiis- 
torical  about  it. 

"  I'd  no'  tak'  it  on  me  to  be  ower 
positive  aboot  ony  thing, "  said  Adam , 
the  old  groom,  as  he  limped  rheu- 
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matically  across  the  stable-yard, 
"but  I  canna  help  thinking  that 
things  is  takin'  a  kin'  o'  a  queer 
turn.  M'  Leddy  Baby  gi'en  orders 
for  A  Jacks"  (this  was  Adam's 
way  of  viewing  old  Greek)  "  to  be 
saddled  for  Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst, 
and  him  to  be  ta'en  oot  first,  for 
fear  o'  him  bein'  ower  fresh.  I 
thocht  m' Leddy  Baby  wad  hae  kent 
A  Jacks  a  wee  bit  better  nor  that. 
Hi  there,  lads !  Gie  me  my  leg- 
up."  What  Adam  elegantly  termed 
his  "  leg  -  up  "  was  in  reality  a 
wooden  chair,  without  which  his 
stiffened  joints  could  no  longer 
hoist  him  into  the  saddle ;  but  he 
had  not  yet  brought  himself  to  ask 
for  the  chair  as  a  chair — he  pre- 
ferred the  sound  of  the  paraphrase. 
Adam's  age  was  sixty  in  point  of 
years,  but  he  was  never  seen  as  a 
man  of  sixty ;  for  on  foot  he  was 
fully  eighty,  and  on  horseback  he 
was  barely  forty. 

This  was  the  same  groom  whose 
family  history  had  been  marked 
by  the  semi  -  tragical  diamond- 
scene  recounted  by  Lady  Baby ; 
but  the  incident  had  left  little 
trace  upon  him,  or  rather,  its 
memory  consisted  solely  in  the 
indignation  of  a  sternly  and  some- 
what grimly  honest  man  at  the 
trickery  and  worthlessness  of  the 
woman  he  had  married.  And  the 
trickery  was  all  the  more  abomin- 
able to  him  as  having  been  prac- 
tised against  one  of  "  the  family." 
She  had  been  lovely,  and  he  had 
wooed  her  with  ardour,  and  won 
her  with  rapture ;  but  from  the 
day  that,  deaf  to  all  intercession, 
he  had  turned  her  out  of  doors,  he 
had  never  seen  her  face  again, 
though  she  had  survived  her  dis- 
grace for  ten  years.  As  for  for- 
giving her  after  she  was  dead,  or 
at  least  making  allowances  for 
extreme  youth  and  giddiness,  the 
idea  had  never  so  much  as  occurred 
to  him. 


"Is  that  animal  quite  tame?" 
inquired  Sir  Peter,  as  Ajax  clat- 
tered into  the  stone-paved  porch 
— for  he  always  made  a  point  of 
quitting  his  stables  with  a  mock- 
show  of  being  irrepressible.  It 
was  a  harmless  little  joke  which 
deceived  no  one  who  knew  him, 
and  which  appeared  to  amuse  his 
senile  mind. 

"Same  as  a  arm-cheer  upon 
wheels,  sir,"  answered  Adam,  with 
a  faint  but  deadly  smile  of  scorn. 

"Thanks;  that  is  reassuring. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  he 
looks  at  this  moment  more  like  a 
dragon  spitting  fire  than  an  arm- 
chair. Is  this  the  right  way  to 
take  the  bridle  1  Which  leg  must 
go  up  first  ? " 

"  That's  right !  "  chuckled  Lord 
Kippendale  \  "  try  again.  I  be- 
lieve you'll  make  a  rider  yet." 

"Would  you  like  a  ladder?" 
asked  Maud  from  the  doorstep, 
not  sorry  to  shoot  an  arrow  of 
sarcasm  at  the  man  who  had  re- 
fused to  be  wounded  by  the  other 
sort  of  arrow. 

"And  a  leading  -  rein  ?"  sug- 
gested Mr  Oarbury,  who  likewise 
had  come  out  to  see  the  start. 
They  were  all  looking  on,  each 
person  with  a  different  sort  of 
smile  on  his  or  her  lips.  Even 
Zet,  the  black  pony,  who  always 
looked  like  the  incarnation  of 
equine  impudence,  seemed  to  have 
an  ironical  gleam  in  the  corners  of 
his  mischievous  eyes. 

"  Don't  speak  all  at  once,  or  you 
will  flurry  me,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
looking  singularly  unflurried. 
"  Now,  memories  of  my  childhood, 
come  to  my  aid  !  " 

They  came  to  his  aid  apparent- 
ly, for  in  the  next  moment,  rather 
to  his  own  surprise,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  saddle. 

"There!  it's  done!  Thanks 
every  one  for  their  kind  assistance 
and  advice.  Germaine,  if  I  hap- 
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pen  not  to  return,  bear  in  mind 
that  my  keys  are  in  my  writing- 
table  drawer." 

The  first  riding-lesson  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  inner  park,  and 
for  this  Adam  was  considered  as 
sufficient  chaperon. 

"  Your  seat  is  really  not  so  very 
bad,"  said  Lady  Baby,  as  pupil  and 
mistress  moved  down  the  avenue 
side  by  side.  "  You  are  actually 
sitting  straight." 

"It  is  all  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion, I  assure  you  :  it  may  com- 
mend itself  to  the  eye,  but  a 
feather  would  knock  me  off.  The 
unfortunate  fact  of  my  sitting 
straight  on  horseback  was  the 
chief  cause  of  my  sufferings  as  a 
child.  Somebody  once  had  the 
cruel  idea  of  saying  that  my  seat 
was  graceful ;  I  have  never  been 
able  to  think  of  that  person  with 
any  charity  since.  He  confirmed 
my  father  in  his  treatment  of  me 
by  giving  him  vain  hopes." 

"Sir  Peter,  are  you  not  some- 
times given  to  drawing  slightly 
on  your  imagination  ? "  asked 
Lady  Baby,  with  a  mistrustful 
glance.  "  If  half  you  say  were 
true,  you  ought  to  be  feeling  ner- 
vous now,  and  you  look  quite 
calm." 

"  I  always  do ;  it  is  the  calm- 
ness of  despair.  Do  not  trust  to 
appearances.  My  position  is  most 
insecure." 

The  distress  on  Lady  Baby's 
face  turned  to  consternation.  "  If 
you  really  should  feel  like  falling 
off,  remember  to  take  hold  of 
Ajax's  mane." 

"I  have  been  looking  at  his 
mane  with  a  view  to  that  already," 
said  Sir  Peter,  "  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  mane  remain- 
ing. The  animal  has  some  artistic 
possibilities  about  him  ;  they  lie, 
I  think,  in  the  antique  line.  I 
perceive  a  dash  of  the  wooden 
Trojan  horse,  and  at  times  I  catch 


a  glimmer  of  something  Pompeian. 
Yes,  he  is  very  like  a  horse  in  a 
Pompeian  frieze — a  slightly  dilapi- 
dated bas-relief,  with  bits  chipped 
away,  and,  unluckily  for  me,  the 
bit  with  the  mane  is  gone." 

"  Do  pay  attention  to  your 
reins,"  said  Lady  Baby;  "you 
talk  a  great  deal  too  much  for  a 
beginner.  We  might  try  a  slow 
trot,  but  remember  about  the 
mane." 

They  tried  a  slow  trot,  at  the 
end  of  which  Ajax  found  it  proper 
to  fall  into  one  of  his  smooth  rock- 
ing-horse canters,  which  gave  him 
less  trouble  than  any  other  pace. 
"  If  riding  is  nothing  worse  than 
this,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  I  think  I 
could  get  blunted  to  it  in  time." 

They  drew  rein  at  the  end  of 
the  park  and  slowly  began  to  re- 
trace their  way,  for  the  first  lesson 
was  to  be  a  short  one.  They  were 
in  a  mossy  path  between  the  trees  ; 
above  their  heads  the  branches 
met,  the  daisies  were  thickly 
strewn  now,  and  the  hedges  were 
strung  with  the  pearls  of  haw- 
thorn-buds. Lady  Baby  broke  a 
branch  in  passing  and  stuck  it 
through  her  saddle-strap.  Her 
eyes  were  shining  with  the  in- 
tense but  serious  look  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  her  favourite  pastime 
always  kindled  there.  Her  de- 
light was  never  wont  to  vent  itself 
in  laughter  and  smiles,  and,  even 
as  a  child,  she  had  never  screamed 
with  joy  over  a  new  toy.  It  was 
in  the  moments  of  her  greatest 
delight  that  she  grew  the  gravest, 
and  in  proportion  that  her  enjoy- 
ment was  deep  it  was  repressed. 

They  rode  for  a  little  time  in 
silence,  Ajax  profiting  by  his 
relaxed  reins  to  make  a  hearty 
meal  off  the  young  beech-leaves 
within  reach. 

"  I  think  some  of  it  will  be  out 
for  my  birthday,"  said  Lady  Baby 
presently,  plucking  idly  at  the 
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hawthorn -boughs.  "I  shall  be 
seventeen  on  my  birthday." 

"Really?  As  much  as  that? 
Are  you  going  to  have  a  birth- 
day cake?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  stopped  my 
birthday  cakes  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  I  am  going  to  have  a 
picnic.  I  have  one  every  year. 
You  will  come  to  it,  of  course ;  I 
take  that  for  granted." 

"  A  picnic  in  the  open  air  ? "  in- 
quired Sir  Peter. 

"  Of  course.     Why  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  I  was  only  trying  to 
remember  whether  I  brought  an 
overcoat  down  with  me." 

"  You  can  drink  your  tea  at 
home,  if  you  like,"  she  retorted, 
bridling  again  on  the  instant. 

"I  shall  drink  it  in  the  open 
air,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  But 
don't  you  think  that  a  Scotch  pic- 
nic in  May  is  rather  a  reckless 
idea  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Lady  Baby, 
and  of  course  that  settled  the 
matter. 

"  I'm  no'  wishin'  to  be  ower  posi- 
tive," said  Adam,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  stable-yard  again  at 
the  end  of  that  first  ride— "  I'm 
no'  wishin'  to  be  ower  positive 
aboot  onything  whatever;  but  if 
I  could  find  it  in  me  to  mak'  an 
assairtion,  I'd  say  there  was  a  deal 
o'  mischief  in  the  wind.  Hi,  lads, 
here  !  Gie  me  my  leg-doon  !  " 

"Is  it  the  east  wind  or  the  west 
wind  the  mischief  blows  from  ? " 
asked  the  precocious  youngster 
who  brought  the  required  chair. 

"  The  Hurst  wind,"  said  Adam, 
with  a  convulsive  effort  at  a  joke, 
and  a  stare  which  put  even  the 
precocious  stable-boy  out  of  coun- 
tenance. "  Tis  in  the  Hurst  wind 
that  the  mischief  sits,"  he  repeat- 
ed, grimly  pleased  with  his  newly 
coined  word.  "Ay,  to  think 
that  my  eyes  sud  hae  lived  to  see 
:t  Wyndhurst  puttin'  the  wrang 


foot  foremost  i'  the  stirrup,  and 
to  think  that  my  ears  sud  hae 
lived  to  hear  a  Wyndhurst  speirin' 
which  way  to  tak'  up  the  rein  ! 
If  it  had  been  ane  o'  oor  ain  fam'ly, 
it  'ud  hae  broke  my  hert  richt 
oot ;  but  as  it's  ane  o'  the  English 
castle  folk,  it's  jist  graand  !  " 

All  this  part  of  the  matter  was 
eminently  satisfactory  to  Adam ; 
for  in  the  tacit  feud  between  the 
two  families  he  had  always  played 
a  respectful  but  enthusiastic  part. 
The  pleasure  of  stirring  up,  in 
"  oor  ain  fam'ly,"  those  embers 
of  rivalry  which  had  sometimes 
seemed  in  danger  of  smouldering, 
had  been  for  long  his  keenest  en- 
joyment ;  and  this  interest  had 
amply  made  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
domestic  interest  of  which  he  had 
had  so  slight  a  taste.  "And  to 
think,"  said  Adam,  with  a  sort  of 
withered  cackle  which  did  duty 
with  him  for  a  laugh,  and  which 
amply  suificed  for  his  requirements 
of  hilarity, — "  to  think  that  yon 
Sir  Peter  had  the  same  faither  wi' 
thae  bits  o'  laddies  whase  ridin'  has 
riled  me  so  sair,  mony's  the  day  ! " 
Often  upon  hunting  days,  when 
Adam  had  met  these  same  "bits 
o'  lads"  on  their  "bits  o'  ponies," 
had  he  painfully  studied  the  clouds 
for  fear  lest  they  should  be  daft 
enough  to  fancy  that  their  budding 
horsemanship  could  have  any  power 
to  extort  his  admiration.  And 
then,  when  he  had  let  the  tiny 
riders  go  by  as  though  they  were 
the  emptiest  of  empty  air,  would 
he  whip  behind  a  hedge,  and  from 
behind  that  shelter  his  keen  old 
eyes  would  follow  the  small  ene- 
mies with  eager  scrutiny.  Some- 
times, secure  of  being  unwitnessed, 
he  would  permit  himself  the  re- 
laxation of  an  approving  smile ; 
or  when  some  particularly  small 
boy  had  emerged,  still  in  company 
with  his  pony,  from  some  particu- 
larly big  ditch,  Adam,  in  a  torment 
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of  mixed  feelings,  would  groan  out 
to  the  hedges  that  sheltered  him  : 
"  Ay,  but  they  can  ride,  thae 
Wynnhurst  lads  !  "  Neither  rack 
nor  thumbscrew  would  have  wrung 
the  same  remark  from  him  any- 
where within  reach  of  mortal  ears. 
Therefore,  to  find  one  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish castle  folk  "  sunk  so  low  as 
was  Sir  Peter,  was  grimly  gratify- 
ing to  Adam ;  but  any  symptom 
of  hostilities  ceasing  was  to  him 
as  gall  and  wormwood,  and  there 
had  been  more  than  one  symptom 
lately.  Adam  declined  to  be  po- 
sitive on  any  point  whatever, 
but  he  remained  of  opinion  that 
there  was  "a  sicht  o'  mischief" 
brewing. 

Next  day  Sir  Peter  had  another 
lesson,  and  on  the  day  after  that 
again  another.  Mr  Carbury  thought 
once  more  of  having  his  portman- 
teau packed,  but  only  thought  of 
it  and  let  it  alone.  The  riding- 
lessons  somehow  tried  his  temper ; 
they  had  not  turned  out  as  he  ex- 
pected. It  had  seemed  to  him 
almost  incredible  that  a  sane  man 
should  deliberately  propose  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  his  unskilfulness. 
Mr  Carbury  himself  would  never 
have  mounted  a  horse  if  he  had 
known  his  horsemanship  to  be  any- 
thing short  of  first  class.  It  was 
the  same  with  everything  else  he 
did ;  and,  by  reason  of  letting  alone 
those  things  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  not  excelling  in,  he  had 
gained  the  name  of  doing  every- 
thing he  did  to  perfection.  There 
was  no  deep  calculation  in  this  ; 
indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  there  was 
no  deep  calculation  of  any  sort 
about  the  man  :  it  was  simply  the 
unerring  instinct  of  supreme  van- 
ity. Exactly  by  reason  of  these 
conditions  of  his  mind  he  had  pro- 
mised himself  something  almost 
like  enjoyment  in  the  spectacle  of 
Sir  Peter  on  horseback.  It  was 
Sir  Peter's  vanity  which  was  to  be 


mortified,  not  his  own.  But  his 
very  first  glimpse  of  Sir  Peter  in 
the  saddle  had  been  a  distinct  dis- 
appointment. Whatever  mistakes 
he  might  make,  however  ludicrous 
an  inexperience  he  might  betray,  the 
joke,  instead  of  being  on  the  side 
of  the  spectators,  was  always  on 
the  side  of  the  tyro  in  horseman- 
ship. No  laughter  seemed  to  ruffle 
him,  no  criticism  to  put  him  out  of 
countenance. 

While  matters  were  at  this 
juncture,  Lady  Agnes,  sitting  alone 
in  her  room  one  afternoon,  heard 
hurried  steps  stumbling  up  the 
staircase,  and  the  next  moment 
Lady  Baby,  looking  rather  wild 
and  breathless,  stood  upon  the 
threshold. 

"  Nicky  1  has  anything  happened 
to  Nicky  ?"  was  Agnes's  instinctive 
question ;  for  it  was  scarcely  half 
an  hour  since  pupil  and  teacher, 
under  Nicky's  protection,  had  left 
the  house. 

"  Nothing ;  no,  it  is  not  Nicky," 
panted  Lady  Baby.  "  I  don't 
know  where  Nicky  is.  He — he — 
oh,  Agnes,  he  has  done  it !  " 

"  Who  has  done  what  ? " 

"  Sir  Peter.  He  has  proposed 
to  me." 

"  Proposed  to  you  1  Asked  you 
to  marry  him  ?  Already  ?  " 

"  Yes,  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
Can  you  believe  it  ? " 

"No,  scarcely;  you  have  only 
known  him  three  weeks  !  It  is 
so  peculiar  ! " 

"Is  it  only  three  weeks  1  I 
thought  it  was  much  longer. 
Never  mind  about  the  time ;  you 
are  always  so  punctilious  about 
doing  things  exactly  like  everybody 
else.  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  his  daring  to  propose  to 
me  at  all." 

"  But  how  did  he  do  it  ? "  asked 
Agnes,  still  plunged  in  ponderous 
bewilderment,  not  so  much  at 
Sir  Peter's  proposing,  but  at  his 
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Was  not 


proposing  so  quickly. 
Nicky  there?" 

"Nicky?  No.  I  don't  know 
where  Nicky  was.  He  started  with 
us,  but  afterwards  he  said  some- 
thing about  giving  Suleika  a  gallop 
round  a  ploughed  field,  so  as  to 
take  it  out  of  her,  for  she  was 
standing  on  her  hind  legs  more 
than  usual  to-day  ;  and  he  said  he 
would  rejoin  us  higher  up,  and  he 
took  the  gallop.  But  somehow  he 
didn't  rejoin  us,  and  then,  before  I 
knew  where  I  was,  Sir  Peter  had 
proposed  to  me.  Agnes,  would  you 
mind  telling  me  how  Nicky  pro- 
posed to  you  1  What  did  he  say  ?  " 
Lady  Baby  had  pulled  off  her  hat 
to  cool  her  forehead,  and,  with  the 
end  of  her  habit  thrown  over  her 
arm,  was  rapidly  pacing  the  room. 

"Nicky  didn't  say  very  much," 
replied  Agnes,  lowering  her  ample 
eyelids  over  her  saucer  eyes.  "  I 
think  he  said  :  '  Agnes,  I  should 
be  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world 
if  you  would  consent  to  gallop  on 
with  me  this  way  through  life.' " 

"  You  were  galloping  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  suppose  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  then  he  got  his  horse 
quite  close  to  mine  and  took  my 
hand  and  pressed  it.  I  think  he 
would  have  kissed  it,  only  that  his 
horse  was  pulling  so." 

"Well,  Sir  Peter  didn't  do  it 
like  that  at  all,  and  of  course  he 
couldn't  go  in  for  acrobatic  feats 
on  horseback,  like  Nicky.  I  wonder 
how  George  proposed  to  Cather- 
ine 1 "  (the  defunct  Mr  Blashford's 
name  had  been  George.)  "  Listen, 
Agnes  :  it  was  just  after  Nicky  left 
us ;  we  were  riding  along  quite 
slowly,  and  I  was  trying  to  explain 
to  Sir  Peter  the  theory  of  leaping. 
Then  we  came  to  a  lovely,  little 
fence  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  put  there  on  purpose  to  be 
used  as  an  illustration,  so  I  just 
took  Zet  over  it,  while  Sir  Peter 
looked  on,  and  then  suddenly  I 


heard  a  strange  voice  saying,  '  Cap- 
ital figure  for  the  paper-hoop  busi- 
ness ! '  and  I  saw  a  fat  little  red- 
faced  man  leaning  against  the  pal- 
ing and  watching  me.  Of  course 
I  gave  him  a  withering  glance. 
When  I  got  back  to  Sir  Peter  he 
was  biting  his  lips,  and  he  asked 
whether  I  wished  him  to  get  off 
and  box  the  man's  ears ;  and  when 
I  asked  what  for,  he  said,  '  For 
thinking  aloud ;  it  is  bad  taste  to 
think  aloud.'  I  told  him  I  could 
take  care  of  myself,  and  he  gave  a 
smile — somehow,  Agnes,  it  was  a 
very  enraging  smile — and  when  we 
had  ridden  on  a  little  way  he  said, 
*  Do  you  mean  to  take  care  of  your- 
self all  your  life  1 '  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant;  and  he  said  he 
meant  that  possibly  somebody  else 
might  wish  to  take  care  of  me, 
and  had  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  people  sometimes  get  married  ? 
I  answered  that  of  course  it  had 
occurred  to  me  often,  and  that  I 
supposed  I  should  get  married  some 
day,  just  like  most  other  people. 
Then  Sir  Peter  said,  *  And  have  you 
made  up  your  mind  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  husband  you  would  like 
best  ? '  It  sounded  exactly  as  if 
he  were  asking  me  whether  I  would 
like  a  wax  or  a  china  doll  best." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  1 " 
asked  Agnes,  breathless. 

"  I  told  him  that  my  mind  had 
been  long  made  up,  and  that  of 
course,  in  the  first  place,  my  hus- 
band must  ride  straight  across 
country,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
be  an  excellent  shot;  and  that, 
though  I  would  not  positively 
stipulate  that  he  should  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  plunging  horses 
with  his  bare  hand  in  their 
nostrils,  as  Nicky  does,  still  that  I 
wanted  him  to  be  as  like  Nicky  as 
possible  in  that  way ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  all,  while  I  was  draw- 
ing breath  in  my  description,  the 
man  quietly  asked  me  to  marry 
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him.  I  thought  I  should  have 
fallen  off  my  pony  with  the  sur- 
prise. I  asked  him  to  repeat  his 
words,  and  he  said,  'Yes,  I  am 
asking  you  to  marry  me ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  looking 
scared, — of  course — you  need  not 
do  it  unless  you  like.' " 

"  And  you  refused  him  1 "  mur- 
mured Agnes. 

"Agnes!"  cried  Lady  Baby, 
stopping  short  in  her  walk,  and 
turning  a  pair  of  indignant  blue 
eyes  upon  her  sister, — "  refused 
him  ?  What  else  could  I  possibly 
have  done  ?  A  man  who  only 
cares  for  horses  on  pictures  and 
bas-reliefs,  what  possible  bond  of 
sympathy  could  exist  between  us  ? 
Surely,  Agnes,  you  must  be  for- 
getting." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Agnes, 
doubtfully;  "but  Nicky  was  say- 
ing the  other  day " 

"  What  was  Nicky  saying  ? " 
"That — that  many  girls  would 
give  a  good  deal  for  the  chance  of 
marrying  Sir  Peter." 

"Nicky  didn't  know  what  he 
was  talking  about;  Nicky  shouldn't 
talk,  he  should  only  ride  ;  and 
besides,  he  undervalues  himself. 
Don't  you  remember  my  always 
saying  that  nothing  but  a  second 
Nicky  would  do  for  me?  Don't 
you  remember  my  saying  that, 
Agnes  1 "  and  Lady  Baby's  riding- 
whip  impatiently  tapped  her  boot. 
Agnes  hastened  to  remember. 
"Yes,  yes,  Frances,  I  know;  and 
of  course,  none  of  us  ever  thought 
of  your  marrying  Sir  Peter  unless 
you  cared  for  him." 

"  Cared  for  him  ! "  echoed  Lady 
Baby,  with  a  rather  hysterical 
laugh ;  "as  if  that  was  the  sort  of 
man  I  was  likely  to  care  for  !  And 
you  know  quite  well  that  it  isn't  the 
riding  alone — there  are  thousands 
of  other  things.  He  doesn't  know 
anything  about  breech  -  loaders  or 
matchlocks,  and  he  takes  snipe 


for  woodcock,  and  partridge  for 
grouse  ;  yes,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  had  ever  heard  the  word 
'covert-shooting'  before  he  came 
here,  and  he  calls  moors  'pretty 
bits  of  colour ' ;  and  the  other  day, 
when  we  were  walking  across  the 
heather — I  wish  you  had  seen  him, 
Agnes — he  kept  looking  down  in 
a  distressed  way  at  his  feet,  and 
at  last  he  asked  papa  why  he  did 
not  keep  the  grass  better  cut  in 
these  places.  You  should  have 
seen  papa's  face  !  And  this  is  the 
man  who  asks  me  to  marry  him  ! 
Agnes,  it  is  dreadful !  " 

"  But,  Baby  dear,  don't  excite 
yourself,"  said  Agnes,  who  could 
not  help  recognising  that  perhaps 
it  was  not  so  very  dreadful  after 
all ;  "  since  you  have  refused  him, 
it  is  all  right  now." 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,  now  it  is  all 
right;"  and  stopping  beside  her 
sister,  Lady  Baby  flung  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  put  down  her  head 
on  Agnes's  lap.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  flinging  herself  down  in 
this  way  occasionally,  when  she 
was  particularly  in  want  of  being 
agreed  with  and  petted.  Agnes 
was  so  good  at  agreeing,  and  there 
was  something  vast  and  solid  about 
her  personality  which  made  it 
pleasant  to  use  her  as  a  pillow. 
And  she  liked  being  used  as  a 
pillow,  perhaps  because  it  was  her 
vocation  in  life.  She  had  a  well- 
stuffed  pillow's  properly  regulated 
softness,  and  not  much  more  than 
a  pillow's  emotions.  If  there  were 
not  a  fair  supply  of  some  such 
comfortable  cushions  as  Agnes  to 
pad  the  walls  of  human  society, 
and  to  be  leant  upon  and  fallen 
upon,  and  punched  and  pinched 
ad  libitum,  then  a  good  many  more 
of  us  would  dash  out  our  brains 
and  scratch  our  nails  bloody  against 
the  walls  of  this  great  closed  mad- 
house which  we  call  the  world. 

Agnes  put  a  large,  white  hand 
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down  tenderly  upon  Lady  Baby's 
untidy  head.  She  had  no  children 
of  her  own,  and  her  younger  sister 
came  in  for  a  large  share  in  the 
big  fund  of  her  unclaimed  mother- 
ly affection. 

"  Baby,"  she  said  in  alarm,  "  you 
are  crying ! " 

"  No,  I  am  not  crying ;  and  why 
shouldn't  I  cry  when  it  is  all  so 
provoking  ?  I  wish  we  had  never 
made  friends  with  Sir  Peter.  The 
old  rules  were  quite  right  after  all, 
and  no  good  ever  comes  of  Border- 
ers making  friends;  and  I  told 
him  so,  too,  or  something  very  like 
it.  For  although  I  distinctly  said 
no,  very  distinctly  indeed,  some- 
how he  didn't  seem  to  take  it  quite 
seriously,  and  that  made  me  so 
angry  that  I  think  I  lost  my  head 
a  little,  and  I  told  him  that  if  I 
had  known  it  would  come  to  this, 
I  would  have  walked  home  through 
the  rain  from  Nolesworth  that  day, 
rather  than  have  put  foot  within 
his  house." 

"  Oh,  Frances,  that  was  rather 
cruel !  How  did  he  take  it  ? " 

Lady  Baby  suddenly  sprang  to 
her  feet.  "  Good  heavens,  Agnes  ! 
it  has  only  just  struck  me.  I  don't 
know  how  he  took  it.  I  didn't 
wait  to  see  him  take  it,  for  I  was 
so  irritated  by  that  time  that  I 
just  turned  Zet's  head  and  galloped 
away,  and  I  quite  forgot  how  he 
was  to  get  home  by  himself,  and 
Ajax  was  rather  skittish  to-day. 
Oh,  Agnes,  I  wonder  if  he  can 
manage  him?" 

"  Here  is  Nicky,"  said  Agnes,  in 


great  relief.  "  Baby,  I  suppose 
Nicky  may  know  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  anything  you  like; 
but  ask  him  whether  he  has  seen 
Sir  Peter." 

"  I've  seen  him,"  said  Nicky, 
sulkily ;  "  he's  right  enough." 

"  And,  Nicky,  Frances  has  just 
refused  him." 

"  Then  Frances  has  done  a 
deuced  stupid  thing,"  said  Nicky, 
savagely. 

"  What,  Nicky  !  you  too  ?  even 
you  ? "  cried  Lady  Baby,  aghast. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  ' 

"  I  mean  that  Wyndhurst  has 
thirty  thousand  a-y ear, "said  Nicky, 
doggedly,  "that's  what  I  mean,  and 
not  a  bad  thing  to  mean  either." 

Lady  Baby  cast  upon  her  ideal 
brother-in-law  one  long  look  of  the 
blankest  consternation,  and  then 
abruptly  left  the  room. 

Though  his  own  Agnes  had 
married  him  for  his  sweet  and 
penniless  self  alone,  Nicky  Oraig- 
toun  was  acutely  awake  to  the 
value  of  money,  and  had  more 
than  once  reflected  that  a  wealthy 
brother-in-law  would  be  an  un- 
commonly valuable  acquisition, 
and  probably  a  more  tractable 
article  than  even  a  wealthy  father- 
in-law.  In  his  opinion  Sir  Peter 
was  a  muff ;  but  for  all  that,  Lady 
Baby  had  done  a  deuced  stupid 
thing  in  refusing  him.  And  since 
Nicky  thought  so,  of  course  Agnes 
had  no  choice  but  to  think  so  too. 
She  began  to  take  this  view  of  the 
matter  into  more  serious  con- 
sideration. 


CHAPTER   IX. — THE    "DOWSING-ROD. 

"  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times  ! ' 


"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Maud,  in 
deep  perplexity,  turning  over  be- 
tween her  fingers  an  object  that 
looked  very  much  like  an  ordinary 


dead   twig.     "  Lord   Germaine,    I 
really  can't  guess." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  can  if  you 
try,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
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sort  of  bashful  bluntness  that  sat 
oddly,  yet  not  unbecomingly,  upon 
him.  "You  can  do  anything  you 
try  to  do." 

Germaine  was  a  big  young  man, 
— very  big  and  very  young ;  a  good 
deal  bigger  than  his  five-feet-eleven, 
and  a  good  deal  younger  than  his 
twenty-two  years.  With  his  obstin- 
ately curly  hair,  lying  in  silky,  gold 
rings  on  his  head,  his  wide-open 
eyes  of  an  infantine  blue,  his 
large  unformed  hands,  still  bearing 
the  traces  of  dimples  about  the 
knuckles,  he  looked  like  the  rough 
outline-sketch  of  a  giant — a  sketch 
which  nature  might  perhaps  by- 
and-by  fill  in  to  a  very  fine  picture, 
but  which  was  as  yet  nothing  more 
than  a  sketch.  In  his  face  Ger- 
maine had  a  little  of  each  of  his 
three  sisters ;  when  he  stared,  he 
was  like  Agnes;  when  he  smiled, 
he  was  like  Lady  Baby ;  and  when 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  went 
down,  as  they  were  apt  to  do  on 
occasion,  he  looked  like  an  en- 
larged copy  of  Catherine. 

"It  certainly  is  not  a  riding- 
whip,"  said  Maud,  still  examining 
the  enigmatical  twig,  which  was 
forked  at  one  end,  and  had  evi- 
dently at  some  remote  time  been 
cut  from  either  a  hazel  or  a  white- 
thorn bush.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  the  tidying  process  in  the  library 
that  a  bundle  of  these  mysterious 
dry  twigs  had  come  to  light  at  the 
back  of  a  drawer.  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  is  a  wizard's  wand ;  really 
it  seems  to  be  just  what  I  called 
it,  a  common  stick.  Lord  Ger- 
maine, I  give  up." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  common  stick,  if 
you  like,  and  yet  it  isn't  a  com- 
mon stick.  It's  a  divining-rod, 
you  know  ;  they  call  it  a  '  dow- 
sing '-rod  down  there." 

"  A  divining-rod  !  And  are  the 
people  '  down  there '  (which  I 
suppose  means  Gullyscoombe)  ac- 
tually benighted  enough  to  cling  to 


such  a  piece  of  decayed  supersti- 
tion as  a  divining-rod  ?  " 

"  Decayed  superstition  1 "  re- 
peated Germaine,  tearing  open  his 
eyes  a  little  wider,  just  as  though 
they  were  not  big  enough  already. 

"Yes,  which  means  foolish  be- 
lief, or  absurd  delusion."  Maud 
had  long  ere  this  discovered  that 
the  plainer  words  she  used,  the 
better  did  she  get  on  with  this 
young  man.  "  I  thought  that  the 
very  word  '  divining-rod '  was  ban- 
ished from  the  vocabulary  of  all 
but  the  most  gullible  of  rustics." 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  wrong  to 
believe  in  divining-rods  1 " 

"  I  think  it  is  worse  than  wrong; 
I  think  it  is  silly."  This  answer 
seemed  to  trouble  Germaine  greatly. 
"Worse  than  wrong?"  he  began. 
How  can  anything " 

But  Maud  broke  in  with  an 
impatient  laugh.  "  Why,  you  look 
almost  as  though  you  were  a  secret 
worshipper  of  the  '  dowsing-rod ' 
yourself ! " 

Germaine,  in  genuine  misery, 
balanced  himself  heavily  on  one 
foot,  and  then  on  the  other.  It 
was  great  agony  to  him  to  brand 
himself  in  Miss  Epperton's  eyes  as 
a  "  gullible  rustic  "  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  greater  agony  to  render 
himself  guilty  of  even  an  indirect 
evasion  of  the  truth.  "  I — I — yes, 
I  always  did  think  there  was 
something  in  it,"  he  stammered, 
blushing  like  a  schoolgirl,  as  he 
plunged  resolutely  through  his 
confession,  but  bravely  keeping 
himself  from  devoting  his  gaze  to 
his  shooting-boots,  as  he  was  se- 
cretly yearning  to  do. 

"But  it  is  quite  an  exploded 
theory,"  said  Maud,  speaking  with 
that  forbearing  patience  which  gen- 
erally answers  best  in  the  treat- 
ment of  unreasonable  children. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  that 
means,  but  I  know  that  every  one 
swears  by  it  down  there ;  and  even 
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Captain  John,  who  is  awfully  clever 
about  mines,  won't  say  that  he 
thinks  it's  nonsense." 

"  Won't  he  1  Well,  that  lowers 
Captain  John  very  considerably  in 
my  estimation.  What's  the  way 
to  get  hold  of  the  thing?  There 
is  an  orthodox  way,  I  suppose; 
and  if  you  miss  it  by  a  hair's- 
breadth,  your  failure  is  of  course 
put  down  to  your  having  had  your 
little  finger  where  your  forefinger 
should  have  been,  or  to  having 
blinked  your  eyes  or  dared  to 
draw  a  breath  just  at  the  wrong 
moment ;  so  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  the  rod  should  be  to  blame. 
Is  this  the  way?" 

It  was  not  the  way,  however, 
for  the  forked  ends  were  the  ones 
to  be  held,  as  Germaine  explained; 
and  the  searcher  for  hidden  metals 
was  to  rest  his  two  hands  against 
his  sides,  keeping  the  rod  before 
him  at  a  given  angle — very  diffi- 
cult to  hit  off,  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  maintain  when  once  hit 
off.  And  Maud,  though  she  did 
not  believe  in  the  divining-rod, 
had  no  objection  at  all  to  going 
through  the  amusing  farce  under 
Germaine's  directions. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  clear  that  we 
have  either  not  got  'the  virtue,' 
or  else  that  there  is  no  gold  hidden 
under  this  carpet,"  she  said  at  the 
end  of  ten  minutes,  during  which 
they  had  both  been  gravely  pacing 
the  floor  in  the  prescribed  attitude. 
"  My  rod  has  not  got  an  idea  in  its 
head.  How  is  yours  getting  on  1 " 

"I  have  broken  it  into  three 
pieces,"  said  Germaine,  ruefully; 
' '  but  I  supjpose  that's  my  own 
fault.  Somebody  once  said  that 
my  fingers  were  all  thumbs." 

"Well,  in  this  case  I  should 
absolve  your  fingers.  I  had  to 
handle  my  own  stick  just  as  though 
it  were  made  of  spun  glass.  If 
you  do  go  in  for  'dowsing-rods,' 
I  should  advise  keeping  some 


rather  less  brittle  specimens  in 
stock." 

"  But  they  are  not  mere  speci- 
mens, you  see,"  explained  Ger- 
maine ;  "  these  rods  are  rather 
mixed  up  with  the  diamond  story. 
They  told  you  about  the  diamonds, 
didn't  they  ?  and  about  that  villain 
Christopher  Swan  ?  Well,  on  the 
day  after  the  robbery,  when  they 
searched  his  room,  they  didn't  find 
the  diamonds,  of  course,  but  they 
found  these  rods.  Swan  had  al- 
ways had  the  name  of  being  a  first- 
rate  hand  at  the  dowsing-rod,  and 
at  any  rate  he  knew  more  about 
the  minerals  on  the  estate  than 
even  Captain  John  himself.  And 
somehow  it  seems  that  not  long 
before  he  disappeared,  the  report 
had  got  about  that  he  had  hit 
upon  a  new  copper-vein  somewhere 
about  Gully scoombe." 

"  Which  one  of  these  very  rods 
was  supposed  to  have  pointed 
out  ? "  suggested  Maud,  derisively. 

"Yes,  exactly;  and  as  they 
didn't  know  which  was  which " 

"  I  see ;  and  as  it  would  have 
been  an  enormous  pity  to  risk  the 
chance  of  lightly  casting  aside  so 
valuable  a  relic,  it  was  thought 
safer  to  preserve  the  whole  bundle; 
is  that  so  1 " 

"  That  is  just  how  it  was  ;  you 
put  it  so  much  better  than  I  could. 
It  was  Captain  John  himself  who 
brought  the  rods  to  my  father,  and 
my  father  kept  them  as  a  curi- 
osity. I  don't  know  whether  he 
believed  in  the  rods,  but  I  know 
that  he  believed  in  Swan's  copper." 

Maud  had  once  or  twice  before 
this  heard  a  casual  reference  to 
"Swan's  copper."  At  first  she 
had  understood  it  to  be  one  of 
the  working  mines,  but  had  after- 
wards found  out  that  this  desig- 
nation was  applied  to  a  copper- 
vein  whose  existence  was  rather 
hazily  believed  in,  but  the  site  of 
which  had  never  been  properly 
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explored,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  "  Bluebells  " 
were  sending  up  metal  enough  for 
the  market  demand — the  average 
price  of  copper  in  those  years  not 
being  such  as  to  make  it  partic- 
ularly advisable  to  face  all  the 
risks  of  an  additional  enterprise. 
"  And  do  you  believe  in  Swan's 
copper  ? "  asked  Maud. 

"Yes,  I  do.  Swan  was  always 
pottering  about  the  place;  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
have  spotted  a  vein.  And  he  al- 
ways was  full  of  mysteries  and 
secrets.  Uncle  Ronald  used  to 
call  him  the  '  sly  and  sleekit  un.'  " 
"  And  does  it  not  strike  you  as 
much  more  likely  that  the  'sly 
and  sleekit  one '  should  have 
chanced  upon  this  hidden  treasure 
while  pottering  about  the  place, 
rather  than  insist  on  giving  the 
merit  to  this  little  bit  of  twig  ? " 

"I  suppose  it  is  more  likely," 
said  Germaine,  humbly ;  "it  is 
sure  to  be  if  you  say  so." 

And  then  for  a  minute  the  in- 
fatuated youth  struggled  hard  to 
get  together  something  appropri- 
ate about  there  being  other  sorts 
of  treasures,  infinitely  more  pre- 
cious than  copper  or  tin,  or  even 
silver  and  gold,  and  which  could 
only  be  pointed  out  by  quite 
another  sort  of  divining-rod.  He 
had  a  dim  notion  that  the  materi- 
als for  turning  a  neat  compliment 
were  there,  but  by  no  manner  of 
means  could  he  get  them  into 
shape,  and  after  a  moment  of  pain- 
ful indecision  was  reduced  to  say- 
ing with  a  sigh,  "  Nobody  ever  put 
it  in  that  light  to  me  before ;  but 
then  I  don't  suppose  that  many 
people  in  the  world  know  as  many 
things  as  you  do,  or  are  as  clever 
as  you  are." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  so  either," 
said  Maud,  drily;  "at  any  rate, 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  very  few 
people  have  had  such  good  cause 


to  practise  their  wits  as  I  have 
had,  and  it  is  practice  that  makes 
perfect,  you  know." 

"  Is  it  1  Then  what  a  lot  of  prac- 
tice you  must  have  had  in — in 
being  kind  to  people.  Nobody 
ever  was  so  kind  to  me  as  you 
are,  and  nobody  has  ever  had  such 
a  lot  of  patience  with  me.  I 
know  I'm  dull,  I  know  I'm  slow, 
I  know  I  can't  talk,  and  yet  you 
let  me  talk  to  you  as  much  as  I 
like  ! "  cried  Germaine,  getting  a 
little  mixed. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Maud, 
with  a  slight  contraction  of  her 
lips,  "  that  is  because  I  have  no 
one  else  to  talk  to?" 

"You  might  have  the  whole 
world  to  talk  to,  if  you  chose ;  and 
yet  you  never  tell  me  that  I  bore 
you,  and  you  never  tell  me  that 

I'm  in  the  way " 

"If  you  knock  over  that  ink- 
stand, I  will  most  decidedly  tell 
you  that  you  are  in  the  way," — and 
she  sharply  drew  back  the  hand 
towards  which  Germaine  had  made 
a  sudden  vigorous  lunge  across  the 
table.  "There,  I  told  you  so;  it 
is  over ! " 

"  I  am  the  most  confounded  fool 
in  Christendom, "  stammered  Ger- 
maine, plunged  back  all  at  once 
into  his  native  bashfulness,  from 
which  his  ardour  had  for  a  moment 
lifted  him.  "  Is  it  on  your  dress  ? 
Oh,  it's  only  on  the  carpet.  How 
good  you  are  about  it !  I  wish  you 
would  scold  me.  I  suppose  I  had 
better  not  try  to  do  anything  to 
it;  hadn't  I  better  tell  somebody 
to  wipe  it  up1?"  And,  covered 
with  blushes,  Germaine  left  the 
presence  of  his  siren,  and  thun- 
dered down  the  staircase  to  bury 
his  confusion  in  the  smoking-room. 
Maud  likewise  sought  a  retired 
spot.  She  had  upset  no  inkstand, 
and  yet  she  was  fully  as  confused 
as  was  Germaine. 

"In  my  grasp,"  she  murmured, 
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"in  my  grasp  already.  He  will 
speak  any  day  I  choose ;  but  it 
is  too  early.  Am  I  not  quite 
satisfied1?  I  suppose  I  am, — but 

still » 

Perhaps  it  was  the  very  ease  of 
the  conquest  that  faintly  marred 
her  satisfaction.  She  had  entered 
on  this  campaign,  as  she  had 
entered  on  many  others,  with 
thought  and  circumspection,  with 
prudence  and  wile.  She  had  be- 
gun by  mustering  her  forces  and 
sharpening  her  weapons,  and  had 
looked  her  victim  all  over,  intent, 
as  it  were,  on  giving  "the  local 
wound  a  name."  But  see — there, 
before  even  the  point  had  been 
fixed,  or  her  position  adopted,  the 
victim  had  shown  that  he  was 
stricken  already,  and  stricken 
mortally.  There  was  no  object 
in  threatening  one  who  was  so 
ready  to  die,  and  no  zest  in  con- 
vincing one  who  was  more  than 
half  convinced. 

This  attitude  was  something  new 
to  Maud,  and  it  disconcerted  her. 
She  was  used  to  owing  her  vic- 
tories quite  as  much  to  her  wit 
as  to  her  beauty;  but  here  it 
seemed  that  wit  was  superfluous, 
and  that  coquetry  was  almost  too 
effective  to  be  safe.  Experienced 
though  she  was,  it  almost  took  her 
breath  away  to  see  how  the  most 
careless  motion  of  her  white  hand 
could  command  the  staying  or 
going,  the  delight  or  misery,  of 
this  young,  blunt  -  spoken,  blue- 
eyed  giant,  or  to  mark  how  he 
trembled  and  coloured,  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  his  bashfulness  grew 
so  daring,  when  she  attempted  to 
practise  upon  him  one  of  her 
famous  long  glances.  With  this 
special  type  of  glance  —  it  con- 
sisted in  a  peculiarly  slow  unveil- 


ing of  the  eyes — Maud  had  slain 
many  victims.  In  the  circle  of 
Miss  Epperton's  acquaintances  it 
was  known  as  "the  eyelash  trick," 
or  sometimes  as  "the  Epperton 
glance."  It  had  been  imitated,  of 
course,  but  generally  with  little 
success.  In  this  case,  after  a  few 
attempts,  Maud  had  given  up 
using  it,  for  it  worked  too  alarm- 
ingly well. 

"  If  only  he  would  not  put  such 
absolute  faith  in  every  word  I 
say,"  she  sighed,  as  with  restless 
steps  she  paced  the  room.  "No 
one  has  ever  before  so  blindly  be- 
lieved in  me.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  It  makes  me  feel — 
I  don't  know  what  it  makes  me 
feel,  —  it  puts  me  out.  I  don't 
like  his  eyes  ;  they  are  too  big  and 
blue  and  honest — a  great  deal  too 
honest.  I  cannot  stand  being 
trusted  to  this  terrible  degree. 
Credulous  young  fool !  It  is  a 
shame  to  deceive  children  of  that 
age.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
throw  up  the  whole  game  and  go 
back  to  Brackton." 

She  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
began  nervously  twining  the  brace- 
let on  her  wrist.  In  the  next 
minute  she  burst  out  laughing. 
"What1?  was  it  I  who  said  that? 
Go  back  to  Brackton  ?  What  for  ? 
To  be  asked  by  my  affectionate 
aunt  for  how  long  I  have  come? 
And  why  ?  Because,  forsooth,  I 
have  succeeded  too  well  in  Scot- 
land, and  have  become  too  scrupu- 
lous to  accept  a  coronet.  I  declare 
I  have  got  a  fit  of  the  virtues. 
Steady,  Maud,  steady !  No  ex- 
citement, no  passion,  no  impulses ; 
I  thought  we  had  done  with  all 
that  long  ago.  When  once  I  am 
Lady  Germaine,  perhaps  I  can 
afford  to  keep  a  temper  again." 
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MINICOY:     THE    ISLAND    OF    WOMEN. 


AN  unbroken  strip  of  dazzlingly 
white  sandy  beach,  fading  out  of 
sight  in  the  dim  distances  north 
and  south, — a  background  of  dark- 
green  palms  fringing  the  beach, 
and  contrasting  vividly  with  the 
sandy  shore, — a  few  red-tiled  or 
thatched  houses  peeping  sparingly 
out  from  amid  the  dark-green  foli- 
age,— a  whitewashed  circular  light- 
house tower,  reaching  above  the 
tall  tops  of  the  feathery  fringe  of 
palm  foliage, — low  flat-topped  pla- 
teau-like hills,  rising  inland  beyond 
the  palm-tree  screen, — one  of  them 
more  advanced  in  position  than 
the  others,  crowned  with  feathery 
casuarina  trees,  and  studded  with 
low  red-tiled,  yellow-washed,  prim- 
looking  buildings,  betokening  the 
presence  of  that  world-wide  police- 
man, the  British  soldier, — other 
hills  of  the  same  kind,  lying  far- 
ther back  from  the  beach,  but 
crowned  with  the  same  graceful 
Australian  tree,  the  sacred  tree  of 
the  English,  as  the  natives  here- 
abouts regard  it,  marking  the  pres- 
ence, though  unseen,  of  other  Euro- 
pean houses  rising  on  the  hill-tops 
to  woo  the  grateful  sea  -  breeze 
which  is  whistling  through  the 
rigging  of  our  ship, — in  the  far- 
ther distance  loftier  hills,  grass  and 
forest -clad, — and  towering  above 
them  all,  some  twenty  miles  inland, 
the  Camel's  Hump,  highest  of  a 
line  of  rugged  forest-clothed  moun- 
tains, hemming  in  an  outlying 
mountain  buttress  of  the  Western 
Ghats,  with  peaks  rising  to  near 
8000  feet  above  sea  -  level ; — the 
scene  above,  imperfectly  sketched, 
gentle  reader,  is  the  capital  of 
Malabar,  the  ancient  town  of  Cali- 
cut, and  its  surroundings,  as  viewed 
from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  many 
steamers  frequenting  its  roadstead, 


under  a  tropical  sun  slanting  to- 
wards the  watery  horizon  in  the 
west. 

Look  to  the  right  past  the  moun- 
tain buttress  above  sketched,  and 
in  the  dim  distance  you  will  see  a 
still  higher  mountainous  flat- topped 
plateau,  with  just  a  peak  or  two} 
the  rounded  Nllagiri  bluff,  and  the 
sharp  -  pointed  nose  of  Mukurti, 
breaking  the  mountainous  line  of 
the  western  or  Kundah  edge  of 
the  famed  Nilagiri  plateau. 

Beyond  that  again  to  the  right, 
the  mountain  wall  is  of  lower  eleva- 
tion, and  that  sugar-loaf  hill  marks 
the  confines  of  the  Silent  Valley, 
where  never  human  habitation  now 
is  reared,  for  the  coffee  industry 
has  been  deluged  out  of  that  re- 
mote spot,  and  nought  but  thorny 
scrub,  with  here  and  there  a  guava- 
tree,  rapidly  reverting  to  its  wild 
state,  remains  to  mark  where  the 
forest  giants  were  laid  low  to  give 
place  to  the  cool,  glossy,  dark -green 
leaves  and  brilliant  scarlet  berries 
of  C.  arabica. 

If  your  eyesight  is  good,  you  will 
see  still  farther  to  the  right  another 
mass  of  mountain  heights ;  and  in 
the  still  more  remote  distance  yet 
another,  indicating  that  remark- 
able break  in  the  long  chain  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  known  as  the 
Palghat  Gap,  through  which  road 
and  rail  run,  connecting  the  Malay - 
alam  -  speaking  race  of  Malabar 
with  their  Dravidian  kinsmen,  the 
Tamils,  Telugus,  and  Canarese, 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

In  the  immediate  foreground  a 
ship  or  two  swing  easily  to  their 
anchors,  and  close  inshore  lies  a 
whole  fleet  of  lateen  sail — native 
craft,  with  dipping  sharp  noses, 
and  elevated  sterns  of  a  type 
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that  has  known  no  change  for 
centuries. 

But  where  is  Calicut  ?  you  very 
justly  remark.  Well,  a  city  of 
nigh  60,000  inhabitants  lies  com- 
fortably covered  up  in  that  dense 
palm-foliaged  belt. 

Calicut,  as  we  have  already  said, 
is  the  metropolis  of  Malabar,  and 
Malabar  reaches  far  and  wide,  em- 
bracing within  its  area  scattered 
bits  of  land  stretching  over  four 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  more  than 
four  of  longitude.  Up  in  those 
Ghat  ranges  you  will  find,  if  you 
care  to  go  at  Christmas-time,  and 
seek  for  them,  woodcocks  and  hoar- 
frost-covered crisp  grasses,  and 
bright  frosty  nights.  And  by  way. 
of  contrast,  away  out  in  the  ocean 
behind  us,  lie  little  specks  of 
Malayali-land  amid 

"...    The  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the 
world." 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the 
mountains  and  forests  and  broad 
rich  belts  of  palm-trees  on  the 
mainland  that  we  are  concerned 
at  the  present  moment.  Steam  is 
up  to  the  required  pressure  ;  the 
chief  engineer,  in  spotless  white, 
is  down  below  in  the  engine-room, 
among  his  grimy  and  perspiring 
subs. 

"  Stand  clear  there  !  Give  her 
a  turn  ahead,  and  then  one  astern, 
just  to  make  sure  that  all  is 
right." 

We  feel  for  one  instant  the  fa- 
miliar throb  of  the  screw,  and  then 
all  again  is  quiet,  but  for  the  spas- 
modic rattle  of  a  donkey-engine 
forward,  hauling  steadily  away  at 
the  anchor-chain  as  it  comes  slowly 
clinking  in,  link  by  link;  through 
the  hawser-pipe. 

"  All  ready  below,  sir." 

"  Thank  you." 


The  skipper  and  his  lieutenant, 
the  third  officer,  are  on  the  bridge ; 
the  chief  is  forward  watching  the 
anchor  weighing ;  the  second  officer 
is  aft,  standing  on  the  bulwarks  of 
the  quarter-deck,  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  ahove  the  awning,  watch- 
ing for  a  sign  from  the  bridge. 

"All  right  for'ard?" 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"All  right  aft?" 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"  Half  speed  ahead." 

The  tinkle  of  the  bell  in  the 
engine-room  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  answering  tinkle  on 
the  bridge,  and  we  are  off. 

"  No  recall  signals  up  at  the 
lighthouse,  eh  1 "  asks  the  eldest  of 
the  party  assembled  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  another,  who  has  been  busy 
sweeping  the  horizon  in  all  direc- 
tions with  a  ship's  telescope. 

"  None.  The  port-admiral  has 
even  forgotten  to  run  up  good-bye 
to  us." 

"  No  boats  with  the  flag  coming 
out?" 

"None." 

With  a  heartfelt  sigh  of  relief, 
as  he  takes  up  the  latest  novel  from 
the  station  library,  and  subsides, 
with  a  cheroot  in  his  mouth,  into 
a  comfortable  canvas-backed  ship 
chair,  the  questioner  adds — "  Then 
farewell  to  telegrams  and  tappals l 
for  a  fortnight,  and  hey  for  Mini- 
coy  and  its  silken-clad  dames  !  " 

The  party  assembled  on  the 
quarter-deck,  we  may  tell  you, 
consists  of  the  collector  and  some 
of  the  district  officials  of  Malabar, 
outward  bound  on  the  annual  trip 
to  the  Laccadive  Islands  and  Mini- 
coy;  and  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
tight  little  steamer  is  clustered  a 
motley  crowd  of  surveyors,  medical 
subordinates,  clerks,  belted  peons, 
and  half  a  party  of  that  fine  body 
of  men,  the  Malabar  Reserve  Po- 
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lice,  not  a  man  of  them  under  5 
feet  8  inches  in  height. 

As  the  steamer's  bows  swing 
slowly  round  to  two  points  to  the 
S.  of  S.  W.,  we  begin  to  realise  that 
our  mission  lies  in  that  direction. 
We  project  our  course  onwards 
243  miles,  and  there,  lying  solitary 
in  mid-ocean,  directly  in  the  fair- 
way from  Aden  to  Colombo,  is  a 
speck  of  an  island,  almost  invisible 
on  the  chart. 

That  speck  on  the  chart  is  Mini- 
coy,  and  the  district  officers  are  on 
their  way  thither  to  visit  that  part 
of  the  wide  dominions  under  their 
control. 

Let  us  follow  them  in  their  jour- 
ney to  that  speck  of  coral-limestone 
in  mid-ocean,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
seen,  and  hear  what  is  to  be  heard. 

"Coral!"  Did  we  catch  the 
word  correctly  1  "  Coral-island  ! " 
Is  it  that  we  are  bound  for  *?  Ah  ! 
what  delightful  memories  those  two 
words  conjure  up — memories  of 
boyhood,  when  we  read  of  coral- 
islands  and  coral-reefs  in  enchant- 
ing books, — memories  of  manhood, 
too,  when  coral-islands  and  coral- 
reefs  and  reef -bound  lagoons  were 
realities  within  our  ken. 

Now  there  are  at  least  two  ways 
of  inspecting  a  coral-reef.  You 
may  walk  through  the  shallow 
water  among  "  the  living  mounds 
of  coral,"  as  Mr  Darwin  did  at 
Direction  Island  in  the  Cocos 
group.  But  that  plan  we  do  not 
recommend.  Coral  is  sharp,  and 
cuts  the  feet  and  boots — coral  is 
uneven,  and  gives  the  unwary  one 
a  fall — coral  clings  tenaciously  to 
the  bottom,  and  cuts  the  fingers, 
— coral,  in  short,  is  a  stubborn 
thing,  and  will  not  readily  yield  it- 
self to  the  investigations  of  the  most 
eminent  of  wading  philosophers. 
Naturally,  therefore,  perhaps  Mr 
Darwin  was  in  a  great  measure 
untouched  by  the  beautiful  things 
that  lay  among  his  feet :  he  ad- 


mitted, however,  that  it  was  ex- 
cusable to  grow  enthusiastic  about 
them,  while  he  condemned  the 
"  exuberant  language "  of  other 
naturalists,  who  possibly  took  our 
plan  of  investigating  the  wonders 
of  a  coral-reef.  So  let  us  to  our 
plan. 

We  are  not  naturalists,  except 
in  a  general  sort  of  way.  We 
doubt  if  we  could  at  sight  dis- 
tinguish a  madrepore  from  a  mille- 
pore.  Porites,  astrceas,  and  mean- 
drinas  occupy  only  waste  and 
neglected  spots  in  our  cerebral 
tissue.  But  we  have  an  eye  for 
beauty  of  colouring  and  form  ;  and 
variety  of  type  combined  with 
radiant  loveliness,  such  as  are  to  be 
met  with  on  a  coral-reef,  excites 
our  admiration  without  any  hanker- 
ing after  a  closer  and  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  things  them- 
selves. 

Come  with  us  then,  gen  tie  reader, 
and  while  our  good  ship  is 

"Slipping  through  the  summer  of  the 
world," 

on  her  mission  southwards,  let  us 
introduce  you  to  a  coral-reef  on  our 
plan. 

First  of  all,  let  us  select  the 
calmest  and  clearest  day  for  our 
purpose, — a  day  when  the  blazing 
sun  in  the  heavens  looks  down  on 
a  glassy  sea.  It  will  be  hot  of 
course;  but  a  giant  white  umbrella 
will  keep  off  the  sun's  most  ardent 
glances  as  you  lie  along  the  high- 
peaked  decked -in  fore -part  of  a 
Laccadive  rowing-boat.  Lie  flat  on 
your  face,  let  us  recommend,  leav- 
ing room  for  yourself  to  peer  down 
comfortably  over  the  sides  of  the 
boat  into  the  watery  depths  below. 

The  tide  is  near  the  end  of  the 
ebb — the  water  is  nearly  at  its 
lowest  on  the  reef.  By  the  time 
we  return  the  tide  will  be  making, 
the  turtle  will  be  swarming  into 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  lagoon  in 
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search  of  food,  and  after  seeing  the 
reef  we  can  divert  ourselves  and 
replenish  our  ship's  larder  by  catch- 
ing a  turtle  or  two  for  soup  on  our 
way  back. 

"  Gently  there  with  the  oars ! 
gently  !  gently  !  ship  the  oars  and 
let  us  drift — and  now,  look  over 
from  your  point  of  vantage  in  the 
bows." 

The  first  sensation  is — "  Why, 
we  are  floating  on  air  !  "  Not  a 
ripple  from  the  oars  or  boat  serves 
to  break  the  exquisite  crystal  clear- 
ness of  the,  buoyant  element. 
Every  grain  of  sand  and  tiniest 
pebble  can  be  distinguished  as  we 
lean  over  the  bulwarks  and  try  to 
touch  the  bottom  with  a  cane. 
Vain  endeavour !  Why  the  water 
is  still  ten  feet  in  depth  if  it  is  an 
inch,  and  the  cane  foreshortened  in 
the  limpid  water  attests  the  depth 
which  lies  below. 

The  floor  of  the  lagoon  is  car- 
peted with  the  most  exquisite 
colours.  Here  a  stag's-horn  coral 
throws  up  its  many  grey  branches, 
each  tipped  with  the  brightest  of 
bright  blue.  There,  nestling  down 
among  its  taller  brethren,  is  a  tuft 
of  bloom  that  might  almost  be  a 
tuft  of  heather  in  its  brilliant 
autumn  colouring.  Near  it  is  a 
"  leech,"  as  the  natives  hereabouts 
call  it— a  harmless  creature,  jet- 
black  in  colour,  and  from  a  foot  to 
fifteen  inches  long.  If  you  touch 
it,  it  will  exude  a  liquor  which 
will  stain  your  fingers  red.  John 
Chinaman  holds  it  in  high  esteem 
for  the  concoction  of  soups,  and 
as  holothuria  or  beche  de  mer  it  is 
an  extensive  article  of  commerce. 
Here  again  is  a  thick  stem  support- 
ing a  flattened  arborescent  type  of 
polypifer,  each  of  its  innumerable 
branches  occupied  by  countless 
hosts  of  coral  insects,  and  all  of 
them  in  purple  robes. 

Now  for  a  stroke  or  two  of  the 
oars,  and  we  shoot  into  a  shallower 


basin,  protected  by  ramparts  of 
broken  coral  from  the  rough  swell 
of  the  sea.  Why,  we  are  floating 
in  the  air  above  the  loveliest  car- 
pet of  flowers  !  Visions  of  sunny 
Himalayan  slopes,  from  which  the 
snow-wreaths  have  just  melted 
away  under  the  genial  warmth  of 
early  summer,  leaving  behind  them 
a  robe  of  exquisite  sweet-scented 
flowers,  involuntarily  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  the  mind.  There, 
every  step  seemed  to  be  a  desecra- 
tion of  God's  fairest  creations,  for 
at  every  footfall  we  crushed  wild 
hyacinths  and  other  lovely  flowers 
into  the  dust ;  here,  however,  we 
ride  buoyantly  above  the  blaze  of 
colour,  and  can  admire  without  in- 
juring others  of  God's  fairest  gifts. 
As  the  scare  of  our  boat's  ap- 
proach dies  off,  we  see  that  the 
water  is  teeming  with  life.  A 
tiny  hog-nosed  fish  comes  cautious- 
ly out  of  its  retreat  among  the 
living  coral-branches  and  watches 
us  till  reassured  that  all  is  safe ; 
then,  with  a  whisk  of  his  tail  he 
darts  at  some  minute  crustacean 
on  the  coral -rock,  over  which  he 
hovers  for  a  second  with  his  fins — 
we  had  almost  said  his  wings — in 
rapid  motion  ere  he  pounces  on 
his  prey.  Hanging  over  the  spot, 
we  can  see  his  jaws  move  as  that 
crustacean  is  being  reduced  to 
pulp;  then,  with  a  flick  of  his 
tail,  he  is  off  like  a  humming-bird. 
Now  a  host  of  tiny  whitebait  sud- 
denly flash  into  view,  swimming 
out  and  in  among  the  variegated 
rocks  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
red,  they  are  black,  they  are 
striped,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  white,  and  purple,  and  blue  in 
all  shades.  The  diversity  of  colour 
is  perfectly  marvellous.  The  rays 
of  the  sun,  peering  through  eye- 
holes in  the  coral -rock,  seem  to 
break  into  a  hundred  rainbow  col- 
ours, and  stamp  themselves  on  the 
fish  sheltering  beneath. 
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Gradually,  and  without  disturb- 
ing the  water,  we  have  drifted 
into  a  still  shallower  basin,  and 
are  now  on  the  reef  itself.  The 
water  is  but  a  few  inches  deep. 
Crabs  of  strange  forms  shelter 
themselves  in  the  many  sinuosities 
of  the  broken  coral  fragments 
which  strew  the  reef.  We  lift  a 
piece  of  it,  and  out  runs  in  alarm 
a  bloodthirsty-looking  hirsute  crus- 
tacean on  to  our  hand.  Ugh  ! 
with  a  splash  he  and  his  house  are 
dropped  into  the  water,  and  our 
blood  runs  cold  with  visions  of 
tarantulas  and  other  such  horrors. 
That  wavy  yellow-and-black  soft- 
looking  substance  conceals  the  shell 
of  a  chama.  Be  careful  about 
putting  your  fingers  into  its  open 
mouth,  for  its  strong  stony  jaws 
will  close  upon  them  with  the 
power  of  a  vice.  Here  is  bright- 
green  wavy  sea-weed,  and  clinging 
to  and  feeding  on  it  are  hosts  of 
cowrie-shells  of  a  creamy  greenish- 
yellow,  still  used  as  money  in  some 
parts  of  the  East.  The  fish  spreads 
a  membranous  envelope  over  the 
back  of  its  shell,  and  slowly  with- 
draws it  when  disturbed.  There, 
too,  are  other  cyprceas,  which 
slowly  disclose  their  spotted  beau- 
ties to  view  as  we  lift  them  from 
their  soft  couches  among  the  shel- 
tering sea-weed. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the 
wealth  of  the  mollusc  world  which 
meets  us  in  our  researches  in  the 
treasury  of  a  coral-reef  at  low 
tide?  Let  us  land  on  this  shell- 
strewn  spit  of  sand. 

Why,  the  whole  place  is  alive ! 
Can  it  be  that  the  molluscs  we 
have  just  been  visiting  in  their 
quiet  homes  among  the  sea-weed 
have  taken  to  walks  abroad,  and  on 
dry  land,  too,  in  their  leisure  mo- 
ments ?  For  as  we  jump  ashore, 
numberless  shells  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  start  suddenly  into  life  on 
the  beach,  and  run  aside  to  give 
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us  place.  Legs  they  must  have,  to 
go  that  pace  over  the  uneven  shore. 
There  goes  a  turritella  !  We  shall 
be  safe  in  handling  him  by  reason 
of  the  spiral  pyramid  which  those 
legs — legs  they  must  be — carry 
upon  their  back.  Moreover,  he 
makes  comparatively  bad  time  in 
getting  out  of  our  way,  for  a  turri- 
tella is  an  unwieldy  thing  for  legs 
to  carry  over  an  uneven  shore. 
We  lift  him  up  gingerly  with 
thumb  and  forefinger  to  look  for 
those  legs,  and  the  secret  is  out. 
Of  legs  we  can  see  nothing,  but 
closely  fitted  into  the  opening  of 
the  shell,  as  if  originally  made  for 
the  place,  we  discover  the  brilliant 
scarlet  and  white  mandibles  of  a 
hermit-crab. 

These,  then,  were  crabs  that 
were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out 
of  our  way, — crabs,  certainly,  and 
of  considerable  size,  too,  some  of 
them ;  some  babies  among  them, 
only  big  enough  to  fit  the  smallest 
whelk ;  others  large  enough  to  fill 
with  their  mandibles  the  opening 
in  a  marbled  turbo,  largest  of  its 
species. 

But  why  call  these  gentlemen 
hermits?  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
they  are  the  most  gregarious  of 
their  kind.  Of  their  battles  to 
secure  a  coveted  tenement  we 
could  tell  some  stories ;  and  their 
wars  and  loves  and  hates  would 
fill  ... 

Ugh  !  a  sharp  nip  on  the  thumb 
from  the  fighting  mandibles  of  a 
big  hermit-crab  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  easily  forgotten !  He  inter- 
rupted us  in  our  discourse,  and 
shall  suffer  for  it.  But  how  are 
we  to  get  at  him?  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  coax  a  hermit  out  of 
his"  shell.  Pull  him  out  ?  Oh 
no  !  He  would  allow  us  to  tear 
him  limb  from  limb  rather  than 
quit  his  domicile.  We  are  humane, 
and  only  want  to  frighten  him  a 
bit,  as  well  as  to  inspect  his  inte- 
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rior  structure  and  economy.  The 
end  of  a  lighted  cheroot  deftly  ap- 
plied to  the  apex  and  sides  of  his 
calcareous  tenement  will  make  him 
uncomfortably  hot  without  hurt- 
ing. Look  out  for  your  fingers 
while  you  are  about  it,  else  the 
fighting  mandibles  will  again  close 
sharply  and  painfully  on  thumb 
or  finger.  His  shell  becomes  hot, 
and  our  friend  becomes  restless. 
It  becomes  hotter ;  frantic  are  now 
his  efforts  to  reach  the  enemy's 
thumb  and  fingers ;  but  they  are 
of  no  avail.  "This  really  can- 
not be  borne  a  moment  longer ; " 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
words,  out  he  comes  with  a  flop. 
A  sorry  and  a  despicable  object 
he  looks,  as  every  one  too  lazy  to 
build  a  house  for  himself  ought 
to  look — a  miserable  soft  body, 
covered  only  with  skin  ending  in 
a  prehensile  pointed  sort  of  a  tail, 
one  pair  of  huge  fighting  mandibles, 
and  legs.  These  make  the  sum 
total  of  our  hermit's  parts.  More- 
over, he  is  evidently  ashamed  of 
himself,  for  he  tucks  his  body 
under  his  legs  till  it  is  nearly  out 
of  sight — a  wretched  and  miserable 
object.  Now  let  us  give  him  back 
his  shell.  In  a  very  gingerly  and 
careful  manner  he  examines  it,  till 
satisfied  that  the  abnormal  heat 
has  departed,  then  with  a  back- 
ward step  or  two,  and  a  ludicrous 
sort  of  a  jump,  his  prehensile 
hinder  -  end  is  again  safely  en- 
sconced in  its  secure  retreat,  and 
the  brilliant  scarlet  -  and  -  white 
mandibles  are  again  ready  to  do 
battle  with  all  comers. 

The  tide  has  been  making  fast 
while  we  have  been  trifling  with 
the  hermits,  so  let  us  to  boat  once 
more,  and  this  time  take  a  seat  at 
the  stern,  for  now  we  have  other 
work  in  hand. 

Kutti  Ali,  a  spare  but  sinewy 
boatman  of  middle  age,  takes  our 
post  on  the  high-peaked,  decked-in 
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bows,  and  standing  up,  shades  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looks 
abroad.  He  is  intent  on  action, 
for  as  he  looks  he  tightly  girds  his 
loins,  after  stowing  away  securely 
in  a  corner  of  the  boat  his  small 
packet  of  betel  -  leaf,  areca  -  nut, 
tobacco,  and  lime,  and  a  bright- 
coloured  handkerchief,  of  which  he 
is  very  proud.  His  skull-cap,  too 
(for  is  not  he  a  true  follower  of  the 
prophet  of  Mecca  *?),  is  laid  aside, 
and  all  superfluous  clothing  with 
it,  and  he  stands  before  us  with 
loins  girt,  looking,  in  his  bronzed 
and  sinewy  strength,  a  perfect 
athlete,  ready  for  action. 

A  word  or  two  from  him  puts 
spirit  into  our  boatmen,  who 
quicken  up  into  a  short,  sharp, 
steady  stroke,  and  an  excited 
quiver  runs  through  us  all,  for  our 
game  is  in  sight.  Where  ?  We 
look  intently  in  the  direction  in 
which  our  boat  is  heading,  but  can 
discern  nothing.  The  water  is 
deep,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  feet  or 
more,  but  the  bottom  is  of  pure 
white  coral  -  sand,  illuminated  by 
the  blazing  sun  overhead.  Patches 
of  living  coral  of  a  darker  shade 
are  strewn  here  and  there  about 
the  lagoon,  and  it  is  for  one  of 
these  that  we  are  evidently  now 
heading,  though  it  is  still  one  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Kutti  Ali,  from 
his  point  of  vantage  in  the  bows, 
has  seen  a  small  dark  shadow  pass 
into  that  clump  of  rock  ;  he  has 
been  watching  intently  since,  and 
that  shadow  has  not  passed  beyond 
.  the  clump  in  any  direction.  At  a 
word  from  the  look-out,  our  boat- 
men slow  clown  as  we  approach 
the  dark  patch.  Can  Kutti  Ali 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  that 
shadow  1  For  we  reach  the  place, 
some  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  diam- 
eter, and  still  nothing  appears. 
The  boat  has  almost  stopped,  the 
oars  are  still,  and  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  peer  down  into  the 
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clear  depths,  when,  with  a  flash, 
something  suddenly  springs  into 
active  life  down  below.  The 
rogue  !  he  has  found  safety  in  the 
dark  shades  of  a  living  coral-patch 
before  in  his  lifetime,  else  he  would 
not  have  lain  so  still,  to  be  started 
at  last  almost  like  a  hare  from  its 
form. 

Out  into  the  clear  sunny  depths 
overlying  the  coral-sand  he  flashes. 
We  catch  a  sight  of  him  for  an  in- 
stant as  he  shoots  away;  but  now 
it  is  all  eyes  in  the  boat  to  get  her 
round,  for  he  has  taken  us  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  is  off  on  our  port 
quarter.  Even  Kutti  Ali,  still 
standing  in  the  bows,  helps  in 
getting  the  boat  round,  using 
for  this  purpose  a  long  bamboo 
pole,  laid  ready  to  his  hand,  but 
without  taking  his  eye  for  an 
instant  off  that  quickly  fleeting 
shadow  under  water.  The  boat  is 
round  at  last,  but  with  all  our 
haste  that  fleeting  shadow  has 
gained  seventy  yards  on  us  or 
more  in  the  interval,  and  is  mak- 
ing for  a  much  larger  patch  of 
rocks  lying  close  to  the  reef  and 
the  deep  sea  beyond.  If  he  gains 
that  patch,  we  shall  in  all  proba- 
bility lose  him,  for  he  will  gain  the 
reef  and  reach  the  sea  while  we  are 
looking  for  him.  That  patch  of 
rocks  he  must  not  be  permitted  to 
reach. 

As  the  boat's  head  comes  straight, 
six  pairs  of  lusty  arms  settle  down 
to  get  us  to  that  patch  of  rock  be- 
fore that  swiftly  fleeting  shadow 
can  reach  it.  "  Valli  —  valli  — 
oraka  valli,  kuttigale  \  ! "  (Pull — 
pull  —  pull  strong,  0  my  chil- 
dren !  ! )  shouts  Kutti  Ali  ex- 
citedly, capering  about  on  the 
fore-deck,  brandishing  aloft  his 
long  bamboo  pole  the  while.  We 
are  gaining  undoubtedly,  but  half 
the  distance  is  done,  and  still  the 
shadow  fleets  steadily  ahead  of  us. 
A  quarter  of  the  distance  only  now 


remains,  and  the  flying  shadow  is 
still  ahead,  though  distinctly  vis- 
ible now.  Can  he  keep  it  up  and 
do  the  best  time  on  record  in  the 
turtle  world  ?  I  believe  he  would 
have  escaped,  only  that  knowing 
fellow  in  the  bows  is  up  to  tricks. 
With  the  stump-end  of  his  bamboo 
pole  he  suddenly  brings  a  resound- 
ing thump  down  on  the  hollow 
deck  planks  of  the  boat,  and  as  the 
sound  reaches  below  the  turtle 
shoots  quickly  forward,  for  a  few 
yards  distancing  us,  but  as  quickly 
comes  back  as  soon  as  the  increas- 
ed effort  dies  away.  Another 
thump,  another  spurt,  and  the  pace 
is  evidently  beginning  to  tell. 
Those  spasmodic  efforts  have  tend- 
ed to  exhaust  the  stock  of  air  in 
the  turtle's  wind-bag.  Next  in- 
stant he  for  the  first  time  leaves 
the  bottom,  close  to  which  he  has 
been  all  along  racing,  conies  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  with  out- 
stretched head  and  neck,  springs 
nearly  clear  out  of  the  water  to 
take  breath,  and  again  dives. 

As  we  race  alongside  of  him,  he 
sheers  off  from  his  original  line — 
that  coveted  patch  of  rock  and 
safety  are  never  to  be  reached 
again.  Kutti  Ali  again  induces 
him  to  further  efforts,  which  end 
in  further  exhaustion,  and  all  the 
while  he  is  being  headed  away  from 
the  big  rocky  patches  near  the 
reef. 

The  boatmen,  all  breathless,  per- 
spiring, and  excited,  ease  off  a 
little,  and  having  got  our  quarry 
to  a  safe  distance,  now  take  up  his 
line  directly.  As  we  near  him, 
however,  he  suddenly  doubles  and 
shoots  off  to  the  side,  thereby  gain- 
ing twenty  yards  or  so  before  the 
boat  can  be  brought  round.  Again 
we  approach,  again  he  turns,  this 
time  diving  right  under  the  boat, 
and  racing  away  by  the  stern,  thus 
gaining  ground  once  more. 

But  we   can   see   as  he   passes 
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astern  that  his  flippers  are  begin- 
ning to  flag,  and  are  working  con- 
vulsively. 

Round  comes  the  boat,  the  men 
quicken  up,  and  quickly  overhaul 
him  on  the  starboard  bow. 

Now  comes  the  time  for  the  man 
in  the  bows  to  display  his  skill. 
Watch  him  as  he  poises  himself 
preparatory  to  his  spring  —  fists 
clenched,  arms  bent  at  the  elbows, 
and  pressed  closely  to  the  sides. 
Watching  his  chance,  he  swings 
his  body  slowly  back,  poising  it  on 
his  left  leg,  and  as  the  boat,  still 
going  at  racing  pace,  reaches  along- 
side within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
turtle,  he  springs  clear  into  the 
air  over  the  starboard  bow,  and 
tuniing  face  towards  us  in  the  air 
as  he  springs,  disappears  feet  down- 
wards into  the  water,  a  yard  or 
two  ahead  of  the  turtle.  As  the 
boat  shoots  rapidly  past  the  spot, 
we  see  for  an  instant  in  the  troubled 
water  a  confused  jumble  of  legs 
and  feet  and  arms  and  flippers. 
But  our  quarry  has  evidently  been 
hunted  before,  for  as  the  boatman 
touched  the  water  he  turned  sud- 
denly, and  just  in  time  to  evade 
the  fatal  grasp  of  the  flippers. 
Turning  back  under  the  boat,  he 
again  puts  his  old  game  in  practice, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment our  steersman  springs  head- 
foremost into  the  water  to  inter- 
cept him,  and  fails. 

Two  men  in  the  water  to  be 
picked  up,  besides  sundry  things, 
which  in  the  hurry  and  excitement 
of  the  moment  have  gone  over- 
board on  voyages  on  their  own 
account,  give  our  quarry  abundant 
time  to  make  tracks  ;  but  he  can- 
not now  go  the  pace  he  did.  The 
men  are  picked  up,  the  floating 
things  too,  the  boat  is  turned  round, 
and  again  we  are  off  in  pursuit. 

Quickly  overtaking  him  once 
more  on  the  port  bow,  Kutti  Ali 
this  time  vows  to  have  him. 


Again  the  spring  in  air,  again 
the  quick  face -turn  towards  his 
antagonist,  again  the  confused 
jumble  of  feet  and  legs  and  arms 
and  flippers  down  below,  and  once 
more  the  old  dodge  of  doubling 
sharp  back,  —  but  our  quarry's 
movements  are  not  now  so  nimble 
as  they  were.  A  hind-flipper  comes 
within  reach  of  Kutti  Ali's  vice- 
like  grip,  and  is  held  fast  by  the 
one  hand,  while,  reaching  forward 
with  the  other,  a  fore-flipper  is 
also  grasped  high  up.  The  race 
is  over ;  our  prey  is  captured. 

As  man  and  turtle  rise  quickly 
to  the  surface,  another  boatman — 
they  are  all  amphibious — jumps 
overhead  to  assist  the  laughing, 
breathless,  but  exultant  diver. 
The  turtle  is  turned  on  his  back 
in  the  water,  puffs  out  his  chin, 
draws  a  long  wheezing  breath 
through  his  horny  beak  and  nos- 
trils, struggles  for  an  instant  with 
his  captors,  and  then  submissively 
yields  to  fate. 

One  gunwale  of  the  boat  is 
gently  inclined  downwards,  hands 
in  the  boat  help  those  in  the  water, 
and  with  a  heave  and  a  shout, 
and  much  laughter  and  excited 
talk,  our  quarry  is  pulled  into  the 
boat,  and  slides  011  his  back  into 
the  bottom  beneath  the  stretchers, 
smartly  slapping  his  yellow -and- 
green  oozy  stomach  the  while  with 
his  horny  flippers. 

This  was  a  smart  race,  for  our 
quarry  was  young  and  vigorous. 
The  full-sized  lusty  fellows — we 
once  caught  one  in  this  way  that 
weighed  350  Ib.  avoirdupois,  the 
shell  measuring  3  feet  8  inches  in 
length  by  3  feet  4  inches  in 
breadth — do  not,  as  a  rule,  show 
so  much  sport.  Their  dimensions 
are  aldermamc,  and  their  wheezy 
breath,  as  in  the  case  of  portly 
middle-aged  bipeds,  is  scanty  and 
soon  exhausted.  They  are  more 
easily  overtaken  and  caught,  but 
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not  so  easily  brought  to  the  surface 
or  hoisted  into  the  boat.  Some- 
times two  divers  go  down  below  to 
bring  them  to  the  surface,  one  of 
whom  passes  his  hand  warily — for 
that  powerful  horny  beak  can  nip 
off  a  finger  or  two  with  the  great- 
est ease — over  the  neck  and  head, 
and  plants  a  thumb  and  fore- 
finger in  each  eye  of  the  turtle. 
Thus  blinded,  the  turtle,  it  is 
said,  rises  to  the  surface  at  once. 
Turned  on  his  back,  and  his  head 
released  from  chancery,  the  fight 
then  recommences  —  a  second,  a 
third,  sometimes  a  fourth,  boat- 
man jumps  into  the  water  and  lays 
hold  each  of  a  flipper,  amid  much 
laughter  and  excitement  and 
splashing.  Tired  out  at  last,  all 
hands  are  turned  on  to  the  task  of 
hoisting  the  turtle  into  the  boat, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  boat  cap- 
sizes and  fills.  Crew,  turtles,  and 
all  are  launched  into  the  water, 
and  a  scene  of  boisterous  mirth 
and  excitement  follows,  till  the 
boat  is  righted  and  baled  out,  and 
all  the  missing  things  recovered, 
including  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  turtles  thus  restored  unex- 
pectedly to  their  native  element. 

We  could  tell  you  of  other 
sources  of  sport  and  amusement 
furnished  by  these  brilliant  lagoons 
— of  fish  and  turtle  spearing  by 
torchlight — of  boats  being  dragged 
about  by  gigantic  skates  and 
sharks,  which  occasionally  find 
their  way^  across  the  barrier  reefs 
into  the  quiet  lagoons,  and  of 
many  other  things ;  but  it  is  time 
to  return  to  the  good  ship,  which 
has  all  this  time  been  steadily 
ploughing  her  way  towards  that 
speck  in  mid-ocean  with  which  we 
are  chiefly  concerned. 

The  skipper  and  his  officers 
have  been  busy  at  night  with  their 
sextants  shooting  stars  to  deter- 
mine the  ship's  exact  position ;  for 
a  little  dot  of  an  island  only  a  mile 


or  two  wide  lying  solitary  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  showing,  palms  and  all, 
not  100  feet  above  the  water,  is 
an  easy  thing  to  miss.  As  day 
breaks  we  should,  according  to 
the  ship's  reckoning,  have  the 
island  dead  ahead  and  within 
sight.  As  yet,  however,  the  las- 
car  on  watch  on  the  foreyard-arm 
makes  no  sign.  We  strain  our 
eyes  and  sweep  the  horizon  with 
our  telescopes,  but  it  is  of  no  avail 
— not  a  speck  of  land  is  visible 
anywhere.  It  is  the  chief  officer's 
watch,  and  he  is  on  the  bridge, 
binoculars  in  hand,  steadily  gazing 
ahead.  The  skipper  turns  out  of 
his  snug  cabin  on  the  upper  deck, 
and  goes  up  to  the  bridge  too. 
He  is  clad  in  the  airiest  of  sleeping 
garments,  with  an  old  pea-jacket 
atop  ;  he,  too,  can  make  nothing 
of  it.  It  is  dangerous  to  chaff  a 
skipper  when  you  think  he  has 
made  a  bad  land-fall,  so  give  the 
bridge  a  wide  berth  till  all  is 
settled  up  there.  The  chief  is 
sent  aloft  to  spy  the  land ;  not 
satisfied  with  his  report,  the  skip- 
per himself  follows.  The  sun  is 
up,  an  hour  of  daylight  is  gone; 
for  half  an  hour  more  no  word 
comes  down  from  the  foretop. 
Have  we  run  past  it  in  the  night  ? 
Impossible  :  the  glare  of  the  light- 
house would  have  been  seen,  even 
if  the  light  itself  were  invisible  ; 
for  Minicoy  has  a  lighthouse  we 
may  tell  you  —  one  of  the  first 
magnitude  too;  but  of  that  more 
anon. 

"  Land  ahoy  !  "  at  last  comes 
down  from  the  watch. 

"Where  is  it?"  is  shouted  in 
reply  from  the  bridge. 

"Straight  ahead,  sir." 

"Just  where  it  ought  to  be," 
growls  the  skipper,  looking  more 
pleased  than,  from  his  gruff  words, 
you  would  judge  to  be  the  case. 

Now  we  may  speak — now  even 
some  mild  chaff  may  go  round ;  so 
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we  crowd  up  to  the  bridge,  all 
eager  to  get  a  first  glimpse  of  our 
destination. 

"  We  have  had  a  strong  current 
against  us  all  night — should  have 
been  here  at  daylight." 

"  Oh  !  that's  the  reason,  is  it  ? 
Now,  did  you  ever  yet  know  a 
skipper  out  in  his  reckoning  but 
he  hauled  in  a  current  or  some- 
thing to  put  himself  square  ?  Cur- 
rents are  handy  things  at  sea  to 
explain  away  knotty  points." 

"Knots  is  it?  why,  there's  fif- 
teen of  them  gone  clean  out  of  the 
ship's  run  in  twelve  hours." 

Whereat  we  all  laugh  and  take 
to  our  telescopes  and  binoculars. 

A  long  low  line  of  shadowy 
somethings  showing  above  the  fil- 
my mirage  to  the  left — then  a  break 
and  a  white  pillar  (that  is  the 
lighthouse,  of  course)  —  another 
break — and,  finally,  another  and 
shorter  line  of  shadowy  somethings 
— that  is  all  we  can  see.  But  as 
the  ship  holds  on  her  way,  the  near- 
est of  the  shadows  to  the  left  are 
quickly  taking  shape  and  resolving 
themselves  into  palm-trees,  and  we 
can  make  out  that  an  unbroken 
semicircle  of  them  runs  from  the 
northernmost  corner  of  the  island 
right  round  to  and  past  the  light- 
house, which  is  close  to  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  the  land.  .  Then 
there  is  a  break,  and  further  west 
lies  a  detached  clump  of  palms, 
marking  the  quarantine  islet  of 
Viringilly.  A  square  object  we 
could  not  at  first  make  out  begins 
to  loom  larger  in  the  filmy  haze, 
and  we  discover  it  to  be  a  big  boat, 
carrying  a  huge  square  sail,  set  well 
forward,  and  without  a  jib.  An- 
other, and  another,  and  another 
seem  to  spring  up  and  set  their 
sails.  "These  must  be  the  mds 
boats  going  out  to  fish,"  says  one 
of  the  party,  who  has  been  here 
before. 

Now  we  come  in  sight  of  high 


combing  rollers  as  they  flash  white 
in  breaking  on  the  shallow  reef 
at  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
land.  Beacons  are  also  visible, 
hardly  distinguishable  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  bare  masts  of  other 
mds  boats,  still  at  anchor  in  the 
lagoon,  laying  in  their  stock  of 
whitebait  before  proceeding  to  the 
fishing-ground  outside  the  barrier- 
reef.  These  beacons  mark  the 
boating  passages  in  the  coral-reef, 
which  we  can  now  distinguish 
stretching  away  in  a  wide  west- 
ern semicircle  from  the  north  as 
far  as  the  islet  of  Viringilly,  near 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
land. 

A  low -lying,  piratical  -  looking 
craft,  with  raking  masts,  showing 
an  immense  capacity  for  spreading 
canvas,  is  anchored  inside  the  la- 
goon. A  workman-like  boat  she 
is — owned,  we  find  on  subsequent 
inquiry,  by  the  Sultan  of  the 
neighbouring  Maldive  Islands, 
and  commanded  by  a  smart  Mini- 
covite  born  and  bred.  They  are 
born  seamen,  these  Minicoy  island- 
ers, as  we  shall  presently  learn. 
Three  or  four  other  native  boats 
are  now  distinguishable  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  lagoon  opposite 
the  little-  township.  Island-built, 
island-rigged,  and  manned  by  smart 
island  -  seamen,  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  sextant  and  European 
navigating  tables,  these  boats  set 
out  on  trading  voyages  annually — 
to  the  Maldives,  to  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  Colombo,  and  farther 
still,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
"James  and  Mary,"  and  other 
treacherous  quicksands  of  the 
Hooghly,  are  familiar  to  them. 
Chittagong  is  perhaps  their  far- 
thest point  eastward  on  the  coast 
of  India,  and  Bombay  their  farthest 
point  west. 

The  annual  setting -out  of  the 
fleet,  after  the  S.W,  monsoon  has 
moderated  its  squally  force,  and  its 
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annual  return  in  March  or  April, 
are  the  two  great  events  in  island 
life.  For  four  months,  May  to 
August,  the  sailor  lads  are  at  home 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  their  island 
wives  and  sweethearts;  for  eight 
long  months  the  latter  remain  in 
their  island -home,  looking  long- 
ingly forward  to  the  day — well 
watched  for — when  the  shiny  white 
sails,  dimly  visible  on  the  horizon, 
come  sliding  safely  homeward  over 
the  summer  seas,  or  when,  at  night, 
blue  lights  come  flashing  their 
weird  gleams  through  the  gloom, 
and  rockets  flying  skyward  pro- 
claim to  weary  watching  women 
on  shore  that  the  sailor  lads  are 
safely  back  again. 

"Safely  back  again."  Ah!  who 
knows  ?  Did  not  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sailor  lads  in  the  prime  of 
life  sail  gallantly  forth  with  the 
fleet  in  1867,  and  only  a  few  of  their 
shipwrecked  comrades  return  to 
tell  the  sorrowful  tale  of  disaster 
and  ruin  —  how  three  of  their 
fine  island-vessels  had  gone  down 
in  the  cyclone  waves  in  the 
Hooghly  at  Calcutta?  Twenty 
years  have  passed  away,  and  still 
that  sorrowful  tale  is  told ;  and 
many  a  Minicoy  heart  is  yet  aching 
for  the  loved  ones  who  perished 
amid  the  crash  and  splinters  and 
wreck  of  vessels  broken  loose  from 
their  moorings,  and  driven  madly 
and  blindly,  pell-mell,  in  a  heap 
on  the  wreck-strewn  shores  of  the 
Hooghly. 

No  such  catastrophe  has  hap- 
pened this  time,  however,  for  there 
floats  at  anchor  the  Dharia  Dow- 
lat,  700  tons  burden,  with  her 
spars  and  rigging  intact.  Yonder 
comes  the  Dharia  Beg,  the  other 
700 -ton  leviathan  of  the  fleet, 
with  every  inch  of  canvas  spread 


to  woo  the  loitering  breeze,  and 
flags  floating  gaily  from  all  her 
masts.  And  the  Kuduja  Pali 
(Small  or  Saucy  Polly?)  can  just 
be  descried  on  the  horizon  bearing 
down  upon  the  island. 

As  the  truth  is  realised  that  the 
fleet  has  really  returned,  a  great 
long  -  drawn  shout  goes  up  from 
those  upon  the  watch;  this  is 
caught  up  by  those  who  hear  it, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  how- 
ever engaged,  and  the  great  volume 
of  sound  travels  up  and  down  the 
township,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren joining  in  it,  and  then  rushing 
tumultuously  out  upon  the  sandy 
coral-strewn  shore  of  the  lagoon,  to 
verify  for  themselves  that  the  joy- 
ful and  exciting  news  is  really 
true.  Glad  tidings,  indeed,  it  is, 
for  those  ships  are  freighted  with 
all  sorts  of  goods  of  value  in  fem- 
inine eyes,  besides  the  stores  of 
rice  on  which  the  islanders  chiefly 
subsist. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  bear 
away  the  impression  that  we  are 
romancing,  we  will  not  attempt  a 
description  of  our  own,  but  will 
quote  here  from  a  staid  and  sol- 
emn official  report : — 

11  Every  woman  in  the  island  is 
dressed  in  silk.  The  gowns  fit  closely 
round  the  neck  and  reach  to  the 
ankles.  The  upper  classes  wear  red 
silk,  and,  earrings  of  a  peculiar  fashion. 
The  Melacheri l  women  are  restricted 
to  the  use  of  a  dark  striped  silk  of 
a  coarser  quality.  Every  husband 
must  allow  his  wife  at  least  one  candy 2 
of  rice,  two  silk  gowns,  and  two 
under  cloths  a -year.  He  also  pre- 
sents her  on  marriage  with  a  fine 
betel-pouch  (brought  from  Galle),  and 
a  silver  ornament  containing  recep- 
tacles for  lime  and  tobacco,  and  in- 
struments of  strange  forms  intended 
for  cleaning  the  ears  and  teeth." 


1  The  lowest  class  or  caste,  whose  men  are  occupied  chiefly  in  climbing  the 
palm-trees  to  draw  palm-toddy  or  to  pluck  the  nuts,  &c. 

2  5  cwt.  or  560  Ib. 
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And  again — 

"  The  women  appear  in  public  freely 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  take 
the  lead  in  almost  everything  except 
navigation.  In  fact,  they  seem  to 
have  as  much  freedom J  as  there  is  in 
European  countries.  Inquiry  into 
their  civil  condition  (whether  they 
are  married  or  unmarried)  is  regarded 
as  an  unpardonable  affront.  Unmar- 
ried men  may  converse  with  maidens, 
and  courtship  is  a  recognised  prelimin- 
ary to  marriage.  The  girl's  consent  is, 
in  all  cases,  necessary,  and  the  Mzi 
(priest)  will  not  perform  the  ceremony 
unless  he  has  sent  two  muJcris  (sex- 
tons) to  ascertain  that  she  is  willing." 

An  Eastern  people  like  this, 
which  treats  its  women  with  such 
marked  respect,  deserves  to  be  inti- 
mately known ;  and  so,  with  your 
permission,  gentle  reader,  we  will 
now  revert  to  our  voyagers,  who 
have  all  this  time  been  steaming 
gently  onward  to  the  anchorage 
indicated  by  the  ancient  island- 
pilot,  who  has  been  fetched  to 
show  the  way. 

What  wind  there  is  is  coming 
from  the  east  or  north-east,  so  the 
skipper  and  pilot  in  consultation 
decide  that  we  shall  cast  anchor 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
reef,  so  as  to  be  under  the  lee  of 
the  island. 

There  is  no  need  to  take  precau- 
tions here  against  hidden  rocks  and 
reefs  as  we  approach  the  anchor- 
age ;  for  the  chart  shows  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  at  least  of  depth 
almost  within  gunshot  of  the 
barrier- reef  enclosing  the  lagoon ! 
And  the  same  freedom  from  shoals 
holds  good  all  round  this  tiny 
island.  It  is  only  about  five  miles 
in  length,  by  about  the  same  in 
breadth ;  and  it  rises  sheer,  so  far 
as  we  know,  from  the  bottom  of 


the  ocean,  lying  probably  6000 
feet  (over  a  mile)2  beneath  the 
surface  on  which  our  good  ship 
floats. 

Realise  the  fact  for  an  instant, 
— remember  that  there  is  no  other 
land  anywhere  near  it  :  it  lies 
solitary  in  mid-ocean,  as  we  have 
already  said  more  than  once,  a 
tall  and  comparatively  slender 
column  of  rock  over  a-  mile  in 
height ;  perhaps  even  the  column 
is  not  so  large  below  as  it  is  on 
the  surface,  and  the  island  and  its 
rocky  foundation  may  be  umbrella- 
shaped — who  knows  ? 

It  was  Mr  Darwin  who  origin- 
ally suggested,  in  regard  to  coral- 
reefs  in  general,  that  the  land  had 
slowly  sunk  beneath  the  waves, 
and  that  the  reef -forming  coral 
insects  kept  it  from  submergence 
by  their  ceaseless  labours  in  elab- 
orating limestone  from  the  briny 
deep,  and  piling  it  up  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops. How  much  of  that  6000 
feet  have  they  built  up  in  this 
way  1  How  long  have  they  been 
about  it  *?  Is  the  land  slowly 
sinking  still  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  we  will  not  attempt 
to  answer.  Some  doubts  have  re- 
cently been  cast  on  the  accuracy 
of  Mr  Darwin's  theory ;  but  we 
would  suggest  to  the  doubters  to 
visit  Minicoy,  and  account  for  its 
formation  in  any  other  way. 

Our  skipper  is  a  Scot,  and 
therefore  cautious  —  too  cautious 
as  it  turns  out ;  for  he  not  un- 
naturally dislikes  the  idea  of 
his  ship  swinging  in  close  to  the 
barrier-reef  should  the  wind  sud- 
denly change  to  the  S.W.  point, 
and  he  therefore  lets  go  the 
anchor  on  the  sloping  limestone, 
worn  smooth  by  the  wild  waves 


1  We  should  rather  say  more  freedom — see  what  follows. 

2  The  Beagle  expedition  found,  at  a  distance  of  only  2200  yards  from  the  edge 
of  the  Cocos  or  Keeling  group  of  islands,  no  bottom  with  a  line  1200  fathoms 
(7200  feet)  in  length. 
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of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  day 
is  calm,  the  barometer  steady, 
and  coals  are  dear  within  the 
tropics.  Our  fires  are  allowed  to 
go  out.  In  the  first  watch  of  the 
night  the  ship  begins  to  change 
her  position.  Is  the  anchor  hold- 
ing ?  No ;  we  are  distinctly  mov- 
ing. "  Pipe  up  all  hands  and  see 
what  has  gone  wrong."  The  an- 
chor-chain hangs  perpendicularly 
from  the  bows ;  the  anchor  has 
slipped  down  the  smooth  sloping 
limestone,  and  tumbled  over  the 
edge  of  the  stupendous  submarine 
precipice  beneath  us ;  and  we  are 
helplessly  adrift  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  fifty  fathoms  of  heavy 
anchor-chain,  and  a  heavy  anchor 
at  the  end  of  it,  hanging  from  our 
bows  !  Fortunately  the  night  is 
calm,  and  the  current  carries  us 
away  from  the  island.  "  How 
soon  can.  you  get  up  steam  ? " 
"  Two  hours,  sir."  "  Then  get  it, 
please,  as  fast  as  you  can."  These 
words  ring  out  sharp  and  clear 
in  the  night  air,  and  so  for  two 
hours  at  least  we  drift  helplessly 
about.  The  light  from  the  lightr 
house  is  growing  fainter ;  at  last 
the  donkey-engine  begins  to  snort, 
and  farewell  sleep.  Link  by  link 
the  chain  comes  laboriously  in 
through  the  hawser -pipe,  amid 
much  spasmodic  snorting  from 
the  donkey-engine,  and  convulsive 
quiverings  of  the  ship  from  stem 
to  stern.  The  anchor  is  at  last 
recovered,  and  we  steam  slowly 
about  till  daylight  enables  us  to 
fetch  up  to  the  island  once  more 
and  drop  our  anchor,  this  time 
more  securely,  in  a  pot-hole  among 
the  living  coral  -  rocks  closer  in- 
shore. 

The  islanders  have  been  on  the 
watch,  and,  as  we  come  up  to  our 
anchorage,  we  can  see  boat  after 
boat  hoist  their  huge  square  lug- 
sails,  and  come  away  from  their 


bait -grounds  inside  the  lagoon, 
under  a  spanking  north-easterly 
breeze.  They  are  all  making  for 
that  narrow  passage  through  the 
barrier -reef  marked  by  a  line 
of  beacons ;  and  handsome  they 
look,  as  one  by  one,  with  curving 
lines  and  full-breasted,  they  shoot 
through  the  narrow  passage  into 
the  open  sea,  and  then  with  the 
wind  well  abaft,  sweep  down  to- 
ward our  ship.  The  clean  sharp 
stems  of  the  boats  show  to  great 
advantage  as  they  approach  under 
full  sail.  Those  boats  can  sail,  it 
is  very  evident ;  moreover,  they  are 
prepared  to  meet  with  heavy  winds 
— for  line  above  line  of  reefing- 
points  can  be  seen  flying  freely  in 
the  breeze  as  they  approach.  The 
number  of  lines  seems  extraordin- 
ary, for  when  the  last  reef  is  taken 
in  there  can  be  but  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  sail  left  aboveboard  to  sail 
with.  And  yet  the  men  evidently 
know  perfectly  well  what  they  are 
about,  and  can  be  trusted  to  put 
no  more  reefs  in  their  sail  than  are 
absolutely  required  for  navigation. 
As  they  approach  our  ship  we  can 
see  the  order  given,  without  any 
fuss  or  needless  talking,  to  lower 
the  sail,  and  on  the  instant  a  dozen 
hands  are  hard  at  work  taking  it 
in,  and  stowing  it  securely  away 
to  prevent  its  getting  wetted.  The 
sail  is  of  finely  plaited  matting, 
with  a  quaint  device  or  two  in 
black  on  the  outside.  Having 
stowed  the  sail  securely,  they  are 
busy  next  with  the  mast, — a  man 
at  the  bows  is  gradually  slackening 
the  ropes  which  keep  it  in  position, 
and  half-a-dozen  hands  are  stand- 
ing on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat 
ready  to  catch  it  in  its  descent 
and  guide  it  to  its  place  of  rest, 
an  upright  post  just  in  front  of 
the  rudder.  No  lifting  of  the 
ponderous  mast  is  necessary,  you 
see;  for,  as  the  ropes  are  slack- 
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ened  forward,  the  mast  comes 
gently  backward  and  downward 
of  its  own  accord,  till  it  is  se- 
curely lodged  in  the  hollowed-out 
top  of  the  upright  post  aforesaid. 

And  now  look  at  the  boat  itself. 
Where  have  we  seen  that  shape 
before?  The  gondola-like,  grace- 
ful, upright  sweep  of  the  cut-water, 
terminating  in  an  elegant  and 
quaintly  painted  stem- post  rising 
high  above  the  boat,  reminds  us 
powerfully  of  moonlight  nights 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  musical 
Italian  voices  singing  "Stali-i-i!" 
The  great  breadth  of  beam,  and 
weather -boarding  on  the  sides — 
the  fine  lines  and  great  depth  of 
keel — remind  us,  though  we  cannot 
exactly  remember  where  we  have 
met  them  before,  of  cloudless 
Mediterranean  skies,  and  deep 
sapphire  -  coloured  waves.  The 
bows  are  decked  in  as  far  back 
as  the  mast,  and  the  stern  ends 
in  a  lobster-tail  shaped  platform, 
projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  boat.  That  platform 
is  useful  when  the  boatmen  con- 
gregate at  the  stern  with  their 
fishing-rods  to  catch  the  bonito  as 
their  boat,  under  full  sail,  passes 
and  repasses  through  the  shoals  of 
that  fish,  which  periodically  visit 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  island 
in  the  fair  season.  You  can  see 
their  rods  lying,  tied  up  in  a 
bundle  all  ready  for  action,  above 
the  weather-boarding  forward.  A 
closer  inspection  reveals  the  facts, 
that  the  rod  consists  of  a  stout 
pole,  and  that  the  line  and  hook 
together  are  exactly  of  the  length 
of  the  rod.  Moreover,  the  hook  is 
unbarbed,  and  consists  of  a  piece 
of  white  metal  flattened  out  for  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  so,  and  then 
turned  up  at  one  end  into  a  barb- 
less  hook,  while  at  the  other  end 
(also  curved)  there  is  a  knob  to 
which  the  stout  cord  forming  the 


line  is  securely  fastened.  Trailing 
these  bright  metal  hooks  over  the 
stern,  the  boat  under  sail  passes 
and  repasses  through  the  shoals  of 
fish,  which,  mistaking  the  hooks 
for  silvery  fish-fry,  dash  at  them 
and  are  hooked, — the  point  of  the 
rod  is  raised,  and  the  fish  is  without 
further  ado  swung  round  into  the 
boat.  Disengaging  itself  readily 
from  the  unbarbed  hook,  it  is  left 
to  flounder  about  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  while  the  fisherman 
proceeds  to  capture  another.  To 
attract  the  fish,  the  wells  in  the 
boat  you  see  are  already  stocked 
with  the  brilliantly  coloured  tiny 
whitebait,  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  in  our  excursion  to  the 
coral-reef,  and  which  is  ladled  out 
by  a  scoop  from  the  water-tight 
compartments  into  which  the  boat 
is  divided  at  the  thwarts  as  soon  as 
the  boat  comes  among  the  bonito 
shoals. 

The  bonito  they  thus  catch  is  of 
two  kinds.  One  is  the  Khalubida 
mds,  vulgarly  called  Komboli  or 
Combally  or  Cobally  mds  by  the 
Portuguese  writers  (Scomber  pel- 
amys — Linn.)  It  is  striped  length- 
ways with  blue  or  purple  stripes, 
with  a  small  silver  thread  in  the 
middle  of  each  stripe.  KJialu  means 
black  in  the  language  of  the  island 
(MahlJ.  Bida  may  mean  striped, 
but  we  are  not  very  sure  about 
that.  And  mds  is  certainly  fish. 
The  other  kind  is  called  Kanali 
mds.  It  is  not  striped,  and  it 
probably  corresponds  with  the  skip- 
jack well  known  to  English  sailors. 
The  prevailing  hue  of  both  kinds 
is  black. 

Let  us  go  ashore  with  the  boat- 
men and  see  what  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  land.  As  soon  as  our  intention 
is  known,  the  whole  of  the  cargo 
of  living  whitebait  is  unceremoni- 
ously bundled  overboard,  except 
some  which  we  reserve  for  a  real 
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whitebait  dinner  on  board.  Step- 
ping on  to  the  stern  deck-platform, 
we  are  at  once  charmed  with  the 
extreme  cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  all  the  appointments  of  our  craft. 
There  is  absolutely  no  fishy  odour, 
although  the  whitebait  has  just 
been  bundled  overboard  before  our 
very  eyes,  and  although  the  boat 
was  probably  loaded  to  the  gunwale 
yesterday  with  the  catch  of  bonito. 
The  Minicovites  evidently  take 
great  care  of  their  boats,  and  scrub 
them  well  after  each  day's  fishing. 

The  men  themselves  are  smart, 
active,  sinewy  fellows,  with  no 
spare  flesh  about  them.  They  are 
dressed  in  brilliantly  coloured  pan- 
taloons, and  each  wears  a  coarse 
goat's-hair  girdle  round  his  waist, 
pendent  from  which  hangs  a  regu- 
lar seaman's  knife  hooked  to  the 
girdle  by  a  solid  silver  twisted  wire. 
Their  jackets  are  of  various  makes 
and  of  various  materials;  and  on 
their  heads,  in  addition  to  the 
orthodox  skull-cap  of  the  Muham- 
madans,  they  wear  some  of  them 
brilliantly  coloured  handkerchiefs 
— others  have  helmets  of  European 
patterns,  much  battered  by  rough 
usage — and  one  in  particular,  the 
skipper  of  the  boat,  has  a  well-worn 
military  forage-cap,  with  a  stiff  pro- 
jecting brim  to  it  to  shade  his  eyes. 

The  skipper,  taking  his  stand 
behind  where  we  sit  on  the  stern 
platform,  proceeds  to  steer  the 
boat,  working  the  rudder  with  his 
feet  and  knees,  standing  the  while 
on  a  plank  projecting  inwards  at 
right  angles  from  the  rudder-post. 
Beneath  this  plank  there  is  a 
square  box,  holding  spare  wooden 
pins  and  sundry  other  things  be- 
longing to  the  boat,  in  addition  to 
some  quaintly  carved  cocoa-nut 
shells,  which  serve  as  drinking- 
cups. 

At  a  sign  from  him  the  oars, 
all  lying  snugly  shipped  along  the 


inside  of  the  boat,  are  shot  out 
through  the  rowlock-holes  in  the 
weather-boarding  forward,  and  a 
dozen  pairs  of  sinewy  arms  pull 
us  some  fifty  yards  from  the  ship. 
Then  at  a  word  from  the  skipper — 
these  Minicovite  boatmen  are  re- 
markably sparing  of  words — the 
oars  are  again  slid  inboard,  and 
all  hands  set  to  work  to  step  the 
mast  and  hoist  the  huge  mat-sail. 
We  shall  have  to  beat  up  to  wind- 
ward in  order  to  reach  the  narrow 
passage  through  the  reef,  and  the 
boatmen  will  be  able  to  display 
the  good  sailing  qualities  of  their 
craft.  Two  of  the  men  attend  to 
the  sheets  which  control  the  peaks 
of  the  huge  lug -sail,  while  the 
skipper  himself  hauls  in  the  main- 
sheet,  which  he  secures  to  a  peg 
in  the  upright  post  already  men- 
tioned for  supporting  the  mast 
when  it  is  lowered. 

The  boat  has  good  weathering 
qualities  we  can  see  directly  the 
wind  catches  the  sail,  and  we  are 
off  in  a  spanking  breeze  and  a 
smooth  rolling  sea.  Talk  of  centre- 
boards and  wedge-shaped  boats, 
these  Minicovites  have  evidently 
learnt  the  art  of  boat -building ; 
and  as  the  boat  lies  over  under 
the  huge  press  of  sail,  we  feel  that 
we  are  as  safe  as  in  a  house  ashore, 
thanks  to  the  great  beam  and  deep 
keel  with  which  the  boat  is  fur- 
nished. The  rippling  water  comes 
coursing  in  along  the  lee  gunwale, 
and  splashes  in  at  times  through 
the  rowlock-holes  in  the  weather- 
boarding  forward ;  but  on  the 
weather  side  she  is  as  dry  as  if 
floating  in  a  mill-pond,  although 
every  now  and  again  she  dips  her 
nose  into  the  long  ocean-rollers. 

We  have  already  weathered  on 
the  ship  considerably,  when  again, 
at  a  word  from  the  skipper,  all 
hands  prepare  to  tack.  How  is 
it  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  have  to 
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lower  that  huge  heavy  sail  and 
haul  it  laboriously  round  the  mast  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  As  the  helm  is 
put  down  the  boat's  nose  runs  up 
into  the  wind's  eye,  and  such  is 
the  pace  we  are  going,  and  so  fine 
are  her  lines,  that  she  is  round 
and  ready  to  go  off  on  the  other 
tack  inshore  almost  in  three  times 
her  own  length.  Haul  in  the  for- 
ward peak,  slacken  away  the  aft, 
let  go  the  main-sheet  and  pass  it 
forward  to  the  bows,  and  pass  aft 
the  other  sheet  which  has  secured 
us  to  the  stem  on  the  port  tack  we 
have  been  making.  The  thing  is 
done  in  a  couple  of  seconds,  the 
boat  has  lost  no  way,  and  in  far 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  or 
read  the  description  of  it,  the  huge 
sail  comes  bellowing  round  the 
front  of  the  mast  to  the  starboard 
side,  is  instantly  secured,  and  again 
our  craft  heels  over,  and  goes 
spanking  through  the  water  on  the 
shore  tack. 

The  smart  handling  of  such  a 
big  boat  is  interesting  and  pretty 
to  watch,  and  as  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  boat  and 
boatmen,  our  admiration  of  both 
increases.  A  joyous  sense  of 
bounding  freedom  possesses  us, 
such  as  a  rider  knows  with  a 
strong-going  horse  beneath  him, 
and  a  limitless  grassy  down  in 
front.  The  exhilaration  of  our 
spirits  is  such  that  we  feel  in- 
clined to  shout  or  dance  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  sloping  deck  ! 

But  at  last  we  have  weathered 
the  narrow  entrance  through  the 
reef,  and  for  the  last  time  the  helm 
is  put  down,  the  boat  comes  round, 
and  running  free,  we  glide  swiftly 
in  towards  the  reef.  Shoaler  and 
still  more  shoal  the  water  becomes. 
We  catch  flying  glimpses  of  lovely 
living  coral -rocks  below  the  sur- 
face, magnified  to  double  their  ac- 
tual size  for  an  instant  as  a  smooth 


ocean  -  roller  slides  quietly  over 
them.  A  turtle  raises  its  head 
above  the  glassy  swell,  and  then 
with  a  flip  dives  beneath,  and 
shoots  away  like  an  arrow.  We 
can  see  the  bottom  now  quite 
easily,  and  mark  that  the  arbor- 
escent kind  of  polypifer  has  disap- 
peared, the  hard  limestone  bottom 
has  been  worn  smooth  by  the  fret 
of  the  waves  and  the  grinding  of 
the  masses  of  coral-rock  they  churn 
up  and  strew  about  on  the  shallows 
— rock  which  either  goes  to  main- 
tain the  barrier-reef,  or  drops  in 
time  back  over  the  stupendous 
submarine  precipice,  to  find  a 
resting-place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  several  thousands  of  feet 
below  where  we  are  now  floating. 

The  channel  narrows  as  we  ap- 
proach the  first  guiding  beacon,  a 
cairn  of  poles  kept  in  an  erect 
position  by  laboriously  piling  round 
their  butt-ends,  resting  on  the  hard 
limestone-rock,  the  pieces  of  coral 
wrenched  from  their  places  by  the 
waves,  and  thrown  broadcast  by 
them  during  the  heavy  weather  of 
the  south-west  monsoon  season.  It 
is  a  laborious  business  keeping 
these  narrow  channels  open,  and 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose the  whole  of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  island  assembles  to 
perform  the  task. 

As  the  actual  reef  is  reached, 
we  find  the  passage  through  it  just 
wide  enough  for  one  boat  to  enter 
at  a  time.  We  leave  the  swell  of 
the  ocean  behind  us,  and  find  our- 
selves in  the  lagoon  in  perfectly 
smooth  water,  except  that  it  is 
rippled  slightly  by  the  wind,  and 
with  a  brilliantly  white  coral  sandy 
bottom  below.  We  take  a  pull  at 
the  main-sheet,  and  bring  in  the 
after -peak  of  the  sail  a  little  to 
correspond,  and  then  our  course  is 
set  on  the  starboard  tack,  straight 
across  the  lagoon,  to  where  the 
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township  lies  embedded  in  that 
huge  grove  of  palm-trees.  A  line 
of  beacons,  and  sundry  others  dot- 
ted here  and  there,  denote  shoal 
patches  of  coral-rock  to  be  avoided. 
These  beacons  are  the  favourite 
resting-places  of  a  solitary  sea-gull 
or  tern  or  cormorant,  which  obtain 
a  comfortable  footing  among  the 
bundle  of  dry  twigs  at  the  top  of 
each,  and  lazily  take  flight  as  we 
swiftly  rush  past  them. 

These  coral  patches  in  the  lagoon 
are  the  bait-grounds  of  our  fisher- 
men, for  the  fish -fry  congregate 
for  safety  and  shelter  about  them. 
A  narrow-meshed  net,  lying  out  to 
dry  on  the  deck  forward,  is  em- 
ployed to  catch  them.  When 
caught,  they  are  transferred  to 
one  of  the  transverse  water-tight 
compartments  into  which  the  boat 
is  divided  by  planking  running 
across  it  under  the  thwarts  of  the 
boat.  A  plug  is  withdrawn,  and 


in  rushes  the  water  through  the 
boat's  bottom  :  it  rises  till  it  is  on 
a  level  with  the  water  outside ; 
and  as  the  plug  is  not  replaced, 
the  water  in  the  compartment  is 
kept  fresh  for  the  whitebait,  which 
are  thus  kept  alive  until  wanted. 

As  we  approach  the  shore,  one 
of  the  first  objects  that  attract 
our  attention  is  a  snow-white  egret 
standing  on  something  floating  in 
the  water,  and  eagerly  watching 
something  below.  That  floating 
thing  is  a  huge  rough  basket  struc- 
ture anchored  in  the  lagoon,  and 
used  for  storing  the  live  whitebait 
until  they  are  required  for  the 
fishing,  and  the  egret  is  dining  off 
incautious  specimens  which  come 
too  near  the  surface  of  the  square 
hole  in  the  lid  which  gives  access 
to  the  basket.  There  are  several 
such  baskets  floating  about,  and 
on  nearly  every  one  there  is  an 
egret,  or  perhaps  two,  thus  engaged. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SCENES    FROM    A    SILENT    WORLD. — II. 


BY    A    PRISON   VISITOR. 


THE  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, at  least  in  this  country,  to 
make  a  searching  examination  into 
the  condition  of  most  of  our  time- 
honoured  institutions,  whether  so- 
cial, moral,  or  religious,  and  expose 
without  mercy  any  error  or  weak- 
ness in  their  modus  operandi.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this 
active  spirit  of  investigation  may 
now  be  turned  more  seriously  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case,  to  the 
various  branches  of  our  existing 
criminal  law,  and  especially  to  the 
working  of  the  lex  talionis. 

In  spite  of  the  well-known  fact 
that  there  has  always  been  an  in- 
fluential minority  in  England  who 
doubt  the  expediency  of  the  capi- 
tal penalty,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  raised  in 
Parliament,  only  to  be  summarily 
dismissed  with  the  stock  arguments 
on  the  subject, — the  prejudice  in  its 
favour  continues  to  be  so  strong 
amongst  us,  that  we  have  not  even 
arrived  at  any  consideration  of  a 
desirable  change  in  the  mode  of 
its  enforcement,  such  as  has  lately 
become  law  in  America. 

We  venture  to  think,  however, 
that  the  simple  record  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  lex  talionis  in  individual 
cases,  which  our  prison  experience 
enables  us  to  bring  before  our 
readers,  may  tend  to  show  that 
the  theories  on  which  the  capital 
penalty  is  founded  and  maintained 
do  not  always  hold  good  when  con- 
fronted with  the  stern  reality  of 
actual  facts. 

Before  entering  on  this  compre- 
hensive theme,  we  must  ask  leave 
to  make  a  personal  explanation, 


like  a  maligned  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  a  strong 
protest  against  the  charge  that  we 
are  actuated  by  motives  of  "be- 
nevolence "  in  any  statements  we 
may  make  which  suggest  a  doubt 
as  to  the  righteousness  or  wisdom 
of  the  death  penalty. 

No  sooner  does  any  one  presume 
to  write  or  speak  in  any  way 
against  this  irremediable  punish- 
ment, than  they  are  immediately 
stigmatised  as  "benevolent"  per- 
sons,— that  courteous  term  being 
merely  a  thin  disguise  for  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  weak-minded 
idiots,  who  give  all  their  pity  to 
bloodthirsty  murderers,  and  are 
blandly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
the  murdered. 

Prison  visitors  see  too  much  of 
crime  in  its  worst  aspect  to  be 
capable  of  false  benevolence,  or  to 
have  the  smallest  desire  that  assas- 
sins should  escape  the  direst  pen- 
alty which  can  be  awarded  to  them 
for  their  cruel  deeds ;  but  they 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  all  its  phases,  which  are 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  the 
true  histories  they  have  to  tell. 
These  facts  may  be  left  to  speak 
for  themselves,  as  the  subject  is 
assuredly  not  one  in  which  there 
is  any  room  for  private  fancies,  or 
for  the  indulgence  of  an  unreason- 
ing sentimentality;  but  we  may 
briefly  enumerate  the  difficulties 
respecting  capital  punishment 
which  they  seem  most  forcibly  to 
illustrate.  We  may  instance,  first, 
the  inequalities  and  actual  failures 
of  human  justice  in  meting  out  a 
penalty  that  can  never  be  revoked, 
even  if  proved  to  have  been  mis- 
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takenly  awarded  to  the  innocent. 
This  argument  was  very  compre- 
hensively stated  by  Lafayette  when 
he  declared  that  he  would  oppose 
the  death  decree  until  the  infalli- 
bility of  human  judgment  could  be 
demonstrated  to  him ;  and  the  posi- 
tion was  to  some  extent  borne  out, 
we  think,  by  the  history,  already 
given  in  these  pages,  of  a  man  who 
was  executed  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  the  woman  he  most  desired, 
above  all  others,  to  preserve  in 
life.  Our  own  experience  has 
also  brought  to  our  knowledge 
certain  most  startling  revelations 
on  the  subject  of  the  miscarriage 
of  justice,  which  we  shall  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  bring  to 
the  light  of  day. 

For  the  present  the  true  stories 
we  have  to  relate  will  be  found  to 
bear  mainly  on  the  conviction  of 
the  opponents  of  capital  punish- 
ment, that  it  is  not  a  deterrent  of 
crime,  but  rather  in  some  strange 
instances  the  reverse;  that  it  is 
not  the  punishment  most  dreaded 
by  criminals;  and  further,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  or  even  conducive  to 
the  public  safety. 

Within  a  very  short  time  after 
Ted  Brown,1  the  human  gorilla,  had 
passed  from  our  prison  to  the 
realms  unseen,  a  man,  whom  we 
will  call  John  Butler,  was  brought 
to  it  on  a  charge  of  wilful  murder. 
His  personal  appearance  was  very 
unlike  that  with  which  an  assassin 
is  usually  credited — there  was  no- 
thing in  the  slightest  degree  cruel 
or  sinister  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  which  was  on  the  con- 
trary remarkably  gentle  and  plea- 
sant. He  was  a  handsome  fair- 
haired  man,  tall  and  strong,  in  the 
very  prime  of  life.  He  gained  his 
living  at  a  lucrative  trade,  and  had 
always  occupied  a  position  of  great 
respectablity  in  his  native  town, 


where  he  was  much  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  numerous  friends  and 
relations.  Butler  had  married  at 
an  early  age,  and  with  his  young 
wife  and  four  fine  children,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  he 
led  a  happy,  peaceful  life  for  several 
prosperous  years.  Then  suddenly 
a  dark  shadow  fell  on  the  bright- 
ness of  his  days,  the  fiat  came  to 
him  as  to  Ezekiel  in  the  ancient 
time — "  Behold,  I  take  away  from 
thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with 
a  stroke  " — death  entered  into  the 
midst  of  the  little  family  in  their 
pleasant  cottage  home,  and  took 
away  the  tender  wife  and  mother, 
who  was  the  source  and  centre  of 
all  their  happiness.  Butler  followed 
her  to  her  grave,  half  stupefied, 
and  came  back  to  look  sorrowfully 
on  his  children — the  youngest  little 
more  than  an  infant — and  wonder 
what  was  to  become  of  them  while 
he  was  absent  all  day  at  his  work  ; 
indeed,  even  if  he  had  been  able  to 
stay  at  home,  which  as  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family  was  impos- 
sible, he  would  not  have  known 
how  to  care  for  them  properly.  A 
very  poor  expedient  was  resorted 
to  for  a  time  in  the  shape  of  a  visit 
from  his  old  mother,  who  reluc- 
tantly left  her  own  household  gods 
to  come  and  indulge  John's  children 
in  the  most  injudicious  manner 
possible,  and  make  abortive  at- 
tempts with  her  failing  eyesight 
to  cook  suitable  dinners  for  them. 
She  found  the  little  girls  com- 
paratively easy  to  manage,  but  the 
two  boys,  left  to  run  wild,  torment- 
ed her  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
her  small  stock  of  patience,  and 
within  a  very  few  months  the  old 
woman  struck  work  altogether, 
and  declared  she  would  have  no 
more  of  it.  She  gathered  up  her 
small  personal  effects  and  went 
back  to  her  own  home,  leaving 


1  See  '  Maga'  for  November  1888,  p.  682. 
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John,  as  the  patois  of  his  native 
place  expressed  it,  to  "  fend  "  for 
himself  as  best  he  could.  Now 
John  had  an  intimate  friend,  a 
very  respectable  man,  generally 
supposed,  we  believe,  to  be  gifted 
with  great  common-sense.  This 
admirable  quality  he  forthwith 
exercised  on  behalf  of  Butler,  in 
a  piece  of  advice  which  he  was 
destined  to  expiate  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life  in  the  bitterest 
regret  and  remorse  :  he  solemnly 
counselled  him  to  make  a  manage 
de  conveiiance — just  such  an.  alli- 
ance as  in  France  is  contracted 
between  the  son  of  a  marquis  and 
the  daughter  of  a  countess,  from 
motives  of  the  purest  expediency, 
without  any  pretence  of  an  attach- 
ment subsisting  between  them. 
John  was  personally  not  at  all 
desirous  to  replace  the  dear  wife 
he  had  lost,  but  he  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  his 
children,  whom  he  loved  with  a 
very  unusual  strength  of  affec- 
tion. He  answered  his  wise  coun- 
sellor, therefore,  by  saying  that 
he  supposed  it  was  the  best  plan 
he  could  adopt  for  the  proper 
care  of  his  little  ones,  only  he 
did  not  know  of  any  woman  that 
would  suit.  His  friend  intimated 
that  he  did ; — there  was  a  certain 
single  woman,  robust  and  capable, 
living  in  the  place,  with  appa- 
rently no  family  ties  or  encum- 
brances of  any  kind,  who  appeared 
to  be  very  respectable,  and  likely 
to  prove  an  excellent  manager  of  a 
household.  It  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  this  friend,  in  spite  of 
his  remarkable  common-sense,  that 
the  fact  of  the  woman  living  a  long 
way  apart  from  all  her  relations 
might  indicate  some  strong  pecu- 
liarity in  her  temper  or  disposition 
which  made  her  absence  from  those 
bound  to  her,  even  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  an  imperative  necessity;  nor 
did  any  such  ominous  thought  pass 


through  the  mind  of  poor  John 
himself.  He  meekly  consented 
to  follow  his  friend's  advice,  and 
annex  this  desirable  female  to  his 
little  kingdom  if  she  were  willing 
to  become  his  second  wife. 

On  that  point  the  lady  left  no 
room  for  a  moment's  doubt.  She 
closed  with  John's  offer  in  so 
vehement  and  expeditious  a  man- 
ner as  to  suggest  the  probability 
that  she  looked  upon  it  as  her 
sole  chance  of  matrimony. 

Mainly  by  her  strongly  expressed 
will,  the  marriage  was  hurried  on 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
unfortunate  John  had  literally  not 
spoken  to  her  much  more  than 
three  times  when  he  was  sum- 
marily borne  to  the  church,  and 
there  bound  to  her  irretrievably 
till  death  should  them  part.  On 
their  return  to  John's  house 
from  the  due  performance  of  the 
ceremony, — at  about  that  stage  in 
the  wedding  festivities  when  in 
another  rank  of  life  the  bridegroom 
is  expected  to  rise  to  his  feet  and 
declare  that  it  is  the  proudest  and 
happiest  day  of  his  life, — the  newly 
made  Mrs  Butler  took  her  husband 
by  the  sleeve  and  led  him  into  a 
corner  apart  from  the  guests,  in 
order  to  make  him  a  confidential 
communication  :  it  was  expressed 
in  the  following  words — 

"  John  Butler,  now  I  have  got 
you,  I'll  let  you  know  what  I  am." 

And  she  did  let  him  know — 
during  several  years  of  unutterable 
wretchedness,  and,  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  fate  of  his  miserable 
children,  of  absolute  torture. 

The  woman,  his  sensible  friend 
had  so  obligingly  recommended  to 
him,  proved  to  have  the  temper 
of  a  fiend,  and  to  be  endowed  also 
with  certain  other  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  the  denizens  of  an 
unmentionable  region.  Within 
ten  days  from  the  time  of  their 
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marriage,  she  had,  according  to  her 
promise,  imparted  to  poor  John 
such  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
what  she  really  was,  that  he  went 
off  in  hot  haste  to  the  distant  vil- 
lage where  her  parents  lived,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  her  char- 
acter and  antecedents  had  really 
been.  A  terrible  revelation  was 
made  to  him  there  !  He  learned 
that  no  human  being  had  ever  been 
able  to  live  with  the  woman  ;  that 
she  was  malicious,  cruel,  and  vin- 
dictive ;  and  that  her  own  father 
and  mother  had  for  their  very 
peace  and  safety  been  compelled  to 
dismiss  her  from  their  home  and 
repudiate  her  altogether.  Never- 
theless, John  Butler  had  taken  her 
for  better,  for  worse,  and  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  return  to  his 
own  abode,  and  bear  the  curse  he 
had  brought  upon  his  life  as  best 
he  could.  Then,  in  that  cottage 
home  where  he  had  hitherto 
reigned  as  undisputed  lord  and 
master,  there  occurred  a  phenom- 
enon—  one  not  unknown  to  his- 
tory certainly,  but  still  surely  a 
phenomenon.  John  Butler  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  man  of  extremely 
powerful  physique,  and  his  wife 
was  a  small  wiry-looking  woman 
of  very  insignificant  appearance. 
Yet  she  managed  in  some  inscrut- 
able manner  to  acquire  a  despotic 
power  and  dominion  over  her 
husband,  which  reduced  him  to  a 
condition  of  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission and  slavery.  How  help- 
lessly he  writhed  under  her  indom- 
itable tyranny  was  soon  very 
sadly  proved  by  his  utter  ina- 
bility to  shield  even  his  children 
from  her  cruelty.  It  seemed  in- 
credible weakness  on  his  part ; 
yet  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  writer  as 
if  he  had  been  under  a  spell  which 
bound  him  as  in  chains  of  iron. 
During  the  years  which  elapsed 
before  he  broke  through  his  ter- 
rible bondage  by  a  stroke  that 
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brought  death  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  her,  he  saw  first  his  youngest 
child — once  a  merry  rosy-cheeked 
girl — done  to  death  by  ill  usage, 
and  laid,  a  wasted,  pallid  little 
corpse,  by  the  side  of  its  true 
mother.  Then  his  eldest  boy 
Harry,  his  especial  favourite,  and 
his  only  remaining  daughter,  a 
gentle  young  girl,  were  turned  out 
of  the  house  by  their  step-mother, 
and  told  that  they  were  to  darken 
her  doors  no  more, — they  might  find 
a  home  and  a  living  for  themselves 
in  any  way  they  could.  A  lady 
consented  to  take  the  poor  girl 
into  her  service,  and  the  boy  went 
to  London,  where  he  succeeded  in 
getting  only  a  very  hard  ill-paid 
situation,  in  which  after -events 
proved  that  he  had  been  exceed- 
ingly unhappy.  There  remained 
the  younger  boy,  who  earned  a 
little  money  at  his  father's  trade, 
and  the  woman  therefore  allowed 
him  to  remain;  but  she  indemni- 
fied herself  for  this  indulgence  by 
systematically  starving  him.  How 
she  intended  him  to  live  without 
food  has  never  been  explained ; 
but  the  mode  in  which  he  actually 
received  his  necessary  nourishment 
was  by  his  father  concealing  cer- 
tain portions  from  his  own  meals  in 
a  secret  place  known  only  to  the  boy, 
where  he  went  to  find  it  when  he 
could  succeed  in  eluding  his  step- 
mother's notice. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  during 
these  miserable  years  the  unhappy 
man  often  felt  that  he  must  free 
himself  from  his  terrible  tyrant 
by  any  means,  right  or  wrong. 
He  knew  too  little  of  legal  pro- 
cesses to  be  aware  that  he  might 
have  sued  for  a  formal  separation, 
and  probably  the  expense  of  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  be- 
yond his  means.  Anyhow,  he  did 
continue  to  endure  his  misery, 
although  his  wife  gradually  be- 
came a  confirmed  drunkard,  and 
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also,  it  is  said,  added  to  her  other 
misdeeds  by  certain  sins  against 
her  husband,  for  which,  had  he 
been  a  Turk  resident  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  might  have  openly 
tied  her  up  in  a  sack  and  plunged 
her  into  the  Bosphorus,  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  public,  and 
all  judicial  authorities.  The  true 
gentleness  and  generosity  of  his 
nature  were,  however,  shown  on 
one  occasion,  when,  by  merely  re- 
maining passive,  he  might  have 
got  rid  of  his  incubus  for  ever. 
In  a  fit  of  drunkenness  the  woman 
suddenly  attempted  to  destroy  her- 
self, and  Butler's  little  son  one 
day  ran  to  tell  him  that  his  step- 
mother had  hung  herself  in  the 
cellar.  The  man  instantly  rushed 
to  the  place,  cut  the  rope  which 
held  her,  carried  her  tenderly  up- 
stairs in  his  arms,  and  by  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  succeed- 
ed in  restoring  her  to  the  life  that 
was  not  yet  extinct.  This  was 
certainly  a  sufficient  proof  that 
no  premeditated  idea  of  violence 
towards  her  had  entered  into  his 
mind. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the 
day  when  John  Butler  was  brought 
handcuffed  between  two  policemen 
to  the  prison,  he  had  one  morning 
received  a  telegram  from  London, 
vaguely  stating  that  his  boy  Harry 
had  committed  suicide,  but  with 
no  details  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  tragedy  had  taken 
place.  Now  Harry  had  only  left 
his  father's  house  the  day  before, 
having  been  allowed  to  go  home 
from  his  situation  for  a  very  short 
holiday.  What  might  have  oc- 
curred there  to  drive  him  to 
quench  his  own  young  life  is  not 
known,  but  the  act  was  very  sig- 
nificant. Butler  was  almost  be- 
side himself  with  distress  at  this 
terrible  news  respecting  his  favour- 
ite son,  and  wished  to  start  in- 
stantly for  London  to  learn  what 


had  really  occurred  ;  but  his 
determined  tyrant  peremptorily 
stopped  him  from  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  She  intimated  that 
he  was  to  stay  at  home  and  attend 
to  his  work,  while  she  herself 
would  go  to  London  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  a  visit  to  her  sister  who  re- 
sided there.  She  coerced  the  un- 
fortunate man  into  submitting  to 
this  arrangement,  and  departed. 
Of  course  he  expected  to  hear 
from  her  immediately ;  but  for 
three  days  she  left  him  in  his 
cruel  suspense  without  any  tid- 
ings from  her  whatever.  At  last 
she  sent  merely  a  vague  telegram 
saying  that  the  inquest  on  his  son 
was  over,  with  the  usual  verdict ; 
and  then,  half  maddened  by  his 
continued  uncertainty  as  to  the 
cause  and  manner  of  his  poor  boy's 
death,  Butler  took  the  next  train 
to  London,  and  went  first  to  the 
house  of  his  wife's  sister,  where 
he  believed  her  to  be.  She  was 
not  there,  nor  had  she  slept  in 
the  house  at  all.  Where  was  she 
then  ?  The  woman  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  her  sister  had  spent 
the  time,  when  she  was  supposed 
to  be  inquiring  into  the  death 
of  her  step-son,  in  a  disreputable 
house,  drinking  and  otherwise  in- 
dulging her  peculiar  tastes. 

For  ten  days  after  that  date 
Butler  remained  in  his  house,  to 
which  both  he  and  his  wife  had  re- 
turned, maintaining  an  imperturb- 
able silence, — while  he  struggled 
fiercely  with  the  storm  of  resent- 
ment and  intolerable  misery  that 
raged  within  him.  A  touch  must 
have  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his 
almost  uncontrollable  wrath  at  any 
time ;  and  at  length  the  fatal  mo- 
ment came. 

He  returned  home  from  his  work 
one  day,  tired  and  wretched,  and 
fell  asleep  before  the  fire.  He 
had  that  morning  sold  some  of  his 
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possessions,  probably  requiring  to 
meet  the  unusual  expenses  his 
poor  boy's  death  had  brought  upon 
him  •  and  when  he  woke,  he  found 
that  his  wife  had  rifled  his  pockets 
of  the  money  thus  acquired,  and 
had  gone  out  to  spend  it  in  the 
public-house.  His  daughter  came 
in  to  see  him  just  then  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  to  her  he  spoke 
quietly  and  kindly.  She  was  soon 
followed  by  her  step-mother,  who 
instantly  began  to  taunt  him  about 
the  suicide  of  his  beloved  son,  in 
terms  so  cruel  and  revolting,  that 
the  young  girl  told  the  writer  after- 
wards, she  felt  as  if  she  could  her- 
self at  that  moment  have  killed 
the  woman  who  was  casting  such 
vile  aspersions  on  her  dead  bro- 
ther. She  went  away,  leaving  her 
father  alone  with  the  deadly  enemy 
of  his  children.  What  passed  dur- 
ing the  next  fateful  moments  can 
never  be  fully  known,  though  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  when  Butler 
was  next  seen  he  had  a  fresh 
wound  on  his  face  as  if  some  as- 
sault had  been  made  upon  him  ; 
but  it  is  certain  in  any  case  that 
the  pent  -  up  exasperation  and 
misery  of  all  the  past  years  cul- 
minated then  and  there  in  one  in- 
stant of  blind  unreasoning  passion, 
which  drove  him  to  snatch  up  a 
knife  from  the  table  and  put  an 
end  to  the  woman's  life  and  his 
own  agony  with  one  swift  stroke. 

Where,  in  the  sudden  madness 
of  that  white  heat  of  ungovernable 
rage,  was  there  any  room  for  the 
supposed  deterring  influence  of  the 
death  penalty  on  murder  1  If  the 
hangman  and  his  rope  had  been 
facing  him  at  the  moment,  it  would 
have  made  no  difference  to  the 
frantic  impulse  which  goaded  him 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  chil- 
dren and  himself  with  a  single  fierce 
blow.  When  John  Butler  came 
to  himself  and  saw  what  he  had 
done,  he  went  and  called  for  his 


next-door  neighbour  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  him,  and  then  calmly 
gave  himself  up  to  justice  so  soon 
as  the  police  could  be  brought  on 
the  scene. 

The  popular  sympathy  on  behalf 
of  this  man  was  widespread  and 
deep ;  even  his  wife's  own  sister 
and  other  relations  declared  to  the 
writer,  that  all  their  compassion 
was  for  him  and  not  for  the  un- 
principled woman  who  had  driven 
him  to  madness.  In  prison  his 
demeanour  was  uniformly  gentle 
and  humble,  and  he  manifested 
unbounded  gratitude  for  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  no  one  molested  him 
or  spoke  any  harsh  or  cruel  words, 
which  seemed  to  him,  in  compari- 
son with  his  home  life,  to  be  extra- 
ordinary kindness. 

Moreover,  his  repentance,  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  for  his  one  mo- 
ment of  fatal  anger,  was  profound 
and  genuine.  He  told  the  writer, 
with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
that  he  repented  of  his  crime  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul,  and  was 
prepared  to  expiate  it  to  the  utter- 
most. He  had  not  the  smallest 
wish  to  live,  he  said  —  only  his 
children  ! — worse  than  motherless 
so  long,  and  now  fatherless  !  Sobs 
choked  his  utterance.  He  wrung 
his  visitor's  hand  in  a  passionate 
grasp,  and  tried  to  stammer  out 
words  of  blessing  on  any  who 
would  care  for  his  children. 

The  day  of  Butler's  trial  came, 
and  he  took  his  place  in  the  dock. 
On  account  of  some  legal  techni- 
cality, rather  incomprehensible  to 
ordinary  mortals  not  learned  in 
Blackstone  and  other  authorities, 
the  counsel  engaged  to  defend  the 
prisoner  considered  it  undesirable 
to  bring  forward  any  witnesses  as 
to  the  provocation  he  had  received. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  evidence 
simply  went  to  prove  the  self- 
evident  fact  of  the  murder;  and 
the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  man- 
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slaughter  failed.  The  judge's  charge 
said  nothing  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  jury  were,  with 
extreme  reluctance,  compelled  to 
pronounce  the  man  guilty.  They 
accompanied  their  verdict  with  a 
strong  recommendation  to  mercy, 
of  which  the  judge  took  no  notice 
whatever. 

The  dramatic  effect  of  the  scene 
at  the  moment  when  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  was  very  striking. 
His  lordship  was  a  small  elderly 
gentleman,  whose  appearance,  so 
far  from  being  imposing,  was  some- 
what ludicrously  feminine  in  his 
red  gown  and  grey  wig.  Sitting 
in  his  chair,  he  leant  forward  on 
his  cushioned  desk,  and  facing  the 
powerful  fine  -  looking  man  who 
stood  before  him  and  could  easily 
have  flung  him  aside  with  a  move- 
ment of  his  strong  hand,  he  com- 
posedly doomed  him  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead ;  and 
further  informed  him  that  his  body 
was  to  be  buried  in  the  precincts 
of  the  prison. 

John  Butler  heard  his  sentence 
standing  motionless  with  head 
erect.  Only  once  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  trial  had  his  self- 
command  given  way,  and  that  was 
when  allusion  was  made  to  the 
suicide  of  his  son  ;  then  tears  burst 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  broad  chest 
heaved  with  smothered  sobs;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  He 
speedily  regained  his  composure; 
and  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  dock 
he  calmly  waved  his  hand  in  token 
of  farewell  to  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  crowded  court,  who  on  hear- 
ing his  sentence  had  given  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  piteous  cries  and 
exclamations. 

It  so  happened  that  very  soon 
after  the  capital  penalty  had  been 
adjudged  to  John  Butler  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  a  man  was 
tried  in  London  for  precisely  the 
same  crime,  and  we  copy  from  the 


official  report  of  the  case  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  him.  In 
this  instance,  although  the  woman 
was  effectually  killed,  it  had  been 
permitted  that  the  deed  should 
be  entitled  manslaughter.  The 
judge  described  the  provocation  the 
man  had  received  from  his  wife, 
and  then  said,  that  "  the  prisoner 
seemed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  to 
have  inflicted  injuries  upon  her 
which  caused  her  immediate  death. 
He  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter; but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  pass  a  longer  sentence 
upon  the  prisoner  than  that  of  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  would  be  dis- 
charged." The  term  of  imprison- 
ment to  which  he  was  sentenced 
being,  we  believe,  less  than  the 
time  he  had  spent  in  jail  awaiting 
his  trial,  the  practical  result  of 
the  punishment  awarded  to  him 
was  that  he  left  the  court  at  once 
a  free  man,  entirely  exempt  from 
any  legal  consequences  of  his 
crime. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  judges  who  tried  these 
two  cases  were  both  men  of  the 
highest  principle  and  integrity, 
conscientiously  desirous  of  per- 
forming their  onerous  duties  to 
the  very  best  of  their  power ;  but 
they  differed  in  opinion  and  dis- 
position, as  units  of  the  human 
race  are  wont  to  differ,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  to  the  one 
criminal  was  awarded  life  and 
honourable  liberty,  while  to  the 
other  was  given  death,  with  irre- 
mediable disgrace  on  the  children 
who  survived  him.  We  would 
venture  merely  to  ask,  whether  it 
is  well  that  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  should  be  dependent  on 
peculiarities  of  temperament  in  her 
Majesty's  judges  ? 

The  law — or  rather  the  State — 
had  not  yet  done  its  worst  for 
John  Butler;  a  further  penance 
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was  decreed  for  him,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  code  in  America 
would  there  have  been  wholly  im- 
possible. The  man  had  been  re- 
commended to  mercy ;  and  as  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  his 
crime  were  well  known  —  some 
not  very  scrupulous  persons  even 
affirming  that  he  had  done  right 
in  ridding  the  world  of  such  a 
being — it  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  sentence  would  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  Nevertheless 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
ensure  this  result.  A  petition  was 
sent  to  the  Home  Office  from 
Butler's  native  town,  which  was 
signed  literally  by  almost  the 
whole  population ;  another  went 
from  the  city  where  the  trial  had 
taken  place,  endorsed  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  names  belong- 
ing to  it,  including  one  very  emin- 
ent legal  authority ;  and  lastly,  the 
jury  forwarded  an  appeal  of  their 
own,  signed  by  every  one  of  the 
twelve  men,  good  and  true,  who 
had  been  unwillingly  compelled  by 
the  machinery  of  the  law  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  "guilty," — and 
no  one  doubted  that  such  an  array 
of  petitioners  united  in  opposition 
to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
would  prevail. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  con- 
ceal these  efforts  from  the  prisoner 
himself.  His  children  and  other 
near  relations  were  allowed  to  visit 
him,  and  they  naturally  told  him 
what  had  been  done,  with  the  fur- 
ther information  that  a  preliminary 
answer  had  been  received  from  the 
Home  Office,  which  stated  that  the 
prisoner's  case  with  the  appeals 
made  on  his  behalf  were  under 
consideration.  After  that,  no  doubt 
was  felt  by  most  that  Butler  would 
be  reprieved  ;  and  this  opinion  re- 
ceived strong  confirmation  from 
the  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  short  period  allotted  to  crim- 
inals between  their  trial  and  exe- 


cution had  passed  away,  before  the 
decision  of  the  State  authority  as 
to  his  life  or  death  was  made 
known.  Then  the  answer  came — 
the  law  was  to  take  its  course ;  he 
was  to  die,  early  on  the  second 
morning  after  the  letter  reached 
the  prison.  Little  more  than  forty 
hours  was  granted  to  this  man  to 
prepare  for  his  dreadful  doom. 

This  is  no  unusual  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  infliction  of 
the  capital  penalty.  Whenever  a 
criminal  has  been  recommended 
to  mercy,  and  there  is  a  further 
appeal  for  his  life  in  consideration 
of  extenuating  circumstances,  the 
decision  of  the  Home  Secretary 
is  almost  invariably  delayed  till 
within  a  day  of  the  execution,  and 
the  inadequate  space  of  time  thus 
allotted  to  a  preparation  for  the 
dread  mystery  of  death,  has  been 
repeatedly  brought  into  notice  in 
the  public  papers  by  prison  chap- 
lains and  others. 

A  law  has  recently  been  passed 
in  America  which  deals  with  the 
whole  subject  of  the  capital  penalty, 
and  a  good  deal  of  interest  attaches 
to  some  of  its  more  important  en- 
actments as  compared  with  our 
English  customs ;  but  we  may 
here  transcribe  the  clause  which 
defines  the  due  interval  of  pre- 
paration to  which  every  criminal 
has  a  right  in  face  of  his  irre- 
versible doom  : — 


From  section  491  of  the  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

"  "When  a  defendant  is  sentenced  to 
the  punishment  of  death,  the  judges 
holding  the  court  at  which  the  con- 
viction takes  place,  must  make  out 
...  a  Warrant  .  .  .  appointing  a 
week  within  which  sentence  must  be 
executed." 

(Section  492.)  "The  week  so  ap- 
pointed must  begin  not  less  than  four 
weeks,  and  not  more  than  eight  weeks 
after  the  sentence." 
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The  rule  in  England,  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
sentence  will  be  carried  out,  allows 
three  Sundays  only  to  intervene 
between  the  trial  and  the  execu- 
tion— so  that  if  a  man  is  tried  on 
a  Saturday,  he  has  very  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to 
prepare ;  but  where  there  is,  hope 
of  a  reprieve,  the  delay  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  man  is  to 
die  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
execution,  not  only  adds  a  tor- 
turing element  to  his  punishment 
which  he  has  not  legally  incurred, 
but  it  limits  the  time  of  his  real 
preparation  to  the  one  last  agitat- 
ing day  when  his  friends  come  to 
take  a  final  leave  of  him.  The 
matter  is  not  one  of  minor  import- 
ance, as  was  keenly  felt,  we  believe, 
by  the  saintly  Abbe"  Croze,  the 
chaplain  of  La  Roquette  in  Paris, 
who  ministered  to  all  the  culprits 
that  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  expiated  their  crimes  on  the 
guillotine.  The  French  system  of 
leaving  a  man  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  time  when  his  execu- 
tion is  to  take  place  until  the  fatal 
hour  actually  arrives,  told  very 
heavily  against  that  good  priest's 
efforts  to  bring  such  criminals  as 
Tropman,  Avignoin,  and  Billoir  to 
a  fit  state  of  preparation  for  their 
entrance  on  the  dread  eternity. 
The  strange  laxity  of  French 
prison  discipline  allowed  some  of 
these  men  to  be  engaged  in  playing 
cards  with  their  jailers  till  within 
a  few  hours  of  their  death ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  more 
decent  provisions  of  our  English 
custom,  which  dedicates  a  con- 
demned man's  last  day  to  farewell 
interviews  with  his  friends,  can 
avail  to  render  that  brief  space 
of  time  sufficient  for  the  heavy 
responsibilities  with  which  it  is 
weighted. 

In  the  case  of  poor  John  Butler, 
who  was  passionately  beloved  by 


his  children  and  brothers,  it  was 
spent  in  all  the  agony  of  mind 
which  the  sight  of  their  uncon- 
trollable distress  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  in  him.  One  of  his 
brothers  was  an  invalid  helplessly 
crippled,  and  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  tall  powerful  man  glowing  with 
health  and  vigour,  who  was  some 
years  younger  than  himself,  he 
exclaimed  impetuously — 

"  John,  John  !  I  wish  to  heaven 
they  would  let  me  die  instead  of 
you  !  You  might  have  a  long  life 
before  you  still ;  strong  and  hearty 
as  you  are,  and  fit  for  good  work 
wherever  you  might  be,  and  here 
am  I  but  a  useless  burden  on  my 
family, — I'd  go  to  the  gallows  for 
you  willingly,  if  they'd  only  let 
me!" 

"  No,  Richard,  no !  I  would 
never  consent  to  that,"  said  the 
doomed  man,  pressing  his  brother's 
hand ;  "it  is  I  alone  must  suffer, 
for  it  is  true  that  I  did  the  deed, 
and  it  was  very  wrong  and  cruel — 
it  was  done  in  a  moment  of  mad- 
ness, when  I  was  quite  beside  my- 
self, and  no  one  on  earth  knows 
what  I  had  suffered  till  I  was 
fairly  driven  out  of  my  senses. 
They  made  no  account  of  that  at 
my  trial ;  but  I  can  tell  you  this, 
my  life  at  home  was  made  such  a 
hell  upon  earth,  that  I  have  felt 
quite  happy  and  peaceful  since  .1 
have  been  here  away  from  it  all, 
though  the  time  has  been  spent  in 
a  jail,  with  the  sentence  of  death 
hanging  over  me." 

John  Butler's  singularly  affec- 
tionate disposition  became  strong- 
ly manifest  in  the  few  last  hours 
allowed  him  by  the  State  after  his 
death  -  warrant  arrived.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  his  children 
were  torn  from  his  arms,  and  he 
could  scarcely  bear  to  lose  sight 
even  for  a  moment  of  the  chaplain, 
to  whom  he  had  become  strongly 
attached.  His  last  messages  on 
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his  way  to  the  scaffold  next  morn- 
ing were  for  those  who  had  shown 
him  sympathy  and  kindness.  Thus 
every  instant  of  his  brief  interval 
in  articulo  mortis  was  saturated 
with  the  influence  of  his  strong 
earthly  affections  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  wellnigh  impossible  for 
him  to  turn  his  dying  eyes  from 
the  beloved  faces  he  should  see  no 
more,  in  order  to  look  into  the 
mysterious  darkness  of  the  un- 
known state  that  awaited  him 
beyond  these  farewell  hours. 

Since  it  is  no  part  of  the  law 
that  a  criminal  should  be  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  his  doom  till  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  matter  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  will  of  one 
State  official,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  strong  representations 
already  made  on  the  subject  may 
produce  a  change,  at  least  in  this 
particular  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

The  story  of  John  Butler  is  a 
very  clear  illustration  of  the  truth 
which  has  been  forcibly  demon- 
strated to  us  in  our  visits  to  the 
silent  world — that  the  capital  pen- 
alty is  not  a  deterrent  of  crime. 
We  shall  hope  at  a  future  time  to 
give  the  history  of  a  very  singular 
case,  in  which  the  prospect  of  death 
following  at  once  on  a  murder, 
seemed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
motives  for  its  commission  by  a 
most  unhappy  man;  but  for  the 
present  we  are  only  concerned  to 
show  that  this  portion  of  the  penal 
code  in  our  country  has  no  real 
effect  in  the  prevention  of  deeds 
of  violence. 

There  is  one  factor  in  the  in- 
ducements to  crimes  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  regards  the  weaker  sex, 
which  has  a  force  that  dominates 
their  whole  being  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  influence  whatever — 
and  that  is  the  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion which  often  takes  possession 


of  a  woman  for  the  man  who  is 
her  lover. 

Where  there  is  no  moral  or 
religious  principle  to  produce  self- 
restraint,  as  is  generally  the  case 
among  the  uneducated  classes,  the 
hopeless  abandonment  of  a  woman 
with  all  her  natural  affections  and 
impulses  to  this  one  overpowering 
sentiment,  is  often  a  very  remark- 
able spectacle.  Some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  John  Butler, 
that  same  prison  held  within  its 
silent  walls  a  young  woman  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
the  murder  of  her  only  child.  At 
the  time  when  she  was  seen  by 
the  writer,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  sentence  would  be 
carried  out ;  though  ultimately  it 
was  found  that  her  condition  of 
health  formed  a  legal  obstacle  to 
her  execution,  and  her  sentence 
was  commuted  to  that  of  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

When  the  door  of  the  con- 
demned cell  was  opened,  and  she 
was  first  seen,  she  had  no  idea 
that  any  hope  of  the  kind  could 
exist — there  had  been  no  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  in  her  case, 
and  she  believed  herself  irrevoca- 
bly doomed  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty.  All  that  she  said,  there- 
fore, was  uttered  with  the  black 
shadow  of  death  shrouding  her 
from  any  participation  in  the  living 
world,  and  thus  giving  a  strange 
significance  to  the  burning  words 
in  which  she  told  her  history. 

Judging  by  her  appearance,  it 
would  have  seemed  impossible 
that  she  could  be  capable  of  any 
act  of  violence  whatever.  She 
was  young  and  fair,  with  delicate 
features  and  large  blue  eyes — her 
flaxen  hair  drawn  round  her  head, 
and  leaving  exposed  a  face  of  waxen 
whiteness,  set  in  the  patient  calm 
of  despair.  She  was  placed  on 
the  one  seat  which  the  cell  af- 
forded, quite  unoccupied,  with  her 
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hands  folded  in  her  lap.  She 
looked  like  a  meek  and  harmless 
young  girl,  and  she  spoke  in  a  soft 
low  tone,  with  no  emotion  appa- 
rent in  her  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  have  got  to  die,"  she 
said,  when  some  gentle  allusion 
was  made  to  her  sad  position. 
"  I  know  that  quite  well,  but  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  any  consequence 
now." 

She  laid  great  stress  on  that 
last  word,  then  gradually  the  ex- 
pression of  her  visitor's  compas- 
sion and  desire  to  serve  her  broke 
through  the  cold  apathy  in  which 
she  seemed  plunged,  and  she  mani- 
fested an  eager  desire  to  tell  her 
whole  story  to  her  hearer.  It  was 
evident  that  it  would  be  the  great- 
est relief  to  her  to  do  so,  for  she 
had  already  passed  many  days  in 
the  regulation  silence  of  prison 
discipline,  and  she  had  found  no 
vent  for  the  memories  and  thoughts 
that  were  for  ever  curdling  round 
her  heart  in  its  sleepless  agony. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  has  all 
been  with  me,"  she  said,  flinging 
out  her  hands  as  in  a  despairing 
appeal ;  and  while  she  spoke  with 
rapid  eager  utterance,  her  whole 
appearance  became  transformed  by 
the  passionate  excitement  of  feel- 
ing which  caused  her  to  live  again 
in  the  days  that  were  past.  The 
pale,  half-insensible  statue  she  had 
looked  when  first  seen,  appeared 
to  spring  into  vivid  burning  life, 
that  flamed  in  the  sudden  bright- 
ening of  her  great  blue  eyes,  and 
sent  a  crimson  flush  to  her  white 
cheeks. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  cried—"  I  will 
tell  you  all.  I  was  a  poor  wretched 
creature  with  no  one  to  care  for 
me  or  wish  me  any  good.  T  had 
been  betrayed  and  left  with  an  in- 
fant on  my  hands  when  I  was 
little  more  than  a  child  myself,  in 
ignorance  and  helplessness.  Then 
in  all  my  misery  I  met  him,  and 


he  said  he  loved  me ! — do  you 
hear? — he  loved  me !  and  he  offered 
me  to  come  and  live  with  him  al- 
ways, and  he  would  take  care  of 
me  and  make  me  happy,  and  give 
me  all  my  heart's  desire  ;  but  oh  ! 
my  heart's  desire  was  for  him  and 
him  alone !  he  was  so  kind,  so 
good,  and  grand  to  look  upon, 
there  was  no  one  like  him  in  the 
world  for  goodness  and  beauty, 
and  I  just  adored  and  worshipped 
him.  I  can't  find  words  to  tell 
you  how  I  loved  him — there  are 
no  words  that  could  tell  it :  he 
was  my  treasure,  my  joy,  my  king. 
I'd  have  laid  down  my  life  for  him 
a  thousand  times  over  if  he  had 
asked  it.  A  look,  a  whisper  from 
him  was  enough  to  make  me  do 
anything  he  pleased;  and  I  was 
happy — oh,  how  happy  !  " 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
dash  away  the  passionate  tears 
which  the  remembrance  of  her  past 
happiness  had  evoked,  and  then 
went  on  in  a  lower  tone.  "  There 
was  just  one  trouble — the  child. 
It  had  grown  to  be  some  years  old, 
and  he  hated  it — he  always  did 
from  the  very  first.  I  hid  it  away 
from  him  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
it  was  easy  while  it  was  still  a 
baby;  but  when  it  could  run 
about  and  call  me  mother,  he  saw 
it  and  heard  it,  and  he  grew  to 
detest  it  so,  that  he  said  he  could 
not  endure  it  in  the  house  any 
longer.  He  had  threatened  me 
many  times  that  if  I  did  not  get 
rid  of  it  he'd  leave  me ;  but  I 
could  not  believe  at  first  he  really 
meant  it.  I  was  willing  enough 
to  be  quit  of  the  child ;  for  I  could 
not  think  of  it  at  all  when  I  had 
him.  I  had  given  all  my  love  and 
heart  and  soul  to  him,  and  he 
filled  my  whole  life.  There  was 
no  room  for  any  other — not  even 
the  child  I  had  borne.  There  came 
a  day  when  it  had  angered  him 
more  than  ever  before,  I  don't 
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know  why.  He  was  going  away 
for  a  night  to  a  town  at  a  distance, 
and  when  he  was  ready  to  start  he 
came  to  me.  He  put  his  two  hands 
on  my  shoulders,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  mine,  and  looked  stern  and 
fierce  as  I  had  never  seen  him. 
'  Now  understand,'  he  said,  '  I'll 
have  no  more  delay.  You  must 
take  that  cursed  child  away  while 
I  am  gone,  and  leave  it  where  I 
can  never  set  eyes  on  it  again,  or 
else  all  will  be  at  an  end  between 
you  and  me.  I  tell  you  plainly,  if 
I  find  that  child  here  when  I  come 
back  to-morrow,  I  will  leave  you 
then  and  there,  as  sure  as  there's  a 
sun  in  heaven,  and  I'll  never  look  on 
your  face  again,  or  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  you  as  long  as 
you  live.'  He  pushed  me  away 
from  him  and  went  out,  but  I 
rushed  after  him  and  flung  my 
arms  round  his  neck  and  cried  out 
— '  Don't  —  don't  say  you'll  leave 
me — I  can't  bear  it ;  I'll  do  what 
you  wish — I'll  find  a  place  for  the 
child  —  I'll  take  it  away,  —  only 
don't  leave  me — never,  never  ! ' 
*  See  you  do  it,  then,'  he  said ; 
'  take  the  brat  to  the  workus  and 
have  done  with  it.'  He  went 
away,  and  I  had  no  thought  but 
to  make  sure  that  he'd  not  leave 
me,  whatever  it  might  cost  me  to 
keep  him  with  me.  I  knew  it  was 
no  use  to  take  the  child  to  the 
workus,1  for  I  had  tried  that  be- 
fore ;  but  they  would  not  take  it 
unless  I'd  go  in  too  and  stay  in  the 
house  myself  altogether.  That 
would  have  been  worse  than  death 
to  me,  as  it  would  have  parted  me 
from  him.  I  never  gave  the  work- 
us another  thought.  That  even- 
ing after  he  was  gone,  and  I  knew 
he'd  be  back  next  morning,  and 
would  leave  me  for  ever  if  he 
found  the  child  still  there,  I  do 


not  think  I  rightly  knew  what  I 
was  going  to  do ;  only  I  took  it 
in  my  arms  and  walked  with  it  as 
quickly  as  I  could  towards  the 
river.  When  I  got  to  it,  there  was 
not  a  creature  to  be  seen  far  or 
near,  and  it  was  nearly  dark.  All 
the  way  as  I  went  I  had  seemed 
to  hear  his  voice  saying  over  and 
over  that  he'd  never  see  my  face 
again,  and  it  goaded  me  on,  and 
left  me  no  power  to  choose.  The 
sound  of  his  words  came  so  loud, 
just  when  I  got  to  the  river,  that 
I  rushed  down  to  the  edge  as  if  I 
had  been  driven  by  some  one  at 
my  back  ;  and  then, — oh,  to  think 
of  it ! " 

Suddenly  a  spasm  of  pain  passed 
over  the  woman's  face,  and  she 
put  her  hands  over  her  ears  as  if 
to  shut  out  some  torturing  echo 
from  the  past,  to  which  yet  her 
blanched,  quivering  lips  were  con- 
strained to  give  utterance.  ' '  Then," 
she  whispered  hoarsely,  "  the  child 
said  to  me,  '  Oh,  mother  !  don't  put 
me  in  the  dark  water.'  Yes,  he 
did — he  did  " — and  her  voice  rose 
to  a  shriek.  It  was  evident  that 
this  dreadful  remembrance  scorched 
her  very  heart,  and  drove  her  to 
put  into  audible  words  the  piteous 
cry  that  haunted  her  night  and 
day.  "  Yes,  he  said  that  —  my 
child  did ;  but  I  only  cried  out — 
'  I  can't  part  with  my  love  for 
ever,'  and  I  let  the  little  one  drop 
out  of  my  arms  into  the  deep 
rushing  river.  The  moment  it  was 
done,  I  would  have  snatched  it  out 
if  I  could,  but  the  stream  carried 
it  away,  and  I  saw  it  no  more." 
She  let  her  head  fall  down  to  her 
very  knees,  and  crouched  there  in 
the  grasp  of  an  intolerable  agony. 

Presently  she  lifted  up  her  con- 
vulsed face,  and  said  with  a  bitter, 
withering  smile,  "  Do  you  know 


1  According  to  the  English  poor-law,  the  workhouse  could  not  have  taken  the 
child  without  the  mother. 
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what  was  the  end  of  it  ?  As  I 
walked  home  I  met  a  woman  who 
had  seen  me  go  out  with  the  child 
in  my  arms,  and  she  was  one  who 
knew  well  how  he  hated  it.  She 
asked  me  where  it  was,  and  what 
I  had  done  with  it.  I  said  I  had 
left  it  with  a  friend;  and  she  an- 
swered, '  Yes,  a  fine  sort  of  a 
friend,  I  expect ; '  and  she  went 
straight  away  to  the  police.  That 
was  a  kind  neighbour,  was  it 
not?  They  took  me  that  same 
night,  and  locked  me  up," — then 
she  broke  into  a  wild  despairing 
cry,  as  she  exclaimed — "  I've  never 
seen  him  since.  His  words  came 
true,  for  all  I  gave  up  my  child 
so  cruelly,  only  to  keep  him  with 
me — to  be  near  him  —  my  only 
love.  We  are  parted  now — part- 
ed for  ever.  I  can't  break  down 
these  walls  to  go  to  him.  Oh,  I 
hope  they'll  kill  me  soon  !  I  can't 
live  without  him  ;  let  me  die — let 
me  die!" 

What  deterring  power  had  the 
thought  of  any  ulterior  conse- 
quences 011  this  woman's  crime? 
If  this  passion  of  love — "  strong  as 
death,  and  cruel  as  the  grave," — 
could  overcome  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  divine  instincts  of  mother- 
hood, it  would  certainly  make  no 
account  of  the  worst  that  human 
laws  could  do,  to  avenge  the  guilt 
of  its  unbridled  indulgence. 

We  had  another  instance  once, 
in  a  very  different  case,  of  the 
extraordinary  power  which  such 
indomitable  affection  has  over 
the  life  and  soul  of  a  woman. 
There  came  into  the  prison  on  a 
trifling  charge  which  did  not  in- 
volve a  long  detention,  one  of  the 
most  pitiable-looking  beings  it  was 
possible  to  see, — a  woman  young 
in  years,  but  haggard  and  wasted 
to  the  last  degree,  and  with  a  great 
gaping  wound,  still  open,  on  her 
forehead,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  blow  from  a 


hatchet.  She  made  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  how  she  had  received 
this  serious  injury ;  it  had  been 
done  by  her  lover,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  some  years,  though  he 
was  not  her  husband. 

"He  has  a  terrible  temper," 
she  said ;  "  the  least  thing  puts 
him  in  a  fury,  and  then  it's  always 
on  me  he  takes  revenge.  He  has 
brought  me  nigh  to  death's-door 
many  a  time;,  and  I  know  very 
well  that  he'll  kill  me  in  the  end. 
I  know  he  will." 

She  went  on  to  give  further  de- 
tails of  the  utter  misery  in  which 
she  lived.  The  man  spent  all  his 
earnings  in  drink,  and  starved  her. 
She  toiled  beyond  her  strength  to 
'gain  a  little  money  for  food,  and 
when  she  came  home  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  he  snatched  her  wages 
from  her,  and  went  off  to  the 
public-house.  Then  when  he  came 
back,  he  beat  her  because  she  had 
not  supper  provided  for  him.  There 
seemed  no  possible  element  of 
attraction  in  the  life  she  led  with 
him,  even  apart  from  the  certainty 
which  was  ever  present  in  her 
mind,  that  he  would  compass  her 
death  at  last — some  destined  day. 
Yet  when  the  visitor,  anxious  to 
rescue  her  from  the  sin  and 
wretchedness  of  such  an  existence, 
offered  to  provide  for  her  entirely 
if  she  would  leave  the  miscreant 
to  whom  she  was  not  bound  by 
any  righteous  tie,  she  only  lifted 
up  her  hollow  mournful  eyes,  and 
said, — "  I  will  never  leave  him — 
never." 

Finally,  in  answer  to  the  strong 
remonstrances  made  to  her  on  the 
ground  at  once  of  the  guilt  and  the 
misery  of  her  life,  she  answered 
that  she  knew  it  was  all  true. 
She  suffered  night  and  day,  she 
owned,  from  hunger  and  pain  and 
ill  usage,  and  she  could  not  even 
pray  to  God  to  help  her,  because 
of  her  sin.  She  knew  she  would 
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be  murdered  in  the  end,  and  she 
supposed  her  soul  would  be  lost, 
but  still — "  I  cannot  leave  him — I 
will  not — never,  never — though 
you  offered  me  to  live  in  the 
Queen's  palace ;  I'll  go  back  to 
him  the  moment  I  am  free,  and 
I'll  stay  with  him  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  life,  however  it  may  end," 
— and  she  did.  The  utmost  efforts 
to  shake  her  resolution  availed 
nothing — no  human  power  could 
cope  with  the  might  of  her  passion 
for  her  destroyer ;  and  she  went 
back  to  him,  saying  that  she  would 
rather  die  by  his  hands  than  live 
without  him. 

The  conviction  that  no  case  is 
absolutely  hopeless,  no  criminal, 
however  guilty,  altogether  imper- 
vious to  good  influences,  is  that 
which  mainly  sustains  those  who 
have  to  work  among  the  inmates 
of  a  prison;  but  the  instance  we 
have  just  recorded  was  undoubt- 
edly an  exception  to  the  rule — it 
was  literally  impossible  to  help  the 
woman  in  any  way.  She  would 
not  abandon  the  fascination  which 
held  her  as  in  bonds  of  iron,  even 
to  save  her  own  life;  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  dread  of  legal 
penalties  would  have  deterred  her 
from  any  crime  her  tyrant  had 
willed  her  to  commit. 

The  instances  we  have  been 
able  to  record  in  our  present 
limited  space,  of  the  working  of 
the  lex  talionis  in  individual  cases, 
apply  only  to  those  arguments  in 
its  favour  which  concern  the  pol- 
icy and  expediency  of  its  enforce- 
ment in  relation  to  the  practical  re- 
sults ;  but  there  are  other  and  far 
deeper  principles  involved  in  its 


theoretic    position    as  a  righteous 
enactment  of  the  law,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated in  the  light  of  a  more 
advanced  civilisation  than  that  of 
the  days  when  the  death  penalty 
was  left  to  be  the  punishment  of 
one    especial    crime,    even    while 
happily  banished    from   the  code 
of     lighter    offences.       On    those 
weightier  matters  we  may  possibly 
touch  at  some  future  time ;   but 
meanwhile,  we  earnestly  trust  that 
the   readers   of   these  pages  may 
share   our   conviction  —  that    the 
whole  subject  we  have  so  far  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate  by  the  true 
histories  we  have  given,  is  of  far 
more  serious  importance  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.     Many  wise 
persons  among  our  legislators  and 
others  are  of  opinion,  judging  by 
the  signs  of  the  times,   that   the 
lower    stratum    of    society,    from 
which   the    criminal    classes    are 
recruited,    may    at    some    future 
period,  more  or  less  distant,  be- 
come a  great,  perhaps  a  dominant 
power  in  the    kingdom.      Surely, 
therefore,  it  would  be  well,  while 
there  is  yet  time,  that  a  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to 
such  portions  of  the  existing  legal 
code   as   may   seem    to    them    to 
savour  of  injustice  or  oppression. 
An  eminent  counsel  speaking  re- 
cently in   defence    of    a   prisoner, 
stated  openly  that  various  import- 
ant changes  in  the  administration 
of  justice  were  already  in  contem- 
plation by  the   authorities.      We 
trust,  therefore,  that  such  light  as 
these  scenes  from  prison  life  can 
cast  on  the  subject  will  prove  to 
have  been  not  ill-timed. 
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TITUS    GATES. 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
few  memorials  of  Titus  Gates  are 
to  be  found  at  the  two  Stuart  Ex- 
hibitions now  on  view  at  the  New 
Gallery  and  the  British  Museum ; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  estimate 
in  which  he  is  commonly  held,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  played 
prominent  parts  in  the  reigns  of 
the  two  last  kings  of  that  house. 
During  the  first,  as  the  "  saviour  of 
the  nation  "  and  discoverer-in-chief 
of  the  Popish  plot,  and  during  the 
second,  as  a  vile  wretch  fit  only  to 
be  condemned  to  be  whipped  to 
death  between  Newgate  and  Ty- 
burn, he  attracted  the  blessings  and 
curses  of  mankind  in  a  greater 
degree  than  has  probably  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  man. 
The  sunshine  in  which  he  basked 
under  Charles  II.  was  relatively  as 
bright  as  the  storm  and  tempest 
were  black  which  overtook  him 
when  James  II.  came  to  the 
throne.  The  liberal  pension  and 
handsome  apartments  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  "  merry 
monarch  "  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices to  the  State,  were  exchanged 
for  the  jail,  the  pillory,  and  the 
cart's  tail ;  and  though,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  and  Mary,  he 
was  restored  to  liberty  and  granted 
a  new  but  smaller  pension,  he  never 
recovered  from  the  odium  of  the 
crimes  which  had  been  brought 
home  to  him  during  the  preceding 
reign. 

Historians  commonly  represent 
Titus  Gates  as  the  vilest  of  man- 
kind, and  exhaust  their  vocabu- 
laries in  seeking  to  find  terms  suffi- 


ciently vituperative  with  which  to 
describe  him.  To  a  great  extent 
this  is  the  result  of  a  generous 
feeling  which  makes  it  appear  to 
them  impossible  that  men  should 
be  found  who  could  be  capable  of 
planning  the  fiendish  design  which 
Titus  attributed  to  the  authors  of 
the  "Popish  plot."  In  England 
at  the  present  day  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  such  a  scheme  would 
never  enter  into  the  hearts  of  men 
to  conceive;  but  in  less  favoured 
lands  we  have  within  the  last  few 
years  seen  a  sovereign  assassinated, 
the  lives  of  others  attempted,  and 
a  reigning  prince  kidnapped  by 
political  enthusiasts,  who  are  con- 
fessedly less  under  a  sense  of  com- 
pulsion than  those  fanatics  who 
believe  that  they  are  acting  under 
religious  inspiration.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  time  of  Titus 
Gates  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
English  sovereigns  by  Horn  an 
Catholic  agents  were  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  deeds  had  been 
done  in  the  sacred  name  of  reli- 
gion both  in  England  and  Ireland 
which  made  the  ears  of  the  nation 
to  tingle.  Men  had  not  forgotten 
that  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  attempted,  nor  was  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  an  event  which  was 
likely  soon  to  pass  away  from  their 
memories. 

Such  murderous  attacks  were 
viewed  with  the  abhorrence  which 
is  universally  felt  by  Englishmen 
at  the  idea  of  assassination.  The 
trade  of  secret  murder  had  never 
nourished  in  England.  It  had 
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always  been  regarded  as  an  evil  of 
foreign  growth,  and  as  more  espe- 
cially belonging  to  that  country 
where  Popery  has  its  headquarters. 
It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  associate 
the  two  products  of  Italy,  and  to 
look  upon  Papists  as  assassins, 
or  the  apologists  for  assassination. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  outrages  as  those  spoken  of 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  dread  and  hatred 
of  Popery  which  had  overspread 
the  land.  Isolated  acts  of  violence 
committed  on  members  of  a  small 
privileged  class,  however  much 
they  may  be  reprobated,  do  not 
stir  deeply  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  large.  But  to  every  English- 
man of  the  time  of  Titus  Gates 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  given 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  lives  and  properties  of  Protes- 
tants were  no  longer  safe  when 
committed  to  their  hands.  The 
cruelties  which  had  disgraced  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  Popish  rebellion  in  Ireland  of 
1641,  had  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  with  realistic 
force  the  danger  of  allowing  any 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressive  enemy.  The  anxiety  of 
the  situation  was  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  had  proclaimed  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic;  and  it  had  be- 
come not  only  possible  but  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  a  line  of  Popish 
monarchs  might  be  established  on 
the  throne.  Sunday  after  Sunday 
the  people  were  exhorted  from 
countless  pulpits  to  resist  the  ad- 
vance of  a  religion  which  was  said  to 
sanction  cruelty  when  Protestants 
were  the  victims,  and  to  approve  of 
murder  when  its  interests  were  at 
stake.  The  statute  -  book  bore 
testimony  to  the  depth  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  nation.  The  Test  Act 
was  passed,  which  prohibited  Ro- 


man Catholics  from  holding  any 
civil  or  military  office,  and  numer- 
ous laws  were  enacted  which  for- 
bade the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  the  sale  of  Romish 
emblems. 

But  the  prospect  of  the  im- 
mediate future  which  filled  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  such  dire 
forebodings  produced  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  an  elation  which 
they  found  it  difficult  to  repress. 
They  confidently  looked  forward 
to  a  time  when  their  position  and 
that  of  the  Protestants  would  be 
reversed,  and  the  more  intemper- 
ate among  them  were  unable  to 
refrain  from  openly  announcing 
the  prospective  measures  by  which 
the  Protestant  clergy  would  be 
compelled  to  give  up  their  churches 
and  parsonages  to  the  priests,  and 
the  owners  of  monastic  lands  would 
be  called  upon  to  restore  their  pro- 
perties to  the  Church  from  which 
they  had  been  taken.  The  spirits 
of  the  Catholics  were  still  further 
raised  by  the  indolent  and  easy- 
going disposition  of  the  King. 
The  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  which 
Charles  was  engaged  indisposed 
him  towards  the  infliction  of  pains 
and  penalties  on  any  section  of 
his  subjects  for  the  sake  of  a  re- 
ligious belief.  It  is  commonly  the 
case  that  those  who  indulge  in  the 
pleasant  vices  are  tolerant  of  the 
religious  foibles  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  in  Charles  the  tolerance 
produced  by  indifference  was  still 
further  fostered  by  a  secret  lean- 
ing towards  the  persecuted  faith. 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  there- 
fore good  grounds  for  expecting 
a  speedy  relief  from  the  disabili- 
ties under  which  they  laboured. 
Not  only  in  England,  but  among 
the  Dominicans  in  Rome  and  the 
Jesuits  in  France  and  Spain,  hopes 
were  openly  expressed  that  a  good 
time  was  coming  for  the  English 
followers  of  their  faith,  and  that 
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before  long  Mass  would  again  be 
celebrated  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  was  while  the  nation  was  in 
this  feverish  condition  that  Titus 
Gates  announced  his  discovery  of 
a  "  Popish  plot "  for  the  murder  of 
the  King,  the  subversion  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  the  over-  ^ 
throw  of  the  Government. 

Gates    had     led    a    professedly 
checkered  existence.     He  was  the 
son  of  a  ribbon-weaver,  who  had 
been     originally     an     Anabaptist 
teacher,  and  who  had  conformed 
and  become   a   clergyman  of   the 
Church   of   England.     Titus   like- 
wise, who  was  born  at  Hastings 
in  1620,  took  holy  orders,  and  ac- 
quired a  benefice  in  Kent.     But 
his  temper   and   disposition  were 
not  such  as  to  befit  him  for  the 
life  of  a  country  clergyman.     He 
was  proud  and  overbearing,  and  at 
the   same   time   ignorant  and  ill- 
tempered.    His  tongue  was  so  little 
under  his  command  that  he  allow- 
ed himself  to  speak  slightingly  in 
public  of  some  of  the  most  sacred 
mysteries  of  his  faith,  and  on  one 
occasion   he   was    prosecuted    for 
perjury.     After  these  experiences 
he  became  a  naval  chaplain.     But 
here  also  either  an  ill-fortune  or  a 
just  retribution  overtook  him,  for 
a  charge  being  made  against  him 
of  infamous  conduct,  he  was  dis- 
missed from   the  fleet.     His  next 
office  was  that  of  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk — a  strange  post 
for    a    Protestant    clergyman    to 
hold,   and  one  which  could    only 
have  been  offered  to  him  with  the 
intention    of    perverting    him   to 
Roman  Catholicism.   At  all  events, 
this  result  followed  almost  imme- 
diately.    To  Hutchinson,  a  Jesuit 
in  the  household  of  the  Duke,  be- 
longs the  honour  of   having  per- 
verted Titus.     But   the  proselyte 
was  as  little  popular  in  his  new 
communion  as  he  had  been  in  the 
old,  and  to  discipline  him  into  sub- 
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mission  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit 
college  at  St  Omer.  Thence  he  was 
despatched  on  missions  through 
France  and  Spain,  where,  as  he 
affirmed,  he  gathered  the  particu- 
lars of  the  plot  which  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1678  he  deter 
mined  to  divulge. 

But  the  matter  was  one  which 
required  careful  handling.  An  un- 
due publicity  might  have  subjected 
Titus  either  to  have  been  whisked 
away  by  his  co-religionists  or  to 
have  been  incarcerated  by  their 
influence  as  an  impostor.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  revela- 
tion should  be  made  privately,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  highest 
personages  in  the  State.  A  cer- 
tain Dr  Tonge,  a  simple  and  cred- 
ulous chemist,  who  though  truth- 
ful and  sincere  was  prone  to  wild 
schemes  and  notions,  happened  to 
be  an  acquaintance  of  Gates  and  a 
friend  of  one  Kirby,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  King's  laboratory. 
To  him,  therefore,  Titus  confided  a 
portion  of  the  plot,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  induce  Kirby  to 
mention  the  matter  to  the  King. 
This  Kirby  did,  and  Tonge  was 
summoned  by  the  King  to  an 
audience.  Gf  this  opportunity 
Tonge  made  good  use,  and  gave 
the  King  so  many  particulars  tend- 
ing to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
plot  against  his  life,  that  the  King, 
though  disposed  to  be  incredulous, 
felt  bound  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  communication,  and  handed 
him  over  to  Lord  Danby  for 
examination.  Danby,  however, 
was  even  less  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  plot  than  Charles,  and  treated 
the  whole  affair  with  indifference. 
Shortly  afterwards,  anonymous 
letters  of  a  mysterious  import 
referring  to  plots  and  discoveries 
reached  Bedingfield,  the  Duke  of 
York's  confessor,  who  carried  them 
to  his  master,  who  in  his  turn  laid 
them  before  the  King.  But  still 
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so  little  faith  was  placed  in  the 
reports,  that  six  weeks  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  them. 

Titus  felt,  therefore,  that  some 
further  step  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  Gallios  of  the  Court  of 
the  truth  of  his  revelation.  Again 
Tonge  was  made  his  instrument, 
and  this  time  he  was  sent  to  Dr 
Burnet,  whose  influence  at  Court 
was  well  known.  To  him  Tonge 
stated,  among  other  things,  that 
Conyers,  a  Benedictine  monk,  had 
undertaken  to  stab  the  King. 
Amazed  at  the  communication, 
Burnet  took  counsel  with  Dr 
Lloyd,  the  rector  of  St  Martin's- 
in- the- Fields,  a  man  of  profound 
erudition,  and  of  whom  Bishop 
Wilkins  used  to  say,  "  he  had  the 
most  learning  in  ready  cash  of  any 
he  ever  knew."  Lloyd  hastened 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  the  •  news,  and  Gates 
was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Privy  Council  the  next  day. 

But  Oates's  experience  of  the 
Ministers  was  such  as  to  make  him 
fear  that  they  might  again  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  discoveries.  He 
therefore  determined  to  place  his 
account  of  the  plot  on  record  be- 
fore presenting  himself  at  the 
Council-chamber.  The  most  emi- 
nent justice  of  the  peace  in  London 
was  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.  At 
the  time  of  the  Plague,  when  all 
his  brother  magistrates  had  sought 
safety  by  flight  from  the  fever- 
stricken  city,  he  had  the  courage 
to  remain  at  his  post.  For  this 
signal  instance  of  public  spirit  he 
had  been  knighted,  and  "was  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  courage 
and  ability.  He  was  a  zealous 
Protestant,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  so  entirely  free  from  bigotry 
that  he  lived  on  excellent  terms 
with  his  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. 

Godfrey's    name   was   therefore 


the  one  of  all  others  which  was  best 
calculated  to  give  an  air  of  respec- 
tability to  a  deposition,  and  it  was 
before  this  magistrate  that  Gates 
presented  himself  on  the  eve  of  his 
examination  before  the  Council. 
Substantially,  he  asserted  that 
there  were  two  plots  :  one  emanat- 
ing from  Rome,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  in  further- 
ance of  which  a  whole  hierarchy  of 
officials  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Pope;  and  the  other,  having 
its  headquarters  in  France,  which 
aimed  at  the  murder  of  Charles, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
and  the  transfer  of  Ireland  to  the 
French  King. 

On  all  these  points  Gates  dilated 
at  length  on  Michaelmas  eve  before 
the  Council.  From  six  o'clock 
until  ten  he  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  accusation  against  Lords  Arun- 
del,  Powis,  Stafford,  Bellasis,  Petre, 
and  other  peers,  as  well  as  against 
Coleman,  the  Duchess  of  York's 
secretary ;  Langhorn,  a  celebrated 
lawyer;  Ireland,  Whitehead,  and 
a  host  of  other  Jesuits.  But 
the  central  point  of  the  French 
plot  he  declared  to  be  the  mur- 
der of  the  King.  Conyers  and 
Anderton,  two  Benedictine  monks, 
and  four  Irishmen,  were,  he  as- 
serted, told  off  to  stab  the  King 
at  Windsor.  In  case  these  emis- 
saries should  not  be  able  to  effect 
their  purpose,  two  men,  Grove 
and  Pickering,  were  deputed  to 
shoot  him  as  he  walked  in  St 
James's  Park ;  and  in  the  event 
of  circumstances  preventing  the 
execution  of  their  design,  Sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  physician 
to  the  Queen,  was  to  mix  poisons 
in  his  cup.  Poniards  and  eighty 
guineas  had  been  given  to  the  first 
batch  of  would-be  assassins,  with 
the  approval  of  Coleman,  who  had 
personally  given  a  guinea  to  the 
messenger  who  carried  the  reward 
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to  the  hirelings.  Pistols  and  silver 
bullets  had  been  provided  for 
Grove  and  Pickering,  the  first  of 
whom  was  to  receive  £1500;  and 
the  second,  being  a  religious  man, 
was,  at  his  own  request,  to  be 
awarded  30,000  masses,  which,  at 
a  shilling  a  mass,  came  to  the  same 
amount.  Wakeman  was  offered 
£10,000  for  his  share  in  the  under- 
taking ;  but  as  he  objected  to  that 
sum  as  being  too  small  a  figure  for 
so  great  a  service,  the  amount  had 
been  increased  to  £15,000. 

On  the  rising  of  the  Council, 
Gates  was  examined  personally  by 
the  King,  who,  though  disinclined 
to  put  full  credence  in  his  evidence, 
was  staggered  by  the  circumstan- 
tiality of  his  narrative,  and  by 
the  multitude  of  details  which  he 
brought  forward.  On  one  point 
the  King  was  able  to  refute  him. 
Oates  had  stated  that  when  at 
Madrid  he  had  been  introduced  to 
Don  John,  who  had  promised  to 
further  the  plot. 

"  What  sort  of  man  is  Don 
John  1 "  asked  the  King. 

"  A  tall,  lean  man,"  replied 
Titus. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  the 
King,  who  knew  Don  John  well, 
"he  is  a  short,  fat  man." 

"I  was  only  told,"  replied  the 
redoubtable  Titus,  "  that  the  gen- 
tleman I  saw  was  Don  John,  and 
I  suppose,  therefore,  there  was 
some  mistake." 

This  tittle  of  inaccuracy  was  not 
held  to  be  sufficient  to  invalidate 
Oates's  testimony,  and  that  night 
warrants  were  issued  against 
several  Jesuits,  Coleman  among 
others.  So  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  mischief  was  intended 
against  them,  the  Jesuits  prepared 
to  escape.  Coleman  destroyed  his 
papers  and  went  into  concealment. 
But  a  day  later  he  surrendered 
himself,  and  was  put  under  arrest. 
On  his  house  being  carefully 


searched,  a  deal  box  containing 
letters  was  found  in  a  receptacle 
behind  the  chimney,  and  some 
packets  of  letters  were  discovered 
in  a  drawer  under  the  table.  All 
these  letters  related  to  the  years 
74,  75,  and  76,  and  had  proba- 
bly been  overlooked  in  the  gene- 
ral destruction  of  his  correspond- 
ence. 

Coleman  was  a  clergyman's  son, 
and  at  an  early  age  had  become  a 
pervert  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Whether  his  perversion  was  the 
result  of  conviction  may  well  be 
doubted.  At  least  on  all  other 
occasions  he  acted  with  a  sole 
regard  to  his  private  interests. 
He  was  an  active,  busy,  able,  and 
arrogant  man,  always  assuming  a 
prominence  to  which  his  merits 
failed  to  entitle  him,  and  always 
grasping  after  money  to  which  he 
had  no  possible  right.  The  letters 
which  were  found  in  his  house  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  had  carried 
on  an  active  correspondence  with 
P.  Ferrier,  the  French  King's  con- 
fessor, and  with  P.  de  la  Chaise, 
who  succeeded  to  that  office  on  the 
death  of  P.  Ferrier.  In  one  and 
all  of  these  letters  he  dwelt  on  the 
favourable  opportunity  which  then 
offered  for  supplanting  the  Pro- 
testant religion  by  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  enlarged 
much  on  the  zeal  of  the  Duke  of 
York  in  this  cause,  and  constantly 
urged  his  correspondents  to  supply 
him  with  money  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  his  reli- 
gion and  of  the  French  King.  To 
such  good  effect  did  he  plead  for 
supplies  of  French  pistoles,  that,  as 
he  afterwards  confessed,  he  was 
personally  the  richer  by  £2500, 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  the 
French  King.  But  this  sum  was 
but  one  item  in  the  numerous 
bribes  which  he  received,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  live  in 
luxury. 
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The  tone  of  the  discovered  let- 
ters was  regarded  as  bearing  a 
treasonable  construction,  and  the 
following  passage  was  particularly 
relied  upon  to  prove  his  reckless 
designs  against  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established : 
"We  are,"  he  wrote,  "about  a 
great  work, — no  less  than  the  con- 
version of  three  kingdoms,  and 
the  total  and  utter  subversion 
and  subduing  of  that  pestilent 
heresy  (Protestantism)  which  hath 
reigned  so  long  in  this  northern 
part  of  the  world;  and  for  the 
doing  of  which  there  never  was 
such  great  hopes  since  our  Queen 
Mary's  days  until  this  time."  This 
probably  referred  only  to  the  known 
Catholic  tendencies  of  the  King, 
and  the  expected  succession  of 
James.  But  his  prosecutors 
thought  otherwise,  and  argued, 
that  if  this  was  the  tone  of  letters 
which  through  carelessness  he  had 
omitted  to  destroy,  what  must 
have  been  the  character  of  those 
letters  which  had  been  committed 
to  the  flames. 

Numerous  other  arrests  follow- 
ed, and  the  news  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  country  that  the 
State  was  in  danger,  and  that 
there  was  a  design  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  as  the  State  religion. 
In  every  county  the  Protestants 
were  up  in  arms,  and  in  London 
the  excitement  was  so  great  that 
it  was  dangerous  for  any  profess- 
ing Catholics  to  appear  in  public. 
While  public  feeling  was  thus 
deeply  aroused,  an  event  occurred 
which  confirmed  the  populace  in 
their  belief  of  Oates 's  revelations. 
Shortly  after  it  became  known 
that  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey 
had  taken  Oates's  deposition  he 
received  threatening  letters,  and 
though  he  took  no  precautions 
against  the  dangers  which  these 
foreshadowed,  he  was  not  without 
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apprehensions  as  to  the  possible 
consequence  of  his  action.  "  I 
believe,"  he  said  to  Dr  Burnet, 
when  speaking  of  these  circum- 
stances, "I  shall  be  knocked  on 
the  head." 

On  the  Saturday  week  after 
Oates  had  announced  his  discov- 
ery, Godfrey  left  his  home  in  the 
morning,  and  was  seen  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Clement's  Church,  in  the  Strand, 
but  from  that  hour  he  was  never 
seen  again  in  public  alive.  As 
it  was  thought  possible  that  he 
might  have  been  called  away  in- 
to the  country,  no  public  notice 
was  taken  of  his  disappearance 
until  the  Tuesday  following,  when 
his  relatives  becoming  seriously 
alarmed,  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Council.  On  consideration,  the 
Council  was  preparing  to  issue  an 
order  for  a  house-to-house  search, 
when  they  were  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who,  according  to  Burnet, 
informed  them  that  Godfrey  had 
been  secretly  married,  and  was 
keeping  out  of  the  way  for  shame's 
sake.  Men's  minds  were  also 
then,  and  later,  disturbed  by  other 
mysterious  coincidences.  On  the 
Tuesday,  so  it  was  subsequently 
sworn  and  attested,  Dugdale,  Lord 
Aston's  steward,  asserted,  in  a 
public-house  in  Staffordshire,  that 
a  Westminster  justice  of  the  peace 
had  been  murdered.  And  at  mid- 
day on  Thursday  an  unknown  man 
stated,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  that 
Godfrey's  body  had  been  found 
pierced  through  with  a  sword. 
That  evening  his  body  was  dis- 
covered in  a  ditch,  near  St  Pan- 
cras  Church,  thrust  through  as 
described.  At  first  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  had  committed 
suicide  ;  but  this  was  negatived  by 
the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
that  his  chest  was  much  bruised, 
and  that,  as  the  medical  evidence 
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showed,  the  sword  had  been  run 
through  him  after  death.  The 
idea  of  a  murder  having  been  com- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  robbery  was 
disproved  by  the  discovery  that 
his  money  was  untouched  in  his 
pockets.  It  was  further  observed 
that  on  his  clothes  were  drops  of 
white  wax-lights,  such  as  were  used 
by  "persons  of  quality"  and  priests, 
but  such  as  it  was  known  he  never 
employed. 

In  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  this  outrage  inflamed 
the  passion  of  the  people  to  an 
extent  which  caused  apprehensions 
lest  there  should  be  a  rising  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  London — 
a  danger  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards increased  by  the  news  that 
a  man  named  Bedlow  had  made  a 
deposition  before  the  magistrates 
at  Bristol  to  the  effect  that  God- 
frey had  been  murdered  by  Roman 
Catholics  in  revenge  for  his  having 
taken  Oates's  evidence.  Bedlow's 
testimony  was  confirmed  on  oath 
by  Prance,  who  was  drawn  into 
the  case  by  a  strange  coincidence. 
By  trade  he  was  a  goldsmith,  and 
was  employed  in  making  religious 
emblems  for  the  Queen's  chapel. 
On  some  rumours  of  treasonable 
conduct  he  was  arrested,  and  was 
being  borne  to  Westminster  when 
he  was  recognised  by  Bedlow,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  at  the 
time,  as  one  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  Godfrey's  murder. 
On  being  interrogated  Prance  at 
first  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
crime,  but  subsequently  asserted 
that  two  priests  had  engaged  him 
and  three  others  to  commit  the 
crime.  With  the  minutest  detail 
he  stated  that  Godfrey  had  been 
decoyed  to  the  back  of  Somerset 
House  and  there  strangled ;  that 
his  body  had  been  first  taken  into 
a  room  in  Somerset  House,  and 
subsequently  had  been  carried  to 
tin-,  placo  where  it  was  found. 


This  evidence  was  to  a  degree 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  the 
people  of  a  public-house  where  the 
conspirators  were  said  to  have  met, 
and  by  the  sentry  at  Somerset 
House,  who  saw  the  sedan-chair, 
destined,  as  it  was  stated,  to  carry 
out  the  body  of  the  murdered 
justice,  borne  into  the  building; 
but  he  denied  having  seen  it 
carried  out.  The  three  men  ac- 
cused of  the  actual  murder  were 
tried  in  the  following  February, 
and  were  all  hanged.  To  the  last 
they  protested  their  innocence, 
and  died  with  either  a  lie  on  their 
lips  or  a  sentence  of  judicial 
murder  against  the  authorities. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  the  main  plot.  On  the  27th 
November  1678,  Coleman  was 
arraigned  for  high  treason  before 
Sir  William  Scroggs,  the  Chief- 
Justice.  This  judge  was  not  the 
possessor  of  a  very  enviable  rep- 
utation. In  private  life  he  was 
depraved  and  dissolute,  and  as  a 
judge  he  was  noted  rather  for  his 
readiness  in  speaking  than  for  his 
knowledge  of  law.  From  the  first 
he  took  a  strong  line  against  the 
prisoner,  and  gave  credit  to  the 
testimony  against  him  with  a 
readiness  which  unquestionably 
suggests  bias.  At  the  same  time, 
against  Coleman  there  was  evidence 
of  what,  it  was  contested,  amounted 
to  treason  in  the  letters  which  had 
been  found  in  his  house.  The  au- 
thenticity of  these  letters  he  frank- 
ly admitted,  but  added,  "  I  deny 
the  conclusion ;  but  the  premisses 
are  too  strong  and  artificial." 

/'  You  cannot  deny  the  prem- 
isses that  you  have  done  these 
things;  but  you  deny  the  con- 
clusion that  you  are  a  traitor," 
remarked  Scroggs. 

"  I  can,  safely  and  honestly," 
answered  Coleman. 

"  You  would  make  a  better 
Secretary  of  State  than  a  logician," 
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replied  the  judge,  "  for  they  never 
deny  the  conclusion." 

In  all  other  matters  connected 
with  the  plot  Oates  and  Bedlow 
were  the  principal  witnesses,  and 
not  having  any  direct  evidence 
with  which  to  refute  their  testi- 
mony, Coleman  was  compelled  to 
rely  on  finding  discrepancies  in 
their  narratives.  Oates,  when 
first  confronted  with  Coleman 
before  the  Council,  had  failed  to 
recognise  him,  and  as,  at  the  trial, 
he  owned  that  he  had  been  in  his 
company  on  several  occasions  pre- 
viously, this  disagreement  was 
urged  against  him.  With  con- 
siderable readiness  he  affirmed 
that  the  examination  before  the 
Council  was  held  late  in  the  even- 
ing, when  he  was  tired  out  with 
his  exertions  in  arresting  prisoners, 
and  that  the  light  in  the  room  was 
very  dim.  He  failed  for  these 
reasons,  so  he  said,  to  recognise 
Coleman  on  the  instant,  but  that 
directly  he  heard  his  voice  he  was 
ready  to  swear  to  him.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Oates,  it  was  shown 
that  Coleman  had  given  his  evi- 
dence before  Oates  was  asked 
whether  he  recognised  him,  and  in 
this  dilemma  Titus  took  refuge 
again  in  the  fatigue  which  had 
benumbed  his  senses. 

One  witness  testified  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  Coleman  had  been 
in  Warwickshire  the  greater  part 
of  August,  and  that  he  could 
not  therefore  have  been  at  the 
meeting  at  the  Savoy  when  the 
£80  were  paid  for  the  murder 
of  the  King.  But  this  evidence 
was  not  esteemed  of  much  value, 
and  Coleman  did  not  generally 
display  either  tact  or  ability  in 
his  defence.  He  was  wordy  and 
involved  in  his  speech,  and  al- 
most justified  Scroggs's  remark  : 
"  What  kind  of  way  and  talking  is 
this  1  You  have  such  a  swimming 
way  of  melting  words,  that  it  is 


a  troublesome  thing  for  a  man 
to  collect  matter  out  of  them." 
Finally,  the  jury  unanimously 
found  him  guilty  of  treason,  and 
he  received  sentence  of  death. 
"  You  shall  return  to  prison,"  said 
Scroggs,  "  from  thence  to  be  drawn 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where 
you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck, 
and  be  cut  down  alive,  your  bowels 
burnt  before  your  face,  and  your 
quarters  severed,  and  your  body 
disposed  of  as  the  King  thinks  fit ; 
and  so  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  soul."  On  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber this  barbarous  sentence  was 
carried  out.  To  the  last  Coleman 
protested  his  innocence  with  re- 
gard to  any  treasonable  design. 
But  the  effect  of  this  denial  was 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  last  moment  he  expected  a 
pardon.  "  There  is  no  faith  in 
man,"  were  his  last  words,  when, 
as  the  executioner  adjusted  the 
rope,  he  recognised  that  all  hope 
was  vain.  With  Coleman's  con- 
demnation and  execution  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  condem- 
nation of  those  others  who  were 
charged  with  similar  offences.  The 
nature  of  the  evidence  was  in  all 
cases  alike,  and  the  principal  wit- 
nesses were  the  same.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  first  witness 
examined  was  Oates,  whose  mis- 
shapen figure  and  strange  features 
appeared  to  the  accused  as  a  me- 
mento mori.  Short  in  stature,  with 
a  "  bull "  neck,  an  awkward  gait, 
a  strangely  long  chin — so  long,  in- 
deed, that  his  mouth  was  said  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  his  face — a  cast 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  large  wart  on  his 
eyebrow,  he  presented  at  all  times 
a  revolting  appearance.  But  when 
inflated  by  pride  and  puffed  up 
with  the  royal  approval,  which 
found  expression  in  a  pension  of 
£900  a-year,  he  assumed  the  airs 
of  a  grandee  and  the  dress  of  a 
bishop,  there  were  few  who  could 
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look  upon  him  without  disgust. 
After  Coleman's  execution,  he 
adopted  the  manner  of  a  "  saviour 
of  the  nation;"  and  when  called 
upon,  on  December  17th,  to  witness 
against  Ireland,  Pickering,  and 
Grove,  he  bustled  into  court  with 
all  the  assurance  of  a  man  who 
held  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  And  so, 
to  all  intents,  he  did.  It  was 
mainly  on  the  accusations  levelled 
by  him  that  the  verdict  of  guilty 
was  given  against  all  three. 

But  in  these  cases  the  degrees 
of  guilt  were  not  quite  the  same. 
Ireland,  who  was  an  educated  man 
and  a  gentleman,  was  charged  by 
Oates  with  having  attended  a 
"consult"  of  Jesuits  at  the  White 
Horse  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  at 
which  the  murder  of  the  King  was 
planned,  and  the  amount  of  the 
rewards  to  be  given  to  the  assassins 
was  arranged.  This  was  the  head 
and  front  of  his  offence ;  but 
coupled  with  it  was  his  participa- 
tion in  the  plot  for  the  subversion 
of  the  Protestant  faith  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 
The  main  point  of  Oates's  evidence, 
and  that  of  Bedlow  who  support- 
ed him,  was  the  treason  hatched 
at  the  consult.  If  Oates's  testi- 
mony on  this  point  were  true,  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoners  was  unques- 
tionably established.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  swore  that  he  attended  at 
the  consult,  having  come  over  from 
St  Omer  for  the  purpose;  that 
Ireland  was  present;  that  when 
the  plot  had  been  arranged  by 
which  Pickering  and  Grove  were 
"  drawn  down  "  to  murder  the 
King,  the  conspirators  separated, 
forming  themselves  into  small 
clubs;  and  that  he  had  carried 
the  paper  containing  the  resolu- 
tions arrived  at  to  each  conspirator 
for  his  signature,  and  to  Ireland 
among  the  rest. 

He   also    swore   that  Pickering 
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and  Grove  undertook  to  murder 
the  King ;  and  he  added  that  they 
had  made  several  attempts  to  exe- 
cute their  design.  Several  times 
they  had  lain  in  wait  for  their 
victim  in  St  James's  Park ;  and 
on  one  occasion  they  would  prob- 
ably have  effected  their  purpose 
had  not  the  flint  of  Pickering's  pis- 
tol been  loose — for  which  piece  of 
carelessness  Pickering,  being,  it  will 
be  remembered,  a  religious  man, 
had  undergone  a  penance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  strokes. 

This  evidence  was  met  by  the 
prisoners  with  the  assertion  that 
Oates  was  at  the  College  of  St 
Omer  during  the  whole  of  April, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
at  the  White  Horse  Tavern  011 
the  day  he  mentioned.  But  they 
brought  no  witnesses  in  support  of 
their  contention.  In  supplement- 
ing Oates's  evidence,  Bedlow  swore 
that  Ireland  was  present  at  a  consult 
at  the  end  of  August,  in  the  rooms 
of  William  '  Harcourt,  a  Jesuit, 
when  the  murder  of  the  King  was 
again  discussed.  To  this  Ireland 
answered  that  he  was  absent  from 
London  from  the  3d  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  September.  On 
this  point  he  called  as  witnesses 
his  mother  and  sister,  who  testi- 
fied that  he  left  London  on  the 
3d  of  August,  and  retarned  a  fort- 
night before  Michaelmas;  a  ser- 
vant, who  witnessed  that  he  saw 
Ireland  at  St  Albans  on  the  5th 
of  August ;  and  a  Mr  Giffard,  who 
said  that  he  was  constantly  in 
Ireland's  company  at  Wolver- 
hampton  during  the  last  part  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. In  refutation  of  this  evi- 
dence, a  servant-maid,  who  had  at 
one  time  been  in  the  service  of 
Grove,  was  called,  who  swore  that 
she  had  seen  Ireland  at  the  door 
of  his  house  in  Fetter  Lane  on 
either  the  12th  or  13th  of  August. 
Grove  and  Pickering  had  nothing 
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to  say  for  themselves  except  to 
deny  point-blank  all  the  testimony 
against  them,  and  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  say  that  the  Chief- 
Justice  summed  up  strongly  against 
the  prisoners,  and  that  the  jury 
— which  was  composed,  not  of  un- 
educated, ignorant  men,  but  mainly 
of  baronets,  knights,  and  esquires — 
found  them  guilty.  Jeffreys,  who 
was  then  Recorder,  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  them  at  the  close  of 
an  edifying  harangue,  in  which  he 
said,  "  Whatever  you  may  appre- 
hend, yet  all  men  that  will  lay 
their  hopes  of  salvation  upon  any- 
thing that  is  fit  for  a  man  to 
lay  his  hopes  upon,  which  is 
upon  the  merits  of  a  crucified 
Saviour,  and  not  upon  your  masses, 
tricks,  and  trumperies,  do  abhor 
the  thought  of  promoting  their 
religion  by  massacring  kings  and 
murdering  their  subjects."  He 
assured  them  that  they  had  been 
"fairly  heard,"  and  "fairly  tried 
and  convicted,"  and  concluded  by 
describing  in  detail  the  process  of 
their  execution,  which  was  the 
same  as  that  in  the  case  of  Cole- 
man,  with  the  addition  of  some 
further  shocking  indignities.  All 
three  men  died  protesting  their 
innocence ;  but  their  protestations 
were  popularly  met  in  the  spirit  of 
the  remark  of  the  Chief-Justice, 
who,  when  Pickering  said  at  the 
trial,  "  I  will  take  my  oath  I  was 
never  in  Mr  Bedlow's  company  in 
all  my  life,"  rejoined,  "  I  make  no 
question  but  you  will ;  and  have  a 
dispensation  for  it  when  you  have 
done."  A  further  doubt  was  also 
subsequently  thrown  on  Ireland's 
evidence  by  a  Mr  Jemiison,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  who  came  for- 
ward on  reading  the  report  of  the 
trial  and  execution  to  testify  that 
he  had  seen  Ireland  in  London  on 
the  19th  of  August.  The  fact  that 
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Ireland  had  died  with  this  lie  on 
his  lips  so  shook  Jennison's  faith 
in  their  common  religion,  that  he 
abjured,  and  became  a  Protestant. 
Almost  immediately  after  this, 
circumstances  came  to  light  which 
still  further  served  to  discredit 
the  evidence  of  the  conspirators. 
Reading,  a  lawyer  of  "  some  sub- 
tilty  but  of  no  virtue,"  was  em- 
ployed by  "  the  five  Popish  lords  " 
in  the  Tower  to  prepare  their  de- 
fence. This  man  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  Bedlow, 
lent  him  money,  of  which  he  was 
always  sorely  in  need,  and  at 
length  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  so  far  modify  his  evidence 
as  to  leave  the  accused  a  loophole 
by  which  to  escape.  If  he  would 
consent  to  do  this,  Reading  prom- 
ised him,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Staf- 
ford, a  present  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds.  The  other  lords, 
he  said,  had  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  But 
Bedlow,  possibly  through  honesty, 
or  possibly  foreseeing  the  value  to 
him  of  the  card  the  other  had  put 
into  his  hand,  communicated  the 
proposal  to  both  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  kept  up  negotia- 
tions with  Reading.  On  a  given 
day  he  arranged  that  the  emissary 
should  come  to  his  chambers  fur- 
ther to  discuss  the  matter,  and  at 
the  time  appointed  he  concealed 
two  witnesses  in  an  adjoining  cup- 
board. In  the  hearing  of  these 
men  he  drew  from  Reading  a  full 
statement  of  his  suggestion,  and 
holding  in  his  hands  the  paper 
which  embodied  the  terms,  and 
which  Reading  had  brought  for 
his  signature,  he  summoned  the 
listeners.  With  such  evidence 
against  him,  Reading  could  do 
nothing  but  submit,  and  a  length- 
ened exposure  in  the  pillory  was 
the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  indis- 
cretion. 
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It  was  under  the  weight  of  the 
additional  prejudice  begotten  by 
this  circumstance  that  the  five 
Jesuits  —  Whitebread,  Harcourt, 
Fenwick,  Gavan,  and  Turner  — 
were  put  upon  their  trial  (June 
13,  1679).  Scroggs  again  pre- 
sided on  the  bench,  and  Jeffreys 
appeared  as  Recorder.  Other  rea- 
sons besides  Reading's  felonious 
attempt,  combined  to  animate  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  prison- 
ers. They  were  all  Jesuits,  White- 
bread  being  the  Provincial  of  the 
Order,  the  witnesses  which  sup- 
ported them  were  all  Jesuits,  and 
certain  documents  found  amongst 
their  papers  were,  when  read 
under  the  existing  impressions, 
most  damaging  to  them.  But  while 
admitting  these  facts,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  a  shudder  of 
the  acclamation  which  filled  the 
court  at  the  taunts  of  Scroggs,  or 
without  horror  of  the  shouts  of 
applause  which  greeted  the  bar- 
barous sentence  pronounced  by 
Jeffreys  upon  them. 

The  evidence  against  White, 
alias  Whitebread,  Harcourt,  Fen- 
wick,  and  Turner,  mainly  turned 
on  their  presence  at  the  consult 
said  to  have  been  held  on  April 
24th.  Oates,  as  usual,  was  the  first 
witness,  and  swore  to  having  been 
present  at  the  meeting.  To  prove 
the  fact  of  the  consult,  the  Crown 
produced  a  letter  found  among 
William  Harcourt's  papers,  appa- 
rently addressed  to  him  by  Ed- 
ward Petre,  in  which  the  writer 
said  : — 

"I  am  to  give  you  notice  that  it 
have  seemed  fitting  to  our  master 
Consult,  Prov.,  &c.,  to  fix  the  21st 
April  next,  stilo  veteri,  for  the  meet- 
ing at  London  of  our  congregation  ; 
on  which  day  all  those  that  have  a 
suffrage  are  to  be  present  there,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  give  a  begin- 
ning to  the  same  on  the  24th.  .  .  . 
Every  one  is  reminded  also  not  to 
hasten  to  London  long  before  the 
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time  appointed,  nor  to  appear  much 
about  the  town,  till  the  meeting  be 
over,  lest  occasion  should  be  given  to 
suspect  the  design.  Finally,  secrecy 
as  to  the  time  and  place  is  much 
recommended,  ...  as  it  will  appear 
of  its  own  nature  necessary." 

Of  this  letter  the  Crown  made 
full  use.  Why,  asked  Scroggs, 
should  such  secrecy  be  demanded, 
if  the  object  of  the  consult  had 
not  been  treasonable?  and  what 
was  the  design  which  it  was  so 
necessary  to  prevent  even  a  sus- 
picion arising  about  ?  William 
Harcourt  explained  that  the  "  de- 
sign" of  the  consult  was  to  choose 
a  Procurator  to  proceed  to  Rome. 
But  this  explanation  was  scouted 
as  insufficient,  and  another  letter 
was  also  put  in  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  equally  damaging. 
It  was  signed  Christopher  Ander- 
ton,  and  was  dated  Hilton,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  167f.  Hilton,  as  Oates 
explained  and  Harcourt  admitted, 
meant  Rome.  In  course  of  the 
letter  Anderton  wrote,  "  When 
I  writ  that  the  Patents  were  sent, 
altho'  I  guess  for  whom  they 
were,  yet  I  know  not  for  certain, 
because  our  Patrons  do  not  use  to 
discover  things  or  resolutions  till 
they  know  they  have  effect.  And 
therefore  in  these  kind  of  matters 
I  dare  not  be  too  hasty,  lest  some 
might  say,  'A  fool's  bolt  is  soon 
shot.'" 

The  patents  referred  to  were 
interpreted  by  the  Crown  to  mean 
the  commissions  which  Oates  had 
sworn  had  been  conferred  by  the 
Pope  on  the  officials  who  were  to 
take  over  the  administration  of 
the  country  on  the  suppression  of 
Protestantism.  White,  on  the  con- 
trary, explained  that  the  word 
meant  the  liter  m  patentee,  ap- 
pointing him  Provincial.  But  as 
the  date  of  Anderton's  letter  was 
three  weeks  subsequent  to  his 
appointment  as  Provincial,  little 
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credit    was    given    to    this    expla- 
nation. 

But  the  principal  evidence  ad- 
duced in  refutation  of  the  in- 
criminating testimony  was  that 
of  sixteen  young  men  from  the 
Jesuit  College  of  St  Omer,  all  of 
whom  stated  with  the  greatest 
positiveness  that  Oates  was  at  St 
Omer  during  the  whole  of  April 
and  May;  and  they  further  as- 
serted that  two  of  those  with  whom 
Oates  swore  he  had  come  over  to 
England  had,  during  the  whole  of 
the  same  months,  been  resident  in 
Flanders.  In  reply  to  this  part  of 
the  prisoner's  case,  Oates  called  a 
former  master  of  his  at  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  two  or  three  servants, 
who  all  swore  that  they  had  seen 
him  and  conversed  with  him  in  the 
month  of  April.  Dugdale,  Bed- 
low,  and  others  were  called  to  give 
evidence  on  other  points,  among 
which  were  matters  incriminating 
Gavan  in  the  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  King.  When  called  upon  to 
speak  in  their  own  defence,  the 
prisoners  all  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  way  that  they  were  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge.  But  these  declarations 
availed  them  no  more  than  did  the 
evidence  of  the  students  from  St 
Omer,  and  without  hesitation  the 
jury  found  them  guilty.  On  the 
announcement  of  the  verdict,  Jef- 
freys addressed  the  jury  in  a  short 
speech,  in  which  he  said, — "But 
upon  a  long  evidence,  a  full  discus- 
sing the  objections  made  against 
it,  and  a  patient  hearing  of  the 
defence  they  (the  prisoners)  made, 
they  are  found  guilty.  And  I  do 
think  that  every  honest  man  will 
say  that  they  are  unexceptionally 
found  so,  and  that  'tis  a  just  ver- 
dict you  have  given." 

Probably  with  the  grim  inten- 
tion of  saving  time,  the  sentence 
on  the  prisoners  was  reserved  until 


the  conclusion  of  Langhorn's  trial 
on  the  following  day.  The  prin- 
cipal charges  against  Langhorn 
were  that  he  had  received  and  dis- 
tributed the  commissions  from  the 
Pope,  among  which  was  one  con- 
stituting him  Advocate -General, 
and  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
murder  of  the  King.  Practically 
the  same  evidence  was  adduced  as 
at  the  former  trial,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  Oates  that 
he  had  seen  and  read  the  commis- 
sions in  Langhorn's  chambers.  As 
a  certain  confirmation  of  this  evi- 
dence, Dr  Burnet  states  in  the 
'  History  of  his  Own  Time '  that 
Langhorn's  wife,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, told  Dr  Tillotson,  before 
Oates  had  even  mentioned  the 
commission,  that  her  son,  who  was 
"a  hot  indiscreet  Papist, "had  said 
that  "  their  designs  (i.e.,  of  the 
Roman  Catholics)  were  so  well 
laid,  it  was  impossible  they  could 
miscarry;  and  that  his  father 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  England,  for  he  had  seen  a 
commission  from  the  Pope  consti- 
tuting him  Advocate  -  General." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  true 
weight  of  the  evidence  for  the 
Crown,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  prisoner's  defence  was  very 
weak ;  and  the  jury,  following  the 
direction  of  the  judge,  found  no 
difficulty  in  returning  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Jeffreys,  as  usual,  passed 
sentence  on  the  prisoner,  with  those 
who  had  been  tried  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  and,  especially  addressing 
Langhorn,  he  said  : — 

"  Your  several  crimes  have  been 
so  fully  proved  against  you,  that 
truly,  I  think  no  person  that  stands 
by  can  be  of  any  doubt  of  the 

fuilt.  Nor  is  there  the  least  room 
3r  the  most  scrupulous  man  to  doubt 
of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  that 
have  been  examined  against  you.  And 
sure  I  am,  you  have  been  fully  heard, 
and  stand  fairly  convicted  of  those 
crimes  you  have  been  indicted  for." 
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The  five  Jesuits,  who  were  exe- 
cuted on  June  20th,  and  Langhorn, 
who  suffered  death  on  July  14th,  all 
died  vainly  protesting  their  inno- 
cence. On  the  scaffold,  Fenwick 
emphasised  his  denial  of  all  know- 
ledge of  Godfrey's  murder  by  add- 
ing, "  Now  that  I  am  a  dying  man, 
do  you  think  I  could  go  and  damn 
my  soul  1"  "I  wish  you  all  the 
good  I  can,"  answered  the  sheriff; 
"but  I  assure  you  I  believe  never 
a  word  you  say." 

But  though,  under  the  influence 
of  Scroggs's  taunts  and  Jeffreys' 
rhetoric,  people  were  found  to 
shout  for  joy  on  the  condemnation 
of  men  to  suffer  a  cruel  and  bar- 
barous death,  the  nation  at  large 
had  "supp'd  full  with  horrors," 
and  so  many  had  walked  "the 
way  to  dusty  death,"  that  the 
public  conscience  felt  that  justice 
should  now  be  satisfied.  One  il- 
lustrious head  was  to  be  laid  on 
the  block,  but  not  yet;  and  the 
next  men  who  were  called  upon  to 
stand  at  the  bar  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Oates,  Dugdale,  and 
Bedlow,  were  Sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  Queen's  physician,  and 
three  Benedictine  monks  (July 
1679).  So  confident  had  the  ac- 
cusers become  by  the  faith  in 
which  their  evidence  had  been  re- 
ceived, that  they  had  not  hesitated 
to  accuse  the  Queen  of  partici- 
pation in  the  plot;  and  the  trial 
of  Wakeman  was  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  test  of  the  Queen's 
innocence  or  guilt.  So  far  as  the 
principal  dramatis  personce  were 
concerned,  this  was  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  previous  trials.  Scroggs 
still  presided  on  the  bench,  Jef- 
freys was  the  Recorder,  and  Oates, 
Dugdale,  and  Bedlow  stood  ready 
to  do  their  best  to  swear  away  the 
lives  of  the  prisoners.  But  a 
marked  change  appeared  in  the 
nature  of  the  evidence.  For  the 
most  part  it  was  mere  hearsay, 


and  the  attempts  made  to  prove 
the  direct  complicity  of  the  prison 
ers  were  exceedingly  lame.  Oates, 
who  at  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
revelations  had  declared  that  he 
knew  little  against  Wakeman,  now 
swore  that  he  had  seen  a  letter 
signed  by  the  prisoner,  in  which 
he  said  that  "  the  Queen  would 
assist  him  to  kill  the  King."  The 
testimony  of  the  other  accusers 
was  open  to  the  charge  of  equal 
inconsistencies  and  of  equal  im- 
probabilities, and  though  Scroggs 
passed  some  remarks  on  the  de- 
fence of  one  of  the  monks,  which 
read  almost  like  the  rhetoric  of 
Jeffreys,  he  summed  up  generally 
in  a  manner  favourable  to  the 
prisoners.  The  jury,  who  evi- 
dently shared  his  view  of  the 
evidence  placed  before  them,  after 
an  hour's  deliberation  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  guilty." 

The  result  of  this  trial  was  at 
first  received  with  much  popular 
approval ;  but  an  incident  occurred 
in  connection  with  it  which  did 
much  to  shake  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  just  conduct  of  the 
case,  and  to  suggest  that  Court 
influence  had  been  brought  to  bear 
to  gain  the  acquittal  of  the  prison- 
ers. By  a  curious  piece  of  mal- 
adroitness,  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador went  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
to  Scroggs  to  thank  him  for  his 
behaviour  at  the  trial.  No  action 
could  have  been  worse  conceived, 
and  it  gave  the  witnesses  some 
ground  for  asserting  that  their 
evidence  had  been  rejected,  not 
on  its  merits,  but  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Queen.  This  was  the  last 
case  in  which  Bedlow  was  destined 
to  appear.  He  returned  to  Bristol 
shortly  after  the  acquittal,  and 
was  there  seized  with  an  attack 
of  smallpox,  which  terminated 
fatally  while  Chief-Justice  North 
was  conducting  the  assizes  in  the 
town.  At  the  approach  of  death 
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Bedlow  sent  for  North,  and  in 
the  most  solemn  and  formal  way 
swore  on  oath  that  all  the  evi- 
dence he  had  given  at  the  several 
trials,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  reflected  on  the  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  was  absolutely 
true,  and  that  in  fact  he  had  not 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  accused 
as  he  might  have  done.  This 
affirmation  was  carefully  taken 
down  at  the  time,- and  was  incor- 
porated by  North  into  a  report  to 
Parliament.  The  fact  that  Bed- 
low  was  a  Protestant  procured  for 
his  dying  declaration  an  amount 
of  credit  which  all  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  scaffold  failed  to  secure.  The 
remarks  of  the  judges  at  the 
trials  testify  how  completely  the 
Catholics  had  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  Englishmen  in  their 
words,  by  the  actions  of  Garnett 
and  others,  and  by  the  utterances 
of  some  of  the  Popes  and  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  : — 

"If  you  had  a  religion  that  de- 
served the  name  of  a  religion,"  said 
Scroggs,  addressing  one  of  the  pris- 
oners at  Wakeman's  trial,  "if  you 
were  not  made  up  of  equivocation 
and  lying,  if  you  had  not  indulgences 
and  dispensations  for  it,  if  to  kill  kings 
might  not  be  meritorious,  if  this  were 
not  printed  and  owned,  if  your  Popes 
and  all  your  great  men  had  not 
avowed  this,  you  had  said  something; 
but  if  you  can  have  absolutions  either 
for  money  or  because  you  have  ad- 
vanced the  Catholic  cause,  as  you  call 
it,  and  can  be  made  saints  as  Coleman 
is  supposed  to  be,  there  is  an  end  of 
all  your  arguments." 

This  fairly  represents  the  popu- 
lar estimation  in  which  the  word 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  was  regarded. 
Not  only  in  the  streets  and  the 
coffee  -  houses,  but  among  high 
officers  of  the  State  and  ministers 
of  religion,  the  unsupported  oath 
of  a  Catholic  was  considered  a 


trifle  light  as  air.  In  a  sermon 
preached  at  St  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  Stillingfleet  said, 
speaking  of  Garnett : — 

"  "When  the  Lords  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  conference  with 
Hale,  he  denied  it  upon  his  soul,  and 
reiterated  it  with  such  horrible  ex- 
ecrations as  wounded  their  hearts 
that  heard  him,  and  immediately 
upon  Hale's  confessing  it,  he  excused 
himself  by  the  benefit  of  equivoca- 
tion, which  being  objected  against 
Garnett  after  his  execution,  the 
Roman  Jesuit  Eudsemon  Johannes 
defends  him  in  it,  and  saith  it  is 
lawful  for  a  man  to  swear  and  take 
the  sacrament  upon  it,  when  he  knows 
in  his  conscience  what  he  saith  to  be 
absolutely  false,  if  he  doth  but  help 
himself  by  a  mental  reservation. 
And  Tresham,  a  little  before  his 
death  in  the  Tower,  subscribed  it 
with  his  own  hand,  that  he  had  not 
seen  Garnett  in  sixteen  years  before, 
when  it  was  evidently  proved,  and 
Garnett  confessed  they  had  been  to- 
gether but  the  summer  before  ;  and 
all  that  Garnett  had  to  say  for  him 
was,  that  he  supposed  he  meant  to 
equivocate." 

When  such  evidence  of  the  fatal 
untruthfulness  which  was  counte- 
nanced by  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians was  constantly  being  in- 
sisted on  by  such  men  as  Stilling- 
fleet, it  need  not  surprise  us  to 
find  juries  and  mobs  treating  the 
solemn  asseverations  of  Catholics 
as  idle  words. 

One  more  life  was  destined  to 
be  sacrificed  to  this  unfortunate 
tampering  with  falsehood.  Shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1680,  the  Lords  determined  to  put 
on  their  trial  "  the  five  Popish 
lords,"  Stafford,  Arundel,  Powis, 
Bellasis,  and  Petre,  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  Tower  on  the 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  plot. 
The  prvmA  facie  evidence  against 
these  noblemen  was  not  equally 
incriminating.  The  only  testimony 
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against  Arundel,  Powis,  Bellasis, 
and  Petre  was  that  of  Oates ;  and 
recent  events,  more  especially 
Wakeman's  trial,  had  tended  to 
throw  considerable  discredit  on 
the  word  of  that  informer. 
Against  Stafford,  however,  there 
was  a  stronger  case.  Not  only 
was  Oates  ready  to  swear  that 
Stafford  had  received  from  the 
Pope  a  commission  as  Paymaster- 
General  to  the  army,  but  Dugdale 
was  at  hand  to  testify  that  he 
had  offered  him  £500  to  kill  the 
King;  and  Turberville  was  pre- 
pared to  state  on  oath  that  he 
had  made  overtures  to  him  on 
the  same  treasonable  business.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  put 
Stafford  upon  his  trial  first. 

With  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
common  to  the  trial  of  a  nobleman 
by  his  peers,  the  Lords  assembled  in 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  30th  No- 
vember  1680.    Eighty  peers  formed 
the  august  tribunal.     The  Earl  of 
Nottingham  was   the   Lord  High 
Steward,    and    among    the    triers 
were   not   a   few  relations  of  the 
prisoner.      In   such   an    assembly 
there  could  be  no  tampering  with 
justice,   and  the  peers,  jealous  of 
their  privileges,  have  always  shown 
a  disposition  to  secure  the   most 
perfect  freedom  of  opinion  on  such 
occasions.        Stafford     was      safe, 
therefore,  from  both  the  time-serv- 
ing spirit  of  Scroggs,  and  the  cruel 
vindictiveness     of    Jeffreys.      Sir 
William  Jones  conducted  the  pro- 
secution with  great  ability.      He 
first    called    testimony    to    prove 
the  existence  of  a  plot,  and  then, 
having  established  this  on  a  basis 
which  it  was  difficult  to  upset,  he 
called  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turber- 
ville to  prove  Stafford's  complicity 
in   it.      Not   much    reliance   was 
placed  by  the  prosecution  on  Oates's 
evidence.     His  star  had  passed  its 
apogee,   and  was  fast  sinking  into 
that  blackness  of  darkness  which 


was  so  soon  to  follow.  But  Dug- 
dale had  been  Lord  Aston's  stew- 
ard, and  though  the  defence  tried 
to  throw  discredit  on  his  character, 
it  was  proved  that  he  was  a  man 
who  was  held  in  consideration  in 
the  country-side.  He  detailed  the 
circumstances  of  the  interview  at 
which  Stafford  made  the  proposal 
to  him,  and  stated  that  he  had 
had  several  conversations  with 
the  prisoner  at  Tixhall,  Lord  As- 
ton's house  in  Staffordshire.  Tur- 
berville swore  that  he  had  met 
Stafford  in  Paris,  and  that  Staf- 
ford had  there  invited  him  to 
join  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King. 

Stafford  showed  little  ability  in 
conducting  his  defence.  To  the 
evidence  tending  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of  a  plot,  he  said  little  or 
nothing ;  and  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion of  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turber- 
ville, he  displayed  neither  quickness 
nor  discretion.  He  carped  at  small 
points  in  the  evidence,  allowing 
more  important  matters  to  go 
almost  unchallenged ;  and  his  posi- 
tive assertion  that  he  had  only  once 
been  in  Dugdale's  company  alone, 
was  refuted  by  several  witnesses 
whose  good  faith  was  not  dis- 
puted. After  a  patient  hearing, 
which  extended  over  five  days,  the 
Lords  proceeded  to  record  their 
votes,  "  Guilty  "  or  "  Not  guilty." 
When  the  numbers  were  counted, 
fifty-five  Peers  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  thirty -one  were  for 
acquitting  him.  The  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham then  pronounced  judgment, 
in  a  speech  which  Burnet  describes 
as  one  of  the  best  speeches  he  ever 
made.  "  But,"  adds  the  historian, 
"  he  committed  one  great  inde- 
cency in  it ;  for  he  said,  Who  can 
doubt  any  longer  that  London  was 
burned  by  the  Papists?"  Death 
was  the  sentence  ;  but  while  await- 
ing his  execution,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  a  pardon.  He 
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told  Burnet,  who  visited  him  in 
the  Tower — 

"He  could  discover  nothing  with 
relation  to  the  King's  life,  protesting 
that  there  was  not  so  much  as  an  in- 
timation about  it  that  had  even  past 
among  them.  But  he  added  that  he 
could  discover  many  other  things  that 
were  more  material  than  anything 
that  was  yet  known,  and  for  which 
the  Duke  would  never  forgive  him. 
And  of  these,  if  that  might  save  his 
life,  he  would  make  a  full  discovery." 

Upon  this  he  was  called  before 
the  House  of  Lords;  but  as  his 
main  accusation  appeared  to  be 
intended  to  blast  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's  political  reputation,  he 
was  ordered  back  to  the  Tower, 
from  which,  on  29th  December, 
he  was  carried  to  Tower  Hill, 
where  he  suffered  death.  On 
the  scaffold  he  showed  great  firm- 
ness and  composure;  and  denied 
most  positively  all  that  had  been 
charged  against  him. 

This  execution  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  country.  The 
opinion  of  the  important  minority 
who  had  voted  for  his  acquittal 
was  shared  in  by  a  large  section  of 
the  community,  and  when  in  the 
next  reign  it  became  a  matter  of 
common  belief  that  Oates  and  the 
other  witnesses  had  been  guilty 
of  perjury,  efforts  were  made  to 
annul  the  attainder.  Circum- 
stances, however,  made  it  necessary 
to  postpone  this  act,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
that  the  stain  was  wiped  off  the 
escutcheon  of  Stafford,  and  that 
the  family  was  restored  to  its 
ancient  dignities.  But  this  change 
of  popular  feeling,  which  synchron- 
ised with  the  gathering  strength 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  party  at 
Court,  though  ineffectual  to  re- 
habilitate the  family  of  the  luck- 
less Lord  Stafford,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  secure  the  acquittal  of 
the  four  "  Popish  lords  "  who  had 


shared  Stafford's  imprisonment, 
and  to  lend  countenance  to  the 
first  step  in  the  prosecutions  which 
were  to  overtake  Titus  Oates. 

It  was  beyond  question  that 
Oates  had  on  divers  occasions,  and, 
as  he  said,  with  good  cause,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  Duke 
of  York  was  a  traitor.  As  the 
tide  was  running  fast  in  favour  of 
the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  as  Jef- 
freys had  assumed  the  judge's 
ermine,  the  Duke  determined  to 
proceed  against  Titus  for  libel,  un- 
der the  statute  de  Scandalis  Mag- 
natum,  and  to  lay  the  damages  at 
£100,000.  From  some  unexplained 
cause,  probably  because  he  had  no 
defence,  Oates  did  not  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge.  The  prose- 
cution and  Jeffreys  had  therefore 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands. 
Witness  after  witness  appeared  to 
testify  to  the  use  of  the  words 
complained  of,  and  Jeffreys  inter- 
posed remarks  on  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Oates  which  contrast- 
ed strangely  with  his  demeanour 
towards  him  when,  as  Recorder, 
he  had  served  on  the  trial  of 
Coleman,  Langhorn,  and  others. 
The  jury  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
judge,  and  when  Jeffreys  had 
summed  up  in  his  usual  terse  and 
vigorous  English  against  the  de- 
fendant, they  found  no  difficulty 
in  giving  the  plaintiff  the  full  dam- 
ages claimed.  But  because  Oates 
had  nothing  to  pay,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  it  was  intended 
he  should  remain  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  or-  until  the 
time  should  arrive  when  his  fur- 
ther prosecution  would  be  likely 
to  meet  with  success. 

This  time  soon  came.  The  year 
1685  saw  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
throne,  and  Jeffreys  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  to  a  seat  in  the  Cab- 
inet. The  new  reign  had  begun 
under  the  brightest  auspices.  The 
liberal  professions  of  the  new  King 
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had  set  the  nation  in  a  blaze  of 
loyalty,  and  few  were  found  to 
inar  the  general  harmony  by 
watching  too  closely  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  co-religionists  of  the 
King.  The  time  was  therefore 
level  with  the  wishes  of  James; 
and  as  soon  as  was  possible  the 
prosecutions  of  Oates  for  perjury 
were  ordered.  The  charges  were 
divided  into  two  heads.  First, 
that  he  had  falsely  sworn  that 
a  consult  of  Jesuits  was  held 
at  the  White  Horse  Tavern  on 
April  24,  1678,  at  which  the 
murder  of  the  King  was  deter- 
mined on;  and  secondly,  that  he 
had  falsely  sworn  that  Ireland  was 
in  London  between  the  8th  and 
12th  of  August  in  the  same  year. 
Jeffreys  was  appointed  to  try  the 
indictment,  with  Justices  Withins 
and  Holloway  to  assist  him.  The 
result  of  the  recent  libel  case  had 
shown  how  little  mercy  Titus  had 
to  expect  from  his  savage  judge; 
and  the  sheriff,  who  was  a  strong 
Tory,  took  care  that  the  jury  should 
be  as  nearly  in  harmony  with  Jef- 
freys as  it  was  possible  for  ordin- 
ary men  to  be  with  so  extraordin- 
ary a  minister  of  justice. 

For  the  Crown  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses appeared  from  St  Omer, 
who  swore,  as  they  had  sworn  be- 
fore, that  Oates  was  at  St  Omer 
during  the  whole  of  April,  when  he 
had  stated  on  oath  that  he  was  in 
London.  To  refute  this  testimony, 
the  prisoner  produced  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  appeared  at  the 
former  trial,  or,  at  least,  so  many 
of  them  as  dared  to  face  the 
violence  of  the  officers  of  the 
court  and  the  brutality  of  Jef- 
freys. He  further  appealed  to 
the  credence  his  former  evidence 
h.-id  always  received.  But  on  all 
points  he  was  cut  short  by  Jef- 
freys, who  raved  at  him  and 
bullied  him  and  his  witnesses  in 


a  manner  which  reads  like  a  tra- 
vesty of  judicial  procedure. 

" '  Ay,  Mr  Gates,'  he  shouted,  « we 
know  there  was  a  time  when  there 
were  ignoramus  juries,  and  things 
were  believed  and  not  believed  as  the 
humour  went.  What  can  you,  Mr 
Oates,  say  to  it  [the  evidence]?  I 
must  tell  you,  primd  fade,  it  is  so 
strong  an  evidence,  that  if  you  have 
any  sense  in  the  world  you  must  be 
concerned  at  it.' 

"  Oates.  '  Not  at  all,  my  lord  ;  I 
know  who  they  are,  and  what  is  the 
end  of  it  all.' 

"  Je/eries.  '  Upon  my  faith,  I  have 
so  much  charity  for  you,  as  my  fellow- 
creature,  as  to  be  concerned  for  you.' 

"  0.  '  It  is  not  two  straws'  matter 
whether  you  be  or  no;  I  know  my 
own  innocency.' 

"  J.  'Thou  art  the  most  obstinately 
hardened  wretch  that  ever  I  saw.' " 

When  such  amenities  were  being 
exchanged  between  the  bench  and 
the  dock,  it  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  difficult  for 
the  jury  to  preserve  an  even 
mind;  but  Jeffreys  well  knew 
that  the  verdict  was  secure,  and 
in  his  summing  up  he  felt  at 
liberty  to  indulge  in  language 
such  as  has  seldom  been  heard 
from  an  English  judge. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the 
faith  formerly  put  in  Oates's  evidence, 
"  it  was  coine  to  that  degree  of  folly, 
to  give  it  no  worse  name,  that  in 
public  societies,  to  the  reproach  and 
infamy  of  them  be  it  spoken,  this 
profligate  villain  was  caressed,  was 
drunk  too,  and  saluted  by  the  name 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  Nation.  O 
prodigious  madness !  that  such  a  title 
as  that  was,  should  ever  be  given  to 
such  a  prostitute  monster  of  impiety 
as  this." 

But  not  content  with  railing  at 
the  living,  he  broke  forth  against 
Bedlow,  who  had  been  dead  and 
buried  some  years. 

"I  cannot  but  lament  likewise," 
he  said,  "  the  wickedness  of  our  age, 
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when  I  reflect  upon  the  testimony  of 
that  other  wretch,  .  .  .  that  when 
he  was  going  into  another  world 
should  persist  in  such  gross  falsities  ; 
I  mean  Bedlow,  infamous  Bedlow — 
and  let  his  name  be  for  ever  infamous 
to  all  mankind  that  have  any  regard 
or  deference  for  the  truth  ;  that  he 
should  with  his  latest  breath  dare  to 
affirm  that  every  word  he  had  said  of 
the  Popish  plot  was  true  ;  when  it  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  by  the  testimony 
of  this  day,  that  every  word  he  swore 
about  Ireland  was  utterly  false.  Good 
God  of  heaven !  what  an  age  have  we 
lived  in,  to  see  innocence  suffer  pun- 
ishment, and  impudent  falsity  reign 
so  long ! " 

This  was  the  same  man  who,  as 
Recorder  at  the  former  trials,  had 
declared  that  the  evidence  of 
Oates  and  his  friends  was  un- 
shaken, and  who,  at  the  trial  of 
Richard  Baxter,  declared  thr.t  he 
and  Oates  were  "  the  two  greatest 
rogues  in  the  kingdoia "  !  But 
his  violence  served  its  purpose. 
The  King  was  gratified,  and  the 
jury  was  safely  guided  to  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Guilty  "  on  both  counts. 
Withins  pronounced  the  sentence, 
which  ran — that  Oates  was  to  pay 
a  fine  of  2000  marks ;  that  he  was  to 
be  stripped  of  his  canonical  habit ; 
that  he  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
for  an  hour  before  Westminster 
Hall,  with  a  paper  over  his  head 
declaring  his  crime ;  that  he  was 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour 
at  the  Royal  Exchange  bearing  the 
same  inscription;  that  upon  the 
following  Wednesday  he  was  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  New- 
gate, and  upon  the  Friday  he  was 
to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn ;  that  on  the  24th  of  April 
of  each  year,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
he  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for 
an  hour  at  Tyburn,  opposite  the 
gallows ;  and  that  on  every  9th, 
10th,  and  llth  of  August  and 
2d  of  September  he  was  to  stand 
in  the  same  way  respectively  at 


Westminster  Hall  gate,  Charing 
Cross,  the  Temple  gate,  and  the 
Royal  Exchange.  This  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  be  a  sentence  of 
death,  and  it  would  unquestion- 
ably have  proved  so  to  any  man 
possessing  less  animal  vigour  and 
strength  than  Oates.  Savage  as 
the  penalties  were,  they  were  in- 
flicted with  equal  savagery.  With 
merciless  cruelty  the  hangman 
laid  on  the  lashes  as  the  wretched 
man  was  dragged  from  Aldgate  to 
Newgate.  At  first  the  prisoner 
bore  his  agonies  in  silence ;  but 
at  length  his  stubborn  endurance 
gave  way,  and  he  shrieked  aloud 
until  he  passed  into  unconscious- 
ness. So  frightful  had  been  the 
scene  of  this  first  punishment  that 
the  King  was  implored  to  remit  the 
second  flogging.  But  James  was 
inexorable.  "  He  shall  go  through 
with  it,"  he  said,  "if  he  has  breath 
in  his  body."  On  the  Friday, 
therefore,  he  was  drawn  on  a 
sledge  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn, 
and  seventeen  hundred  lashes  were 
again  laid  on  his  scored  and 
wounded  back.  The  wretched 
man  appeared  to  be,  and  doubt- 
less was,  unconscious  the  whole 
time,  and  was  eventually  carried 
back  to  prison  to  die,  as  most 
people  thought. 

But  Oates's  vitality  was  proof 
against  even  such  tortures  as  these, 
and  in  his  gloomy  cell  at  Newgate 
he  recovered  from  his  punishments 
with  a  rapidity  and  completeness 
which  gave  his  friends  occasion  to 
proclaim  the  interposition  of  a 
miracle.  For  four  years  he  en- 
dured this  solitary  confinement, 
varied  only  by  his  appearances  in 
the  pillory,  as  ordered  by  his  judges. 
But  with  the  Revolution  came  also 
a  return  to  temperance  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  so  indefensible  had 
been  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
Oates,  that  in  1689,  Justice  Dol- 
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ben  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  Writs  of  Errors  affecting 
the  charges  brought  against  Gates 
of  perjury  and  libel.  After  con- 
siderable debate,  the  Lords  Spirit- 
ual and  Temporal  reversed  the 
judgment  in  the  case  of  libel 
brought  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
but  affirmed  the  decisions  in  the 
cases  of  perjury.  In  consideration, 
however,  of  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  punishment  already  inflicted 
on  the  prisoner,  they  petitioned  the 
King  to  grant  him  a  pardon.  This 
was  graciously  accorded,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  House  of  Com- 
mons came  to  a  resolution,  "  That 
the  prosecution  of  Titus  Gates, 
upon  two  indictments  for  perjury, 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  was 
a  design  to  stifle  the  Popish  plot, 
and  that  the  verdicts  given  there- 
upon were  corrupt ;  and  the  judg- 
ments given  thereupon  were  cruel 
and  illegal." 

A  bill  to  this  effect  was  sent  up 
from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords, 
and  was  read  a  first  time.  But 
the  Lords,  mindful  of  their  former 
votes,  desired  to  introduce  certain 
amendments,  to  which  the  Com- 
mons would  not  agree,  and  the  bill 
was  lost.  The  King,  however,  felt 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Commons 
left  him  at  liberty  to  exercise  his 
own  discretion  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards Gates,  and  in  virtue  of  it  he 
awarded  him  a  pension  of  £260 
per  annum. 

After  the  recovery  of  his  free- 
dom, Gates,  finding  that  Church- 
men held  aloof  from  him,  desired 
to  join  himself  to  the  Baptist 
communion,  and  addressed  many 
unctuously  worded  letters  to  the 
leaders  of  that  sect,  which  may 
have  been  dictated  by  religious 
conviction,  but  which  certainly  lack 
the  air  of  perfect  sincerity.  He 
was,  however,  admitted  into  their 
body.  But  his  fellowship  with 
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them  was  of  short  duration,  for, 
before  long,  circumstances  arose 
which  led  to  his  retirement  from 
among  them,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  he  remained  in 
obscurity.  He  died  in  1705,  at 
a  good  old  age,  and  in  receipt  of 
his  pension,  if  not  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  train  of 
circumstances  connected  with  "  the 
Popish  plot,"  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  main  charges 
brought  by  Gates  and  his  con- 
federates were  pure  fabrications. 

"  But,"  as  Lord  Somers  says  in  his 
Tracts,  "  fortunately  for  the  contrivers 
of  these  figments,  the  general  scope 
of  their  evidence  coincided  with  the 
busy  and  bustling  intrigues  by  which 
Catholic  priests  are  almost  always  en- 
deavouring to  extend  the  pale  of  their 
Church.  The  religion,  or  rather  big- 
otry, of  the  Duke  of  York,  had  already 
countenanced  those  measures  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics  which  he  afterwards 
persevered  in,  to  the  loss  of  his  crown 
and  the  ruin  of  his  family.  And  thus 
it  was,  generally  speaking,  true  that  a 
plot  was  in  agitation  against  the  Re- 
formed Church,  although  the  extrav- 
agant circumstances  in  the  following 
abridgment  [of  the  plot]  were  the 
devices  of  perjured  informers,  who 
wished  to  raise  themselves  into  wealth 
and  importance  by  feeding  the  epi- 
demic terror  of  the  nation  with  a 
thousand  inconsistent  surmises  of 
horror  and  treason." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance 
through  collections  of  the  pamph- 
lets of  the  time  to  see  how  deep 
and  widely  spread  this  epidemic 
terror  was.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  the  nation  was  infected 
by  it;  and  while  ignorant  men 
railed  against  "  the  Papists,"  schol- 
ars and  divines  exhausted  their 
eloquence  in  holding  up  Roman 
Catholicism  to  reprobation,  and  in 
proclaiming  that  even  the  oaths 
of  its  followers  were  unworthy  of 
credit.  With  a  bold  cunning,  Gates, 
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taking  advantage  of  this  religious 
frenzy,  raised  a  fabulous  super- 
structure of  treasonable  designs 
on  the  basis  of  the  inconsiderate 
utterances  of  religious  enthusiasts. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  manu- 
facture of  treason  is  furnished  by 
the  charges  he  made  in  relation  to 
the  celebrated  consult  of  Jesuits 
on  the  24th  April.  He  had  doubt- 
less heard  the  consult  spoken  of, 
and  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  date  on  which  it  was  held ;  but 
he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the 
objects  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  of 
the  place  of  assembly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  consult  took  place 
at  St  James's,  as  James  II.  sub- 
sequently told  Sir  John  Reresby. 
"There  had  been,"  said  his  Ma- 
jesty, "  a  meeting  of  the  Jesuits 
that  day  (April  24th).  .  .  .  But  it 
was  well  Dr  Oates  knew  no  better 
where  it  was  to  be ;  for  they  met 
at  St  James's,  where  I  then  lived, 


which,  if  Oates  had  but  known,  he 
would  have  cut  out  a  fine  spot  of 
work  for  me." 

In  the  very  qualified  sense  pre- 
scribed by  Lord  Somers,  it  may 
then  be  assumed  that  there  was 
something  which  may  be  called  a 
plot ;  and  it  is  beyond  question 
that  a  consult  of  Jesuits  was  held 
on  the  day  mentioned  by  Oates. 
But  neither  at  the  time  nor  since 
has  there  been  produced  any  genu- 
ine evidence  to  connect  these  trans- 
actions with  treason.  The  only 
testimony  in  this  direction  is  that 
of  Oates  and  his  accomplices.  His- 
tory has  pronounced  with  sufficient 
plainness  on  these  men ;  but  it  must 
ever  be  a  matter  for  wonder  and 
surprise  that  the  nation  could  have 
become  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as 
to  have  given  a  moment's  credence 
to  their  monstrous  inventions. 

ROBERT  K.  DOUGLAS. 
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AT  the  outset  I  ought  perhaps 
to  apologise  for  the  prominence 
which  is  given  in  this  article  to 
the  experience  of  a  person  so 
humble  as  myself,  and  for  the 
assumption  that  any  change  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  my  views 
on  the  Irish  question  can  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  public.  In 
justification  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  it  is  only  because  my 
experience  touches  the  great  and 
vital  issues  which  are  now  before 
the  country,  and  may  therefore  be 
not  only  of  interest  but  of  service 
to  others,  that  I  venture  to  place 
it  on  record.  I  trust  that,  not- 
withstanding the  personal  tone 
which  one  must  perforce  adopt  in 
such  an  article  as  the  present,  the 
reader  will  acquit  me  of  all  desire 
to  be  egotistic,  and  that  he  will 
also  be  able  to  discover  sufficient 
reason  for  the  publication  of  this 
paper. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  tell 
how,  from  being  an  ardent  Home 
Ruler,  I  have  become  a  convinced 
Liberal  Unionist.  This  change 
may  be  described  by  a  singular 
phrase,  which  has  gained  consider- 
able currency  during  the  contro- 
versy which  has  been  waged  with- 
in the  last  two  years  betwixt 
Unionists  and  Home  Rulers.  It 
was  first  used,  I  believe,  by  Mr 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  spoke 
of  his  conversion  to  Home  Rule 
as  a  process  through  which  he  had 
"  found  salvation."  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  admire  the  taste 
thus  displayed,  as  I  cannot  think 
that  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
fessional revivalist  is  becoming  to 
politicians,  and  I  only  refer  to  the 
phrase  because  .it  is  in  vogue  and 
has  a  well-understood  significance, 
and  also  because  incidentally  it 


illustrates  the  extravagance  and 
sensationalism  which  now  seem  to 
infect  every  department  of  mod- 
ern life.  The  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  to  show  how  I  "  found 
salvation,"  not  to  Home  Rule, 
but  from  it. 

Very  frequently  it  happens  that 
those  who  find  salvation  in  the 
revivalist's  sense  are  able  to  point 
to  the  time  and  place  where  the 
great  change  occurred.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  I  can  refer  to  the  time 
and  place  when  and  where  my 
conversion  commenced,  if  I  cannot 
exactly  tell  the  date  of  its  con- 
summation. A  few  months  ago 
I  landed  in  the  United  States  a 
pronounced  Home  Ruler ;  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  left  New  York  with 
my  face  turned  towards  Liberal 
Unionism.  Whence  the  change, 
and  why  1  To  put  the  matter  in 
a  sentence :  my  experience  in  the 
United  States  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  malignant  hostility  which  is 
there  cherished  and  cultivated  to- 
wards this  country,  not  only  by 
the  Irish  in  America,  but  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Americans  themselves, 
and  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
arm  with  constitutional  powers, 
practically  unlimited,  a  people 
who  are  hostile  to  us,  and  who 
would  use  those  powers  to  our 
hurt  wherever  possible  ;  and  who, 
moreover,  would  be  supported  in 
such  courses  by  a  great  nation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  while  I  stood  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  on 
25th  October  of  last  year,  that 
these  thoughts  pressed  upon  me, 
with  a  power  till  then  unfelt — a 
power  almost  overwhelming.  The 
occasion  was  a  great  meeting  of 
Irishmen,  convened  by  Mr  Patrick 
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Ford,  by  means  of  funds  supplied 
by  the  Republican  party,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  same  notorious 
individual.  There  were  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  persons 
present,  not  by  any  means  all  Irish 
as  to  their  nationality,  but  all  in- 
tensely Irish  in  their  disposition ; 
for  they  were  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  fierce  hatred  towards  England, 
and  were  all  anxious  to  manifest 
that  hatred  in  some  overt  way  to 
England's  disadvantage.  The  no- 
tion which  is  so  widely  prevalent 
in  this  country,  that  this  hostility 
is  confined  to  the  Irish  in  America, 
is  a  pure  fiction;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  largely  shared  by  Ameri- 
cans proper.  On  this  point  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently ; 
at  this  stage  I  merely  note  that 
the  meeting  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring illustrates  and  establishes 
the  truth  of  my  contention.  For 
at  this  "  meeting  of  dynamiters, 
presided  over  by  a  collector  of 
'  emergency  funds  '  "  (so  it  was 
described  by  the  '  New  York 
Times '),  James  G.  Elaine  was  the 
chief  speaker,  and  this  gentleman 
did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
vie  with  Messrs  Ford  and  Egan  in 
rancorous  and  scandalous  abuse 
of  this  country.  Mr  Elaine  is  a 
representative  American,  if  there 
is  one,  and  he  is  reported  to  be 
the  most  eminent  orator  and 
statesman  of  the  great  Republic 
(which  is  not  saying  much  for  the 
rest) ;  he  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State,  and 
he  has  been  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  Presidency ;  he  is 
now,  though  in  an  unofficial  posi- 
tion, the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  is  now  dominant 
in  the  States.  It  is  not  open, 
therefore,  to  Americans  to  dis- 
claim his  representative  character, 
or  to  disavow  his  utterances  as 
the  intemperate  ebullitions  of  an 
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irresponsible  fanatic.  Not  only  at 
this  particular  meeting,  but  at  a 
dozen  others  during  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  Mr  Elaine  indulged 
largely  in  his  favourite  amusement 
of  slandering  the  English.  Why 
did  he  do  it  ?  Because  it  is  popu- 
lar and  pays ;  his  audiences  like 
it.  The  injudicious  and  irritating 
conduct  of  Mr  Elaine  while  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  Gar- 
field  has  not  been  forgotten,  and 
the  taste  which  he  then  gave  of 
his  quality  ought  to  have  sufficed 
his  colleagues  for  ever.  Yet,  be- 
cause he  is  powerful  enough  to 
force  himself  into  some  office,  and 
because  his  presence  is  not  de- 
sired at  Washington,  it  has  actual- 
ly been  proposed  to  send  him  here 
as  Mr  Phelps's  successor  !  This  is 
the  very  last  country  in  the  world 
to  which  a  man  with  such  a  record 
ought  to  be  sent.  Happily  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  is  under  no  delu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  real  dispo- 
sition of  the  Americans,  is  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  he  may  be 
trusted  to  put  his  veto  upon  the 
appointment  of  Mr  Elaine  to  the 
Court  of  St  James,  should  General 
Harrison  be  so  unwise  as  to  permit 
those  who  rule  him  to  make  it. 

At  the  date  of  the  meeting  to 
which  I  have  referred,  Lord  Sack- 
ville's  letter  had  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  in  treating  of  this  inci- 
dent Mr  Elaine  played  down  to 
the  basest  prejudices  of  his  Irish 
auditors,  and  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
hated  England  with  an  exceedingly 
bitter  hatred.  This  meeting  was 
not  so  much  Irish  as  anti-English. 
What  specially  struck  me  was  one 
of  the  mottoes,  and  some  of  the 
sentiments  of  Messrs  Ford  and 
Egan  :  The  motto  was  this — "  I 
have  claimed  for  Ireland's  Parlia- 
ment power  to  protect  Ireland's 
industries."  —  CHARLES  STEWART 
PARNELL.  Considerable  light  was 
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thrown  upon  this  by  certain  re- 
marks of  Egan  to  the  effect  that 
Mr  Parnell,  three  years  ago, 

"Claimed  that  the  Home  Eule  Bill, 
then  about  to  be  formulated  for  Ire- 
land, should  give  to  Ireland  the  right 
to  protect  Irish  manufactures  —  at 
least  for  a  limited  period ;  but  so  great 
was  the  alarm  aroused  among  the 
English  shopkeepers  and  the  Liberal 
Cobden  Club  free-traders,  that  he 
has  not  dared  to  say  one  word  more 
on  the  subject." 

Egan  also  says  : — 

"In  Ireland  my  countrymen  are 
struggling  for  protection  for  Irish 
labour,  protection  for  Irish  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  protection- for 
Irish  homes ;  while  Irish  landlords, 
English  monopolists,  and  Cobden 
Club  theorists  want  free  trade  in  Irish 
eviction,  free  trade  in  Irish  land,  free 
trade  in  Irish  labour,  and  a  free  mar- 
ket for  English  manufactures  in  Ire- 
land." 

As  for  Ford,  he  declared  in  an 
address  read  at  the  meeting  in 
Madison  Square,  that 

"The  great  leader  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, as  a  practical  man,  has  openly 
declared  for  protection.  Paruell  de- 
mands an  Irish  Parliament,  not  a  Par- 
liament in  name  but  in  reality.  He 
demands  an  Irish  Parliament  that  will 
have  power  to  foster  and  protect  Irish 
labour,  and  make  Ireland  industrially 
independent  of  England  and  of  foreign 
nations.  WITH  PARNELL  ALL  THAT  is 

NATIONAL  IN  IRELAND  IS  IN  HEARTY 
AGREEMENT." 

Again  Ford  says  : — 

"  With  the  sentiment  of  filial  affec- 
tion that  we  cherish  for  our  mother- 
land, and  of  loyal,  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  land  of  our  adoption,  there 
issues  also  a  sentiment  of  undying  hos- 
tility to  that  evil  power  which  is  called 
A'// <//"/«/,  Hid  which  has  been  the  tra- 
ditional enemy  of  both  Ireland  and 
A  merit-it.  The  assaults  of  this  evil 
jt«'\vor  upon  our  independency  and 
prosperity,  though  changed  in  method, 
are  persistent  and  unceasing." 

1  It-re,    certainly,    was    food    for 


reflection;  though  I  confess  that 
I  was   in   no  mood  for  reflecting 
upon  it  calmly  when  I  heard  it  in 
that  meeting.     Phlegmatic  Briton 
as  I  am,  my  blood  was  up ;  my 
love  of  country  was  fanned  to  a 
pitch  of  ardour  that  I  had  never 
known  before ;  and  though  a  man 
of   peace,    and    precluded    by   my 
profession    from    bearing    arms,    I 
felt  that  I  could  fight  for  the  dear 
old  motherland.    I  discovered  that 
I  was  an  Englishman  before  I  was 
a  Home  Ruler,  and  that  if  Home 
Rule  meant  arming  Ireland  with 
weapons  to  injure  Great  Britain, 
I  would  have  none  of  it.     More- 
over,  I    could   not   resist   an  un- 
comfortable  impression   that  this 
was   what    it    did    mean,    at    all 
events   in   the   form  in  which  it 
was   proposed   by   Mr   Gladstone. 
It  was  impossible  to  lightly  dis- 
miss from  my  mind  what  I  had 
seen    and     heard.       These     Irish 
leaders  in  America  are  in  intimate 
alliance  with  the  Irish  leaders  in 
this  country.     Mr  Parnell,  I  am 
aware,  doubtless  for  good  reasons, 
represents  Ford  as  being  unfriend- 
ly to  him  and  his  work ;  but  even 
he  will  not  deny  that   the   Irish 
Nationalists  have  profited  largely 
by   funds   which    Ford    collected. 
Nor  will  Mr  Parnell  disavow  in- 
timate relations  with  Egan — and  it 
is  Egan,  not  Ford,  who  reviles  the 
English  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ; 
who  pours  contempt  upon  English 
Liberals  who  are  free-traders,  and 
accuses  them  of  desiring  free  trade 
in  Irish  eviction,  and  does  this  at 
the  very  time  when  the  bulk  of 
such  Liberals  are  actually  allying 
themselves  with  the  Parnellites  to 
obtain    Home    Rule   for   Ireland ; 
and  who  explicitly    declares  that 
Parnell's  ultimate  aim  is  to  estab- 
lish a  protective  system  in  Ireland. 
I  came  home  with  a  settled  pur- 
pose to  reconsider  the  whole  ques- 
tion   impartially    and    dispassion- 
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ately,  and  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts  at  my  command,  without  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  this  re-exam- 
ination on  my  former  views.  If 
those  views  should  thereby  be 
confirmed — well,  I  should  hold 
them  with  a  firmer  grip;  if  they 
should  under  this  test  prove  un- 
sound and  crumble  away,  well, 
again ;  I  must  rejoice  at  their  loss 
for  the  sake  of  the  new  truth  which 
I  had  found.  I  have  carried  out 
my  purpose,  looked  at  the  entire 
subject  afresh,  and  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  have  deliberately  arrived 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
longer  to  support  that  form  and 
measure  of  Home  Rule  which  is 
identified  with  the  name  of  Mr 
Gladstone.  This,  be  it  observed, 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  say- 
ing that  I  am  against  Home  Rule 
of  every  kind  and  degree.  One 
thing  that  I  have  discovered  from 
reading  over  again  the  debates  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886,  is, 
that  all  the  Liberal  Unionists  are 
in  favour  of  some  sort  of  Home 
Rule,  and  that  not  one  of  them 
has  taken  up  the  position  that 
no  extension  of  local  self-govern- 
ment whatever  is  to  be  granted  to 
Ireland.  The  question  between 
Unionists  and  Home  Rulers  is, 
after  all,  not  so  much  as  to 
whether  any  Home  Rule  is  to 
be  granted  to  Ireland  or  not,  but 
rather  as  to  how  much  Home  Rule 
it  is,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
desirable  or  safe  to  grant.  Per- 
sonally, I  take  the  position  that 
Ireland  should  have  just  as  much 
Home  Rule  as  she  can  use  for  her 
own  good ;  but  not  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  use  her  enlarged 
powers  to  our  hurt. 

Since  my  return  home  I  have 
naturally  regarded  all  that  apper- 
tains to  this  subject  with  sharp- 
ened interest,  and  all  the  utter- 
ances of  political  leaders  upon  it 
have  appealed  to  me  with  new 


force.  One  thing  that  I  have 
come  more  clearly  to  see  is,  that 
the  pith  and  essence  of  the  ques- 
tion is,  not  whether  Ireland  is 
simply  to  have  a  Legislature  of 
her  own,  but  whether  that  Legis- 
lature is  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
Executive  Government  which  shall 
be  independent  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. This  point  is  not  kept 
in  the  foreground  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  be;  and  when  it  is 
brought  forward,  it  is  by  Minis- 
terial, not  by  Opposition,  speakers. 
Great  prominence  has  been  given 
to  it  on  at  least  two  occasions  re- 
cently by  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Sir  E.  Clarke,  Solicitor- 
General,  speaking  at  Colchester 
in  favour  of  Lord  Brooke's  candi- 
dature on  December  12,  said  : — 

"  With  regard  to  Ireland,  the  real 
question  which  was  before  the  country 
in  1886  was  whether  there  should  be  a 
separate  Parliament  for  Ireland,  with 
an  Executive  dependent  upon  that 
Parliament,  and  exercising  powers 
independent  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  speak  vaguely 
of  Home  Eule.  Some  of  Sir  W.  B. 
Gurdon's  supporters  would  no  doubt 
speak  of  Home  Rule  as  "it  embodied 
the  desires  of  Mr  Dillon  and  Mr 
O'Connor ;  others  would  speak  of 
Home  Rule  as  if  it  merely  were  an 
extended  form  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, such  as  might  be  readily  and 
safely  accepted  by  even  the  most 
prudent  persons.  .  .  .  "With  regard 
to  an  extension  of  local  self-govern- 
ment to  Ireland,  the  question  was 
simply,  when  would  Ireland  be  ready 
for  it  ?  No  one  desired,  he  believed, 
to  withhold  from  the  Irish  people 
the  privilege  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that 
that  privilege  would  not  be  used  for 
treasonable  purposes." 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  here  touches 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  weakest 
point  of  the  Gladstonian  position 
— viz.,  that  there  is  no  authorita- 
tive and  generally  accepted  decla- 
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ration  of  the  nature  and  degree  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule;  no- 
body knows  what  it  now  is  or  how 
far  it  will  go,  and  the  Gladstonian 
policy  seems  to  be  to  keep  the 
public  in  ignorance  on  this  vital 
question.  Mr  Barker,  the  Glad- 
stonian candidate  at  Maidstone, 
promised  to  vote  for  Home  Rule 
conditionally  and  in  a  qualified 
form ;  but  what  conditions  and 
qualifications  he  would  insist  upon 
he  never,  to  my  knowledge,  stated. 
His  most  specific  words  were,  "  On 
condition  that  it  be  such  Home 
Rule  as  will  be  consistent  with 
the  unity  of  the  empire,"  which 
probably  indicated  nothing  more 
definite  than  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members  at  Westminster. 
But  this,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  and  as 
has  often  been  pointed  out  previ- 
ously, means  that  Irishmen  are  to 
vote  on  our  affairs,  while  British 
representatives  are  to  be  excluded 
from  voting  on  theirs.  The  ques- 
tion of  going  to  war  is  an  Imperial, 
or  in  other  words,  a  British  ques- 
tion ;  and  through  the  Irish  vote 
in  Parliament  war  might  take 
place,  but  the  cost  would  fall  upon 
the  British  taxpayer.  This  would 
be  an  obvious  and  palpable  injus- 
tice. Yet  the  only  condition  upon 
which  Mr  Barker  seemed  disposed 
to  insist  was  that  the  Irish  mem- 
bers should  be  retained  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  would  be  powerful 
for  evil — where  they  could  harass 
and  overthrow  Governments,  im- 
pose enormous  expense  on  the 
British  taxpayer,  and  inflict  in- 
calculable injury  upon  the  empire. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  say 
that  the  Irish  members  would 
never  do  these  things  ;  they  ought 
never  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
which  would  give  them  the  power 
to  do  them.  This  branch  of  the 
question,  however,  has  never  been 
cleared  up,  and  what  Mr  Glad- 


stone's present  policy  is  in  regard 
to  it  nobody  knows.  He  has  em- 
phatically declared  that  it  passes 
the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  satis- 
factory method  of  separating  Im- 
perial from  purely  Irish  affairs, 
and  yet  his  followers  are  permitted 
to  believe  that  he  is  now  in  favour 
of  attempting  this  impossibility 
and  retaining  the  Irish  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons  express- 
ly to  vote  on  Imperial  matters. 

Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at 
Edinburgh  on  November  29,  de- 
voted nearly  the  whole  of  an  im- 
portant speech  to  an  explanation 
of  the  enormous  difference  between 
a  Home  Rule  which  gave  mere 
powers  of  legislation,  and  a  Home 
Rule  which  bestowed  both  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers.  More 
forcible  speeches  on  this  subject 
were  probably  never  delivered 
than  the  two  delivered  by  the 
Premier  at  Edinburgh  last  No- 
vember ;  at  any  rate,  I  never  read 
speeches  which  impressed  me  more 
deeply.  A  more  telling  exposure 
of  the  weakness  of  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  this  vital  point  of  an  in- 
dependent Executive,  and  of  the 
dangers  which  would  attend  it,  I 
have  never  seen. 

"  It  is  not  only  legislation  that  is  in 
question,"  said  Lord  Salisbury.  "  The 
Legislature  of  our  day — the  Legis- 
latures of  free  countries — do  a  great 
deal  more  besides  legislation.  They 
do  something  that  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  legislation.  .  .  . 
The  majority  of  the  Legislature  have 
the  absolute  control  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  country.  If  it  was  only 
a  question  of  legislating  for  Ireland, 
I  can  conceive  —  though  I  should 
think  it  a  very  unfortunate  experi- 
ment, a  very  bad  measure — still  I  can 
conceive  your  establishing  a  separate 
Legislature  for  Ireland,  with  only 
powers  of  legislation.  Mark,  I  can 
contemplate  it ;  I  do  not  approve  of 
it.  I  can  conceive  it  as  a  lesser  evil, 
because  the  veto  of  the  Crown  might 
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be  used  to  prevent  dangerous  meas- 
ures from  being  passed.  .  .  .  For 
centuries  the  Irish  Parliament  has 
had  the  power  of  legislating,  but  the 
.Royal  veto  was  always  the  clog  which 
prevented  them  from  going  wrong. 
In  Grattan's  Parliament  they  had  it 
without  a  check,  but  what  they  have 
never  had  before — and  it  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  should  like,  if  I  could, 
to  concentrate  deeply  the  attention  of 
all  reasonable  men — the  power  which 
they  have  never  had  before  is  the 
power  of  nominating  the  Executive 
Government;  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  judges  ;  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  operation  of  the  law  ;  the 
power  of  governing  the  constables  ; 
the  power  of  affecting  men  in  every 
detail  of  their  daily  life,  and  carrying 
out  their  principles  or  their  animosi- 
ties in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  .  .  . 
That  is  the  real  danger  of  Home  Eule. 
Legislation  is  very  bad,  but  it  is  not 
the  real  danger.  The  real  danger  is 
handing  over  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  law  and  order ; 
and  if  we  go  beyond  the  interests  of 
our  loyalist  friends,  if  we  go  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  empire,  what 
shall  we  find  ?  It  is  entirely  a  ques- 
tion of  Executive  Government." 

Under  any  circumstances,  one 
must  have  felt  the  force  of  this, 
but  its  effect  on  my  mind  after  my 
recent  experiences  in  America  was 
very  great  indeed. 

In  the  same  speech  Lord  Salis- 
bury expressed  the  opinion  that 
"if  an  Irish  Parliament  were  as- 
sembled, the  first  thing  it  would 
do  would  be  to  abolish  free  trade, 
and  the  second  thing  would  be  to 
abolish  landlords  and  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  third  thing  it  would 
do  would  be  to  repudiate  the 
public  debt."  Of  the  probability 
that  such  action  would  be  taken 
in  relation  to  free  trade  I  [have 
already  adduced  some  evidence — 
and  this  is  a  matter  which  I,  for 
one,  regard  as  of  vital  moment. 
Indeed  there  is  probably  no  man 
in  Great  Britain,  whatever  his 
views  on  free  trade,  who  would 


be  willing  to  see  Ireland  enter  on 
a  war  of  tariffs  with  the  British 
kingdom.  Every  one  will  admit 
that  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  most  irritating  and  mischievous. 
As  a  follower  of  Mr  Gladstone  on 
the  Irish  question,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
new  ideas  which  were  stirring  in 
my  mind,  and  to  ask  him  for  ex- 
plicit direction  and  advice  on  some 
points  concerning  which  I  was  in 
doubt.  Accordingly,  some  cor- 
respondence passed  between  us, 
which  I  would  gladly  give  here 
in  its  entirety ;  but  Mr  Gladstone 
regards  the  correspondence  as  per- 
sonal and  private,  and  is  not  will- 
ing that  his  letters  should  be 
published.  The  purport  of  what 
he  said,  however,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  my  answers 
to  his  first  two  letters ;  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  characterise  his 
part  of  the  correspondence  further 
than  to  say  that,  while  his  com- 
munications were  courteous  and 
kindly,  they  were  vague  and  un- 
satisfying, and  left  untouched  the 
very  matters  which  I  regarded  as 
of  vital  importance.  My  first  letter 
was  dated  December  6,  1888,  and 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  DEAR  MR  GLADSTONE,  —  A 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States 
has  given  me  an  insight  into  the 
disposition  which  is  there  cher- 
ished towards  this  country,  not 
only  by  the  American-Irish,  but 
by  the  Americans  themselves,  and 
has  convinced  me  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unwise  and  dangerous 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
people  any  weapons  which  could 
be  used  against  ourselves.  I  have 
always  been  a  Home  Ruler,  and 
I  heartily  supported  your  Home 
Rule  Bill,  both  in  the  press  and 
on  the  platform  during  my  can- 
didature for  Durham.  But  I  fear 
that  I  cannot,  with  the  new  light 
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which  I  have  received,  support 
that  Bill,  or  any  policy  which 
follows  upon  its  lines,  any  longer. 

"  Let  me  be  explicit.  While  I 
am  still  in  favour  of  giving  to  the 
Irish  people  a  Legislature  of  their 
own,  similar  to  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment, I  am  not  in  favour  of  giving 
to  them  a  separate  Executive.  If 
any  measure  of  Home  Rule  can  be 
devised  which  will  enable  an  Irish 
Parliament  to  deal  with  Irish  as 
distinct  from  Imperial  affairs,  and 
which  will  limit  the  powers  of  that 
Parliament  to  the  treatment  of 
affairs  which  are  properly  and 
peculiarly  Irish,  I  am  prepared  to 
support  it.  But  the  appointment 
of  judges  and  police,  the  general 
administration  of  the  law,  the  im- 
position and  collection  of  taxes, 
are  not  strictly  Irish  matters ; 
they  are  matters  which  affect  the 
interests  of  the  entire  United 
Kingdom.  If  the  Irish  people 
were  kindly  affectioned  towards 
us,  or  if  they  were  even  disposed 
to  treat  us  with  justice,  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  commit- 
ting these  large  powers  into  their 
hands;  but  seeing  that  their  dis- 
position towards  us  is  hostile,  if 
not  malignant,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  simply  be  sowing 
the  seeds  of  future  trouble  if  we 
placed  the  Irish  nation  in  a  posi- 
tion to  retaliate  upon  us  and  an- 
noy us.  Up  to  a  recent  date  I 
hoped  and  believed  that  a  change 
had  come  over  the  Irish  mind  with 
regard  to  England;  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  my  experiences  in  the 
United  States  have  convinced  me 
that  my  former  views  on  this  point 
were  much  too  sanguine. 

"  The  Irish  leaders  in  this  coun- 
try will  not  disown  Mr  Patrick 
Ford  and  Mr  Patrick  Egan,  who 
were,  I  believe,  among  the  founders 
of  the  Land  League,  and  certainly 
were  numbered  with  its  most  ac- 
tive supporters.  When  I  was  in 


New  York,  Mr  Ford  was  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Mr 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  is  notori- 
ously an  enemy  of  England.  In  my 
hearing,  Mr  Ford  referred  to  my 
native  country  as  *  the  traditional 
enemy  of  both  Ireland  and  Ameri- 
ca,' and  avowed,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  countrymen,  '  a  senti- 
ment of  undying  hostility  towards 
that  evil  power  which  is  called 
England.'  Mr  Egan,  also  in  my 
hearing,  savagely  denounced  this 
country.  Just  before  this  he  had, 
through  the  '  New  York  Tribune/ 
referred  to  the  English  as  '  a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers,'  who  had  for 
their  own  selfish  ends  inflicted  the 
accursed  system  of  free  trade 
upon  Ireland  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Union.'  Mr 
Egan  also  said  that  'Irish  land- 
lords, English  monopolists,  and 
Cobden  Club  theorists  want  free 
.trade  in  Irish  eviction,  free  trade 
in  Irish  land,  free  trade  in  Irish 
labour,  and  a  free  market  for 
English  manufactures  in  Ireland.' 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
English  Liberals,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  striving  to  secure 
Home  Rule  for  the  Irish  nation, 
are  covered  with  scorn  and  ob- 
loquy by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  accused  of  desiring 
free  trade  in  Irish  eviction,  simply 
because  they  believe  in  the  econo- 
mic doctrines  denominated  by  the 
term  Free  Trade.  At  the  New 
York  meeting  to  which  I  am  al- 
luding this  motto  was  exhibited : 
'  I  have  claimed  for  Ireland's  Par- 
liament power  to  protect  Ireland's 
industries  '  —  CHARLES  STEWART 
PARNELL  ;  and  Mr  Ford  asserted 
that  '  the  great  Irish  leader  had 
openly  declared  for  protection,' 
and  had  demanded  '  an  Irish  Par- 
liament that  will  have  power  to 
foster  and  protect  Irish  labour, 
and  make  Ireland  industrially  in- 
dependent of  England  and  of  all 
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foreign  nations';  while  Mr  Egan 
affirms  that  Mr  Parnell  is  in  favour 
of  a  protective  policy  in  Ireland, 
only  he  dare  not  say  much  about 
it  for  fear  of  the  despised  Eng- 
lish '  shopkeepers  '  and  the  knav- 
ish *  Liberal  Cobden  Club  free- 
traders.' These  sentiments  of 
the  Irish  leaders  in  America 
have  never  been  repudiated  by 
the  Irish  leaders  in  this  country, 
though  they  are  perfectly  well 
known  to  them. 

"  Lord  Salisbury  said  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  November  29,  that  '  if 
an  Irish  Parliament  were  assem- 
bled, the  first  thing  it  would  do 
would  be  to  abolish  free  trade.' 
Undoubtedly  he  is  right.  Of 
course  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
do  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  would 
injure  the  Irish  people  far  more 
than  the  English.  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  establishment  of  a 
protective  policy  in  Ireland  would 
be  regarded,  and  rightly,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  hostility  towards  this 
country,  and  it  would  produce  irri- 
tation and  friction  in  a  highly  dan- 
gerous degree.  In  presence  of  such 
a  condition  of  things,  all  the  talk 
in  which  we  have  indulged  with 
regard  to  the  new-born  love  of  Ire- 
land towards  England  would  ap- 
pear supremely  ridiculous. 

"  I  have  referred  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Edinburgh  speech.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  I  think  the  dangers 
which  he  anticipates  as  likely  to 
arise  from  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Executive  in  Ireland, 
are  not  imaginary  but  real,  and 
they  are  so  because  this  country  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  regarded  with 
dislike  and  distrust  by  both  the 
Irish  and  the  Americans.  I  ob- 
serve that  one  of  your  former  col- 
leagues, Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  holds 
the  opinion  that  if  ever  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  in  danger, 
'  there  would  be  an  irresistible  de- 
monstration in  America  to  give  us 


both  moral  and  physical  support  in 
any  emergency.'  No  evidence  is, 
however,  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view,  and  I  regret  that  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  impelled 
me  to  precisely  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Dr  Playfair  himself  says 
more  in  favour  of  my  conclusion 
than  his  own.  Both  «the  American 
and  Irish  peoples  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  glad  to  see  England 
in  danger,  and  would  rejoice  in  her 
defeat. 

"  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  serious 
question  how  far  Englishmen  who 
desire  to  be  loyal  to  their  own 
country  can  support  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  Home  Rule.  Per- 
sonally I  have  reached  a  position 
in  which  I  can  no  longer  give  my 
adherence  to  any  plan  of  Home 
Rule  which  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Executive 
in  Ireland.  As  your  Home  Rule 
Bill  has  been  withdrawn,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  dead,  it 
is  possible  that  your  views  as  to  a 
separate  Executive  for  Ireland  may 
have  undergone  some  modification, 
and  that  you  may  be  able  to  relieve 
my  perplexity  in  reference  to  this 
point. — I  am,  dear  Mr  Gladstone, 
faithfully  yours, 

"  GEORGE  BROOKS. 

"  The  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P." 

Of  Mr  Gladstone's  reply  to  this 
letter  I  will  say  nothing,  as  its 
nature  is  clearly  indicated  by  my 
answer  to  it,  which  was  dated  De- 
cember 10,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  DEAR  MR  GLADSTONE, — I  am 
in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th 
inst.,  for  which  I  beg  to  thank 
you. 

"  Looking  at  your  letter  as  a 
reply  to  mine  of  the  6th  inst.,  I 
fear  that  I  cannot  regard  it  as 
adequate ;  and  reluctant  as  I  am 
to  trespass  further  upon  your  val- 
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uable  time,  I  am  afraid  I  have  no 
alternative. 

"The  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  it  is  to  this  alone  that  I  need 
to  ask  your  attention.  It  runs 
thus  :  *  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  provision  made  in  our  plan  for 
maintaining  and  duly  arming  the 
office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  veto — was 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  polit- 
ical rights  and  duties  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Parliament.' 

"  I  have  tried  to  extract  some 
satisfaction  out  of  this 'utterance, 
and  to  gain  some  relief  for  the 
perplexity  which  prompted  my  for- 
mer letter,  but  I  cannot  honestly 
say  that  I  have  succeeded.  What, 
for  example,  is  meant  by  '  the 
political  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Government  and  of  Parliament'? 
I  referred  to  certain  specific  mat- 
ters—  viz.,  the  appointment  of 
judges  and  police,  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  the 
imposition  and  collection  of  taxes 
— as  not  being,  in  my  judgment, 
strictly  Irish  matters,  and  which 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  under 
the  absolute  control  of  an  Irish 
Executive.  Yet  all  these  matters, 
if  I  understand  your  plan  of  Home 
Rule  aright,  would  by  that  plan 
be  placed  under  such  control.  But 
on  these  points  you  say  nothing. 

"  I  further  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Irish  people  would,  if  em- 
powered to  do  so,  set  up  a  protec- 
tive system  ostensibly  against  this 
country,  with  a  view  of  retali- 
ating upon  us,  and  I  stated  the 
reasons  which  had  led  me  to  form 
such  an  opinion.  To  this  point 
you  make  no  reference  whatever  in 
your  reply.  Perhaps  you  regard 
it  as  quite  incidental  and  subordi- 
nate 1  Yet  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  you  would  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend such  a  position.  Surely  the 
disposition  which  is  cherished  by 


the  Irish  people  towards  Great 
Britain  goes  to  the  essence  and 
root  of  the  whole  matter  1  If  that 
disposition  is  hostile,  it  is  clear 
that  any  system  of  Home  Rule 
which  would  enable  the  Irish 
people  to  gratify  the  revenge  which 
they  feel — and  foster — towards  us, 
could  only  work  injury  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  That  is 
my  main  point,  and  to  that  point 
you  did  not  address  yourself. 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  are  willing 
to  favour  me  with  an  expression 
of  your  views  on  this  aspect  of  the 
matter?  Am  I  not  right  in  as- 
suming that  you  rely  upon  the 
friendly  disposition,  and,  indeed, 
the  active  assistance,  of  the  Irish 
people  and  their  leaders,  for  the 
successful  working  of  your  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  ? 

"Thanking  you  for  your  cour- 
tesy, and  trusting  that  I  may  not 
have  further  occasion  to  occupy 
your  time, — I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

"  GEORGE  BROOKS. 
"The  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P." 

Of  Mr  Gladstone's  reply  to  this 
letter,  he  will  not  object  to  my 
saying  that  it  intimated  that  I 
had  not  "  clearly  in  my  mind  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  1886," 
and  that  it  suggested  that  he 
should  send  me  a  copy  of  his 
speech  on  introducing  that  meas- 
ure. I  wrote  to  thank  him  for 
his  considerate  offer,  saying  that 
the  speech  was  in  my  possession, 
and  was  read  at  the  time  it  was 
delivered,  but  that  I  would  care- 
fully peruse  it  again,  and  then 
communicate  with  him  further. 
Perhaps  I  may  also  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his 
reply  to  my  second  letter,  said, 
"  Undoubtedly  I  rely  upon  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Irish 
people."  After  reading  his  speeches 
on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  I 
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finally  wrote  to  him  at  Naples  on 
December  29,  as  follows  : — 

"DEAR  MR  GLADSTONE, — You 
will  probably  recollect  the  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between 
us  in  the  early  part  of  this  month 
in  reference  to  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  towards 
the  British,  and  the  danger  which 
would  consequently  arise  if  an  in- 
dependent Executive  were  to  be 
granted  to  the  Irish  nation.  I 
instanced  especially  the  question  of 
Protection,  and  expressed  my  fear, 
grounded  on  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  in  America,  that  one  of  the 
first  things  which  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  do  would  be  to  set  up 
a  protective  system. 

"On  December  11  you  sent  me 
a  note,  in  which  you  expressed  the 
opinion  that  I  had  not  clearly  in 
my  mind  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
of  1886,  and  suggested  that  I 
should  read  your  speech  on  intro- 
ducing it.  I  replied  on  the  12th, 
to  the  effect  that  I  would  refresh 
my  memory  as  to  your  speech,  and 
then  communicate  with  you  again. 

"  I  have  now  read  your  speech 
very  carefully,  and  indeed  all  your 
speeches  011  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  im- 
portant speeches  which  were  made 
upon  that  measure,  and  I  have 
read  them  with  special  reference 
to  the  point  I  raised  as  to  protec- 
tive duties,  &c.  In  your  speech 
of  Aprils,  1886,  you  treat  at  some 
length  of  '  the  fiscal  unity  of  the 
empire.'  On  this  point  you  de- 
clare that  while  '  a  general  power 
of  taxation  should  pass  to  the 
domestic  Legislature  of  Ireland,' 
one  important  branch  of  taxation 
— viz.,  customs  and  excise  duties 
— is  excepted.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  fiscal  unity  of  the  empire, 
you  proposed,  subject  to  three 
conditions,  to  '  leave  the  authority 
of  levying  customs  duties,  and  such 


excise  duties  as  are  immediately 
connected  with  customs,  in  the 
hands  of  Parliament  here.'  This 
proposition,  however,  was  made  de- 
pendent upon  '  the  consent  of  Ire- 
land,' and  that  consent  was  never 
given.  In  the  same  speech  you 
treat  the  question  as  an  open  one, 
the  settlement  of  which  is  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  Ireland.  These 
are  your  words  :  '  If  you  maintain 
the  fiscal  unity  of  the  empire,  if 
you  do  not  erect — which  I  trust 
you  will  not  erect — custom-houses 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, if  you  let  things  take  their 
natural  course,  according  to  the 
ordinary  and  natural  movement  of 
trade,  £1,400,000  will  be  paid  to 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  as  a  charge 
upon  the  English  and  Scotch  tax- 
payer, and  will  form  a  portion  of 
the  fund  out  of  which  Ireland  will 
defray  the  Imperial  contribution 
which  we  propose  to  levy  upon 
her.'  There  is  a  hesitancy  in  your 
treatment  of  this  matter  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  you  do  not 
regard  it  as  in  any  sense  vital; 
and  the  impression  made — on  my 
mind  at  least — is  that  you  are 
quite  willing  that  the  Irish  people 
should  have  their  own  way  about 
customs  and  excise. 

"  In  summing  up  the  debate  on 
the  first  reading  of  your  Bill  on 
April  13,  1886,  you  make  further 
reference  to  this  point  in  these 
terms :  '  I  find  I  have  been  re- 
ported as  having  stated  that  the 
assumption  of  customs  and  excise 
by  this  country  and  the  absence 
of  Irish  members  from  this  House 
were  likewise  vital  and  essential 
conditions.  /  do  not  think  I  used 
those  epithets.  If  I  did,  it  was 
probably  an  inadvertence,  for  which 
I  apologise ;  and  unquestionably 
it  was  in  entire  contradiction  to 
what  I  had  stated  before,  in  which 
I  laid  down  the  only  essential  con- 
ditions? This  was  said  in  answer 
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to  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  who  had 
immediately  before  referred  to  the 
matter  as  one  of  considerable  mo- 
ment. He  said  (I  quote  from  the 
'  Times  '  debates) :  '  This  is  one 
of  the  vital  propositions  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  foundation  of  this 
Bill,  to  quote  the  Prime  Minister's 
words  (Mr  Gladstone  nodded  dis- 
sent). I  took  the  words  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  speech.  He 
said  that  the  Irish  customs  and 
excise  were  to  be  under  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  Does  he  con- 
tradict that  1  (Mr  Gladstone  was 
understood  to  say  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  a  mis- 
take.) ...  I  must  say  that  if  this 
is  not  a  vital  proposition,  it  ought 
to  be,  for  I  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing worse  for  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than 
this — that  the  customs  and  excise 
should  be  partly  under  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  and  partly 
under  the  Parliament  at  Dublin.' 

"It  appears,  moreover,  that  your 
original  intention  was  to  place  the 
Irish  customs  and  excise  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature and  Executive.  This  I 
gather  from  the  statement  of  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach,  who  asserted  in 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
(June  7,  1886)  that  the  first  draft 
of  your  Bill,  submitted  to  your 
Cabinet  while  Mr  Chamberlain 
was  a  member,  left  the  customs 
and  excise  in  the  hands  of  the 
newly  constituted  Irish  authority, 
and  that  this  provision  was  changed 
in  the  complete  scheme  which  was 
submitted  subsequently.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  John  Morley  (speech  on 
introduction  of  Home  Rule  Bill, 
April  9),  this  change  was  made 
to  satisfy  Mr  Chamberlain.  Mr 
Morley's  words  are  :  '  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  control  of  the  customs 
and  excise  we  have  met  my  right 
hon.  friend.' 

"  From  all  this  I  infer  that  you, 


personally,  were  not  unwilling  to 
place  this  important  branch  of 
taxation  under  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment; and  that  if  your  Home 
Rule  Bill  had  got  into  Committee, 
and  the  Irish  members  had  there 
proposed  to  amend  it  in  this  sense, 
you  would  have  accepted  the 
amendment.  I  am  aware  that 
Mr  Parnell  professed  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  measure  as  you  in- 
troduced it;  but  he  did  this  in 
very  half-hearted  terms.  He  said 
(April  8,  1886) :  '  In  giving  up  the 
customs,  we  should  practically  give 
to  you  the  whole  control  of  six- 
eighths  or  three  -  fourths  of  the 
revenues  of  Ireland.'  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  grudging  and  discon- 
tent in  the  tone  of  this.  The  next 
day  Mr  Chamberlain  referred  to 
the  matter  thus  :  '  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cork  has  again  and  again 
in  his  public  speeches  stated  in  the 
most  emphatic  way  that  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  Parlia- 
ment which  did  not  leave  the  cus- 
toms and  the  excise,  and  the  right, 
if  necessary,  to  put  a  protective 
duty  on  Irish  industries,  with  the 
Irish  authorities.'  Mr  Parnell  at 
once  rose  and  replied :  '  I  have 
said  frequently  that  I  should  claim 
that  right  for  the  Irish  people; 
but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  has  certainly  in 
his  speech  yesterday  been  enabled 
to  show  us  that  we  are  getting  a 
very  good  quid  pro  quo  in  ex- 
change for  giving  up  this  right 
of  collecting  the  customs,  in  the 
shape  of  £1,400,000  a-year.'  But 
Mr  Parnell  carefully  abstained 
from  pledging  himself  not  to  con- 
tinue to  '  demand  that  right  for 
the  Irish  people.'  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second-reading  debate 
(June  7),  he  went  a  little  further, 
and  said :  '  I  have  claimed  the 
right  of  protecting  Irish  manu- 
factures, and  it  is  said  that  this 
Bill  gives  no  such  right.  Well, 
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undoubtedly  I  claimed  that  right. 
But  it  was  not  when  a  Liberal 
Government  was  in  power.  .  .  . 
I  never  should  have  thought  of 
claiming  protection  from  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and  therefore  I  recog- 
nise the  settlement  as  final  with- 
out protection.'  Even  here,  how- 
ever, Mr  Parnell  cautiously  limits 
his  'recognition'  (not  acceptance) 
of  the  measure  to  himself. 

"  In  1881  you  drew  a  contrast 
between  Mr  Parnell  and  O'Connell 
— not  to  the  advantage  of  the  for- 
mer. You  said :  '  Mr  O'Connell 
professed  his  unconditional  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  Mr  Parnell  says,  if  the 
Crown  of  England  is  to  be  the  link 
between  the  two  countries,  it  must 
be  the  only  link  ;  but  whether  it 
is  to  be  the  link  at  all,  is  a  matter 
on  which  I  believe  he  has  given 
no  opinion  whatever.  O'Connell 
desired  friendly  relations  with  the 
people  of  this  country — cordial  and 
hearty  friendship.  What  does  Mr 
Parnell  desire  1  He  says  the  Irish 
people  must  make  manufactures  of 
their  own,  in  order  that  they  may 
buy  nothing  in  England.  .  .  . 
Friendship  with  England  was  the 
motto  of  O'Connell,  who  on  every 
occasion  declared  his  respect  for 
property — and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he 
consistently  maintained  it  ;  but 
what  says  Mr  Parnell  upon  that 
subject  ?  .  .  .  Mr  Parnell  has  a 
new  and  an  enlarged  gospel  of 
plunder  to  proclaim.'  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr  Par- 
nell has  changed  ?  that  his  former 
hatred  to  the  British  Crown  and 
people  has  been  turned  into  affec- 
tion 1  that  his  designs  on  British 
commerce  are  any  less  hostile  now 
than  they  were  then  1  As  Lord 
Hartington  put  it  in  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  your  Bill — 
'I  want  to  know  which  of  the 
doctrines  that  were  held  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Cork  at  that  time, 
and  which  were  thus  denounced 


by  my  right  hon.  friend  (yourself), 
have  ever  been  renounced  or  repu- 
diated by  the  hon.  gentleman  or 
by  his  party  in  this  House.' 

"  You  will  remember  that  it 
was  precisely  this  question  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Irish  towards  the 
British  which  induced  me  to  ad- 
dress you  in  the  first  instance — 
a  hostility  the  nature  and  depth 
of  which  I  did  not  fully  realise 
until  I  went  to  America.  What 
I  should  now  like  to  know  is  this  : 
Do  you  think  that  an  Irish  Govern- 
ment, to  which  you  dare  not  trust 
the  settlement  of  the  land  question, 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with  power 
to  harass  British  commerce  by 
means  of  protective  duties  ?  In 
the  event  of  your  being  able  to 
again  propose  a  measure  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  how  would  you 
propose  to  treat  this  question  of 
customs  and  excise? 

"  I  propose  to  publish  this  cor- 
respondence— if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection.— I  am,  dear  Mr  Gladstone, 
faithfully  yours, 

"GEORGE  BROOKS. 

"  The  Right  Hon. 

.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P." 

To  what  has  been  said  in  these 
letters  I  may  here  add  that  there 
has  always  existed  considerable 
soreness  betwixt  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  the  subject  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  Dean  Swift 
advised  his  countrymen  to  abstain 
from  importing  English  goods,  to 
burn  everything  that  came  from 
England  except  coal,  and  to  use 
exclusively  Irish  products.  The 
same  spirit  survives  in  Mr  Par- 
nell, as  even  Mr  Gladstone  ad- 
mits; and  it  burns  still  more 
strongly  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  control  the  Parnellite  move- 
ment from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment had  control  of  the  customs 
and  excise;  of  land  -  ownership 
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and  tenure;  of  education;  of  the 
judges,  the  police,  and  the  army. 
Even  Mr  Gladstone,  intense  as 
was  the  ardour  of  his  new-born 
zeal  for  Home  Rule,  did  not  pro- 
pose to  give  such  extensive  powers 
as  these  to  the  new  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. Why  not  ?  Dare  Mr  Glad- 
stone, or  any  of  his  lieutenants, 
give  a  plain  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion? But  though  he  did  not 
give  these  powers  directly,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  he  did 
not  give  them  indirectly.  By  giv- 
ing to  the  new  Irish  Parliament 
an  Executive  responsible  only  to 
that  Parliament  and  the  Crown, 
he  was  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  people  an  instrument  by 
which  they  would  gain  for  them- 
selves all  the  prerogatives  pos- 
sessed by  Grattan's  Parliament, 
and  more  besides.  The  Nation- 
alist party,  at  all  events,  will 
never  be  content  with  anything 
short  of  Grattan's  Parliament. 
Mr  Parnell,  speaking  in  the  second- 
reading  debate  on  June  7,  1886, 
said :  "  Undoubtedly  I  should 
have  preferred  the  restitution  of 
Grattan's  Parliament;  it  would 
have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish 
people,  whose  sentiments  in  such 
matters  it  is  most  important  to 
regard."  Professor  Galbraith,  of 
Dublin,  a  leader  of  the  National- 
ist movement,  when  asked  to  de- 
fine what  he  meant  by  Home 
Rule,  replied  :  "  Give  us  back 
that  of  which  you  foully  robbed 
us — Grattan's  Parliament :  we  ask 
for  nothing  more ;  we  shall  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less."  As  Grat- 
tan's Parliament  had  full  control 
of  the  excise  and  customs,  these 
utterances,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  and  plainer  declara- 
tions of  Mr  Parnell,  Mr  Davitt, 
and  others,  can  mean  nothing  less 
than  that  the  Irish  people  intend 
to  again  have  control  over  these 
matters,  as  well  as  over  all  others 


which  were  committed  to  Grattan's 
Parliament.  If,  in  the  meantime, 
they  profess  their  willingness  to 
accept  something  short  of  this,  it 
is  because  they  know  that  with 
an  Executive  of  their  own  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  obtain  all 
they  desire. 

Another  significant  fact  is,  that 
soon  after  Grattan's  Parliament 
was  set  up,  a  serious  conflict  arose 
between  the  two  nations  over  this 
very  question  of  commercial  rela- 
tions. The  solution  of  this  con- 
stitutional difficulty  taxed  the  in- 
genuity and  resource  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  of  Flood  and  Grattan,  and  in 
the  end  it  was  never  really  settled. 
In  Dublin  the  people  rose  against 
the  importation  of  goods  from 
Great  Britain ;  British  importers 
were  tarred  and  feathered  in  that 
city;  and  British  manufacturers 
formally  resolved  that  "  a  real 
union  with  Ireland  under  one  Le- 
gislature would  take  away  every 
difficulty."  This  is  the  union  we 
have  to-day,  and  it  will  be  sur- 
prising if  British  merchants  assist 
in  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  destroy  it.  Of  one  thing  our 
men  of  business  may  be  sure,  and 
that  is,  that  similar  difficulties 
would  arise  under  any  such  system 
of  Home  Rule  as  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  give  to  Ireland.  History 
would  again  repeat  itself ;  the 
British  and  Irish  Parliaments 
would  be  in  conflict  over  fiscal  and 
commercial  questions ;  and  bad 
blood  would  be  created  between 
the  two  nations  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ever. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  said  that 
the  hostility  towards  this  country 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  and  the 
Americans,  on  which  I  have  been 
commenting,  is  a  mere  bugbear. 
With  regard  to  the  Americans, 
there  is  some  excuse  for  the  in- 
credulity. On  this  point  I  can 
only  say  that  I  speak  of  that 
which  I  know,  and  testify  of  what 
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I  have  seen  and  heard ;  and  I 
declare,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Americans  in  the  mass  are 
hostile  to  this  country,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  Home  Rule, 
their  sympathies  on  this  subject 
being  wholly  with  the  Irish  people. 
Mr  Godkin,  an  Irish  -  American 
editor  of  New  York,  says  :  "  Go 
where  you  will  in  the  United 
States,  you  will  find  that  popular 
feeling,  however  ignorant  about 
the  facts  of  the  case,  runs  in  favour 
of  the  Irish,  and  the  farther  west 
you  go  the  stronger  it  will  be. 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  nor  have  I 
heard,  of  a  single  American  news- 
paper, north,  south,  east,  or  west, 
which  does  not  side  with  the  Irish 
on  the  question  of  Home  Rule." 
How  much  this  "opinion"  is  worth 
may  be  judged  from  the  statement 
of  Mr  Godkin,  that  he  has  never 
met  an  educated  American  who 
had  an  intelligent  conception  of 
the  Irish  question.  But  the  fact 
that  this  opinion  is  fanatical  and 
sentimental,  only  makes  it  the 
more  probable  that  it  will  go  to 
absurd  lengths,  and  shows  its  char- 
acter to  be  the  more  dangerous. 
Mr  Parnell,  speaking  of  America, 
says  that  "the  sympathy  with  the 
just  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
Ireland  by  the  concession  of  a 
domestic  Legislature  is  shared  by 
all  classes  in  that  country,  whether 
Irish  or  native-born  Americans  ; " 
and  therein  he  is  right. 

As  to  the  Irish  people  them- 
selves, the  belief  is  widespread 
that  their  disposition  towards  this 
country  has  of  late  undergone  a 
thorough  and  complete  change. 
Mr  Gladstone  earnestly,  and  doubt- 
less sincerely,  believes  that  they 
have  renounced  those  antipathies 
towards  England  which,  not  so 
long  ago,  they  used  to  manifest  so 
unpleasantly;  and  of  course  all  his 
followers  profess  the  same  faith. 
What  we  wish  to  believe  we  be- 
lieve easily,  however  strong  may 


be  the  evidence  on  the  other  side. 
But  even  Mr  Gladstone  will  hardly 
stretch  his  credulity  to  the  point 
of  saying  that  the  American-Irish 
are  friendly  to  us;  for  no  man 
knows  better  than  he  how  malig- 
nant and  implacable  is  their  hatred 
of  the  British  people.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, as  is  evident  from  his  recent 
speeches,  is  under  no  illusion  as  to 
the  real  state  of  feeling  which  ex- 
ists towards  us  among  all  classes 
in  America ;  and  if  he  had  been, 
Lord  Sackville  would  soon  have 
undeceived  him.  The  point  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  Irish  in  America 
are  the  masters  of  the  Irish  in 
Ireland,  and  they  are  so  because 
they  hold  the  purse-strings.  It 
was  announced  on  December  31 
that  Mr  Fitzgerald,  president  of 
the  Irish  National  League  in  the 
United  States,  had  forwarded  to 
Mr  Parnell,  shortly  before  that 
date,  £15,000,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  send  £20,000  more  in  the 
next  six  weeks.  About  the  same 
time  Mr  O'Reilly  of  Philadelphia 
sent  £2000  to  Dublin  for  the 
"tenants'  fund,"  and  I  believe  the 
same  gentleman  has  since  sent 
£2000  more.  In  the  face  of 
such  facts  as  these,  who  can  say 
that  the  Parnellite  dog  is  not 
wagged  by  the  American  tail? 
Lord  Salisbury  said  at  Edinburgh, 
on  November  30,  that  the  Irish 
members  as  a  class  "owed  their 
position  in  society  more  to  the 
American  dollar  than  to  any  other 
element;"  and  though  the  state- 
ment sounds  harsh,  it  is  literally 
true.  Democrats  are  not  supposed 
to  look  with  a  very  friendly  eye 
upon  the  money-power  in  politics  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Nationalist  agitation  has  been  built 
up  and  supported  by  money — and 
that  money  almost  exclusively 
American — more  than  by  any  one 
power  besides. 

Mr  John  Morley,  in  his  Clerk  - 
enwell  speech,  felt  constrained  to 
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notice  Lord  Salisbury's  description 
of  the  dangers  which  would  ac- 
company Home  Rule,  and  he  asked : 
"  Without  Home  Rule  does  not 
disaffected  Ireland  meet  you,  frus- 
trate you,  baffle  you,  partly  and  a 
little  in  your  colonies,  and  a  great 
deal  when  you  want  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States?  Is  it 
strengthening  the  empire  to  have 
the  Irish  in  America  hostile  ? " 
And  then  he  commits  himself  to 
the  surprising  statement,  that  "  if 
our  policy  had  been  accepted  in 
1886,  we  should  have  had  a  friend- 
ly Ireland  all  over  the  world ; "  and 
this  ridiculous  assertion  was  re- 
ceived by  the  ignorant  auditors 
with  loud  cheers.  Really,  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  credulity  of  a 
man  who  can  believe  that  the  Irish 
in  America  could  be  brought  into 
friendly  relations  with  this  country 
by  any  measure  of  Home  Rule 
whatever.  Such  a  man  knows 
nothing  practically  of  the  Amer- 
ican Irish.  Mr  Morley's  optimis- 
tic picture  of  "  a  friendly  Ireland 
all  over  the  world  "  is  mere  moon- 
shine. To  his  question  the  answer 
is  simple  and  complete.  It  does 
not  strengthen  the  empire  to  have 
the  Irish,  in  America  or  else- 
where, hostile  to  us ;  but  the  Irish 
over -sea  will  remain  hostile  in 
spite  of  all  the  Home  Rule  that 
could  be  given  to  Ireland.  Lord 
Derby  answered  Mr  Morley's  ques- 
tion at  Liverpool  a  week  later : 
"You  are  sometimes  told  that  there 
will  be  no  peace  till  you  have  con- 
ceded Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  I 
answer —  Will  there  be  peace  then  ?  " 
A  very  pertinent  question,  and  one 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
must  be  answered,  if  answered 
honestly,  in  the  negative. 

From  being  a  disintegrationist 
1  have  become  an  Imperialist; 
an  Imperialist  in  the  sense  that 
I  desire  to  maintain  intact  our 
empire  as  it  now  exists,  and  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  its 


diverse  and  distant  parts  by  a 
wise  scheme  of  federation.  In 
this  direction  we  shall  find  the 
true  solution  of  our  difficulties. 
By  Imperial  federation,  properly 
carried  out,  we  may  at  once 
cement  more  closely  the  tie  which 
connects  the  various  countries  con- 
stituting the  empire,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  more  play  to  the 
interests  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
country  in  its  distinctive  character. 
Freedom  of  the  parts,  and  harmony 
of  the  whole ;  consolidation  and 
development;  Imperial  unity  and 
national  autonomy, — may  all  be 
attained  by  proceeding  carefully 
along  this  path.  Ireland  has  re- 
ceived many  a  boon  denied  to 
every  other  part  of  the  empire ; 
she  must  now  be  content  to  wait 
patiently  for  such  an  extension  of 
autonomous  power  as  she  may 
prove  herself  entitled  to,  and  as 
may  be  found  consistent  with  her 
position  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  With  ene- 
mies in  all  parts  of  the  world — 
enemies,  some  of  whom  speak  our 
own  language,  while  others  are 
within  our  own  borders — the  pre- 
sent is  no  time  to  gamble  with 
the  lofty  interests  of  the  empire, 
to  put  them  up  as  stakes  in  the 
political  race ;  it  is  rather  a  time 
when  every  patriotic  Briton  should 
resolve  to  stand  up  for  those  in- 
terests, and  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion and  renown  of  his  beloved 
and  glorious  country  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Whether 
the  British  Empire  is  to  be  pre- 
served in  its  integrity,  or  whether 
it  is  to  go  to  pieces,  may  after  all 
depend  on  the  answer  which  is 
given  to  the  two  questions  which, 
as  Lord  Hartington  says,  are  now 
the  main  concern  of  this  country : 
Shall  the  legislative  union  with 
Ireland  continue  1  shall  the  law 
of  Great  Britain  continue  to  exist 
and  to  be  supreme  in  Ireland  ? 
GEORGE  BROOKS. 
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A    PHILANTHROPIST. 
A   TALE    OP   THE    VIGILANCE   COMMITTEE   AT   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

WE  were  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  smoking-room  of  the  good  ship 
Etruria,  bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  there  was  barely  sufficient  breeze  to  scatter  the  smoke  of 
our  cigars  as  it  floated  out  through  the  open  doors  and  windows. 
As  is  usual  on  these  voyages,  our  little  knot  of  talkers  was  made 
up  of  very  varied  types  :  a  veteran  New  York  journalist  coming  over 
to  England  to  report  the  approaching  Jubilee ;  a  young  English  doctor 
returning  from  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  American  systems  of  treating  lunatics  and  criminals ; 
two  or  three  merchants  of  different  nationalities,  and  two  or  three  other 
travellers,  including  the  writer,  of  no  particular  profession  or  calling. 

The  conversation,  which  began  with  the  usual  remarks  concerning  the 
prospects  of  fair  weather,  the  number  of  knots  run  by  our  ship  and  her 
merits  as  compared  with  other  ocean-liners,  gradually  assumed  a  more 
earnest  character.  A  chance  allusion  to  the  probable  insanity  of  a 
notorious  criminal  drew  out  the  doctor,  whose  account  of  some  of  his 
recent  observations  soon  involved  us  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  sane  criminals  and  criminal 
lunatics. 

Dr  Hudson  thought  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  mental  shock, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  some  long-cherished  plan  or 
ideal,  a  man  of  generous  nature  and  superior  intellect  might  be  led 
momentarily  to  discard  all  the  principles  which  had  previously  guided 
him.  During  the  time  he  was  thus  influenced,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
hold  him  accountable  for  his  actions. 

Several  passengers  at  once  assailed  the  speaker,  whose  views,  they 
asserted,  were  full  of  danger  to  society.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  such  a  sudden  and  temporary  transformation  as  Dr 
Hudson  had  described  ;  if  he  were  right,  who  was  to  be  trusted  ?  Here 
the  correspondent,  who  had  hitherto  seemed  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  cigar,  for  the  first  time  broke  silence. 

"  I  agree  with  the  doctor,"  he  said,  in  clear  if  somewhat  drawling 
tones.  "  I  once  knew  a  man  whose  talents  and  acquirements  I  have 
never  seen  equalled,  and  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  Nevertheless,  the  last  deeds  of  that  man  were  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  whole  of  his  previous  career." 

He  was  about  to  enter  into  details  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  which  led  to  the  immediate  dispersion  of  the  company 
in  the  direction  of  the  dining-saloon. 

When  we  met  again  after  dinner,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  but  few 
of  the  smokers  were  in  a  mood  to  pursue  the  discussion  that  had  pre- 
ceded our  meal.  For  my  part,  however,  I  have  always  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  those  exceptional  beings  upon  whom  the  rarest  gifts 
seem  only  to  have  been  lavished  to  lead  to  their  ultimate  misfortune  and 
ruin.  I  therefore  begged  the  correspondent,  whose  name  I  had  learnt 
was  Hastings,  to  tell  us  something  more  about  the  man  he  had  referred 
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to.  The  result  of  my  request  was  that  some  few  of  those  present  with- 
drew to  a  distant  corner,  but  it  was  so  warmly  supported  by  others,  that 
Mr  Hastings  expressed  his  readiness  to  comply  with  our  wishes ;  and 
after  waiting  until  we  were  supplied  with  our  favourite  drinks,  he  began 
as  follows : — 

HASTINGS'  STORY. 


"  Before  some  of  you  were  born, 
far  back  in  the  fifties,  I  was  sent 
over  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
managers  of  a  leading  New  York 
journal,  who  were  anxious  to  ob- 
tain trustworthy  information  con- 
cerning the  organisation  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, whose  vigorous  action  in 
putting  down  disorder  in  the 
capital  of  the  gold  districts  was 
exciting  much  interest  in  the 
Eastern  states.  The  story  of  the 
foundation  of  this  Committee, 
and  the  measures  by  which  they 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  peace 
and  order  in  San  Francisco,  has 
been  too  often  told  for  me  to 
repeat  it  now.  When  I  reached 
my  destination  the  excitement  was 
at  its  height ;  two  or  three  of  the 
boldest  assassins  had  already  been 
arrested  and  hanged,  but  the 
rowdy  element  was  still  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  give  life  in  San 
Francisco  an  ample  spice  of  the 
sensational.  To  take  a  mild  aver- 
age, not  a  day  passed  without  one 
or  two  murders,  followed  by  a 
vigorous  pursuit  of  the  criminals 
and  a  desperate  struggle  between 
their  chums  and  the  Vigilants, 
which  invariably  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  former  and  the 
execution  of  the  murderers.  The 
disorderly  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, although,  in  reality,  only  a 
very  small  minority,  was  still, 
however,  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  a  general  tone  of  reckless- 
ness to  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Golden  City.  One  morning, 
for  instance,  a  band  of  disap- 
pointed diggers  would  enter  the 


town  disguised  as  Indians,  and 
commit  every  kind  of  excess,  un- 
til shot  down  or  put  to  flight  by 
the  respectable  inhabitants,  who, 
on  the  alarm-bell  at  the  fire-station 
being  rung,  would  come  rushing 
out  of  their  dwellings,  armed  every 
man  with  his  bowie-knife  and  pis- 
tols, the  latter  of  which  were 
freely  discharged  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  enemy,  without 
over -much  consideration  as  to 
whether  the  bullets  found  the 
right  or  the  wrong  billets.  Later 
on,  the  same  bell  perhaps  would 
ring  a  furious  alarm  of  fire ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  firemen  collected, 
when  they  would  have  to  exchange 
shots  with  a  band  of  maddened 
broken  gamblers,  who  were  de- 
termined to  burn,  down  the  'gold 
hell '  in  which  they  had  been 
ruined,  without  the  least  regard 
for  the  fact  that  its  destruction 
by  fire  would  probably  involve 
that  of  about  half  the  town.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  incidents  of 
this  nature,  and  the  serious  per- 
sonal risk  I  had  run  as  a  spec- 
tator, soon  so  completely  took  the 
edge  off  my  curiosity,  that  I 
scarcely  cared  to  go  farther  than 
the  post-office,  unless  I  had  re- 
ceived positive  information  that 
something  unusually  interesting 
was  on  the  cards. 

"I  was  engaged  one  hot  sum- 
mer's day  in  drawing  up  a  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  from  such 
notes  as  my  position  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  leading  Eastern 
paper  had  enabled  me  to  collect, 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
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noise  made  by  a  number  of  shots, 
following  one  another  in  such  rapid 
succession  as  to  sound  almost  like 
volleys  of  musketry.  The  sounds 
proceeded  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  small  square  in  which  my 
hotel  was  situated.  From  the  win- 
dow close  to  my  writing-table  I 
could  see  a  strong  and  apparently 
disciplined  body  of  men,  flanked  by 
a  disorderly  mob,  furiously  attack- 
ing a  small  two-storeyed  log-house. 
The  defenders  kept  up  a  steady 
fire  from  the  windows,  with  fatal 
effect  upon  their  regular  assail- 
ants and  the  crowd  of  volunteers. 
Amongst  the  latter  I  could  readily 
distinguish  the  types  of  a  great 
variety  of  races.  Citizens  of  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  Englishmen  and  Irishmen, 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  a  band  of 
Indians  in  their  war-paint,  and  on 
the  skirts  of  the  mob  some  China- 
men as  spectators.  Conspicuous 
as  being  mounted,  whilst  every  one 
else  was  on  foot,  was  a  little  knot 
of  Mexicans,  with  their  richly 
braided  jackets,  broad -brimmed 
sombreros,  high  -  peaked  saddles, 
and  shovel  stirrups.  Those  horse- 
men seemed  to  take  no  part  in  the 
attack,  but  sat  calmly  smoking 
their  cigarettes,  with  the  exag- 
geration of  elegant  listlessness 
they  love  to  assume  when  any- 
thing is  going  on  which  is  excit- 
ing to  look  at,  but  in  no  way 
concerns  their  personal  interests. 
They  were  armed  in  the  fashion  of 
their  country,  with  lazos  and  long 
machetes  or  swords. 

"  Presently,  from  a  window  not 
far  from  the  one  out  of  which  I 
was  gazing,  I  heard  the  order  given 
to  open  ranks,  disperse,  and  re-form 
behind  the  hotel.  The  men  who 
constituted  the  disciplined  nucleus 
of  the  assailants  of  the  opposite 
house  at  once  dropped  back 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  saw  them  fall  in 
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again  beneath  my  back  windows. 
They  numbered  about  one  hundred 
in  all,  of  whom  fifty,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  the  same  man 
who  had  recalled  them  from  the 
attack,  prepared  to  form  a  bat- 
tering column.  For  this  purpose 
two  huge  pine-logs,  about  thirty 
feet  in  length,  were  brought  from 
a  pile  of  lumber  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  raised  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  men,  carefully  selected  in 
pairs ;  the  remainder  of  the  little 
body  was  directed  to  advance  in 
skirmishing  order,  keeping  up  a 
hot  fire  upon  the  house. 

"  Whilst  these  arrangements 
were  being  made  in  the  empty 
space  behind  the  hotel,  the  mob  had 
been  passing  the  time  in  discharg- 
ing their  pistols  at  the  massive 
logs  which  formed  the  outer  walls 
of  the  beleaguered  house.  The 
enjoyment  derived  from  this  harm- 
less exercise  lost  none  of  its  zest 
from  the  fact  that  the  garrison 
thought  fit  to  reserve  their  fire 
for  worthier  foes.  The  ball-prac- 
tice was  soon  interrupted  by  a 
characteristic  incident  which  ap- 
pears to  me  worth  noticing.  One 
of  the  crowd,  who  had  worked 
himself  into  a  state  of  exaspera- 
tion owing  to  his  six-shooter  hav- 
ing got  hampered  and  no  longer 
discharging  its  six  shots  in  as 
many  seconds,  raised  a  sudden 
cry  of  '  Burn  him  out ! '  and  was 
preparing  to  carry  out  his  idea 
by  setting  fire  to  a  heap  of  chips 
and  shavings  piled  up  against"  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  house.  At 
the  critical  moment  a  fellow-rowdy 
stepped  up  to  him  and  shot  him 
through  the  head,  shouting  out, 
by  way  of  explanation,  '  The  pow- 
der-magazine ! '  such  a  building 
being  in  fact  only  separated  from 
the  log-house  by  a  few  yards  of 
waste  ground.  Several  other 
gentlemen  then  came  forward  and 
expressed  their  approval  of  the 
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presence  of  mind  displayed  by 
emptying  their  six-shooters  into 
the  dead  body,  an  operation  which 
was  soon  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  men  with  the  batter- 
ing-rams. 

"The  storming -party  consisted 
of  two  bands  of  twenty  men  each, 
bearing  the  pine -logs  on  their 
shoulders.  At  the  word  '  Charge  ! ' 
the  first  log  was  carried  forward 
at  a  run,  with  the  intention  of 
driving  in  the  entrance  door  of 
the  house  attacked;  but  scarcely 
had  half  the  necessary  ground 
been  covered,  when  six  shots  rang 
out  almost  simultaneously,  and  the 
six  front  supporters  of  the  log  fell 
wounded  to  the  ground,  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  majority  of 
their  unwounded  comrades,  and  by 
the  ponderous  mass  itself.  The 
ground  was  rapidly  cleared  of 
dead  and  dying,  and  at  the  word 
'  Charge  ! '  the  second  log  was 
borne  forward  towards  the  door, 
though  perhaps  at  a  somewhat 
slower  pace  than  the  first.  Again 
the  shots  rang  out  from  the  house, 
and  again  the  log  fell  to  the 
ground. 

"Great  was  the  exasperation  of 
the  crowd,  and  as  various  as  wild 
the  schemes  proposed  by  amateur 
generals  who  formed  part  of  it. 
Some  were  for  setting  fire  to  the 
house  and  letting  the  powder  '  rip ' 
if  it  chose  ;  others  for  removing  it 
from  the  magazine  and  then  burn- 
ing down  the  house.  Whosoever 
had  a  proposal  to  make  began  by 
shouting  it  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  a  second  later  he  would 
be  engaged  in  furious  altercation 
with  the  nearest  of  those  who 
had  any  objection  to  his  plan. 
The  dispute  generally  closed  by 
the  discharge  of  a  few  pistol-shots, 
which  caused  much  scattering  of 
the  crowd,  but  did  little  harm  to 
the  combatants.  The  rough  black 
house  stood  its  ground,  grim  and 


impassive,  as  if  in  contempt  of 
the  futile  schemes  suggested  for 
its  destruction. 

"  Meanwhile  the  leader  of  the 
Vigilants,  who  constituted  the 
main  body  of  the  assailants,  see- 
ing the  uselessness  of  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  wooden  ramparts 
opposed  to  himj  determined  to 
resort  to  a  blockade,  and  a  cordon 
was  formed  round  the  house.  Few 
of  the  mob  had  any  ammunition 
left,  and  most  of  them  were  think- 
ing of  dinner,  and  gradually  mov- 
ing away  from  the  scene  of  action, 
when  suddenly  the  door  of  the  in- 
vested house  was  thrown  open,  and 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  guards 
leaped  a  herculean  figure  in  a  red 
shirt,  with  flowing  grizzly  beard, 
and  hair  reaching  down  to  his 
shoulders.  In  his  right  hand  he 
carried  an  axe  of  unusual  size, 
whilst  his  left  brandished  a  broad 
bowie-knife.  Close  behind  him 
ran  two  tall  and  slender  boys, 
the  one  a  mulatto,  the  other  a 
fair-haired  English-looking  youth  : 
they  were  both  armed  with  long 
Indian  lances  and  light  hunting- 
knives. 

"  For  a  moment  there  appeared 
to  be  a  fair  chance  that  the  dar- 
ing assailants  would  succeed  in 
cutting  their  way  through  the 
guards,  who  had  evidently  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  use  their 
firearms.  As  to  what  remained 
of  the  crowd,  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  whose  revolver  was  loaded, 
and  there  was  certainly  not  one 
disposed  to  engage  in  hand-to- 
haiid  conflict  with  the  formidable 
athlete  in  the  red  shirt.  The 
three  fugitives  were  already  fast 
approaching  the  hotel,  when  the 
voice  that  had  directed  the  at- 
tacks on  the  log-house  was  again 
heard,  '  Now,  Sefiores  Mexicanos,' 
whereupon  the  little  knot  of  horse- 
men dashed  with  lightning  speed 
to  the  front,  and  instantly  las- 
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soed  and  threw  to  the  ground 
the  three  men,  who  were  prompt- 
ly secured  by  the  Vigilants,  who 
had  followed  close  upon  their 
tracks. 

"  The  cry  '  Bully  for  the  Vigi- 
lance ! '  was  now  raised  by  the 
crowd,  who,  to  my  astonishment, 
fell  back  and  made  way  for  the 
removal  of  the  prisoners,  without 
any  great  show  of  reluctance. 
Some  few  followed,  shouting '  Lynch 
them  ! '  but  the  majority  repaired 
to  the  now  defenceless  house,  evi- 
dently with  no  friendly  intentions. 
There  again,  however,  they  were 
stopped  by  another  body  of  men 
belonging  to  the  ubiquitous  com- 
mittee, before  whom  the  crowd 
fell  back,  growling  but  unresist- 
ing, like  a  dog  whose  bone  has 
been  taken  from  him  by  his 
master. 

"  The  drama  on  the  square  had 
now  come  to  an  end,  and  I  has- 
tened to  seek  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  incidents  of 
which  I  had  been  an  eyewitness. 
In  the  same  hotel  as  myself  lived 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  San 
Francisco,  who  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  exert  no  slight  influence 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee.  As  the  voice 
that  had  directed  the  assault  on 
the  house  came  from  the  window 
of  one  of  his  rooms,  I  felt  justi- 
fied in  inferring  that  he  would 
give  me  some  information  as  to 
what  had  occurred. 

"  In  reply  to  my  questions,  Mr 
Russell,  as  I  may  as  well  call  him, 
told  me  that  the  house  attacked 
was  the  dwelling  of  a  man  known 
as  Nat  Turner,  who  had  been  at 
San  Francisco  for  some  little  time, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
'  Britisher '  by  birth.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  he  had  taken  the  house 
in  question,  partly  furnished,  and 
had  stored  in  it  the  contents  of  a 
number  of  cases  which  had  arrived 


by  sea.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  youths,  the  one  a  white,  the 
other  a  mulatto,  who  were  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  his  own  sons. 
The  fact  of  his  receiving  no  visi- 
tors, and  never  being  seen  in  a 
drinking-saloon,  had  excited  con- 
siderable curiosity,  which  his  in- 
variable refusal  to  allow  any  one 
to  cross  his  threshold  had  not 
tended  to  allay.  The  two  boys 
had  been  stopped  and  questioned 
to  no  purpose,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  leading  citizens  who  had 
tried  to  draw  Turner  into  convers- 
ing about  himself,  had  been  re- 
pulsed in  a  somewhat  abrupt  man- 
ner. The  result  was,  that  before 
a  month  had  elapsed  he  had  be- 
come unpopular  with  all  classes  of 
society,  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  he  would  soon  find  the 
place  too  hot  to  hold  him.  When 
the  rowdies  became  aware  that  the 
new-comer  would  receive  but  scant 
support  from  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  community,  two  or 
three  of  the  boldest  made  up  their 
minds  to  try  his  mettle.  Conse- 
quently one  day,  when  on  his 
road  to  the  post-office,  where  he 
was  wont  to  repair  almost  daily 
for  books  and  newspapers,  of 
which  he  received  a  large  supply, 
he  was  stopped  by  three  of  the 
most  notorious  bullies  of  the  town, 
one  of  whom  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  endeavoured,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other  two,  but  with 
a  show  of  playful  violence,  to 
force  him  into  the  nearest  drink- 
ing-shop.  -Nat  allowed  himself  to 
be  hustled  along  as  far  as  the 
corner  of  the  street,  where  a  pile 
of  refuse  of  the  most  unsavoury 
description  was  rotting  in  the  sun. 
Stopping  suddenly,  he  swung  the 
man  who  held  his  arm  head  over 
heels  into  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
bage, and  with  a  strength  and 
agility  far  surpassing  all  that  they 
had  hitherto  experienced,  gripped 
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the  other  two  rowdies  by  the  col- 
lar, kicked  their  legs  from  under 
them,  and  deposited  them  on  the 
top  of  their  sprawling  comrade. 
Before  they  had  time  to  recover, 
Nat  Turner  had  disappeared  into 
the  post-office.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  when  he  came  out 
half  an  hour  later,  he  was  assailed 
by  the  three  bullies,  cheered  on  by 
a  crowd  of  their  admirers.  Each 
of  them  held  in  his  hand  a  six- 
shooter,  which  he  pointed  at  Tur- 
ner's head.  *  Now  then,  you  Eng- 
lish skunk  !  let's  see  what  you  look 
like  when  you've  got  to  go  under,' 
said  the  foremost,  taking  deliberate 
aim.  Scarcely  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  when  the  revolver 
was  wrenched  from  his  hand,  he 
himself  was  sent  spinning  into  the 
gutter  by  a  splendidly  delivered 
left-hander,  and  before  the  other 
two  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
shoot  they  both  rolled  over,  shot 
through  the  right  shoulder  by 
their  crony's  revolver.  Turner 
having  thus  rapidly  got  rid  of 
his  principal  opponents,  turned 
upon  the  crowd  with  so  fierce  a 
look  that  the  nearest  recoiled 
upon  those  behind  them  to  make 
room  for  him.  Seeing  that  no 
one  appeared  inclined  for  a  trial 
of  skill  with  him,  he  pushed 
straight  on  towards  his  house, 
not  only  without  further  moles- 
tation, but  accompanied  by  more 
than  one  shout  of  '  Well  done, 
Britisher ! '  from  the  faithless 
crowd.  The  reckless  daring  of 
the  man  who,  single-handed  and 
unarmed,  had  encountered  and 
utterly  discomfited  the  three  lead- 
ing champions  of  the  disorderly 
classes,  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
he  was  thenceforth  left  to  pursue 
his  own  course  until  an  oppor- 
tunity should  offer  for  paying  him 
off  without  too  much  personal 
risk.  About  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  encounter  had  taken 


place,  Turner's  three  adversaries 
had  gone  off  to  the  diggings,  and 
his  peculiarities  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  forgotten,  when  the  whole 
town  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  disappearance 
of  a  young  Frenchman  named  St 
Valentin,  who  had  powerful  friends 
amongst  the  Southerners.  After 
a  prolonged  inquiry,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  last  been  seen 
near  Turner's  house ;  and  on  the 
matter  being  laid  before  the  newly 
established  Vigilance  Committee, 
it  was  decided  that  his  house 
should  be  searched.  The  two 
men  who  volunteered  for  the 
duty  had  been  refused  admit- 
tance ;  and  on  their  attempting 
to  effect  an  entry  by  force, 
they  had  been  shot  down  just 
outside  the  doorway.  Thence  the 
attack  on  the  house  which  I  had 
witnessed. 

"If,  added  my  informant,  I  felt 
any  desire  to  be  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  house,  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him,  he 
would  willingly  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  allowing  me  to  accom- 
pany him.  I  at  once  closed  with 
this  offer,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
entered  the  mysterious  building 
together. 

"  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  small 
two-storeyed  building  of  massive 
logs.  It  consisted  of  six  rooms, 
besides  an  underground  kitchen 
and  store-rooms.  There  was  but 
little  furniture  beyond  the  three 
beds  and  a  few  chairs  and  tables ; 
but  the  walls  were  covered  with 
carefully  executed  and  well-framed 
drawings,  designed  to  illustrate  the 
effect  of  every  conceivable  torture 
on  the  countenance  of  human 
beings.  Side  by  side  with  these 
hung  other  drawings,  labelled  '  pro- 
bable effect  of  operation  A,  B,  &c.,' 
the  meaning  of  which  we  could  not 
make  out,  though  the  placid  faces 
of  the  persons  represented  certain- 
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ly  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  the  victims  in  the  adjacent 
frames,  and  to  those  of  the  plaster 
models  in  the  corners  of  the  room, 
which  represented  the  sufferings  of 
the  human  frame  when  racked  by 
painful  diseases.  Farther  on  were 
numerous  drawings,  plaster  casts, 
and  wax  models,  reproducing  an- 
atomical preparations  of  portions 
of  the  body  in  a  pathological  con- 
dition. I  noticed  likewise  a  num- 
ber of  portraits,  bearing  names 
more  or  less  familiar,  such  as 
Albertus  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon, 
Cagliostro,  Harvey,  Hunter,  Claude 
Bernard,  and  Magendie,  and  many 
others  which  I  have  forgotten. 
One  whole  room  was  given  up  to 
a  collection  of  arms  of  a  very 
complete  character.  Each  descrip- 
tion of  weapon  was  arranged  in  a 
series,  ranging,  for  instance,  from 
the  prehistoric  flint  knife  to  the 
modern  bowie-knife, — and  so  on  in 
each  class.  Another  room  was 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
experiments  in  vivisection.  I 
noticed  in  particular  a  small  oven, 
out  of  which  projected  the  head 
of  a  stuffed  lapdog,  labelled  '  King 
Charles,  used  by  Claude  Bernard 
in  his  celebrated  experiments  ; 
lethal  heat  in  this  case,  112°  centi- 
grade.' I  would  rather  not  de- 
scribe other  still  more  horrible 
models  in  illustration  of  the  ex- 
periments on  living  criminals,  of 
Falopius,  Vesalius,  and  others; 
indeed  I  think  that  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  you  that  the 
contents  of  Turner's  house  were 
such  as  would  furnish  a  very 
complete  museum  of  horrors.  One 
peculiarity  of  this  museum,  from 
my  point  of  view,  was  the  strange 
impression  of  familiarity  it  pro- 
duced upon  me.  Although  the 
objects  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  evidently  all  originals  of  rare 
individual  merit,  and  such  as  could 
only  have  been  brought  together 


by  a  highly  trained  if  somewhat 
morbid  intellect,  I  felt  convinced 
that  I  had  seen  most  of  them 
before  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  pitifully  distorted 
head  of  the  lapdog,  amongst  others, 
appeared  to  recall  to  me  a  familiar 
sensation  of  horror  connected  with 
bygone  days. 

"  I  was  cudgelling  my  brains  to 
discover  where  and  when  I  had 
become  acquainted  with  mimic 
horrors  resembling  the  objects  in 
Turner's  museum,  when  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  motive  of  our  visit 
by  the  shouts  of  those  who  had 
gone  straight  to  the  basement. 
After  breaking  open  several  doors 
strongly  secured  by  lock  and  bolt, 
the  searchers  had  come  upon  a 
kind  of  tank  filled  with  quick- 
lime. The  result  of  a  closer  ex- 
amination was  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  two  men — the  one 
of  singularly  powerful  frame  and 
large  stature,  the  other  a  slender 
youth — and  of  an  unusually  large 
dog.  The  features  of  the  larger 
corpse  were  no  longer  recognis- 
able ;  but  the  lawyer  who  had 
accompanied  me  felt  confident 
that  the  body  would  be  identi- 
fied as  that  of  Teddy  O'Brien, 
an  Irish  prize-fighter,  whom  Tur- 
ner had  rescued  when  drunk  from 
the  bowie-knife  of  a  rowdy  who 
had  an  old  score  to  pay  off,  and 
who  in  return  had  attached  him- 
self to  Turner,  being  in  fact  the 
only  outsider  who  ever  crossed 
his  threshold.  As  to  the  slenderer 
corpse,  it  was  evidently  that  of  St 
Valentin ;  if  any  doubt  could  have 
existed,  it  would  at  once  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  presence  of  the 
dog,  an  animal  who  followed  that 
interesting  youth  everywhere,  and 
who  displayed  the  most  devoted 
affection  for  him.  The  doctor 
who  was  called  in  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  death 
manifested  intense  surprise,  not 
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unmixed  with  admiration,  when 
he  had  examined  a  large  wound 
on  St  Valentin's  head;  but  he 
refused  to  explain,  on  the  plea 
that  his  opinion  must  be  reserved 
for  the  official  report.  Indeed, 
even  if  Turner  could  have  been 
completely  exonerated  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  death  of  the 
two  men  whose  bodies  had  been 
found  in  his  house,  he  had  un- 
questionably killed  a  large  num- 
ber of  men,  and  nothing  could 
save  him  from  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law.  'As  a  matter  of 
sentiment,'  said  my  lawyer  friend, 
*  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  Turner 
was  not  a  cold-blooded  assassin; 
we  did  what  we  could  for  him, 
but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  reason.' 

"There  being  now  no  motive 
for  prolonging  our  stay  in  this 
ill-fated  house,  I  returned  to  the 
hotel  to  take  notes  of  what  I 
had  seen.  A  few  hours  later  I 
received  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  the  prisoner  Turner  would 
be  deeply  grateful  if  I  would 
visit  him  in  his  prison,  as  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me  on  busi- 
ness of  vital  importance. 

"I  must  admit  that  this  com- 
munication aroused  feelings  of  a 
very  mixed  character.  In  the 
interests  of  my  employers,  and 
for  the  sake  of  my  own  reputation 
as  a  'cute  correspondent,  nothing 
more  fortunate  could  have  oc- 
curred; but  at  the  same  time  I 
felt  a  decided  repugnance  to  the 
idea  of  making  capital  out  of  the 
last  moments  of  a  man  in  whom 
I  felt  an  involuntary  interest.  As 
I  approached  the  prison,  which 
was  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  my  hotel,  a  thou- 
sand wellnigh  forgotten  associa- 
tions arose  in  my  mind,  and  plead- 
ed with  me  in  favour  of  the  man 
who  now  lay  helpless  and  hopeless 
in  the  town  jail.  The  glimpse  I 
had  caught  of  Turner,  as  he  broke 


through  the  Vigilance  guards,  had 
recalled  to  me  the  image  of  a  hero 
of  my  younger  days.  When  I  was 
a  law  student  at  Dublin,  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  university  was 
Fitzgerald,  known  amongst  us  as 
'Madcap  Harry,'  or  the  'Admi- 
rable Orichton,'  according  to  the 
mood  in  which  we  found  him. 
He  was  unquestionably  superior 
to  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
students,  in  athletic  exercises  as 
well  as  in  intellectual  gifts.  Be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  univer- 
sity very  little  was  known  of  his 
life.  From  the  reckless  way  in 
which  he  spent  and  lent  money, 
without  ever  being  troubled  by 
duns,  we  assumed  that  he  was 
rich,  an  impression  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  lavish  manner 
in  which  he  had  filled  his  rooms 
with  everything  connected  with 
his  varied  pursuits.  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  been  two  years  at  Dublin 
when  I  joined  the  law  classes,  was 
a  medical  student,  and  was  fond 
of  taking  us  over  his  very  original 
collection  of  anatomical  specimens 
and  models.  Yes  ;  there  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  about  it,  that 
was  where  I  had  seen  the  model 
of  Claude  Bernard's  oven.  I  re- 
membered that  during  one  long 
vacation,  Fitzgerald  had  gone  over 
to  Paris  to  attend  a  course  of  lec- 
tures given  by  the  distinguished 
physiologist,  and  had  brought  back 
with  him  the  model  in  question. 
The  stuffed  dog  was,  he  said,  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  animal  of 
that  species  which  had  been  ex- 
perimented on.  The  prisoner  un- 
der sentence  of  death  in  the  San 
Francisco  jail,  and  my  old  com- 
rade Fitzgerald,  were  one  and  the 
same  person  ! 

"  After  exhibiting  my  permit, 
I  was  shown  into  the  room  where 
Turner  was  confined.  I  found  him 
quietly  smoking  a  short  pipe,  and 
apparently  waiting  my  arrival. 
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By  his  side  stood  a  small  table, 
on  which  lay  some  sheets  of  paper 
closely  written  over. 

"  '  Will  you  forgive  me  for 
troubling  you1?'  he  said.  'I  had 
accidentally  heard  of  the  presence 
here  of  a  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  leading  New  York  journals, 
and  I  would  rather  trust  a  man 
fresh  from  the  East  than  any  resi- 
dent of  this  town.  But  surely,' 
he  added,  as  I  took  the  chair  he 
had  offered  me,  '  your  name  must 
be  Hastings.  If  so,  you  are  not 
the  man  to  be  ashamed  to  recog- 
nise Fitzgerald,  your  old  college 
chum.  A  law  student  who  has 
knocked  about  the  world  wellnigh 
a  score  of  years,  is  likely  to  under- 
stand that  a  man  may  be  a  danger- 
ous criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
and  yet  a  well-meaning  enough  sort 
of  fellow  in  reality.' 

"  Even  my  remembrance  of  the 
proverbial  coolness  of  my  old 
friend  had  not  prepared  me  for 
this  address.  I  had  expected  a 
certain  amount  of  embarrassment, 
perhaps  some  hesitation  or  doubt, 
as  to  whether  he  should  make 
himself  known  to  me,  lest  I  should 
repudiate  all  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  His  attitude  was 
not  in  the  least  that  of  a  man  who 
feels  that  he  owes  apologies,  or  at 
all  events  explanations,  to  his  old 
friends,  before  he  can  meet  them 
on  equal  terms. 

"  I  was  too  deeply  impressed  by 
the  horror  of  his  position  not -to 
do  my  best  to  conquer  any  feeling 
of  repulsion  I  may  have  felt.  I 
could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
to  catch  hold  of  his  hand  and  give 
it  a  friendly  grasp. 

"  *  I  had  hoped  to  meet  you 
under  happier  circumstances,'  I 
said,  huskily. 

"'I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  what  has  to  follow,' 
he  answered  calmly ;  '  but  I  can't 
help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of 


bitterness  when  I  think  that  the 
prize  I  have  been  striving  to 
reach  during  long  years  of  toil 
will,  owing  to  my  death,  be  with- 
held from  the  world  for  an  in- 
definite time  longer.  But  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  by  dwelling 
on  my  feelings.  To  judge  by  the 
howling  of  those  white  savages 
outside,  I  shan't  be  allowed  to  be 
many  minutes  longer  with  you, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  things 
I  want  you  to  do  for  the  sake  of 
old  times.  Those  papers  on  the 
table  contain  a  short  account  of 
my  life,  which  I  think  will  explain 
how  I  have  come  to  my  present 

position.      When  Mr  X ,  the 

leader  of  the  Vigilant  party  who 
attacked  my  house,  has  read  these 
lines,  I  think,  from  what  I  know 
of  him,  that  for  the  benefit  of 
science  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
world  at  large,  he  will  not  allow 
my  collection  to  be  scattered. 
Will  you  place  this  manuscript 
in  his  own  hands  after  you  have 
read  it  1  and  if  you  please,  take 
a  copy  of  it  yourself.  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  ask  you  to  do  what 
you  can  to  prevent  the  utter  waste 
of  a  whole  life's  work.  Poor 
boys  ! '  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  youths  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, who  were  lying  side  by 
side  fast  asleep  on  a  mattress  in 
a  corner  of  the  room — '  poor  boys  ! 
I  might  have  made  something  of 
them  but  for  this  unlucky  ending 
of  all  my  schemes.  So  good-bye, 
old  fellow  !  God  bless  you  !  I  die 
with  the  consciousness  of  having 
striven  hard  to  do  good  to  the 
world.  I  must  pay  for  a  moment 
of  madness  with  my  life,  and, 
harder  by  far,  with  that  of  those 
poor  boys.'  With  a  last  shake  of 
the  hand  I  left  him,  taking  with 
me  the  manuscript,  and  returned 
to  my  hotel,  somewhat  dejected 
by  this  meeting  with  an  old  col- 
lege friend  on  the  eve  of  his 
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execution.  I  had  not  a  sufficient 
sense  of  my  duty  to  my  employers  to 
attend  on  the  occasion ;  but  I  heard 


later  that  the  three  culprits  had 
met  death  with  a  coolness  worthy 
of  their  reputation  for  fearlessness." 


"  Is  that  all  ? "  I  cried,  in  accents  of  ill-suppressed  indignation,  as 
Hastings  quietly  lit  a  cigar  and  commenced  smoking,  without  any  sign 
of  an  intention  to  vouchsafe  us  a  more  satisfactory  ending  than  the 
foregoing;  "and  have  you  kept  us  all  day  listening  to  an  unsolved 
riddle  ?  We  want  to  know  how  Fitzgerald  could  be  innocent  of  the 
four  murders  committed  before  his  house  was  attacked,  and  what  was 
the  mysterious  object  he  was  pursuing  for  the  benefit  of  humanity?" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  returned  Hastings,  quietly,  "  I  can  give  you  no 
explanations.  If  you  won't  make  too  much  row,  however,  to-morrow, 
if  we  all  feel  inclined,  I  will  read  you  the  manuscript,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy  by  me.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  murders ;  but  without 
the  collection  and  its  explanatory  catalogues,  I  am  afraid  you  won't  be 
much  the  wiser  as  to  Fitzgerald's  philanthropical  aims." 

Next  day  after  lunch  Hastings  took  up  his  usual  position,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  following  pages  : — 


FITZGERALD'S  MANUSCRIPT. 


"My  parents  died  when  I  was 
still  a  very  small  child,  and  I  have 
no  distinct  recollection  of  them. 
I  was  taken  charge  of  by  my 
father's  younger  brother,  who  en- 
joyed some  reputation  as  a  physi- 
ologist, and  who  certainly  did  his 
best  to  train  me  for  taking  my 
place  amongst  the  votaries  of  his 
pet  science.  For  this  purpose  he 
early  initiated  me  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  dissecting-room,  and 
when  he  deemed  my  nerves  suffi- 
ciently hardened,  he  revealed  to 
me  in  due  course  all  the  secrets  of 
the  laboratory  of  a  devoted  vivi- 
sectionist.  Before  I  was  eighteen, 
I  could  approach  a  painful  experi- 
ment in  vivisection  with  the  de- 
light experienced  by  the  skilful 
surgeon  in  performing  a  difficult 
operation  from  which  he  antici- 
pates extraordinary  benefit  for  the 
patient.  I  learned  never  to  shrink 
from  the  dissection  of  a  living 
animal,  nor  to  hesitate  in  inflict- 


ing any  amount  of  pain,  if  I  saw 
the  least  chance  of  an  approach 
to  some  discovery  likely  to  benefit 
humanity.  I  had  been  duly  taught 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  higher 
animals,  when  the  cuticle  had  once 
been  pierced,  were  scarcely  inferior 
to  those  of  human  beings ;  but  I 
considered  it  perfectly  justifiable 
that  beasts  should  be  made  to 
suffer  for  the  advancement  of  a 
science  whose  discoveries  were  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  sufferings 
of  human  beings.  It  was  under 
the  empire  of  this  conviction  that 
I  approached  my  work ;  and  even 
before  I  entered  upon  my  regular 
studies  at  the  Dublin  University, 
I  had  acquired  such  skill  and 
strength  of  nerve,  and  such  in- 
difference to  the  sufferings  of  my 
subjects,  that  I  already  was  worthy 
of  the  proud  title  of  '  a  real  artist 
in  vivisection,'  which  was  subse- 
quently conferred  upon  me  by  one 
of  the  great  French  masters." 


Here  Hastings  stopped  for  a  moment  to  explain  that  he  had  thought 
it  best  to  drop  certain  details  given  by  Fitzgerald  in  illustration  of  his 
proficiency  in  vivisection.  He  then  continued  reading  : — 
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"I  had  but  little  opportunity 
at  Dublin  itself  of  adding  to  my 
knowledge  of  this  important  branch 
of  medical  science ;  but  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  vacations  to  attend 
lectures  wherever  an  opportunity 
offered.  The  death  of  my  uncle, 
which  occurred  soon  after  I  had 
taken  my  degree,  left  me  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  means  to  pros- 
ecute my  experiments  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner ;  and  before  I 
was  thirty,  I  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  labours  of  the 
greatest  authorities,  most  of  whose 
experiments  I  found  means  of  re- 
peating independently.  The  result 
of  my  studies  was  a  conviction 
that  the  action  of  the  nerves 
in  mental  as  well  as  physical  dis- 
orders, had  been  singularly  un- 
derrated, not  to  say  entirely  over- 
looked, by  previous  inquirers.  By 
means  of  a  series  of  careful  ex- 
periments, I  found  that  the  ex- 
cision of  certain  important  nerves 
would,  according  to  their  position, 
either  stimulate  or  extirpate  such 
qu'alities  as  courage,  fidelity,  in- 
dustry, patience,  &c.,  which  man- 
kind possesses  in  much  the  same 
degree  as  the  lower  animals.  The 
nerves  I  operated  upon  with  un- 
failing success  exist  in  man ;  and 
from  a  careful  study  of  curious 
medical  cases,  I  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  they  might  be  worked 
upon  with  the  same  useful  effects. 
This  fact  once  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, observations  might  be  made 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
the  other  nerves  capable  of  exer- 
cising an  influence  on  the  human 
character  and  constitution.  If 
successful,  the  inquiry  might 
serve  a  double  purpose  :  it  might 
lead  to  a  new  classification  of  the 
diseases  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  nerves,  and,  further, 
result  in  the  discovery  of  processes 
by  means  of  which  skilful  special- 
ists, operating  on  infants,  might 
eliminate  most  of  the  vicious  in- 


stincts which  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  misery  in  the  world.  A  hered- 
itary tendency  to  drunkenness, 
violence,  or  dishonesty  might  thus 
be  counteracted,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  facility  with  which  more 
tangible  diseases,  such  as  gout  and 
consumption,  might  be  eradicated 
from  the  system  should  they  be 
found,  as  I  fully  anticipated,  to 
depend  upon  a  morbid  condition 
of  certain  nerve-centres.  I  refrain 
from  going  more  deeply  into  pro- 
fessional details,  as  the  result  of 
all  my  experiments  is  set  forth  at 
full  length  in  a  manuscript,  which 
will  be  found  behind  the  dog  in 
Claude  Bernard's  oven.  It  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
add,  that  a  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience in  hospitals  and  on  battle- 
fields has  furnished  me  with  ample 
evidence  in  support  of  my  theory. 
I  have  seen  a  sober  man  become 
an  inveterate  drunkard  on  re- 
covering from  a  fit  of  insensi- 
bility, caused  by  the  fall  of  a 
piece  of  brick  on  his  head  from 
a  scaffolding  he  was  passing  under. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  come 
across  a  dull  and  stupid  fellow 
who,  thanks  to  a  sabre-cut  above 
the  brows,  which  exposed  the 
brain,  was  eventually  converted 
into  a  man  of  delicate  wit,  fer- 
tile imagination,  and  picturesque 
narrative  powers.  The  extraor- 
dinary development  of  certain  fac- 
ulties under  the  influence  of  men- 
tal disease  is  too  well  known  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  it  now.  What 
is  wanted  is  an  opportunity  of 
proving  by  direct  experiment  that 
given  effects  will  result  from  a 
given  operation.  In  the  good  old 
days  I  might  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  experimenting  on  some 
of  those  ruffians  who  are  howling 
outside ;  but  nowadays  a  student 
of  physiology  has  difficulty  enough 
about  puppy  dogs  and  rabbits,  to 
say  nothing  of  men. 

"  I    was    led    to    transfer    my 
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laboratory  to  San  Francisco,  by 
the  accounts  I  had  read  of  the 
disorderly  conditions  of  society 
here.  The  number  of  crimes  of 
violence  was  extremely  great;  and 
I  thought  that  the  make -shift 
hospitals  of  a  new  community 
might  perhaps  afford  me  oppor- 
tunities of  making  the  desired 
experiments  in  corpore  vili.  I 
was  not  wrong  in  my  previsions. 
Some  opportunities  did  offer,  of 
which  I  took  advantage,  taking 
care  to  select  individuals  whose 
death  would  be  a  clear  gain  to  the 
world.  I  was  not  very  successful ; 
but  of  course  the  chances  were 
strongly  against  my  patients  be- 
ing wounded  in  the  precise  man- 
ner I  required,  and  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  treating  the  charges  of 
men  whom  I  temporarily  replaced, 
as  freely  as  I  might  have  done  my 
own. 

"  I  am  now  coming  to  the  in- 
cidents which  have  led  to  my 
being  placed  in  my  present  dis- 
agreeable predicament.  Teddy 
O'Brien  and  St  Valentin  were, 
as  is  well  known,  two  notorious 
characters  in  their  respective 
ways  :  about  ten  days  ago  they 
disappeared  from  their  usual 
haunts,  and  were  finally  traced 
to  my  house,  where  indeed  their 
bodies  will  be  found.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  as  follows.  Poor 
Teddy,  a  splendid  boxer  and  a 
good  enough  fellow  when  sober, 
had  been  playing  cards  with  St 
Valentin  in  a  neighbouring  drink- 
ing-shop.  The  good  stupid  fel- 
low had  no  chance  with  the  pro- 
fessional card  -  sharper,  and  was 
stripped  of  his  last  cent.  Just, 
however,  as  St  Valentin  was 
about  to  land  another  large  stake 
on  credit,  his  big  dog  placed 
his  paw  suddenly  on  his  arm, 
which  caused  the  left  bower  to  fall 
out  of  his  sleeve.  Up  jumped 
Teddy,  and,  vowing  that  he  had 


been  swindled,  seized  the  whole 
of  the  money  still  lying  upon  the 
table,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house 
to  avoid  St  Valentin's  revolver. 
The  little  Frenchman  followed ; 
but  only  caught  him  up  just  as 
he  had  plunged  into  the  door  of 
my  house,  which  one  of  the  boys 
had  opened  on  seeing  Teddy's 
danger.  The  Frenchman  entered 
after  him,  before  the  door  could 
be  closed,  and  with  him  the  dog. 
When  Teddy  saw  a  pistol  pointed 
at  his  head,  he  threw  himself  on 
one  side,  so  that  the  bullet  only 
grazed  his  cheek,  and  struck  out 
violently  at  his  adversary.  I  was 
aroused  from  my  studies  by  the 
sound  of  the  shot,  followed  by  a 
groan  and  a  heavy  fall.  When  I 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  one 
boy  was  trying  to  remove  a  fallen 
body,  and  the  other  endeavouring 
vainly  to  assist  poor  Teddy,  who 
was  struggling  for  his  life  with 
St  Valentin's  wolf-hound.  Before 
I  could  interfere,  he  staggered  and 
fell  backwards,  dragging  the  dog 
with  him.  Both  were  dead  :  the 
brute  had  torn  out  Teddy's  wind- 
pipe, and  the  prize-fighter's  iron 
hands,  in  the  convulsions  of  death, 
had  crushed  the  dog's  throat  and 
neck  into  a  shapeless  mass.  See- 
ing that  life  was  extinct  in  the 
nobler  animals,  I  turned  to  St 
Valentin.  His  heart  was  still 
beating,  and  we  carried  him  into 
a  room  where  Teddy  had  occasion- 
ally slept :  he  was  suffering  from 
a  deep  wound  on  the  skull,  caused, 
we  ascertained,  by  his  head  hav- 
ing come  into  violent  contact 
with  the  lock  of  the  front  door 
when  he  fell  beneath  Teddy's 
blow.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  save 
St  Valentin's  life,  although,  of 
course,  complications  might  mani- 
fest themselves.  I  applied  the 
needful  bandages,  and  arranged 
with  the  boys  to  keep  watch  by 
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turns  on  him.     The  following  day 
the  patient  recovered  his  speech ; 
but    there    was    an     incoherency 
about  his  language,  and  a  peculiar 
indistinctness    about    his   pronun- 
ciation, that  rendered  it    evident 
to  me  that  the  blow  on  the  head 
had  produced  internal  injuries  of 
a  serious  character.    The  following 
morning  the  symptoms  became  so 
marked  that  I  was  convinced  that 
a  fragment  of  the  skull  was  pres- 
sing on  the  brain  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  paralysis.     My 
journal  contains  a  full  professional 
account  of  the  symptoms  that  led 
me  to   conclude   that   the   opera- 
tion of  trepanning  was  absolutely 
necessary    to    save    the    patient. 
This  operation  I  accordingly  per- 
formed, with  a  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  all  the   precautions   pre- 
scribed by  the  greatest  authorities 
who  have  dealt  with  the  subject 
since  the  days  of  Ambroise  Pare. 
It  was  so  far  successful  that  St 
Valentin  awoke  immediately  from 
the  state  of  coma  into  which  he 
had  fallen  soon  after  he  recovered 
his  senses ;   but,   contrary  to  the 
results    experienced    on    previous 
occasions,  he  appeared  to  be  still 
so  far  under  the  influence  of  the 
shock  his  system  had  suffered,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  understanding 
or  replying   to  the  simplest  sen- 
tence  addressed  to  him.     A  few 
hours  of  careful  attention  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  unless  some 
remedy  were  found,  the  quick-wit- 
ted energetic    gambler  would    re- 
main a  hopeless   idiot.     I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  attempt  the  excision 
of  a  particular  nerve,  which  was 
fortunately   easily   to   be    got    at 
through  the  fissure  in  the  skull. 
I  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  this 
decision.      In  spite  of   the   regu- 
larity of  the  features  of  the  man 
lying    before    me,    it    has    seldom 
been  my  fate  to  gaze  on  a  lower 
countenance     than     his.       I    had 


heard  of  him  as  a  heartless  gam- 
bler, and  I  had  proofs  of  his  con- 
tempt for  human  life ;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  extent  of 
his  actual  criminality,  there  was 
cruel  assassin,  cowardly  perjurer, 
mean  puppy,  and  contemptible 
villain  clearly  legible  in  the  lines 
of  his  face.  Should  he  die  under 
the  operation  I  was  about  to  per- 
form, nothing  would  be  lost  to 
society.  I  should  not  perhaps 
have  been  justified  in  attempting 
the  experiment,  had  I  seen  the 
remotest  chance  of  his  ever  re- 
covering his  intellect.  As  it  was, 
death  was  far  preferable  to  the 
existence  mapped  out  for  him  by 
fate.  If  I  succeeded,  the  benefit 
to  the  whole  human  race  might 
be  infinite.  I  should  establish  the 
soundness  of  my  theory,  that  a 
man  born  with  the  vilest  heredi- 
tary instincts  might,  by  means  of 
a  simple  operation,  be  converted 
into  a  useful  member  of  society. 
Once  establish  my  discovery  as  a 
recognised  fact,  and  the  whole  of 
the  criminal  classes,  now  the  bane 
of  all  civilised  societies,  might 
rapidly  be  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  persons  who,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  would  not  be  specially 
biassed  in  favour  of  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery and  crime.  I  have  said 
enough  to  make  my  motives  clear. 
I  performed  the  operation,  and  the 
result  exceeded  my  expectations. 
Before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
St  Valentin  had  sunk  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  to- 
wards nightfall.  The  moment  I 
had  been  anxiously  awaiting  had 
come  at  last. 

"  '  You  have  saved  my  life,'  he 
said,  'although  I  have  richly  de- 
served death.' 

"  I  would  not  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue. I  felt  that  the  least  ex- 
citement might  prove  fatal.  I 
told  him  rather  sharply  to  hold 
his  tongue,  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
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make  all  our  efforts  useless,  and 
administered   a    sleeping-draught, 
which   he  took  with  the  docility 
of   a   trusting   child.      In   a   few 
minutes  he  sank  into  a  peaceful 
slumber.      Until  they  closed,  his 
eyes    remained   fixed   upon   mine 
with  the  absorbed  look  of  a  grate- 
ful   dog.      The    experiment    had 
been  successful  beyond  my  wildest 
hopes.     The  few  words  uttered  by 
St  Valentin,  accompanied  by  that 
haunting  glance,  were  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  complete  transformation 
of  his  nature.     It  appeared  to  me, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  an 
imagination  unduly  stimulated  by 
long  watching  and  anxious  medi- 
tation, as  if  the  creases,  in  which 
the  misdeeds  and  evil  longings  of 
a  short  but  active   life   had   left 
their   stamp  upon  his  face,   were 
gradually  being  smoothed  out  be- 
fore   my  very  eyes,  as  if   by  an 
invisible  hand.     I  saw  greed,  low 
cunning,  treachery,  and  spite  fall- 
ing off  like  scales.     Beneath  the 
magic  wand  of  science  the  leopard 
had  been  made  to  change  his  spots. 
At  first  sight  it  will  appear  certain 
that   my  overwrought   fancy  had 
made  me  the  victim  of  a  strange 
delusion.      Even    if    the    inward 
change  had  commenced,  how  could 
it  have  become  manifest  externally 
with  the  rapidity  I  have  described  1 
But  after  all,  did  not  history  recall 
instances  of  changes  from  good  to 
evil  and  from  evil  to  good  equally 
sudden  and  striking,  and  equally 
patent  to  all  beholders?     To  say 
nothing  of  the  softening  light  cast 
by  death   on   every  human    coun- 
tenance   not    distorted    by    some 
atrocious  final  spasm,  why  should 
not   a   fundamental   change   in   a 
man's   nature  be  as  rapidly  mir- 
rored  on   his   face   as   the    mock 
passions  of  the  stage  on   that  of 
a  trained  actor?      Nay,    more,   if 
that  fundamental  change  had,  as 
I    verily    believed,    indeed    taken 


place,  what  I  now  saw  was  only 
its  natural  result. 

"Sustained  by  the  conviction 
that  my  life's  devotion  had  at 
length  been  rewarded  by  the 
achievement  of  a  discovery  the 
benefit  of  which  to  humanity  it 
was  impossible  to  overrate,  I 
watched  contentedly  by  his  bed- 
side until  the  first  grey  light  of 
dawn  stole  through  the  shutters. 
My  life  on  the  whole  has  not  been 
an  unhappy  one,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  given  but  to  few  to  feel  the 
happiness  that  pervaded  my  being 
during  those  hours.  There  was 
still  much  to  be  done  before  the 
pedantry  of  science  and  the  dull 
routine  of  social  government  could 
be  overcome  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  admit  of  the  general  application 
of  my  process. 

"Just  as  the  shivering  feeling 
of  depression  which,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
succeeds  a  sleepless  night,  began 
to  creep  over  me,  St  Valentin 
awoke.  The  first  sun-rays  lighted 
up  his  face,  which  shone  with  a 
more  death-like  pallor  in  contrast 
with  the  long  black  locks  and 
mustachio  :  the  bandage  about  his 
temples,  flecked  here  and  there 
with  clotted  blood,  added  a  pecu- 
liarly weird  look  to  the  long  oval 
of  his  countenance. 

"  '  What  have  you  done  to  me  ? ' 
he  said ;  '  by  what  superhuman 
power  is  my  nature  so  changed 
and  softened  that  I  overflow  with 
intense  gratitude  to  you,  mingled 
with  a  hideous  loathing  of  my- 
self?' 

"  '  For  pity's  sake  ! '  I  cried  des- 
perately, 'think  of  nothing  but 
getting  well ;  the  least  excitement 
may  ruin  all.' 

"'And  end  in  my  death,'  he 
retorted,  with  sudden  fierceness. 
'  Would  you  wish  me  to  live  under 
the  frightful  weight  of  dishonour 
I  now  feel  for  the  first  time  ?  In- 
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deed,  how  can  I  live  ? '  he  added,     the   mud    just    outside    the    hall 

with   a   bitter  laugh :  '  the  wolf's 

teeth  are   drawn;   what   place  is 

there  left  for  him  in  the  struggle 

for  existence  ?     I  cannot  return  to 

my  former  life,  and  I  am  unfitted 

for  any  other.' 

"I  tried  a  few  words  of  com- 
fort. '  Stop,'  said  he  ;  *  you  mean 
well,  but  you  have  been  very  cruel 
in  your  kindness.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  toss  me  out  into 
the  street  to  become  the  prey  of 
dogs  and  turkey-buzzards,  instead 
of  bringing  me  back  to  life  to 
suffer  the  agony  of  shame  I  now 
endure.  For  the  first  time  I 
realise  the  depth  of  my  degrada- 
tion. I  cannot  bear  to  live,  loath- 
ing myself  body  and  soul  as  I  now 
do.  The  men  of  my  race,  with  all 
their  faults,  have  always  known 
how  to  die.  Thanks — farewell ! ' 
Before  I  had  time  to  interpose,  he 
had  violently  torn  the  bandage  from 
his  brows,  and  dashed  his  wounded 
skull  with  such  strength  against 
the  wall  that  the  blood  gushed 
out  in  streams,  and  he  fell  back 
into  my  arms  with  one  convulsive 
shiver — dead  !  And  with  him 
died  all  my  schemes  —  the  fruit 
of  all  my  labours.  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  despair. 

"  As  I  sat  gazing  at  the  corpse 
with  purposeless  eyes,  my  brain 
dizzy  and  confused  by  the  com- 
bined influences  of  long  watching 
and  the  frightful  disappointment 
that  had  ruined  all  my  hopes,  I 
was  roused  to  consciousness  by 
two  revolver-shots  fired  in  the 
direction  of  the  entrance.  The 
combative  instinct,  which  is  per- 
haps the  last  to  die  in  natures  like 
mine,  brought  me  to  my  feet  in  a 
moment.  I  rushed  towards  the 
sound,  snatching  up  a  revolver  as 
I  ran.  It  was  too  late.  The  two 
boys  stood  gazing,  half  triumph- 
antly, half  regretfully,  at  the 
bodies  of  two  men  stretched  in 


the  mud  just  outside  the 
door.  Without  a  word  I  ap- 
proached the  wounded  men,  and 
after  a  short  examination  re-en- 
tered the  house  and  closed  the 
door.  They  were  both  quite 
dead. 

"  Frederick,  the  white  boy,  then 
drew  near  to  me,  and  laying  his 
hand  timidly  on  my  arm,  'They 
tried  to  force  their  way  into  the 
house,'  he  said,  in  deprecating 
tones;  '  they  swore  they  would 
roust  out  that  beggar,  St  Valen- 
tin, or  his  carcass,  and  as  we  had 
your  orders  to  admit  no  one,  we 
told  them  they  could  not  come  in. 
They  drew  upon  us ;  but  you  have 
trained  us  to  shoot  quickly,  and 
they  both  fell  before  they  could 
pull  the  triggers  of  their  revolvers. 
One  fellow  is  still  grasping  his, 
and  the  other  man's  is  lying  there 
close  to  the  bottom  step.' 

"  '  "Who  sent  them  1 '  I  asked. 

"  « They  spoke  of  the  Vigilance.' 

"There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  Those  two  rowdies,  who  be- 
longed to  a  set  I  had  once  got  the 
better  of,  thought  they  saw  their 
opportunity  for  revenge  ;  they 
were  not  mistaken,  although 
things  had  scarcely  taken  the 
course  they  had  pictured  to  them- 
selves. The  game  was  up  ;  before 
many  hours  had  elapsed,  a  swarm 
of  men,  utterly  insensible  to  all 
reasoning,  would  demand  admit- 
tance to  my  house.  There  were 
the  dead  men  lying  before  the 
door.  Yes ;  and  there,  not  one 
hundred  yards  off,  were  a  dozen  of 
their  comrades  coming  towards  the 
house.  They  would  force  their  way 
in  and  find  poor  Ted's  body,  with 
St  Valentin's  bathed  in  fresh 
blood;  they  would  ask  no  ques- 
tions; we  should  be  carried  off 
and  '  lynched,'  whilst  the  contents 
of  the  house,  the  results  of  many 
years'  unceasing  labours  —  my 
models,  my  anatomical  prepara- 
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tions,  even  to  the  manuscript 
records  of  my  disco veries— would 
inevitably  be  destroyed.  Should 
I  tamely  submit  to  the  utter  an- 
nihilation of  everything  I  most 
cared  for?  The  wild  blood  that 
'runs  in  every  Englishman's  veins, 
beneath  the  calm  and  disciplined 
surface,  was  now  fully  aroused. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  mulatto, 
Sam,  cried  out  in  excited  tones, 
'  They  are  coming  !  what  shall  we 
do,  master  ? ' 

"  '  Stop  them  ! '  I  said  violently  ; 
*  bolt  and  bar  the  door,  and  show 
them  what  our  revolvers  can  do, 
if  they  attempt  to  break  it  in.' 

"'They  have  got  a  large  white 
handkerchief  on  a  stick/  said  Fred  ; 
1  that  means  a  flag  of  truce,  doesn't 
it  ?  One  man  is  coming  on  quite 
alone.' 

" '  I  will  speak  to  him,'  I  an- 
swered, handing  my  revolver  to 
Sam  and  opening  the  door. 

"The  man  drew  near — a  fine 
soldierly  -  looking  fellow,  a  West 
Point  cadet  in  earlier  days,  to 
judge  by  his  way  of  speaking. 

"  '  Do  you  mean  to  fight  1 '  he 
said.  '  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but 
there  is  no  use  in  deceiving  you  : 
the  boys  have  condemned  you  al- 
ready for  the  sake  of  the  two 
scoundrels  lying  there,  and  we  are 
scarcely  strong  enough — I  mean 
the  Vigilance,  in  whose  name  I 
am  here — to  get  you  off,  even  if 
you  could  prove  your  innocence. 
Take  my  advice  and  run  for  it. 
There  is  an  English  ship  just  get- 
ting up  steam  in  the  port,  and  the 
way  will  be  open  enough  for  fel- 
lows like  you  for  the  next  hour  or 
two.  It  will  take  us  fully  that 
to  get  our  men  together  and  or- 
ganise the  siege.' 

"  '  I  am  grateful  to  you,'  I  re- 
plied, '  for  a  piece  of  unlooked-for 
kindness,  and  I  know  that  I  am 
condemned  beyond  hope ;  but  I 
can't  run  away  just  to  save  my 


skin,  leaving  everything  I  have 
worked  for  to  perish  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob.' 

"  <  But  think  of  the  boys.  I 
don't  know  what  they  are  to  you ; 
but  can  you  bear  to  see  them 
hanged  before  your  eyes  ? ' 

"  '  The  boys  are  free,  and  might 
go  if  they  pleased ;  but  they  will 
stay,  and  we  shall  die  together. 
They  have  no  one  but  me,  and  I 
can't  live  when  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  having  is  torn 
from  me.' 

"  '  As  you  will,'  rejoined  my 
unexpected  friend ;  '  but  you  will 
let  us  remove  this  carrion  :  that 
was  my  pretext  for  approaching 
you  under  flag  of  truce,  and  those 
skunks  are  already  getting  im- 
patient.' 

"  I  gave  him  one  look  of  heart- 
felt gratitude,  and  re-entered  the 
house  to  prepare  for  defence.  I 
soon  heard  the  curses  and  foul 
language  of  the  rowdies,  as  they 
carried  off  their  dead  comrades. 
I  had  not  misjudged  my  enemies  : 
they  all  vowed  they  would  burn 
my  house  to  the  ground,  and  not 
leave  a  vestige  of  '  his  tarnation 
scientific  muck  on  the  face  of  this 
continent.' 

"I  had  always  been  prepared 
for  a  sudden  assault.  The  house 
was  only  open  to  attack  in  front : 
it  was  built  of  massive  logs,  strong- 
ly clamped  together,  and  was  per- 
fectly bullet-proof.  The  aperture 
at  the  back  was  a  very  narrow 
one,  and  so  secured  as  to  offer 
more  resistance  than  the  main 
walls  ;  the  windows  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  door  were  closed 
with  iron  shutters,  leaving  nothing 
but  loopholes  to  fire  through,  some 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  On  the 
upper  floor  a  kind  of  verandah  ran 
round  the  house  :  it  was  protected 
by  a  log  parapet  five  feet  high, 
pierced  with  loopholes,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  command  all  the 
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approaches  to  the  house.  They 
would  scarcely  use  artillery,  owing 
to  the  risk  to  the  town;  or  fire, 
owing  to  the  close  vicinity  of  a 
large  powder-magazine.  I  men- 
tion these  facts,  in  order  to  ex- 
onerate from  blame  the  com- 
mander of  the  attacking  party. 
I  owe  him  this  much,  in  return  for 
the  consideration  shown  to  a  man 
who  had  no  claim  upon  him  be- 
yond that  of  being  a  fellow-worker 
in  the  field  of  science.  The  result 
is  now  known  to  all :  we  might 
have  held  out  for  months  and  got 
good  terms,  as  we  had  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  water  from  a  well 
in  the  house.  But  unluckily, 
through  some  blunder  of  poor 
Teddy's,  our  stock  of  ammunition 
had  got  wet.  If  I  had  managed 
to  reach  the  hotel,  I  think  the 
director,  who  owes  me  a  good  turn, 
would  have  got  the  boys  smuggled 
away.  The  mob  would  have  pro- 
bably been  satisfied  with  hanging 
me,  and  I  meant  to  give  myself 
up  without  resistance,  on  condition 
that  my  collection  was  preserved. 
But  I  had  been  much  overworked 
recently,  and  the  consequence  was 
I  forgot  the  lazos  of  those  Mexi- 
can cowboys,  and  we  had  left  our 
revolvers  behind,  to  avoid  carry- 
ing unnecessary  weight  during  the 
rush.  Poor  boys !  there  is  no 
hope  for  them  ;  but  after  all,  death 
is  no  such  misfortune  when  you 
have  no  ties  to  attach  you  to  life. 
They  are  no  kin  of  mine  :  I  picked 
them  out  of  the  Mississippi.  A 
steamer  blew  up  close  to  our  own, 
and  I  saw  the  mulatto  swimming 


pluckily  with  one  hand,  whilst  the 
other  supported  the  body  of  his 
white  half-brother,  who  had  been 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  splinter. 
That  was  last  year;  since  then 
they  have  lived  with  me.  The 
father  was  a  planter,  who  was 
moving  down  the  river  with  all 
his  belongings  to  a  new  plantation 
he  had  bought.  Everything  was 
lost  in  the  wreck.  The  boys  have 
shown  me  a  grateful  attachment, 
which  has  prevented  me  from  re- 
gretting a  departure  from  my  vow 
never  to  bind  myself  by  human 
sympathies  until  I  had  worked 
out  the  problem  I  had  undertaken 
to  solve.  Will  that  problem  ever 
be  solved,  and  by  whom  ?  My 
collection  contains  all  the  mate- 
rials for  its  theoretical  solution; 
but  who  will  care  to  resort  to 
practice,  at  the  risk  of  being  treat- 
ed as  a  murderer.  I  originally 
formed  the  collection  of  horrors 
in  the  first  rooms  to  show  how 
little  hesitation  had  been  felt 
in  sacrificing  human  life  when 
the  stake  at  issue  was  of  far  less 
importance. 

"  I  have  but  one  word  to  add. 
I  freely  admit  that  I  had  no  right 
to  sacrifice  a  score  of  lives  in  de- 
fence of  my  collection ;  but  my 
nerves  were  overstrung  by  seventy- 
two  hours'  watching,  and  blow- 
after  blow  had  quite  upset  my 
judgment.  In  short,  I  was  a 
dangerous  madman  for  the  time, 
driven  distracted  by  an  agony  as 
fierce  as  that  which  gets  posses- 
sion of  a  poor  beast  robbed  of  her 
young." 


"  There,"  said  the  journalist,  "  is  the  end  of  my  holding  forth.  I 
am  off  to  see  how  many  knots  we  ran  yesterday.  The  story  is  yours, 
gentlemen ;  you  may  publish  it  if  you  please.  In  the  meantime,  I  think 
I  have  furnished  you  with  a  very  pretty  subject  for  discussion." 

And  discuss  it  we  did,  that  day  and  every  day  until  we  separated  at 
Liverpool,  with  about  as  much  result  as  is  usually  derived  from  such 
discussions. 
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LAURENCE    OLIPHANT. 


IT  is  with  a  pang  that  one 
writes  for  the  last  time  a  well- 
known  name,  or  speaks  with 
tones  subdued  the  familiar  and 
friendly  syllables  once  uttered  so 
lightly.  The  circle  contracts  with 
the  increasing  years ;  the  lights  go 
out  one  by  one  in  the  windows 
that  once  sent  forth  so  pleasant 
a  greeting  into  the  night.  Wher- 
ever we  move  there  is  a  vacancy, 
a  place  that  can  be  filled  no  more ; 
and  I  know  nobody  living  who 
can  fill  the  place  made  vacant  on 
that  dull  December  day  which  has 
just  gained  the  illustration  of 
Laurence  Oliphant's  name.  He 
was  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  so 
certain  that  he  had  yet  a  great 
work  to  do  in  the  world,  so  con- 
fident of  victory  over  all  the  pre- 
sages of  death,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  him  as  we  do  of 
other  men  who  have  reached  the 
further  confines  of  middle  life,  and 
are  within  reach  of  the  snows  of 
age.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
are  ever  young.  His  spirit  was 
indomitable,  and  even  his  bodily 
frame,  though  shaken  by  illness, 
still  so  elastic  and  capable  of  sud- 
den recoveries,  that  to  associate 
the  idea  of  death  with  his  won- 
derful personality  was  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  But 
it  has  been  done.  Faith  and  the 
aid  of  all  sweet  spirits  have  not 
delivered  him  from  the  dismissal, 
which,  indeed,  in  his  very  human 
and  tender  heart,  worn  by  much 
traffic  with  the  world  and  much 
experience  of  its  falseness,  he  was 
glad  enough  to  anticipate,  had  not 
the  thought  of  a  great  work  to  do 
held  him  back.  But  whatever 
the  value  of  that  work  may  be — 
and  to  sober  minds  it  was  always 
too  perplexing  for  easy  judgment 


— it  is  now  evident  that  the  great 
Ruler  of  all  things  can  do  without 
it  in  His  management  of  this 
world,  —  a  thing  which  to  all 
prophets  and  consciously  inspired 
teachers  it  is  so  hard  to  learn  and 
so  difficult  to  realise. 

This  man,  by  whose  loss  the 
world  is  so  much  the  poorer,  was 
an  adventurer,  a  traveller,  a  born 
statesman,  a  trained  diplomatist, 
a  keen  and  shrewd  man  of  business. 
No  man  was  keener  to  see  an  op- 
portunity or  an  advantage,  or  more 
intent  upon  work  and  production  ; 
no  man  ever  loved  action  and 
movement  more  completely,  or 
had  a  more  cordial,  almost  boyish, 
pleasure  in  being  in  the  heart  of 
all  that  was  going  on.  Yet  above 
all,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
perpetual  business,  his  pleasures, 
his  love  of  society,  he  was  a  vis- 
ionary— one  of  the  race  to  which 
the  unseen  is  always  more  present 
than  the  palpable.  He  was  like 
Gordon,  our  other  and  greater 
hero,  in  this  prevailing  spiritual 
atmosphere  which  filled  his  life; 
though  Gordon  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  content  (with 
a  few  eccentricities)  with  the 
faith  of  Christianity ;  whereas 
Oliphant's  was  a  mysticism  of 
his  own,  which  he  fully  believed 
to  be  developed  out  of  Christi- 
anity, but  which  had  not  always 
the  sanity  and  reasonableness  of 
divine  religion.  In  his  most  world- 
ly days,  the  favourite  of  London 
drawing  -  rooms,  a  brilliant  man 
about  town,  his  mind  had  already 
begun  to  seize  upon  every  element 
of  vagrant  spiritualism  that  then 
was  floating  about  between  two 
worlds — not  with  the  half-belief 
half-scorn  which  moves  so  many, 
but  at  first  with  intense  realisation 
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of  a  something  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  him,  and  afterwards, 
when  his  ideas  developed,  with 
the  equal  intense  contempt  of  a 
spirit  which  had  outgrown  child- 
ish things.  There  have  been  other 
men  as  brilliant  in  thought  and 
expression,  as  varied  in  capability, 
though  few  combining  so  many 
gifts ;  but  it  was  this  mystical 
element,  underlying  and  overlap- 
ping everything,  that  gave  its 
wholly  individual  character,  its 
irresistible  attraction  and  repul- 
sion and  never-failing  interest,  to 
Laurence  Oliphant's  life. 

He  was  born  of  one  of  the 
Perthshire  branches  of  the  Oli- 
phant family,  his  father,  I  think, 
having  been  the  brother  of  a  late 
Oliphant  of  Oondie.  There  was 
a  pleasant  superstition  of  kindred 
between  us,  which  had  no  exist- 
ence save  in  the  far  and  misty 
distance  of  centuries,  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  a  Scottish  genealo- 
gist; my  own  family,  the  Oliphants 
of  Kellie,  in  Fife  (died  down  into 
landlessness  and  obscurity  many 
generations  ago),  having  been  the 
first  offshoot,  as  his  was  one  of  the 
last,  from  the  parent  stock.  The 
father  of  Laurence,  Sir  Anthony 
Oliphant,  a  lawyer  of  repute,  and 
withal,  it  is  said,  something  of  a 
visionary  too,  ended  his  life  as 
Chief  -  Justice  of  Ceylon,  after 
holding  other  colonial  appoint- 
ments ;  and  his  mother  was  of 
Dutch  descent,  met  and  married 
at  the  Cape  while  Anthony  Oli- 
phant served  there.  He  was  their 
only  child,  and  his  education  was 
a  little  irregular :  strange  scenes 
and  men,  the  continually  passing 
crowd,  including  every  kind  of 
personage,  which  streams  by  a 
colonial  station  on  the  way  to 
India,  affording  endless  entertain- 
ment and  insight  into  humanity, 
more  interesting  than  books,  to 
the  keen-sighted  and  all-observant 
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boy/  His  own  '  Episodes  in  a  Life 
of  Adventure,'  first  published  in 
this  Magazine  under  the  title  of 
'Moss  from  a  Rolling  Stone,' 
afford  a  delightful  record  of  his 
early  adventures  and  of  the  ever- 
humorous,  ever -active  lad,  seeing 
fun  and  loving  excitement  in  every- 
thing, who  sets  before  us  now  the 
old  overland  route  —  far  more 
amusing  than  the  present  well- 
regulated  traflic  to  India  —  by 
which  he  made  his  way  at  twelve, 
through  all  sorts  of  happy  in- 
cidents, to  Ceylon  :  now  the 
wonderful  beauties  and  risks  of 
that  wonderful  island ;  now  the 
tumults  and  wars  of  1848  in  Italy 
— where  he  went  with  his  father 
during  an  official's  holiday — the 
fervent  Roman  mob  carrying  with 
it,  of  course  in  the  front  rank,  a 
certain  bright-eyed  English  boy, 
all  aglow  with  fun  and  mischief 
and  sympathy,  to  see  and  note 
everything.  Two  years'  wander- 
ing thus,  in  the  midst  of  many 
tumultuous  and  exciting,  and  now 
historical  scenes,  did  probably  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  young  capacity,  which 
was  in  no  way  scholastic,  than 
Cambridge,  which  had  been  his 
proper  destination,  could  have 
done ;  and  he  ended  these  early 
and  manifold  adventures  by  set- 
tling down  in  Ceylon,  on  his  fa- 
ther's return  there,  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  finally  at  the  Ceylon  bar, 
where  he  had,  he  tells  us,  "some 
curious  legal  experiences,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  that,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  I  had  been  engaged 
in  twenty  -  three  murder  cases." 
After  a  youth  so  full  of  anima- 
tion and  movement,  his  first  inde- 
pendent step  was  an  expedition  to 
Nepaul  as  the  guest  of  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  of  those 
interesting  Orientals  who  have 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  English 
society,  Jung  Bahadoor.  This  trip, 
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into  a  country  almost  unknown, 
and  full  of  Eastern  magnificence 
and  picturesqueness,  brought  to 
the  young  man  his  first  literary 
success — a  success,  however,  not 
so  much  of  literature  as  of  adven- 
ture, though  the  book  was  so  far 
different  from  an  ordinary  travel- 
book  that  the  lively  narrative  was 
running  over  with  youthful  spirit 
and  originality.  After  this  he 
came  to  England,  at  once  to  get 
himself  called  to  the  Scotch  and 
English  bars  —  a  "  very  uninter- 
esting operation" — and  to  bring 
out  his  book.  But  scarcely  pois- 
ing upon  one  foot  for  a  month  or 
two,  he  was  off  again — to  Russia 
this  time — just  before  the  Cri- 
mean war,  when  every  information 
on  that  subject  was  fresh  and  im- 
portant ;  thence  to  America,  a  lit- 
tle later,  with  Lord  Elgin;  again 
in  the  Crimea,  in  America,  in  In- 
dia— from  one  quarter  of  the  world 
to  another — always  in  the  heart  and 
heat  of  everything  that  was  going 
on;  always  with  every  faculty  alert, 
ready  to  seize  an  incident  in  the 
picturesque  background,  or  make  a 
flying  sketch  of  national  manners 
and  ways,  even  while  drawing  up  a 
protocol  or  condensing  a  precis.  A 
more  bright,  varied,  and  delightful 
picture  of  vigorous  and  capable 
youth,  good  for  everything  that 
came  in  his  way — the  hunting- 
field,  or  the  ball  -  room,  or  the 
council  -  chamber,  or  those  wilds 
where  nature  is  known  unveiled, 
and  even  guile  is  primitive — could 
not  be  than  that  which  the  '  Epi- 
sodes in  a  Life  of  Adventure ' 
affords.  It  is  full  of  humour,  of 
ready  wit,  of  understanding,  and 
the  brightest  play  of  intelligence, 
and  shows  how  a  young  man  can 
use  his  life  and  enjoy  it,  with 
every  day  and  moment  full,  with 
a  youthful  ardour  and  careless 
courage  and  strength  which  are 
exhilarating  to  behold.  Good  luck 


and  good  friends,  and  a  hundred 
chances,  of  dangers  to  run,  know- 
ledge to  acquire,  service  to  render, 
came  in  his  way.  Never  did  such 
a  crowd  of  adventures  happen  to  a 
tame  spirit.  Japan  was  the  most 
exciting  of  all,  for  there  a  struggle 
for  life,  in  which  the  hero  of  so 
many  incidents  was  badly  wound- 
ed, gave  a  new  variety  to  the 
record.  And  when  nothing  excit- 
ing was  at  hand  in  diplomacy  to 
employ  him,  a  revolution  some- 
where, in  Poland  or  with  Gari- 
baldi, would  present  itself,  to  carry 
on  the  extraordinary  strain  of  ad- 
venture, which  kept  all  his  faculties 
in  the  liveliest  exercise.  These  in- 
terludes, however,  were  but  by  the 
way,  to  fill  up  the  crevices  of  time, 
which  was  generally  well  occupied 
by  official  business.  And  in  the 
gravest  moments  of  that  business, 
as  well  as  in  the  wildest  lawless 
expedition  on  which  pure  love  of 
adventure  carried  him,  this  gay, 
dauntless,  light-hearted  rover  was 
at  all  times,  and  almost  from  his 
earliest  youth,  a  man  of  original 
ideas,  of  singular  insight,  forming 
judgments  often  as  just  as  they 
were  vivid,  both  of  men  and  things ; 
a  natural  observer  and  critic  as 
well  as  humorist,  seeing  and  not- 
ing every  detail  of  interest,  and  as 
capable  of  affording  information  to 
a  statesman  as  amusement  to  a 
group  of  listeners.  His  wander- 
ings threw  him  in  the  way  of  all 
kinds  of  interesting  and  important 
people.  And  he  had  that  easy 
and  delightful  gift  of  conversation 
-which  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
of  social  talismans.  Few  men 
talked  so  well ;  but  he  never  over- 
bore the  lesser  voices,  or  neglect- 
ed to  hear  a  humble  interlocutor. 
He  talked  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  mind,  because  he  had  a 
natural  illustration  for  everything 
in  his  immense  experience,  and 
scarcely  a  word  could  be  said  that 
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was  not  a  suggestion  to  his  full 
and  teeming  spirit.  How  delight- 
ful that  talk  was,  how  full  of  life 
and  naturalness,  never  out  of  place, 
whoever  his  companions  might  be 
— and  some  of  them  were  very 
great,  and  some  of  them  queer 
enough  —  nobody  who  ever  met 
him  will  need  to  be  reminded. 

After  a  youth  so  full  of  exciting 
and  wonderful  adventures,  it  was 
perhaps  a  dangerous  experiment 
for  such  a  man  to  come  home  to 
political  life  in  England,  with  all 
its  conventionalities  and  party  ne- 
cessities. He  had  been  trained, 
indeed,  in  those  expedients  of  dip- 
lomacy which  so  often  decide  the 
character  of  national  changes.  He 
had  learned  the  skill,  the  caution, 
the  tact  with  which  one  plenipo- 
tentiary must  encounter,  watch, 
observe,  yield  to,  or  resist  another, 
until  between  them,  by  successive 
manipulations,  a  treaty  is  made 
that  will  hold  water,  or  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  men  and  trade  may 
be  reconciled.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tual and  existing  groundworks  of 
international  intercourse  we,  in 
fact,  owe  altogether  to  him,  as 
is  generally  believed ;  and  he  had 
mastered  all  the  expedients  of 
that  highly  polished  and  perfected 
science.  But  the  ways  of  Parlia- 
ment were  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  acquire  than  that  skilful  fence 
with  equally  skilful  opponents, 
which  makes  diplomacy  so  fine  and 
so  fascinating  an  art.  The  methods 
were  less  fine  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons even  in  that  day,  which  was 
in  its  turn  much  better  than  the 
bear-garden  which  we  sometimes 
have  the  pain  and  grief  to  listen 
to  now.  But  the  infinite  talk  about 
nothing,  often  so  tedious  and  with 
so  little  meaning,  which  every 
sturdy  parliamentary  stomach  must 
be  content  to  feed  upon,  was  little 
adapted  for  a  mind  which  had  roved 
through  everything  that  was  most 


fresh    and   full   of    life   in    every 
sphere. 

Mr  Oliphant  entered  Parliament 
in  1865,  the  same  year  in  which 
he  published  his  '  Piccadilly,'  the 
most  brilliant  satire  upon  society 
which,  it  might  almost  be  said,  was 
ever  published.  I  do  not  mean 
to  pretend  that  it  could  take  a 
permanent  place  beside  the  more 
delicate  and  minute  and  deep- 
going  satire  of  Thackeray ;  but 
Thackeray  was  an  anatomist 
rather  than  a  surgeon,  —  and  the 
dashing  onslaught,  which  was  like 
a  charge  of  cavalry  suddenly  de- 
livered, without  warning  or  decla- 
ration of  war,  with  a  wild-eyed 
prophetic  missionary  in  the  front 
of  the  attack,  among  all  the  gay 
and  shouting  cavaliers,  was  the 
attack  of  a  reformer  as  well  as 
a  critic — a  leader  not  content  to 
comment,  but  eager  to  save.  No- 
thing could  be  more  remarkable 
or  characteristic  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phant than  that  he  should  have 
entered  society,  with  an  appar- 
ent intention  of  spending  his  life 
at  home  and  in  these  circles, 
yet  launching  before  him  that 
most  keen  and  sparkling  missile. 
Notwithstanding  its  seriousness 
and  its  tremendous  velocity  and 
force,  the  lightness  of  the  dar- 
ing hand  that  directed  it,  the 
flash  of  humour  and  almost  reck- 
less wit  which  dazzle  the  be- 
holder, made  this  brilliant  attack 
— as,  indeed,  successful  satire  al- 
ways is — delightful  to  the  world 
which  it  assailed,  and  which  has 
this  one  quality  at  least,  that  it 
always  relishes  and  applauds  an 
attack  upon  itself  if  guided  by 
competent  forces.  *  Piccadilly,' 
however,  with  all  its  wild  wit  and 
trenchant  touches,  was  something 
more  than  an  attack  upon  society. 
It  was  the  first  indication  of  a 
new  and  strange  but  most  pow- 
erful influence  which  had  crossed 
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the  wanderer's  path,  and  was  to 
shape  the  whole  of  his  after-life. 
Before  this  time  Mr  Oliphant  had 
been  known  as  one  of  the  "  medi- 
ums "  who,  half  in  play,  yet  much 
more  than  half  in  earnest,  were 
making  the  lately  discovered  "  spi- 
ritualism," so  called,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  fashions  which  had 
floated  hither  from  America,  popu- 
lar in  society.  While  still  occu- 
pied with  these  ideas,  he  told  me, 
on  one  occasion  when  we  met, 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
striking  story  of  an  incident  which 
had  happened  to  himself:  how  a 
great  lady  of  his  acquaintance  had 
unconsciously  betrayed  to  him  in 
the  scribblings  made  under  his  influ- 
ence, and  which  at  the  first  glance 
seemed  meaningless,  a  most  com- 
promising secret,  the  mystery  of 
her  own  life.  But  the  next  time 
in  which  I  had  the  occasion  of 
speaking  to  him  on  this  subject, 
his  tone  had  changed.  He  had 
rejected  these  experiences  as  the 
mere  vulgarities  of  a  new  rev- 
elation, not  ceasing,  indeed,  to 
believe  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  crowd  of  shivering  and 
homeless  spirits  about  the  world, 
too  glad  to  take  refuge  for  a 
moment  in  a  table  or  a  pencil, 
and  dictate  nonsense  to  gaping  in- 
quirers— but  regarding  them  with 
reprobation  and  contempt :  and  had 
himself  progressed  to  a  much  higher 
elevation,  having  entered  to  his 
own  profound  consciousness  into 
the  very  secret  of  life. 

The  scene  in  which  I  first  be- 
came aware  of  this  changed  view, 
and  of  other  deeper  sentiments,  was 
a  curious  one.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
then,  and  probably  still,  appro- 
priated to  ladies  ;  but  opposite  to 
the  dark  oriental  bird-cage  called 
the  Ladies'  Gallery,  from  which 
women  are  permitted  to  peep  at 
the  legislators  of  the  country,  and 


affording  a  much  better  view  of  the 
House  in  its  perspective  of  benches, 
culminating  in  the  majesty  of  the 
Speaker's  wig  and  all  the  acces- 
sories of  the  chair.  The  occasion 
was  an  important  one.  It  was  the 
evening  on  which  Mr  Disraeli  was 
to  bring  forward  in  the  form  of 
Resolutions  the  same  Reform  Bill 
on  which  he  had  just  succeeded  in 
driving  Mr  Gladstone  out  of  office 
— while  the  latter  statesman,  sud- 
denly turned  into  opposition  re- 
specting his  own  measure,  had  to 
do  his  best  by  all  practicable  par- 
liamentary wiles  to  destroy  its 
chances  of  success  in  other  hands 
— one  of  the  most  curious  mani- 
festations of  government  by  party 
which  has  perhaps  ever  been  seen 
in  England.  We  talked  in  the 
tedium  of  the  early  evening  busi- 
ness, while  the  ordinary  routine 
was  being  gone  through,  before  the 
House  had  settled  down  to  the 
work  of  the  night ;  but  I  had  only 
time  to  observe  the  different  tone 
in  which  Mr  Oliphant  talked  of 
his  spiritualistic  experiences,  when 
some  chance  question  as  to  how  a 
parliamentary  life  suited  him,  drew 
from  him  an  outburst  of  impa- 
tience and  indignation  for  which  his 
hearer  was  quite  unprepared.  He 
declared  it  was  a  life  unendurable, 
which  he  at  least  could  support  no 
longer ;  that  truth  of  purpose  or 
earnestness  was  not  in  it ;  that  no 
one,  except  a  few  powerless  individ- 
uals, cared  for  the  country  or  the 
real  benefit  of  the  people,  but  each 
party  for  the  triumph  it  could  win 
over  the  other,  the  opportunity  of 
securing  an  advantage,  the  hope 
of  placing  itself  first,  and  pulling 
down  its  opponents.  This  sudden 
burst  of  indignant  disgust  with 
the  realities  of  life,  so  fiery  and 
lofty  in  tone,  so  unexpected  from 
those  easy  yet  eloquent  lips,  to 
which  banter  and  jest  seemed  more 
familiar  than  denunciation,  in  face 
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of  that  slumbrous  scene,  so  tedious 
yet  so  full  of  expectation,  ready  in 
a  moment  to  wake  into  brilliant 
conflict,  was  very  remarkable.  A 
natural  reluctance  to  believe  in 
such  a  verdict,  or  accept  a  general 
and  sweeping  censure  of  the  sort, 
mingled  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
with  regret  and  sympathy  for  the 
higher  aims  and  disappointed  ideal 
of  the  speaker.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
the  very  curious  transaction  then 
going  on,  and  which  soon  filled 
the  empty  house  with  eager  listen- 
ers, and  silenced  every  whisper 
to  hear  Mr  Disraeli's  statement, 
which  had  brought  to  a  climax 
Oliphant's  doubts  and  difficulties. 

I  add  the  following  report  of  his 
own  account  of  this  matter,  which 
had  a  great  influence  on  his  mind, 
from  the  recollection  of  another 
friend.  Mr  Oliphant  had  come 
into  Parliament  as  a  Liberal,  and 
follower  of  Mr  Gladstone.  After 
Mr  Disraeli  had  intimated  his 
intention  of  reviving  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Reform  Bill — 

"  A  great  Liberal  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Eeform  Club  to  consider  the 
state  of  affairs,  when  Mr  Gladstone 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  principle  of  the  bill  was  good — 
as  it  was  one  for  which  he  was  per- 
sonally responsible  —  and  that,  of 
course,  they  must  support  it ;  but 
that  its  details  must  be  greatly 
amended.  A  hole  was  to  be  picked 
here,  and  another  there  ;  such  a  clause 
must  be  cut  out,  and  such  another 
put  in,  till  Laurence  Oliphant  clearly 
saw  that  the  real  intention  was  to 
wreck  the  bill,  if  possible,  rather  than 
let  it  count  to  the  opposite  party. 
This  utterly  silenced  him,  and  con- 
vinced him,  as  he  said,  'that  there 
was  no  honesty  on  either  side,'  as  a 
party  at  least.  With  the  help  of  a 
few  genuine  Liberals,  who  refused  to 
join  in  the  party  tactics,  he  formed  a 
cave,  called  the  Tea-Boom  Cave  or 
Clique,  because  they  used  to  meet  in 
the  tea-room.  The  object  of  this 
party  was  to  pass  the  Eeform  Bill  at 
all  hazards.  It  must  be  remembered 


that,  while  he  considered  Mr  Glad- 
stone's conduct  as  the  most  inexcus- 
able, he  always  thought  it  dishonour- 
able of  Mr  Disraeli  to  take  up  his 
adversary's  measure,  which  I  think 
he  had  opposed  before  when  he  was 
out  of  office.  Only  Laurence  could 
not  see  that  this  was  a  reason  for  op- 
posing a  bill  that  was  good  in  itself. 
He  was  quite  ready  to  serve  God 
though  the  devil  bade  him  ;  only  it 
gave  him  a  lower  opinion  of  the  devil." 

Various  things  which  had  passed 
during  the  conversation  above  de- 
scribed, added  to  the  intimations 
in  '  Piccadilly '  of  some  new  and 
potent  influence  affecting  its  au- 
thor, made  me  write  to  Mr 
Oliphant  to  ask  for  some  in- 
formation on  these  points.  His 
answer  was  so  serious  that  I  was 
half  ashamed  of  an  inquiry  prompt- 
ed more  by  curiosity  than  by  any 
graver  motive — and  plunged  me  at 
once  into  a  mystical  atmosphere 
for  which  I  was  quite  unprepared. 
The  reader  will  remember  that 
when  the  hero  of  '  Piccadilly '  is 
at  his  wildest,  half  mad  with 
moral  dissatisfaction  and  reckless 
wit,  there  appears  "One,"  who 
takes  him  by  the  arm,  and  calms 
his  perturbed  spirit,  and  places 
before  him  that  command  to  "  live 
the  life,"  which  was  at  this  period 
all  Laurence  Oliphant's  gospel.  I 
suddenly  found  myself  in  presence 
of  the  still  veiled  but  imposing 
image  of  this  prophet — a  man  to 
whom,  according  to  his  disciple's 
fervent  belief,  all  things  were  re- 
vealed, who  spoke  face  to  face 
with  our  Lord  and  His  saints,  while 
going  about  the  common  ways  of 
the  world,  and  was  one  with  Christ 
in  a  mysterious  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual  union,  somehow  wonder- 
fully evidenced  by  a  change  of 
respiration,  a  bewildering  medley 
of  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  which 
affected  me  with  a  sort  of  moral 
vertigo,  which,  I  fear,  has  been  the 
chief  effect  since  of  further  and 
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more  advanced  revelations  of  a 
similar  kind  upon  my  intelligence. 
This  correspondence  ended,  after 
a  few  exceedingly  interesting  but 
highly  confusing  letters,  by  an 
offer  on  Mr  Oliphant's  part  to  put 
me  in  communication  with  Mr 
Harris,  before  which  proposal  I 
fled  dismayed,  feeling  the  bondage 
of  many  impedimenta  in  the  way 
of  duties  and  belongings  from 
which  my  friend  was  free,  and 
fearing  to  encounter  an  overwhelm- 
ing influence  which  might  bid  me 
also  to  arise  and  go,  to  America 
or  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  little  after  this  that 
Laurence  Oliphant  suddenly  left 
London  and  all  his  prospects  in  the 
world.  He  had  at  that  moment 
before  him  the  promise  of  almost 
every  success  that  life  can  bring. 
He  had  made  no  particular  mark 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his 
powers  and  worth  in  diplomatic 
work,  his  readiness  and  energy 
and  experience,  were  already  well 
known;  and  he  might  have  risen 
to  the  highest  honours  in  diplo- 
macy, or  been  trusted  with  the 
most  delicate  of  missions  :  there 
was  nothing  that  need  have  been 
too  high  for  his  aspirations.  And 
he  had  already  achieved  a  great 
popularity  in  literature,  and  in 
that  department,  too,  had  the  ball 
at  his  foot.  He  had  also,  what  is 
sometimes  more  prized  than  either, 
attained  undoubted  success  in  so- 
ciety ;  all  doors  were  open  to  him. 
There  was  no  assembly  so  distin- 
guished as  to  be  indifferent  to  his 
name  in  its  list  of  notables.  With 
everything  thus  at  his  command, 
he  suddenly  abandoned  all,  and 
disappeared  into  the  unknown.  A 
universal  cry  of  consternation  fol- 
lowed this  disappearance,  vented 
half  in  regrets  for  the  deluded 
one,  and  half  in  scorn  of  his 
prophet  —  the  wretched  fanatic, 
the  vulgar  mystic  who  had  got 


hold  of  him,  by  what  wonderful 
wiles,  or  for  what  evil  purposes, 
who  could  say  1     A  man  who  thus 
abandons  the  world  for  religious 
motives  is  almost  sure,  amid  the 
much   censure  that  is  inevitable, 
to  encounter  also  a  great  deal  of 
contempt;    yet  had  he  become  a 
monk,  either  Roman  or  Anglican, 
a  faint  comprehension  of  his  desire 
to   "  make   his  soul "  might  have 
penetrated     the     ordinary    mind. 
But  he  did   not    do  anything   so 
comprehensible.      He  went  to  no 
convent,    but   far   away  into   the 
wilds,   to    "  live   the   life,"  as    he 
himself  said, — to  join  a  community 
where  everything  was  in  common, 
where   every    member  worked   at 
whatever  might  be  necessary,  and 
the  purpose  was  to  copy  Christ, 
whatever  shortcomings  there  might 
be   in   the    practice.       He   disap- 
peared thus  out  of  Society,  out  of 
Parliament,  out  of  the  world  where 
he  was  so  much  at  home,  so  much 
prized,  so  likely  to  "  rise,"  as  every- 
body hopes  to  do,  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  all  that  he  sacrificed, 
and  of  all  the  blame  and  the  scorn 
which  he  would  have  to  bear.     M. 
Yriarte,   the   well-known   French 
writer,  tells  an  amusing  anecdote 
of  his  comprehension  of  the  shock 
he  had  given  to  the  world.     Just 
before  he  left  London,  M.  Yriarte 
was  walking  with  Oliphant  along 
Piccadilly,  when  they  met  Sir  Fred- 
erick Leighton,  who  passed  without 
taking  any  notice.  Laurence  turned 
to  Yriarte  and  said,  with  a  look  of 
great    amusement,   "  Voila  Leigh- 
ton,  qui  se  dit :  Ce  pauvre Oliphant! 
il  est  fou ;  ce  n'est  pas  la  peine  de 
le    saluer."       Thus    he    saw    the 
humour  of  the  situation  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  pangs  of  renun- 
ciation, and,  not  without  a  certain 
amused  sympathy  with  the  astound- 
ed and  angry  critics,  who  thought 
him  mad  and  a  fool  for  his  pains, 
carried  out  his  sacrifice. 
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I  cannot  remember  how  many 
years  passed  before  he  was  seen 
again  —  not  more,  I  think,  than 
three  or  four,  if  so  much.  The 
usual  tales  were  current  that  he 
had  been  quickly  disenchanted, 
had  found  out  his  prophet,  and 
returned  to  his  senses,  and  so  forth, 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had 
come  back — stories  which  I  for  one 
hoped  were  not  true,  feeling  what 
such  a  disenchantment,  after  such 
a  sacrifice,  must  have  been  for  such 
a  man.  But  no  such  thing  was 
the  case.  He  came  back  more  as- 
sured in  his  faith  than  ever,  as 
serious,  as  humorous,  as  enter- 
taining, as  delightful  a  companion, 
and  as  much  disposed  to  social  en- 
joyment as  when  he  had  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  Lon- 
don. And  as  he  was  one  of  those 
whom  Society,  always  eager  to  be 
entertained  and  amused,  does  not 
forget,  he  stepped  back  out  of  the 
wilds  into  his  place  again,  and 
became  the  courted  of  many  cir- 
cles, as  if  he  had  never  missed  a 
day.  During  this  time  he  came 
one  day  to  see  me,  and  told  me  a 
great  deal  about  his  new  life.  His 
sudden  retirement  had  not  been 
without  motive,  any  more  than  his 
return.  The  first  he  explained  by 
saying  that  Mr  Harris  exacted  a 
two  years'  probation  from  his  dis- 
ciples as  a  test  of  their  sincerity, 
that  he  might  have  no  fanciful 
followers  coming  and  going  as 
feeling  or  caprice  moved,  but  a 
band  whose  truth  and  endurance 
had  been  fully  tested,  and  who 
knew  their  own  mind,  and  the 
ground  of  their  allegiance.  The 
test  in  Laurence  Oliphant's  case 
had  been  the  severe  and  extraor- 
dinary one  of  giving  up  all  con- 
genial work,  all  adventure,  novelty, 
society,  everything  he  had  hitherto 
lived  for,  and  making  experience 
of  the  hard  existence  of  the  labour- 
ing man.  He  worked  upon  the 


farm,  which  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  community  in  America,  at 
some  place  near  Buffalo  of  which 
I  forget  the  name,  a  teamster,  he 
said  with  a  laugh,  and  a  very  bad 
one,  oversetting  his  cart  in  the 
mud,  and  committing  all  manner 
of  awkwardnesses.  It  seemed  to 
my  mind  to  put  a  certain  reason, 
satisfactory  in  its  way,  into  this 
ordeal,  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
fantastic  preference  of  the  ruder 
life  of  the  fields,  but  had  a  real 
meaning  as  a  proof  of  absolute 
sincerity  and  truth.  While  the 
probation  lasted,  the  neophyte  had 
stuck  at  nothing.  He  had  "  cadged 
strawberries "  along  the  railway 
line,  not  as  a  penitential  self-humil- 
iation, but  because  it  was  a  thing 
that  had  to  be  done  by  somebody, 
and  conveyed  to  his  mind  no  hu- 
miliation at  all.  He  told  me  many 
incidents  of  this  life,  and  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  drawn  into 
it  from  the  very  mouth  of  hell,  so 
to  speak,  and  with  apparently  no 
bond  of  doctrine  or  demanded  be- 
lief, but  only  with  the  charge  to 
"  live  the  life."  For  his  own  part, 
having  fulfilled  his  probation,  his 
prophet  and  director,  in  whom  his 
faith  was  unbounded,  had  bidden 
him  return  to  his  own  sphere  of 
work,  and  take  up  again  his  ac- 
customed tools.  All  this  seemed 
perfectly  natural  and  reasonable 
when  once  the  wisdom  and  great- 
ness of  Mr  Harris  was  granted, 
and  of  that  he  had  no  doubt. 
Laurence  Oliphant  had  made  over 
all  he  had  to  the  community — I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  very 
much — and  the  community  made 
him  an  allowance  when  he  returned 
home,  to  provide  for  his  necessi- 
ties until  he  got  remunerative 
work.  With  this  little  provision, 
and  with  all  his  former  prospects 
thrown  aside,  he  came  back  in  the 
full  force  of  his  matured  powers — 
as  ready,  as  witty,  as  cheerful,  as 
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potent  a  personality  as  ever — to 
do  whatever  Providence  might 
send  him  to  do. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was 
in  Paris  in  1871.  He  had  in  the 
meantime  gone  through  the  war 
with  the  German  army,  and  was 
then  settled  in  Paris  as  the  '  Times  ' 
correspondent  there,  in  a  position 
of  great  importance  and  influence. 
His  mother,  Lady  Oliphant,  who 
had  followed  her  beloved  and  only 
son  to  America,  to  the  community, 
and  through  a  probation  still  more 
hard  and  cruel  than  his,  was  then 
with  him, — or  rather  was  not  with 
him,  for  this  to  them  simple  cause 
— that  a  friend  of  his  had  lost  wife 
and  elder  daughter  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  one  following  another  to 
the  grave,  and  leaving  a  forlorn 
family  of  little  children  motherless 
and  uncared  for,  which  was  rea- 
son enough — and  what  reason  in 
pure  Christianity  could  be  more 
valid  ?  —  for  a  good  and  tender 
woman  bound  to  "  live  the  life," 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  deso- 
late house,  and  become  the  grand- 
mother of  all  the  little  ones. 
The  mild  good  sense  and  kind- 
ness of  the  mother  were  as  unlike 
anything  extravagant  or  fanatical 
as  the  keen  humour  and  brilliant 
intelligence  of  the  son.  And  the 
problem  grew  all  the  greater  in 
sight  of  this  second  convert  of  the 
veiled  prophet  in  the  West.  It 
would  be  vain  to  say  that  Oli- 
phant's  position  in  Paris  as 
'Times'  correspondent  was  equal 
to  the  hopes  he  had  relinquished 
in  leaving  London  ;  but  it  was  a 
position  peculiarly  suited  to  him, 
and  one  full  of  interest.  Why  it 
was  that  he  felt  himself  suddenly 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  it  I  do 
not  know.  It  was  again  a  sacri- 
fice almost  as  great  as  the  first, 
and  made  with  the  same  unhesi- 
tating obedience. 

Before   this,    however,    a   great 


event  had  happened  in  his  life. 
He  had  met  in  Paris — led,  I  have 
heard  it  said,  by  prophetic  indica- 
tions, but  I  have  no  warrant  for 
the  report — one  of  the  most  en- 
tirely charming  persons  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet — Alice  L'Estrange,  a  young 
lady  very  well  known  and  ad- 
mired in  society  both  in  London 
and  Paris,  and,  without  the  need 
of  any  prophet  in  the  distance  to 
tell  him  so,  an  ideal  mate  for  Lau- 
rence Oliphant.  How  much  reli- 
gious thought  and  hope  had  to  do 
with  their  wooing  I  cannot  tell; 
but  the  intimation  which  he  sent 
to  me  of  his  new  prospects  was  full 
of  happiness  and  joyful  anticipa- 
tion. He  had  not  thought,  he 
said,  that  any  such  good  fortune 
would  ever  come  to  him,  and 
sent  with  his  letter  a  photograph 
of  the  sweet  and  animated  face,  so 
bright  and  full  of  intelligence,  of 
his  bride.  Miss  L'Estrange  on 
her  side  had  been  very  ready  for 
the  communication  of  the  sacred 
fire.  She  had  longed  for  some- 
thing more  real  than  the  inopera- 
tive religion  which  was  taken  for 
granted,  or  lightly  jested  at,  or 
worked  out  in  mere  observances, 
which  she  had  seen  about  her ;  and 
even  before  the  marriage,  had  be- 
come, if  that  was  possible,  more 
completely  than  her  husband  a 
disciple  of  the  prophet.  They  had 
not,  however,  been  married  above 
a  few  months  when  they  were 
whirled  away  once  more  out  of 
the  known,  out  of  their  natural 
circumstances  and  condition,  into 
the  mystic  American  community, 
and  another  probation,  and  la- 
bours, and  wonders,  to  us  only 
dimly  revealed,  either  in  the  facts 
of  them  or  the  reason  of  them. 
Whether  it  was  to  carry  out 
the  ordeal  of  the  test  that 
Mrs  Laurence  Oliphant  was  sent 
by  herself  into  California,  to 
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employ  her  great  talents  as  a 
musician  in  teaching  the  children 
of  miners,  and  common  people  on 
the  way  to  be  rich,  I  have  never 
known.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  likely  explanation.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  was  accepted  by 
both,  with  apparently  the  most 
cheerful  confidence,  as  the  present 
duty,  and  the  right  thing  to  be 
done.  Laurence  on  his  side  had 
many  missions,  and  came  again 
and  again  to  England,  while  his 
wife  pursued  her  path  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Their 
marriage  was  in  many  respects 
unlike  ordinary  marriages,  as  they 
were  unlike  ordinary  people.  It 
involved  perfect  independence  in 
the  duties  which  fell  to  the  share 
of  each.  They  had  indeed  this 
additional  bewildering  quality, 
among  many  others,  of  a  perfect 
freedom  from  all  hindrances  in 
doing  what  they  believed  right 
and  best.  Those  considerations 
which  limit  the  most  of  us,  as  to 
whether  we  can  do  a  certain  thing 
that  we  know  to  be  good  and 
noble,  never  came  into  their  cal- 
culation at  all.  My  own  half- 
whimsical  alarm  lest,  should  I  en- 
counter Mr  Harris,  he  should  com- 
mand me  to  arise  and  go,  which 
would  have  been  a  thing  impos- 
sible in  my  circumstances,  had  no 
reflection  in  the  minds  of  this  won- 
derful pair.  They  were  both  of 
them  ready  to  arise  and  go,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  anywhere.  No 
question  of  could  or  should  existed 
for  them — not  even  that  bond  ac- 
knowledged by  so  severe  a  judge 
as  St  Paul,  that  the  husband  must 
consider  what  will  please  his  wife, 
and  the  wife  what  will  please  her 
husband.  With  both  the  religious 
necessity  was  absolute.  When  the 
call  came,  at  whatever  moment, 
he  or  she  rose  up  from  the  other's 
side  and  went  about  the  work.  If 
the  one  was  called  to  California, 


and  the  other  to  London,  what 
matter?  Nothing  was  permitted 
to  restrain  their  full  freedom  of 
action — I  ought  to  say  in  this 
stage  at  least — of  obedience. 

It  was,  I  believe,  during  this 
period  that  he  had  work  to  do  for 
English  shareholders  in  respect 
to  the  telegraphic  cable  between 
England  and  America.  A  friend 
has  lately  told  me  the  following 
anecdote  on  this  subject.  One  of 
the  chief  persons  with  whom  he 
had  to  do  in  America  was  the  well- 
known  Jay  Gould,  a  financier  of 
much  greater  force  than  this  new 
adventurer  in  such  unaccustomed 
fields,  and  against  whose  over- 
whelming cleverness  his  friends 
warned  him.  His  account  of  how 
he  met  this  danger  was  exceed- 
ingly characteristic.  He  went  to 
the  remarkable  personage  in  ques- 
tion with  that  fine  frankness  which 
is  one  of  the  most  polished  in- 
struments of  diplomacy,  being  the 
plain  truth.  He  said  to  him,  "  I 
do  not  think  that  your  interests 
and  those  of  my  clients  are  op- 
posed to  each  other,  but  if  you 
take  them  in  that  light,  I  am  not 
equal  to  you  in  ability ;  I  cannot 
fight  the  question  with  such  a 
champion  as  you  are — I  must  go 
to  the  wall."  Jay  Gould  was  man 
enough  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate, and  during  the  whole 
negotiations  treated  his  unusual 
opponent  with  perfect  good  faith 
and  honour. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  Lon- 
don about  this  period  (in  the  year 
79,  I  think),  I  saw  Laurence 
Oliphant  several  times,  and  he 
brought  and  read  to  me  on  one 
or  two  of  these  occasions  some 
most  curious  rhymed  effusions, 
which  he  read  with  the  strangest 
boyish  pleasure  and  shyness, 
astonished  at  their  cleverness, 
and  pausing  now  and  then  to 
assure  me  that  of  himself  he  could 
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not  produce  a  rhyme  to  save  his 
life.  It  is  only  right  while  doing 
the  fullest  justice  to  the  strength 
of  his  faith,  not  to  omit  all 
notice  of  its  occasional  weakness. 
These  were  communicated  to  him 
by  the  inspiration  of  some  spirit- 
ual companion  to  whom  he  gave 
no  name,  but  who,  by  a  gentle 
compulsion,  made  him  write — the 
strange,  bald,  clever  verses  he 
read  to  me.  It  is  a  difficult  posi- 
tion at  any  time  for  an  unwilling 
critic  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
productions  of  an  author  read  by 
himself  ;  and  the  wonder  with 
which  one  could  not  but  contem- 
plate this  brilliant  writer — a  mas- 
ter of  vigorous  English  in  his  own 
proper  person,  smiling  and  blush- 
ing over  the  inspired  rigmarole  of 
verse  which  it  was  his  boast  was 
not  his,  but  something  far  finer 
than  he  could  ever  have  produced 
by  himself,  was  wellnigh  stupefy- 
ing. His  mind  was  much  excited 
at  this  time  by  what  he  called  the 
doctrine  of  Counterparts,  which 
had  been  specially  revealed  in 
America  to  his  own  good  mother 
by  some  singular  experiences  of 
spiritual  reunion  with  her  hus- 
band. Much  of  the  after-develop- 
ment of  Laurence  Oliphant's  opin- 
ions sprang  from  this,  as  he  him- 
self, I  think,  states  in  '  Scientific 
Religion.'  A  suspicion  was  in  his 
mind  at  this  time,  afterwards  quite 
dispelled,  that  he  and  his  delight- 
ful wife  were  not  each  other's 
spiritual  mates — and  it  was  some 
angelic  pretender  to  that  title  who 
communicated  the  verses  to  him. 
There  was,  however,  no  sentiment 
or  softness  in  them,  but  much 
criticism  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,  and  that  rather  of  a  cynical 
kind.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  supposed  revelation  to  Lady 
Oliphant  had  in  some  ways  less- 
ened his  entire  devotion  to  Mr 
Harris,  to  whom  that  truth  had 


not  been  manifested ;  but  I  think 
the  little  rift  within  the  lute  must 
by  this  time  have  begun.  These 
things  were  very  bewildering  ;  but 
the  absolute  good  faith  of  all 
parties  was  unquestionable,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  mind 
more  capable  of  discriminating 
sense  from  nonsense  and  of  form- 
ing its  own  judgment  than  that  of 
Laurence  Oliphant,  did  not  exist. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  in 
the  same  year  that  his  wife  at 
last  returned  to  England.  People 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  char- 
acter and  meaning  of  these  two 
remarkable  persons  have  upbraid- 
ed him  with  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  his  carelessness  of  her 
comfort,  and,  indeed,  neglect  of 
herself — as  how  could  a  superficial 
judgment  decide  otherwise  on  see- 
ing the  husband's  frequent  reap- 
pearance in  London  society  while 
the  wife  was  enduring  unknown 
humiliations  in  California,  living 
and  working  alone?  I  hope  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  how 
vain  were  any  such  superficial  es- 
timates of  their  real  position.  She 
came,  however,  at  last,  and  after 
a  short  stay  with  him  in  London 
and  other  places,  delighted  me 
greatly  by  establishing  herself  in 
my  own  close  neighbourhood,  in  a 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
park  at  Windsor,  to  rest  and  re- 
cruit, when  he  again  went  off  on 
another  voyage  to  America.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  give  in  words 
any  fit  description  of  the  fasci- 
nating and  delightful  woman  who 
was  Laurence  Oliphant's  wife. 
The  dark  and  vivacious  beauty 
of  her  youth  could  only,  I  think, 
have  been  enhanced,  in  expression 
at  least,  by  all  the  experiences 
she  had  gone  through.  She  was 
now  at  the  full  height  of  life,  the 
mezzo  del  cammin,  and  a  little 
worn  with  delicate  health  and 
many  labours,  but  so  sweet,  so 
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bright,  so  gay  in  her  profound 
seriousness,  so  tender  in  her  com- 
plete independence,  that  all  the 
charms  of  paradox  were  added  to 
those  of  nature.  She  had  the  gift 
(which  is  an  inheritance  and  spe- 
cial endowment  of  some  well-bred 
Englishwomen)  of  a  certain  soft 
eloquence  and  command  of  perfect 
words  which  was  delightful  to 
listen  to — like  music,  but  better 
than  music  to  ears  uninstructed  in 
that  art.  Her  husband  was  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist,  but  she  was 
something  more.  Her  beautiful 
sentences  flowed  like  the  easiest 
of  chatter;  her  sweet  speech,  in 
which  the  most  keen  critic  could 
not  have  found  an  inappropriate 
or  misplaced  word,  seemed  simple 
as  the  utterances  of  a  child.  She 
had  caught  in  America,  with  her 
fine  musician's  ear,  a  slight  ac- 
cent, which  was  amusing  and  pi- 
quant in  an  Englishwoman,  though 
perhaps  in  itself  scarcely  delightful 
to  English  ears,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary mixture  in  her  of  the 
finest  culture  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  freedom  and  strange  experi- 
ences of  the  New — the  latter  ac- 
quired not  in  sophisticated  places 
where  New  York  or  Boston  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  London  and 
Paris,  but  in  the  Far  West,  and  in 
the  primitive  country  districts, 
where  all  is  individual  and  strange, 
— was  more  fascinating,  amusing, 
and  curious  than  words  can  say. 
She  was  in  all  her  beliefs  and  sen- 
timents a  mystic  of  the  mystics, 
outstripping  even  her  husband  in 
devotion  to  the  mysterious  faith 
which  had  held  them  in  such  com- 
plete subjection,  and  perhaps  with 
a  greater  instinct  of  progress,  of 
pushing  these  principles  into  fur- 
ther development  than  he  had  at 
least  as  yet  shown.  She  would 
talk  in  her  beautiful  way  freely  of 
what  that  faith  and  these  principles 
were  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  for 


myself,  that  though  the  talk  was 
delightful,  and  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  as  long  as 
she  pleased  to  discourse  a  constant 
fascination,  yet  I  was  little  more 
enlightened  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning.  She  lent  me  several 
of  the  publications  of  the  com- 
munity, which  had  a  similar  be- 
wildering effect.  I  believe  that 
these  were  little  more  than  en- 
largements of  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Swedenborg.  Their  chief 
subject  was  the  union  of  the 
feminine  with  the  masculine  in 
the  character  of  God,  so  that 
He  became  mother  as  well  as 
father,  including  the  special  gifts 
of  both  sexes,  and  giving  a  devel- 
opment to  the  woman  within  the 
man,  which  to  their  fervent  hearts 
and  imaginations  seemed  a  great 
revelation.  I  am  not  able  myself 
to  see  that  this  idea  gives  any 
deeper  or  more  attaching  tender- 
ness to  the  all-embracing  love  of 
the  Father  in  heaven  :  but  many 
good  people  have  felt  otherwise. 
This,  with  the  new  revelation  as 
to  spiritual  counterparts,  and  all 
that  was  involved  in  it,  were  the 
chief  points  that  I  could  make  out. 
But  they  were  both  fully  per- 
suaded, and  especially  this  beauti- 
ful and  delightful  apostle,  that  the 
salvation  of  man  was  involved  in 
the  full  acceptance  of  these  doc- 
trines, and  that  they  themselves 
were  working  for  the  race  which 
they  knew  sooner  or  later  would 
universally  receive  these  truths 
and  live. 

During  the  time  that  his  wife 
spent  in  Windsor,  Laurence  Oli- 
phant was  again  in  America, 
among  other  things  to  see  his 
mother,  who  had  been  ill.  She 
died  suddenly  at  his  side  in  the 
midst  of  a  conversation  about  the 
surrounding  angels,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  her  son,  who 
had  hoped  that  she  might,  by  the 
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strength  breathed  into  her  by  her 
spiritual  mate,  never  die — but  not 
to  his  discouragement,  for  death  to 
them  was  but  an  incident  trans- 
forming human  relations  into  some- 
thing higher  and  holier,  and  noth- 
ing more.  They  felt,  or  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  felt,  nothing 
of  that  horrible  void  and  sense  of 
utter  separation  which  dictated  the 
poet's  cry — 

"  Our  lives  are  put  so  far  apart, 
We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak." 

It  was  some  considerable  time 
before  this  that  Laurence  Oliphant 
had  taken  up  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing in  Palestine  a  colony  of  Jews. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that 
suggested  to  him  this  idea.  It 
was  not  any  thought  of  helping 
prophecy  to  fulfil  itself;  that,  I 
am  sure,  was  not  in  his  mind  :  but 
rather  a  strong  practical  sense  of  a 
vacant  place  to  be  occupied  on  one 
hand,  while  those  most  qualified  to 
do  this  were  suffering  and  misplaced 
on  the  other.  What  he  thought  of 
was  not  the  prosperous  and  money- 
making  Jews  of  European  cities, 
but  the  poor  agriculturists  and 
workmen,  hated  and  despised  of 
their  neighbours,  who  have  had  so 
much  to  bear  in  Austria  and  Po- 
land and  the  adjacent  States.  He 
had  attempted  in  vain  to  get  a 
grant  from  the  Sultan  of  land  on 
which  to  establish  his  colony ;  but 
in  this,  notwithstanding  all  his 
diplomatic  friends  and  skill,  he 
had  not  succeeded,  and  he  was 
therefore  very  ready  to  accept  the 
commission  offered  him  to  distri- 
bute the  Mansion-House  fund  for 
the  distressed  Jews  in  Galicia. 
He  and  his  wife  started  together 
on  this  mission  in  the  summer  of 
1880,  I  think. 

This  step  changed  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  plan  of  their  lives. 
Before  leaving  London,  they  had, 
I  believe,  finally  renounced  the 


leadership  of  Mr  Harris.  This 
man,  who  had  been  so  great  an 
influence  in  Laurence  Oliphant's 
life,  and  who,  through  him,  has 
been  heard  of  by  many  to  whom 
no  information  as  to  his  character 
or  aims  has  been  possible,  has  had, 
perhaps,  hard  measure  from  the 
critics.  We  have  all  been  ready 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  charlatan, 
an  impostor,  a  man  whose  mo- 
tives could  not  be  other  than  inter- 
ested. But  there  is  little  evidence 
that  he  was  any  of  these.  His 
influence  was  so  strong  as  to  lead  to 
the  great  renunciation  of  prospects 
and  possibilities  already  referred 
to,  and  secure  the  instant  obedi- 
ence of  a  most  capable  and  critical 
mind  at  various  great  conjunctures 
of  life,  and  to  keep  the  allegiance 
of  that  mind  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  man  whom  Oliphant  de- 
scribed (with  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  in  almost  the  terms  used 
by  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  He 
told  me  all  that  ever  I  did,"  and 
whose  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
persons  and  scenes  out  of  his 
natural  reach,  Mrs  Oliphant  de- 
scribed in  similar  terms.  It  is 
little  respectful  to  them  to  believe 
that  their  prophet  for  so  many 
years — their  master  whom  they 
obeyed — was  an  illiterate  charlatan. 
I  am  not  able  to  give  any  informa- 
tion about  him,  for  I  have  none; 
but  he  must,  to  judge  by  his  dis- 
ciples, have  been  no  common  man. 
I  think,  but  for  his  marriage,  that 
Laurence  would  probably  have  re- 
mained a  disciple  all  his  life ;  but 
as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  these  two 
keen  and  brilliant  souls  together 
inspired  and  stimulated  each 
other.  They  struck  out  into  fresh 
paths,  they  conceived  a  fresh 
theory  of  how  restoration  and 
renovation  were  to  come  to  the 
world  :  the  old  ways,  wild  as  these 
had  been  thought  by  most  other  hu- 
man creatures,  became  too  straight 
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and  commonplace,  and  their  chains 
fell  off  from  them.  Their  disciple- 
ship  was  over.  They  were  hence- 
forward to  go  their  own  way.  The 
prophet  who  had  hitherto  held 
them  in  his  hand  did  not  like  it, 
we  may  well  suppose  —  perhaps 
made  some  efforts  to  win  or  to 
drag  them  back;  but  his  failure 
and  downfall  were  inevitable. 

How  Laurence  Oliphant  went 
to  Haifa,  how  he  established  him- 
self there,  his  winter  life  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  among  the  friendly 
Germans  and  the  poor  emigrants, 
to  whom  he  was  a  sort  of  Provi- 
dence,— he  has  himself  narrated 
with  every  lively  circumstance 
and  graphic  detail.  '  His  active 
work  of  ministration  to  the  Jews, 
and  his  travels  abor.t  the  Holy 
Land,  were  not  sufficient  to  absorb 
his  energies,  and  a  new  source  and 
spring  of  literary  work  burst  up  in 
the  midst  of  these  occupations. 
He  produced  in  quick  succession 
'Altiora  Peto,'  'Masollam,'  'The 
Land  of  Gilead,'  and  the  '  Life 
at  Haifa,'  with  various  pieces 
of  anonymous  work  beside.  And 
the  latter  part  of  his  stay  was 
taken  up  by  the  composition — 
a  mysterious  joint  work,  which 
neither  of  the  originators  of  that 
new  evangel  could  carry  out  alone 
— of  one  of  the  last  books  which 
bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the 
elements  of  a  new  religion  were 
given  to  the  world.  This  was  work 
important  enough  to  consecrate  any 
sojourn,  and  the  life  at  Haifa  had 
every  appearance  of  being  the 
happiest  portion  of  their  united 
existence.  A  beautiful  climate,  a 
country  full  of  endless  interest,  a 
race  more  interesting  still  to  study 
and  help,  and  many  friends  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time  to  cheer 
their  solitude,  with  no  longer  the 
sudden  thunderbolt  hanging  over 
their  heads  of  an  order  to  depart 
or  to  separate — all  was  in  favour 


of  the  reunited  pair.  The  delicate 
health  of  Mrs  Oliphant  seemed  to 
improve,  and  both  blossomed  and 
expanded  in  the  freedom  of  a  life 
without  control.  But  this  halcyon 
moment  was  but  of  short  duration. 
The  error  of  a  dragoman,  who 
pitched  their  tents  one  evening 
while  they  were  travelling  over 
the  plains  in  a  fever-stricken  spot, 
plunged  the  beautiful  life  into  de- 
struction. They  were  both  seized 
with  fever,  and,  although  able  to 
•be  removed  to  the  cottage  on  the 
mountain,  where  it  was  hoped  the 
pure  air  would  restore  her,  Mrs 
Oliphant  reached  that  spot  only 
to  die.  Her  husband,  with  the 
same  malady  in  his  veins,  and  with 
the  sensations  almost  of  a  dying 
man,  conveyed  the  delightsome 
partner  of  his  days  down  the  steep 
paths  of  the  sacred  mountain,  and 
laid  her  in  the  little  cemetery 
which  the  German  missionaries  had 
made  below  at  Haifa.  For  some 
days  after  he  lay  in  his  vacant 
house  between  life  and  death  ; 
but  then — a  sudden  rush  of  re- 
newed health  and  vigour  and  joy 
came  upon  the  sick  and  weary 
mourner.  The  time  of  complete 
union  had  come  at  last.  His 
Alice  had  returned  to  him,  into 
his  very  bosom,  into  his  heart  and 
his  veins,  bringing  with  her  all  the 
fulness  of  a  new  life,  and  clearing 
away  the  cloud  of  natural  grief 
like  the  morning  vapours  before 
the  rising  sun. 

So  he  told  me  when  he  came 
back,  much  worn  and  still  subject 
to  violent  attacks  of  fever,  one  of 
which  seized  him  while  staying  for 
a  day  or  two  with  the  Princess 
Christian — always  one  of  his  kind- 
est and  warmest  friends  —  but 
cheerful  and  full  of  the  happiness 
of  the  perfected  union.  The  grief 
and  longing  of  the  bereaved  were 
not  in  him :  why  should  they  1 
when  she  whom  he  had  lost  was 
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now  with  him  more  completely 
than  ever,  a  part  of  his  very 
being.  So  he  believed.  And  to 
hear  him  tell  that  bewildering 
tale,  and  to  remain  unaffected  by 
his  entire  and  happy  certainty  of 
what  he  said,  was  impossible. 
One  wondered  and  envied  that 
faith  ;  but  who  could  have  desired, 
even  had  it  been  practicable,  to 
shake  it?  With  this  subdued 
ecstasy  of  consolation  in  his  mind, 
he  told  me  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  '  Sympneumata,'  then  just  pub- 
lished. He  had  felt  himself,  he 
said,  in  a  sort  of  restless  excita- 
tion, full  of  the  idea  of  writing 
something,  but  quite  unable  when 
he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  to 
gather  together  or  express  his 
ideas,  and  unable  to  give  any 
reason  for  this  mingled  desire  and 
incapacity,  when  his  wife  suddenly 
called  him,  and  told  him  that 
there  was  something  in  her  mind 
to  which  she  desired  to  give  ex- 
pression, if  he  would  put  it  down 
for  her.  They  then  began  to- 
gether, she  dictating,  but  he  so 
entirely  in  accord  that  he  would 
finish  the  sentence  she  had  begun. 
It  was,  however,  so  much  her 
work  that,  after  a  chapter  or  two 
had  been  completed,  he  suggested 
to  her  that  she  should  go  on  with 
it  alone,  which  she  attempted  to 
do ;  but  soon  found  herself,  as  he 
had  been  before,  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing the  ideas  of  which  her 
mind  was  full.  He  then  resumed 
the  pen,  both  of  them  feeling  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  their  joint 
work :  and  thus  the  book  was 
written.  I  wish  I  could  feel  any 
enthusiasm  about  this  book,  or 
even  could  say  that  I  understood 
it.  The  strange  story  of  its  origin 
is  very  attractive  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  they  were  a  pair  from 
whom  one  would  gladly  have  ac- 
cepted teaching.  But  —  nature 
has  its  limitations  :  there  are  some 


fervent  souls  here  and  there  to 
be  found  to  whom  it  was  a  revela- 
tion, those  who  had  the  ear  to  hear. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Laurence 
Oliphant  he  was  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lishing his  last  volume — '  Scientific 
Religion'  —  which  was  a  kind  of 
vulgate  to  the  '  Sympneumata ' — 
not  too  easy  indeed  to  understand 
for  the  common  reader,  but  more 
comprehensible.  He  had  spent 
most  of  the  intervening  time  since 
his  wife's  death  in  the  composition 
of  this  further  deliverance  of  their 
doctrine,  and  in  every  page,  to  his 
own  consciousness,  she  had  been 
with  him,  inspiring  and  guiding. 
"I  have  laid  my  egg,"  he  said, 
with  the  laugh  which  was  never 
long  absent  in  his  gravest  moods ; 
"  I  will  perhaps  not  live  to  see  it 
hatched,  nor  do  I  wish  much  to  do 
so;  but  come  to  life  it  will  —  of 
that  I  am  quite  sure."  The  book 
has  been  now  before  the  public  for 
some  time  and  has  been  judged 
upon  its  merits — by  most  critics 
with  a  bewildered  effort  to  com- 
prehend which  has  not  been  very 
successful ;  but  yet  by  many  readers 
with  an  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy which  justify  its  author's 
conviction.  The  believers  whom 
by  these  mystic  ways  he  has  -led 
to  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the 
mystery  of  being,  have  gained,  or 
seem  to  have  gained,  an  elevation 
of  thought  which  makes  them,  if 
not  indifferent  to  mortal  vicissi- 
tudes, at  least  much  more  strong- 
ly convinced  of  the  final  restitu- 
tion of  all  things  than  the  ordinary 
orthodox,  to  whom  the  promises 
of  religion  have  grown  faint  and 
far  away  :  and  this  is  a  proof  of 
the  highest  kind  that  something 
divine  must  be  in  the  work.  To 
those  who  can  feel  like  Laurence 
Oliphant  that  the  separation  of 
death  is  nothing  —  that  it  is  in- 
deed almost  an  advantage,  as 
uniting  us  more  closely  to  those 
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who  have  passed  into  the  unseen 
— it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  problem  of  life  must  be  easier 
to  solve  and  its  difficulties  less 
terrible.  This  supreme  consola- 
tion is  well  worth  a  life's  work 
to  attain  and  communicate  :  but 
like  all  revelations,  it  requires  the 
ear  that  can  hear. 

He  was  more  worn  than  ever 
last  spring  upon  the  occasion  I 
have  mentioned,  still  preserving  a 
marvellous  youth  and  freshness, 
but  with  that  look  of  physical 
exhaustion  which  recalls  the  old 
world-worn  simile  of  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard.  He 
had  passed  a  winter  in  Syria  after 
his  wife's  death,  carrying  with  him 
a  band  of  people  to  be  helped  or 
to  help,  one  of  whom  was  a  clergy- 
man with  a  romantic  story,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  work  and  his 
fitness  for  it,  whom  Laurence, 
with  that  disregard  of  worldly  pre- 
cautions and  restraints  which  he 
had  himself  so  often  proved,  bade 
to  come  with  him  and  leave  his 
untenable  post,  an  advice  which 
was  accepted  with  congenial  dar- 
ing and  magnanimity.  But  after 
that  one  season  he  returned,  I 
think,  to  Haifa  no  more.  He  came 
to.  England  to  finish  and  revise  the 
'  Scientific  Religion,'  which  was 
published  last  spring,  and  between 
that  time  and  the  next  that  was 
heard  of  him,  went  again  on  one 
of  the  numerous  visits  to  America, 
which  had  become  an  act  of  little 
more  importance  to  him  than  the 
crossing  of  a  ferry.  Afterwards 
all  his  friends  heard  with  dismay 
of  his  dangerous  illness,  which  fol- 
lowed with  a  very  short  interval 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Rosamund 
Owen,  a  lady  who  entirely  shared 
his  views,  and  who,  he  hoped,  was 
to  carry  out  with  him  the  great 
work  which  he  aspired  to  do,  and 
in  which  he  so  warmly  and  fully 
believed.  Alas  !  so  far  as  he  was 


concerned,  the  only  work  of  this 
devoted  lady  was  to  nurse  him  till 
his  death.  He  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  his  condition,  and  equally 
incredulous  of  it,  a  month  or  two 
ago — smiling  with  friendly  accept- 
ance in  the  face  of  death,  but  per- 
suaded that  God  did  not  mean  him 
to  die,  and  believing  in  the  strength 
to  be  conveyed  by  secret  and  mystic 
methods,  by  celestial  influences, 
that  he  should  surmount  the  dis- 
ease which  the  doctors  proclaimed 
to  be  hopeless.  The  issue  did  not 
disturb  him  either  way  :  if  saved, 
it  would  be  for  God's  work — if  not, 
he  would  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
better.  I  would  not  venture  to 
put  these  words  into  his  mouth, 
not  knowing  exactly  in  what  light 
he  regarded  that  sacred  name — 
although  he  held  his  own  mystic 
development  of  religious  faith  to 
have  been  revealed  and  made  pos- 
sible only  by  our  Lord's  coming — 
had  it  not  been  for  the  report  I 
have  been  allowed  to  see  of  one  of 
the  last  conversations  he  ever  held 
on  earth,  and  where  it  is  told  that, 
two  mornings  before  his  death, 
"  he  called  his  wife  and  said : 
'  Darling,  if  I  were  to  live  now,  I 
should  be  quite  different  to  what 
I  have  been.  Christ  took  me  in 
His  arms  last  night  and  pressed 
me  tight,  and  cleansed  me  from 
all  my  sins,  and  all  is  pure  now, 
and  all  is  joy.'  He  had  long 
struggled  against  the  feeling  of 
repugnance  to  being  bedridden 
for  years,  which  a  few  weeks 
before  he  thought  might  be  his 
fate ;  but  not  long  since  he  said,  '  I 
have  overcome  that  feeling,  and  I 
can  now  carry  on  Christ's  work  on 
a  sick-bed,  if  He  so  wishes  it,  as  if 
I  were  well.'  He  was  constantly 
humming  and  singing  *  Safe  in  the 
arms  of  Jesus,'  and,  by  his  widow's 
special  desire,  his  favourite  hymn 
was  sung  over  his  grave."  Thus, 
whatever  unauthorised  flights  that 
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fervent  spirit  may  have  taken  into 
the  unseen,  however  bold  had  been 
his  fancies  or  overstrained  his 
hopes,  the  foundation  of  Christian 
faith  was  his  at  the  last. 

His  teaching  may  not  come  to 
much  among  the  many  wandering 
voices  which  have  echoed  in  the 
wilderness  :  but  he  himself  is  more 
than  many  books,  or  a  world  of 
sermons.  He  gave  up  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  work  of  God 
everything  that  he  had  formerly 
thought  most  worth  having  in  the 
world — renouncing  all,  not  sadly 
or  painfully,  but  with  all  the  joy- 
ousness  and  cordial  warmth  of  a 
nature  full  of  sunshine.  No  idea 
of  penance  or  voluntary  humilia- 
tion was  in  his  thoughts,  as  nothing 
more  unlike  an  ascetic  could  be  im- 
agined than  his  life.  He  loved  life, 
and  enjoyed  it,  and  was  amused  and 
interested  by  every  detail  of  it,  as 
much  when  he  was  following  his 
mud-cart  in  the  American  wilds 
as  when  he  was  dining  with  princes 
or  comparing  experiences  with 
statesmen.  But  to  him  it  was 
the  most  simple  and  natural  of 
impulses  to  throw  aside  whatever 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  work 
to  which  he  believed  God  called 
him,  and  that  without  even  a  pass- 
ing thought  of  merit  in  the  renun- 
ciation. His  sacrifices  did  not 
weigh  upon  his  mind  as  they  did 
upon  ours.  To  us  they  seem  un- 


paralleled self-abnegation,  to  him 
the  simplest  necessity.  Words  are 
not  sufficient  to  mark  the  singular 
contrast.  The  priests  and  martyrs 
of  the  old  ages  had  even  too  much 
conscience  of  what  they  were  doing, 
and  never  made  light  of  the  sacri- 
fice ;  but  the  nineteenth  century 
has  this  advantage  over  its  pre- 
decessors which  we  call  the  ages 
of  faith.  It  is  all  for  materialism, 
for  profit,  for  personal  advantage — 
the  most  self-interested,  the  least 
ideal  of  ages.  But  when,  here  and 
there,  a  generous  spirit,  emanci- 
pated from  these  bonds,  rises  above 
the  age,  his  sacrifice  is  no  longer 
marked  with  gloom,  or  made  into 
an  operation  of  pain ;  it  is  a  willing 
offering — more  than  willing,  un- 
considered,  lavish,  gay,  the  joyous 
giving  up,  without  a  backward 
look  or  thought,  of  everything  for 
the  love  of  God — except  the  love  of 
man,  warmed  and  mellowed  by  the 
divine  flame  which,  with  no  cloud 
of  smoke  or  odour  of  burnt-offering, 
ascends  clear  and  brilliant  as  light 
itself  to  the  realms  above. 

Of  such  was  Gordon;  and  of 
such  were  Laurence  and  Alice 
Oliphant.  Fragrant  be  their  names 
and  blessed !  I  can  wish  no  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace,  but  only  increas- 
ing joy  and  power  and  life  and 
love,  to  these  chosen  and  beautiful 
spirits. 

M.  O.  W.  O. 
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LOCAL    GOVEKNMENT    IN    SCOTLAND. 


WE  are  told  that  another  Local 
Government  Bill  is  in  preparation, 
and  that  Scotland  is  this  year  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  experiment. 
We  are  by  no  means  persuaded 
that  any  sweeping  change  will  be 
for  the  better,  and  it  is  always  on 
the  cards  that  we  may  do  harm 
instead  of  good.  It  is  hard  to 
mend :  it  is  easy  to  mar.  The 
county  government  of  Scotland, 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
has  been  anomalous  and  indefen- 
sible ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favour  is,  that  it  has  worked 
remarkably  well.  The  doctrinaire 
finds  it  intolerable,  and  contrary 
to  all  sound  principle  ;  in  point  of 
fact  it  has  been  thoroughly  effi- 
cient and  surprisingly  economical. 

We  must  bow,  however,  with 
our  betters,  to  the  inevitable ;  and 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  existing  system  is  not 
perfect,  and  that  in  some  respects 
it  may  be  revised  with  advantage. 
But  we  are  anxious  that  the  ex- 
periment should  be  undertaken  in 
a  right  spirit,  and  with  adequate 
knowledge.  The  Government  will 
no  doubt  find  plenty  of  advisers, 
and  in  the  multitude  of  counsel- 
lors there  is  safety.  The  depart- 
ments will  supply  them  with 
statistics  in  abundance;  and  it 
is  probable  that  before  the  session 
is  far  advanced  they  will  hear 
more  about  commissioners  of  sup- 
ply, and  road  trustees,  and  pa- 
rochial boards,  and  police  com- 
mittees, and  conveners,  and  pro- 
vosts, and  bailies,  and  the  mis- 
deeds and  misadventures  of  each 
and  all  of  these  local  "bodies," 
than  they  will  be  able  to  as- 
similate with  advantage.  It  will 
not  be  for  lack  of  information 
if  they  go  wrong.  But  in  a  mat- 
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ter  of  this  kind,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  they  should  ap- 
proach the  subject  in  what  we 
venture  to  call  the  "  right  spirit." 
There  are  two  modes  in  which 
Local  Government  may  be  treated. 
We  may  insist  upon  theoretical 
uniformity.  The  English  counties 
have  got  what  professes  to  be  a 
scientific  constitution ;  the  Scot- 
tish counties  must  have  the  same. 
We  must  bring  the  machinery  of 
the  Local  Government  Bill  across 
the  Border ;  we  must  have  county 
councils,  and  county  councillors, 
and  county  aldermen,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  We  are  to  cart  the  old 
structure  bodily  away,  and  put  a 
brand-new  article  in  its  place. 
It  may  or  it  may  not  suit 
its  surroundings,  it  may  or  it 
may  not  harmonise  with  the 
landscape :  if  it  does,  well  and 
good;  but  if  it  does  not,  we  are 
still  bound  to  go  on.  That  is 
one  view.  The  other,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  juster  and  wiser, 
is  that  there  is  no  absolute  obli- 
gation in  the  matter, — the  simple 
duty  of  the  Government  being 
to  adopt  what  is  best  suited  to 
the  existing  conditions  of  local 
life  in  Scotland.  Now  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  of  that  life  the 
parish  is  the  central  fact.  The 
parochial  machinery,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  has  existed  for  genera- 
tions. It  is  a  natural  growth  of 
the  soil.  Everybody  is  accustomed 
to  it.  The  meetings  of  the  heri- 
tors, of  the  kirk  -  session,  of  the 
parochial  board,  are  the  invariable 
and  indispensable  incidents  of  rural 
life.  We  are  told  that  anything 
like  timidity  would  be  fatal,  and 
that  we  are  bound  to  treat  the 
question  in  an  intrepid  and  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Most  of  us  have 
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heard  of  measures  which  were  at 
once  timid  and  revolutionary;  of 
measures  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  at  once  bold  and  cautious. 
It  appears  to  us  that  so  long  as 
we  recognise  the  parish  as  the 
unit  in  any  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, we  may  safely  pledge  our- 
selves .to  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive measure  of  reform.  So  long 
as  we  work  upwards,  so  long  as  we 
lay  a  broad  foundation  by  utilising 
institutions  which  are  identified 
with  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
people,  we  can  afford  to  'be  bold  ; 
but  when  we  throw  the  whole  gear 
into  disorder  to  humour  a  Radical 
fad,  we  cannot  congratulate  our- 
selves on  any  exceptional  heroism. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  parish  should  be  the 
unit  in  Scottish  local  government, 
just  as  the  kirk-session  is  the  unit 
in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. But  we  admit  at  the  same 
time  that  duties  have  been  in- 
trusted to  the  local  bodies  which 
represent  the  parish — mainly  by 
recent  legislation — which  they  are 
indifferently  qualified  to  discharge, 
and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
local  bodies  themselves  requires  re- 
vision. The  true  policy,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  to  reform  the  parochial  boards, 
so  that  they  may  deal  more  success- 
fully with  parochial  work,  and  to 
relieve  them  of  the  performance  of 
duties  which  may  be  more  econom- 
ically and  efficiently  undertaken 
by  a  council  representative  of  dif- 
ferent interests  and  of  a  wider  area. 

The  existing  scheme  of  local 
government  in  Scotland  comprises, 
speaking  broadly,  three  distinct 
organisations,  which  may  be  rough- 
ly classified  as  the  parochial,  the 
municipal,  and  the  county.  The 
constitution  and  functions  of  each 
of  these  administrative  bodies  must 
be  intelligently  understood  before 
it  is  possible  to  determine  on  what 
lines  the  reform  of  local  govern- 
ment should  proceed. 


I.  We  start  with  the  parochial 
board, — in  other  words,  the  board 
of  the  parish. 

Parochial  boards,  in  so  far  as 
their  constitution  is  involved,  may 
be  distinguished  into  two  classes, 
— burghal  (which  may  be  defined 
as  the  parochial  board  of  parishes 
situated  wholly  within  burghs) 
and  non-burghal.  Of  the  886 
parishes  into  which  Scotland  is 
divided,  11  are  burghal  or  com- 
bined, 875  are  non-burghal.  The 
burghal  or  combined  parishes  are 
understood  to  comprise  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Barony,  Govan,  St  Cuth- 
bert's,  Dundee,  Paisley,  Aberdeen, 
Anstruther  Easter,  Queensferry, 
and  Stranraer ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  list  is  exhaustive. 

Both  the  burghal  and  the  non- 
burghal  parochial  boards  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  elected  mem- 
bers ;  but  while  in  the  burghal 
parishes  nearly  all  the  members 
are  elected,  in  the  non-burghal  the 
proportion  of  elected  members  is 
comparatively  small.  All  rate- 
payers who  are  rated  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  who  have  paid  their 
rates,  and  who  are  not  otherwise 
represented,  are  legally  qualified 
to  vote  at  the  elections  both  in 
burghal  and  non-burghal  parishes. 
It  is  specially  provided,  however, 
in  either  case,  that  the  voting 
power  of  each  elector  shall  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  value 
of  the  property  which  he  owns  or 
occupies  in  the  parish,  and  on 
which  he  is  assessed.  Section 
19,  which  regulates  the  mode  of 
voting  in  burghal  parishes  and 
combinations,  declares  that  every 
person  assessed  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  shall  be  entitled  to  vote, 
whether  such  assessment  be  made 
in  respect  of  ownership  or  occu- 
pancy ;  that  an  owner  or  occupier 
under  £20  shall  have  one  vote,  an 
owner  or  occupier  between  ,£20 
and  £40  two  votes,  an  owner  or 
occupier  between  £40  and  £60 
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three  votes,  an  owner  or  occupier 
between  £60  and  £100  four  votes, 
an  owner  or  occupier  between  £100 
and  £500  five  votes,  an  owner  or 
occupier  of  £500  and  upwards  six 
votes, — an  owner  who  is  also  occu- 
pier being  entitled  to  vote  in  both 
capacities,  provided  that  no  person 
shall  have  more  than  six  votes 
in  all.  Section  24,  which  regu- 
lates the  mode  of  voting  in  non- 
burghal  parishes,  is  substantially 
to  the  same  effect,  except,  of  course, 
that  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
representation  of  owners  of  lands 
and  heritages  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£20  and  upwards,  who  are  already 
members  of  the  parochial  board. 
The  sections  of  the  Poor  Law  Act 
dealing  with  the  qualifications  of 
voters  were  obviously  very  care- 
fully considered,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  the  more 
recent  contrivances  (such  as  the 
cumulative  vote)  is  better  fitted  to 
give  expression  to  what  may  be 
called  the  real  mind  and  intelligent 
sense  of  the  constituency. 

In  the  non  -  burghal  parishes, 
where,  as  we  have  said,  the  elec- 
tive element  is  comparatively  lim- 
ited, the  parochial  boards  consist, 
— (1)  Of  the  elected  members,  who 
represent  the  whole  of  the  tenants 
or  occupiers  and  the  class  of  small 
owners  (under  £20) ;  (2)  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  kirk-session ;  (3) 
A  representation  of  the  magistrates 
of  any  royal  burgh  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish ;  and  (4)  The 
owners  of  any  description  of  lands 
and  heritages,  the  annual  value  of 
which  is  £20  or  upwards.  The 
members  who  are  such  in  respect 
of  ownership  are  permitted  to  vote 
by  mandate ;  and  in  some  parishes 
the  numbers  who  can  thus  vote 
are  very  great.  In  Old  Machar, 
for  instance,  where  there  are  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  members 
of  the  parochial  board,  the  vast 
majority  are  in  this  position. 

The  parochial  board  is  a  Jack-of- 


all-trades.  Its  original  function 
was  the  relief  of  the  poor;  but 
many  other  duties  have  latterly 
been  added.  Thus  it  is  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  of  the  Lun- 
acy Acts,  of  the  Vaccination  Act, 
of  the  Burial  Grounds  Act,  and 
others. 

The  assessment  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  is  levied  by  the  parochial 
board.  It  also  collects  the  School 
rate,  the  Registration  rate,  the 
Public  Health  rate,  as  well  as 
the  assessments  under  the  Burial 
Grounds  Act,  the  Valuation  of 
Lands  Act,  the  Public  Libraries 
Act,  and  others.  All  these  assess- 
ments are  collected  along  with  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Poor 
rate,  —  one  -  half  being  recovered 
from  the  owners  and  one-half  from 
the  occupiers.  They  are  imposed, 
not  on  the  gross  rental  as  entered 
in  the  valuation  roll,  but  on  the 
annual  value  (that  is,  after  certain 
statutory  deductions  have  been 
made)  as  entered  in  the  assess- 
ment roll.  In  about  two  hundred 
parishes  there  is  a  classification 
of  occupants  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  property  is  oc- 
cupied ;  and  without  going  into 
details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
under  this  salutary  provision  the 
rate  on  agricultural  land  is  about 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  that  on 
house  property. 

A  limited  number  of  parishes 
still  maintain  their  poor  by  a  vol- 
untary assessment,  and  in  others 
the  assessment  is  levied  according 
to  the  usage  existing  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  But  the  whole 
number  is  inconsiderable,  is  con- 
stantly diminishing,  and  the  time 
appears  to  have  arrived  when  no 
exceptions  to  the  almost  uniform 
practice  of  an  equal  rate  need  be 
allowed. 

The  assessments  levied  by  the 
parochial  board  amount  to  about 
£900,000,  of  whichnearly  £800,000 
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is  expended  on  the  relief  and  man- 
agement of  the  poor.  The  par- 
liamentary subventions  to  parochial 
boards  amounted  last  year  to  about 
£120,000. 

The  weakness  of  the  constitution 
of  the  parochial  board  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  small  owners 
who  are  members.  Old  Machar  is 
not  a  solitary  instance, — there  are 
boards  all  over  the  country  where 
the  members  are  numbered  by 
hundreds.  Such  a  board  (were 
all  the  members  to  attend)  would 
be  unwieldy  and  unworkable;  in 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  great 
majority  (except  when  a  free  fight 
on  some  question  of  local  interest 
is  in  prospect)  do  not  attend,  and 
even  when  a  burning  question 
arises,  it  is  mainly  by  the  some- 
what unscrupulous  use  of  man- 
dates that  the  issue  is  decided. 
On  such  occasions  the  working 
members,  who  have  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  are  gener- 
ally in  the  minority,  while  the 
restless  and  reckless  orator  of  the 
village  public-house,  with  a  bundle 
of  mandates  in  his  pocket,  can  do 
very  much  as  he  likes.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  kirk-session  (once 
defensible  enough)  has  now  become 
anomalous,  and  in  many  parishes 
is  attended  with  serious  evils.  In 
a  small  parochial  board  the  dead 
weight  of  the  minister  and  elders  is 
altogether  excessive;  and  as  the 
clerical  element  is  apt  to  be  swayed 
by  "  humanitarian  "  and  sentimen- 
tal considerations  (which  are  out 
of  place  in  a  statutory  board),  the 
presence  of  the  kirk-session,  to  say 
the  least,  does  not  conduce  to  the 
firm  and  intelligent  administration 
of  the  law.  It  may  be  added  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Govern- 
ment grants)  there  is  no  official 
audit  of  parochial  accounts,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  rate- 
payers are  unprotected  against 
extravagant  or  illegal  expenditure, 


which,  however,  it  is  believed,  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

While  much  of  the  parochial 
work  is  well  done  (and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  approved  prin- 
ciples of  poor-law  administration 
have  made  much  way  of  late 
years),  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  administration  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  public  health  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  members 
of  these  boards  are  more  or  less 
indifferent  to,  or  ignorant  of,  the 
requirements  of  sanitary  science. 
The  small  ratepayer  who  has  been 
used  to  a  foul  ditch  in  front  of  his 
house  all  his  life,  or  who  has  drunk 
impure  water  without  being  seri- 
ously inconvenienced,  will  not  be- 
lieve in  the  epidemic  which  bad 
water  and  drainage  are  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  produce.  His 
father,  he  will  tell  you,  lived  till 
he  was  eighty,  and  his  grand- 
father till  he  was  ninety.  When 
the  inevitable  outbreak  occurs,  he 
either  runs  away  (if  he  happens 
to  be  an  excitable  Celt)  in  abject 
terror;  or,  if  he  is  an  orthodox 
Lowlander,  regards  the  fever  or 
diphtheria  as  a  divine  dispensa- 
tion, and  does  everything  that  is 
possible  to  spread  the  infection 
by  rashness  and  obstinacy.  There 
is  no  epidemic  hospital  within 
reach ;  and  even  if  there  were,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  would  go  himself 
or  allow  his  children  to  be  sent. 
This  is  the  rural  ratepayer's  rec- 
ord;  and  a  board  of  which  he  is 
one  cannot  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  spending  money  on  main-drains 
or  gravitation  water.  A  sanitary 
inspector  or  a  medical  officer  who 
understands  his  trade,  must  be 
adequately  remunerated,  and  in 
a  limited  area  (where  the  assess- 
ments are  already  excessive)  the 
employment  of  skilled  officials  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  salaries 
paid  by  the  parochial  boards  and 
by  the  local  authorities  in  the 
smaller  burghs  are  too  often 
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nominal  and  illusory,  and  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  central 
board  is  required  to  prevent  the 
Public  Health  Act  in  these  locali- 
ties from  becoming  a  dead  letter. 

The  collection  of  the  various 
assessments  by  parochial  and 
other  district  boards  is,  it  may 
be  added,  attended  with  quite 
unnecessary  expense  and  incon- 
venience. It  is  absurd  that  a 
collector's  office  and  a  staff  of 
officials  should  be  maintained  in 
every  parish  and  burgh,  however 
insignificant  they  may  be.  This 
is  clearly  a  duty  which  ought  to 
be  performed  by  a  body  whose 
authority  extends  over  a  wider 
area.  The  whole  assessments 
within  the  county  should  be  col- 
lected in  a  lump — a  change  which 
would  be  equally  welcome  to  the 
ratepayers  and  to  the  boards. 
In  making  this  suggestion,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  advocating,  be 
it  observed,  the  combination  of 
parishes  for  poor  -  law  purposes. 
These  combinations  have  always 
been  unpopular  in  Scotland ;  and 
though  facilities  were  given  by 
the  Act  for  union,  they  have  not, 
except  in  the  case  of  six  urban 
parishes,  been  taken  advantage  of. 
The  popular  sentiment  in  this 
respect,  however,  rather  coincides 
with  the  conclusions  of  experts; 
for  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  in  poor  -  law  administration 
the  area  should  be  so  limited  as 
to  admit  of  constant  and  thorough 
supervision.  But  a  scheme  by 
which  all  the  assessments  required 
for  parochial  purposes  should  be 
levied  by  the  county  board  within 
the  parochial  area  might  be  easily 
devised.  The  school  rate  is  at 
present  levied  by  the  parochial 
board,  who  are  certified  once  a- 
year  by  the  school  board  of  the 
amount  required  ;  and  a  certificate 
from  the  parochial  board  might  in 


like  manner  be  the  warrant  on 
which  the  county  board  should 
proceed  in  imposing  an  assessment 
within  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 

II.  It   is    unnecessary   at    this 
stage  of  our  argument  to  consider 
the   position  (as   regards  a  Local 
Government   measure)    of   certain 
populous  places  which,  for  certain 
purposes,  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  parish,  and  erected  either  by 
charter  or  statute  into  independ- 
ent corporations.     It  is  enough  to 
say  here  that  the  primary  duty  of 
the  parochial  boards  —  the   relief 
of  the  poor — has  not,  even  within 
the    municipal    boundaries,    been 
transferred  to  bodies  whose  func- 
tions   are   mainly  connected  with 
what,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
words,    may  be   called  police   ad- 
ministration.    We  shall  deal  with 
the    executive    authority   in    the 
burghs — town  councils  and  police 
commissioners — later  on. 

III.  We  now  pass  to  the  county 
boards,  of  which  the  body  known 
as  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  is 
the  most  important  and  character- 
istic.    This  is  the  body  which  it 
is  proposed  to  supersede.   Its  place 
will  be  taken  by  the  new  County 
Council. 

The  Commissioners  of  Supply 
meet  in  the  county  town,  and 
their  jurisdiction  for  certain  pur- 
poses extends  over  the  whole 
county.  Besides  the  sheriffs  and 
magistrates,  the  members  are  the 
owners  of  lands  and  heritages  of 
the  annual  value  of  £100,  the 
eldest  sons  of  owners  of  not  less 
than  £400,  and  the  factors  of 
owners  of  not  less  than  £800. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  an  elective 
body  in  any  sense ;  and  if  we 
except  the  officials,  it  may  be  said 
truly  enough  to  represent  the 
landowners  only.  It  meets  once 
or  twice  a-year,  but  the  business  is 
mainly  transacted  by  committees. 

The  duties  of  the  Commissioners, 
if  not  heavy  or  of  vital  import- 
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ance,  are  multifarious.  They  ap- 
portion the  land-tax,  they  manage 
the  county  police,  they  appoint  the 
prison- visiting  committee,  they  are 
the  judges  of  appeals  under  the 
Valuation  Acts,  and  they  levy  as- 
sessments for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral expenditure  of  the  county. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
the  various  assessments  collected 
by  them,  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  county  rates,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  recovered  from 
the  owners  of  lands  and  heritages, 
and  not  from  the  occupiers.  The 
total  assessments  levied  by  the 
Commissioners  amount  together 
to  about  £163,000,  of  which  up- 
wards of  £156,000  is  paid  by  the 
owners. 

The  District  Boards  of  Lunacy, 
which  were  appointed  to  provide 
accommodation  for  pauper  luna- 
tics, and  which  consist  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  and  the 
magistrates  of  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary burghs  within  the  dis- 
tricts;  the  Road  Trustees,  who 
maintain  the  existing  and  con- 
struct new  roads,  and  who  com- 
prise the  Commissioners  of  Supply, 
representatives  of  the  police  burghs 
and  other  incorporations,  and  a 
certain  number  of  elected  mem- 
bers,— these,  and  other  bodies  to 
which  special  duties  are  assigned, 
may  be  regarded  as  committees  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  absorbed  in  the  County 
Council  of  the  future. 

The  local  taxation  of  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  distributed  between 
counties  and  burghs,  amounts  to 
not  less  than  £3,420,000.  The 
amount  collected  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  is  thus  com- 
paratively a  trifle ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  occupiers  as  well  as 


the  owners  are  to  be  represented 
in  the  County  Council,  there  must 
be  a  change  in  the  incidence  of 
the  county  rate.  For  the  future, 
the  occupier  must  be  prepared  to 
take  his  share.  The  equity  of 
such  a  division  has  already  been 
recognised;  for  under  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  direct  representation  of 
the  ratepayers  upon  the  county 
road  -  trusts,  the  assessment  for 
maintenance  is  imposed  one-half 
on  the  owners  and  one-half  on  the 
occupiers. 

The  Commissioners  of  Supply 
receive  a  proportion  of  the  im- 
perial grants  in  aid  of  local  tax- 
ation. A  large  grant  has  been 
made  towards  the  pay  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  police,  and  a  still  larger 
towards  the  maintenance  of  public 
roads  and  bridges.  The  future 
distribution  of  these  grants  —  or 
rather  of  the  substitutes  provided 
by  Mr  Goschen — as  between  county 
and  town  will  require  to  be  care- 
fully considered ;  but  no  insuper- 
able difficulty  need  be  found  in 
securing  an  equitable  division. 
The  Scottish  members  will,  no 
doubt,  take  care  that  Scotland  re- 
ceives its  due  share.  During  the 
current  year  the  English  grants  in 
aid  have  amounted  to  about  three 
and  a  half  millions  ;  the  Scotch,  to 
not  much  more  than  a  seventh  of 
that  sum.1  This  is  exclusive,  how- 
ever, in  either  country,  of  the 
grants  for  public  education,  which 
for  many  years  have  been  rapidly 
increasing.  But  the  education 
grants  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  ordinary  grants  in  aid ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  in 
our  survey  of  the  local  boards  that 
will  be  affected  by  the  new  Bill,  we 
do  not  include  the  school  board. 
Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  deal 


1  England,  .£3,520,000 ;  Scotland,  .£535,000.  But  the  Scottish  grant  in  aid 
of  the  maintenance  of  roads  has,  we  understand,  been  increased  since  the 
Estimates  were  issued.  Our  figures  are  taken  from  the  Estimates  for  1888-89. 
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with  it  hereafter  in  connection 
with  the  simplification  and  con- 
solidation of  local  government  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  time  is 
not  yet. 

The  finance  of  the  county  boards 
involves  the  consideration  of  many 
difficult  questions,  on  which,  how- 
ever, in  a  rapid  sketch  like  the 
present,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 
The  local  boards  in  Scotland  have 
availed  themselves  largely  of  the 
borrowing  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  different  Acts.  The 
local  indebtedness  at  the  present 
moment  amounts  to  not  less  than 
£25,000,000.  The  loans  are  made 
upon  the  security  of  the  assess- 
ments, and  in  general  fall  to  be 
repaid  within  thirty  or  forty  years. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
existing  loans  might  be  converted 
into  a  general  county  stock,  it  be- 
ing assumed,  apparently,  that  the 
credit  of  the  county  would  enable 
the  county  board  to  obtain  better 
terms  from  lenders  than  is  possible 
at  present.  The  process  of  con- 
version, however,  would  be  attend- 
ed, it  seems  to  us,  with  almost  in- 
superable difficulties ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  at 
easy  rates  of  interest. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us 
thus  far  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  general  features  of  the  scheme 
of  local  government  which  we  are 
inclined  to  recommend.  Though 
a  complete  scheme,  it  yet  carefully 
utilises  the  existing  machinery. 
It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  con- 
demned for  timidity  on  the  one 
hand,  or  rashness  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  remedial  measure,  the  abuses 
it  is  intended  to  cure  being  ad- 
mitted and  notorious ;  and  the  in- 
dispensable reforms  are  secured, 
not  by  revolutionary  methods,  but 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance 
of  a  system  to  which  the  people 


are  used.  We  propose  nothing,  in 
short,  which  has  not  been  tried 
and  approved  in  one  shape  or 
other. 

The  main  provisions  of  such  a 
Local  Government  Bill  may  be 
briefly  indicated.  We  start  as 
before  with  the  parochial  board. 
Our  proposals  are  : — 

I.  As  regards   the  constitution 
of  the  parochial  board — 

.(a)  That,  except  as  regards  the 
representation  of  the  kirk-session 
and  magistrates,  the  parochial 
boards  in  burghal  parishes  shall  be 
constituted  as  at  present. 

(5)  That  the  proportion  of  elect- 
ed members  in  non-burghal  parishes 
shall  be  largely  increased. 

(c)  That   the   elected    members 
shall  represent  an  increased  num- 
ber of  owners,  so  that  no  owner 
whose   rental   is   less   than   £300 
shall  as  such  be  a  member  of  the 
parochial  board. 

(d)  That   owners  of  £300  and 
upwards   shall    be    members,    but 
that  no  owner  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  by  mandate,   except  when  a 
commissioner  has  been  appointed 
and  the  commission  duly  recorded. 

(e)  That  the  representatives  of 
the  kirk -session   and   magistrates 
shall  cease  to  act. 

(/)  That  the  election  of  elected 
members  shall  be  conducted  as  at 
present — the  number  of  votes  which 
each  ratepayer  can  give  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  rental  of  the  pro- 
perty of  which  he  is  owner  or 
occupier,  according  to  a  scale  to 
be  afterwards  approved. 

II.  As  regards  the  duties  of  the 
parochial  board — 

(a)  That  the  administration  of 
the  laws  for  the  relief  and  man- 
agement of  the  poor  shall  remain 
with  the  parochial  board.    But  that 

(b)  The   administration   of    the 
Sanitary  and  other  Acts  not  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  poor 
shall  be  transferred ;  and 

(c)  That    the    parochial    board 
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shall  cease  to  levy  the  poor-law 
and  other  parochial  assessments. 

III.  As  regards  the  constitution 
of  the  county  board — 

(a)  That  each  parochial  board, 
or  each  group  of  parochial  boards, 
shall  be  an  electoral  district. 

(6)  That  the  parochial  board  or 
boards  in  each  electoral  district 
shall  send  a  representative  to  the 
county  board.1  Or  otherwise, 

(c)  That  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers within  an  electoral  district 
who  are  assessed  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  on  an  annual  rental  of  not 
less  than  £4  (as  in  police  burghs) 
shall  elect  a  representative. 

(d)  That,   in  the  event  of   the 
latter   alternative   being   adopted, 
the  mode  of  voting  shall  be  simi- 
lar in  all  respects  to  that  provided 
by  the  Poor  Law  Act  for  the  elec- 
tion of  managers  in  burghal  parishes 
and  combinations. 

IY.  The  duties  of  the  county 
board  shall  be — 

(a)  To  impose  and  levy  the 
parochial,  county,  and  other  as- 
sessments ;  and  for  this  purpose  to 
appoint  a  collector  or  collectors. 
[But  the  areas  over  which  the  as- 
sessments are  presently  levied  shall 
not  in  the  meantime  be  increased 
or  diminished.]  The  36th  and  37th 
sections  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  shall 
be  repealed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  it 
shall  be  provided  that  in  all  par- 
ishes the  assessments  shall  be 
levied  on  the  gross  rental,  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  valuation  roll,  one- 
half  to  be  recovered  from  the 
owners  and  one-half  from  the  oc- 
cupiers, the  rate  011  the  occupiers 
of  agricultural  lands  to  be  one- 
fourth  of  the  rate  on  occupiers 
of  house  property. 

(6)    To    distribute    among    the 


parochial  boards  the  proceeds  of 
the  probate  duty,  and  the  other 
duties  or  licences  assigned  by  the 
Act,  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
conditions  as  may  be  provided. 

(c)  To    appoint   an   auditor   or 
auditors  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  various  boards. 

(d)  To   administer   the   Public 
Health  Act,  and  to  appoint  a  duly 
qualified    sanitary    inspector    and 
medical  officer  for  the  county. 

(e)  To   administer   the  statutes 
presently  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioners  of    Supply,    the   Road 
Trustees,  the   District   Boards  of 
Lunacy,  and  other  county  boards. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
body  to  which  these  and  similar 
duties  are  assigned  will  not  be 
idle  ;  but  by  judicious  subdivision, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  work  can 
be  overtaken  by  an  administrative 
board  of,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  county,  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
members. 

So  much  for  the  position  and 
duties  of  the  parish  and  county 
boards.  The  question  remains — 
What  is  to  be  done  with  those 
parts  of  the  parish  which  have 
been  formed  into  burghs'?  The 
answer,  we  think,  must  be,  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  most 
populous,  they  shall  be  regarded 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as  dis- 
tricts of  the  parishes  in  which  they 
are  situated.  They  have  been 
erected  into  burghs  for  municipal 
purposes  only  (and  they  will  still 
retain  their  municipal  privileges, 
and  exercise  their  powers  of  police) ; 
but  in  a  general  scheme  of  county 
government  the  burgh  ratepayers 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
landward — although  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  convenient  to  form 


1  Or  it  might  be  provided  that  each  group  of  parochial  boards  in  an  electoral 
district  should  send  two  representatives  to  the  county  board, — one  an  owner  and 
one  an  occupier.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  choice  of  the  parochial 
boards  to  their  own  members, — they  should  be  free  to  select  one  representative  at 
least  from  outside. 
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the  burghs,  where  the  population 
is  sufficient,  into  separate  electoral 
districts. 

The  burghs,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes, — burghs  where  the  popu- 
lation is  over  50,000,  where  it  is 
under  50,000  but  over  10,000,  and 
where  it  is  under  10,000. 

There  are  seven  burghs  in  Scot- 
land where  the  population  is  over 
50,000, — Edinburgh  (which  is  the 
only  county  of  a  city),  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Greenock, 
Leith,  Paisley.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  in  each  of  these  com- 
munities a  burgh  county  board 
will  be  established.  The  burgh 
county  board,  though  it  will 
undertake  similar  duties  within 
the  limits  of  the  burgh,  will  be 
independent  of  the  county  board, 
and  we  see  no  reason,  we  confess, 
why  these  duties  should  not  be 
assigned  to  the  existing  burgh 
authorities.  We  are  satisfied,  in- 
deed, that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  provide  that  the  councillors  and 
magistrates  should  sit,  when  neces- 
sary, as  the  burgh  county  board, 
— thus  avoiding  the  expense  and 
worry  of  a  double  election,  and 
the  possible  inconvenience  and 
friction  of  a  divided  jurisdiction. 
If  the  precedent  of  the  English 
Act  is  followed,  the  other  burghs 
—those  under  50,000 — will  be 
represented,  according  to  popula- 
tion and  rental,  on  the  county 
boards.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
while  in  the  burghs  whose  popu- 
lation exceeds  10,000  the  police 
commissioners  must  continue  to 
administer  the  Sanitary  Acts,  the 
administration  of  these  Acts  in 
the  burghs  where  the  population 
is  under  10,000  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  county  board.  The 
action  of  a  prompt  and  capable 
sanitary  officer  is  nowhere  more 
urgently  needed  than  in  some  of 
the  smaller  burghs. 

VOL.  CXLV. — NO.  DCCCLXXX. 


There  .are  thirty- three  counties 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  Act  will 
probably  combine  some  of  the 
smaller  counties, — Berwick  with 
Haddington,  Bute  with  Renfrew, 
Kinross  with  Clackmannan,  Elgin 
with  Nairn,  Peebles  with  Selkirk, 
Ross  and  Cromarty  with  Suther- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  industrial  county  of  Lanark 
must  be  divided  into  at  least  two 
administrative  counties, — the  up- 
per and  middle  wards  forming 
one,  and  the  lower  ward  the  other. 
Orkney  and  Shetland  are  small 
counties,  but  their  interests  are  so 
different,  and  the  difficulties  of 
communication  are  so  great,  that 
they  cannot  well  be  united.  There 
would  thus  be  twenty-eight  county 
boards,  which,  with  the  seven  burgh 
(or  city)  county  boards,  would  make 
thirty-five  in  all.  One  member 
from  each  parochial  board  would 
give  (if  equally  distributed)  an 
average  of  twenty-five  members 
for  each  county  board.  The  mean 
population  within  each  adminis- 
trative county  would  be  about 
70,000,  rising  from  30,000  in 
Shetland  to  over  200,000  in  each 
of  the  Lanarkshire  divisions,  and 
the  number  of  members  in  each 
board  would  vary  according  to 
population,  valuation,  and  area. 

We  have  now  briefly  traversed 
the  whole  ground  (so  far  as  it 
is  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics) ;  but  there  is  another 
matter  (on  which  at  present  we 
only  venture  to  touch)  which  by- 
and-by  may  have  to  be  seriously 
considered.  The  cry  for  Home 
Rule  is  confined,  in  the  meantime, 
to  a  few  ignorant  and  fanatical 
busybodies ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  gather  volume,  and  become 
irritating  and  dangerous.  We 
have  all  along  been  of  opinion 
that  private  parliamentary  legis- 
lation affecting  Scotland  should  be 
referred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a 
x 
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tribunal  sitting  in  Scotland;  and  the  most  industrious  and  influ- 
it  is  understood  that  the  Cabinet  ential  members  of  the  parochial 
are  not  unwilling  to  comply  with  boards  will  be  sent  to  the  county 
a  demand  which  has  received  the  boards ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
cordial  assent  of  men  belonging  to  to  us  to  be  any  reason  why  the 
all  political  parties.1  What  occurs  elite  of  the  county  boards — say  a 
to  us  is  this :  the  government  of  member  from  each — should  not  sit 
the  Scottish  Church  is  intrusted  as  a  central  or  general  board,  to 
to  ecclesiastical  courts  compris-  which,  along  with  certain  skilled 
ing  kirk  -  sessions,  presbyteries,  assessors,  the  consideration  of  pro- 
synods,  and  a  General  Assembly,  visional  orders  and  local  bills  might 
In  civil  matters  the  parochial  be  referred.  If  the  general  board 
board  may  be  held  to  represent  were  divided  into  committees,  the 
the  kirk  -  session  (or  presbytery) ;  whole  of  the  private  legislation 
the  county  board,  the  synod ;  and  affecting  Scotland  would  then  be 
the  question  naturally  arises,  Can  disposed  of, — rapidly  and  economi- 
we  not  have  a  secular  General  cally,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with 
Assembly  as  well  as  an  ecclesias-  due  deliberation  and  after  adequate 
tical?  It  may  be  assumed  that  inquiry. 

1  "Home  Rule  for  Scotland," — 'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  January  1887. 


SIR  PATRICK  MAXWELL  AND   THE  DEVIL. 
Note  to  Article  "  Charles  Kirlcpatrick  Sharpe,"  in  « Maga,'  December  1888,  p.  836. 

Among  certain  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Spring- 
kell  [1683-1720],  some  consternation  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
mention  in  the  above  article,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe,  who  in  his  turn  was  repeating  a  current  Dumfriesshire 
legend,  that  Sir  Patrick  "  had  given  over  his  first-born  in  '  kain '  to  the 
Devil,"  and  that  on  another  occasion  he  had  been  adroit  enough  "  to 
outwit  the  fiend  himself." 

The  writer  of  the  article  assures  us  that  he  cited  this  curious  tradition 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  class  of  legends  in  which  Mr  Sharpe 
took  a  special  delight,  and  without  any  intention  of  casting  reflections 
upon  either  of  the  Personages  implicated  in  the  alleged  transactions. 

For  our  own  part  we  regret,  and  feel  still  more  surprised,  that  the 
repetition  of  so  remote  and  silly  a  legend  should  have  been  capable  of 
exciting  any  feelings  of  either  pain  or  indignation.  We  therefore  take 
this  opportunity  of  emphatically  contradicting,  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Patrick  who  repudiates  the  legend,  the  state- 
ments that  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Springkell  gave  over  his  first-born  to 
Satan  in  "  kain  "  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  same  gentleman  had  the 
cleverness  "  to  outwit  the  fiend  himself,"  which  we  had  no  idea  any 
one  could  have  believed. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  must  decline  to  concern  ourselves  further 
with  an  incident  so  ridiculous.  Mr  Sharpe's  very  full  and  interesting 
accounts  of  the  legends  will  be  found  in  the  recently  published  '  LETTERS 

FROM  AND  TO  CHARLES  KlRKPATRICK  SlIARPE,'  vol.  i.  p.  6. ED.  B.  M. 
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MINICOY:     THE    ISLAND     OF    WOMEN. 


CONCLUSION. 


LET  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  shore,  which  we  can 
see  is  crowded  with  people.  Those 
groups  in  dark  long  robes  must  be 
women.  They  have  heard  of  our 
arrival,  and  as  the  boats  are  re- 
turned so  early  from  the  fishing- 
grounds,  we  must  be  coming  on 
shore,  and  so  they  have  come  out 
to  see  and  welcome  us. 

They  are  not  disappointed.  We 
land  opposite  the  Government  office 
of  the  island — a  neat  little  thatched 
stone  -  and  -  mortar  house,  with  a 
verandah  running  round  it,  and 
011  the  sea-front  a  large  thatched 
pandal  (structure  raised  on  poles) 
to  give  additional  shade,  and  to 
keep  oflf  the  glare,  while  admitting 
every  breath  of  air  that  blows. 

We  find  it  stocked  with  a  table 
and  one  or  two  wooden  chairs  and 
benches,  so  we  sit  down  to  break- 
fast, and  rest  before  starting  to 
view  the  settlement. 

As   the   meal    is   finished,    and 

VOL.  CXLV. NO.  DCCCLXXXI. 


cheroots  are  lighted,  a  deputation 
is  announced.  Who?  Only  the 
ladies  of  the  island  come  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  strangers. 
The  deputation  is  ushered  in,  and, 
headed  by  a  grave  matronly  lady, 
a  bevy  of  modest-looking  healthy 
girls,  bearing  island  produce  of  all 
kinds,  comes  forward,  and  spreads 
at  our  feet  a  number  of  baskets 
containing  eggs  and  vegetables 
and  fruit,  and  an  odd  chicken  or 
two.  The  striped  silk  gown  worn 
by  them  extends  nearly  to  the  an- 
kles, and  has  a  hole  for  the  head 
to  pass  through,  and  short  sleeves, 
in  many  cases  very  tastefully  em- 
broidered. The  gown  fits  pretty 
closely  to  the  figure,  and  shows 
off  its  wearer's  charms  very  becom- 
ingly ;  and  sometimes  a  white, 
sometimes  a  green,  under-garment 
shows  itself  below  the  skirt  of  the 
gown.  Although  Muhammadan  by 
religion,  they  are  all  unveiled  and 
bareheaded.  We  ask  a  few  ques- 
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tions  through  an  interpreter,  con- 
vey our  thanks,  and  then,  with  much 
propriety,  the  deputation  files  out. 
What?  Another  deputation  of 
ladies  ?  Yes ;  in  they  come,  and 
lay  their  gifts  before  us  and  de- 
part. And  another,  and  another, 
and  another  succeed  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  till  we  are  per- 
fectly bewildered  with  deputations 
and  gifts,  and  ask  how  many  more 
there  are  to  come.  We  are  told 
there  are  ten  altogether ;  and  then 
we  begin  to  wonder,  Is  there  any 
magic  in  the  decennial  number? 
Why  not  eleven  or  nine? 

Our  interpreter  begins  to  ex- 
plain that  there  are  ten  vardngis 
in  the  island.  But  what  is  a  va- 
rdngi  ?  we  perplexedly  ask.  A 
vardngi  is  a  female  institution 
peculiar  to  Minicoy ;  at  least  we 
have  met  the  organisation  no- 
where else. 

The  ladies  are  organised  separ- 
ately from  the  men,  who  again  are 
organised  into  attiris.  Happy 
matrons!  —  happy  men! — we  in- 
terject. 

Let  us  investigate  this  a  little. 
But,  hilloa  ! — here  come  the  depu- 
tations back  again ;  for  as  we 
settle  down  to  a  cross-examination 
of  our  interpreter,  a  fresh  bevy  of 
girls  and  women  comes  filing  into 
view,  each  carrying  a  water-pot. 
Why  the  water- pots?  But  we 
are  speedily  enlightened  ;  for,  just 
throwing  a  curious  glance  or  two 
at  us,  they  file  past  our  verandah, 
and  one  by  one  pour  water  into  a 
big  tub.  That  water  is  intended 
for  our  use  while  ashore.  We  are 
proceeding  to  thank  the  women 
for  their  services,  and  begin  to 
think  of  remuneration,  when  our 
interpreter  stops  us.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  island  for  the  women 
so  to  treat  strangers,  and  no  re- 
muneration is  either  asked  or  ex- 
pected ;  their  head-women  arrange 
it  among  themselves,  we  are  told, 


and  each  vardngi  takes  its  turn 
at  the  task.  So  we  just  throw  a 
grateful  glance  or  two  at  the 
bonniest  and  sonsiest  of  our  fair 
servers,  who  receive  the  attention 
nothing  loath,  but  with  much  de- 
corum, and  then  we  settle  down 
again,  determined  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  this  vardngi  and  attiri 
business. 

We  find  that  the  township  is 
divided  into  ten  vardngis,  but  into 
only  nine  attiris.  Comparing  the 
names,  however,  we  discover  that 
the  two  exactly  correspond,  except 
in  regard  to  two  of  the  former,  to 
which  there  is  but  one  correspond- 
ing attiri.  These  divisions  of  the 
township,  then,  are  territorial  in 
their  character. 

But  for  what  purpose  are  these 
separate  male  and  female  divisions 
organised  ?  is  our  next  point. 

The  answer  we  receive  is  a  cu- 
rious one,  and  takes  long  to  tell. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Trembley  about  the 
middle  of  last  century?  We 
presume  not;  so  let  us  explain 
a  little.  Well,  then,  there  is  a 
zoophyte  called  Hydra  viridis,  of 
the  order  of  Acalepkce,  or  Sea- 
nettles,  which  possesses  certain 
extraordinary  qualities.  Those 
qualities  Trembley  discovered  and 
made  known  to  the  astonished 
scientific  world.  With  the  aid  of 
a  thick  pointless  boar's  bristle, 
and  delicate  manipulation,  he 
turned  that  unfortunate  zoophyte 
inside  out,  just  as  you  might  do 
the  fingers  of  a  kid  glove.  The 
polype  died,  of  course,  you  sug- 
gest. No  such  thing.  It  lived  : 
and,  what  is  more,  its  stomach 
became  its  outer  skin;  and  its 
outer  skin,  finding  itself  in  such 
a  novel  position,  adapted  itself 
to  circumstances  and  became  its 
stomach,  able  to  digest  worms  and 
other  such  succulent  morsels  ! 

Now  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to 
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effect  a  somewhat  similar  opera- 
tion on  yourself  !  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  your  stomach  we  wish 
you  to  deal,  but  with  your  mind 
and  its  associations  ! 

Take  unto  yourself  a  new  un- 
derstanding— we  do  not  say  that 
that  is  an  easy  matter,  far  from  it. 
The  needle  stuck  through  the  neck 
of  the  polype,  which  prevented 
its  reversion  to  its  original  form, 
will  be  indispensable  in  your  case 
if  you  wish  clearly  to  apprehend 
what  follows. 

You  have  hitherto  been  brought 
up  to  consider  that  the  man  is  the 
natural  head  of  the  house  and  of 
the  family.  Put  that  idea  away 
from  you  for  the  present,  and  im- 
agine a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  woman  and  not  the  man  is  the 
recognised  head  of  the  house,  and 
in  doing  so  you  will  have  taken 
the  first  and  most  important  step 
towards  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  relations  between  the  sexes  in 
Minicoy. 

Have  you  got  that  fact  clearly 
and  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  1 
Yes.  Well,  then,  you  are  ready 
for  the  next  step  in  advance,  and 
you  will  accept  without  cavil  or 
ungallant  comment  our  next  posi- 
tion, which  is,  that  the  ladies  so 
placed  manage  their  affairs  far 
better  than  the  gentlemen.  You 
doubt  the  fact.  Then  go  to  Mini- 
coy,  and  satisfy  yourself  how  it 
can  be  done. 

There  the  ladies  will  have  no 
breaking  up  of  homes,  until  sheer 
necessity  from  want  of  space  com- 
pels them  to  it.  There  you  may 
see  with  your  own  eyes  grand- 
mothers, mothers,  and  daughters 
all  living  peaceably  together  ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  grandfathers, 
fathers,  and  sons  all  members  of 
the  same  household — eating  out  of 
the  common  pot,  and  living  in 
peace  and  friendship  all  under  one 
roof. 


"  Every  woman  in  the  island  is 
dressed  in  silk,"  says  the  official 
report  already  quoted ;  and  well 
they  can  afford  it  too,  say  we,  for 
are  not  the  economy  of  the  plan 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  ladies  self- 
evident  ? 

The  houses  belong  to  the  wo- 
men,— everything  in  the  house  be- 
longs to  them  ;  the  men  work  hard 
as  sailors  and  fishermen  and  tree- 
climbers,  in  plucking  nuts,  but 
whatever  they  earn  goes  into  the 
family  stock,  and  increases  the 
family  substance. 

The  men  even  belong  to  the 
women,  and  wise  they  are  to  ac- 
cept the  position,  and  to  submit 
to  their  fate ! 

But,  you  suggest,  you  have  al- 
ready told  us  they  marry  among 
themselves — what  happens,  then  1 
you  ask. 

There  is,  let  us  say,  a  household 
of  Browns,  and  another  house- 
hold of  Joneses.  Moreover,  A, 
a  daughter  of  the  household  of 
Brown,  loves,  and  is  beloved  by, 
B,  of  the  household  of  Jones.  B 
comes  home  from  a  voyage  to  Cal- 
cutta in  the  Dharia  Beg.  He 
brings  with  him  in  his  sea-chest 
the  silken  gowns  and  other  joys 
which  A  expects.  Happy  is  their 
meeting,  and  in  the  great  marry- 
ing month  of  May,  when  the  island 
registrar  is  busy  with  his  books, 
they  are  duly  wed.  Well,  what 
happens  ?  Does  Miss  A.  Brown 
become  Mrs  B.  Jones,  and  live 
happy  ever  after  1  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Au  contraire,  Mr  B.  Jones  becomes 
— how  shall  we  express  the  idea  ? 
— our  English  fails  us  to  find  an 
equivalent,  —  but  if  we  might, 
without  unsexing  Mr  B.  J.  (for 
he  is  far  too  smart  a  sailor  to 
permit  of  us  doing  him  that  in- 
justice), say  that  he  becomes  Mrs 
A.  Brown,  we  should  be  conveying 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  truth 
as  our  halting  English  will  allow  ! 
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Anyhow,  the  result  is  that,  with 
his  acquisitions,  either  hereditary 
— for  the  Minicovites  follow  strict- 
ly the  Prophet's  law  on  that  point 
—  or  self  -  amassed,  Jones  passes 
quietly  into  the  Brown  family 
household,  sinks  his  Jones  patro- 
nymic, and  becomes  a  Brown ! 

Jones's  children,  who  are,  of 
course,  like  himself  Browns  and 
not  Joneses,  in  due  time  succeed 
to  Jones's  separate  property,  for  at 
his  marriage  the  acquisitions  he 
brought  with  him  belong  to  him 
and  his  wife  as  long  as  they  re- 
main members  of  the  Brown  house- 
hold. Following  the  Muhammadan 
law,  Jones's  sons  get  double  the 
portions  of  his  daughters.  The 
sons  in  due  course  marry,  and  in 
like  manner  become,  let  us  say, 
Robinsons,  and  take  with  them 
to  the  Robinson  household  their 
shares  of  Jones's  goods.  But 
Jones's  daughters  remain  always 
Browns,  and  their  shares  go  to 
swell  the  household  stock  of  the 
Browns,  augmented,  of  course,  in 
due  time  by  the  goods  their  hus- 
bands bring  with  them  from,  let 
us  say,  the  household  of  Smith, 
among  whom  they  select  their 
husbands. 

Let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  Browns  a  little  further.  The 
Brown  daughters  are  numerous 
and  prolific ;  the  Brown  family 
house  is  incapable  any  longer  of 
holding  them  all  •  there  is  no  land 
adjacent  whereon  to  build  the 
additional  accommodation  required 
— what  happens  then?  Such  a 
contingency  is  not  regarded  with 
much  equanimity  either  by  the 
elders  of  the  Brown  household  or 
by  the  younger  members  them- 
selves; but  of  course  necessity — 
and  this  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity— sometimes  compels  them 
to  break  up  the  household.  And 
in  such  a  case  the  husbands  and 


men  of  the  Brown  household  select 
a  fresh  piece  of  land,  and  build  for 
the  eldest  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band and  family  a  new  house,  to 
which  the  eldest  daughter  and  her 
family  are  in  due  course  trans- 
ferred, thereby  founding  a  fresh 
household  of  Browns,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  original 
house,  is  called,  let  us  say,  the 
household  of  the  Brown-Smiths. 

In  like  manner  the  second  daugh- 
ter and  her  family  are  next,  if 
necessary,  provided  for,  and  so 
on  until  the  original  Brown  house- 
hold is  reduced  to  manageable  pro- 
portions once  more. 

Sheer  necessity,  from  lack  of 
space,  however,  alone  compels  the 
family  thus  to  break  up,  and  often 
the  family  house  is  much  over- 
crowded by  reason  of  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  the  members 
resort  to  the  extreme  step  of 
founding  fresh  households.  The 
ladies,  in  particular,  endeavour 
most  zealously  to  keep  the  family 
together,  for  thus  economy  in  'man- 
agement is  most  readily  secured. 

But  enough  for  the  present  of 
mere  talk,  let  us  go  out  and  view  the 
ladies  in  their  own  homes.  The 
sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
although  there  is  a  strong  breeze 
blowing,  we  shall  be  the  better  of 
white  umbrellas  and  sunshades  in 
the  open  spaces  uncovered  by  trees. 
So,  thus  provided,  we  start.  First 
we  come  across  a  group  of  children 
of  both  sexes  crowding  to  the 
apothecary  to  be  vaccinated  or 
treated  for  petty  ailments.  A 
gateway  to  our  right  in  a  stone- 
and  -  mortar  wall  leads  into  the 
Great  South  Pandaram,  a  huge 
orchard  of  cocoanut-palm  and  other 
trees,  of  which  more  anon.  But 
what  is  this  tied  conspicuously  to 
a  palm-tree  at  the  gate  1  a  bit  of 
the  tip  end  of  a  cocoanut-leaf,  with 
part  of  the  stem  bared  of  the 
fronds,  and  the  remaining  fronds 
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tied  with  a  knot  at  the  end  of 
each,  and  so  splayed  out.  That 
means  that  no  islander  may,  with- 
out special  orders  from  the  head- 
man of  the  island,  pass  into  the 
orchard,  which  is  strewn  tempting- 
ly with  nuts  which  have  dropped 
from  the  trees. 

We  next  pass  some  tanks  of 
fresh  water  cut  out  of  the  solid 
limestone  rock,  which  underlies 
the  soil  of  the  island  at  a  depth  of 
a  foot  or  two.  Sweet  and  whole- 
some the  water  is,  as  we  have 
already  tested,  and  yet  it  rises  and 
falls  with  the  tides  ! 

Just  before  we  enter  among  the 
houses  the  pathway  diverges,  and 
at  the  angle  is  the  dry  leafless  branch 
of  a  tree  stuck  into  the  ground. 
Pendent  from  the  crooked  points 
of  the  branch  hang  numerous 
vessels  formed  of  double  cocoanut- 
shells.  One  shell  is  placed  end  up 
on  another  shell,  the  joint  is  neatly 
fitted,  and  the  two  shells  are  tied 
together  firmly  by  three  strings  of 
finely  twisted  coir  yarn;  to  the 
lips  of  the  upper  shell  a  string  is 
attached  for  the  vessel  to  hang  by, 
and  the  vessel  itself  is  half  full  of 
a  liquid  which  we  find  to  be  palm- 
juice  toddy  of  the  unfermented 
kind.  To  prevent  fermentation,  a 
limestone  pebble  or  two  from  the 
beach  are  placed  in  each  vessel. 
But  why  are  these  hung  here,  we 
ask  1  And  the  answer  is,  that  the 
toddy -drawer  draws  for  several 
households,  and  the  household  ves- 
sels full  of  toddy  are  placed  here, 
to  be  removed  by  the  households 
at  their  leisure.  It  is  clear  that 
thieving  is  not  common  among  the 
community,  for  the  toddy-pots  full 
of  the  liquid  are  left  here  in  a  re- 
tired but  public  spot  without  any 
protection  against  theft. 

From  the  unfermented  sweet 
toddy  the  islanders  prepare  su- 
gar and  sundry  toothsome  sweet- 
meats. 


But  here  we  come  to  the  village 
— the  sandy  path  is  clean,  and  we 
fail  to  discover  the  slightest  ill 
odour.  Moreover,  the  path  is 
neatly  fenced  off  from  the  court- 
yards of  the  houses  by  rough  stone 
walls  or  by  plaited  cocoanut-leaf 
hedges. 

Passing  a  mosque,  with  its  ad- 
jacent burial-ground,  we  are  struck 
by  the  care  taken  to  mark  per- 
manently the  last  resting-places  of 
the  community.  At  the  head  of 
each  grave  is  a  beautifully  carved 
and  inscribed  headstone,  a  foot  to 
thirteen  inches  in  height,  those 
of  males  being  distinguished  from 
those  of  females  by  having  a  square 
point  to  the  rounded  top  of  the 
headstone,  while  those  of  females 
have  the  top  rounded  off. 

The  path  becomes  very  narrow, 
and  the  houses  more  and  more 
numerous.  The  latter  are  all 
thatched.  What  havoc  a  fire 
would  make,  we  imagine  !  but  the 
danger  is  not  really  so  great  as  it 
appears,  first,  because  the  township 
lies  hidden  in  a  regular  blanket  of 
lofty  cocoanut-palm  trees  which 
prevents  the  breeze  from  striking 
it  severely ;  and  next,  because  the 
islanders  —  the  men  —  are  admi- 
rably organised  into  attiris,  and 
one  duty  of  the  attiri  is  to  as- 
semble sharp  at  the  point  of  dan- 
ger directly  three  blasts  on  the 
island  alarm -trumpet — a  conch- 
shell  with  a  bit  broken  off  at  the 
apex — go  booming  through  their 
island  homes. 

But  what  jauntily  decorated 
building  is  this  on  our  right,  with 
its  gable-end  set  off  with  quaint 
designs  in.  bright  green,  and  yellow, 
and  crimson  ?  A  low  murmur  of 
people  talking  reaches  our  ears — 
not  men's  voices  clearly.  As  we 
approach  the  quaintly  neat  stone- 
built  and  plastered  but  thatched 
structure,  our  approach  is  observed, 
and  there  is  a  rush  of  silken-clad 
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women  and  girls  from  the  open 
gable-end  lying  away  from  us  as 
we  near  it.  They  collect  in  a 
group  a  short  way  off,  and  watch 
our  proceedings.  A  girls'  school  ? 
No ;  for  the  ladies  have  left  their 
work  behind  them  in  their  flight, 
and  that  consists  chiefly  of  coir 
fibre  and  coils  of  spun  coir  yarn. 
A  manufactory,  we  ask  ?  No  ;  it 
is  the  vardngi  meeting-house — the 
vardngi  ladies'  club  !  Its  appro- 
priation to  female  uses  exclusively 
is  manifest.  It  is  a  rectangular 
structure,  with  one  gable-end  open  ; 
round  the  three  enclosed  sides  runs 
a  low  divan  edged  off  with  wood ; 
divan  and  floor  are  beaten  hard  and 
worn  smooth  by  naked  feet ;  rows 
of  cowrie-shells  have  been  let  into 
the  hard  surface  of  the  floor  and 
divan  in  elegant  curves  and  figures. 
There  are  one  or  two  small  barred 
windows,  and  on  the  walls  hang 
sundry  flaming  pictures,  in  the 
native  style,  of  impossible  heroes 
and  heroines  in  the  gaudiest  of 
colours,  varied  by  a  stray  picture 
or  two  from  some  illustrated 
English  newspaper;  and  inter- 
spersed among  these  are  various 
bits  of  mirror,  sure  proof  that  the 
Minicovite  female  society  is  not 
indifferent  as  to  its  looks.  The 
floor  and  divan  are  strewn  with 
the  coir  fibre  and  yarn,  in  process 
of  manufacture. 

Let  us  call  up  the  head-woman 
and  ask  her  what  functions  are 
here  enacted.  Let  us  try  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  how  she  man- 
ages to  restrain  the  tongues  of  her 
younger  sisters,  and  keep  scandal 
within  due  bounds.  At  our  re- 
quest the  head-woman  of  the  va- 
rdngi, a  matronly,  good-looking, 
self-possessed  lady,  advances,  and 
in  the  simplest  way,  without  any 
self-conscious  shyness,  tells  us  why 
they  were  there. 

The  Malami,  Takkaru,  and 
Khdfa  women  usually,  she  says, 


start  for  the  coir-beating  grounds, 
which  lie  behind  the  township,  at 
5.30  or  6  A.M.  But  who  are  these, 
we  ask  1  And  then  it  appears 
that  the  islanders,  though  exclu- 
sively Muhammadan  by  religion, 
are  divided  very  strictly  into  castes 
after  the  Hindoo  fashion.  The 
Malumis,  Takharus,  and  Klialus, 
are  respectively  the  pilots  or  supe- 
rior sailors,  the  ordinary  seamen, 
and  the  palm-tree  climbers,  or 
palm-toddy  drawers  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  one  other  class, 
the  Malikhans,  or  chief  men,  who 
superintend  the  work  of  the  other 
classes;  but  the  Malikhan  ladies 
do  not  belong  to  the  vardngi  organ- 
isation, nor  do  they  go  with  the 
other  women  to  beat  coir-husks 
into  fibre,  nor  spin  it  into  yarn  at 
the  vardngi  meeting-house.  The 
Malumi  (pilot)  women,  too,  though 
they  take  their  turn  at  the  out- 
door work  of  beating  the  husks, 
are  not  required  to  spin  it  at  the 
meeting-house,  nor  are  they  in 
any  way  under  the  vardngi  head- 
women.  The  common  sailor  and 
tree  -  climber  women  thus  alone 
belong  to  the  vardngis,  and  alone 
use  the  vardngi  meeting  -  house. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  there 
are  in  the  whole  island  but  36 
houses  of  the  superior  sailor  caste, 
and  17  houses  of  the  Malikhan 
caste,  to  302  houses  and  207 
houses  of  the  two  lower  classes 
(Takkarus  and  Khalus)  respect- 
ively, it  is  clear  that  the  bulk  of 
the  women  in  the  island  do  belong 
to  the  vardngi  organisation. 

Well,  the  vardngi  women  and 
girls  go  to  the  husk-beating  ground 
behind  the  township  in  the  very 
early  morning.  We  visit  this  place 
afterwards,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
maze  of  neatly  swept,  scrupulous- 
ly clean,  and  shady  walks  among 
the  palm-trees.  By  the  sides  of 
these  shady  walks,  sundry  pits 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the 
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coral  limestone  substratum  of  the 
island.  These  pits  are  full  of  fresh 
water ;  and  in  this  water  the  outer 
husks  of  the  cocoanuts  are  thor- 
oughly steeped  before  being  pound- 
ed into  coir  fibre  on  slabs  of 
limestone  placed  for  the  purpose 
close  to  each  pit.  Considerable 
heaps  of  refuse  beaten  out  of  the 
husks  lie  round  each  pit.  Inter- 
spersed too  among  the  coir-soak- 
ing pits  are  numerous  tanks  of 
clear  water,  where  the  women 
bathe  before  returning  to  their 
domestic  duties.  No  man  may 
intrude  into  this  portion  of  the 
island  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
when  the  women  are  there. 
Even  the  headman  of  the  island 
is  particular  in  asking  the  head- 
women  for  permission  for  us  to 
visit  the  place  before  the  usual 
hour. 

By  8.30  or  9  A.M.,  the  women 
and  girls  have  usually  beaten  out 
sufficient  coir  fibre  for  their  day's 
work,  and  have  completed  their 
ablutions ;  so  about  that  hour 
they  return  home  with  the  fibre, 
take  their  breakfasts,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  vardngi  meeting- 
houses to  spin  their  fibre  into 
yarn. 

From  2  to  5  P.M.  the  mas  boats 
return  from  the  fishing  -  ground  : 
the  women  then  proceed  to  the 
shore  to  secure  their  household 
shares  of  the  day's  catch.  With 
this  they  proceed  home,  and  in 
home  duties  the  rest  of  the  day 
is  spent. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
women.  But  on  stated  occasions, 
once  a-month,  they  have  other 
duties  to  perform,  which  will  be 
dealt  with  more  appropriately 
when  we  visit  the  Great  South 
Pandaram,  or  cocoanut  -  palm  or- 
chard, in  the  south  of  the  island. 

Each  vardngi  selects  its  own 
head-woman,  and  she  has  authority 
over  all  females  in  the  vardngi, 


and  over  all  boys  up  to  the  age 
(about  seven  years)  when  the 
latter  are  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
the  community  devolving  on  the 
men.  The  head-woman  calls  the 
vardngi  together  whenever  the 
public  services  require  it;  and 
under  her  superintendence  they 
plait  cocoamit-leaves  (cadjans)  into 
mats,  draw  and  carry  water,  ttc., 
&o. 

The  men,  as  already  said,  of 
the  two  lower  castes  are  similar- 
ly organised  into  attiris.  Each 
attiri  selects  its  own  headman, 
and  has  its  own  meeting-house — 
a  thatched  wooden  erection  on  the 
shore  of  the  lagoon.  There  the 
men  congregate  to  do  the  work 
of  the  community ;  the  carpenter 
plies  his  instruments  of  carpentry  ; 
there  they  are  shaved  by  the 
barber ;  it  is  there  that  they  col- 
lect to  debate  on  public  questions, 
to  cut  the  exquisitely  elaborate, 
fancifully  designed  tombstones  in 
vogue  in  the  island,  to  haul  up 
the  boats  as  soon  as  the  fishing 
season  is  at  an  end,  and  also  the 
island  vessels  when  their  voyages 
have  been  completed,  and  they  are 
hauled  up  to  be  placed  in  shelter 
for  repairs  during  the  monsoon 
months. 

The  Minicoy  houses,  owing  to 
the  curious  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  sexes,  differ  much  from 
houses  elsewhere.  Among  the 
well-to-do  families,  they  are  large 
rambling  collections  of  stone-and- 
mortar  thatched  buildings,  en- 
closed within  either  a  dry-stone 
wall  or  a  fence  made  of  plaited 
cocoanut-palm  leaves.  The  rooms 
in  the  house  are  few,  and  are 
chiefly  utilised  as  store  -  rooms, 
but  deep  shady  verandahs  are 
everywhere.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  about  them  is  the  number 
of  swinging  cots  hanging  from  the 
rafters  of  the  verandahs,  each 
cot  having  a  set  of  thick  cotton 
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mosquito-curtains,  which  effectu- 
ally provides  such  privacy  as  the 
Minicovites  desire.  Each  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  has  her  own  cot, 
occupied  by  herself  and  her  hus- 
band when  he  is  at  home.  The 
cots  are  made  to  swing,  and  so  to 
keep  the  air  in  motion  to  prevent 
mosquitoes — surely  there  are  no- 
where mosquitoes  so  numerous  or 
so  bloodthirsty  as  those  of  Mini- 
coy — from  attacking  the  occupants 
of  the  cots  while  the  mosquito- 
curtains  are  up.  The  children  of 
the  house  have  swinging  cots  of 
their  own.  The  cots  themselves 
are  plain  slabs  of  wood,  of  various 
patterns  and  devices,  covered 
with  gay  quilts,  and  hung  by  a 
rope  at  each  corner  to  the  beams 
and  rafters  of  the  roof.  A  low 
railing  runs  round  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  to  keep  things  from  falling 
off  it,  and  here  there  is  consider- 
able room  for  a  display  of  taste  in 
the  colouring,  carving,  and  lacquer- 
ing of  the  rails.  A  few  large 
wooden  bins  for  keeping  grain, 
sundry  very  handsome  grass  mats 
for  the  floor  or  to  serve  as  dinner- 
cloths,  a  chair  or  two  of  Euro- 
pean pattern,  a  box  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  table,  complete,  along 
with  flaring  native  pictures  on 
the  walls,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
furniture.  The  wealth  of  the 
family  is  shown  in  tasteful  carv- 
ings of  verandah  pillars  and  doors 
and  windows,  and  in  various  cor- 
nices and  brackets  on  the  walls. 

The  township  stretches  along 
the  shore  of  the  lagoon  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile,  but  inland  it  is  not  more 
than  100  to  200  yards  in  width. 
In  this  space  there  is  congregated 
a  population  of  between  3000  and 
4000  inhabitants — the  females  be- 
ing by  far  the  most  numerous. 
Behind  the  houses  lie  the  gardens, 
which  are  cultivated  with  much 
care,  and  produce  vegetables  of 


various  sorts  —  particularly  the 
sweet  potato  and  several  kinds 
of  yams,  betel  vines,  and  a  little 
Indian  corn.  The  fruit-trees  com- 
prise, besides  cocoanut  -  palms, 
limes,  citrons,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  seedless  variety  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree.  There  is  no  au- 
thentic record  of  when  and  how 
this  latter  tree  was  introduced : 
the  old  people  say  it  was  brought 
from  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon. 
It  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands  only;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  Bounty,  rendered 
famous  by  the  mutiny  of  its  crew, 
was  sent  to  those  islands  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  for  introduction  into 
the  West  Indies.  The  tree  is  pro- 
pagated by  suckers,  which  spring 
plentifully  from  its  roots.  The 
coast  natives  call  the  fruit  the 
divi  chakka — that  is,  the  island 
jack-fruit,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  fruit  of  the  real  jack-tree  (Arto- 
carpus  integrifolia).  The  fruit  is 
usually  boiled  for  the  table. 

The  township  is  very  clean ;  its 
streets  and  by -lanes  are  swept 
daily,  and  all  rubbish  removed  and 
burnt  or  cast  into  the  waters  of 
the  lagoon.  This  latter  practice 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  in 
the  matter  of  sanitation ;  for  the 
waves  cast  up  the  light  floating 
refuse  on  to  the  foreshore,  which 
is  in  consequence  always  more  or 
less  in  a  filthy  state. 

But  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  community  do  not  end  here. 
The  quarantine  islet  of  Yiringilly 
we  have  already  noticed.  Thither 
the  islanders  send  all  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease — smallpox,  cholera, 
&c. — for  treatment.  Moreover, 
they  have  separate  burial-grounds 
for  persons  who  die  of  these  dis- 
eases. And  away  to  the  north  of 
the  township  lies  a  small  collec- 
tion of  miserable  thatched  huts, 
in  which  there  dwells,  in  great 
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discomfort  and  under  many  priva- 
tions, a  small  colony  of  lepers. 

"  The  islanders  have,"  says  the  offi- 
cial report  from  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  "  from  time  immemorial 
adopted  the  precaution  of  separating 
lepers  from  among  them.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  the  sufferer  is 
called  before  the  kdzi  (priest),  and  if 
the  leprosy  is  pronounced  to  be  con- 
tagious, he  is  expelled  to  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  where  a  place  is 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  hut  is 
built  for  him,  and  he  subsists  on  sup- 
plies of  food  and  water,  which  his  rela- 
tives bring  at  intervals  and  leave  on 
the  ground  at  a  safe  distance." 

The  Minicovites,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  above,  follow  the  Old 
Testament  ordinance  in  regard  to 
lepers  (Leviticus,  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.)  ; 
and  the  interesting  question  arises 
how  such  a  custom  was  imported 
into  the  island,  for  nowhere  else 
that  we  know  of  is  it  followed 
among  races  connected  with  India. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  a  Muhammadan 
institution  in  any  way. 

Were  the  Minicovites  at  any 
time  Christians  1  One  Christian 
custom  they  certainly  have, 
"  which,"  says  the  official  reporter 
already  quoted,  "  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  without  parallel  amongst  any 


society  of  Mussulmans — namely, 
that  the  men  are  monogamous.  I 
was  assured  that  it  was  an  estab- 
lished custom  that  no  man  could 
have  more  than  one  wife  at  one 
time."  Can  this  be  the  "  Female 
Island  "  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo 
in  the  thirteenth  century  A.D.  1 
Marco  Polo's  male  and  female 
islanders,  if  such  ever  existed 
anywhere,  were  undoubtedly  "  bap- 
tised Christians,"  and  maintained 
"the  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," he  tells  us.  Moreover, 
they  had  "no  chief  except  a 
bishop,  who  is  subject  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  another  island,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  called 
Scotra.  They  have  also  a  peculiar 


However,  Marco  Polo  (A.D. 
1292-93)  insists  that  there  were 
two  islands,  in  one  of  which  dwelt 
the  women  alone,  and  in  the  other 
the  men.  The  two  islands  again, 
he  said,  lay  about  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  some 
500  miles  south  of  the  Mekran 
coast.  But  let  us  quote  his  exact 
words 2  :— 

"In  the  island,  however,  which  is 
called  Male,  dwell  the  men  alone, 
without  their  wives  or  any  other 


1  Yule's  « Marco  Polo,'  2d  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  395,  396. 

2  The  account  of  a  similar  island  given  by  the  Chinese  traveller  Hweii  Thsang 
(A.D.  629-645),  may  be  fitly  introduced  here  for  comparison  :   "  Au  sud-ouest  du 
royaume    (Po-la-sse-Persia)    dans   une   lie,    se   trouve   le   royaume    des   femmes 
d'occident ;  on  n'y  voit  que  des  femmes  et  pas  un  seul  homme.     Ce  pays  abonde 
en  productions  rares  et  pre"cieuses ;  il  est  sous  la  dependance  du  royaume  de 
Folin  (Byzantine  Empire),  dont  le  roi  leur  envoie  chaque  anne"e  des  maris  qui 
s'unissent  avec  elles ;  mais  lorsqu'elles  mettent  au  monde  des  gallons,  les  lois  du 
pays  dependent  de  les  Clever." — '  Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen  Thsang,  &c,'  by 
Stanislas  Julien  (Paris,  1853),  p.  208.     It  is  noteworthy  that  Hwen  Thsang  con- 
nects the  story  of  the  founding  of  this  "  royaume  des  femmes  d'occident  "  with  that 
of  the  settlement  of  Ceylon  from  South  Indian  sources. — Ibid.,  pp.  194-198.     The 
connection  with  the  Byzantine  Empire,  moreover,  accounts  very  naturally  for  the 
facts  stated  by  Marco  Polo  that  in  his  time  the  islanders  were  "baptised  Chris- 
tians," ruled  by  a  bishop  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Socotra.    No  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity have  as  yet  been  discovered  on  the  island,  notwithstanding  a  diligent 
search.     A  copper  image,  12  to  18  inches  high,  was  found  some  years  ago,  it  is 
said,  and  sent  to  Cannanore.     Three  or  four  or  five  earthen  figures  were  likewise 
found  about  the  same  time  in  a  search  for  hidden  treasure  at  the  site  of  a  church 
or  temple  still  pointed  out, — but  none  of  these  could  be  traced, 
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women.  Every  year  when  the  month 
of  March  arrives  the  men  all  set  out 
for  the  other  island,  and  tarry  there 
for  three  months  —  to  wit,  March, 
April,  May  —  dwelling  with  their 
wives  for  that  space.  At  the  end  of 
those  three  months  they  return  to 
their  own  island,  and  pursue  their 
husbandry  and  trade  for  the  other 
nine  months. 

"  They  find  on  this  island  very  fine 
ambergris.  They  live  on  flesh  and 
milk  and  rice.  They  are  capital  fisher- 
men, and  catch  a  great  quantity  of 
fine  large  sea-fish,  and  these  they  dry, 
so  that  all  the  year  they  have  plenty 
of  food,  and  also  enough  to  sell  to  the 
traders  who  go  thither. 

"As  for  the  children  which  their 
wives  bear  to  them,  if  they  be  girls 
they  abide  with  their  mothers  ;  but 
if  they  be  boys  the  mothers  bring 
them  up  till  they  are  fourteen,  and 
then  send  them  to  their  fathers. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  these  two 
islands.  The  wives  do  nothing  but 
nurse  their  children  and  gather  such 
fruits  as  their  island  produces ;  for 
their  husbands  do  furnish  them  with 
all  necessaries." 

Let  us  consider  how  all  these 
statements  of  fact  fit  in  to  what 
we  know  of  Minicoy  and  its  people. 

First  of  all,  we  may  notice  that 
Messer  Marco's  islands  were  Indian 
islands  ('Marco  Polo,'  ii.  393). 
Minicoy  is  certainly  an  Indian  is- 
land; and  the  "peculiar  language," 
of  which  Marco  makes  mention,  may 
well  have  been  Mahl,  the  language 
common  to  the  Maldive  islanders 
and  to  Minicoy.  Of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  language  we  cannot  say 
very  much,  because  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  adequate  opportunity  of 
studying  it ;  but  we  may  note  that, 
although  living  in  an  island,  they 
have  no  word  expressive  of  the  idea 
conveyed  by  our  word  island  :  they 
call  it  "  country."  Again,  their 
system  of  notation  is  duodecimal 
to  a  certain  extent.  Seventeen  is 
with  them  not  7  and  10,  but  12 
and  5.  One  hundred  is  96  and  4 ; 
but  here  their  duodecimal  notation 


ends,  for  they  have  borrowed  a 
word  to  signify  a  hundred  ;  and  so 
101  is,  as  with  us,  100  and  1,  and 
so  on,  with  duodecimal  numbers 
until  the  next  hundred  is  reached. 
And  so  it  goes  on  ;  for  1000  there 
is  a  special  word.  The  Koran 
they  call  Tiriss,  which  is  the  Hin- 
dustani word  (corrupted)  for  30  ; 
and  their  reason  for  calling  it  so 
is,  that  in  the  big  copy  of  the  Koran 
in  their  chief  mosque  the  Scripture 
is  written  on  30  portions,  "each  con- 
sisting of  12  leaves,  or  360  leaves  in 
all.  But  let  us  pass  to  other  matters. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Messer 
Marco  ever  visited  the  islands 
themselves,  so  his  ideas  in  regard 
to  distances  must  be  accepted  as 
only  roughly  approximate.  And 
his  statement  that  there  was  a  spe- 
cial island  for  the  males  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  men  did  in  his  days,  as 
they  do  still,  proceed  to  the  Mal- 
dives proper,  and  to  Ceylon  and 
elsewhere  on  trading  voyages.  It 
is  certainly  still  the  fact  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  men  remain 
away  from  the  island  on  trading 
voyages  during  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  and  return 
to  Minicoy  in  March  and  April 
annually,  and  May  is  down  to 
the  present  day  the  great  marry- 
ing month.  Let  us  quote  from 
the  island  marriage  registrar's 
books  on  this  point.  In  the  year 
1885,  67  marriages  in  all  were 
registered  in  the  island,  of  which 
number  34  took  place  in  May,  the 
next  largest  figure  for  any  month 
being  7  in  March.  In  1886,  there 
were  49  marriages,  of  which  24 
took  place  in  May  and  8  (the  next 
largest  figure  for  any  month)  in 
June. 

If  Marco's  account  of  the  time 
during  which  the  men  remained  in 
the  Female  Island  be  correct,  the 
custom  must  have  changed  since 
his  clay ;  for  the  men  return  from 
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their  voyages  nowadays  about 
April,  and  remain  in  the  island 
with  the  women  during  the  south- 
west monsoon  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August.  When 
the  island  was  officially  visited  in 
1876,  there  were  1179  women  on 
the  island  and  only  351  men, 
whilst  383  men  were  absent  on 
voyages.  The  official  report  adds  : 
"  But  when  all  are  present  in 
the  island,  the  women  exceed  the 
men  by  26  per  cent." 

"  Ambergris,"  of  which  Marco 
Polo  makes  mention,  continues 
down  to  the  present  day  to  be  a 
royalty.  As  regards  their  food,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the 
islanders  live  principally  on  the 
dried  flesh  of  the  bonito,  which 
they  call  mds.  They  have  no  spe- 
cial word  for  flesh,  which  they  also 
call  mds.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  a  considerable  export  of  dried 
fish  (mds),  so  that  Marco's  account, 
if  it  applies  to  Minicoy  at  all,  is 
even  yet  literally  true  of  this 
branch  of  their  industry,  which 
is  still — as  will  be  gathered  from 
what  has  already  been  said  above 
— in  a  flourishing  condition. 

As  to  the  age  when  the  boys 
pass  from  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  head-women  to  that  of  the 
head-men  of  the  attiris,  that  has 
already  been  stated  to  be  seven 
years,  and  not  fourteen,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Messer  Marco. 

Lastly,  as  to  Marco's  statement 
that  "  the  wives  do  nothing  but 
nurse  their  children  and  gather  such 
fruits  as  their  island  produces,  for 
their  husbands  do  furnish  them 
with  all  necessaries,"  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  an  official  report  de- 
tailing what  things  are  brought 
home  annually  to  the  women  from 
the  trading  voyages  to  Bengal  and 
other  places  ;  and  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed, if  you  please,  to  follow  the 
crowd  of  women  in  one  of  their 


periodical  visits  to  the  great  or- 
chard known  as  the  Great  South 
Pandaram,  "  to  gather  such  fruits 
as  their  island  produces,"  to  use 
Messer  Marco's  own  words. 

The  great  orchard  stretches  away 
to  the  south  of  the  township,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  and 
extends  to  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  island,  from  the  shore  of  the 
lagoon  to  the  sea-shore  on  the  op- 
posite side.  It  is  nowhere  more 
than  500  or  600  yards  wide,  and 
towards  the  lighthouse  end  it 
tapers  considerably.  It  is  dense- 
ly crowded  throughout  with  trees, 
among  which  the  cocoanut-palm 
predominates. 

But  the  ladies  are  just  gathering 
at  their  vardngi  m  eeting-houses  with 
their  baskets,  and  are  not  yet  ready 
to  start.  Let  us  go  on  with  the 
Klialu  men,  who  have  turried  out  in 
great  force  to  climb  the  trees,  and 
who  are  mostly  provided  with  short 
sticks  attached  by  cord  to  their 
right  wrists. 

Just  as  we  enter  the  great  or- 
chard through  the  gateway  already 
mentioned,  where  is  posted  the 
splayed  -  out  cocoanut  -  leaf  —  the 
sign  that  it  is  forbidden  ground — 
a  dozen  fine  athletic  fellows  begin 
swarming  up  the  smooth  stems  of  a 
dozen  palm-trees.  Are  they  going 
to  pluck  the  nuts  1  No  ;  we  will 
attend  to  that  presently.  Their 
present  objective  is — rats  ! ! 

Nowhere,  we  fancy,  on  the  whole 
globe  is  Mus  rattus  (or  is  it  M. 
decumanus  ?)  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  food  and  drink,  or  so 
comfortably  quartered,  as  he  is 
among  the  branching  crown  of 
leaves  of  a  productive  Minicoy 
cocoanut-palm  tree.  The  coarse 
fibrous  sheath  which  protects  each 
tender  frond  as  it  shoots  into  the 
upper  air  from  the  head  of  the 
palm  -  tree  bursts  asunder  as  the 
frond  swells  out.  Shreds  of  it 
may  be  seen  still  hanging  from 
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the  parent  frond,  other  shreds  fall 
down  and  lodge  at  the  roots  of  the 
mature  fronds  beneath.  When  the 
palms  are  systematically  handled,  as 
they  are  on  the  coast,  this  fibrous 
matter  is  all  cleared  away  regular- 
ly by  the  tree  -  climber ;  but  in 
Minicoy,  in  the  great  southern  or- 
chard, the  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow  as  nature  listeth,  the  head 
of  spreading  fronds  is  never  cleared 
of  this  refuse  fibre,  and  comfort- 
able, not  to  say  luxuriously  warm 
and  snug,  quarters  are  thus  pro- 
vided in  the  top  of  each  palm-tree 
for  the  innumerable  colonies  of 
rats  which  swarm  up  the  trunks 
to  feast  on  the  abundant  supplies 
of  food  and  drink  which  the  nuts 
afford.  Look  around  and  you  will 
see  nuts  in  all  stages  of  their  ex 
istence  strewn  about  upon  the 
ground.  Here  is  a  green  tender 
nut,  which  had  not  reached  the  age 
when  the  milk  contained  in  it  had 
even  begun  to  deposit  itself  in  the 
shape  of  kernel,  lying  apparently 
uninjured  on  the  ground ;  turn  it 
over  with  your  foot,  and  there  at 
the  swell  of  the  lower  end  is  a 
neatly  excised  hole  in  the  fibrous 
husk,  showing  where  a  thirsty  rat 
had  worked  his  way  through  to 
the  sweet  waters  within.  There  is 
a  fully  matured  nut  lying  on  the 
ground,  with  a  similar  gaping 
wound  fully  exposed  to  view  ;  take 
it  up,  and  you  will  find  that  Master 
Rat  has  gnawed  away  every  par- 
ticle of  the  sweet  kernel,  slaking 
his  thirst  no  doubt  the  meanwhile 
on  the  milk  which  he  also  found 
there.  It  is  barely  a  month  since 
the  last  gathering  of  nuts  was  made, 
and  yet  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn 
with  the  remains  of  the  rats'  feast. 
Nature  has,  in  this  isolated  spot, 
failed  to  provide  any  natural  ene- 
mies to  the  rat  tribe.  Owls,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  been  imported 
on  Government  account,  do  not 
exist.  The  mongoose  and  the  rat- 


snake  are  not  indigenous  to  the 
island,  and  even  cats  are  scarce, 
and  when  imported  are  not  easily 
kept  alive,  owing  to  the  great 
plague  of  mosquitoes. 

But  the  fun  is  becoming  fast 
and  furious  around  us, — the  tree- 
climbers,  with  their  short  sticks, 
have  reached  to  the  crowns  of  a 
dozen  trees,  and  poking  among  the 
refuse  fibre  collected  there,  have 
disturbed  a  number  of  rats,  some 
of  which — the  young  and  inex- 
perienced of  the  flock — have  incon- 
tinently taken  headers  from  the 
tree-tops  in  the  hope  of  eluding 
their  enemies  aloft.  Worse  awaits 
them  below,  however,  for  they  are 
caught  like  cricket-balls  by  eager 
upstretched  hands  before  they  can 
touch  the  ground,  and  are  instantly 
hurled  violently  to  earth,  and  then 
thrown  to  the  boys,  who  have  come 
provided  with  collecting  baskets  for 
carrying  them.  Others  run  down 
the  trunk,  hoping  thus  to  evade 
the  enemy  aloft ;  a  shout  proclaims 
that  this  manoeuvre  has  been  ob- 
served, and  as  Master  Rat,  sudden- 
ly taking  in  the  situation,  makes 
a  dive  for  safety  from  high  up  the 
trunk  into  the  low  brushwood  be- 
low, half-a-dozen  hands  pounce 
down  upon  him  among  the  bushes 
and  weeds,  and  secure  him,  and 
next  instant  he  is  dashed  a  life- 
less corpse  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  he  has  just  left.  Still 
others,  the  knowing  ones  who 
have  been  at  this  business  before, 
scurry  along  the  mid-ribs  of  the 
branching  fronds,  passing  with 
agility  and  much  ludicrous  screw- 
ing of  their  tails  from  one  frond 
to  another,  till  they  meet  with 
fate  from  the  short  stick  of  the 
tree-climber  on  the  neighbouring 
tree,  in  which  they  have  endeav- 
oured to  take  refuge.  It  is  re- 
served to  the  experienced  patriarch 
of  the  colony  to  make  for  safety 
to  a  tree  which  does  not  yet  hold  a 
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climber;  but  his  movements  have 
been  watched  from  below,  and  as 
he  reaches  his  fancied  secure  re- 
treat, the  avenger  is  already  sev- 
eral feet  up  the  trunk  after  him. 
Beaten  out  of  this  tree,  he  seeks 
shelter  in  another,  and  yet  another 
if  that  be  possible,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  he  drops  or  dives  unscathed 
from  the  trunk  or  branching  fronds 
into  a  bush  of  prickly  screw-pine 
(Pandanus  odoratissimus),  whither 
the  yelling  crowd  below  cannot 
follow  to  overtake  him. 

The  boys  with  the  baskets  have 
been  busy  meanwhile  collecting 
the  slain;  several  scores  of  vic- 
tims have  already  fallen ;  nearly 
every  adult  of  the  crowd  has  taken 
his  turn  at  climbing  the  trees.  This 
has  been  only  an  overture  to  the 
serious  business  of  the  day ;  here 
come  the  ladies  in  detachments, 
under  their  commanding  officers 
of  the  vardngis,  so  let  us  break  off 
and  see  how  the  fruit  is  collected. 

On  inquiry  we  find  that  the 
great  southern  orchard  is  divided 
administratively  into  twenty-seven 
compartments.  The  boundary- 
mark  between  one  division  and 
another  is  not  easy  to  discover  to 
the  unpractised  eye ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
a  narrow  pathway  leading  inwards 
from  the  shore  of  the  lagoon  serves 
to  show  where  one  compartment 
ends  and  the  next  begins  ;  a  more 
or  less  imaginary  straight  line 
right  across  the  island  to  the  sea- 
shore completes  the  boundary. 

In  the  first  five  compartments 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  township, 
and  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
accessibility,  receive  more  attention 
than  the  others  from  the  island 
headmen,  the  nuts  are  gathered 
by  plucking.  The  Khalus,  or  tree- 
climbers,  swarm  up  the  trunks 
and  throw  down  all  the  mature 
nuts,  which,  with  those  already  on 
the  ground,  are  gathered  by  the 
women  and  conveyed  to  the  store 


at  the  Government  office  already 
described.  The  men  receive  20 
per  cent  of  all  the  nuts  they  pluck 
as  remuneration,  and  the  women  for 
gathering  them  get  four  nuts  each, 
and  4  per  cent  more  of  all  they 
gather. 

In  the  three  next  compartments 
the  fallen  nuts  only  are  collected, 
and  this  duty  is  assigned  to  the 
boys  of  three  Koyilams  (properly 
Kdvilagams,  a  Malayali  word,  sig- 
nifying originally  king's  houses). 
The  boys  are  remunerated  with 
seven  nuts  apiece,  and  4  per  cent 
more  of  all  they  collect.  Why 
this  departure  has  been  made  from 
the  original  island  custom  of  allow- 
ing the  women  only  to  collect  the 
nuts  we  cannot  on  inquiry  ascer- 
tain ;  but  it  was  instituted  long 
ago,  and  was  probably  meant  to 
secure  some  extra  remuneration 
for  the  boys  belonging  to  the 
houses  which  manned  Mammali's 
(the  island  chieftain's)  fleets. 

Mammali,  you  must  know,  was 
a  great  corsair  in  days  gone  by. 
His  descendants  still  live  at 
Cannanore  on  the  mainland,  and 
are  still  chieftains  of  this  island 
and  of  some  of  the  Laccadive 
Islands,  also  belonging  to  Malabar, 
and  lying  to  the  north  of  Minicoy 
across  the  9°  channel,  formerly 
known  as  Mammali's  canal  or 
channel.  On  the  mainland  the 
family  holds  only  a  few  square 
miles  of  territory ;  but  in  former 
times  not  only  the"  Laccadives  and 
Minicoy,  but  the  Maldive  Islands 
also,  were  subject-  to  their  sway. 
The  Minicovite  tradition  is  that 
their  island  was  so  subjected  to 
harries  and  oppressions  by  sea- 
robbers  of  sorts,  that  they  event- 
ually placed  themselves  under 
Mammali's  (properly  Muhammad 
Ali's)  protection.  If  the  island- 
ers were  "  baptised  Christians  "  in 
Marco  Polo's  time,  their  conversion 
to  Islam  must  have  taken  place 
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some  time  subsequently,  say,  about 
the  date  of  the  traditionary  "great 
Mammali's"  reign — A.D.  1364-65 
— when  a  great  extension  of  the 
family  influence  took  place.  The 
political  history  of  the  island, 
however,  rests  in  great  obscurity. 

The  remaining  nineteen  com- 
partments of  the  great  southern 
orchard  are  allotted  among  the 
women  of  the  various  vardngis, 
according  to  population.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  pluck  the  nuts 
or  cultivate  the  trees,  which  are 
largely  smothered  by  dense  growths 
of  impenetrable  screw-pine  and 
other  jungle.  The  rats  reign 
supreme,  and  what  nuts  they  spare 
are  collected  from  the  ground  by 
the  women,  each  of  whom  receives 
as  remuneration  eight  nuts  on  each 
occasion,  and  4  per  cent  more  of 
all  she  collects. 

The  nuts  thus  collected  are  piled 
into  rough  stores  at  various  points 
along  the  lagoon  shore  of  the  island, 
and,  after  being  stripped  of  their 
outer  husks,  are  exported  to  the 
mainland,  and  sold  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  revenue. 

Let  us  walk  down  the  central 
pathway  of  the  island  te  the  light- 
house, and  pay  a  visit  to  the  two 
solitary  Europeans  whom  we  shall 
find  there  installed  as  custodians 
of  the  light.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
walk,  for  the  sun,  though  now  at 
mid-day  in  the  zenith,  will  be 
screened  by  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  palm-trees  meeting  overhead, 
and  a  fresh  northerly  sea-breeze 
coming  in  from  the  lagoon  will 
likewise  tend  to  keep  things  cool 
and  comfortable  for  us.  More- 
over, for  thirsty  souls  a  well  of 
sweet  water  will  be  found  at  each 
of  the  nut-gathering  stores. 

These  wells  are  square  in  form, 
about  four  feet  each  of  the  sides, 
and  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet 
of  rough  limestone.  To  each  well 
there  belongs  a  long  stick,  with  a 


cocoanut  -  shell  cup  at  the  end, 
with  which  to  draw  the  water. 
The  water  is,  we  find,  at  most  five 
or  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  and  we  begin  accordingly 
to  have  doubts  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  caves  about  which 
we  heard  when  talking  of  the  pirat- 
ical harries  to  which  the  island 
was  subjected  long  ago. 

The  islanders,  they  said,  used  to 
take  refuge  from  the  buccaneers  in 
the  caves,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  this  uninhabited  portion  of 
the  island ;  so  let  us  see  the  caves 
en  route.  To  do  this  we  diverge 
from  the  central  pathway,  and 
dive,  with  much  stooping,  into 
thickets  of  dense  screw  -  pine. 
After  considerable  search,  for  the 
places  are  now  deserted,  and  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin,  a  shout  at 
last  proclaims  that  the  caves  have 
been  found.  Hurrying  to  the  spot, 
we  find  that  the  caves  are  indeed 
myths,  as  we  had  judged  from  the 
proximity  of  the  water  to  the  sur- 
face-soil. But  here  is  a  neat  hole  in 
the  ground,  disclosed  by  removing 
a  rough  slab  of  limestone,  which 
served  to  conceal  it.  Peering  down 
we  discover  that,  instead  of  a  cave, 
we  are  looking  down  into  a  shallow 
narrow  burrow,  the  sides  of  which 
are  built  up,  and  the  roof  con- 
structed of  rough  limestone  slabs 
taken  from  the  great  piles  of  this 
material  which  have  been  heaped 
up  by  the  force  of  the  waves  on 
the  sea-shore  side  of  the  island. 
Did  the  islanders  thus  bur  row  under- 
ground like  rabbits  ?  It  must  have 
been  so,  for  a  little  further  on  we 
find  a  place  where  the  roof  has 
fallen  in,  and  disclosed  the  run  of 
the  burrow.  One  of  our  guides 
descends  into  it  to  test  the  size, 
and  we  find  that  there  is  just  room 
enough  for  him  to  sit  squatting  in- 
side. The  place  is  overgrown  with 
trees  and  brushwood,  and  we  can- 
not arrive  at  any  definite  conclu- 
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sion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
burrows  prevailed  in  former  times  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  the  remains  of 
them  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  island,  and  that  some  of 
these  remains  are  of  considerable 
size,  as  if  some  of  the  burrows  had 
had  many  ramifications,  and  had 
had,  like  those  of  rabbits,  many 
bolt-holes.  Surely  never  was  there 
elsewhere  such  a  device  to  enable 
human  beings  to  escape  enemies  of 
their  own  race?  The  hardiest  of 
buccaneers  would  hardly  have  cared 
to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  into 
these  dark  places  of  refuge  in  quest 
of  their  victims ;  and  even  if  they 
did  so,  unless  all  the  bolt-holes 
were  watched,  their  labour  might 
be  in  vain.  We  can  see  "at  a  glance 
that  to  have  laid  bare  the  burrow, 
and  thus  found  its  occupants,  would 
have  been  a  work  of  time  and  diffi- 
culty— a  work  which  any  one  who 
ever  attempted  to  lay  bare  a  rabbit- 
burrow  among  the  roots  of  a  quick- 
set- hedge  would  well  appreciate. 
Buccaneers  were  not  gentlemen  ac- 
customed to  labour  hard  under  a 
tropical  sun;  and  we  may  conclude, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  device  must 
have  afforded  an  effective  escape 
for  the  people  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  temporary  occupation 
of  the  island  by  pirates. 

Marvelling  much  at  the  sight, 
and  speculating  largely  as  to  when 
these  burrows  were  last  used,  and 
contrasting  the  then  and  the  now 
to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  we  return  to  our  pathway, 
and  proceed  onwards  towards  the 
lighthouse.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  men  alone  used  these  burrows 
to  conceal  themselves  while  the 
women  remained  at  the  township 
to  receive  and  entertain  the  inter- 
lopers ?  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
if  such  was  the  practice  formerly, 
how  mariners  casually  visiting  the 
island  would  be  astounded  to  find 
none  but  women  to  receive  them, 


and  everything  arranged  and  man- 
aged by  the  women.  So  much  is 
certain,  that  this  island  was  noto- 
riously the  prey  of  sea-robbers  in 
former  days,  and  it  would  have 
fared  badly  with  the  men  who 
were  not  absent  on  trading  voy- 
ages if  they  had  shown  themselves 
or  offered  resistance.  In  the  '  Lu- 
siad '  of  Oamoens  there  is  a  vivid 
description  of  a  company  of  Por- 
tuguese mariners  running  riot  in 
an  island  like  this. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  Minicoy 
is  Marco  Polo's  Island  of  the 
Women;  and  the  facts  set  forth 
above,  tend  not  a  little  to  give  to 
his  and  other  similar  legends  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Pursuing  our  way  southwards, 
we  come  suddenly  on  a  clearing  in 
the  forest  where  the  sun's  rays 
beat  fiercely  down  on  the  scorched 
earth,  and  as  we  step  into  it  we 
find  that  we  have  reached  the 
lighthouse  site,  a  narrow  belt 
stretching  from  the  lagoon  to  the 
sea  having  been  cleared  of  all  the 
forest-growth.  At  the  one  end, 
on  the  slightly  raised  sea-shore, 
stands  the  lighthouse,  a  fine  mod- 
ern structure,  furnished  with  all 
the  latest  improvements,  towering 
high  above  the  palm-trees  in  the 
vicinity.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
belt,  built  out  into  the  water  on 
wooden  piles  driven  into  the  sandy 
bottom  of  the  lagoon,  stands  the 
rough  wooden  shanty  which  was 
used  as  a  dwelling  by  the  builders 
of  the  lighthouse.  Passing  over 
the  rough  plank -bridge  which  con- 
nects the  shore  with  the  structure 
on  piles,  we  find  that  the  place  is 
now  used  by  the  light-keepers  as  a 
working-shed  and  boathouse.  My- 
riads of  the  brilliantly  coloured 
fish-fry  have  taken  shelter  from 
their  enemies  among  the  piles  on 
which  the  structure  is  raised  ;  and 
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as  we  enter  the  verandah  fronting 
the  lagoon,  large  shoals  of  them 
flash  for  an  instant  into  the  sun- 
light, disturbed  by  our  intrusion. 

Our  presence  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  at  the  lighthouse ;  but 
as  we  turn  to  come  ashore,  and 
the  creaking  planks  give  forth  a 
sound  underfoot,  we  hear  a  yap- 
yap  in  the  lighthouse  direction, 
and  find  that  our  presence  is  at 
last  detected  by  the  one  solitary 
dog  that  the  island  can  muster — 
an  affectionate  little  beast  of  a 
nondescript  breed,  yearning  for 
society,  as  we  afterwards  find  him 
to  be.  Attracted  by  the  barking, 
as  we  approach  the  lighthouse  a 
window  high  above  us  opens,  and 
the  cheery  bronzed  English  face 
of  one  of  the  keepers  appears. 

"  May  we  see  the  light  ? "  we 
shout  upwards. 

"  Oh  yes ;  wait  a  minute." 

The  door  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
is  locked ;  but  we  hear  footsteps 
rapidly  descending  the  winding 
staircase  inside,  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds the  bolt  inside  is  shot,  the 
door  thrown  open,  and  next  instant 
we  are  receiving  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  two  light-keepers, who,  aid- 
ed by  a  native  assistant  from  Cey- 
lon, have  the  sole  charge  of  the  light. 

Breathlessly  and  half-giddy  we 
toil  up  the  rounds  of  the  staircase, 
passing  store-houses  neatly  fitted 
up  with  huge  oil-cans,  spare  ma- 
chinery, and  goods  and  chattels 
belonging  to  the  keepers.  On  a 
landing  immediately  below  the 
light  itself,  the  keepers  have  fitted 
up  their  cots,  so  as  to  be  within 
instant  call  in  case  of  accident. 
Passing  upwards  through  a  narrow 
trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  light- 
room,  we  find  ourselves  among 
gun-metal  machinery  and  big  diop- 
tric lenses,  built  up  of  huge  glass 
prisms,  which  slowly  revolve  at 
night  round  the  intensely  brilliant 
light  cast  by  the  cylindrical  burn- 


ers in  the  centre  of  the  chamber. 
But  where  is  the  motive  power? 
we  ask.  And  in  reply  we  are 
shown  an  endless  chain  with  heavy 
weights  attached,  which  slowly 
descend  through  a  hollow  cast-iron 
shaft  reaching  from  the  light- 
chamber  down  to  the  lowest  storey 
of  the  tower.  The  weights  de- 
scending actuate  the  machinery, 
and  as  they  approach  the  bottom 
an  alarum-bell  is  rung  to  warn  the 
keepers  that  it  is  time  to  recom- 
mence the  winding  -  up  process. 
But  what  if  the  chain  should  break, 
or  other  accident  happen  to  the 
machinery  1  Then,  until  this  break- 
age is  repaired,  the  lenses  must  be 
kept  revolving  by  means  of  this 
crank,  which,  as  we  see,  can  be 
done  by  manual  labour  independ- 
ently of  the  driving  machinery. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity 
in  regard  to  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, we  next  pass  out  through 
a  low  narrow  door  into  the  cool 
breezy  balcony  running  round  the 
structure,  immediately  beneath  the 
diamond  -  shaped  panes  of  plate- 
glass  which  enclose  the  light-cham- 
ber. And  there  spread  out  before 
us,  as  on  a  map,  lie  the  tiny  island 
and  its  lagoon  and  enclosing  coral- 
reef.  Down  below  us  there,  hidden 
by  the  forest,  lie  the  curious  bur- 
rows we  have  just  been  visiting, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  state 
of  the  island  then  and  what  it  is 
now,  once  more  comes  home  forcibly 
to  our  minds.  There  rides  our  trim 
little  steamer  at  anchor  almost  on 
the  reef  itself  it  seems  ;  there  goes  a 
great  three-masted  liner,  ploughing 
its  way  steadily  homewards,  with 
its  rich  freight  of  silk  or  tea  from 
China,  studiously  unobservant  it 
seems  of  the  gay  Union -jack, 
that  emblem  of  world-wide  peace, 
which  our  worthy  light-keepers 
have  run  up  to  remind  them  of 
the  care  that  the  great  Trinity 
House  Brethren  take  of  the  lives 
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and  property  of  those  engaged 
in  the  Eastern  trade.  Perhaps  she 
was  too  far  off  to  think  of  sending 
us  a  kindly  greeting;  but  here 
comes  a  Messageries  Maritime  boat, 
making  straight  for  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  island  ;  we  shall 
be  able  to  look  down  upon  her 
decks  as  she  passes  almost  within 
stone's  throw,  as  it  seems,  of  the 
point  of  land.  We  can  see  the 
tricolour  run  up  as  she  approaches 
— she  at  least  means  to  take  some 
notice  of  us ;  and  as  she  comes 
abreast,  we  can  see  the  flag  hauled 
down  and  then  smartly  run  up 
again,  in  answer  to  the  responding 
dip  from  our  ensign. 

It  is  such  interchange  of  cour- 
tesies as  these  that  again  take  our 
thoughts  far  away  back  to  the 
time  when  the  islanders  watched 
in  dread  for  any  stranger-sail  bear- 
ing down  upon  their  helpless  little 
island.  Who  can  picture  without 
a  shudder  the  breathless  provision- 
ing of  these  wretched  human  bur- 
rows among  the  screw-pine  thickets, 
and  the  crowd  of  trembling  women 
thronging  to  the  beach  with  their 
poor  little  gifts  of  fruits  and  eggs 
to  welcome  the  intruders,  and  learn 
their  fate  1  Will  the  rough  sailors, 


mindful  of  mothers  and  sisters 
left  in  far-distant  lands,  be  merci- 
ful to  these  kindly  women  in  their 
solitary  island  abode?  Or  must 
recourse  be  had  to  the  darksome 
stifling  burrows,  the  last  island- 
refuge  of  the  distressed  1  We  can 
imagine  the  crowd  of  women  melt- 
ing imperceptibly  away  before 
scowling  looks  and  harsh  treat- 
ment, the  organisation  of  parties 
to  search  whither  they  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  blank  amazement 
on  finding  no  trace  of  them  any- 
where above  ground.  But  let  us 
turn  to  the  happier  picture  of  a 
kindly  reception  from  the  bearded 
seafaring  men,  and  the  gradually 
increasing  crowd  of  girls  and  boys 
drawn  from  the  screw-pine  thickets 
as  the  benevolent  character  of  the 
intruders  becomes  known,  and  let 
us  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the 
sailors  on  finding,  the  island  ten- 
anted chiefly  by  women  and  girls 
and  boys.  What  wonder  that  in 
seafaring  yarns  the  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Women 
should  ever  after  be  one  among 
the  choicest  stories  for  recital  to 
gaping  crowds  in  far-away  sailor 
homes  ! 

W.  L. 
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FALSTAFF  S     DEATHBED. 


THE  famous  words  that  Mistress 
Quickly  is  supposed  to  have  used 
when  she  told  Bardolph  and  the 
others  how  Falstaff  died— "  His 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a 
babbled  of  green  fields"  —  have 
themselves  a  history  which  proves 
how  much  of  human  interest  may 
cling  around  an  emendation  of  the 
text.  If  it  should  ever  become  the 
custom  for  preachers  to  found 
their  discourses  on  words  from 
Shakespeare,  constituting  a  secular 
English  Bible  side  by  side  with 
the  sacred,  they  might  still  follow 
the  time-honoured  practice  of  be- 
ginning the  sermon  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  marginal  readings ; 
and  if  one  of  these  purely  hypo- 
thetical personages  in  the  pulpit 
were  to  choose  his  text  from  "  Hen. 
V.,  ii.  3,"  he  might  hang  thereon  a 
tale  of  variations  and  emendations 
long  enough  and  interesting  enough 
for  his  whole  sermon.  This  was 
the  passage  which  led  Pope,  in  his 
edition  of  1725,  to  deliver  himself 
with  most  supreme  recklessness 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
and  to  give  Theobald  an  excellent 
occasion  for  reminding  him  that 
"something  more  than  ingenuity 
is  wanting  to  make  these  conjec- 
tures pass  current,  and  that  is  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  stage 
and  its  customs."  The  effect  of 
this  on  Pope  was  to  bring  his  pro- 
ject of  writing  a  "  Dunciad"  to  an 
issue,  and  to  assign  the  Throne  of 
Dulness  to  Theobald  himself,  al- 
though it  was  he  who  first  charmed 
the  world  by  making  Falstaff 
"babble  of  green  fields." 

Coming  down  to  recent  times, 
this  same  passage  was  one  of  those 
about  which  the  critics  and  the  pub- 
lic were  most  fluttered  in  the  mem- 
orable Shakespeare  .controversy 


of  thirty  years  ago,  concerning  the 
genuineness  of  Mr  Collier's  mar- 
ginal readings  on  a  copy  of  the 
folio  of  1632,  which  would  displace 
"  'a  babbled  of  green  fields  "  by  "  a 
table  of  green  frieze."  And,  to 
take  a  final  instance,  the  merits  of 
that  controversy,  with  particular 
reference  to  Theobald's  celebrated 
emendation,  were  revived  in  1870 
by  no  less  a  writer  than  Cardinal 
Newman  in  the  '  Grammar  of  As- 
sent,' as  one  of  his  two  principal 
non-theological  illustrations  (the 
other  being  the  controversy  on 
early  Roman  history)  of  the  short- 
comings of  formal  inference,  and 
of  our  dependence  upon  that  syn- 
thetic faculty  which  he  names  the 
"  illative  sense." 

The  words  themselves,  whether 
they  were  Theobald's  or  Shake- 
speare's, have  always  been  held  to 
be  pregnant  with  the  finest  feeling. 
De  Quincey  thought  that  they 
"  must  have  been  read  by  many 
thousands  with  tears  and  smiles  at 
the  same  instant."  The  editor  of 
'  Notes  and  Queries,'  at  the  time 
when  the  Shakespeare  controversy 
broke  out  in  1853  (Mr  W.  J. 
Thorns),  wrote  thus  :  "  We  believe 
Theobald's  '  babbled  of  green  fields ' 
to  be  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  scholiast  has  proved 
himself  worthy  of,  and  excelling, 
the  author."  The  late  Dr  Ingleby 
has  the  following  :  "  Theobald 
proved  himself  both  to  have  caught 
the  infection  of  Shakespeare's  ge- 
nius, and  to  have  a  like  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  knew  pre- 
cisely how  Falstaff  would  talk  when 
he  lay  picking  the  bed-clothes  and 
smiling  on  his  finger-ends.  .  .  . 
Thus  was  he  led  to  an  emendation 
which  has  covered  Shakespeare 
with  glory,  and  been  identified  with 
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his  text."  Two  anonymous  writers 
in  '  Notes  and  Queries '  saw  in  Fal- 
staff's  deathbed  babblings  of  green 
fields  an  association  of  ideas  from 
the  23d  Psalm — the  green  pastures 
and  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  The  critic  (Prof essorFerrier) 
in  'Maga'  (Aug. -Oct.  1853)  who 
was  the  first  to  scrutinise  the  whole 
body  of  Collier's  emendations  close- 
ly, was  inclined  to  favour  the  new 
reading  of  "  his  nose  was  as  sharp 
as  a  pen  on  a  table  of  green  frieze ;  " 
but  he  "sympathised  most  feelingly 
with  the  distress  of  those  who  pro- 
test vehemently  against  the  new 
reading,  and  who  cling  almost  with 
tears  to  the  text  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed." 

The  recent  editors  of  Shake- 
speare have  been  of  the  same  mind 
as  the  critics.  Knight  says  that 
"the  passage  is  at  once  the  glory 
and  the  opprobrium  of  commen- 
tators." Mr  Singer  speaks  of 
"the  present  admirably  happy 
reading;"  and  Mr  Grant  White, 
the  Boston  editor,  describes  it  as 
"by  far  the  most  felicitous  con- 
jectural emendation  ever  made  of 
Shakespeare's  text."  Dyce  adopts 
it  "  as  a  matter  of  course."  Staun- 
ton  thinks  that  no  editor  will  ever 
have  the  temerity  to  displace 
Theobald's  famous  emendation — 
adding  that  "  the  atrocious  sophis- 
tication of  Mr  Collier's  annotation 
('  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen 
on  a  table  of  green  frieze ')  need 
only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  laughed 
at."  Poor  Mr  Collier  himself,  in 
his  edition  of  1858,  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  Theobald's  change 
"has  been  so  universally  admitted 
and  approved,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
place it  even  by  the  MS.  correc- 
tion in  the  folio  of  1632." 

The  history  of  the  emendation 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  In 
the  first  rough  editions  of  the  play, 
probably  surreptitiously  printed 
soon  after  it  was  produced  on  the 


stage,  Mrs  Quickly  is  made  to  say, 
"  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way, 
for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a 
pen  " — the  sentence  abruptly  end- 
ing there.  In  the  first  authenti- 
cally edited  but  posthumous  edi- 
tion, the  folio  of  1623,  the  words 
ran — "for  his  nose  was  as  sharp 
as  a  pen  and  a  Table  of  greene 
fields/'  —  a  printer's  error  some- 
where in  the  text  turning  the 
whole  into  nonsense.  That  read- 
ing stood,  however,  until  Pope,  in 
his  edition  of  1725,  restored  the 
sense  by  leaving  out  all  the  words 
after  "pen,"  just  as  the  early 
quartos  had  done.  Pope  evidently 
thought  that  the  quartos  had  some 
authority,  and  that  the  words  "  a 
Table  of  greene  fields  "  were  really 
a  stage  direction,  which  had  crept 
into  the  text,  the  scene  being  a 
tavern,  a  table  and  liquor  being 
required  for  Bardolph  and  the 
others  before  they  left  the  cham- 
ber of  death  to  go  to  the  wars  in 
France,  and  the  name  of  the  pro- 
perty -  man  being  Greenfield  —  a 
table  of  Greenfield's  !  Dr  Johnson 
thought  this  so  good  a  joke,  that 
he  actually  kept  Pope's  reading  in 
his  edition  of  1765.  But  for  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  it  has  been 
effectually  disposed  of  by  Theo- 
bald's contemptuous  criticism  of 
it,  and  by  that  critic's  substitutive 
reading.  Theobald  had  a  copy 
beside  him  with  some  marginal 
conjectures  "  by  a  gentleman 
some  time  deceased,"  who  was  of 
a  mind  to  correct  the  passage  as 
follows:  "for  his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  talked  of 
green  fields."  Theobald  changed 
"talked"  into  "babbled/'  and  so 
made  "one  of  the  most  memorable 
— we  might  say  the  most  memorable 
correction  ever  made  on  the  text  of 
our  great  dramatist "  ('  Maga/  /.  c.) 
Some  years  after,  Mr  James  Sped- 
ding  concluded,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  folio  of  1G23,  that 
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"talked"  was  actually  nearer  to 
the  ductua  literarum  than  "bab- 
bled" or  "babied."  Warburton, 
who  adhered  to  Pope,  remarked 
that  Sir  John  was  in  no  mood  for 
babbling  about  green  fields,  or,  he 
might  have  added,  about  anything 
else.  Malone  made  a  still  stronger 
point  when  he  showed  that  Table 
(with  a  capital  T),  in  the  authen- 
tic text  of  1623,  was  not  likely  to 
be  meant  for  anything  but  table, 
whatever  other  correction  might 
be  needed  to  make  sense  out  of 
the  printer's  error. 

However,  "'a  babbled  of  green 
fields"  was  so  decided  a  success, 
that  it  held  the  stage  triumphantly 
against  all  criticisms.  Even  those 
who  at  one  time  believed  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  marginal  cor- 
rections on  the  copy  of  the  1632 
folio,  which  Mr  Collier  in  1849 
picked  up  for  thirty  shillings  at  a 
shop  near  the  Strand,  were  in- 
clined to  refuse  this  particular 
correction  of  "a  table  of  green 
frieze  "  ;  and  the  critic  in  '  Maga,' 
although  he  thought  that  the 
latter  phrase  was  probably  the 
one  that  Mrs  Quickly  would  use, 
and  that  Shakespeare  had  written, 
was  resolved  not  to  part  with 
Theobald's  emendation. 

We  now  come  to  Cardinal  New- 
man's profoundly  interesting  treat- 
ment of  this  incident  of  the  text 
of  Shakespeare,  as  illustrating  the 
shortcomings  of  formal  inference, 
and  the  dependence  of  our  convic- 
tions, beliefs,  or  assents  upon  the 
illative  sense.  "  For  genuine 
proof  in  concrete  matter,"  he 
says,  "  we  require  an  or<j<ni<ni, 
more  delicate,  versatile,  and  elastic 
than  verbal  argumentation  ;  "  and 
in  seeking  to  illustrate  his  teach- 
ing, he  looks  round  the  room  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  writing, 


and  takes  down  an  old  volume  of 
"  a  magazine  of  great  name."  He 
opens  it  at  random,  and  falls  upon 
a  discussion  about  the  then  lately 
discovered  emendations  of  the  text 
of  Shakespeare.1  The  question  is 
whether  Theobald's  reading — "  his 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and 
'a  babbled  of  green  fields  " — is  to 
be  retained  in  preference  to  the 
originally  corrupt  text  of  1623 
("  and  a  Table  of  greene  fields  "), 
and  in  preference  to  the  recently 
discovered  marginal  reading  of 
the  Perkins  folio,  "  on  a  table 
of  green  frieze."  The  genuine- 
ness of  Collier's  anonymous  cor- 
rector is  taken  for  granted ;  it 
is  only  in  a  note  appended  to  a 
later  edition  of  the  '  Grammar  of 
Assent,'  that  the  author  speaks  of 
a  friend  having  sent  him  word 
that  "  the  verdict  of  critics  has 
been  unfavourable  to  the  authority 
and  value  of  the  annotated  copy 
discovered  twenty  years  ago." 

Cardinal  Newman  then  proceeds 
to  state  all  the  manifold  issues 
that  arise  in  this  question.  Are 
we  to  tamper  with  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  as  it  was  published 
by  known  persons  only  six  years 
after  the  poet's  death  from  his 
own  manuscripts,  and  with  his 
corrections  of  earlier  faulty  im- 
pressions ?  Authority  cannot  sanc- 
tion nonsense;  but  if  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  is  corrupt,  should  it 
not  be  published  as  corrupt  1 
Next  arises  the  question  whcMirr 
it  is  worth  while  trying  to  make 
Shakespeare  available  for  the  gen- 
eral public :  is  he  in  a  different 
position  from  JEschylus,  whose 
text  may  be  left  to  students  to 
deal  with  each  for  himself  1  Can 
we  possibly  make  Shakespeare 
light  reading,  especially  in  this 
day  of  cheap  novels,  by  ever  so 
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much  correction  of  the  (e\t  '  Sup 
posing  that  wo  do  correct  the  acci- 
dental nonsense  of  the  text  of 
ICiL'.'J,  should  Theobald's  correction 
stand  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
annotated  edition  of  1G32 — "on 
a  Table  of  greeno  frie/o  " — which 
has  sufficient  sense,  though  "  far 
less  acceptable  to  an  admirer  of 
Shakespeare  than  Theobald's"? 
NY  hat  is  the  character  of  these 
emendations  ?  Are  they  the  an- 
notator's  own  private  and  arbitrary 
conjectures,  or  are  they  informa 
(ions  from  those  who  kne\\  Shake- 
speare, traditions  of  tho  theatre, 
of  the  actors  or  spectators  of  his 
plays  ?  (This,  of  course,  on  the 
assumption  of  Collier's  good  faith.) 
NYo  come,  then,  to  a  scrutiny  of 
(he  whole  20,000  emendations, 
to  classification  and  selection,  to 
questions  of  criticism  and  taste, 
with  their  disputable  premisses. 
Formal  reasoning  is  inadequate 
to  tho  occasion ;  tho  multiform 
evidential  fact  that  results  from 
the  scrutiny  requires  rather  to  be 
photographed  on  the  individual 
mind  as  by  one  impression. 

The  question  that  remains  is  the 
claim  of  Theobald's  emendation  to 
hold  the  field.  The  writer  in 
'Maga'  concludes  that  Shake 
spearo  did  actually  make  Mrs 
(Juickly  say,  "  His  noso  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of  green 
t'rie/e  ;"  but  for  all  that  he  would 
keep  Theobald's  "and  'a  babbled 
of  green  fit-Ids,"  in  place  of  the 
last  clause,  because  it  has  acquired 
a  prescriptive  right, — because  the 
words  have  sunk  into  the  hearts 
of  thousands,  and  become  part  of 
Shakespeare.  If  we  begin  an  un 
settlement  of  (he  popular  mind, 
where  is  it  to  stop  1  The  most, 
significant  part  of  Cardinal  New- 
man's judgment,  is  that  he  rejects 
this  rin  iitrtfiti.  If  strikes  him 
\\iih  wonder  that  the  argument, 
in  'Maga'  in  favour  of  keeping 
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Theobald's  reading  should  ha\e 
been  put  forward. 

Thus  (he  argumentation  would 
introduce  us  into  a  ni/trn,  dense 
and  intricate.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  opens  up  also  "  a  long  vista-  of 
sceptical  interrogations  which  go 
far  to  disparage  the  claims  upon 
us,  the  genius,  the  very  existence, 
of  the  great  poet  to  whose  honour 
these  views  are  intended  to  min- 
ister. For  perhaps,  after  all, 
Shakespeare  is  really  but  a  collec- 
tion of  many  Theobalds,  who  ha\e 
eaeh  of  (hem  a  right  to  his  own 
share  of  him."  But  he  would  not 
be  supposed  fora  moment  to  coun- 
tenance such  scepticism  himself, 
although  it  is  a  subject  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  sceptical  age.  His 
object,  is  "simply  to  suggest  how 
many  words  go  to  make  a  thor- 
oughly valid  argument ;  how  short 
and  easy  a  way  to  a  true  conclu- 
sion is  the  logic  of  good  sense  ; 
how  little  syllogisms  have  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  opinion ; 
how  little  depends  upon  the  infer- 
ential proofs,  and  how  much  upon 
those  pre-existing  beliefs  and  views, 
in  which  men  either  already  agree 
with  each  other  or  hopelessly  differ, 
before  they  begin  to  dispute,  and 
which  are  hidden  deep  in  our 
nature,  or,  it  may  be,  in  our  per- 
sonal peculiarities."  And  so  tho 
discussion  ends. 

The  "true  conclusion"  on  this 
question  that  the  logic  of  good 
sense  easily  leads  us  to  is,  doubt- 
less, that  we  should  rest  in  the 
authority  of  the  textus  rwjifui*,  as 
indeed  all  the  recent  editors  of 
Shakespeare  ha\e  done,  including 
Collier  himself.  If  an  appeal  to 
the  law  of  man's  mind  as  regards 
inferring  and  assenting  "does  bear 
me  out,"  says  the  Cardinal,  "in 
deciding,  as  I  have  done,  that  I  he 
course  of  inference  is  ever  more 
or  less  obscure,  while  assent  is 
ever  distinct  and  definite,  and  yet 
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that  what  is  in  its  nature  thus 
absolute  does  in  fact  follow  upon 
what  in  outward  manifestation  is 
thus  complex,  indirect,  and  recon- 
dite, what  is  left  to  us  but  to  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  resign 
ourselves  to  what  we  find  1  that  is, 
instead  of  devising,  what  cannot 
be,  some  sufficient  science  of  rea- 
soning which  may  compel  certitude 
in  concrete  conclusions,  to  confess 
that  there  is  no  ultimate  test  of 
truth  besides  the  testimony  borne 
to  truth  by  the  mind  itself,  and 
that  this  phenomenon,  perplexing 
as  we  may  find  it,  is  a  normal 
and  inevitable  characteristic  of 
the  mental  constitution  of  a  being 
like  man  on  a  stage  such  as  the 
world." 

In  that  passage,  and  in  many 
more  like  it,  the  '  Grammar  of  As- 
sent '  keeps  a  charm  for  all  of  us. 
It  is  a  triumphant  effort  of  realism 
and  humanism,  which  will  still  be 
fresh  when  other  treatises  on  logic 
are  withered  like  the  leaves — which 
will  outlast  even  its  own  apolo- 
getic object,  quod  post  nulla  arguet 
cetas  perfidice.  But  the  illustra- 
tion from  the  text  of  Shakespeare 
is  a  curious  if  significant  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  assent. 
Theobald's  reading  was  the  acci- 
dent of  an  accident.  He  puts  it 
forward  quite  tentatively;  he  is 
even  disposed  to  entertain  serious- 
ly Pope's  idea  that  the  passage 
in  question  was  a  stage  direction, 
only  that  it  referred  to  the  next 
scene  (in  France),  for  which  a  table 
and  green  fields  would  be  indicated 
beforehand  (he  had  failed  to  note 
that  the  scene  is  a  room  in  the 
French  King's  palace).  Theobald 
himself  had  clearly  no  great  belief 
in  the  reading  which  subsequent 
critics  declare  to  have  covered 
Shakespeare  with  glory.  The  ten- 
acity with  which  this  random  con- 
jecture is  now  held  recalls  to  mind 
a  story  told  by  Theobald  himself. 


A  good  but  illiterate  priest  had 
been  for  thirty  years  in  the  habit 
of  reading  from  his  breviary  a  cer- 
tain word  mumpsimus,  not  know- 
ing that  the  verb  was  really  sump- 
simus.  At  length  his  error  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  made 
the  characteristic  answer  :  "I  per- 
ceive that  the  alteration  you  ask 
me  to  make  in  reading  my  brev- 
iary is  only  just;  but,  however, 
I'll  not  change  my  old  mumpsimus 
for  your  new  sumpsimus."  Such, 
indeed,  has  been  the  feeling  about 
Theobald's  own  crude  conjecture, 
— a  feeling  or  sentiment  which  has 
had  the  fortune  to  be  invested 
with  all  the  dignity  and  charm  of 
Cardinal  Newman's  exposition  of 
the  illative  sense.  But  let  us  now 
examine  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  Falstaff's  death,  so  as 
to  try  whether  the  same  illative 
sense  may  not  bring  us  to  a  to- 
tally different  conclusion,  and  up- 
hold that  conclusion  within  us  by 
the  same  absolute  sanction. 

In  the  epilogue  to  "2  Henry  IV.," 
spoken  by  a  dancer,  the  audience 
is  informed  that  the  next  piece 
"  will  continue  the  story  with  Sir 
John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry 
with  fair  Katharine  of  France." 
Sir  John  was  a  great  popular 
favourite;  he  had  been  the  most 
prominent  and  attractive  person- 
age in  two  pieces,  and  he  was 
promised  to  be  in  the  next.  But 
Falstaff  had  been  publicly  dis- 
graced when  Prince  Hal  came  to 
the  throne  ;  the  very  last  incident 
that  the  audience  saw  before  the 
epilogue  was  spoken,  was  Sir  John 
arrested  and  carried  off  to  the 
Fleet.  The  time  had  come  to 
make  an  end  of  the  fat  knight, 
and  the  dancer  announces  that  in 
the  new  piece,  "for  anything  I 
know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat." 
The  audience  were  plainly  pro- 
mised the  finish  to  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
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staff.  The  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  dramatist  is  unmistakable  :  he 
even  gives  a  hint  of  how  Sir  John 
was  to  die — of  a  sweat.  Let  us 
now  examine  that  rather  striking, 
and,  to  our  own  day,  not  alto- 
gether intelligible  purpose. 

To  make  the  gross -living  Sir 
John  die  of  a  sweat,  would  be  to 
the  vulgar  a  very  good  joke, — the 
sort  of  joke  that  was  afterwards 
brought  in  more  than  once  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  But 
the  dramatist  had  to  consider  other 
of  his  critics  and  patrons  besides 
the  groundlings,  and  Falstaff's 
death  by  a  sweat  must  needs  have 
a  more  correct  significance  than 
its  merely  humorous  suggestions. 
The  English  sweat  held  the  same 
place  in  the  popular  mind  of 
Elizabeth's  time  that  the  cholera 
holds  in  our  own  :  the  last  great 
outbreak  of  it  had  been  in  1551, 
but  the  memories  of  it  would  be 
fresh  enough,  even  if  we  assume 
that  no  occasional  cases  had  con- 
tinued beyond  that  date  to  keep  it 
in  evidence.  A  writer  in  the  last 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  would 
be  dependent  on  documents  for  a 
correct  knowledge  of  it  and  its 
circumstances.  It  so  happens  that, 
for  all  the  stir  made  by  the  sweat 
in  England  during  five  severe  epi- 
demics, only  one  English  treatise 
was  written  on  it — a  fact  that  the 
historians  of  pestilence  have  com- 
mented on.  This  was  the  essay 
in  English  by  Dr  Caius,  a  small 
duodecimo  of  some  eighty  pages, 
published  in  1552  (the  year  after 
the  great  epidemic,  which  proved 
to  be  the  last),  and  dedicated  to 
William,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  position  of  the  author  as  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  great  profes- 
sional repute  would  have  secured 
general  attention  to  this  essay  in 
any  case ;  but  there  was  a  special 
reason  why  the  '  Boke  of  Counseill 
against  the  Sweat'  should  have 


been  talked  of  even  after  the 
author's  death  (1572).  It  was 
avowedly  written  for  the  laity;  it 
contained  a  serious  indictment  of 
the  national  habits  of  living;  it 
praised  the  foreigner,  and  plainly 
hinted  that  the  sweat  was  a  pecu- 
liarly English  form  of  sickness, 
because  the  English  were  given  up 
to  idleness  and  a  gross  manner  of 
life.  Dr  Caius  says  :  "  Inasmuch 
as  I  have  not  forgotten  to  whom 
I  write,  I  will  leave  out  subtle 
reasons,  and  at  once  therewith 
show  why  it  [the  sweat]  haunt- 
eth  us  Englishmen  more  than  the 
other  nations."  He  then  proceeds 
to  reflect  on  the  English  habits  of 
eating  and  drinking  "without  all 
order,  convenient  time,  reason,  or 
necessity,"  and  to  hold  up  Scot- 
land, Italy,  and  almost  every  other 
country  under  the  sun,  as  an 
example  to  us.  From  these  habits 
the  English  suffer  "  great  annoy- 
ance of  their  own  bodies  and  wits." 
Even  JEsculapius  himself,  if  he 
were  to  come  back  to  earth,  could 
not  save  them  from  the  sweat, 
"  except  they  would  learn  a  new 
lesson  and  follow  a  new  trade." 
But  he  sees  that  there  is  little  use 
of  his  talking  :  "in  commendation 
of  mean  diet  and  temperance 
(called  of  Plato  sophrosyne,  for 
that  it  concerneth  wisdom  and 
the  thousand  commodities  thereof, 
both  for  health,  wealth,  wit,  and 
long  life),  well  might  I  lose  my 
labour  —  such  be  our  English 
fashions  rather  than  reasons."  Ho 
praises  the  industry  and  frugality 
of  the  foreign  artificers  who  then 
swarmed  in  England,  and  tells 
the  English  that  they  ought  to 
moderate  their  excesses  in  eating 
and  drinking,  for  shame  of  the 
foreigners  if  for  no  other  reason. 
He  advises  them  to  give  up  a  long 
catalogue  of  national  vices,  and 
"live  merrily  one  with  another,  as 
men  were  wont  to  do  in  the  old 
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world,  when  this  country  was 
called  'merry  England,'  and  every 
man  to  meddle  in  his  own  matters, 
thinking  them  sufficient,  as  they 
do  in  Italy," — and  so  on.  It  is 
not  likely  that  this  friend  of  the 
foreigner, — this  croaker  who  could 
not  see  that  national  vices  were 
only  the  defects  of  national  quali- 
ties,— had  escaped  the  notice  of 
Shakespeare.1  Not  only  so,  but 
when  Shakespeare  wanted  to  in- 
troduce into  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  a  Frenchman  naturalised 
in  England,  and  to  make  merry 
with  him  among  the  old  set  (Fal- 
staff,  Quickly,  Shallow,  and  the 
rest),  why  did  he  call  him  by  the 
name  of  Dr  Caius, — the  name  of 
a  medical  celebrity  of  English 
birth  but  of  French  tastes,  not 
long  deceased,  and  by  no  means 
forgotten  ?  It  looks  very  much  as 
if  the  dramatist  had  known  all 
about  the  real  Dr  Caius  and  his 
indictment  of  the  national  habits 
of  living  contained  in  the  '  Boke 
of  Counseill  against  the  Sweat,5 
and  that  he  had  made  use  of  his 
name  in  ludicrous  associations, 
just  as  he  had  called  Falstaff 
originally  by  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  Wycliffite  martyr,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle.  We  may  take  it,  then, 
that  Dr  Oaius's  small  tract  on  tbe 
sweat  and  its  moral  lessons  had 
come  under  Shakespeare's  notice, 
and  that  he  had  it  in  mind  when 
he  decided  to  make  Falstaff  die  of 
a  sweat.  We  shall  at  once  under- 
stand how  that  kind  of  ending  to 
Sir  John's  career  should  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  dramatist  as 
an  appropriate  one,  if  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  Dr  Caius's  teaching  on  the 
subject. 

Two  chief  recommendations  for 


disposing  of  Sir  John  in  that  way 
are  to  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  essay.  The  first  of  these 
is  contained  in  the  following  : 
"  They  which  had  this  sweat  sore 
with  peril  or  death,  were  either 
men  of  wealth,  ease,  and  welfare, 
or  of  the  poorer  sort,  such  as 
mere  idle  persons,  good  ale-drink- 
ers and  tavern  -  haunters.  For 
these,  by  the  great  welfare  of  the 
one  sort  and  large  drinking  of  the 
other,  heaped  up  in  their  bodies 
much  evil  matter — by  their  ease 
and  idleness  could  not  waste  and 
consume  it."  Here,  then,  was  a 
fitting  end  for  Sir  John, — an  end 
that  would  satisfy  at  once  medical 
probability  (allowing  for  the  small 
anachronism  of  the  sweat  existing 
in  Henry  V.'s  reign  instead  of 
Henry  VII. 's)  and  poetic  justice. 
But  there  was  another  reason 
on  the  face  of  Dr  Caius's  essay, 
— a  reason  which  every  novelist  or 
playwright  will  appreciate.  Dr 
Caius  held  strongly  (and  per- 
haps too  absolutely)  that  the 
sweat  was  a  fever  of  just  one 
natural  day;  he  proposed  there- 
fore to  call  it  "  Ephemera  Britan- 
nica" — an  ephemeral  fever  differ- 
ing from  that  so  called  by  Galen 
in  the  important  respect  that  it 
was  an  infection.  One  way  or 
another,  it  was  all  over  in  twenty- 
four  hours — "for  albeit  the  great 
danger  be  past  after  twelve  hours 
or  fourteen,  the  last  of  trial." 
Here,  then,  was  an  important 
technical  recommendation  of  the 
sweat.  In  that  way  Sir  John 
could  be  made  to  die  a  natural 
death  in  his  bed  without  resorting 
to  the  hackneyed  catastrophe  of  a 
violent  end,  and  a  death  befitting 
his  gross  life  :  he  might  be  taken 
suddenly  ill,  prostrated,  and  de- 


1  "  And  you,  good  yeomen, 
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spatched  out  of  the  world  with 
the  most  perfect  correctness,  all 
within  the  compass  of  a  couple 
of  scenes  in  the  second  Act  of  the 
new  piece. 

Accordingly,  when  the  second 
Act  of  "  Henry  V."  begins,  we 
learn  that  Falstaff  is  released  from 
the  Fleet,  and  once  more  lodging 
with  Mrs  Quickly  (now  married 
to  Pistol)  at  the  Boar's  Head  in 
Eastcheap.  His  page,  a  last  re- 
minder of  the  old  days  with  Prince 
Hal,  enters  the  room  to  call  the 
hostess  to  Sir  John,  who  is  taken 
very  sick  and  would  to  bed. 

In  an  aside  to  Bardolph,  the  boy 
suggests  that  his  nose  between  the 
sheets  would  be  of  good  service  as 
a  warming-pan.  Before  the  scene 
ends,  Mrs  Quickly  comes  back  in 
haste  to  summon  them  to  Falstaff : 
"  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so  shaked 
of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian, 
that  it  is  most  lamentable  to  be- 
hold." Nym  says,  "The  King 
hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight ; "  and  Pistol  agrees  that 
his  heart  is  broken  (lowness  of 
spirits  is  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  sweat,  according  to 
Caius,  just  as  we  know  it  to  be 
of  cholera).  The  third  scene  opens 
in  the  death-chamber,  where  Mrs 
Quickly  narrates  Sir  John's  last 
moments  and  dying  words.  Here, 
then,  we  come  to  the  promised 
death  of  Falstaff.  Is  it  too  much 
to  assume  that  Shakespeare  had 
taken  some  trouble  about  it ;  that 
he  had  done  his  best  for  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  this  popular  favour- 
ite's career;  that  he  had  used 
"documents"  to  give  an  air  of 
reality  to  it  ? 

We  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
it  was  really  the  sweat  that  Sir 
John  died  of.  Firstly,  because  it 
was  so  indicated  to  the  audience 
at  the  end  of  the  last  piece ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  symptoms, 
as  related,  do  correspond.  "  He 


is  so  shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian 
tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable 
to  behold,"  is  a  jumble  of  the 
words  which  actually  occur  on  one 
of  Dr  Caius's  pages,  and  they  give 
a  not  inaccurate  description  of 
the  tremblings  that  usher  in  the 
fever,  fervour,  or  burning,  as 
Caius  calls  it.  Mrs  Quickly  would- 
not  distinguish,  of  course,  between 
this  seizure  and  the  commence- 
ment of  an  ordinary  ague.  Again, 
the  reference  to  Falstaff  having 
been  "rheumatic"  in  his  last  ill- 
ness is  in  keeping  with  what  Caius 
says  of  the  sweat  (p.  11),  "Pains 
in  the  back  or  shoulders,  pains  in 
the  extreme  parts,  as  in  the  arm 
or  leg."  Also,  "'A  parted  even 
just  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en 
at  turning  o'  the  tide,"  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  Caius's  very  defi- 
nite teaching  about  critical  hours 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  al- 
though the  "  turning  of  the  tide  " 
is  an  old  popular  fancy  as  well. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  central 
point  of  interest  in  Mrs  Quickly's 
narrative — the  presages  of  death. 
Here  Dr  Caius  does  not  serve  as 
a  guide;  for,  beyond  indicating 
that  a  fatal  issue  is  owing  to  failure 
at  the  heart  during  a  sleep  from 
which  the  patient  never  wakes,  he 
omits  to  give  particulars  of  the 
signs  that  announce  the  nearness 
of  death.  Shakespeare,  therefore, 
would  have  to  join  on  what  pre- 
sages of  death  he  otherwise  knew, 
to  a  particular  mode  of  dying  which 
he  had  deliberately  chosen  for  its 
poetic  justice,  its  medical  appro- 
priateness, and  its  technical  con- 
venience. The  sequel  will  show 
whether  he  took  trouble  enough 
to  be  correct  in  single  details, 
and  in  the  constructive  use  of 
them. 

The  presages  of  death,  as  Mrs 
Quickly  noticed  them,  are  few  and 
simple:  "'A  made  a  finer  end, 
and  went  away  an  it  had  been 
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any  Christom  child ;  'a  parted  even 
just  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en 
at  turning  o'  the  tide;  for,  after 
I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets, 
and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile 
upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew 
there  was  but  one  way;  for  his 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a 
table  of  green  fields  [?  frieze]." 
Where  did  the  dramatist  get  these 
presages  of  death,  appropriate  to 
a  sickness  such  as  FalstaflPs  ?  We 
discover  them,  at  the  first  glance, 
to  be  the  famous  presages  of  Hip- 
pocrates, the  nose  [as]  sharp  [as  a 
pen]  being  the  opening  words  in 
his  classical  description  of  the  notce 
ex  facie,  which  has  been  celebrated 
ever  after  as  the  Jades  Hippo- 
cratica.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  Shakespeare  got  his  know- 
ledge of  these  famous  presages 
(copied  by  Lucretius,  Celsus,  and 
many  more)  at  second-hand,  from 
some  popular  compendium,  such  as 
Thomas  Lupton's  '  Thousand  Won- 
derful Things'  (new  ed.  1601), 
which  contains  a  good  many  scraps 
from  Hippocrates,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  medical  and  other 
recipes,  together  with  much  fla- 
grant and  palpable  nonsense.  No 
author  who  knew  what  he  was 
about  would  go  to  such  a  source 
for  his  information,  if  he  could  go 
to  a  better ;  and  if  any  one  turns 
to  the  paragraph  in  Lupton  (Bk. 
ix.  §  6)  to  which  Malone  refers, 
he  will  see  that  nothing  less  than 
an  intimate  and  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  indications  of  death 
in  different  forms  of  disease  could 
have  enabled  a  dramatic  writer  to 
extract  from  the  confused  jumble 
of  death-tokens  there  given  the 
simple  and  correct  presages  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Mrs  Quickly.  The 
same  remark  applies  still  more  to 
Malone's  other  reference,  Philemon 
Holland's  translation  of  *  Pliny  ; 
(1601) ;  the  section  on  the  "  Signs 
of  Death  "  (vol.  i.  Bk.  vii.  chap.  51) 


gives  only  one  of  the  details  used 
by  Shakespeare  ("a  fumbling  and 
pleiting  of  the  bed-cloths  "),  and 
refers  to  Hippocrates  for  the  rest. 
It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  must 
have  had  more  authentic  "  docu- 
ments "  than  these. 

A  source  of  information,  not 
improbable  at  the  first  glance, 
would  be  the  English  translation 
of  the  *  Presages  of  Divine  Hip- 
pocrates,' which  was  published  in 
London  in  1597  (a  date  almost 
certainly  anterior  to  the  produc- 
tion of  "  Henry  V."),  by  one  Peter 
Lowe,  a  Scotsman  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  Paris,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  practice  at  Glasgow.  In 
issuing  this  work  to  the  English 
profession,  Lowe  was  following  a 
very  common  precedent ;  for,  of 
all  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic 
collection,  none  had  been  so  often 
issued  separately,  or  bound  up 
with  compendiums,  as  the  '  Pre- 
sages ' — unless,  indeed,  the  '  Aphor- 
isms '  themselves.  The  worthy 
Scotsman's  edition  turns  out  to 
be  a  translation,  not  from  the 
Greek,  nor  even  from  the  Latin, 
but  word  for  word  from  a  French 
version  published  at  Lyons  in 
1533.  The  French  version,  as  well 
as  the  English  taken  from  it,  is  a 
rather  free  and  diluted  paraphrase 
of  the  original;  and  although  it 
gives  all  the  material  facts,  its 
language  does  not  suggest  Mrs 
Quickly's  words  as  the  Latin  text 
would  do. 

The  Latin  texts  of  the  'Pre- 
sages '  date  from  the  Renaissance, 
one  of  them  having  issued  from 
Florence  in  1508,  and  another — 
that  of  Copus  of  Basel — from  Paris, 
in  1511.  The  Latin  text  is  a  com- 
pilation, in  three  Books,  containing 
all  the  Hippocratic  prognostics, 
from  the  '  Prognosticon '  itself  as 
well  as  from  two  other  Greek  trea- 
tises, and  is  conveniently  divided 
into  sections,  with  sub-headings 
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The  first  section  is  "  ISTotse  ex 
facie,"  and  close  upon  it  comes  a 
section  giving  "  Presagia  ex  gestic- 
ulatione  manuum."  This  conve- 
nient arrangement  of  the  text  by 
Copus  was  adopted  by  Rabelais  in 
an  edition  first  issued  at  Lyons 
in  1532,  and  several  times  re- 
printed both  there  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
Shakespeare  had  used  the  edition 
of  Rabelais  in  preference  to  any 
other ;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
he  had  consulted  the  Hippocratic 
'  Presages '  in  the  Latin  text,  as 
arranged  at  the  revival  of  learning, 
by  Lauren  tianus  and  Copus,  upon 
whose  critical  labours  Rabelais,  as 
well  as  others,  based  his  edition. 
A  Latin  work  that  was  much 
nearer  to  Shakespeare's  own  time 
and  surroundings — Thomas  Mouf- 
fet's  '  Hippocratis  Prognostica  ' — 
published  in  1589,  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Willoughby,  is  not  so 
probable  a  source,  although  Mouf- 
fet  was  a  retainer  of  the  Pembroke 
family,  and  might  well  have  been 
Shakespeare's  informant  on  medi- 
cal topics.  His  book  is  really  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  diagnostics 
in  general,  the  presages  strictly  so 
called  being  incorporated  with  the 
text  in  a  way  that  makes  them 
difficult  to  find  (e.g.,  the  "  Notse  ex 
manibus  "  are  §  2,  lib.  ii.,  and  the 
famous  "Facies"is  §  97,  lib.  ii.), 
as  well  as  altered  from  the  Hippo- 
cratic wording. 

Let  us,  then,  take  the  Latin  text 
of  the  '  Prsesagia '  by  Copus,  as 
being  the  one  almost  universally 
followed  ;  and,  for  convenience,  let 
us  take  the  edition  of  the  same  by 
Rabelais  :  it  will  do  as  well  as  an- 
other. In  the  order  followed  by 
Mrs  Quickly  we  come  first  to  the 
presages  from  the  hands  —  the 
"  Praesagia  a  gesticulatione  manu- 
um." The  section  so  headed  in 
the  text-book  is  as  follows :  "In 
acutis  febribus,  si  quis  eas  [manus] 


faciei  admoverit,  ut  inde  quodpi- 
am  supervacue  venetur  [smiling 
on  his  fingers'  ends],  aut  festucas 
carpat  [playing  with  flowers], 
aut  a  veste  floccos  avellat  [fum- 
bling with  the  sheets]  .  .  .  omnes 
lice,  [no tai\  malce  letalesque  sunt" 
Next,  in  Shakespeare's  order,  we 
come  to  the  section  on  "  Notse  ex 
faciei,"  which  is  the  first  section  of 
the  Latin  text :  "Nares  acuti,  oculi 
concavi,  collapsa  tempora,  frigidce 
contractor  aures,  et  imis  partibus 
leniter  versce ;  cutis  circa  frontem 
dura,  intenta  et  arida  ;  totius  faciei 
color,  aut  niger,  aut  pallidus  [he 
gives  the  original  Greek,  xXwpos, 
on  the  margin],  aut  livens,  aut 
plumbeus." 

This  is  the  famous  '  Facies  Hip- 
pocratica '  translated  into  Latin  by 
one  who  knew  the  Greek  well. 
Littre  renders  ^Xcopos  (which  is  the 
first  epithet  in  the  original  text) 
"jaune,"  while  Francis  Adams 
makes  it  "green."  Rabelais,  fol- 
lowing Copus,  makes  it  "  pallidus"; 
but  he  gives  the  original,  xAwpos, 
on  the  margin,  as  if  he  were  not 
sure — the  fact  being  that  Hippo- 
crates does  elsewhere  use  x^w/°°« 
to  express  "pallor,"  although,  as 
Liddell  and  Scott  point  out,  the 
Greek  "  pallor  "  would  be  olive- 
green.  The  other  Renaissance  edi- 
tor (Laurentianus)  actually  makes 
it  "  viridis."  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  this  customary 
Latin  text  of  the  'Presages'  (e.g., 
in  Rabelais'  edition)  was  the  source 
of  Shakespeare's  description,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Mrs  Quickly. 
It  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  medi- 
cal literature,  ancient  or  modern, 
.another  phrase  that  would  suggest 
to  a  poet  "  and  smile  upon  his 
fingers'  ends,"  so  certainly  as  "  si 
quis  manus  faciei  admoverit,  ut 
inde  quodpiam  supervacue  vene- 
tur • "  while  the  "  festucas  carpat " 
and  "  a  veste  floccos  avellat "  are 
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just  as  nearly  cognate  to  "  play 
with  flowers  "  and  "  fumble  with 
the  sheets,"  although  these  latter 
cannot  compare  with  the  former  in 
unique  verisimilitude.  If  that  sec- 
tion were  the  source  of  the  presages 
from  the  hands,  the  other  and  more 
famous  section  must  have  been  the 
source  of  the  presages  from  the 
face ;  and  if  we  take  the  first  and 
the  last  clauses  of  it,  and  blend 
them  into  a  concrete  picture,  as  by 
a  poetic  imagination  they  would  be 
blended,  we  shall  get :  "his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of 
green  [frieze]  " — that  and  nothing 
else.  "  'A  babbled  of  green  fields  " 
is  at  once  driven  out  of  court  as  a 
mental  irrelevancy — as  a  discord- 
ant fact,  and  as  an  error  in  taste. 
To  figure  the  nose  sharp  as  a  pen 
against  a  green  background  is  to 
produce,  by  one  master-stroke,  the 
dominant  impression  of  the  class- 
ical Hippocraticyac/es.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  recall  vividly  to  the  audience 
the  familiar  face  of  Sir  John,  as  it 
now  showed  in  the  hour  of  death. 
His  "yellow  cheek,"  which  the. 
Chief  Justice  twitted  him  with  ("2 
Hen.  IV.,"  i.  3)  as  a  sign  of  advanc- 
ing age,  must  have  been  well  known 
to  a  London  audience ;  and  if  his 
nose  were  not  as  notorious  as  Bar- 
dolph's,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
an  unobtrusive  and  unobserved 
feature.  His  nose  is  now  so  pinched 
as  to  be  like  a  pen ;  and  the  figure 
of  a  pen  calls  up,  in  the  due  associ- 
ation of  ideas,  that  on  which  the 
pen  was  lying — a  green  table.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  sequence  of 
ideas  in  the  author's  mind  could 
have  been  different — that  it  could 
have  been  anything  at  all  like 
"  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields  "  1 
A  point  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  is  really  unessential  to  the 
argument,  and  may,  if  the  reader 
pleases,  be  set  aside  as  too  far- 
fetched. It  relates  to  the  rough 
texture  of  frieze. 


The  reading  of  "green  frieze" 
came,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Col- 
lier. It  occurs  on  the  margin  of 
the  Perkins  folio,  being  written, 
as  we  learn  from  Dr  Aldis  Wright, 
who  has  lately  had  the  volume 
under  examination,  with  the  same 
pigment  and  in  the  same  feigned 
handwriting  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
corrections  ;  and  it  therefore  shares 
the  fate  of  Collier's  other  readings 
— that  is  to  say,  it  is  judged  to 
have  no  more  authority  than  a 
guess  of  his  own.  Collier  got  the 
suggestion  from  the  note  on  the 
passage  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Smith,  rector  of  Harleston,  Nor- 
folk, to  Dr  Zachary  Grey's  '  Notes 
on  Shakespeare'  (1754).  Smith 
thought  that  "  table  "  meant  table- 
book  or  pocket-book  (as  in  Ham- 
let's "  my  tables  ")  ;  that  Mrs 
Quickly  meant  to  say  "  shagreen," 
but  in  her  usual  blundering  way 
said  "  green " ;  that  the  word 
which  the  printer  of  the  folio  of 
1623  gave  as  "fields"  should  be 
"  fells  "  or  skin  ;  and  that  the  pen 
was  supposed  to  be  stuck  in  the 
back  of  the  pocket-book,  according 
to  an  old  practice — sharp  as  a  pen 
on  a  table-book  of  shagreen  fells. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  somewhat 
forced;  and  there  is  the  further 
objection  that  "table"  is  ordinar- 
ily used  in  that  sense  in  the  plural. 
Collier  saw  that  this  was  a  forced 
and  unlikely  construction ;  but 
"  shagreen  "  suggested  "  frieze  "  to 
him,  and  he  made  all  the  correc- 
tion that  was  needed  to  bring 
sense  out  of  the  nonsense  of  the 
original  edition  by  substituting 
that  word  for  "fields" — sharp  as 
a  pen  on  a  table  of  green  freese — 
(as  the  entry  on  the  margin  of 
the  folio  spells  the  word).  Frieze 
was  a  Welsh  woollen  stuff  of  the 
time,  with  a  rough  surface ;  it  is 
mentioned  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  "  (Act  v.,  scene  5),  where 
Falstaff  exclaims,  when  Parson 
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Evans  rates  him  for  his  wickedness, 
"  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat 
too?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of 
frize?  Tis  time  I  were  choked 
with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese." 
There  is  nothing  unlikely,  there- 
fore, in  "a  table  of  green  frieze  " 
— a  green-baize  table.  But  was 
the  rough  texture  meant  to  be 
taken  literally? 

It  is,  at  all  events,  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  sweat,  of 
which  we  may  suppose  Sir  John 
to  have  died,  was  often  accom- 
panied by  a  pimply  roughness  of 
the  skin.  Thus  Stapleton,  in  his 
'Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas 
More '  (in  Latin),  mentions  that 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
went  through  a  severe  attack  of 
the  sweating  sickness,  and  that 
her  skin  became  covered  all  over 
with  rough  pimples.  This  is  the 
only  clinical  detail,  as  it  may 
be  called,  given  by  any  contem- 
porary English  writer,  apart  from 
the  sketch  of  the  malady  by  Dr 
Caius.  In  later  times,  the  almost 
identical  sweating  disease  that 
broke  out  in  some  parts  of  South- 
ern Germany  (and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Northern  France) 
was  actually  named  from  that 
symptom — the  colloquial  name  in 
German  being  der  Friesel,  which 
Professor  Hirsch  proposes  to  change 
into  Schweiss-friesel.  The  turgid 
skin  during  life  would  look,  of 
course,  like  red  frieze;  but  when 
the  cadaveric  hue  of  the  fades 
Ilippocratica  came  on,  it  would 
change  to  chlorotic  or  green.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  literal  comparison  to  green 
frieze  as  regards  roughness  of  sur- 
face. Shakespeare  may  not  have 
thought  about  the  rough  surface, 
but  merely  about  the  green-baize 
table  on  which  a  pen  would  be 
lying. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  question, 
Is  it  correct  to  associate  the  fades 


Ilippocratica  with  death  from  the 
sweat  ?  Absolutely  so.  The  death 
was  usually  from  collapse,  very 
much  as  in  cholera.  The  failure  of 
the  circulation,  which  Caius  indi- 
cates as  the  mode  of  dying,  pro- 
duces the  pinched  features  and  the 
ghastly  colour, — just  as,  on  a  sudden 
and  intense  emotion,  the  paralysis 
of  the  surface-vessels,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  blood,  causes  a  person  in 
health  to  look  pinched  and  ghastly 
for  a  moment,  or,  in  some  habits, 
to  "turn  green,  with  fear."  A 
placid  passing  or  sleeping  away  at 
the  last  in  a  sort  of  coma,  is  also  a 
common  characteristic  :  "  'A  made 
a  finer  end,  and  went  away  an  it 
had  been  any  Ohristom  child." 
Once  more,  the  coldness  creeping 
up  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heart 
is  another  part  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  kind  of  death  :  "  I  put 
my  hand  into  the  bed  and  felt 
them  [the  feet],  and  they  were  as 
cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to 
his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  all 
was  as  cold  as  any  stone." 

Thus  we  work  out  our  synthetic 
judgment  of  what  Shakespeare 
would  have  had  in  his  mind  to 
write  and  probably  did  write,  by 
exercising  for  our  purpose  what 
Cardinal  Newman  names  the  "il- 
lative sense."  Probable  evidence 
does  indeed  lead  to  conviction,  to 
assent,  to  certitude ;  it  is  natural 
to  the  mind  that  the  bell  should 
sound  and  the  search  for  truth 
should  close. 

"  I  prefer  to  rely,"  he  says,  "  011  the 
accumulation  of  various  probabili- 
ties. .  .  .  From  probabilities  we  may 
construct  legitimate  proof  sufficient 
for  certitude.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  the 
same  cumulating  and  converging  in- 
dications, the  same  indirectness  in  the 
proof,  as  being  per  impossibile, — the 
same  recognition,  nevertheless,  that 
the  conclusion  is  not  only  probable, 
but  true.  .  .  .  The  mind  itself  is 
more  versatile  and  vigorous  than  any 
of  its  works,  of  which  language  is 
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one,  and  it  is  only  under  its  penetrat- 
ing and  subtle  action  that  the  margin 
disappears  which  I  have  described  as 
intervening  between  verbal  argumen- 
tation and  conclusions  in  the  concrete. 
It  determines  what  science  cannot 
determine — the  limit  of  converging 
probabilities,  and  the  reasons  suffi- 
cient for  a  proof.  ...  It  is  the  cumu- 
lation of  probabilities,  independent 
of  each  other,  arising  out  of  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case  which  is  under  review — 
probabilities  too  fine  to  avail  separ- 
ately, too  subtle  and  circuitous  to  be 
convertible  into  syllogisms,  too  num- 
erous for  such  conversion,  even  were 
they  convertible.  As  a  man's  portrait 
differs  from  a  sketch  of  him,  in  hav- 
ing not  merely  a  continuous  outline 
but  all  its  details  filled  in,  and  shades 
and  colours  laid  on  and  harmonised 
together,  such  is  the  multiform  and 
intricate  process  of  ratiocination,  ne- 
cessary for  our  reaching  him  as  a  con- 
crete fact,  compared  with  the  rude 
operation  of  syllogistic  treatment.  .  .  . 
The  real  method  of  reasoning  in  con- 
crete matters  does  not  supersede  the 
logical  form  of  inference,  but  is  one 
and  the  same  with  it ;  only  it  is  no 


longer  an  abstraction,  but  carried  out 
into  the  realities  of  life,  its  premisses 
being  instinct  with  the  substance  and 
the  momentum  of  that  mass  of  prob- 
abilities which,  acting  upon  each  other 
in  correction  and  conformation,  carry 
it  home  definitely  to  the  individual 
case,  which  is  its  original  scope.  .  .  . 
Consistency  is  not  always  the  guar- 
antee of  truth  ;  but  there  may  be  a 
consistency  in  a  theory  so  variously 
tried  and  exemplified  as  to  lead  to 
belief  in  it,  as  reasonably  as  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  law  may,  after  a  severe 
cross-examination,  satisfy  and  assure 
judge,  jury,  and  the  whole  court  of 
his  simple  veracity." 

A  synthetic  judgment,  then,  is 
what  we  ordinarily  do  try  to 
reach  on  any  question  that  comes 
before  us;  and  there  will  natur- 
ally be  a  subjective  element  in  it. 
But  our  synthesis  will  be  a  non- 
natural  one — it  will  not  reflect  the 
course  of  nature — unless  we  use 
due  diligence  to  frame  it  according 
to  the  grim  realities  of  positive 
fact.  0.  CREIGHTON. 
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CHAPTER   X. — STELLA. 


"  My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date." 


THE  "  Dramatic  Equestrian  En- 
tertainment, largely  patronised  by 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
Neighbourhood,"  which  for  several 
weeks  past  had  been  advertised  on 
orange  and  purple  play- bills,  was 
on  a  certain  day  more  largely 
patronised  than  usual.  On  the 
seats  of  honour,  draped  with  red 
cloth,  the  Kippendale  party  found 
the  greater  number  of  their 
acquaintances  already  installed. 
There  was  only  one  chair  left 
vacant,  "for  Noles worth  Castle," 
explained  the  manager,  a  short  red- 
faced  man,  in  a  shabby  dress-coat. 

"  Agnes,  will  you  please  sit  near 
the  Noles  worth  Castle  chair1? "  said 
Lady  Baby,  drawing  back.  "  I 
don't  like  draughts;  and  Agnes," 
she  added  in  a  whisper,  "  that  is 
the  same  red -faced  man  who  — 
who  brought  it  all  about  the  other 
day.  Now  I  understand  what  he 
meant  by  paper  -  hoop  business, 
and  it  doesn't  look  so  very  diffi- 
cult either." 

The  performance  had  opened 
with  an  entree  comique,  which 
somehow  was  not  very  comical, 
and  consisted  chiefly  in  some  rather 
mild  tricks  played  with  a  hollow 
cane  and  a  peacock's  feather.  It 
was  followed  by  the  usual  sylphides 
in  short  petticoats,  and  these  by 
Madam  Manageress  in  a  primrose- 
coloured  wig,  and  a  habit  blue  as 
the  sky  in  June,  putting  an  equine 
skeleton  through  its  paces. 

Lady  Baby  looked  on  in  grave 
but  intense  delight.  ll  I  think  a 
circus  is  a  delightful  thing,"  she 
said  to  Mr  Carbury.  "  Oh,  do  look 
at  that  clown  !  " 


"  Yes,  I  see  him  ;  he  is  going  to 
pull  away  the  chair  from  behind 
the  other,  and  the  other  will  come 
down  on  his  back  and  kick  up 
a  prodigious  amount  of  sawdust, 
which  will  probably  make  us  either 
sneeze  or  cough — possibly  both ; 
but  it  will  bring  down  thunders  of 
applause.  There  !  didn't  I  tell  you 
so  ?  It  is  strange  that  they  cannot 
let  a  man  sit  down  quietly  on  a 
chair  without  all  this  fuss." 

"It  is  very  silly,"  said  Lady 
Baby ;  "  but  I  can't  help  laughing. 
Used  you  ever  to  laugh  at  these 
sort  of  things,  Mr  Carbury  1 " 

"  It  must  have  been  very  long 
ago  if  I  did.  But  I  am  so  tired  of 
clowns." 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  she  said, 
turning  upon  him  impatiently, 
"  I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  you  say 
that  you  are  so  tired  of  every- 
thing. Is  there  anything  in  the 
world  that  you  are  not  tired  of, 
Mr  Carbury?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  swift 
glance  into  her  face — "  yes,  there 
is  one  thing." 

"  And  what  is  it  1 " 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  time." 

"  Do  you  promise  to  tell  me  ? " 

"  I  promise  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
very  low. 

"  Thanks,"  she  murmured  ab- 
sently— for  her  attention  was  al- 
ready taken  up  with  the  opening 
of  the  "  unparalleled  aquatic  bal- 
let," which  consisted  in  putting  a 
fishing -net  and  an  oar  to  every 
conceivable  use  to  which  fishing- 
nets  and  oars  are  not  meant  to 
be  put. 

The  aquatic  ballet  was  followed 
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by  a  pause  in  the  performances, 
and  the  Bevans  left  their  seats  to 
inspect  the  zoological  branch  of  the 
establishment, — some  five  or  six 
unhappy  -  looking  tigers  and  pan- 
thers in  iron  cages  at  the  back,  as 
well  as  the  crocodile  about  which 
Mr  Carbury  had  shown  himself  so 
wofully  uninterested.  And  here, 
in  front  of  the  panther  cage,  and 
in  conversation  with  the  keeper, 
they  found  Sir  Peter.  He  had  not 
been  seen  by  the  Bevans  since  the 
day  of  his  last  ride  with  Lady 
Baby.  Lady  Baby  looked  haughty 
and  confused,  Sir  Peter  looked  un- 
concerned. 

"I  have  been  studying  the  ar- 
tistic possibilities  of  this  pretty 
little  kitten,"  he  observed,  indi- 
cating a  young  and  rather  pale- 
coloured  panther  in  the  cage  be- 
side him.  "  She  doesn't  look  like 
a  convicted  murderess,  does  she? 
But  I  hear  distressing  accounts 
of  her." 

"  Half -grown  specimen  of  royal 
Bengal  panther,"  began  the  keeper, 
with  a  sort  of  spasmodic  jerk,  like 
an  instrument  freshly  wound  up  ; 
"born  in  captivity  named  Stella 
native  of  India  feeds  on  flesh  and 
climbs  trees.  One  and  a  half  years 
old.  Present  specimen  is  remark- 
able for  the  size  of  the  black  eye- 
patches.  Not  so  near,  sir ;  she's 
the  savagest  beast  we  have."  This 
was  added  in  an  everyday  tone, 
and  with  quite  a  commonplace  in- 
dication of  punctuation,  the  remark 
not  belonging  to  the  programme ; 
for  Nicky  Craigtoun,  in  whom  a 
certain  bullying  instinct  was  not 
wanting,  had  poked  his  cane  at 
the  recumbent  panther's  ribs. 

"Ah  !  that's  better  still,  as  a  bit 
of  action,"  said  Sir  Peter,  as,  with 
a  terrific  snarl  of  exasperation, 
Stella  started  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  with  raised  upper  lip  and 
murderous  eyes,  slowly  moving  her 
tail  from  side  to  side. 


"  Is  the  cage  quite  firm  1 "  asked 
Agnes. 

"  It's  a  bit  weak  about  the 
hinges,"  said  the  keeper,  placidly, 
"  but  it's  good  for  another  month 
or  two.  We  used  to  keep  her 
with  the  other  panthers,  but  she 
came  too  expensive, —  killed  her 
sister  in  December,  and  her  mother 
in  March ;  did  it  mighty  neatly 
too.  Whist !  one  clap  of  her  paw, 
and  the  old  panther's  eyes  were  a 
yard  from  her  head — taken  out 
just  as  complete  as  a  pair  of  half- 
penny marbles.  Mr  Martin  was 
for  shooting  Stella  ;  but  he  wasn't 
quite  handy  enough  with  his  rifle, 
for  directly  as  the  young  devil  saw 
that  the  old  one  was  too  far  gone 
to  give  back  tit  for  tat,  you 
couldn't  have  said  Jack  Robinson 
before  she  was  on  the  top  of  her, 
and  making  herself  very  busy 
with  the  old  one's  paws.  Mr  Mar- 
tin thought  she  was  licking  them  ; 
but  she  wasn't,  she  was  biting 
them  ;  she  bit  them  clean  through. 
I  shouldn't  stand  so  near,  sir — 
I  shouldn't,  indeed ; "  for  Nicky 
and  Stella  were  still  showing  their 
teeth  at  each  other  through  the 
bars. 

"  Why,  here  you  are,"  said  Lord 
Kippendale,  hurrying  up  ;  "I  have 
been  round  the  stables.  Shocking 
collection  of  screws.  What's  the 
sight  here?  Why,  Wyndhurst, 
haven't  seen  you  to-night  yet : 
haven't  seen  you  for  a  good  wee 
while,  it  strikes  me.  Tired  of 
driving  over?  But,  of  course, 
you're  to  be  at  the  picnic  ?  Birth- 
day picnic,  you  know,  eh  1  Got  a 
card  of  invitation  ? " 

"  I  believe  I  was  invited,"  said 
Peter;  "but  I  am  not  sure  whe- 
ther the  invitation  has  not  since, 
by  implication,  been  retracted." 

"  Eh  ?  What's  that  1  Sounds 
like  a  conundrum.  Of  course  we 
expect  you  on  Thursday.  In  the 
meantime  wo  had  better  get  buck 
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to  our  seats ;  there's  the  next  thing 
just  coming  on." 

The  next  thing,  and  several 
other  next  things,  came  on  ;  and 
the  next  thing  after  that  was  a 
general  rush  for  the  entrance. 
Lady  Baby,  a  little  in  rear  of  the 
others,  had  just  reached  the  open 
air  when  she  heard  herself  ad- 
dressed from  behind.  She  turned, 
and  saw  Sir  Peter. 

"  One  word,  if  you  please,"  said 
Sir  Peter.  "  Will  my  coming  spoil 
the  picnic  on  Thursday  ? " 

"  I — I  don't  know.  I  suppose 
it  can't  be  helped." 

"  It  can  easily  be  helped.  There 
are  a  dozen  excuses  I  can  make." 

"  But  it  would  spoil  it  more  if 
— I  mean  if  any  one  were  to  think 
that  —  that  there  had  been  any- 
thing." 

"  Then  you  prefer  that  I  should 
come  ? " 

"  No — that  is  to  say,  it  doesn't 
in  the  least  matter ;  besides,  papa 
has  asked  you,  you  know." 

In  the  next  minute  they  had  got 
separated,  and  Lady  Baby,  feeling 
somehow  that  her  presence  of  mind 
had  not  been  all  that  it  might 
have  been,  was  following  her  sister 
into  the  carriage ;  while  Sir  Peter, 
after  a  glance,  half  perplexity, 
half  amusement,  just  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  went  home. 

Next  day  it  was  reported  that 
one  of  the  panthers  had  broken 
loose,  and  that  all  efforts  at  cap- 
ture had  hitherto  failed.  A  re- 
ward was  offered,  panic-stricken 
villagers  shut  themselves  into  their 
houses,  no  children  were  seen  play- 
ing on  the  roads,  and  most  people 
thought  it  wiser  to  have  a  pistol 
about  them.  After  three  days  the 
excitement  rather  abated.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  panther  had 
either  starved  to  death  on  the 
hills,  or  else  strayed  too  far  to 
molest  the  neighbourhood.  At 
any  rate,  the  cause  was  not  con- 
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sidered  sufficient  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  Thursday  birthday 
picnic.  At  a  comparatively  early 
hour  Kippendale  House  was  astir, 
and  hampers  were  being  packed 
and  horses  were  being  rubbed 
down,  while  the  spotless  blue  of 
an  ideal  May  sky  seemed  bent 
upon  showing  that  a  May  picnic 
in  Scotland  was  not  such  a  very 
reckless  idea  after  all. 

The  forenoon  was  taken  up  with 
discussing  the  arrangements  for 
the  afternoon.  Lady  Baby  gave 
despotic  orders  to  the  housekeeper 
about  the  filling  of  hampers,  with- 
out troubling  herself  to  consider 
the  feasibility  or  unfeasibility  of 
chocolate-cakes  and  jam-tarts  be- 
ing produced  at  a  couple  of  hours' 
notice;  and  when  they  were  pro- 
duced, she  naturally  put  it  down 
to  her  own  excellent  household 
management,  and  not  to  Mrs 
Spunker's  prudence  and  foresight. 
Nicky  was  anxious  to  drive  the 
new  team,  and  he  was  also  anxious 
that  Ajax  should  be  offered  to  Sir 
Peter,  for  which  reason  Agnes  was 
to  have  a  seat  in  the  drag.  Mr 
Carbury  was  to  be  of  the  riding- 
party  too,  and  so  were  Lady  Baby 
and  her  father.  Lord  Germaine 
had  wished  to  drive  Miss  Eppertoii 
in  the  pony  -  carriage,  but  finally 
made  the  best  of  the  back-seat  of 
the  drag,  which,  but  for  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  grooms,  would  have 
made  almost  as  good  a  paradise 
as  the  other. 

Then  there  arose  some  question 
about  the  vehicle  which  was  to 
carry  the  hampers.  The  dog-cart 
was  suggested;  but  partly  owing 
to  the  indisposition  of  one  of  the 
under-grooms,  and  partly  to  the 
want  of  extra  hands  for  the  new 
team,  it  appeared  that  the  resources 
of  the  stable -yard  were  wellnigh 
exhausted.  In  fact,  there  remained 
no  possible  conductor  for  the  dog- 
cart but  one  small  stable-boy  of 
2  A 
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tender  years  who  was  temporarily 
supplying  the  sick  groom's  place, 
and  who,  for  this  purpose,  had 
been  recently  and  suddenly  pro- 
moted from  the  garden. 

When  this  boy  heard  what  was 
expected  of  him,  he  gave  one  deep 
gasp  of  terror,  and  then  subsided 
into  resignation.  Until  to-day  he 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  do 
anything  more  "  horsey  "  than  to 
clean  a  stable-lantern,  or  to  fill  a 
pail,  or  to  drive  anything  more 
formidable  than  a  wheelbarrow ; 
but  he  was  a  great  deal  too  fright- 
ened of  Lord  Kippendale  to  say 
so ;  and  Lord  Kippendale,  who 
scarcely  knew  the  boy  by  sight, 
simply  concluded  that,  being  in 
the  stable-yard,  he  naturally  knew 
how  to  drive  a  horse,  and  settled 
the  matter  off-hand.  It  was  only 
just  as  he  was  turning  away  that 
the  boy's  face  caught  his  attention. 

"  Bless  me,  the  lad's  in  a  funk  !" 
he  said,  standing  still.  "  Ever  been 
out  in  the  dog-cart  before — eh? 
Mind  you  don't  bring  the  horse 
down.  Know  what  to  do  when  a 
horse  comes  down — eh  ? " 

"No,  m'  lord,"  said  the  boy, 
perspiring  at  every  pore. 

"  Try  to  get  him  up  again." 

"And  if  I  canna?"  asked  the 
boy,  breathing  very  hard. 

"  Then  you  just  get  out  and  sit 
upon  his  head." 

"  Please,  m'  lord,"  inquired  the 
wretched  boy,  "  how  long  am  I 
to  sit?" 

"  Till  some  one  comes  along  the 
road." 

The  boy  retired,  gasping,  and 
presently  the  whole  party  was  in 
motion. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  picnic 
was  the  bank  of  a  small  lake, 
known  as  the  White  Loch.  People 
might  just  as  well  have  called  it 
the  Black  Loch  when  they  were 
about  it,  for  if  it  suggested  any- 
thing, it  suggested  blackness,  A 


thick  plantation  of  fir-trees  sur- 
rounded it  on  three  sides,  standing 
close  enough  to  turn  the  water 
black  with  their  shadows,  and  pro- 
ducing altogether  the  effect  of  a 
picture  drawn  in  ink.  But  the 
popular  voice  had  decreed  that 
this  was  the  White  Loch.  Perhaps 
the  name  had  been  given  before 
the  fir-trees  were  planted ;  at  any 
rate  the  name  was  there,  and  so 
were  the  fir-trees.  On  the  least 
black  side  of  this  white  loch — the 
side  most  free  of  fir-trees  —  the 
short  fine  grass  was  quite  as  dry 
as  can  be  expected  of  Scotch  grass 
in  May.  So,  what  between  the 
really  genial  though  slightly  de- 
ceptive sunshine,  and  a  large  sup- 
ply of  substantial  wraps,  and  with 
a  still  larger  supply  of  animal 
spirits,  it  was  quite  possible  to 
keep  one's  teeth  from  chattering, 
and  even  at  moments  to  delude 
one's  self  into  the  belief  that  one's 
circulation  was  in  its  normal  con- 
dition. The  bank  at  this  spot 
shelved  away  at  a  most  obliging 
angle,  which  favoured  the  unpack- 
ing of  hampers,  and  did  not  en- 
courage plates  and  tumblers  in  a 
downward  course,  or  at  least  did 
so  only  to  a  reasonable  degree. 
And  then,  though  you  might  feel 
aware  that  your  toes  were  chilled, 
there  was  a  feast  of  brilliancy  for 
the  eyes ;  for  the  loch  was  not 
only  black  to-day,  it  was  silver 
and  golden — silver  with  flowering 
thorn,  and  golden  with  whin- 
flowers.  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  all  the  whin-flowers  of  the 
country,  like  a  party  of  vain  village 
beauties,  had  collected  to  see  their 
own  faces  here,  and  were  jostling 
and  elbowing  each  other  as  to  who 
should  have  the  best  place  at  the 
mirror. 

"  I  haven't  had  such  a  good 
birthday  picnic  for  long,"  said 
Lady  Baby  ;  "last  year  we  had  to 
light  the  fire  under  an  umbrella, 
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and  we  all  had  sore  throats  next 
day." 

"  "Well,  my  dear,  this  is  not  next 
day  yet,"  said  Lord  Kippendale ; 
"  I  won't  answer  for  my  rheumat- 
ism. Germaine,  I  wish  you  would 
give  a  whistle  to  that  dog  ;  there's 
game  in  the  wood." 

The  party  were  seated  on  the 
bank  in  an  irregular  circle,  round 
the  remains  of  the  picnic  feast, 
which  had  been  a  species  of  glori- 
fied, very  much  glorified,  afternoon 
tea.  It  was  just  the  pause  before 
the  moment  of  breaking  up  to  take 
a  stroll,  while  the  servants  should 
be  left  to  repack  the  hampers. 
The  eldest  and  most  staid  of  the 
fox-hound  puppies  was  sitting  bolt- 
upright  on  the  edge  of  an  unoccu- 
pied plaid,  with  roaming  eyes  and 
anxiously  wrinkled  brow,  appa- 
rently weighed  down  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  party's  safety  rested 
upon  his  youthful  shoulders.  His 
younger  and  more  frivolous  bro- 
ther had  withdrawn  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water,  and  there  had 
discovered  something  lovely  in  the 
shape  of  a  semi-decayed  pheasant, 
to  which  he  was  earnestly  devot- 
ing his  undivided  attention.  The 
distance  across  the  little  scrap  of 
a  loch  was  so  small  that  every 
movement  of  the  dog  was  plainly 
visible. 

Germaine,  instead  of  whistling, 
uttered  a  half  -  exclamation,  and 
rose  slowly  to  his  knees. 

"What  is  iU"  asked  Maud, 
with  a  start.  "Please  consider 
our  nerves,  Lord  Germaine,  and 
don't  make  exclamations  without 
explaining  them." 

But,  oddly  enough,  Germaine 
offered  no  explanation.  He  got 
up  and  threw  a  long  keen  glance 
across  the  water.  Every  one  got 
up,  without  knowing  why,  and 
went  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
What  had  first  attracted  Ger- 


maine's  attention  was  a  move- 
ment, a  struggle  among  the  tall 
heather  on  the  opposite  bank; 
then,  before  any  one  had  even  had 
time  to  shape  a  guess,  the  heather 
had  ceased  swaying  and  had  parted, 
and  out  of  it  a  head  emerged  ;  and 
immediately  there  stepped  some- 
thing large,  and  lean,  and  yellow, 
and  stealthy  —  something  that 
looked  so  strangely  out  of  place 
among  heather  and  hawthorn,  that 
the  first  instinct  of  the  spectators 
was  to  disbelieve  their  eyes.  Mr 
Carbury  was  the  one  who  said 
"  The  panther  !  "  and  then  there 
was  a  moment  of  flurry. 

"  The  panther  ?  Which  pan- 
ther ? "  inquired  Lord  Kippendale, 
whose  sight  was  not  as  good  as 
it  used  to  be,  and  who  always 
lost  his  temper  when  he  failed  to 
grasp  any  subject  on  the  instant. 
"  Didn't  know  we  had  started 
panthers  in  Scotland." 

"  It's  the  menagerie  panther," 
said  Mr  Carbury;  "  and  we  haven't 
got  a  gun  among  us." 

"  The  keeper's  house ! "  cried 
Nicky.  There  was  a  keeper's 
house  among  the  fir-trees,  at  a 
short  distance. 

"Yes,  yes ;  the  keeper's  house  !  " 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  beginning 
to  fuss  ;  "  there's  my  express-rifle 
at  the  keeper's  house;  and  take 
the  girls  there — they  will  be  safe." 

Nicky  and  Carbury  were  already 
racing  for  the  rifle;  Agnes  and 
Miss  Epperton  disappeared  among 
the  trees,  but  Lady  Baby  did  not 
move.  She  stood,  looking  very 
pale,  and  straining  her  eyes  across 
the  water.  "  I  can't  go,"  she 
said.  "  Brenda  is  going  to  be 
killed." 

The  panther  was  now  presenting 
its  broad-view  to  the  party,  its 
head  slightly  turned  away,  and  its 
face  towards  the  fox-hound  puppy. 
The  dog  seemed  too  much  dazed  to 
fly — too  much  dazed  even  to  lower 
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the  awkward  paw  which  he  held 
hysterically  poised  in  the  air.  He 
did  not  mean  to  dispute  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exquisitely  decayed 
pheasant  with  this  yellow  monster ; 
but  neither  did  he  know  how  grace- 
fully to  retreat  from  the  position. 
A  stiff  and  convulsive  averting 
of  the  head  was  all  that  he  could 
manage ;  but  out  of  the  corners  of 
his  agonised  eyes  his  glance  seemed 
nailed  to  the  enemy's  face.  "  Is 
the  keeper's  house  far  off? "  "  Sup- 
posing the  keeper  is  out  1 "  "  Sup- 
posing the  express-rifle  is  not  there 
after  all  1 "  Such  suggestions  and 
questions  passed  quickly  among 
the  three  men  who  still  stood  by 
the  water's  edge. 

"  They  might  have  been  back 
fifty  times,"  said  Lord  Kippen- 
dale. 

"  They  are  never  coming  ! "  cried 
Lady  Baby ;  "  and  oh,  the  dog  !  I 
want  the  dog  saved  !  He's  just 
going  to  spring !  Oh,  Brenda ! 
poor  Brenda ! "  and  she  covered 
her  eyes. 

"  Let  us  shout  or  make  a  noise, 
or  something,"  said  Lord  Kippen- 
dale,  frantic  with  the  suspense. 

"What  for?"  said  Sir  Peter. 
"  In  order  to  show  the  panther 
that  we  are  here?  He  has  not 
seen  us  yet ;  but  it  would  not  take 
him  more  than  twenty  seconds  to 
scamper  round  that  corner." 

"  Then  let  us  all  dash  at  him  in 
a  body,"  said  Germaine,  beginning 
wildly  to  pick  up  stones. 

"And  force  him  to  kill  one  of 
us  out  of  sheer  terror,  poor  beast ! 
There  is  a  much  simpler  way  than 
that :  and  really,  as  long  as  we 
don't  cut  our  own  throats,  there 
is  no  cause  for  special  excitement. 
Lord  Germaine,  I  must  beg  you  to 
leave  those  stones  alone,  unless  you 
wish  to  endanger  all  our  lives." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ? "  asked  Germaine,  dropping 
the  stones.  "  I  don't  want  to  see 


that  poor  dog  torn  to  pieces  before 
my  eyes." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"  Is  that  rifle  never  coming  1 " 
fumed  Lord  Kippendale. 

"  Is  he  killed  yet  ? "  asked  Lady 
Baby,  who  had  thrown  herself  on 
the  grass,  and  put  both  her  hands 
over  her  eyes,  so  as  not  to  see 
Brenda's  certain  death.  As  soon 
as  she  had  asked  it  she  closed  her 
ears,  so  as  not  to  hear  the  answer ; 
then,  after  a  minute,  she  removed 
her  fingers  and  listened,  still  with 
tightly  closed  eyes.  Every  one 
had  grown  very  quiet ;  there  were 
no  more  frantic  suggestions  being 
made.  She  heard  Germaine  say, 
"  Why,  what's  he  up  to  ? "  Then 
she  heard  her  father  say,  "The 
man's  daft !  "  and  then  again  they 
were  quiet.  All  at  once  there 
were  hurrying  steps,  a  few  words, 
a  dead  pause,  a  click,  and  a  quick 
double-shot,  followed  by  a  rolling 
sound  and  a  splash,  and  then  a 
long  breath  was  drawn  all  round, 
and  everybody  spoke  at  once. 

Lady  Baby  looked  up.  Both 
panther  and  dog  were  gone,  and 
instead  there  was  something  yellow 
floating  in  the  water,  hard  by  the 
opposite  bank,  and  Mr  Carbury 
held  a  smoking  gun  in  his  hand. 
Then  she  perceived  Sir  Peter  com- 
ing in  a  most  leisurely  fashion 
along  the  bank  towards  them,  and 
holding  Brenda,  still  limp  with 
terror,  comfortably  tucked  under 
his  arm.  He  came  up  to  her,  and 
gently  put  down  the  dog  by  her 
side. 

"  How  ? "  she  stammered,  look- 
ing from  the  dog  to  his  face. 
"  Why  !  I  don't  understand.  Did 
you——?" 

"Wyndhurst,"  said  Lord  Kip- 
pendale, who  had  grown  very  red 
in  the  face,  "  I  thought  you  were 
a  sensible  man,  but  I  see  that  you 
are  just  as  harebrained  as  any 
other  youngster  of  my  acquaint- 
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ance ;  and  hang  it,  man,  I  like 
you  all  the  better  for  it — and  for 
a  dog,  too  !  " 

"  It  was  not  for  the  dog,"  said 
Sir  Peter,  smiling  rather  strangely. 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  said 
Lady  Baby  again,  kneeling  with 
both  her  arms  tightly  clasped 
round  Brenda's  neck. 

Lord  Kippendale  turned  almost 
savagely  upon  his  daughter. 
"  Don't  you  1  Then  it  is  time  you 
did;  it's  only  a  little  piece  of 
politeness  after  all.  You  wanted 
the  dog  fetched  away  from  the 
panther,  didn't  you?  Well,  it's 
only  that  Wyndhurst  went  and 
fetched  him;  picked  him  up  like 
a  kitten  from  beside  its  mother, — 
picked  him  up,  I  tell  you.  By  the 
by,  Wyndhurst,  what  would  you 
have  done  if  the  keeper's  wife  had 
been  a  quarter  of  a  minute  later 
in  opening  the  door,  or  if  the 
cartridges  had  not  been  quite 
handy  1  Made  any  plans  for  that 
contingency  ?  Eh  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  should  have  at- 
tempted an  argument  with  the 
enemy,"  said  Sir  Peter;  "he  ap- 
peared quite  open  to  reason  :  didn't 
seem  to  care  much,  either,  about 
being  looked  at  straight  in  the 
face ;  also  my  cigar  appeared  to 
puzzle  him." 

"There  was  no  need  for  any 
expenditure  of  heroism,"  said  Mr 
Carbury,  dropping  the  spent  gun 
to  the  grass  ;  "  the  dog  was  out  of 


the  line  of  shot,  and  the  panther 
had  not  moved  by  an  inch." 

"I  am  truly  grieved  to  have 
caused  so  much  sensation,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar ;  "  I 
knew  it  was  ten  to  one  in  favour 
of  that  starved  cat  being  too  much 
astonished  to  do  herself  justice. 
If  I  had  gone  at  her  with  a  stick, 
I  daresay  she  would  be  crunching 
my  bones  by  this  time.  Suppose 
we  look  at  her  closer." 

The  dead  panther  had  already 
been  pulled  out  of  the  water  by 
the  servants.  The  thin  yellow  car- 
cass lay  stretched  on  the  grass. 

"  It's  Stella,"  said  Nicky,  stoop- 
ing to  examine  the  eye-patches. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  was  Stella  by  the 
colour,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"  And  did  you  remember  that 
Stella  had  knocked  out  her  mo- 
ther's eyes  1 "  asked  Germaine. 

"  Well,  yes ;  it  occurred  to  me 
when  I  was  about  two  yards  from 
her." 

"You're  a  good  shot,  Carbury," 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  putting  his 
finger  to  the  bullet-hole  in  Stella's 
shoulder. 

Mr  Carbury  smiled,  but  it  was 
not  a  joyful  smile.  He  knew  he 
was  a  good  shot,  and  yet  there 
was  darkness  in  his  heart.  Though 
it  was  he  who  had  shot  the  pan- 
ther, he  was  quite  aware  that  the 
glory  of  the  day  was  Sir  Peter's, 
and  not  his ;  and  it  was  a  know- 
ledge that  made  his  vanity  smart. 


CHAPTER   XI. — THE    UGLY    FENCE. 


"  My  queen  was  crouching  at  my  side, 
By  love  unsceptred  and  brought  low, 
Her  awful  garb  of  maiden  pride 
All  melted  into  tears  like  snow." 

The   darkness  was   still  in  Mr  what  had  Sir  Peter   done  which 

Carbury's    heart    as   he    mounted  could    wound    any    one's    vanity? 

for  the  homeward  ride.      Was  it  He  had  only  shown  a  little  ordi- 

wounded  vanity  alone  which  made  nary  courage,  and  a  little  not  quite 

him  thus  secretly  writhe?      And  ordinary  coolness.      Nor  was  Mr 
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Carbury  aware  of  feeling  any 
special  surprise.  He  had  never 
doubted  Sir  Peter's  courage,  even 
when  Sir  Peter  was  describ- 
ing himself  as  "  constitutionally 
timid."  Men  with  courage  of 
their  own  generally  guess  at  the 
presence  of  courage  in  others,  and 
Mr  Oarbury's  personal  courage 
had  never  been  called  in  question. 
There  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
between  brave  men,  which  enables 
them  to  recognise  each  other,  even 
without  a  test.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  one  man  has  to  see  an- 
other in  such  an  emergency  as  a 
shipwreck  or  a  fire  in  order  to  be 
convinced  that  he  is  not  a  coward. 
He  may  only  have  seen  the  other 
handing  cups  at  afternoon  tea,  or 
he  may  only  have  spent  half  an 
hour  in  the  smoking-room  with 
him,  and  yet  he  may  be  able  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  guess  as 
to  how  that  other  would  behave 
in  the  shipwreck  or  the  fire. 

The  homeward  ride  promised  to 
be  a  very  silent  one  on  Mr  Oar- 
bury's part,  and  his  chief  energies 
seemed  devoted  to  ascertaining 
how  much  spur  Suleika  would  put 
up  with  without  rearing  beyond 
control.  There  was  some  balm  in 
the  reflection  that  Sir  Peter  could 
not  have  sat  through  one  of  these 
plunges,  which,  as  Mr  Carbury 
was  fully  aware,  only  served  to 
show  off  his  own  horsemanship 
to  thrilling  advantage.  Sir  Peter 
himself  made  some  remark  to  this 
effect,  as  he  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  riding-party  upon  Ajax, — 
Ajax  ambling  along  at  his  clock- 
work pace,  "same  as  an  arm-chair 
upon  wheels,"  according  to  Adam. 

The  conversation  lay  chiefly  be- 
tween Sir  Peter  and  Lord  Kippen- 
dale,  for  Lady  Baby  had  lost  both 
her  colour  and  her  speech  since 
the  affair  with  the  panther.  The 
sun  had  sunk  behind  the  round 
shoulder  of  a  hill,  and  it  was  be- 


ginning to  grow  chill  now  in  good 
earnest. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  a  cry 
of  distress  and  the  noise  of  some 
rapidly  approaching  vehicle,  and 
on  the  road,  which  was  scarcely  a 
hundred  yards  off,  there  appeared 
a  dog-cart,  borne  along  at  an 
alarming  pace,  with  nothing  but 
one  small  frantic-looking  figure  in 
it,  upright,  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  and  tugging  at  the  reins. 

"It's  that  fool  of  a  lad!"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Kippendale,  "  and 
he's  going  to  have  the  horse  down 
after  all;  he'll  have  him  down 
like  a  shot,  unless  he's  stopped  be- 
fore the  corner." 

"There  is  time  to  stop  him," 
said  Mr  Carbury. 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,  though. 
That's  a  very  ugly  fence,  and  this 
horse  would  buy  up  the  other  a 
dozen  times  over.  I  say,  Oarbury, 
mind  Suleika  ! "  for  the  mare,  an- 
swering to  a  cut  of  the  whip,  was 
bounding  forward  towards  the 
"  ugly  fence  "  which  separated  the 
road  from  the  field. 

"  The  uglier  the  better,"  thought 
Carbury,  as  he  put  down  his  hands 
and  steadied  Suleika's  head.  Here 
was  the  chance  he  wanted,  thrown 
on  to  his  very  path ;  here  that 
cold  -  blooded  baronet  could  not 
compete,  and  the  glory  must  be 
his  alone.  On  came  the  dog-cart, 
tearing  along  the  road,  while  it 
looked  just  possible  that  Suleika, 
racing  for  the  corner  of  the  field, 
might  yet  arrive  in  time  to  inter- 
cept the  runaway. 

Matters,  however,  took  a  turn 
which  Mr  Carbury  had  not  ex- 
pected. Whether  it  was  that  the 
cold-blooded  baronet  had  on  his 
side  a  store  of  dormant  vanity,  or 
whether  it  was  that  the  recollec- 
tions of  Ajax's  youth  were  too 
much  for  the  wisdom  of  Ajax's 
head  at  this  tantalising  moment, 
was  never  clearly  ascertained  ;  but 
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at  any  rate  Lord  Kippendale  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  there  was 
a  second  knight  hurrying  to  the 
lad's  relief. 

"  Hold  hard  ! "  shouted  the  old 
Earl.  "Wyndhurst,  hold  hard! 
You  can't  do  it.  For  goodness' 
sake,  hold  hard!" 

But  either  Ajax  or  Sir  Peter 
declined  to  hold  hard,  and  the 
chestnut  drew  nearer  to  the  fence. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  first  impulse  had  been 
given  by  Ajax  alone.  Sir  Peter, 
sitting  negligently,  and  with  peril- 
ously long  reins,  as  was  his  habit, 
found  himself  suddenly  borne  for- 
ward in  the  rear  of  Suleika.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  any  burning 
desire  to  imperil  his  neck  for  the 
sake  of  the  boy's,  but  once  started, 
the  ardour  of  the  race  caught  him. 
There  is  something  contagious  in 
sudden  excitement,  and  in  moments 
like  this  it  seizes  even  on  the  least 
excitable  men.  So  Sir  Peter,  in- 
stead of  holding  hard,  set  his  teeth 
and  looked  to  see  what  Mr  Carbury 
was  doing.  Ajax's  full  gallop  was 
such  as  could  not  have  unseated  a 
child,  and  really  the  thing  did  not 
look  so  difficult  after  all.  There 
was  Suleika  flying  over  the  fence 
like  a  bird,  and  not  touching  as 
much  as  a  splinter ;  he  could  not 
do  better  than  exactly  follow  Mr 
Carbury's  lead,  and  take  the  fence 
exactly  where  Mr  Carbury  had 
taken  it. 

But  Sir  Peter  had  reckoned 
without  Ajax.  That  sage  animal, 
though  fully  meaning  to  be  even 
with  that  fence,  meant  to  do  it 
in  his  own  way,  for  excitement  in 
him  was  far  from  drowning  pru- 
dence. He  intended  to  reach  the 
road,  but  he  intended  to  reach  it 
with  as  little  trouble  to  himself  as 
possible ;  and  spying  a  place  where 
the  loss  of  the  top-bar  had  lowered 
the  fence  by  wellnigh  a  foot,  Ajax 
made  for  that  spot.  Sir  Peter,  not 


understanding  the  intention,  at- 
tempted to  pull  him  round  towards 
the  place  that  Mr  Carbury  had 
cleared.  Ajax  persisted,  Sir  Peter 
persisted;  the  fence  was  reached, 
and  unsteadily  risen  to  ;  there  was 
a  scramble  and  a  crash. 

"  Hold  hard  !  hold  hard  ! "  Lord 
Kippendale  was  still  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  when  already 
it  was  too  late  to  hold  at  all.  "I 
said  he  couldn't  do  it.  He's  down  ! 
No,  he  isn't !  Yes,  he  is  !  " 

"  He's  killed  !  "  said  some  one 
beside  Lord  Kippendale;  and  the 
next  thing  Lord  Kippendale  be- 
came aware  of  was  that  his 
daughter  had  likewise  reached  the 
fence,  had  sprung  off  her  pony, 
and  'was  bending  over  something 
that  lay  quite  still  on  the  grass. 

When  the  old  Earl  got  there  too, 
he  found  that  Lady  Baby  was 
crying. 

"  He's  killed  ! "  she  was  saying 
wildly.  "He's  dead;  he  doesn't 
move!"  and  she  tried  to  loosen 
Sir  Peter's  necktie,  but  her  fingers 
shook  helplessly.  "  Call  people  ! 
get  a  doctor  !  Why  isn't  anybody 
here  1  Papa,  is  he  dead  1  Tell  me 
quick.  Adam,  is  he  dead  1  Why 
doesn't  he  move  ? " 

"  I'd  no'  tak'  it  on  me  to  be  pos- 
itive," said  Adam,  who  had  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  dismount 
without  the  aid  of  his  "  leg-doon." 
"  I  couldna  be  positive,  'specially 
at  this  distance,  but  he's  a  gey 
queer  colour.  It  couldna  be  ex- 
peckit  otherwise  when  gentlemen 
as  doesna  ken  ae  rein  frae  anither 
tak's  upon  themsel's " 

"  Adam,  you're  a  fool ! "  she 
cried  passionately.  "Is  he  alive 
or  dead  ? " 

One  of  the  younger  grooms,  who 
was  kneeling  on  the  grass,  lifted 
Sir  Peter's  limp  hand  and  let  it  fall 
again  with  a  grave  shake  of  the 
head. 

"  Deid's  a  big  word,  m'  leddy," 
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said  Adam,  grimly  ;  "  deid's  a  deal 
too  positive  a  word  for  my  liking, 
but  he's  far  gone  ony  way." 

"  Sir  Peter  !  Sir  Peter  !  "  cried 
Lady  Baby,  and  she  flung  herself 
down  beside  the  insensible  man. 
"No,  you  are  not  dead;  I  want 
you  to  look  at  me,  I  want  you  to 
speak  to  me  !  Sir  Peter  !  " 

"  Tut,  tut !  let  me  see,"  said 
Lord  Kippendale,  dismounted  by 
this  time,  and  quite  as  much  flur- 
ried by  his  daughter's  singular 
conduct  as  by  the  accident  which 
had  caused  it.  Accidents  were  a 
commonplace  to  Lord  Kippendale. 
Had  he  not  seen  men  down  in 
ditches  and  up  again  before  it  was 
fairly  realised  that  they  ever  had 
been  down?  Had  he  not  seen 
them  shot  through  hedges  like 
cannon-balls,  hurled  into  the  water 
like  millstones,  dragged  across 
stubble-fields  by  their  stirrups, 
or  emerging  with  a  disarranged 
cravat  or  a  small  scratch  upon 
their  face  from  under  four  strug- 
gling hoofs,  a  single  blow  of  any 
one  of  which  would  have  amply 
sufficed  to  dash  their  brains  to 
powder  and  pulp?  There  is  a 
German  saying  to  the  effect  that  a 
special  legion  of  guardian  angels 
has  been  told  off  to  guide  the  steps 
of  drunkards :  for  my  part,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  individual  known  as 
the  British  fox-hunter  is  watched 
over  by  just  such  a  legion  of 
angels,  and  that  these  angels  must 
be  specially  well  mounted  as  re- 
gards wings. 

"  Who  talks  of  his  being  killed  ? 
Eh  ?  "  said  Lord  Kippendale.  "  Let 
me  get  to  him.  Frances,  this  is 
not  your  place.  There,  hold  his 
head  up.  Has  any  one  gone  for 
a  doctor?  Frances,  stand  aside; 
there  are  the  others  too.  You 
must  be  mad,  child.  Go  to  your 
sister ;  this  is  not  your  place." 

"It  is  my  place  ! "  was  all  she 
said  between  her  set  teeth,  and 


with  her  two  hands  she  chafed  Sir 
Peter's  cold  fingers.  Of  his  face 
she  saw  nothing,  for  the  tears 
hung  so  thick  in  her  lashes  that 
she  was  blind. 

"  He  moved  now,"  said  some 
one.  "  Hold  him  up  a  little  more ; " 
and  presently  through  the  haze  of 
her  tears  Lady  Baby  became  dimly 
aware  that  it  was  Nicky  who  was 
holding  Sir  Peter  up.  Water  was 
being  poured  on  his  face;  there 
were  more  people  gathered  round 
— some  on  the  road,  some  in  the 
field.  She  heard  her  sister  saying 
something  to  her,  and  then  she 
felt  herself  pulled  rather  roughly 
to  her  feet,  and  found  that  her 
brother  was  leading  her  forcibly 
from  the  spot. 

"Germaine,  leave  me,"  she  said, 
staring  at  him  with  unnaturally 
distended  eyes ;  "I  must  know  if 
he  is  alive." 

"He  is  alive,"  said  Germaine, 
rather  sternly.  "  Don't  you  hear 
that  he  has  moved  ?  Come  away  !  " 

"  He  has  opened  his  eyes," 
called  out  Lord  Kippendale,  "he 
seems  conscious ;  we  shall  get  him 
to  the  carriage." 

Lady  Baby  ceased  to  struggle 
with  her  brother.  "Yes;  I  will 
come  away,"  she  said.  "  Give  me 
your  arm,  Germaine;  help  me,  I 
feel  dizzy.  Did  I  say  anything? 
What  did  I  say?  How  did  it 
happen  ? "  She  staggered  and  fell 
against  her  brother's  arm.  He 
caught  her,  looked  her  in  the  face, 
and  saw  that  she  had  fainted. 

"  You  know  me,  Wyndhurst, 
don't  you?"  asked  Lord  Kippen- 
dale, bending  over  the  fallen  man. 

Sir  Peter  said  "Yes,"  very 
faintly. 

"  You  have  had  a  fall,  you 
know ;  but  we  are  going  to  get 
you  home  now.  You  fell  from 
your  horse ;  you  understand  me, 
don't  you?" 

An    ample    experience   in    the 
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hunting  -  field  had  taught  Lord 
Kippendale  that  men  newly  fallen 
upon  their  heads  must  be  addressed 
in  the  simplest  of  A  B  C  phrases, 
confined,  if  possible,  to  words  of 
one  syllable. 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "I  un- 
derstand." 

Something  like  a  smile  flickered 
over  his  face  as  he  said  it,  and  his 
eyes  wandered  round  the  group,  as 
though  in  search  of  something. 
Then  they  closed  again,  not  having 
found  what  they  wanted.  In  this 
semi  -  unconscious  state  he  was 
transported  to  the  carriage,  but 
began  to  revive  before  reaching 
the  house. 

The  first  fumes  of  panic  once 
dispersed,  the  case  appeared  far 
from  desperate  or  even  seriously 
alarming.  The  village  doctor,  at 
whose  house  two  frantic  grooms 
had  simultaneously  arrived  with 
the  news  that  Sir  Peter  Wynd- 
hurst  had  broken  his  neck,  and 
that  he  (the  village  doctor)  was 
required  to  set  it  again,  was  al- 
most disappointed  to  find  nothing 
but  a  simple  fracture  of  the  arm. 
"  It  will  only  be  one  bad  moment, 
Sir  Peter,"  said  the  old  doctor, 
rather  nervously,  for  it  was  not 
every  day  that  he  was  asked  to 
set  a  baronet's  arm  ;  "  it  may  be  a 
little  painful,  for  the  swelling  has 
begun ;  but  if  you  don't  feel  quite 
strong  enough  I  have  chloroform 
by  me." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Sir  Peter,  whose 
equanimity  had  returned  with  his 
consciousness,  "but  chloroform  is 
too  sensational  for  my  taste.  I 
like  having  my  senses  about  me. 
Will  you  begin  now  1  May  I  talk 
while  you  are  doing  it  1  I  want  a 
question  answered." 

"I  should  prefer  answering  it 
when  we  have  got  the  bone  in  its 
place,"  replied  the  doctor  in  a 
flurry.  "  It  will  be  a  wrench,  Sir 
Peter." 


"  But  I  prefer  having  the  answer 
now.  Oh  yes,  I  perceive  that  it 
is  a  wrench.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  this  wrench  is  to 
be  the  end  of  it  ?  or  whether  any 
of  my  other  bones  are  out  of  gear  1 
I'm  not  come  to  crutches,  am  I  ? " 

"  Crutches  !  Preserve  us,  Sir 
Peter,  no !  You  will  walk  as 
straight  as  ever  you  did.  There's 
positively  nothing  wrong  but  a 
fracture  of  the  arm  and  a  sort 
of  general  shaking." 

"  Yes,  so  I  thought ;  but  I  like 
certainty.  And  about  my  face — 
is  it  badly  marked  1  My  nose  isn't 
smashed,  is  it?  Any  lasting  dis- 
figurement ? " 

"  Nothing  but  a  cut  on  the  fore- 
head, Sir  Peter;  that's  the  only 
thing  that  might  leave  a  scar." 

"  A  very  ugly  scar  ? "  asked  Sir 
Peter. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Wyndhurst," 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  "  you  might 
as  well  be  a  London  beauty  come 
to  grief  in  the  hunting  -  field. 
Your  face  isn't  your  fortune,  you 
know." 

Sir  Peter  said  nothing  for  a 
minute,  then  turned  his  head 
sharply  on  the  pillow  and  looked 
the  old  doctor  straight  in  the  eyes. 
"  Will  you  swear  that  you  are  not 
mincing  matters  because  you  hap- 
pen to  think  that  I  have  a  touch  of 
fever  about  me  ?  Will  you  swear 
that  I  shall  be  the  same  man 
again  that  I  was  an  hour  ago1?" 

The  doctor  not  only  swore,  but 
was  profuse  in  his  oaths,  and  the 
operation  being  completed,  and 
mental  agitation  being  warned 
against  in  the  usual  set  form,  the 
old  man  withdrew  for  the  present. 

"Lord  Kippendale,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  as  the  door  closed,  "you 
heard  what  he  said  about  my  being 
all  right  again  in  a  few  weeks  *? " 

"Certainly  I  heard." 

"  And  I  think  he  was  speaking 
the  truth." 
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"  Of  course.     So  do  I." 

"  Then,  Lord  Kippendale,  would 
you  oblige  me  by  asking  your 
daughter  whether  she  will  marry 
met" 

"Eh?  what?"  cried  Lord  Kip- 
pendale, bounding  from  his  chair. 
"My  daughter?  Tut,  tut— non- 
sense !  This  is  the  fever  setting 
in;  where's  your  pulse?  Upon 
my  word,  I  can't  find  your  pulse." 

"When  you  have  quite  done 
with  my  pulse,  will  you  go  and 
speak  to  your  daughter  ? " 

"  Eh  ?  No ;  I  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  What  do  you  know 
about  my  daughter?  You  could- 
n't have  heard  anything  she  said, 
—  you  were  unconscious,  you 
know.  All  nonsense,  all  nonsense. 
You  were  unconscious,  Wyndhurst, 
weren't  you  ? "  he  asked  sharply. 

A  very  faint  tinge  of  colour  ap- 
peared on  Sir  Peter's  forehead. 

"Lord  Kippendale,  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth.  I  was  unconscious, 
so  help  me  God !  I  must  have 
been,  for  I  remember  hearing  a 
sound  of  wood  breaking  beneath 
me,  and  then  all  was  a  blank  until 
I  felt  something  upon  my  face,  and 
heard  a  voice  speaking.  It  was 
something  like  warm  rain  that  I 
felt  on  my  face,  Lord  Kippendale, 
and  it  woke  me.  I  did  not  quite 
say  to  myself,  "  These  are  her 
tears,  and  this  is  her  hand  upon 
mine," — I  was  too  dazed  for  that ; 
but  I  dimly  understood  something, 
and  I  do  believe  I  kept  my  eyes 
closed  just  about  half  a  minute 
longer  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  am  afraid  it  was  a  shabby 
thing  to  do." 

Lord  Kippendale  was  pacing  the 
room  in  extreme  agitation.  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  wasn't  shabby," 
he  said  ;  "  no,  it  wasn't  fair  upon 
the  child  ;  and  women's  nerves 
always  are  such  a  touch-and-go 
affair,  either  all  up  or  all  down." 

"Then  will  you  take   her   my 


message?  I  only  waited  to  send 
it  until  I  was  quite  sure  that  I 
was  not  going  to  be  a  wreck  or  a 
cripple." 

"  Tut,  tut,  Wyndhurst !  this  is 
delirium.  The  child  only  lost  her 
head.  We  all  saw  that." 

"  Exactly.  And  do  you  want 
to  have  it  said  that  this  losing  of 
head  was  all  on  her  side,  and  none 
of  it  on  mine  ?  There  were  wit- 
nesses enough." 

"There's  something  in  that," 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  frowning. 
"  But,  Wyndhurst,  I  can't  accept 
it ;  it's  a  whim,  it's  a  sacrifice." 

"It  is  not  a  very  great  sacri- 
fice," said  Sir  Peter,  in  a  tone 
which  made  Lord  Kippendale  turn 
and  stare  at  him. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Eh? 
Upon  my  word,  I  don't  understand 
anything  about  it." 

"I  mean  that  I  asked  your 
daughter  last  week  whether  she 
would  have  me,  and  she  said  she 
would  not.  I  thought  you  knew 
that.  Would  you  mind  going  and 
asking  her  again  now  ?  If  you 
refuse,  I  shall  be  mentally  agitat- 
ed, and  you  heard  what  the  doc- 
tor said." 

The  old  Earl  left  the  room  with- 
out another  word.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  he  was  back  again. 

tl  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "  I 
understand  less  than  ever  what  it 
is  all  about.  She  wouldn't  have 
you  last  week,  you  say,  and  now 
she  says  she  will.  It's  the  cropper 
that's  done  it,  you  know ;  but  I 
hope  she  knows  her  own  mind." 

"  I  know  mine,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
as  Lord  Kippendale  wrung  his 
hand  rather  more  vigorously  per- 
haps than  the  old  doctor  would 
have  approved  of. 

And  thus  ended  the  birthday 
picnic,  and  next  day  the  news  of 
the  betrothal  flew  round  the  coun- 
ty, simultaneously  with  the  news 
of  the  accident. 
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CHAPTER   XII. — LADY    EUPHROSYNE. 


;  Oh  then  up  gat  his  fause  mither ! 


Lady    Euphrosyiie    Wyndhurst 
was   sitting   at   an    elegantly   ap- 
pointed writing-table  and  occupied 
with  answering  a  number  of  very 
elegant  notes,  when  the  news  of 
her  stepson's  engagement  became 
known  to  her.     She  was  a  faint- 
coloured  woman  of  forty-five,  with 
faint   blue    eyes,    faintly  silvered 
hair,  and  a  deeply  exhausted  voice. 
The  same  exhaustion  was  discern- 
ible in  her  manner,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  The  calls  upon  my  time 
are  great ;  but  I  am  not  one  to  shirk 
the  responsibilities  of  my  position." 
Lady    Euphrosyne    was   a   duke's 
daughter,  who  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  marrying  a   baronet,  and 
had  never  ceased  regretting  it ;  as, 
indeed,  neither  had   the  baronet. 
Some  people  called  her  a  martyr, 
and  some  people  called  her  a  hum- 
bug ;  but  everybody — that  is,  every- 
body in  her  own  peculiar  circle  of 
society — agreed  that  in  the  most 
intricate    questions    of     drawing- 
room  and  dining  -  room  etiquette 
no  one  was  so  deeply  versed  and 
so  firmly  established  as  Lady  Eu- 
phrosyne Wyndhurst.     This  own 
peculiar   circle   of   hers   was    not 
exactly   that   creme   de  la   creme, 
among    whom,    indeed,    she    was 
tolerated  by  reason  of  her  birth, 
but  had  never  been  cajoled :   for 
the    creme    did    not    care    about 
etiquette,   and   believed  firmly  in 
themselves,    whereas    the    section 
which  represents  the  skim-milk  of 
society  believed  as  firmly  in  printed 
rules.      As    there   were    a    great 
many  printed  rules,  and  they  were 
difficult   to  remember,  it  was,  of 
course,  delightful  to  find  some  one 
who  had  them  at  her  finger-ends ; 
and  besides,  how  very  nice  that  it 
should  be  the  daughter  of  a  real 


duke  who  told  you  what  to  do  ! 
It  was  in  this  circle,  therefore,  that 
Lady  Euphrosyne  reigned  supreme, 
and  found  opportunity  to  indulge 
to  her  heart's  content  that  affec- 
tion for  minute  rules  and  obser- 
vances which  was  her  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  ruling  passion.  She 
was  for  ever  receiving  little  notes, 
smelling  of  violet,  moss-rose,  or 
verbena,  folded  into  playful  tri- 
angles, or  twisted  into  artistic 
spills,  and  running  something  in 
this  fashion : — 

"Dear  Lady  Euphrosyne,  you 
would  oblige  me  infinitely  by 
giving  me  your  opinion  on  the 
arrangements  for  my  afternoon 
party  :  is  claret  or  champagne 
cup  most  chic  this  season  1  "  &c. 
Or,  "Dear  Lady  Euphrosyne,  ex- 
cuse the  great  liberty  I  take  in  ad- 
dressing you,  but  your  universally 
acknowledged  kindness  emboldens 
me  in  this  case.  Would  it  be 
considered  \infeeling  to  dance  in 
crape  ?  My  sweet  child  Amy  is 
clamouring  to  be  taken  to  the 
Lackmans'  dance,  and,  of  course,  I 
could  not  be  so  heartless  as  to  let 
her  wear  colours,"  &c.  Or  from  a 
more  intimate  quarter  :  "  Dearest 
Euphrosyne,  you  are  so  well  up  in 
these  things,  does  a  bishop's  niece 
take  precedence  of  a  captain's 
widow  1"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  answering  of  these  notes 
constituted  a  great  portion  of  the 
calls  upon  Lady  Euphrosyne's  time. 
But  there  were  other  duties  too, 
and  heavier  ones ;  for  though  she 
had  no  daughter  grown  up,  Lady 
Euphrosyne  would  have  consider- 
ed it  unfair  to  her  circle  to  have 
closed  her  doors  in  its  face,  and 
thus  deprived  the  unenlightened  of 
so  many  hints  on  etiquette  to  be 
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had  here  gratis.  When  the  more 
intimate  of  her  bosom  friends,  per- 
haps jealous  of  her  influence,  would 
implore  her  to  spare  herself,  and 
take  more  rest,  Lady  Euphrosyne 
would  give  a  faint  smile  of  resigna- 
tion, and  faintly  concede  that  the 
calls  upon  her  time  certainly  were 
very  great,  but  that  she  hoped  to 
drag  herself  on  a  little  longer. 
She  could  not  give  in  just  in  the 
thick  of  the  season  :  it  would  cause 
too  much  surprise,  and  possibly 
disappointment.  She  could  not 
overthrow  every  one's  arrange- 
ments on  account  of  a  touch  of 
migraine.  Yes,  she  must  confess 
that  her  head  did  ache  rather  badly 
to-day ;  but  a  darkened  room  and 
a  sofa  might  perhaps  relieve  it  in 
time  for  her  to  dress,  before  dining 
with  young  Mrs  Pauncelot.  She 
was  so  inexperienced,  poor  young 
bride,  and  Lady  Euphrosyne  had 
promised,  positively  promised,  to 
help  her  in  receiving  her  guests 
that  night.  And  the  bosom  friends 
would  go  home  and  gnash  their 
teeth,  and  when  the  supreme 
moment  came  Lady  Euphrosyne 
would  deck  herself  with  flowers 
like  the  victims  of  old,  and  walk  to 
her  post  by  the  door,  as  a  lamb 
walks  to  the  altar. 

This  morning,  while  preparing  to 
enter  on  her  daily  correspondence, 
Lady  Euphrosyne  espied  among  the 
three  -  cornered  and  fantastically 
twisted  notes  one  very  plain  square 
one,  sealed  with  a  coat -of -arms 
which  she  knew.  Those  three  stars, 
on  an  azure  ground,  figured  very 
generally  in  the  arms  of  those 
families  whose  ancestors  have 
lived  on  the  Borders,  and  been 
partial  to  starlight  excursions. 
"  From  Kippendale,"  said  Lady 
Euphrosyne  ;  "  what  can  the  Kip- 
pendale people  possibly  want  of 
me  ?  "  With  a  very  soft  sigh  she 
broke  the  seal,  but  her  eyes  grew 
stony  as  she  read.  The  letter  was 


from  Lord  Kippendale,  written  at 
Sir  Peter's  desire,  and  very  briefly 
announcing  the  engagement  of  Sir 
Peter  to  his  daughter. 

"DEAR  LADY  EUPHROSYNE, — 
Sir  Peter  (who  broke  his  arm  yes- 
terday, but  is  doing  well)  wishes 
me  to  say  that  my  daughter 
Frances  and  he  have  agreed  to 
get  married  as  soon  as  the  matter 
can  reasonably  be  arranged.  Hop- 
ing this  finds  you  well,  I  am  your 
obedient  servant, 

"  KIPPENDALE." 

"  At  last !  Then  it  has  come  at 
last !  In  spite  of  all  my  care !  " 
cried  the  distracted  martyr  of  soci- 
ety, springing  to  her  feet,  and  al- 
lowing her  languor  to  drop  from 
her  like  a  cloak  ;  "  and  I  thought 
he  was  quite  safe  down  there  !  I 
forgot  the  existence  of  that  child, 
or  rather,  I  forgot  her  age ;  I 
thought  she  was  in  the  nursery. 
Engaged  ?  This  is  overwhelming  ! 
And  what  has  he  been  after  1 
Broken  his  arm?  It  might  just 

as  well  have  been "     She  left 

the  phrase  unfinished;  but  if  she 
had  gone  on  in  the  first  breath,  it 
would  have  run  thus :  "  It  might 
just  as  well  have  been  his  neck." 

Not  that  Lady  Euphrosyne  was 
accustomed  to  harbour  such  very 
black  thoughts  towards  her  step- 
son. To  do  her  justice,  she  really 
would  have  felt  shocked  if  he  had 
broken  his  neck,  but  no  one  could 
have  expected  her  to  be  inconsol- 
able. Even  when  Peter  had  been 
a  boy,  and,  by  reason  of  his  youth, 
placed  at  her  mercy,  Lady  Euphro- 
syne had  never  played  the  part  of 
the  stepmothers  in  the  fairy  tales : 
she  had  neither  cuffed  him  in  pub- 
lic nor  pinched  him  in  private ; 
for  that  would  have  been  so  very 
incorrect,  any  woman  with  a  glim- 
mering of  social  knowledge  would 
have  pronounced  such  a  proceeding 
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bad  style.  But  no  treatise  on  eti- 
quette told  her  that  she  must  love 
her  stepson;  and  besides,  it  be- 
came very  soon  evident  that  her 
stepson  did  not  love  her.  He  was 
a  very  quiet  boy,  peculiar  in  his 
ways,  and  extremely  delicate,  so 
that  the  hope  of  seeing  one  of  her 
own  sons  coming  to  the  title  ap- 
peared far  from  irrational.  She 
had  close  upon  half-a-dozen  of 
them,  all  healthy,  all  boisterous, 
and  all  as  passionately  addicted  to 
riding  as  their  father.  Lady  Eu- 
phrosyne  herself  rode  with  great 
ease  and  elegance,  but  she  pre- 
ferred the  park  to  the  hunting- 
field —  as,  indeed,  all  her  tastes 
clung  to  paved  streets  rather  than 
to  country  roads.  It  had  always 
been  a  trial  to  her  to  see  her  five 
precious  boys  picking  out  the  very 
straightest  line  across  country. 
And  it  was  hard  to  think  that, 
just  to  spite  these  five  rosy  cherubs 
and  their  loving  mother,  Peter  had 
to  be  born  a  dozen  years  ahead  of 
them.  Unfortunately,  too,  as  he 
grew  older  he  grew  less  delicate  :  a 
long  course  of  sea-air  made  him  al- 
most robust.  But  there  remained 
another  hope  ;  for  though  he  grew 
less  delicate  he  did  not  grow  less 
peculiar.  He  preferred  galleries 
to  ball-rooms,  and  marbles  to  wo- 
men. Lady  Euphrosyne  had  been 
the  first  to  discover  her  stepson's 
artistic  talent,  and  had  eagerly 
favoured  its  development ;  it  kept 
him  so  well  occupied.  The  yacht, 
too,  was  a  capital  invention :  this 
wandering  sort  of  artist  life  was 
the  very  thing  she  would  herself 
have  chosen  for  him ;  and  when 
yacht  and  Peter  —  as  sometimes 
happened — disappeared  for  amonth 
or  two  at  a  time,  there  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  sort  of  pleasing  excite- 
ment in  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  ever  again  reappear. 

Her  fears  as  to  Peter  making  a 
choice  in  life  had  for  a  long  time 


past  been  lulled  into  quietude,  so 
Lord  Kippendale's  cruelly  con- 
cise note  was  a  shock  almost  stu- 
pefying. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  she 
said,  sweeping  half-a-dozen  un- 
opened notes  to  one  side;  "some- 
thing must  instantly  be  done — but 
what  1  I  can't  manage  Peter,  I 
never  could ;  but  there  must  be 
some  way  of  preventing  it :  it  can- 
not be  that  this  cruel  wrong  should 
be  done  to  my  five  innocent  boys ;  " 
and  a  few  real  tears  actually  came 
to  Lady  Euphrosyne's  relief.  She 
was  very  fond  of  the  five  innocent 
boys  (who  at  that  moment  were 
being  remonstrated  with  by  one  of 
the  police  force  for  racing  their 
ponies  in  the  Park),  and  she  was 
very  fond  too  of  the  increase  of  pres- 
tige and  power  which  might  one  day 
be  hers  as  the  mother  of  Sir  Philip 
or  Sir  David  Wyndhurst.  She  felt 
that  this  chance  was  slipping  from 
her  grasp,  and  she  was  clutching 
wildly  after  it.  She  was  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  clutch  too  near  or 
too  far,  and  thus  miss  her  object 
altogether,  for  she  had  no  intellec- 
tual resources  or  presence  of  mind 
beyond  the  artificial  sort  which 
she  used  in  social  life. 

After  she  had  hastily  rung  the 
bell,  she  had  got  no  order  ready 
for  the  servant ;  and  when  she  had 
told  him  that  the  boxes  were  to  be 
packed  for  Nolesworth  that  night, 
she  was  not  yet  clear  with  herself 
as  to  what  good  her  presence  at 
Nolesworth  would  do.  But  to  go 
she  was  resolved,  even  though  the 
cards  for  her  ball — the  first  ball 
she  had  given  since  her  widow- 
hood— were  out.  People's  arrange- 
ments must  just  be  upset.  There 
was  no  question  now  as  to  whether 
that  "sweet  child  Amy"  was  to 
be  allowed  to  dance  in  crape  or 
not,  and  the  bishop's  niece  might 
mortally  offend  the  captain's  widow 
for  aught  Lady  Euphrosyne  cared, 
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Her  stepson's  accident,  conveni- 
ently magnified  for  the  occasion, 
was  quite  enough  to  explain  her 
flight;  and  though  society  might 
mourn,  it  would  understand.  A 
hasty  glance  over  the  list  of  en- 
gagements on  the  white  china  slate, 
a  hasty  despatching  of  explanatory 
notes,  a  great  rushing  about  of 
ladies' -maids,  and  looking -up  of 
time-tables,  and  Lady  Euphrosyne, 
in  her  normal  state  of  exhaustion, 
but  still  abnormally  bewildered, 
found  herself  flying  towards  the 
north. 

Sir  Peter  was  not  at  the  castle ; 
he  had  not  yet  been  moved  from 
Kippendale.  Lady  Euphrosyne 
lost  no  time  in  visiting  her  step- 
son, but  got  little  satisfaction  from 
her  visit.  Yes,  he  said,  there  was 
no  mistake  about  it,  he  was  engaged 
to  Lady  Frances  Bevan.  Was  the 
acquaintance  a  short  one  ?  Possi- 
bly it  was ;  yes,  certainly  she  was 
very  young,  but  that  was  a  defect 
which  time  was  generally  supposed 
to  mend.  He  believed  that  other 
men  of  twenty-seven  had  married 
girls  of  seventeen  without  anything 
very  dreadful  coming  of  it.  He 
was  much  obliged,  though,  for  her 
anxiety  regarding  his  future  wel- 
fare; he  shared  the  same  wishes 
himself. 

It  was  not  till  some  ten  days 
later  that  the  first  passage-of-arms 
took  place  between  Lady  Euphro- 
syne and  her  future  stepdaughter- 
in-law.  Their  meetings  had  been 
of  too  hurried  and  transitory  a 
nature  to  allow  of  much  mutual 
study,  until  one  day  Lady  Euphro- 
syne, driving  over,  found  Sir  Peter 
.  in  one  of  the  morning-rooms,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  Lady  Baby 
sitting  on  a  footstool  beside  him. 
It  was  a  fortnight  now  since  the 
accident,  and  this  was  the  invalid's 
first  appearance  down-stairs. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  give  orders 
for  your  rooms  to  be  got  ready," 


said  Lady  Euphrosyne,  when,  with 
one  of  her  faintest  smiles,  she  had 
congratulated  her  stepson  on  this 
improvement.  "  Of  course  you  will 
move  to  Nolesworth  this  week." 

"Oh,  but  he  is  not  going  to 
move,"  said  Lady  Baby.  "  I  don't 
want  him  to  move." 

Lady  Euphrosyne  did  not  look 
at  Lady  Baby;  she  looked  past 
her,  in  a  way  which  said  as  plain- 
ly as  words,  "  Young  girls  in  good 
society  generally  wait  till  they  are 
spoken  to." 

"  Will  you  have  the  close  or  the 
open  carriage,  Peter,  for  driving 
over?" 

"  Neither,  thanks ;  I  am  not 
coming  over  just  yet." 

"But,"  said  Lady  Euphrosyne, 
"it  is  so  unusual,  you  know, 
when  your  own  house  is  close  by. 
There  is  a  sort  of  custom  in  these 
things.  It  is  always  bad  taste  to 
do  what  is  unusual." 

"  I  like  unusual  things,"  said 
Lady  Baby.  She  had  her  chin 
up  in  the  air,  and  was  looking 
dangerous.  There  was  always 
some  mischief  to  be  expected 
when  Lady  Baby's  chin  took  that 
upward  direction.  She  had  grasped 
the  outline  of  Lady  Euphrosyne's 
attitude,  and  had  taken  up  her 
own ;  for  no  deer  that  ever  sniffed 
the  forest -breeze  was  quicker  in 
scenting  danger  than  was  Lady 
Baby  in  guessing  at  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  patronising  control. 
Lady  Euphrosyne,  on  her  side, 
had  an  instinct  in  divining  tract- 
able and  intractable  subjects — 
those  that  would  be  led  by  her 
superior  wisdom  and  those  that 
would  not.  She  had  hitherto  dis- 
liked her  future  stepdaughter-in- 
law  because  she  was  her  future 
stepdaughter-in-law ;  but  from  this 
moment  forward  she  disliked  her 
because  she  was  herself. 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand," 
she  resumed,  with  a  quiver  in  her 
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voice,  and  looking  through  Lady 
Baby,  by  way  of  a  change,  instead 
of  past  her, — "  am  I  to  understand 
that  Peter  means  to  take  up  his 

quarters  here  until  the — the ?" 

the  word  stuck  in  her  throat. 

"  Until  the  wedding,"  finished 
Peter.  "  No ;  not  quite.  Of  course 
there  will  be  matters  to  be  looked 
after  at  Nolesworth." 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  ten- 
ants' ball,"  broke  in  Lady  Baby, 
"  and  I  hear  I  shall  have  to  dance 
with  all  the  farmers." 

"  With  all  the  farmers  1 "  echoed 
Lady  Euphrosyne,  with  a  little 
gasp,  for  matters  were  going  at 
an  awfully  fast  pace,  and  she  felt 
more  helpless  than  ever  in  avert- 
ing their  course.  "  Nobody  ex- 
pects a  bride  to  dance  with  all  the 
farmers, — such  a  thing  is  never 
done ;  she  need  only " 

"Dance  with  the  young  and 
good  -  looking  ones  1 "  suggested 
Lady  Baby,  with  a  gleam  in  her 
eye.  "  That  is  just  what  I  have 
been  saying  to  Peter ;  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  see  it,  somehow." 

"Excuse  me,  I  meant  to  say 
that  a  bride  is  only  expected  to 
open  the  ball  with  the  chief  ten- 
ant ;  and  of  course  if  there  happen 
to  be  some  old  and  valued  farmers 
on  the  estate  to  whom  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  show  a  little  extra 
favour  they  can  be  given  a  turn. 
This  is  what  is  generally  done." 

"  Really  ?"  said  Lady  Baby,  with 
a  provoking  smile ;  "  it  is  not  what 
I  am  going  to  do :  I  mean  to 
dance  with  the  sons  of  the  old 
and  valued  farmers ;  and,  by  the 
by,  Lady  Euphrosyne,  you  have 
not  given  up  dancing,  have  you? 
Perhaps  you  would  consent  to  take 
the  fathers  off  my  hands  ? " 

Lady  Euphrosyne  shut  her  eyes, 
shuddered,  and  shortly  afterwards 
retired,  feeling  generally  routed 
and  baffled.  "How  Peter  could 
make  such  a  choice  is  to  me  a 


mystery,"  she  reflected.  "There 
is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that 
she  has  turned  out  pretty,  and  of 
course  people  in  London  have  not 
got  complexions  like  that ;  but 
after  all,  she  is  only  a  piece  of 
inelegant  rusticity  —  and  as  for 
her  education,  I  don't  know  when 
I  have  seen  such  a  display  of 
ignorance  on  the  simplest  points 
of  savoir-faire/"  The  question 
of  the  forms  attending  the  wed- 
ding had  for  the  moment  almost 
swamped  the  question  of  the  wed- 
ding itself ;  and  what  she  termed 
the  "country-bumpkin  tone"  in 
which  the  tenants'  ball  had  been 
discussed  was  very  nearly  as  up- 
setting to  her  as  the  consideration 
of  the  main  point.  With  regard 
to  that  there  had  come  over  her  a 
hopeless  sensation  of  drifting  to- 
wards the  dreaded  rock  without  a 
straw  to  catch  at.  Without  aim 
or  plan  she  had  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  without  aim 
or  plan  she  now  continued  weakly 
to  harass  the  enemy's  flanks.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  what 
result  she  expected  from  these 
tactics. 

"  I  am  so  glad  your  stepmother 
has  come,"  said  Lady  Baby,  almost 
fervently,  when  Lady  Euphrosyne 
had  retired  after  the  discussion  of 
the  tenants'  ball. 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Sir  Peter. 

"  Because  she  is  the  first  person 
who  disapproves  of  our  engage- 
ment. I  was  afraid  that  every- 
body was  going  to  approve,  and 
that  would  have  been  so  mon- 
otonous." 

She  gave  an  impatient  sigh,  and 
threw  back  her  head  against  the 
wall. 

"Was  I  not  right  when  I 
wanted  you  to  wear  the  bonnet 
rouge?"  said  Sir  Peter,  watching 
her  through  his  half -closed  eyelids. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"I  mean  that  if  you  cannot  be 
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a  despot  you  would  wish  to  be  a 
rebel." 

"  Oh,  don't  begin  that  again," 
she  said  with  a  frown,  and  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  close  his 
mouth ;  but  the  little  white  fingers 
were  taken  and  kissed  instead,  at 
which  the  frown  melted  into  some- 
thing softer,  though  the  tip  of  a 
restless  foot  still  beat  the  floor. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
these  symptoms  had  shown  them- 
selves, and  during  the  days  that 
followed  they  showed  themselves 
more  frequently.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  her  engagement  the 
newly  affianced  bride  had  been  un- 
usually quiet  and  subdued.  Grad- 
ually, however,  as  Sir  Peter  re- 
covered, as  the  engagement  became 
fully  recognised,  and  as  good  wishes 
and  congratulatory  visits  poured 
in  from  all  sides,  Lady  Baby  began 
to  show  signs  of  restlessness.  From 
morning  to  night  she  heard  of  no- 
thing but  of  the  general  approval 
which  was  felt  at  her  marriage. 
Everybody  was  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  a  state  of  contentment  and  de- 
light, so  uniform  as  to  be  just  a 
little  wearisome.  Lord  Kippen- 
dale  went  about  rubbing  his  hands 
and  giving  little  approving  pinches 
to  his  youngest  daughter's  cheek, 
or  little  sly  fatherly  pulls  to  her 
ear.  Nicky's  beaming  grin  grew 
wider  every  day;  Germaine  took 
every  opportunity  of  half  suffocat- 
ing her  in  his  brotherly  embrace ; 
and  Agnes  became  almost  loqua- 
cious in  pointing  out  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  arrangement.  And 
as  if  this  atmosphere  of  approval 
at  home  were  not  oppressive 
enough,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
showed  itself  unanimous,  even 
clamorous,  in  declaring  that  such 
a  suitable  marriage  had  not  for 
years  past  been  heard  of.  It  was, 
in  fact,  so  incredibly  suitable  that 
words  ran  short  to  express  its 
suitability.  All  the  fox-hunting 


squires  had  felt  convinced  that 
this  was  going  to  be  the  end  from 
the  very  moment  that  they  had 
seen  Sir  Peter  in  his  helmet  as 
Launcelot.  That  had  been  the 
first  step  towards  the  making  up 
of  the  feud,  and  this  would  be  the 
final  dissolution  of  that  estrange- 
ment which  had,  of  course,  riot 
failed  to  throw  a  certain  chill  upon 
the  social  life  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  one  word,  the  marriage 
was  considered  very  nearly  as  a 
political  event ;  and,  as  Maud 
Epperton  suggested,  it  was  evi- 
dently felt  by  some  among  the 
Border  families  that  the  union  of 
the  crowns  was  only  now  about 
to  be  accomplished.  Maud's  own 
personal  congratulations  had  been 
proffered  with  a  warmth  which 
was  not  the  less  sincere  from  being 
somewhat  mixed  in  its  elements. 

"  To  think  that  the  Border  raid 
was  to  end  in  this  way  !  "  she  said, 
laughing  softly,  as  she  held  Lady 
Baby's  hands  and  looked  t  into  her 
eyes.  , "  If  a  Border  minstrel  had 
risen  from  his  grave  on  that  day 
to  foretell  this  one,  I  would  have 
given  him  the  lie."  She  stooped 
and  kissed  the  younger  f  girl's 
cheek.  "  You  will  be  very  happy," 
she  added,  turning  away,  for  she 
did  not  want  Lady  Baby  to  see 
the  tears  that  even  in  the  very 
saying  of  the  words  had  sprung 
to  her  eyes.  It  was  not  that  she 
grudged  Lady  Baby  her  happiness  ; 
"  Live  and  let  live  "  had  ever  been 
Maud's  motto.  But  after  all,  in 
order  to  let  others  live  you  must 
first  live  yourself ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  contrast  between  their 
two  lots  sprang  up  rather  sharply. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  the  refined 
gold  being  gilt.  Brought  sudden- 
ly face  to  face  with  the  actual  real- 
ity of  the  match  which  Lady  Baby 
was  about  to  make,  its  brilliancy 
flashed,  as  it  were,  straight  into 
her  eyes,  Maud  could  not  fail  very 
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vividly  to  remember  that  she  had 
once  intended  to  make  that  match 
herself.  There  had  even  been  mo- 
ments lately,  passing  moments, 
when  meeting  Sir  Peter's  artist's 
eye  upon  her,  the  haunting  ques- 
tion had  risen  to  her  mind, 
"  Would  it,  after  all,  have  been 
impossible  1  Did  I  not  throw  up 
the  game  too  soon  1  I  wonder  what 
the  end  would  have  been1?"  She 
was  asking  herself  the  question 
now,  even  as  she  turned  away 
from  Lady  Baby ;  and  yet,  for  all 
that,  her  kiss  had  been  sincere. 

From  one  person  alone  had 
Lady  Baby  heard  not  even  the 
most  set  phrase  of  congratulation, 
or  received  the  most  conventional 
pressure  of  the  hand.  Mr  Carbury 
had  left  the  house  abruptly  on  the 
morrow  of  the  picnic.  It  was 
natural,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  he  should  go ;  but  he  need 
not  have  gone  in  such  a  hurry. 
Perhaps,  as  Germaine  suggested, 
he  was  huffed  at  the  small  recogni- 
tion which  his  feat  of  horseman- 
ship had  met  with ;  for,  from  the 
moment  of  Sir  Peter's  fall,  no  one 
had  as  much  as  asked  after  the 
small  stable-boy's  fate,  and  prob- 
ably no  one  but  the  small  boy 
himself  was  aware  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  runaway  dog-cart 
had  been  rescued. 

So  Mr  Carbury  went ;  but  he 
did  not  go  back  to  London — he 
quite  unexpectedly  discovered  that 
he  had  some  more  visits  to  pay  in 
Scotland,  and,  as  Germaine  re- 
ported a  few  days  later,  he  was 
"  still  haunting  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

But  Lady  Baby  had  never 
noticed  this  one  blank  in  the 
stereotyped  congratulations.  The 
delight  seemed  to  her  to  be  uni- 
versal, and  the  more  this  universal 
satisfaction  showed  itself  the  more 
restless  did  she  grow.  When  the 
first  excitement  of  unpacking  wed- 
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ding  -  presents  had  worn  off,  she 
began  to  get  tired  of  the  eternal 
tea-sets  and  fire-screens,  and  to 
exhibit  impatience  at  the  sight  of 
new  parcels.  "  There  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  you,"  said 
Sir  Peter,  one  day,  when  she  had 
pushed  aside  a  set  of  ormolu 
writing  things,  having  scarcely 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
them. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me  ;  but  I  am  sick  of  writing 
notes  of  thanks,  and  I  have  no 
more  room  to  put  the  things. 
There  are  seven  writing-table  sets 
on  the  top  of  my  wardrobe  already, 
and  I  daren't  move  for  fear  of 
knocking  down  china  vases.  I 
shall  get  Maud  to  answer  my 
notes  now.  She  writes  notes 
beautifully." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?"  asked  Sir  Peter, 
having  quietly  waited  till  she  had 
done  speaking. 

"What?" 

"It  is  prosperity  that  is  the 
matter  with  you.  Things  are 
going  so  smooth  that  you  would 
like  a  little  adversity  to  roughen 
them  a  bit.  Where  are  you  going 
to?" 

"  Up-stairs,  to  Maud,  to  speak 
about  the  notes,"  said  Lady  Baby 
rather  frigidly,  as  she  walked  to 
the  door.  She  made  her  exit  with 
great  dignity;  but  outside  she 
turned  her  face  once  more  and 
went  through  a  fierce  little  bit  of 
pantomime,  which  consisted  in  a 
phantom  stamp  and  a  small  fist 
shaken  at  the  curtained  entrance. 
Then,  instead  of  going  up-stairs  at 
once,  she  sat  down  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  staircase,  and  seemed 
intent  on  deliberately  digging  the 
nails  of  one  hand  into  the  palm  of 
the  other. 

Was  there  something  wrong, 
then,  beyond  the  mere  want  of 
resistance  in  her  surroundings? 
2  B 
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Were  the  skirmishes  with  Lady 
Euphrosyne  insufficient  to  support 
her  spirit  under  these  tryingly 
peaceful  circumstances  ?  As  Lady 
Baby  sat  on  the  staircase  with 
clenched  hands,  there  was  a  gleam 
as  of  angry  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
wish,"  she  said,  through  her  set 
teeth,  "  I  wish  he  was  not  so  exas- 
peratingly  quiet !  "  Here,  then, 
was  the  root  of  the  evil.  For  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  enthu- 
siasm there  was  one  person  who 
preserved  his  calmness  to  an  un- 
warrantable degree,  and  that  per- 
son was  Sir  Peter.  In  the  first 
days  after  the  accident  no  very 
desperate  demonstration  could  be 
expected  of  him  ;  but,  as  convales- 
cence made  rapid  strides,  Lady 
Baby  began  to  own  to  herself, 
secretly  at  first,  that  she  had  ex- 
pected something  more,  she  was 
not  quite  sure  what,  but,  at  any 
rate,  more  display  of  that  affection 
of  which,  in  a  few  grave  words, 
he  had  assured  her  on  the  first 
day.  Those  few  grave  words  had 
done  very  well  to  start  with ;  but 
she  wished  to  hear  variations 
worked  upon  this  theme,  languish- 
ing, passionate,  even  perhaps  a 
little  sentimental,  and  as  the 
days  passed,  these  variations  did 
not  appear.  Soon  she  began  to 
tell  herself  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  too  little  of  the  completely 
subjugated  slave  in  his  attitude 
towards  her,  and  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  the  self-possessed  every- 
day man.  He  did  not  appear  to 
regard  every  lightly  breathed  wish 
of  hers  to  be  a  command ;  he 
seemed  quite  capable  of  discerning 
imperfections  in  her  actions;  he 
still  read  his  newspapers ;  he  still 
used  his  pencil,  and  her  portrait 
did  not  fill  the  pages  of  his  sketch- 
book to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
— at  any  rate,  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  Miss  Epperton,  who  figured 
there  quite  as  often  as  hitherto, 


He  took  no  part  in  the  skirmishes 
with  Lady  Euphrosyne ;  occasion- 
ally even  he  looked  grave,  when, 
of  course,  he  should  have  been 
laughing  like  the  others  over  her 
petulant  sallies. 

Was  this  to  be  borne  without 
complaint  1  Not  by  Lady  Baby 
at  any  rate,  who,  as  far  back  as 
her  memory  could  reach,  had  im- 
posed her  whims  and  fancies  on 
the  household  as  commands  ;  who 
had  made  slaves  of  her  nurses  and 
governesses,  and  fully  meant  to  do 
the  same  by  her  husband. 

There  was  one  circumstance 
which  specially  fed  the  smoulder- 
ing fire  of  her  discontent,  for,  un- 
controlled as  she  was  by  motherly 
authority,  Lady  Baby  had  dipped 
pretty  freely  into  the  fiction  of 
the  period.  Though  no  one  had 
ever  suspected  her  of  it,  she  had 
held  locked  away  in  her  inner  con- 
sciousness a  very  fair  show  of 
romantic  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
qualifications  to  be  expected  of  a 
lover.  She  had  read  of  "  burning 
oaths,"  of  "  delirious  joy,"  of 
"  frenzied  glances  ";  she  had  read 
also  of  men  going  down  on  their 
knees  and  talking  by  the  page  in 
one  breath,  and  never  in  anything 
under  superlatives.  Lady  Baby 
had  not  doubted  that  her  lover 
would  do  all  these  things,  or,  at 
least,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
them ;  in  fact,  she  had  a  hazy 
notion  that  a  kneeling  posture 
was  almost  de  rigueur  in  putting 
the  momentous  question,  and  that 
a  declaration  made  in  a  less  sensa- 
tional attitude  was  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  But  Sir  Peter 
had  never  looked  or  said  anything 
that,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  im- 
agination, could  be  construed  as 
frenzied  ;  and  he  had  never  offered 
to  go  down  upon  as  much  as  one 
knee.  As  to  this  latter  point, 
allowances  had  of  course  to  be 
made  at  first:  for  several  days 
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after  the  accident  Sir  Peter's 
knees  were  probably  not  in  a 
kneeling  condition.  But  Lady 
Baby  watched  his  progress  criti- 
cally, and,  having  noted  that  his 
joints  had  regained  their  normal 
flexibility,  she  knew  that  there 
was  no  further  excuse  for  him. 
It  was  extremely  mortifying,  and 
each  failure  was  more  mortifying 
than  the  last,  for  Lady  Baby  had 
tried,  in  various  small  ways,  cau- 
tiously at  first,  and  then  more 
boldly,  to  discover  some  means  of 
rousing  the  fund  of  dormant  ar- 
dour which  she  still  hoped  to  find 
concealed  somewhere  about  his 
nature.  Hitherto,  if  existent,  it 
remained  dormant.  She  had  tried 
coldness,  she  had  tried  a  little 
sulking,  she  had  tried  sarcasm; 
they  produced  no  impression.  Sir 
Peter  persisted  in  keeping  his 
temper,  and  in  being,  as  Lady 
Baby  said,  with  tears  of  anger 
in  her  eyes,  "so  exasperating] y 
quiet ! " 

Having  relieved  her  feelings  to 
this  extent  she  went  up-stairs,  but 
not  to  look  for  Maud ;  she  went 
to  Agnes's  room. 

"Agnes,"  she  began  abruptly, 
"tell  me  all  about  how  Nicky 
behaved  when  you  were  engaged." 

"  But,  child,  I  have  told  you  all 
that  I  can.  You  cannot,  you  really 
cannot,  expect  me  to  repeat  every 
word  he  said." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  and  Lady 
Baby  gave  a  rather  stormy  sigh, 
as  it  struck  her  how  very  easily 
she  could  repeat  every  word  that 
Sir  Peter  had  ever  said  ;  "  but  tell 
me  the  sort  of  things.  Did  he  tell 
you  every  day  that  his  life  with- 
out you  would  be  an  aching  void 
or  a  howling  blank,  or  whatever 
the  right  expression  is?" 

"  Not  every  day,"  said  Agnes, 
truthfully;  "but  he  did  say  so 
occasionally.  At  least  he  did  not 
put  it  quite  in  these  words;  he 


used  to  say,  '  I'm  quite  the 
luckiest  fellow  going,  Aggie ;  and 
by  Jove — 

"  Oh,  bother  the  words ;  I  only 
mean  the  sense,  of  course.  But 
Agnes,  tell  me,  did  he — did  he 
ever  go  down  on  his  knees  to 
you  ? "  • 

"  Never  !  "  said  Agnes,  dropping 
her  work  in  her  lap.  "  That  would 
have  been  dreadful !  There  was 
no  need  for  that.  I " 

"  Yes;  I  suppose  you  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  go  on  your 
knees  to  him.  I  daresay  you  do 
so  now  in  private ;  but  then  I 
shall  never  '  honour  and  obey '  my 
husband  to  the  ridiculous  extent 
that  you  do,  Agnes.  You  always 
talk  as  if  you  had  invented  mat- 
rimony, and  were  bound  to  show 
how  well  it  worked.  And  yet 
Nicky  could  make  very  nice 
speeches,  even  if  he  did  say  '  by 
Jove'  in  the  middle  of  the  ten- 
derest  part.  Peter  doesn't  even 
say  '  by  Jove.' " 

"  Sir  Peter  and  Nicky  are  very 
different,"  said  Agnes. 

"  As  if  that  was  not  obvious  to 
the  meanest  capacity.  Do  make 
some  more  original  suggestion : 
leave  Nicky  alone ;  he  is  ex- 
hausted. Tell  me  more  about 
George  and  Kate.  George  was 
very  madly  in  love,  was  he  not1? 
He  must  have  been ;  he  did  every- 
thing madly." 

"  Poor  George  was  rather  trying, 
I  believe;  at  least  Kate  says  so. 
They  were  always  having  scenes ; 
and — oh  yes,  as  for  George,  I  have 
seen  him  dozens  of  times  on  his 
knees  before  Kate." 

Lady  Baby  sat  down  and  knit 
her  brows  intently.  "  What  did 
they  have  scenes  about  ?  " 

"George  had  an  unfortunate 
temperament ;  he  was  extremely 
jealous." 

"Jealous  !  "  repeated  Lady  Baby, 
thoughtfully.  "  Yes,  go  on  ;  tell 
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me  more.  Who  was  he  jealous 
of?" 

"  Of  anybody  to  whom  Kate 
was  at  all  civil.  They  must  have 
had  a  dozen  quarrels  in  the  course 
of  their  engagement ;  but  it  always 
ended  in  George  going  down  on 
his  knees  and  making  wilder  and 
wilder  protestations,  and  being 
more  frantically  attached  than 
ever  to  Kate." 

"I  have  read  somewhere  some- 
thing about  lovers'  quarrels  being 
the  renewal  of  love,"  said  Lady 
Baby,  staring  dreamily  from  the 
window.  "There  is  a  carriage 
going  round  to  the  stables.  More 
visitors,  beaming  all  over  with 
congratulations,  I  suppose.  Hor- 
rible !  This  time  I  shall  strike ; 
I  shall  not  show  myself ; — and, 
what  was  I  saying,  Agnes  ?  Yes, 
about  quarrels.  Then  I  suppose 
it  is  jealousy  that  makes  the 
quarrels  usually,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Agnes  began, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Ger- 
maine  put  in  his  head. 

"  The  Smarts  are  in  the  draw- 
ing-room," he  announced.  "They 
want  to  see  Frances." 

"  They  must  just  want ;  I  am 
not  coming  down." 

"  Wait  a  bit.  Carbury  is  with 
them.  He  has  been  staying  there 


since  Wednesday,  it  .seems.  Do 
come  down,  Frances.  I  never 
know  how  to  talk  to  Carbury. 
He's  so  awfully  well  up  in  every- 
thing." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  talk  to 
him  either.  Hand  him  over  to 
somebody  else." 

"  I  handed  him  over  to  Wynd- 
hurst;  but  somehow  they  don't 
seem  to  be  hitting  it  off  together." 

"  Peter  1  Is  Peter  in  the  draw- 
ing-room too?  Yes,  I  think  I 
will  come,"  said  Lady  Baby,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  manner. 
"  Agnes,  will  my  hair  do  ? " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Agnes,  put- 
ting a  stray  lock  back  in  its  place  ; 
and  then  something  in  her  sister's 
eyes  seemed  to  startle  her,  for  she 
caught  her  hand. 

"  Baby,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
You  are  not  going  to — to  do  any- 
thing foolish,  are  you  1 " 

"  Quite  the  contrary ;  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  extremely  wise,"  said 
Lady  Baby,  pulling  away  her 
hand  —  "  much  wiser  than  any- 
body would  give  me  credit  for. 
Good-bye  !  "  and  turning  once  more 
at  the  door  to  nod  to  Agnes,  on 
whose  broad  countenance  a  vague 
panic  was  written,  Lady  Baby 
slowly  descended  the  staircase  to 
the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTER   XIII. — LADY    BABY   TRIES    AN    EXPERIMENT. 


"  Beyond  her  sex,  she  was  not  wise." 


The  Smarts  were  a  large  family, 
in  which  the  female  element  beat 
the  male  quite  out  of  the  field. 
There  were  several  daughters — 
people  were  never  quite  sure  of 
the  number — and  none  of  them 
were  much  under  six  feet.  Mr 
Smart  was  generally  described  as 
having  forty-two  feet  of  daughter, 
and  people  divided  the  forty-two 
feet  in  their  minds  as  they  liked 


best.  Also  all  the  daughters  wore 
blue  gauze  veils  at  all  seasons  and 
on  almost  all  occasions.  Mr  Smart, 
of  course,  had  no  blue  gauze  on  his 
hat ;  but  he  looked  as  if  he  ought 
to  have  had,  and  as  if  his  absti- 
nence from  blue  gauze  was  only 
a  concession  to  the  rigours  of 
fashion.  No  one  had  ever  pierced 
the  cause  of  the  blue  gauze  pheno- 
menon. Some  people  had  suggested 
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a  large  stock  of  gauze  bought  up 
cheap  at  some  remote  period,  others 
inclined  to  believe  in  an  interest 
in  the  silk  trade,  or  a  system  of 
walking  advertisements  for  a  Lon- 
don firm;  but  the  mystery  never 
had  been  unravelled,  and  never 
was,  and  the  fact  remained  that 
blue  gauze  seemed  to  grow  as 
naturally  on  the  Miss  Smarts' 
heads  as  hair  does  on  that  of 
other  people.  Imagination  suc- 
cumbed when  asked  to  picture  the 
number  of  yards  of  blue  gauze 
which  must  in  the  course  of  even 
recent  years  have  been  immolated 
on  these  six-feet  high  altars;  of 
the  miles  of  the  material  which  of 
necessity  had  been  blown  rough  by 
the  wind,  stiffened  by  the  rain,  and 
blistered  by  the  sun,  within  the 
memory  of  Smarts  and  their  neigh- 
bours. The  selection  of  daughters 
which  Mr  Smart  had  brought  with 
him  had  new  veils  on  to-day,  and 
the  effusion  of  their  congratulations 
was  on  a  par  with  the  festive  fresh- 
ness of  their  head-decoration. 

"Thanks,  yes,  thanks,"  said 
Lady  Baby,  gasping  for  breath. 
"  Mr  Carbury,"  and  she  turned  to 
the  nearest  means  of  escape,  "  why 
have  you  not  come  near  us  before  *? 
You  left  us  in  the  most  uncere- 
monious fashion.  I  don't  believe 
you  said  good-bye." 

"  I  had  to  go,"  said  Carbury. 
He  was  sitting  near  her,  but  he 
did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke. 
He  stared  down  hard  into  his  hat, 
and  there  was  something  like  a 
nervous  twitch  in  the  muscles  of 
his  cheek.  He  looked  older  to- 
.day,  more  weary  and  more  world- 
worn  than  she  had  ever  seen  him 
look;  but  the  observation  of  this 
merely  flashed  through  her  mind, 
without  awaking  curiosity. 

"  It  was  so  very  good  of  Mr 
Carbury  to  come,"  the  biggest 
Miss  Smart  was  explaining  to 
Maud.  "Pa  has  asked  him  so 


often,  but,  of  course,  his  engage- 
ments are  numerous ;  however,  he 
seems  to  be  getting  fond  of  Scot- 
land now,  and  as  for  his  tennis- 
service,  it's  simply  lovely.  Do 
you  play  tennis,  Lord  Germaine? 
Oh  no,  I  suppose  it's  too  tame  for 
you ;  polo's  your  game,  of  course ; 
we've  heard  that  you've  been  lay- 
ing a  polo-ground  in  the  park.  Is 
it  ready  yet  1  When  are  you  go- 
ing to  play  1 " 

Germaine  started  rather  guiltily : 
his  thoughts  had  been  taken  up 
with  other  things  than  polo  lately. 
"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  blushing 
at  being  addressed  ;  "  there  were 
two  fellows  from  the  barracks  who 
promised  to  play,  but  somehow 
they  have  never  turned  up." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
has  come  over  Germaine,"  said 
Lord  Kippendale,  testily;  "both- 
ered my  life  out  about  this  polo- 
ground,  and  now  that  it  is  all  laid, 
no  one  ever  goes  within  a  mile  of 
it.  I  shall  give  orders  to-morrow 
to  have  the  place  planted  over 
again." 

"Oh,  but  that  would  be  down- 
right vandalism,  Lord  Kippen- 
dale ! "  said  Miss  Epperton,  quick- 
ly. She  was  anxious  to  avoid  any 
further  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  Germaine's  loss  of  interest  in 
the  game.  "It  would  be  as  bad 
as  pulling  down  a  play-house  be- 
fore the  first  performance  has 
taken  place;  and  I  had  been  in- 
tending to  book  myself  for  a  stall 
in  the  first  row." 

Germaine's  interest  in  the  game 
was  not  quite  dead  after  all,  as  it 
now  appeared.  "  If  only  we  had 
a  fourth  player,"  he  said  eagerly, 
"  we  could  let  Miss  Epperton  see 
some  polo;  I  mean,  we  could  let 
everybody  see  some  polo,"  and 
Germaine,  in  an  agony  of  shyness, 
began  in  sheer  desperation  to  kick 
the  fender.  He  had  imagined 
that  he  had  confided  his  remark 
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to  one  Miss  Smart  alone ;  but  his 
voice  unfortunately  was  one  of  those 
that  are  more  easily  raised  than 
moderated.  To  his  horror  he  saw 
all  the  blue  gauze  in  the  room 
turning  in  his  direction. 

"  Germaine,  if  it's  only  a  fourth 
player  you  want,"  said  Lady  Baby, 
abruptly,  "  why  don't  you  ask  Mr 
Carbury  to  come  over  and  play 
polo  with  you  1 " 

Germaine  looked  doubtfully  in 
Oarbury's  direction  ;  Carbury  was 
sure  to  be  as  tired  of  polo  as  of 
everything  else.  "  It  would  bore 
him  so  awfully,"  muttered  Ger- 
maine, but  he  looked  at  Carbury 
wistfully,  all  the  same.  Carbury 
himself  said  nothing.  He  flushed, 
suddenly  but  very  slightly,  and  he 
sat  still  staring  into  his  hat. 

"Mr  Carbury,  would  it  bore 
you  awfully  ? "  asked  Lady  Baby. 

"  I — I  don't  quite  understand," 
said  Carbury,  with  curious  hesi- 
tation. 

"Of  course  it  would  be  awful- 
ly good  if  you  would  play,"  burst 
out  Germaine,  fired  by  the  idea, 
"  I  know  you're  a  dab  hand  at 
polo." 

"Germaine  is  asking  whether 
you  will  come  over  and  play.  Do 
you  understand  now,  Mr  Car- 
bury  ? "  He  seemed  very  slow  at 
understanding. 

"  I  can't  come  over,"  said  Car- 
bury,  suddenly ;  "  I  can't  come 
over  here." 

"  Why  not  1 "  asked  Lady  Baby. 
"  You  had  better  give  a  good  rea- 
son, for  you  are  not  going  to  be 
let  off  without  one." 

"  I  must  go  back  to  London," 
he  said  hurriedly,  and  again  he 
did  not  raise  his  eyes  to  her,  but 
sat  staring  into  his  hat  as  if  his 
very  life  depended  upon  it. 

"To  London?  Oh,  Mr  Car- 
bury  ! "  gasped  the  biggest  Miss 
Smart,  shaking  half-a-dozen  yards 
of  blue  gauze  reprovingly,  "  and 


you  talked  yesterday  of  being  in 
Scotland  for  our  tennis-match." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  don't  know,  I  don't 
think  I  can,"  said  Carbury,  almost 
helplessly.  His  tone  was  rapid 
and  uneasy,  like  a  man  who  has 
lost  his  hold  upon  something,  and 
is  drifting  away  against  his  will. 

"I  am  sorry,"  stammered  Ger- 
maine, resignedly,  "but  of  course 
don't  put  yourself  out." 

"Does  Craigtoun  not  play?" 
interrupted  Carbury. 

"Nicky  is  away,"  said  Lady 
Baby;  "  he  went  up  for  the  Derby, 
and  he  usually  takes  a  long  time 
to  come  back  again." 

"  And  when  he  does  come  back 
it  will  be  with  his  '  pockets  full  of 
tin,' "  suggested  Mr  Smart,  mean- 
ing to  say  something  jocular  and 
pleasant,  but  hitting  unluckily  on 
a  rather  sore  point. 

"  It  will  be  with  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  retorted  Lord  Kippendale, 
somewhat  sharply.  "  We  go  in 
for  horses,  Mr  Smart,  but  not  for 
betting-books." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr 
Smart,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of 
his  harmless  joke,  but  in  his  wish 
to  clear  himself  floundering  still 
deeper  in  the  mud,  "I  didn't  in- 
tend any  criticism ;  betting-books 
in  moderation  are  all  right  of 
course,  and  Mr  Craigtoun  has,  I 
believe,  been  always  lucky,  at 
least  so  I  have  always  heard,  for 
I  positively  know  nothing  about 
it — 

"That  is  very  evident,"  said 
Lord  Kippendale,  who  had  grown 
rather  red  in  the  face.  "If  you 
have  heard  anything  concerning, 
my  son-in-law  meddling  in  the 
betting-ring,  they  are  idle  reports, 
understand  me — idle  reports.  He 
goes  to  the  Derby  because  every 
man  with  a  well-balanced  mind 
likes  to  see  good  horses  and  good 
running." 

"  Oh,  pa,  do  hold  your  tongue," 
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whispered  the  nearest  Miss  Smart, 
with  a  warning  nudge  of  the 
elbow, — "  you  always  make  the 
wrong  remarks ; "  and  Mr  Smart 
relapsed  into  silence,  with  an  un- 
comfortable recollection  awaking 
in  his  mind  that  there  had  once 
been  an  unfortunate  affair  in 
which  Lord  Kippendale's  son-in- 
law  (the  dead  one)  and  a  big 
Derby  bet,  gone  the  wrong  way, 
had  figured  conspicuously  and  un- 
pleasantly. 

"  But,  about  Oarbury's  playing," 
began  Germaine  again,  undeterred 
by  the  digression,  for  when  he  had 
once  got  hold  of  an  idea  he  was 
apt  to  hammer  away  at  it.  "  Will 
you  really  not  give  us  a  chance, 
Carbury  1  It's  only  polo  in  a  way, 
you  know,  only  a  scratch  perform- 
ance," he  added,  with  the  can- 
dour of  an  honest  seller  who  is 
determined  not  to  overpraise  his 
wares. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask 
me,"  began  Carbury,  "  but " 

"  But  it  is  not  he  who  is  asking 
you,"  said  Lady  Baby  all  at  once, 
leaning  forward  a  little,  "it  is  I." 

He  gave  something  like  a  start. 
"You?  You  are  asking  me  to 
come  1 "  But  still,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  he  seemed  unable  to  meet 
her  eyes.  "  Don't  ask  me,"  he 
added  abruptly  ;  "  it  is  better  not." 

"  You  are  not  particularly  com- 
plimentary to-day,"  she  said,  with 
a  touch  of  petulance.  "  Mr  Oar- 
bury,  I  ask  you  to  come  as  a  favour 
— to  me.  Is  that  enough  ? " 

No  one  else  was  speaking  at  the 
moment,  so  her  words  were  audible 
to  everyone,  and  every  one,  too,  saw 
the  eagerness  on  her  face,  as  she 
sat  bending  forward  with  her  eyes 
on  Carbury.  There  was  a  quiver 
among  the  gauze  veils,  a  glance  of 
surprise  from  Maud,  a  broad  stare 
from  Germaine. 

Mr  Carbury  looked  up  rapidly 
and  furtively,  like  a  guilty  man 


discovered.  His  glance  only  swept 
over  her  face  to  pass  to  Sir  Peter, 
who  had  sat  all  this  time  quite 
silent  in  the  background.  Lady 
Baby  knew  that  he  was  there; 
while  she  had  been  talking  to  Mr 
Carbury  she  was  listening  for  Sir 
Peter's  voice  to  interpose,  and  in- 
stinctively she  had  guessed  where 
now  Mr  Carbury's  glance  was  di- 
rected. She  would  have  given  a 
great  deal,  a  very  great  deal,  to 
have  known  at  that  moment  what 
change  was  passing  over  Sir  Peter's 
face,  or  whether  any  change  was 
there.  A  friendly  mirror  might 
have  aided  her,  but  there  was  none 
in  the  desired  position,  and  to  turn 
her  head  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  too  undignified.  If  she  gazed 
intently  into  Mr  Carbury's  face  it 
was  because  at  this  moment  she 
was  using  him  as  a  mirror,  for  from 
his  look  she  hoped  to  glean  some 
reflection  of  the  look  on  Sir  Peter's 
face.  But  Mr  Carbury's  expression 
did  not  enlighten  her,  his  face  in- 
deed expressed  nothing  but  a  sort 
of  blank  perplexity. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind?" 
she  asked  ;  "  are  you  coming  ? " 

It  was  the  same  question  that 
she  had  asked  on  the  occasion  of 
their  first  meeting  in  the  green 
avenue,  when  the  blackbird  was 
singing  on  the  tree  and  the  buds 
were  bursting  on  the  branches. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  all  at  once,  "  I 
will  come." 

"  How  awfully  good  of  you  ! " 
cried  Germaine. 

"  When?  "  asked  Lady  Baby. 

"Whenever  the  Miss  Smarts 
have  had  enough  of  me,"  said  Mr 
Carbury,  speaking  more  in  his 
usual  tone. 

The  Miss  Smarts,  who  were  as 
overflowing  in  good-nature  as  in 
blue  gauze,  declared  unanimously, 
not  that  they  had  had  enough  of 
Mr  Carbury,  but  that  they  would 
let  him  go  immediately  rather  than 
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stand  in  the  way  of  any  one's 
pleasure.  Since  the  polo-ground 
was  ready,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  come  over  next  day. 

"To-morrow,  of  course, — let  it 
be  to-inorrow,"  said  Lord  Kippen- 
dale,  whose  propensities  were  of  a 
chronically  hospitable  nature ;  "no 
use  in  putting  off  things.  Let  him 
come  by  all  means  to-morrow."  No 
visitor  ever  was  proposed  for  Kip- 
pendale  without  Lord  Kippendale 
murmuring,  in  his  sleep  as  it  were, 
"  Let  him  come  by  all  means." 

The  Miss  Smarts  were  already 
seated  in  the  carriage,  when  Mr 
Carbury  all  at  once  muttered  some- 
thing about  a  stick,  and  walked 
back  into  the  hall.  Lady  Baby 
was  still  standing  there.  He 
walked  straight  up  to  her.  "  Are 
you  sure  I  am  to  come  1 "  he  asked. 
"Are  you  quite  sure?" 

Even  then  it  was  not  too  late ; 
even  then  she  might  have  taken 
warning  by  the  forced  calm  of  his 
tone,  by  the  fevered  light  in  his 
eyes.  But  she  looked  in  his  face 
and  saw  nothing,  or  saw  only  that 
he  had  certainly  worn  very  badly 
for  his  years.  She  never  perceived 
that  behind  that  spoken  question 
there  was  another  question  un- 
spoken, and  that  his  eyes,  all  afire 
with  that  question,  were  burning 
themselves  into  hers.  If  a  doubt 
crossed  her  mind  at  that  moment, 
it  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
instrument  she  had  chosen  was 
not  too  worn  and  weather-beaten 
to  be  of  very  great  use.  It  was 
a  pity  that  there  was  no  younger 
man  at  hand,  one  of  whom  Sir 
Peter  might  more  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  jealous ;  but  since 
there  was  not,  this  haggard  world- 
ling must  do,  faute  de  mieux. 

These  were  the  only  thoughts 
that  passed  through  her  mind  as 
she  gave  him  her  hand  once  more, 
and  once  more  said  that  he  was 
to  come.  And  in  the  next  minute 


he  was  gone,  and  only  a  nutter  of 
blue  veils  was  to  be  seen  as  the 
carriage  rolled  down  the  avenue. 

Lady  Baby  walked  back  deliber- 
ately into  the  drawing-room.  She 
knew  that  Sir  Peter  was  still  there, 
and  she  was  desirous  of  hearing 
what  remark  he  would  have  to 
make  on  her  so  unnecessarily  pres- 
sing invitation  to  Mr  Carjbury. 
Sir  Peter  was  deep  in  the  evening 
paper ;  he  did  not  look  up  as  she 
entered.  "Perhaps  he  is  sulky," 
she  hopefully  reflected ;  and  she 
went  and  busied  herself  with  some 
flowers  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  waiting  for  the  storm 
to  break.  Presently  the  paper 
rustled,  and  he  spoke. 

"  They  are  going  to  have  a  won- 
derful take  of  herrings  it  seems 
this  year  off  the  Norway  coast,"  he 
observed,  in  quite  his  usual  tone. 

"  I  take  no  interest  in  herrings," 
she  loftily  replied. 

"But  I  do, — or  rather,  I  take 
an  interest  in  the  people  and  the 
places  mentioned.  How  I  did 
enjoy  that  cruise  !  " 

"Perhaps  you  wish  yourself 
back  there  ?  "  she  suggested. 

"Occasionally,  yes,"  —  and  he 
took  up  the  paper  again. 

Lady  Baby  came,  and  sat  down 
on  a  footstool  some  little  distance 
from  him  and  waited.  She  waited 
some  minutes,  but  he  did  not  speak 
again.  She  tapped  her  heel  against 
the  floor,  he  did  not  move ;  she 
twisted  up  a  scrap  of  paper,  and 
threw  it  at  him, — it  only  hit  him 
on  the  knee,  and  he  did  not  yet 
look  up — he  was  smiling  at  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  article  about 
the  Norway  herrings.  She  aimed 
another  pellet,  more  accurately 
this  time,  for  it  brushed  his  ear. 
He  looked  up  with  a  little  sur- 
prise. 

"What  was  that?  Did  any- 
thing fall  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ? " 
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"  No,  nothing ;  please  don't  let 
me  engage  your  attention.  News- 
pa'pers  are  so  much  more  interest- 
ing than — than " 

"Dear  me,  child!"  and  he  put 
down  his  paper ;  "  how  black  you 
are  looking?  Has  anything  oc- 
curred to  put  you  out  of  tem- 
per?" 

"  It  is  very  evident  that  nothing 
has  occurred  to  put  you  out  of 
temper,"  she  said,  biting  her  lip. 

"No,  nothing  has  that  I  know 
of.  I  feel  all  right  just  now, 
thank  you." 

"I  suppose,"  and  her  voice 
slightly  quivered — "  I  suppose  that 
you  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
Mr  Carbury  coming  here  ? " 

"  To  Carbury  coming  here  1 
Good  heavens  !  No  !  What  earthly 
objection  could  I  have?  Surely 
your  father  is  free  to  ask  whom 
he  chooses." 

"It  was  not  papa  who  asked 
him, — it  was  I  who  did  so  ;  "  and 
she  tried  to  look  unspeakable 
things.  If  the  crisis  was  ever  to 
come,  it  should  have  come  now ; 
if  Sir  Peter  was  ever  to  drop  his 
mask  of  serenity  (it  could  only  be 
a  mask),  he  should  have  dropped  it 
now.  And  the  drawing-room  car- 
pet was  soft  and  thick,  and  could 
not  hurt  any  one's  knees  to  go 
down  upon.  Why,  people  in  novels 
thought  nothing  of  going  down 
plump  upon  granite  flag  -  stones 
and  "  shingly  beaches  "  ;  even  lim- 
pet-covered rocks  appeared  to  be 
of  no  account  whatever  to  the 
ardour  of  those  gentlemen.  There 
was  no  excuse  for  Sir  Peter.  But 
all  he  said  was — 

"  Yes,  I  heard  you  inviting  him  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  need  some  press- 
ing, too." 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  coming,"  she 
burst  out;  "he  will  be  a  great 
acquisition.  He  knows  about  so 
many  things,  and  I  find  him  ex- 
tremely —  extremely  interesting," 


she  concluded,  having  hastily  cast 
about  for  a  suitable  term. 

"So  do  I;  vastly  interesting. 
Carbury  seems  to  me  like  a  dis- 
tilled essence  of  experience.  You 
can't  mention  a  place  that  he  has 
not  been  to,  or  an  exploit  that  he 
has  not  been  mixed  up  in,  or  at 
any  rate  knows  more  about  than 
you  do.  He  has  had  all  illnesses, 
and  felt  all  sensations.  Oh,  Car- 
bury  is  quite  the  most  interesting 
fellow  I  know." 

"  And  good-looking,  too  ;.  that  is 
to  say,  he  certainly  must  have  been 
very  handsome,  and  his  eyes  are 
extremely  fine." 

"So  they  are,"  acquiesced  Sir 
Peter,  who  now  was  biting  his 
moustache,  as  though  to  repress  a 
rising  smile ;  "at  least  they  would 
be  if  you  had  a  chance  of  seeing 
them ;  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  keep  them  open. 
I  suppose  he  is  tired  of  seeing  his 
fellow-creatures. " 

"  And  he  can  be  very  amusing 
when  he  chooses,"  persisted  Lady 
Baby. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  think  he  is  more 
amusing  when  he  doesn't  choose," 
and  Sir  Peter  took  up  his  paper 
again,  this  time  merely  for  the 
sake  of  holding  it  before  his  face. 

"Are  you  going  to  read  your 
paper  again  ? "  inquired  Lady 
Baby,  bitterly.  "Do  you  know 
that  Nicky  never  read  any  paper 
at  all  the  whole  six  weeks  he 
was  engaged,  and  that  he  couldn't 
have  told  what  party  was  in  office 
if  you  had  shot  him  for  it  ? " 

"  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing it.  Now  that  he  isn't  en- 
gaged I  never  see  him  opening  a 
paper." 

"And  do  you  know,"  she  went 
on  gloomily,  "  that  poor  George 
used  to  read  poetry  aloud  to  Kate 
by  the  hour,  actually  by  the  hour  ? 
He  read  her  the  whole  of  the 
'  Excursion '  and  of  the  '  Deserted 
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Village,'  while  they  were  engaged ; 
and  he  used  to  serenade  her  upon 
several  sorts  of  instruments." 

"  And  she  did  not  break  off  the 
engagement  ? " 

"Break  off!  They  were  madly 
in  love  with  each  other.  Poor 
George  used  to  call  Kate  his 


'fairest,  whitest  flower,'  and  the 
'  star  of  his  life.'  I  know  it,  be- 
cause Agnes  told  me  so." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
calmly — "  I  am  afraid  that  poor 
George  must  have  been  rather 
sentimental." 


CHAPTER   XIV. — THE    POLO-LESSON. 


When  Mr  Carbury  arrived,  Lady 
Baby  happened  to  be  occupied  on 
a  ladder  in  the  conservatory.  She 
had  taken  a  gardening  fit  lately ; 
not  that  she  understood  anything 
about  gardening,  but  she  was  apt 
to  take  up  things  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  the  flowers  were  hav- 
ing their  turn  just  then. 

"I  have  had  the  ponies  sad- 
dled," said  Germaine,  eagerly. 
"How  long  will  it  take  you  to 
dress,  Carbury?  We  might  have 
a  bit  of  practice  before  those  two 
fellows  from  the  barracks  come." 

"  How  ridiculous  you  are,  Ger- 
maine ! "  said  Lady  Baby,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  top  rung  of  her 
short  ladder,  with  one  small  foot 
just  visible  under  the  hem  of  her 
white  dress, — "  as  if  there  wasn't 
time  enough  to  play  polo  later  ! 
I  want  Mr  Carbury  to  help  me 
with  tying  up  this  passion-flower." 

"But  the  ponies  are  saddled," 
said  Germaine,  quite  aghast ;  "  and 
wasn't  it  for  the  polo  that  Car- 
bury  came  over?" 

"For  the  polo  and  for  other 
things,"  said  Lady  Baby  emphatic- 
ally, and  she  swept  her  eyes  round 
to  where  Sir  Peter  was  apparently 
quite  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  rare  shade  of  yellow 
begonia. 

"But  everything  is  prepared," 
said  Germaine,  looking  ready 
to  cry,  "  and  Miss  Epperton 
said " 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Lady  Baby, 


"  let  Mr  Carbury  put  in  a  word  for 
himself.  Will  you  play  polo  at 
once,  Mr  Carbury,  or  will  you 
help  me  now  in  tying  up  this  pas- 
sion-flower ?  I  need  some  one  tall 
and  active." 

"  Wyndhurst  is  tall,"  said  Ger- 
maine, bluntly. 

"  But  not  active — at  least,  not 
generally.  Well,  Mr  Carbury,  can 
you  be  active  1  Yes,  or  no  ? " 

Fate  had  somehow  arranged  that 
she  was  always  to  be  putting  this 
form  of  question  to  him,  and  Fate 
had  also  arranged  that  he  was 
always  to  answer  it  with  "  Yes." 
He  did  so  now ;  he  could  not  well 
have  done  otherwise  in  common 
civility,  even  if  the  downward 
glance  of  her  blue  eyes  had  not 
been  making  such  things  as  polo 
appear  to  him  very  distant  and  in- 
distinct just  then.  He  said  he 
would  tie  the  passion-flower,  or 
hold  the  ladder,  or  hand  the  string, 
or  do  anything  else  required  of 
him ;  and  he  spoke  to-day  with  a 
touch  of  recklessness  in  tone  and 
manner — a  touch  of  something 
very  different  from  his  nervous 
demeanour  of  yesterday.  So  the 
passion-flower  was  tied,  and  after- 
wards polo  was  played,  and  Lady 
Baby  came  and  sat  beside  Maud, 
and  applauded  very  loudly  when- 
ever the  ball  was  sent  through  the 
goal,  and  seemed  to  applaud  loudest 
when  it  was  Mr  Carbury  who  sent 
it.  And  next  day  much  the  same 
thing  took  place ;  there  was  more 
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passion-flower  tied,  and  more  polo 
played,  more  applause,  more  smiles 
sent  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  to 
the  bottom,  and  sent  most  lavishly 
when  Sir  Peter  was  anywhere  in 
the  vicinity.  A  week  passed  in 
this  way.  Lady  Baby  talked 
more,  laughed  more,  with  each  day, 
and  showed  a  more  reckless  gaiety. 
Lord  Kippendale  saw  nothing ;  he 
never  saw  anything  that  was  not 
immediately  thrust  under  his  no- 
tice. Sir  Peter,  apparently,  saw 
nothing  either  —  his  manner,  at 
least,  never  changed.  He  was  per- 
fectly —  almost  aggravatingly  — 
civil  to  Carbury,  and  perfectly, 
though  gravely,  affectionate  to  his 
betrothed.  Germaine  did  not  see 
much  either,  though  at  intervals 
he  was  visited  by  a  glimpse  of 
something  being  wrong  somewhere  ; 
but  he  was  busy,  enough  himself  in 
those  days,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  vague  impression  that,  of 
course,  Frances  could  take  care  of 
herself  —  she  always  did.  Agnes 
indeed  saw,  but  saw  without  un- 
derstanding. Once  or  twice  she 
had  asked  a  question,  but  had  been 
immediately  and  peremptorily  si- 
lenced. Lady  Baby  never  came 
now  to  her  elder  sister's  room  to  be 
agreed  with  ;  she  seemed  even  to 
avoid  the  alarmed  questioning  of 
Agnes's  great  ox-like  eyes.  Was 
it  possible,  was  it  really  possible, 
Agnes  asked  herself  aghast,  that 
the  child  was  such  an  arrant  flirt 
—  such  an  insatiable  flirt  —  that 
she  could  not  renounce  the  vulgar 
satisfaction  of  setting  two  men 
by  the  ears?  And  such  a  bare- 
faced flirt  too ;  for  Lady  Baby, 
new  as  she  was  to  the  business, 
could  not  fail  to  overdo  her  part. 
Her  encouragement  of  Mr  Carbury 
was  a  great  deal  too  open  and  os- 
tentatious to  have  deceived  a 
shrewd  and  uninterested  spectator. 
Her  attempts  at  the  depths  of 
coquetry  were  of  the  downright 


and  reckless  sort,  not  to  say  awk- 
ward,— what  Maud,  speaking  from 
experience,  would  have  called  in- 
artistic, had  her  mind  just  now 
been  free  enough  to  give  itself  to 
the  subject ;  and  what  Lady  Eu- 
phrosyne  would  have  stigmatised  as 
the  country-bumpkin  style  of  doing 
things.  There  was  none  of  the 
finesse,  there  were  none  of  those 
delicate  nuances,  with  which  Miss 
Epperton,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  operated.  Lady 
Baby  knew  of  no  tactics,  and 
dealt  only  in  downright  attacks 
— in  full-gallop  charges. 

At  last  one  day  the  climax  came, 
or  what  she  had  resolved  should 
be  the  climax.  There  had  been  a 
polo-match,  in  which  Mr  Carbury 
had  at  length  brilliantly  won  a 
long-contested  game.  Lady  Baby, 
wound  up  as  it  appeared  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  had  taken  a 
flower  from  her  hair  —  it  was  a 
flower  which  Sir  Peter  had  given 
her — and  thrown  it  to  the  victor. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is  1 " 
asked  Carbury,  riding  up  to  the 
bank  where  she  sat  with  Sir  Peter 
by  her  side. 

"  A  tricoloured  gloxinia,  I  be- 
lieve," she  said,  laughing. 

"No,  a  badge,"  said  Carbury, 
as  he  fastened  the  flower  into  his 
coat.  "  It  would  need  the  point 
of  a  lance  to  lift  it  from  here." 
He  was  bending  over  his  horse's 
neck,  and  spoke  so  that  she  alone 
could  hear  him;  but  he  shot  a 
glance  towards  Sir  Peter.  It 
looked  like  a  glance  of  triumph. 
His  face  was  still  flushed  with  the 
exercise,  and  his  eyes  were  wide 
open  and  brilliant.  The  jaded 
look  had  left  his  features  for  the 
moment,  he  looked  almost  young, 
or  "  almost  not  middle-aged,"  as 
Lady  Baby  put  it  to  herself. 

"  Oh,  Carbury,  stop  a  moment, 
if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Sir  Peter ; 
<c  don't  change  your  position.  It's 
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the  very  thing  for  a  knight  of  the 
middle  ages.  'After  the  tourna- 
ment,' you  know,  or  something  in 
that  line.  I  wish  I  had  my  note- 
book here ;  that  downward  bend 
of  the  head  is  absolutely  per- 
fect." 

Instead  of  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion, Carbury  bit  his  lip  and  sat 
bolt  upright.  This  was  one  of  the 
moments  when  he  felt  Sir  Peter's 
cool  friendliness  to  be  almost  in- 
sulting. Was  the  man  really  so 
blind  as  he  pretended  to  be?  or 
was  he  so  conceited,  or  so  con- 
fident in  his  youth,  that  he  would 
not  do  the  older  man  the  honour 
of  being  jealous? 

Lady  Baby  got  up  from  her  seat 
on  the  bank  and  stroked  the  neck 
of  the  brown  pony.  "Firefly 
knows  his  business,  doesn't  he,  Mr 
Carbury  ?  I  am  sure  he  runs  after 
the  ball  of  his  own  accord.  It 
can't  be  so  very  difficult  to  play 
polo  on  a  good  pony ;  and  oh, 
show  me  your  mallet.  It  isn't  at 
all  heavy;  I  am  sure  I  could 
manage  it.  Don't  you  think  that 
Jet  would  make  a  good  polo 
pony  ? " 

"  Why  not  try  1 "  said  Mr  Car- 
bury,  eagerly.  "You  would  not 
be  my  first  lady-pupil  at  polo." 

Lady  Baby  hesitated,  and  looked 
sideways  at  Sir  Peter. 

"I  —  I  should  like  it  very 
much,"  she  began;  "but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  would  be — 
advisable." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  most 
unadvisable,"  said  Sir  Peter,  de- 
cisively. 

"Oh!     Why?" 

"  Because  it  is  so  very  much  of 
a  toss-up  as  to  whether  you  will 
end  by  landing  on  your  head  or 
your  heels." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  I  am  not 
afraid  of  that." 

"Then,   will   you  try?"    asked* 
Carbury. 


"  Perhaps.  I  shall  think  about 
it,  but  I  must  go  home  now  ;  "  and 
she  turned  abruptly  and  walked 
towards  the  house.  After  a  few 
steps  Sir  Peter  joined  her. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  Mr  Carbury 
to  want  to  teach  me  polo,"  she 
began. 

"Very." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the 
plan?" 

"I  told  you  what  I  think:  I 
think  it  is  extremely  foolish." 

"  Because  of  the  chance  of  com- 
ing down  ? " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  nothing  more  said  on 
the  subject.  Sir  Peter,  on  reach- 
ing the  house,  went  to  the  smoking- 
room  to  write  letters  for  the  post. 
Lady  Baby  retired  to  her  room. 
An  hour  later  she  was  standing 
on  the  doorstep  in  her  habit,  and 
pulling  on  her  gloves  with  a  curi- 
ous air  of  defiance.  She  had  been 
as  far  as  the  smoking-room  door, 
half  intending  to  go  in  and  an- 
nounce to  Sir  Peter  that  she  was 
about  to  have  her  first  polo-lesson  ; 
but  she  had  come  away  without 
turning  the  handle,  and  she  meant 
now  to  go  without  his  knowledge. 

"It  is  quite  clear  that  he  does 
not  approve  of  the  polo,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  and  if  this  does  not 
bring  on  the  crisis  nothing  will." 

The  polo-ground  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  in  a  portion 
of  the  park  which  lay  solitary, 
and  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
beeches.  Germaine  was  still  there, 
practising  by  himself.  The  lesson 
began,  but  Lady  Baby  was  not 
quite  so  promising  a  pupil  as  Mr 
Carbury  had  expected :  she  ap- 
peared at  moments  to  forget  what 
she  was  there  for,  and  just  as  often 
hit  the  empty  air  as  the  ball.  Ger- 
maine became  rather  indignant, 
and  in  his  eagerness  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  sharp  turn- 
ings, he  succeeded  in  effecting  so 
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very  sharp  a  turning  that  he 
brought  his  pony  to  its  knees ; 
and  though  he  had  pulled  it  to- 
gether in  a  moment,  it  became 
evident  in  the  next  few  minutes 
that  the  beast  was  dead  lame. 

"  It's  over  then  for  to-day,"  he 
said  despondently.  "  You're  com- 
ing along  with  me  too,  I  suppose, 
Frances  ? " 

"  What  for  1  Because  your  pony 
is  lame  1  Mine  isn't,  and  I  am 
just  beginning  to  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game.  I  shall  stay." 

"  All  by  yourself  with  Carbury  ?" 
asked  Germaine,  staring.  Mr  Car- 
bury  was  at  that  moment  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  ground. 

"  Yes;  why  not?" 

"  Look  here,"  said  Germaine, 
bluntly,  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  driving  at ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  something  is  off  the  square. 
I  don't  think  you  are  fair  upon 
Wyndhurst.  You  had  better  come 
home  with  me.  It  will  be  dark  in 
half  an  hour." 

"  Dear  boy,"  she  said,  smiling, 
but  there  was  something  like  a 
demon  of  recklessness  in  her  eyes, 
— "when  I  feel  in  need  of  advice 
I  shall  know  exactly  where  to  come 
to  for  it ;  you  seem  to  have  a  large 
stock  on  hand.  In  the  meantime 
I  am  going  to  play  polo." 

"And  what  am  I  to  say  to 
Wyndhurst?" 

"  Anything  you  like.  You  can 
tell  him  that  my  bones  are  still 
unbroken." 

"  Well,  it's  your  own  business, 
of  course;  but  I  should  recommend 
you  to  look  out.  Those  quiet  fel- 
lows are  far  the  worst  sort  when 
once  their  blood  is  up.  If  you 
don't  look  out,  you  may  have  the 
devil  to  pay  yet."  And  Germaine, 
having  eased  his  conscience,  walked 
off  with  his  pony  and  left  his  sister 
to  take  care  of  herself. 

If  Lady  Baby  had  been  calm 
enough  to  have  taken  note  of  Mr 


Carbury's  look  as  he  saw  Germaine 
depart,  she  might  have  felt  moved 
to  recall  her  brother  or  to  follow 
him.  In  the  first  moment  Car- 
bury  had  been  almost  as  surprised 
as  Germaine ;  then  upon  the  sur- 
prise had  come  something  like  a 
flash  of  joy ;  and  then,  from  hav- 
ing been  unusually  talkative,  he 
grew  silent,  with  that  ominous 
silence  which  is  more  dangerous 
than  words. 

The  polo  was  resumed,  but  pur- 
sued in  a  somewhat  desultory 
fashion.  Lady  Baby's  conversa- 
tion died  out  by  degrees,  and  she 
too  lapsed  into  intervals  of  silence, 
never  noticing  the  long  question- 
ing looks  with  which  Mr  Carbury 
was  seeking  vainly  to  meet  her 
glance.  Meanwhile  the  dusk  was 
stealing  in,  and  twice  she  had  sug- 
gested going  home;  and  Mr  Car- 
bury  had  pleaded  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  she  had  yielded,  half 
unwillingly,  and  yet  with  a  secret 
looking  forward  to  the  crisis  which 
this  must  bring  about. 

It  was  dusk  in  good  earnest 
when  at  length  they  turned  into 
the  grass  avenue,  moving  at  a  foot- 
pace, for  the  ponies  had  had  a  hard 
afternoon  of  it.  Lady  Baby  began 
to  feel  now  that  she  too  was  tired, 
and  that  polo  was,  after  all,  a  rather 
fatiguing  game. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  Mr  Car- 
bury  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment 
he  drew  rein.  "  Yes ;  this  is  the 
very  place,"  he  repeated,  coming 
to  a  standstill,  and  gazing  round 
about  him  in  the  dusk. 

"Which  place?" 

"  The  place  where  you  came 
through  the  bushes  that  evening 
in  spring.  I  heard  the  branches 
rustle,  and  wondered  what  it  was ; 
it  might  have  been  a  deer  or  a 
hare  springing  up — how  easily  it 
might  have  been  that !  but  it  was 
not ;  it  was — you.  The  grass  was 
green,  but  there  were  no  leaves  on 
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the  trees  yet.  I  think  there  was  a 
bird  singing  somewhere;  was  there 
not?" 

"  I  daresay  there  was,"  she  said, 
listlessly.  "It  is  not  unusual  for 
birds  to  sing  in  spring.  That  was 
the  day  that  Suleika  threw  Nicky. 
Is  it  not  that  day  you  are  talk- 
ing of?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  that  day." 

They  moved  on  again  in  silence. 
After  a  minute,  she  said,  with 
something  between  a  laugh  and  a 
sigh,  "It  seems  a  long  way  off 
now,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  three 
months.  That  day  was  like  the 
beginning.  You  came  first,  and 
then  Maud,  and  then  Peter." 

"  That  day  was  the  beginning," 
said  Carbury. 

"  I  wish  it  had  never  begun," 
she  cried,  upon  some  sudden  im- 
pulse. "  I  was  happier  then;  every- 
thing was  so  much  simpler."  She 
checked  herself ;  but  she  had  said 
enough  already — she  had  said  too 
much. 

Carbury  had  brought  his  horse 
close  to  her  side.  "  You  wish  it 
had  never  begun  1 "  he  said,  quick- 
ly. "You  were  happier  then? 
You  are  not  happy  now?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  happy  —  of 
course  I  am  happy,"  she  hastily 
retorted ;  but  even  as  she  said  it, 
she  felt  something  hot  on  her  cheek, 
and  a  bright  drop  fell  on  the  black 
pony's  mane.  She  was  tired  and 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  her- 
self, and  that  tear  that  fell  came 
only  from  the  petulance  of  a  spoilt 
child  that  finds  itself  unexpectedly 
crossed  in  a  whim ;  but  Carbury 
could  not  know  this.  He  was 
near  enough  to  see  the  drop  fall, 
and  he  started  as  though  it  had 
been  liquid  fire,  and  had  fallen 
upon  him. 

"  Happy  ?  You  say  you  are 
happy?  Look  at  that !  "  and  bend- 
ing forward,  he  pointed  to  the 
glistening  drop  which  even  then 


Jet  was  shaking  from  his  mane. 
"Do  people  cry  when  they  are 
happy?" 

But  Lady  Baby  was  fiercely  dry- 
ing her  eyes,  and  scarcely  heard. 
As  for  his  face,  she  could  not  see 
it,  or  the  look  written  there  might 
have  scared  her  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  work  she  had  accomplished. 
More  than  once  in  the  past  week 
had  this  flash  of  wild  hope  lighted 
up  Carbury's  weary  eyes,  which  at 
first  had  looked  so  uncertain  and 
perplexed,  so  inclined  to  be  con- 
vinced, yet  afraid  of  believing  too 
soon.  But  Lady  Baby,  while  look- 
ing in  his  face,  was  calculating 
the  effect  of  each  look  upon  Peter ; 
while  speaking  to  him,  was  weigh- 
ing the  importance  which  each 
word  would  gain  in  Peter's  ear ; 
while  smiling  at  him,  was  measur- 
ing the  depth  of  the  stab  which 
that  smile  would  be  to  Peter.  Her 
bodily  eyes  were  on  Mr  Carbury, 
but  her  mental  eyes  were,  so  to 
say,  turned  over  her  shoulder  to- 
wards Peter ;  and  the  changes  on 
his  face  were  of  no  more  account 
to  her  than  would  have  been  the 
faint  breath  upon  a  mirror. 

To-night,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  dusk,  she  might  have  seen 
more ;  but  they  were  nearing  the 
house.  Oh,  to  have  been  now 
where  they  had  been  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  back  !  thought  Carbury. 
To  have  been  now  on  the  lonely 
grass-plot  among  the  beeches  !  He 
could  have  said  much  then ;  he 
could  say  little  now. 

"  There  is  something  wrong ;  I 
knew  it.  I  have  guessed,  I  hoped, 
but  I  was  not  sure.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"You?"  she  said,  somewhat 
tremulously,  as  she  pocketed  her 
handkerchief.  "  Oh,  never,  never  ! 
I  could  never  tell  you ! "  Even 
Lady  Baby,  accustomed  as  she  was 
to  be  petted  and  consoled  by  any 
one  to  whom  she  deigned  to  pour 
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out  her  griefs,  felt  aware  that  she 
could  scarcely  confide  in  the  man 
whom  she  had  used  as  her  instru- 
ment. 

"  You  have  some  trouble,  then, 
some  cause  for  unhappiness ;  could 
you  tell  it  to  any  one  else,  and  why 
not  to — me  ?  " 

He  held  his  breath  to  listen,  for 
the  blood  was  hammering  in  his 
temples. 

"  Oh,  never,  never  ! "  she  said 
quickly  ;  "  not  to  you  of  all  men 
in  the  world." 

His  heart  gave  a  leap  of  insane 
delight.  "You  shall  tell  it  me 
yet,"  he  muttered;  for  they  were 
entering  the  porch.  "  Oh,  I  have 
not  been  blind,  and  I  have  under- 
stood very  well." 

"  That  is  why  he  played  into 
my  hands  so  perfectly,"  reflected 
Lady  Baby,  as  she  mounted  the 
steps ;  for,  as  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  her,  Mr  Carbury  had  certainly 
been  a  wonderfully  convenient  tool, 
always  within  reach  when  she  re- 
quired him,  always  ready  to  be 
made  use  of.  But  this  was  not 
the  occasion  for  thanking  him, 
supposing  that  he  deserved  thanks, 
for  already  they  were  entering  the 
hall.  "  It  will  keep  till  to-mor- 
row," she  said  to  herself ;  and  after 
hesitating  for  a  moment  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  she  walked  slowly 
towards  the  smoking-room.  The 
dressing-gong  had  sounded  some 
time  back,  but  she  knew  that  Peter 


generally  dressed  in  the  last  five 
minutes.  She  was  a  little,  just  a 
little,  bit  frightened  at  what  she 
had  done,  but  not  the  less  deter- 
mined to  know  at  once  the  result 
of  her  latest  experiment.  Sup- 
posing that  Germaine  should  be 
right,  and  that  she  was  going  to 
have  "  the  devil  to  pay  "  1  Never 
mind — in  fact,  all  the  better.  She 
set  her  teeth  and  went  in,  feeling 
that  she  was  strung  up  to  any- 
thing, even  to  being  called  false 
and  fickle,  if  that  were  necessary 
to  relieve  Sir  Peter's  feelings. 

He  was  still  at  the  writing-table, 
scribbling  away  against  time  ;  but 
he  threw  down  his  pen  as  she 
entered,  and  came  towards  her. 
"Well,  little  one,"  he  said,  with 
his  usual  grave  smile,  "so  you 
have  had  your  polo  after  all — and 
who  won  the  game  1 " 

"  The  game — the  game  ? "  she 
stammered,  quite  taken  aback,  for 
she  had  been  armed  for  anger,  or 
at  least  cold  displeasure,  and  she 
was  not  armed  for  this ;  "  it  was 
no  game." 

"What  was  it,  then1?  Terrible 
earnest  1 " — and  he  drew  her  to- 
wards him  to  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  shall  hear  what  it  was," 
she  said,  with  a  sudden  display  of 
icy  dignity,  as  she  disengaged  her- 
self from  his  arm.  "  You  shall 
hear  what  it  was  —  to-morrow," 
and,  abruptly  turning,  she  left  the 
room. 
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LOVE,     LOVE     EVEIi! 
BY    FERDINAND    FREILIGKATH. 

OH  love,  as  long  as  love  you  can ! 

Oh  love,  as  long  as  love  you  may  ! 
The  time  is  coming  when  you  will  stand 

By  graves,  and  weep  the  hours  away. 

Be  careful  within  your  heart  to  nurse 
Warm  love  that  fears  not  to  be  shown, 

As  long  as  one  other  heart  shall  beat 
Warmly  in  answer  to  your  own ! 

And  if  one  bareth  his  breast  to  you, 

Repay  the  trust  with  love's  kindly  power; 

Make  sunny  his  days  as  they  pass  and  glad, 
And  cloud  not  with  sorrow  one  single  hour. 

Ah,  cruel  words  are  quickly  said, 

So  keep  close  guard  upon  your  tongue. 

"  They  never  were  meant  to  wound  ! "  you  say, 
But  he  goes  on  his  way,  and  his  heart  is  wrung. 

Oh  love,  as  long  as  love  you  can  ! 

Oh  love,  as  long  as  love  you  may  ! 
The  time  is  coming  when  you  will  stand 

By  graves,  and  weep  the  hours  away. 

Then  you  will  kneel  down  beside  his  grave, 
And  bury  your  streaming  eyes — alas, 

They  never  will  look  on  his  face  again ! — 
Deep  in  the  long  damp  churchyard  grass. 

And  you'll  cry,   "Oh  look,  look  down  on  me, 
Weeping  here  by  thy  grave  in  vain  ! 

Forgive  my  words,  if  they  hurt !     Oh  God, 
They  never  were  meant  to  give  thee  pain  ! " 
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But  he  sees  and  he  hears  you  not,  nor  conies 
Again  to  be  clasped  to  your  breast.     Ah,  no  ! 

The  lips  that  kissed  you  so  oft  will  ne'er 
Say,   "  I  forgave  thee  long  ago  ! " 

'Twas  so  !     Long  since  he  forgave  you,  but  still 

Many  and  many  a  hot  tear  fell 
For  you,  and  the  bitter  words  you  spoke ; 

But  hush  !     He  resteth, — with  him  'tis  well ! 


Oh  love,  as  long  as  love  you  can  ! 

Oh  love,  as  long  as  love  you  may ! 
The  time  is  coming  when  you  will  stand 

By  graves,  and  weep  the  hours  away. 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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FRANCE    AND    HER    NEIGHBOURS. 


IT  is  now  nearly  forty  years 
since  proclamation  was  made  that 
war  was  thenceforth  at  an  end, 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
for  the  future  to  live  together  in 
unity,  peace,  and  concord.  Yet 
we  have  had  at  least  five  great 
wars  since  then  in  Europe  alone, 
and  the  greatest  preoccupation  of 
European  statesmen  is  now  to  de- 
lay as  long  as  possible  the  outbreak 
of  the  sixth.  The  one  quarter 
from  which  this  outbreak  is  almost 
certain  to  come  is  therefore  natu- 
rally the  point  on  which  the  great- 
est interest  centres.  We  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  must  come,  even  if  in- 
voluntarily, from  the  nation  which 
has  suffered  such  cruel  humilia- 
tion and  such  actual  loss  in  the 
immediate  past.  In  France  alone 
there  exists,  not  perhaps  a  gen- 
eral desire  for  war,  but  at  least 
a  universal  conviction  that  war 
must  and  shall  come,  it  may 
be  in  two  years  or  in  ten,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  is  to  be  under- 
taken with  a  deliberate  motive. 
It  will  not  be  criminal  but  just — 
and  all  good  Frenchmen  love  fine 
words — for  a  nation  which  seeks 
only  to  recover  its  own  and  to 
regain  its  proper  position  in 
Europe.  Of  course  the  Govern- 
ment, when  there  is  one,  is  always 
full  of  peaceable  professions,  and 
there  are  a  few  honest  politicians 
and  journalists  who  maintain  that 
the  real  interests  of  France  can 
only  be  served  by  a  prolonged 
peace ;  but  even  they  would  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  stand  against 
the  fever  of  enthusiasm  that  would 
be  provoked  by  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  war.  For  the  desire  for 
the  Revanclie  is  no  wild  conception 
of  exaggerated  chauvinism,  but 


the  deliberate  sentiment  of  a  keen- 
ly patriotic  race,  anxious  to  remove 
the  stigma  which  they  believe  still 
attaches  to  them  on  account  of  the 
defeat  of  1870. 

One  argument  put  forward  by 
the  peace  party  is,  that  in  a  war 
with  Germany  defeat  must  mean 
utter  ruin,  and  victory  means  ab- 
solute despotism.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  which  will  be  too  great 
a  reward  for  the  man  who  can  win 
back  Alsace-Lorraine  :  even  should 
he  be  without  ambition,  and  of 
purely  patriotic  aims,  great  power 
in  the  State,  if  not  supreme  power, 
will  be  forced  upon  him,  and  any 
one  who  has  the  courage  to  raise  a 
voice  of  warning  will  be  denounced 
as  a  traitor.  But  this  argument 
is  no  longer  of  any  avail  with  a 
nation  that  is  weary  to  the  death 
of  the  freedom  which  consists  in 
the  absence  of  a  leader.  If  there 
is  a  man  capable  of  recovering  the 
lost  provinces,  the  nation  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  put  him  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Indeed  the  search 
for  a  leader  is  carried  at  the  present 
time  to  the  strangest  extremes. 
Surely  none  but  the  forlornest  of 
hopes  could  find  a  fitting  leader  in 
M.  Boulanger ;  yet  such  a  man 
has  a  party  which  has  stuck  to 
him  through  reverse  and  ridicule, 
and  has  made  him  for  the  time 
being  practically  the  first  man  in 
France.  Many  causes  have  no 
doubt  combined  to  make  him  so : 
the  vague  feeling  of  discontent 
with  the  existing  order  of  things 
and  desire  for  a  change  of  some 
kind,  so  prevalent  in  France  just 
now,  has  done  much ;  and  much 
temporary  help  has  been  given, 
too,  by  politicians  of  various 
parties,  who  believe — as  one  of 
the  cleverest,  if  not  the  most 
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powerful,  of  their  number  has 
said — that  "  le  Boulangisme  n'est 
qu'un  pont "  over  which  their 
party  is  to  step  into  power.  But 
so  far  as  the  movement  is  a 
national  one,  its  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  almost  despairing 
hope  that  here  possibly  may  be 
found  a  man  who  will  again  raise 
France  to  her  old  position  among 
the  nations  of  Europe;  and  it  is 
unquestionable  that,  could  he  show 
that  this  hope  was  justified,  there 
would  be  but  one  cry  throughout 
the  country — Away  with  all  the 
Floquets,  and  Ferrys,  and  Clemen- 
ceaux  in  France,  and  room  for 
not'  bratf  general  and  his  black 
charger !  And  if  the  Republic 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  glorious 
career  that  opens  before  him  and 
before  France,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Republic. 

Of  course,  in  words  and  show 
there  is  nothing  but  peace  desired. 
War,  it  is  true,  will  come,  but  it 
will  be  entirely  the  fault  of  Ger- 
many. In  any  case,  it  is  the  obvi- 
ous duty  of  patriotic  Frenchmen 
to  keep  their  country  in  the  high- 
est state  of  military  preparation. 
The  most  ardent  peace-lovers  are 
bound  to  admit  this.  Even  M. 
Ernest  Lavisse,1  while  expressing 
in  the  preface  to  his  '  Essais  sur 
1'Allemagne  Imperiale '  a  confi- 
dent expectation  of  the  time  when 
France,  by  giving  up  her  own 
armaments,  shall  inaugurate  a  new 
era  of  universal  peace,  admits  that 
the  warlike  preparations  cannot  be 
abandoned  yet  awhile.  For  the 
present  "every  Frenchman  must 
be  ready  to  obey  at  once  any  or- 
ders received  by  telegraph,  and  all 
France  is  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Minister  for  War."  Something 
might  be  done  if  Germany  would 
quietly  give  back  the  annexed 


provinces,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
very  probable  contingency;  but  even 
then  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  dis- 
arming would  be  safe,  for  he  knows 
that  the  Germans  are  always  hun- 
gering for  war.  The  German  em- 
pire, he  tells  us,  naturally  tends 
towards  war.  It  was  born  of  war ; 
and  it  can  only  live  by  war.  It  pos- 
sesses at  the  present  time  an  enor- 
mous army,  even  superior  to  that 
of  1871,  and  it  is  bound  to  use  it. 
"It  would  be  absurd  to  employ 
such  forces  for  a  mere  parade." 
M.  Lavisse  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  German  soldiers,  both  good 
and  badj  indeed,  his  account  of 
his  own  experiences  of  the  in- 
vasion in  the  department  of  the 
Aisne  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  his  book.  He 
speaks  of  them  fairly  enough, 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness  at  times 
at  which  we  cannot  wonder,  con- 
sidering that  the  article  on  the 
invasion  was  written  in  1871 ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  with  sufficient 
impartiality.  He  has  lived  with 
them — or  rather  they  have  lived 
with  him  —  and  they  told  him 
wonderful  things  about  Germany. 
Strange  to  say,  he  appears  to  have 
taken  all  the  swaggering  vapour- 
ings  of  the  young  soldiers  with  the 
most  perfect  seriousness,  and  sets 
them  down  as  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  national  sentiment. 
That  Russia  has  not  yet  been 
wantonly  attacked,  that  Austria 
still  retains  her  German  provinces, 
must,  we  suppose,  be  attributed 
to  external  circumstances ;  for  M. 
Lavisse  does  not  seem  to  have 
seen  any  reason  for  altering  his 
opinion  that  a  craving  for  con- 
quest is  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  German  people.  His  book  is, 
indeed,  a  mere  collection  of  super- 
ficial magazine  articles — published 
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at  intervals  during  the  last  seven- 
teen years — which  may  amuse  and 
may  alarm  his  readers,  but  can  be 
of  little  service  as  affording  a  true 
picture  of  his  country's  great 
rival. 

A  more  trustworthy  estimate 
of  the  points  in  which  Germany 
is  to  be  feared,  of  her  strength 
and  her  resources,  is  given  in 
the  valuable  work  of  M.  Charles 
Grad1  on  'The  German  People.' 
M.  Grad  is  a  German  subject, 
and  exercises  his  right  as  a  Ger- 
man citizen  by  sitting  in  the 
Reichstag  as  member  for  his 
native  province ;  but  his  book, 
which  seems  to  us  of  greater 
solidity  and  importance  than  that 
of  M.  Lavisse,  is  written  entirely 
for  French  readers.  He  speaks 
of  Germany  as  a  foreign  country, 
with  which  he  happens  to  be  so 
well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to 
impart  information  on  the  subject 
to  his  compatriots.  His  conclu- 
sions are  carefully  drawn,  partly 
from  official  statistics,  partly  from 
personal  observation,  and  his  work 
is  characterised  throughout  by  the 
most  scrupulous  fairness. 

To  M.  Grad  one  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  to  France  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
increase  of  the  German  population. 
In  the  fifteen  years  following  the 
Franco-German  war  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  as  he  points 
out,  increased  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  six  millions,  giving  an 
average  growth  of  400,000  a-year. 
In  comparison  with  this,  we  find 
that  France  has  only  increased 
her  numbers  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions  in  fifty  years,  from 
1831  to  1881,  a  period  which  in- 
cludes, indeed,  the  loss  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  also  the  acquisition 


of  Savoy  and  Nice.  A  truer 
estimate,  however,  is  supplied  by 
a  comparison  of  the  census  of 

1885  in   Germany   with    that   of 

1886  in  France.     From  these  re- 
turns we  find  that  the  growth  of 
the  German  population  in  the  pre- 
vious five  years  was  actually  treble 
that  of  France  ;   and  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  amount   of 
German  emigration,   the   contrast 
will  be  still  more  striking.     With 
this    increase   of    numbers    comes 
naturally  increase  of  power.     As 
the  population  grows,  so  does  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  State, 
and    even   its   actual    commercial 
prosperity,  for  there  is  no  capital 
so  valuable  as  human  capital  to  a 
civilised  nation.    Our  author  shows 
us  how  the   pre-eminence  of   the 
older  nations  in  Europe  has  been 
continually  lessened  by  the  admis- 
sion of  new  countries  to  rank  as 
first-class  Powers.     In  1700,  Great 
Britain     and     the    Empire    were 
the    only    rivals   that    France  re- 
quired to  take  into  consideration. 
In  the  course   of  the   eighteenth 
century,  Russia,  always  formidable 
from  the  enormous  masses  of  its 
population,  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  great  Power  in  Europe  ;  while 
Prussia  gradually  increased  in  im- 
portance, till  it  took  an  acknow- 
ledged position  in  the   first  rank 
after   the   wars    of  Napoleon.    A 
fifth  competitor  is  now  furnished 
by  Italy.    The  rise  of  these  new 
Powers    naturally  lessens   the  in- 
fluence  of   the    older   nations    in 
Europe,  and  must  prove  fatal  to 
those  who  do  not  keep    up  with 
their  advance.     If  France  is  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  position  she 
has  already  gained,  instead  of  con- 
tinually striving  to  keep   up  her 
power,  the  other  nations  will  pass 
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her  in  the  race,  and  she  must  lose 
her  position  as  a  first-class  Power. 
In  fifty  years,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  M.  Cheysson  of  the 
Societe  d'Economie  Sociale  of  Paris, 
if  the  increase  of  population  of  the 
different  great  Powers  maintains 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  European  nations  remain 
as  they  are  now,  the  population  of 
France  will  only  represent  seven 
per  cent  of  the  total ;  so  that,  in 
rather  more  than  two  centuries, 
the  part  of  France  in  numbers  and 
consequent  power  will  have  fallen 
from  one-third  to  one-fourteenth. 

A  more  immediate  danger  to 
France  results  from  the  necessary 
overflow  of  such  a  great  and  ever- 
growing population.  M.  Grad  in- 
vokes the  most  serious  attention 
of  French  statesmen  to  the  temp- 
tation that  a  rich  and  under-popu- 
lated country  offers  to  "  neighbours 
who  find  their  territory  has  grown 
too  small  for  them  to  live  on  it 
with  comfort,  but  who  are  con- 
scious of  their  strength,  and  who 
are  moved  by  their  necessities  to 
demand  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
laid  up  by  their  side."  The  in- 
crease of  population  is  a  force 
which  naturally  pushes  outwards, 
and  it  is  continually  becoming  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  find 
a  legitimate  outlet  for  it.  No 
doubt  a  great  effort  has  been  made 
to  supply  this  want  by  the  colo- 
nial policy  on  which  the  German 
Government  has  at  last  embarked. 
In  former  years  emigration  from 
Germany  was  directed  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  United  States,  which 
received  a  greater  number  of  im- 
migrants from  Germany  than  from 
any  other  country  except  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  it  was 
found  that  these  emigrants  were 
entirely  lost  to  their  country.  The 
German  settler  became  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  heart  and 


soul,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
born  in  the  moon  for  all  the  good 
he  was  to  his  native  country. 
More  than  that,  he  feloniously 
took  away  with  him  the  excellent 
education  to  which  his  native 
country  had  given  so  much  care, 
besides  his  strong  German  consti- 
tution and  a  certain  portion  of 
German  effects.  In  a  methodical 
manner  truly  German, — counting 
the  amount  spent  on  the  education 
of  each  emigrant,  his  pecuniary 
value  as  a  workman,  and  the  actual 
property  he  took  with  him, — it  has 
been  estimated  that  every  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  took  away 
from  Germany  the  value  of  230 
million  marks;  so  that  the  four 
millions  who  left  their  country  for 
the  United  States  in  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years,  represent  an  en- 
tire loss  to  Germany  of  more  than 
450  millions  sterling,  or  more  than 
double  the  whole  amount  of  the 
French  indemnity.  To  avoid  this 
loss,  the  greatest  endeavours  are 
now  made  to  direct  the  current 
of  emigration  to  the  German  set- 
tlements recently  formed  in  Africa 
and  Australasia.  These  colonies, 
however,  do  not  offer  the  same  in- 
ducements to  emigrants  as  can  be 
found  in  America.  German  pea- 
sants cannot  go  out  to  settle  in 
Namaqua  Land  or  New  Guinea  as 
they  do  in  America,  and  live  there 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
most  of  the  German  settlements 
native  labour  alone  is  employed, 
and  there  is  no  place  for  poor  emi- 
grants. The  colonial  policy  may 
have  been  started  with  the  object 
of  providing  a  country  which 
would  receive  the  overflow  of  the 
empire  and  employ  it  for  its  own 
profit,  but  from  this  point  of  view 
it  must  be  considered  a  failure.  As 
an  opening  for  German  commercial 
enterprise,  the  colonies  have  done 
much,  and,  M.  Grad  thinks,  will 
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do  more,  though  recent  events 
may  lead  us  to  doubt  this  theory. 
As  providing  a  new  country  for 
German  emigrants  to  settle  in, 
they  are  practically  useless. 

The  intentions  of  the  imperial 
Government  are  directly  opposed 
to  any  idea  of  throwing  away  the 
superabundant  population,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  they  desire  to 
turn  to  a  distinct  use.  If  the 
means  cannot  be  found  of  employ- 
ing it  abroad,  the  only  alternative 
seems  to  be  the  expansion  of  the 
German  territory  at  home.  It  is 
no  silly  dream  of  conquest  and 
glory  that  will  lead  Germany  to 
break  the  bounds  with  which  she  is 
at  present  contented,  but  a  deliberate 
scheme  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
the  empire  till  its  full  development 
is  reached.  Much  may  be  done  in 
the  name  of  German  unity  alone  ; 
indeed,  the  inclusion  in  the  empire 
of  outlying  German  States  can  only 
be  considered  a  matter  of  time. 
The  word  "  German  "  is  capable  of 
a  large  interpretation.  Holland, 
Belgium,  German  Switzerland,  the 
German  portions  of  Austria  and 
the  Tyrol,  even  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia,  are  made  to  fall  within 
what  are  called  the  natural  limits 
of  the  empire.  It  is  not  even  ne- 
cessary to  prove  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  of  any  of  these 
provinces  is  of  German  origin ;  it 
is  quite  sufficient  that  it  contains  a 
sufficient  number  of  German  com- 
munities, whom  their  brethren  can- 
not suffer  to  be  absorbed  in  a  foreign 
nation.  It  is  no  matter  whether 
the  said  communities  are  happier 
as  they  are ;  it  is  at  any  rate  the 
duty  of  their  kindred  to  teach 
them  to  appreciate  the  joys  of  Ger- 
man unity.  Twenty  years  ago 
writers  were  not  wanting  who  re- 
minded their  countrymen  of  the 
lost  treasure  that  lay  far  away 
among  the  Vosges,  where  men  of 
German  blood  still  groaned  under 


the  infernal  tyranny  of  the  for- 
eigner. 

"  Doch  dort  an  den  Vogesen 
Liegt  ein  verlornes  Gut, 
Da  gilt  es  deutsches  Blut 
Vom  Hollenjoch  zu  losen." 

For  the  "  yoke  of  hell,"  read  the 
sovereignty  of  France.  It  does 
not  appear  that  M.  Grad's  com- 
patriots have  yet  succeeded  in  iden- 
tifying the  German  empire  with 
paradise. 

But  the  cry  for  the  completion 
of  German  unity  can  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  relations  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  Though  some 
German  atlases  include  the  whole 
of  Flanders  in  Germany,  as  the 
term  should  be  probably  under- 
stood, it  must  be  at  least  some  time 
before  the  yoke  can  be  lifted  from 
the  necks  of  the  suffering  Teutons 
of  Dunkirk  and  Lille.  But  little 
relief  from  overcrowding  can  come 
from  the  absorption  of  the  densely 
populated  states  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  ;  and  if  an  outlet  is  wanted 
for  the  superfluous  numbers,  why 
should  it  not  be  sought  in  the  rich 
provinces  of  France  1  At  any  rate, 
the  mere  presence  of  that  enormous 
mass  of  men,  consolidated  and  dis- 
ciplined as  no  other  nation  in 
Europe  can  be,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Yosges,  cannot  but  be  felt  as 
a  standing  menace.  Sooner  or  later, 
it  is  but  natural  to  fear,  this  great 
mass  must  be  pushed  forward  by 
its  own  weight,  and  there  will  be 
a  fresh  eruption  into  France,  still 
more  terrible  than  that  of  1870. 
It  is  no  small  party  in  France 
which  thinks  the  wisest  thing 
would  be  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
before  Germany  gets  yet  more 
powerful.  One  decisive  check 
to  her  advance,  and  the  conse- 
quences might  be  enormous;  the 
great  fabric  of  the  united  empire 
would  be  shaken  to  its  very  foun- 
dations. 
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It  is  a  favourite  delusion  among 
a  certain  class  of  French  writers, 
that  the  empire  is  by  no  means  so 
strong  as  it  looks  ;  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  imperial  system  is  deeply 
felt  and  resented;  and  that  the 
nations  of  the  south  become  more 
disaffected  every  day.  M.  Grad  is 
by  no  means  of  this  opinion.  To 
him,  "  the  work  of  German  unity  is 
from  henceforth  irrevocable,  and 
though  subject  to  occasional  inter- 
missions, goes  steadily  forward  to 
its  completion."  The  solidarity  of 
the  empire  has  been  assured  by  the 
policy  of  the  central  Government, 
which  seeks  above  all  to  Germanise 
every  portion  of  its  territory.  Ger- 
many cannot,  any  more  than  other 
European  nations,  claim  to  be  in- 
habited by  one  race  alone.  There 
are  German,  Slav,  and  Celtic  ele- 
ments in  Germany,  just  as  there  are 
German  and  Celtic  in  France.  The 
very  language,  even,  of  which  Arndt 
sings  so  boastfully,  that  the  German 
may  call  every  land  his — 

"So  weit  die  deutsche  Zunge  klingt," 

that  language  itself  is  a  mere  com- 
promise. It  is  not  the  native 
speech  of  any  part  of  Germany ; 
but  a  conventional  medium  of  com- 
munication, devised  for  the  various 
races  to  be  able  to  understand 
each  other.  But  it  is  the  only  lan- 
guage that  has  any  legal  standing 
in  Germany,  just  as  it  is  only  as 
Germans  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  imperial  territory  can  even  be 
admitted  to  exist.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  there  are  no  Poles  in 
Posen,  no  Danes  in  Schleswig,  no 
Frenchmen  in  Elsass-Lothringen. 
In  many  cases — particularly  that 
of  Posen — the  old  nationality  has 
been  stamped  out  by  the  exercise 
of  great  severity.  The  patriotic 
deputy  of  Alsace  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Poles  who  have  suf- 
fered in  times  past  what  his  coun- 
trymen have  to  endure  now,  But 


his  sense  of  justice  will  not  allow 
him  to  condemn  entirely  measures 
which  conduce  certainly  to  the 
collective  advantage  of  the  empire. 
In  Germany,  he  tells  us,  the  pro- 
portion of  subjects  speaking  a  for- 
eign language  is  now  not  more 
than  8  per  cent,  in  consequence  of 
the  policy  of  "  Germanisation  "  : — 

"  Whether  we  approve  or  disap- 
prove its  application,  the  efforts  of  the 
German  Government  to  bring  the 
whole  population  of  the  empire  to 
unity  of  language  have  a  political  ten- 
dency, the  effects  of  which  certainly 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
power  of  the  empire.  Every  man  of 
feeling  is  deeply  wounded  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  his  mother  tongue.  Rea- 
sons of  State  explain  the  offence  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  individuals  in 
the  higher  interest  of  the  com- 
munity." 

In  Austria  we  find  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  policy  pursued.  The 
various  nationalities  are  religiously 
preserved,  instead  of  being  extir- 
pated. Almost  every  fraction  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  has 
a  certain  measure  of  autonomy, 
and  some  are  practically  indepen- 
dent. Each  has  its  own  language 
and  its  own  schools,  "  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  central  authority." 
These  different  systems,  says  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces whose  national  spirit  the 
Germ  an  Government  is  deliberately 
applying  itself  to  crush  out,  point 
to  inevitable  results — the  constant 
increase  of  the  power  and  solidarity 
of  Germany,  and  the  rapid  weak- 
ening and  final  dismemberment  of 
Austria  and  Turkey,  "neither  of 
which  have  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming the  peoples  assembled  un- 
der a  common  dominion  into  a  real 
Austrian  or  Turkish  nation."  M. 
Grad  recently  visited  at  Prague 
an  asylum  for  idiots,  where  "  the 
German-speaking  inmates  were  se- 
parated from  those  of  Czech  ex- 
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traction  for  the  satisfaction  of 
public  opinion."  This  is  the  very 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Home 
Rule. 

Of  all  the  forces  that  have  most 
contributed  to  produce  and  main- 
tain German  unity,  none  has  been, 
in  M.  Grad's  opinion,  of  such  value 
as  the  national  army.  The  surest 
bond  of  fellowship  is  that  of  hav- 
ing fought  together.  The  same 
force  has  produced  the  same  re- 
sults in  France  and  Italy.  For 
five  centuries  Italy  had  a  common 
language  and  literature  without 
becoming  a  nation ;  five  or  six 
years  of  a  national  army  have  suf- 
ficed to  effect  its  union  before  our 
eyes.  France,  too,  had  no  real 
unity  till  the  day  "  when  Proven- 
9als  and  Normans,  Alsacians  and 
Bretons,  assembled  in  the  same 
regiments  under  the  same  stand- 
ards, formed  the  French  nation." 
It  is  indeed  the  recollection  of  this 
united  French  army  which,  in 
M.  Grad's  opinion,  makes  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  why  Alsace 
should  belong  to  France  and  not 
to  Germany.  Similarly,  in  Ger- 
many the  army  has  the  greatest 
effect  in  keeping  up  the  idea  of 
a  common  nationality.  No  other 
imperial  institution  has  the  same 
influence.  The  merest  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  of  war  is  enough 
to  silence  factions  in  Germany. 
"Bavarians  and  Wiirtembergers, 
forgetting  their  particularist  grud- 
ges, rush  forward  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  hated  Prus- 
sians. Under  the  national  banner 
there  are  none  but  Germans,  obey- 
ing a  common  discipline." 

German  discipline  is  almost  a 
by-word  in  France,  where,  foolish- 
ly enough,  it  is  cited  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  German  soldier.  He 
is  a  formidable  adversary  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  no  credit  to  him  ;  he  does 
not  fight  because  he  is  naturally 
brave  or  patriotic,  but  simply  be- 


cause his  officer  tells  him  to  fight, 
and  he  dare  not  disobey.  The 
whole  army  is  a  mere  machine,  an 
engine  of  war — a  very  terrible  and 
dangerous  one — but  only  formida- 
ble as  an  ironclad  or  a  mitrail- 
leuse is  formidable,  and  taking  as 
little  individual  part  in  anything 
it  does.  No  one  speaks  of  the 
gallantry  of  a  torpedo,  or  the  hero- 
ism of  a  piece  of  armour-plating; 
and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  apply 
such  terms  to  the  German  army, 
which  is  just  as  mechanical  a  con- 
trivance as  any  other.  There  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  this  view.  For- 
tunately for  himself,  the  German  is 
usually  quite  content  to  feel  that 
he  is  only  one  of  the  wheels  of  a 
great  machine,  as  he  knows  that 
it  is  these  wheels  that  make  the 
whole  thing  go.  But  M.  Grad 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the 
German  discipline.  To  him  it 
seems  the  very  incarnation  of  all 
soldierly  qualities  : — 

"  The  tried  discipline  of  the  Ger- 
man army  puts  in  the  hands  of  its 
leaders  a  docile  and  sure  instrument, 
on  which  they  can  absolutely  rely. 
The  troops  of  other  countries  may 
have  more  dash,  more  fire,  a  more 
impetuous  attack.  By  temperament 
and  education  the  German  soldier 
submits  himself  to  a  strict  obedience, 
which  is  all  the  more  valuable  a  quality 
in  an  army  which  is  also  excellently 
officered  and  very  strong  in  numbers. 
Obedience  and  respect  for  authority, 
what  a  security  they  offer  for  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  what  an  advan- 
tage in  war  ! " 

M.  Grad  insists  much  upon  the 
value  attached  to  the  army,  and 
the  incessant  efforts  employed  to 
keep  it  in  a  perfectly  efficient  state. 
The  foundation  on  which  the  em- 
pire is  built  is  the  national  army, 
which  forms  its  chief  strength  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  The  re- 
sult, in  fact,  of  the  military  organ- 
isation of  Germany,  is  not  only  its 
union,  but  what  M.  Grad  calls  its 
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"  Prussification."  The  Prussian 
Government  has  always  attached 
the  greatest  importance  to  military 
organisation.  In  the  old  days  of 
the  North  German  Confederation, 
it  was  by  the  influence  of  her  great 
military  force  that  Prussia  could 
impose  her  will  on  the  Diet.  In 
1867  the  adoption  of  the  Prussian 
military  system  by  the  Southern 
States  was  made  a  condition  of 
their  admission  to  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federation of  the  North.  By  the 
constitution  of  1870,  the  Prussian 
system  became  the  system  of  the 
empire,  even  to  its  smallest  details. 
Every  German  is  now  bound  to  a 
certain  term  of  military  service, 
through  which  he  becomes  the  ab- 
solute vassal  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
German  federal  army.  The  mili- 
tary articles  of  the  constitution 
practically  invest  the  Emperor 
with  absolute  and  irresponsible 
control  over  all  Germany. 

"  All  German  troops,"  says  the 
sixty-fourth  article,  "are  obliged  to 
obey  unconditionally  the  Emperor's 
orders.  This  obligation  is  contained 
in  the  military  oath.  The  officer  in 
command  of  each  contingent,  as  well 
as  all  officers  commanding  troops  in 
more  than  one  contingent,  and  all 
commanders  of  fortresses,  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  Emperor.  The  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  take  the 
military  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
The  appointment  of  generals  and  offi- 
cers acting  as  generals  in  any  parti- 
cular contingent,  depends,  in  every 
case,  upon  the  approbation  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Emperor  has  the  right  of 
choosing  officers  from  any  contingent 
of  the  imperial  army  by  removal,  with 
or  without  promotion,  for  employ- 
ments designated  by  him  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  empire,  either  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,  or  in  the  other  contin- 
gents." 

In  addition,  the  Emperor  has 
the  power  of  erecting  fortresses  in 
any  portion  of  the  imperial  terri- 


tory. It  is  "  not  only  his  right, 
but  his  duty,"  to  take  such  meas- 
ures to  keep  up  the  numbers  and 
efficiency  of  the  army  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Most  important  of  all  is 
his  power,  as  federal  commander- 
in-chief,  to  declare  any  portion  of 
the  imperial  territory  under  a  state 
of  siege,  even  in  case  of  internal 
troubles.  He  can  thus  make  him- 
self absolute  military  dictator,  as 
all  power  passes  from  the  civil  to 
the  military  authorities  when  the 
state  of  siege  is  declared,  and  the 
latter  are  directly  under  his  own 
control.  No  other  State  in  Ger- 
many has  this  power. 

The  three  southern  kingdoms 
alone  have  retained  any  control 
over  their  troops  ;  the  other  States 
have  gradually  allowed  their  forces 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.  Even  of  these  three, 
Bavaria  is  the  only  one  which 
retains  its  own  military  organisa- 
tion and  the  right  of  appointing 
superior  officers,  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  put  itself  under  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor  in  case  of  mob- 
ilisation. Saxony  and  Wiirtem- 
berg  have  each  their  own  min- 
isters of  war,  and  each  furnish  an 
army-corps  to  the  federal  army, 
which  is  exclusively  recruited  in 
their  own  dominions.  But  their 
authority  is  really  limited  to  the 
appointment  of  subordinate  officers 
and  the  employment  of  their  troops 
for  police  purposes  within  their 
territories.  They  have  also  the 
right  of  inspection,  and  they  must 
receive  notice  of  all  promotions 
and  appointments  made  by  the 
imperial  authorities  in  connection 
with  their  troops,  "in  considera- 
tion of.  their  privileges  as  sover- 
eigns." But  they  have  only  the 
right  to  approve  such  measures, 
not  to  disapprove.  All  other  mili- 
tary authority  belongs  to  the  Em- 
peror alone.  Some  powers  are  in- 
deed reserved  to  the  war  commit- 
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tee  of  the  Federal  Council,  but  the 
Council  is  not  allowed  to  appoint 
this  committee,  or  that  upon  naval 
affairs,  itself;  the  members  are 
nominated  by  the  Emperor  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  federal 
forces. 

Thus  the  army,  as  M.  Grad 
points  out,  is  of  quite  as  great 
use  within  the  German  empire 
as  it  can  be  outside.  It  has 
materially  strengthened  the  bonds 
which  bind  the  empire  together, 
and  has,  above  all,  been  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  furthering  the  work 
of  centralisation  for  which  the 
Prussian  Government  is  so  eager. 
Other  methods  of  advancing  the 
same  object  are  provided  by  the 
imperial  constitution.  The  Em- 
peror has  alone  the  right  of  declar- 
ing war  and  making  peace,  of  con- 
cluding alliances  and  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  receiving  and  ac- 
crediting ambassadors  in  the  name 
of  Germany,  convoking  and  dis- 
solving the  imperial  chambers,  of 
promulgating  the  imperial  laws 
and  enforcing  them.  This  consti- 
tution, once  established,  can  prac- 
tically never  be  changed  except  by 
the  grace  and  favour  of  the  ruling 
State.  No  motion  for  any  consti- 
tutional reform  can  be  accepted  by 
the  Federal  Council  if  it  is  opposed 
by  fourteen  votes,  and  Prussia  has 
seventeen  out  of  the  fifty-eight 
which  make  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Bundesrath.  So  the  influence 
of  the  smaller  States  goes  on  de- 
creasing day  by  day.  Their  opin- 
ion is  not  asked  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions.  Their  laws  are 
abrogated  by  new  codes  drawn  up 
by  the  imperial  assemblies.  ' '  Their 
autonomy,"  M.  Grad  justly  re- 
marks, "  will  shortly  be  restricted 
to  the  control  of  the  local  police, 
local  poor-laws,  and  the  care  of 
local  highways." 

There  is,  however,  yet  one  ex- 


ception to  the  absolute  centralisa- 
tion for  which  Prince  Bismarck 
works  so  hard.  The  imperial  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  got  full  hold 
upon  the  national  purse.  In  the 
old  constitution  of  the  Zollverein, 
the  common  revenues  were  divided 
among  the  various  States  according 
to  their  population,  and  the  annual 
deficit  was  supplied  by  contribu- 
tions in  the  same  proportion.  The 
expenses  of  the  empire  proved  too 
great  to  be  managed  in  this  simple 
method ;  the  deficit  was  such  that 
the  smaller  States  could  not  pay 
a  sufficient  contribution  without 
burdening  themselves  with  debt. 
It  is  true  there  was  the  French 
indemnity  to  count  upon  at  first ; 
but,  in  M.  Grad's  opinion,  this 
sum,  great  as  it  was,  did  more 
harm  than  good.  The  raising  of 
prices  was  one  of  its  immediate 
effects;  a  certain  recklessness  in 
the  outlay  of  the  first  two  or  three 
years  was  another.  Later  on,  the 
new  burden  of  the  imperial  expen- 
diture began  to  make  itself  felt ; 
the  indemnity  money  was  gone, 
and  the  nation  no  richer.  There 
were  even  heavier  charges  to  be 
borne  than  in  the  old  days  of  dis- 
union. To  meet  these  complaints 
the  central  Government  proposed  a 
perfectly  plain  and  straightforward 
scheme  to  abolish  the  old  system 
of  contributions  and  substitute 
direct  imperial  taxation.  The 
Reichstag  were  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover the  mark  of  the  beast  upon 
this  fair  proposal.  Once  the  con- 
tributions are  abolished,  the  smaller 
States  are  reduced  to  absolute  sub- 
jection to  the  central  authority ; 
it  is  the  one  point  in  which  they 
yet  maintain  a  partial  independ- 
ence. And  the  right  of  making 
up  a  certain  portion  of  the  impe- 
rial budget  they  have  maintained 
so  far.  Probably  the  imperial 
Government  will  in  the  end  get 
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perfect  control  of  the  purse;  at 
present  it  must  content  itself  with 
the  sword  and  the  scales.  The 
contributions  as  at  present  fixed 
are  not  quite  equal  to  a  fourth  of 
the  imperial  expenditure.  More 
than  half  is  supplied  by  the  cus- 
toms revenue — even  of  States  not 
included  in  the  Zollverein, — and 
another  fourth  is  got  from  the  im- 
perial taxation  already  established. 
A  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 
plans  of  the  German  authorities, 
or  indeed  to  any  system  of  govern- 
ment, is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid 
rise  of  Socialism  in  Germany.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  country  have  the 
Socialist  doctrines  had  the  same 
success.  From  the  figures  M. 
Grad  gives  us  of  elections  for  the 
Reichstag,  it  appears  that  their 
voting  strength  in  1887  was 
actually  six  times  as  great  as  it 
was  in  1871.  The  actual  numbers 
are  not  so  formidable,  but  the 
proportion  in  which  they  have 
advanced  is  most  remarkable. 
From  120,000,  which  was  their 
whole  voting  strength  in  1871, 
they  have  risen  to  760,000  in 
1887.  This  is  not  sheer  gain,  for 
the  total  number  of  the  electorate 
has  almost  doubled  in  the  same 
time :  from  under  four  millions 
just  after  the  war,  it  has  now 
reached  seven  millions  and  a  half. 
Nor  is  it  the  greatest  gain  in 
actual  numbers,  but  that  only 
shows  that  time  is  required  to 
develop  it  to  its  full  strength.  In 
strong  contrast  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Socialist  party  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  National  Liberals, 
whom  they  regard  as  their  worst 
enemies.  In  1871  the  National 
Liberal  party  was  by  far  the 
strongest  in  the  State ;  it  was 
the  only  one  which  could  count 
more  than  a  million  voters  in 
the  empire.  In  1887  it  was  hard- 
ly half  as  strong  again,  having 


only  risen  from  1,170,000  to 
1,670,000.  In  the  same  time  the 
Conservative  party,  properly  so 
called,  has  more  than  doubled  its 
numbers — from  550,000  to  nearly 
1,150,000 — and  their  allies  of  the 
Imperial  party  from  340,000  to 
736,000.  The  whole  strength  of 
the  Eight — including  the  two  last- 
named  parties  and  the  extinct  sec- 
tion of  Independent  Conservatives, 
numbering  270,000  voters  in  1871 
— shows  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  increase  as  the  National 
Liberal  party,  except  that  from 
being  slightly  the  weaker  of  the 
two  in  1871,  it  is  now  rather  the 
stronger.  The  Centre,  composed 
of  Clericalists  and  Particularists 
(the  supporters  of  the  interests 
of  particular  States  against  the 
policy  of  centralisation),  have  more 
than  doubled  their  numbers — from 
720,000  to  1,516,000.  The  Pro- 
gressists, who  occupy  a  position 
between  the  National  Liberals  and 
the  Socialists,  have  also  done  well, 
rising  in  the  same  sixteen  years 
from  340,000  to  970,000.  In 
addition  to  the  parties  already 
mentioned,  the  figures  of  the  1887 
election  show  an  Alsace-Lorraine 
vote  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
strong,  almost  the  same  number  of 
Poles,  a  hundred  thousand  Hano- 
verians, and  a  small  contingent  of 
Danes,  all  avowed  enemies  of  the 
empire,  but  whose  political  action, 
at  least,  has  as  yet  done  it  no 
great  harm. 

Socialism  has  undergone  many 
strange  vicissitudes  in  Germany. 
It  has  occurred  to  its  leaders  more 
than  once  to  find  themselves  on 
the  same  side  as  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  to  be  utilised  for  the  further- 
ing of  that  astute  personage's  pro- 
jects. Thus  the  demand  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  was  the 
cherished  project  of  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  was  warmly  supported 
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by  Bismarck  as  being  like  to  prove 
a  valuable  instrument  in  further- 
ing his  schemes  for  national  unity 
—  another  object  for  which  the 
Prussian  statesman  and  the  Social- 
ist leader  fought  side  by  side. 
When  universal  suffrage  was  estab- 
lished, the  Socialists  were  wild  with 
triumph ;  from  this  moment,  they 
said,  we  have  an  army  on  foot. 
This  army,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Grad's  statistics,  its 
growth  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
population  of  the  great  towns  in 
which  it  naturally  finds  its  strong- 
holds, but  of  latter  years  it  has 
even  exceeded  this  proportion.  It 
is  also  by  far  the  best  organised 
party  in  Germany.  Still,  the  tri- 
umphs the  Socialists  were  to  gain 
are  yet  in  the  mists  of  the  future, 
and  the  object  with  which  Prince 
Bismarck  was  their  ally  has  been 
already  gained.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  profited  much  by  his 
assistance. 

The  Socialist  members  of  the 
Reichstag  have  usually  acted  with 
a  moderation  and  decency  which 
is  not  universal  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Though  they  do  not 
conceal  their  ulterior  aims,  the 
schemes  they  have  laid  before  the 
assembly  have  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter that,  in  the  words  of  a  Ger- 
man Minister,  quoted  by  M.  Grad, 
"If  these  proposals  expressed  all 
the  ideas  and  intentions  of  their 
promoters,  the  authors  of  the  bill 
might  as  well  sit  on  the  Right  as 
on  the  Left  of  the  Reichstag."  The 
parliamentary  programme  of  1885, 
of  which  our  author  gives  an  ex- 
haustive account,  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  new  organisation  of  labour, 
resting  mainly  upon  three  points — 
the  establishment  of  a  Government 
Labour  Office,  of  Courts  of  Arbi- 
tration to  decide  disputes  between 
employers  and  workmen,  and  of 


mixed  boards  called  Labour  Cham- 
bers, in  all  manufacturing  districts. 
The  chief  Labour  Office  (Reichs- 
arbeitsamt)  at  Berlin  would  be  the 
head  of  a  number  of  district 
offices,  each  with  a  Labour  Coun- 
cillor (Arbeitsrath)  at  its  head, 
which  would  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  in  its  particular 
district  and  report  to  the  central 
authority.  The  Courts  of  Ar- 
bitration (Schiedsgerichte),  which 
were  to  be  formed  by  an  equal 
number  of  employers  and  work- 
men, were  to  form  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance  in  all  trade  disputes. 
The  Labour  Chambers  were  to  act 
as  a  court  of  appeal  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  also  were  to  assist  the 
district  offices  in  examining  the 
condition  of  the  working  men  in 
their  district,  the  abuses  prevalent 
there,  the  possible  reforms,  &c. 
The  real  object  the  Socialist  mem- 
bers declare  to  be  the  acquisition 
of  an  organisation  largely  com- 
posed of  workmen,  one  of  whose 
first  measures  will  be  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  work,  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  production,  so  that 
"the  German  market  will  not 
always  be  flushed  with  wares, 
while  those  who  produce  them 
live  on  starvation  wages,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  consumers  of 
the  products  of  their  labour." 
The  lessening  of  the  hours  of  work 
in  other  nations  has  not,  however, 
been  found  to  retard  production. 
Another  project  is  that  of  equal- 
ising wages  for  all  kinds  of  labour, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  good  or  bad. 
The  millennium  which  did  not 
immediately  follow  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  will  be 
reached  when  the  hours  of  labour 
have  been  diminished.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Reichstag  has  its  own 
opinions;  and  its  committees,  while 
approving  some  of  the  minor  plans 
of  the  Socialists,  directed  solely  to 
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the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  German  operatives,  have  ruth- 
lessly rejected  the  most  politically 
important  proposals,  notably  that 
of  the  Labour  Chambers. 

That  German  workmen  will  be 
gradually  admitted  to  a  greater 
share  in  the  administration  of 
labour  cannot  be  doubted.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  tried  repression  of 
Socialism  by  severe  measures,  and 
has  found  the  principal  result  of 
his  policy  to  be  the  union  of  the 
two  conflicting  factions  of  Social- 
ism, the  followers  of  Lassalle  and 
of  Karl  Marx,  whom  nothing  short 
of  persecution  could  have  united. 
Failing  this,  the  Chancellor  has 
conceived  a  scheme  of  dishing  the 
Socialists  by  utilising  such  of  their 
schemes  as  are  practicable  in  a 
grand  system  of  State  Socialism. 
The  Reichstag  has  shown  itself 
disposed  to  assist  in  reforming 
abuses.  Restrictions  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  Trades- 
unions,  which  the  German  Social- 
ists despise  and  dislike,  will  be 
encouraged.  The  system  of  obli- 
gatory insurance  against  sickness 
and  accident — the  former  paid  by 
the  workman,  the  latter  by  the 
employer — has  done  much  good, 
and  will  do  more.  The  obligatory 
insurance  for  old  age  will  soon 
follow.  These  measures  are  not 
popular  with  the  Socialists,  just 
as  the  Land  Purchase  Act  is  not 
popular  with  the  Parnellites,  be- 
cause they  really  relieve  distress 
in  the  name  of  good  government, 
instead  of  fomenting  it  in  the 
interests  of  disorder.  Not  to 
mention  that  a  properly  controlled 
system  of  State  Socialism  has  no 
little  influence  in  strengthening 
the  Chancellor's  schemes  of  cen- 
tralisation. 

The   most    dangerous    point   of 
German  Socialism,  in  the  opinion 


of  many,  is  its  repudiation  of  the 
idea  of  nationality.  The  Socialist 
workman  regards  himself  as  ein 
vaterlandsloser  Mensch,  a  man  with- 
out a  country.  The  Socialists  of 
the  school  of  Lassalle  were  more 
or  less  patriotic  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Congress  of  Gotha  in  1875, 
when  the  two  rival  factions  co- 
alesced, and  the  united  parties 
adopted  the  theories  of  Karl 
Marx,  by  which  the  operatives 
are  bound  to  give  up  all  ideas  of 
nationality,  and  look  merely  to  the 
cosmopolitan  conspiracy  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  or  the  less 
poor.  Of  course,  all  these  cosmo- 
politans have  to  go  through  the 
army  in  Germany  like  their  fellow- 
citizens,  but  they  make  very  bad 
soldiers,  even  to  a  point  hardly 
creditable  for  the  International 
Society.  Regarding  the  recruits 
from  manufacturing  towns,  whom 
the  Socialists  claim  as  their  disci- 
ples, M.  Grad  quotes  the  opinion  of 
a  German  officer,  Captain  Honig : — 

"Among  the  recruits  from  the 
manufacturing  towns,  drunkenness, 
immorality,  theft,  and  brawling  are 
always  to  be  found.  Brought  up 
without  family,  without  religious 
education,  these  men  lose  in  the  fac- 
tories even  the  education  they  have 
received  at  school.  Offences  are  con- 
stant among  them  as  soon  as  they 
become  soldiers.  Add  to  this  the 
want  of  respect  for  law,  order,  and 
authority,  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  have  grown  up.  .  .  .  Deser- 
tion from  the  garrison,  abandonment 
of  their  posts,  inexactitude  and  un- 
trustworthiness,  are  daily  manifested 
in  this  class.  .  .  .  The  sentiment  of 
honour,  without  which  education  is 
nowhere  possible,  has  been  dried  up 
in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  the 
factories." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Socialism  and  atheism  are  preached 
together  by  the  German  propa- 
gandists. 
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M.  Lavisse  rather  congratulates 
his  countrymen  on  the  existence 
of  these  discordant  elements  in  the 
German  army  ;  but  it  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  their  influence 
is  at  all  widespread  among  the 
soldiers,  though,  with  customary 
coldness,  the  Socialist  leaders 
claim  that  two  soldiers  out  of 
every  three  are  their  disciples. 
In  any  case,  it  is  but  a  feeble  kind 
of  strategy  to  count  on  the  num- 
ber of  rogues  in  the  enemy's  army. 
It  is  true  that  the  Socialists  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but 
there  is  little  ground  to  hope  that 
they  would  favour  France  any 
more  than  their  native  country, 
unless  a  general  massacre  of  bour- 
geois could  be  undertaken  as  a 
preliminary  of  war.  Unless  some 
more  tangible  weak  point  can  be 
shown,  France  is  still  likely  to 
consider  Germany  as  always  her 
most  formidable  enemy. 

The  relations  between  Italy  and 
France  are  upon  an  entirely  differ- 
ent footing  from  those  with  Ger- 
many. Here  there  are  no  time- 
honoured  feuds,  no  immemorial 
jealousies,  and,  above  all,  none  of 
the  race-hatred  which  influences 
French  feeling  towards  the  Em- 
pire. But  there  does  exist,  in- 
stead, another  sentiment  which 
has  the  most  demoralising  effect 
upon  the  imperfect  nature  of  man, 
and  from  which  even  dogs  are  not 
wholly  free.  It  is  a  trying  thing, 
say,  for  a  crack  golfer  to  find  that 
an  opponent,  to  whom  he  has  been 
in  the  act  of  giving  odds,  has  be- 
come quite  his  equal  in  skill,  and 
the  case  is  still  more  exasperating 
when  the  latter  has  received  from 
him  his  first  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  game.  This  is  very 
much  the  kind  of  feeling  which 


produces  the  sort  of  "Confound 
her  impudence"  tone  in  which 
France  is  apt  to  deal  with  Italy. 
French  generosity  has  obviously 
been  carried  too  far,  if  the  result 
of  Solferino  and  Magenta  is  to 
create  a  powerful  rival  for  France, 
instead  of  a  humble  and  grateful 
protegee,  ready  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept instructions  from  Paris.  Italy 
is  ready  enough  to  be  grateful  for 
the  really  great  services  which 
France  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  liberty — though  it  may  be 
occasionally  suggested  that,  after 
all,  Napoleon  did  not  carry  out 
what  he  undertook  to  do,  and 
was  magnificently  recompensed  for 
what  he  did — but  within  reason- 
able limits.  A  nation  cannot  live 
on  gratitude  alone.  It  was  through 
an  alliance  with  another  Power  that 
Italy  acquired  the  province  of 
Venetia,  and  thus  formed  an  ob- 
ligation which  prevented  her  from 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  her 
older  supporter  in  1870,  very  much 
against  the  will  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel. That  this  latter  alliance  is 
still  kept  up,  to  the  apparent  det- 
riment of  the  former,  is,  of  course, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  outcry 
about  ingratitude  which  is  per- 
petually raised  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  feeling  is  intensi- 
fied and  embittered  at  the  idea 
of  Italy  presuming  to  have  a 
real  independent  nationality  at 
all. 

This  feeling  is  most  thoroughly 
represented  by  the  author  of 
.  'L'ltalie  Contemporaine.'1  M. 
Mereu  has  evidently  commenced 
his  work  with  an  object  before 
him;  he  is  a  kind  of  national 
reviewer  who  has  got  a  country  to 
cut  up,  an  insolent  young  nation- 
ality which  has  been  spoken  of  too 
highly  and  must  be  made  to  know 


1  L'ltalie  Contemporaine.      Par  H.  Mdreii.      Paris :  E.  Dentu,  1888. 
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its  faults,  if  only  in  its  own  in- 
terests, that  it  may  be  taught 
not  to  aspire  too  high.  In  this 
character  it  is  his  duty  not  to 
approve  of  anything,  but  there  are 
some  natural  limits  to  his  severity. 
It  is  a  generally  understood  thing 
with  political  disputants  of  every 
kind,  that  they  have  the  people 
on  their  side.  In  their  bitterest 
invectives  against  Italy,  French 
writers  always  remember  that  the 
people  of  Italy  are  not  to  blame. 
Once  free  them  from  the  control 
of  the  sovereigns  and  ministers 
who  lead  them  astray  and  whom 
they  detest,  and  they  would  at 
once  make  Italy  a  French  pro- 
vince. The  bitterest  attacks  are 
reserved  for  the  monarchy.  Not 
that  any  special  amount  of  abuse 
falls  to  the  part  of  the  king  him- 
self. M.  Mereu  does  not  charge 
him  with  sending  troops  to  certain 
defeat  in  battles  in  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  appear  himself,  of 
which  he  accuses  Victor  Emmanuel; 
nor  with  skulking  from  the  cholera, 
which  is  imputed  to  the  Duke  of 
Genoa.  His  Majesty  may  have 
occasionally  dirtied  his  pinafore  in 
days  gone  by,  but  he  is  not  a  pro- 
fligate horse-jobber,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  is  represented  to 
be,  nor  does  he  indulge  in  the 
cruelty  to  animals  in  which  the 
Pope  is  alleged  to  take  particular 
delight.  The  chief  fault,  in  fact, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  king,  is 
the  economy,  necessitated  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  predecessor, 
which  prevents  the  Italian  Court 
from  being  either  gay  or  brilliant. 
In  the  history  according  to  Victor 
Hugo,  Cromwell  declares  that  he 
can  only  find  two  charges  brought 
against  him  : — 

"Mes  seuls  crimes  sont  done,  ;\  les  en 

exjonter, 
De   saluer  trop  mal  et   de   trop  bien 

compter." 


King  Humbert  is  more  fortunate 
in  only  incurring  one  of  these 
accusations,  as  careful  mention  is 
made  of  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  he  acknowledges  the  saluta- 
tions of  his  people.  Otherwise, 
but  for  occasional  breaches  of  the 
tenth  commandment  in  regard  to 
curiosities  in  the  possession  of 
other  people,  M.  Mereu  admits 
that  he  does  well  enough. 

The  system  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  however,  which  is  not 
only  anti-republican  but  success- 
ful, is  vehemently  attacked.  If 
the  king  himself  escapes,  it  is  only 
at  the  cost  of  his  Government. 
The  Italian  Prime  Minister  for 
the  time  being  enjoys  much  the 
same  position  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Alps  as  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  the  time  being  has  among  the 
Irish  members.  As  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  power,  nothing  is  too  bad 
to  say  of  him ;  but  when  he  re- 
tires, he  turns  out  to  be  not  so 
very  bad  after  all — at  any  rate, 
vastly  superior  to  the  unspeakable 
ruffian  who  succeeds  him.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Signor 
Crispi,  now  the  best-hated  man  in 
France, — a  position  of  which  we 
must  say  that  il  ne  I'a  pas  vole — he 
has  done  his  best  to  deserve  it, — is 
passed  over  with  a  reference  to 
Mazzini's  remark  about  him,  that 
he  would  be  the  last  minister  of 
the  monarchy,  corrected  by  M. 
Mereu  into  a  prophecy  that  he  will 
outlive  the  monarchy  and  be  the 
first  minister  of  the  future  repub- 
lic. The  most  vehement  invective 
is  directed  against  Signor  Depretis, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  at 
the  time  the  account  was  written. 
That  worthy  minister  has  gone  to 
answer  for  himself  before  a  more 
important  tribunal  than  any  to 
which  M.  Mereu  can  summon  him, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  deserved  either 
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the  praise  or  the  blame  which  is 
bestowed  upon  him  here.  There 
are  lucid  intervals  in  our  author's 
invective,  and  at  one  place  he 
sagely  remarks  that  the  political 
record  of  Signer  Depretis  was 
honourable  but  not  extraordinary  ; 
it  contained  many  services  ren- 
dered to  the  State,  but  not  one 
brilliant  action.  The  criticism  is 
an  excellent  one.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, M.  Mereu  awakes  again  to 
the  imperative  necessity  of  vilify- 
ing the  Italian  Premier,  and  stulti- 
fies his  own  judgment  by  making 
out  the  late  Prime  Minister  to 
have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talent  and  extraordinary  vices, 
keeping  himself  at  the  head  of 
affairs  only  by  unscrupulous  ter- 
giversation and  a  system  of  du- 
plicity and  corruption  so  atrocious 
that  we  are  astounded  to  find  him 
described  at  the  end  as  "  honnete 
homme  au  fond."  It  is,  how- 
ever, explained  that  the  term 
"honest"  only  implies  that  he 
had  never  cut  a  throat  or  picked 
a  pocket. 

Depretis,  too,  was  to  be  the  ruin 
of  the  monarchy.  Poor  monarchy ! 
its  doom  has  been  settled  so  long 
that  one  wonders  every  day  to 
find  it  still  in  existence.  This, 
M.  Mereu  says,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  Latin 
peoples,  whose  action  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see. Watch  in  hand,  he  can  cal- 
culate the  duration  of  a  dynasty 
in  England  or  Germany  —  it  is 
very  ill-natured  of  him  not  to  tell 
us  how  long  ours  will  last — but 
in  Italy  the  revolution  may  come 
"  perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  in 
ten  years.  ...  In  any  case,  you  may 
be  certain  that  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  the 
republican  banner  floating  from 
the  tower  of  the  Capitol."  Per- 
haps so ;  in  that  case,  we  will  ven- 


ture to  predict  that  the  dominions 
of  that  republic  will  not  extend 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter.  It  is  indeed 
astonishing  that  any  one  who  has 
spent  a  quarter  of  the  time  that 
M.  Mereu  has  over  the  question, 
can  seriously  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  republic  of  all  Italy. 
A  Roman  republic  there  might  be, 
a  republic  of  Tuscany,  a  republic 
of  Naples,  a  republic  of  Romagna, 
with  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy 
and  a  kingdom  of  Sicily  most 
probably, — but  a  single  Italian  re- 
public, or  even  a  confederation  of 
republics,  seems  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  most  ardent  democrat.  Sig- 
nor  Crispi  himself  has  borne  strong 
testimony  to  this  fact.  "  The  mon- 
archy unites,  the  republic  would 
separate  us,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said.  M.  Mereu,  whose  faith 
in  his  own  ideas  is  of  the  most 
robust,  quotes  this  remark,  which 
he  finds  to  support  his  own 
arguments.  He  calls  upon  us  to 
observe  how  pharisaical  is  the 
pretence  of  devotion  to  the  sover- 
eign in  a  man  who  could  make  a 
speech  like  that,  and  how  unflat- 
tering the  remark  is  to  the  mon- 
archy, and  points  out  the  concealed 
menace  it  contains.  For,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Mereu,  the  words  we 
have  quoted  clearly  mean,  "We 
accept  the  monarchy  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  useful,  and  not 
because  it  is  the  ideal  government 
we  had  dreamed  of ;  we  endure  it, 
because  in  it  dwells  the  secret  of 
our  union.  But  as  soon  as  we 
have  got  sufficient  patriotism  and 
manliness  to  do  without  its  pro- 
tection, we  shall  get  rid  of  it, 
and  look  for  happiness  elsewhere." 
It  is  like  Lord  Burleigh's  shake  of 
the  head  in  the  '  Critic.'  No  doubt 
Signer  Crispi  meant  every  word  of 
that,  if  he  only  shook  his  head  as 
M.  Mereu  would  have  him  do  it ; 
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but  less  profound  critics  may  ven- 
ture to  think  that  he  probably 
merely  meant  what  he  said. 

There  are  three  causes  which 
our  author  thinks  may  at  any 
moment  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchy.  These  are  :  "  A 
disastrous  foreign  war ;  an  attack 
from  the  clerical  party,  who  would 
overthrow  the  monarchy  and  per- 
mit the  democracy  to  take  the 
place  of  the  abolished  institution, 
and  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
Papacy,  to  fight  out  the  great  his- 
torical quarrel  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  situation  in  Italy; 
or  thirdly,  the  spontaneous  ripen- 
ing of  ideas  at  home."  The  last 
is  so  purely  hypothetical  a  case 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  consider- 
ing. It  is  also  possible  that  Italy 
may  be  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  but  we  need  hardly  take 
that  into  consideration  as  a  pos- 
sible way  of  settling  Italian  affairs. 
The  second  danger  is  put  before 
us  as  the  most  serious  one.  It 
appears  that  there  is  one  terrible 
engine  of  destruction  which  the 
Pope  can  put  into  motion  against 
the  monarchy.  "  If  the  Pope  has 
not  yet  ventured  to  have  recourse 
to  this  plan,  it  is  not  because  he 
is  afraid  of  meeting  any  serious 
resistance  from  the  monarchy;  he 
knows  well  that  he  can  pulverise 
it  by  a  single  gesture," — in  which 
case  it  is  remarkably  good-natured 
of  him  never  to  have  done  so  ;  but, 
it  appears,  he  is  afraid  of  only 
playing  the  game  of  the  republi- 
cans and  hastening  his  own  de- 
struction. The  plan  which  he  is 
unwilling  to  carry  out  is  a  very 
simple  one;  it  is  merely  to  post 
up  in  every  diocese  in  the  country 
a  placard  running  thus  :  "  Your 
Father,  the  successor  of  the 
apostles,  the  representative  of 
God  upon  earth,  is  a  prisoner. 
Hasten  to  his  aid  and  break  his 
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chains  asunder,  treading,  if  need 
be,  on  the  bodies  of  his  jailers." 
We  had  thought  that  this  expe- 
dient had  been  tried  already,  and 
had  met  with  a  lamentable  want 
of  enthusiasm,  but  no  doubt  M. 
Mereu  knows  best.  Another  more 
practical  plan  is  for  the  Pope  to 
use  the  five  millions  allowed  him 
by  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  to 
procure,  by  wholesale  bribery  ap- 
parently, the  return  of  a  purely 
Catholic  Chamber,  "which  would 
reduce  the  authority  of  the  king 
to  that  of  a  simple  seneschal  of 
the  pontifical  throne."  This  is 
truly  a  grand  idea;  but  would  it 
not  be  a  simpler  and  less  round- 
about way  to  bribe  the  king  him- 
self straight  off  ? 

That  a  disastrous  war  would 
bring  about  serious  trouble  in 
Italy,  and  great  danger  to  the 
present  monarchy,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  there  is  hardly  a 
country  in  Europe  of  which  the 
same  might  not  be  said.  To 
France  herself,  to  Austria,  Spain, 
or  even  Germany,  a  series  of  de- 
feats would  mean  the  upsetting 
of  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment, for  a  time  at  least.  The 
immediate  result  of  defeat  to  Italy 
might  well  be  its  redivision  into 
half-a-dozen  States,  probably  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  ones.  This  is 
at  least  the  only  political  system 
which  possesses  those  "  historical 
traditions,"  the  want  of  which  M. 
Mereu  thinks  will  be  fatal  to  the 
monarchy.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
such  an  arrangement  could  not  last, 
and  a  return  to  the  present  system 
would  be  the  only  condition  under 
which  Italy  could  continue  to 
exist.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
monarchy  has  a  great  part  to  play 
in  the  future  history  of  Italy. 
There  is  certainly  no  country  in 
Europe  where  there  is  so  splendid 
a  prospect  for  the  sovereign  who 
2  D 
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can  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  to  take  his  true  part  as  leader 
of  his  people.  There  are  so  me  young 
nations  who,  having  achieved  their 
liberty  by  themselves,  and  keeping 
all  kind  of  power  very  obstinately 
in  their  own  hands,  think  it  only 
respectable  to  get  a  prince  from 
Germany  to  wear  on  Sundays;  there 
are  others  who  have  practically 
deposed  their  sovereign,  and  set 
themselves  up  in  his  place,  but 
prefer  to  keep  him  all  the  same, 
as  a  kind  of  ornamental  binding 
to  the  constitution.  The  case  in 
Italy  is  quite  different.  The  peo- 
ple in  this  case  have  made  all  their 
effective  progress  towards  freedom 
and  security  under  the  guidance  of 
the  native  monarchy,  which  has 
exercised  a  control  over  them 
throughout — now  sternly  checking 
an  untimely  bolt,  now  giving  them 
the  reins  altogether  for  a  while, 
but  always  taking  them  up  again 
at  the  necessary  moment,  —  till 
the  most  ardent  republicans  in 
Italy  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
inevitable,  and  join  in  building  up 
the  monarchy  of  free  and  united 
Italy.  The  same  leaders  who  have 
led  Italy  so  far,  may  well  lead  her 
farther,  not  in  the  way  of  conquest, 
but  in  internal  improvement  and 
civilisation.  To  the  kings  of  Italy 
almost  alone,  the  opportunity  is 
offered  of  directly  leading  and 
guiding  the  national  spirit,  and 
actively  co  -  operating  with  the 
people  in  the  rational  and  neces- 
sary progress,  of  which  most  other 
monarchs  can  only,  at  the  best, 
be  inactive,  and  generally  uncom- 
fortable, spectators. 

The  question  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Italy  bears  directly  upon 
her  relations  with  France,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  an  Italian  republic 
— could  such  a  thing  be  formed 
— could  only  exist  as  a  dependant 
of  its  stronger  neighbour.  The 


Republican  party  has  always  been 
French  in  its  sympathies,  and  is 
consequently  applauded  and  pat- 
ronised. All  its  aspirations  are  to 
be  encouraged,  even  a  little  Irre- 
dentism  not  being  at  all  out  of 
place,  as  long  as  it  is  directed 
against  the  right  persons.  To 
prove  that  Irredentism  will  be 
harmless  to  France,  and  conse- 
quently should  be  encouraged,  M. 
Mereu  has  evolved  out  of  his 
own  consciousness  the  astounding 
theory  that  the  Republican  party 
only  wish  for  Trieste  and  the  Tren- 
tino,  while  the  recovery  of  Nice  is 
desired  by  the  monarchy  alone.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  refute  so 
absurd  a  statement.  If  M.  Mereu 
will  look  up  his  history,  he  will 
find  that  the  Republican  party 
were  in  absolute  despair  about  the 
cession  of  Nice — the  birthplace  of 
Garibaldi.  Nay.  more,  Mr  Lau- 
rence Oliphant  has  related  in  his 
'  Episodes  in  a  Life  of  Adventure,' 
how  he  was  actually  engaged  with 
the  great  patriot  leader  and  his 
Nizzard  committee  in  preparing  a 
coup  de  main,  by  which  to  put  off 
the  plebiscite  at  Nice,  and  give  the 
people  time  to  reflect.  The  fact  is, 
that  M.  Mereu  is  confusing  Nice 
with  Savoy,  about  the  loss  of 
which  essentially  French  province 
Italians  in  general  do  not  care 
three  straws,  though  the  august 
family  who  take  their  name  from 
it  may  be  excused  if  they  do 
harbour  an  entirely  unpractical 
hankering  after  the  home  of  their 
ancestors.  This  confusion  would 
seem  an  act  of  extraordinary  care- 
lessness, were  it  not  that  it  suits 
M.  Mereu's  line  of  argument  so 
very  conveniently. 

It  is  hardly  clear  what  form  of 
government  would  exist  in  the 
Italian  republic  of  the  future.  M. 
Mereu  is,  to  the  full,  as  bitter 
against  parliamentary  institutions, 
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as  applied  to  Latin  nations,  as 
against  the  monarchy.  "  The  par- 
liamentary system,"  he  tells  us, 
"  does  not  secure  either  liberty, 
authority,  or  stability."  It  may 
do  for  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  but 
to  the  Celt  it  is  simply  a  curse. 
Obviously  such  a  pernicious  insti- 
tution cannot  be  admitted  in  the 
republic  ;  but  what  government  is 
there  to  be  with  neither  king  nor 
parliament  1  It  is  perhaps  a  sense 
of  this  difficulty  which  makes  M. 
Mereu  admit  that  the  Italians  will 
not  have  a  good  time  of  it  under 
the  republic  ;  but,  he  philosophi- 
cally remarks,  "  at  the  worst,  they 
will  always  be  able  to  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  worst  possible  republic 
is  better  than  the  best  possible 
monarchy." 

It  seems  rather  doubtful  whether 
the  people  of  Italy  will  find  in  this 
comforting  remark  any  particular 
inducement  to  change  a  condition 
of  affairs  with  which  they  are  very 
well  satisfied.  Of  course,  our  au- 
thor will  not  allow  that  this  is  the 


real  state  of  affairs.  The  tranquil- 
lity of  Italy,  he  tells  us,  is  decep- 
tive. "  What  is  it  you  have  seen 
in  Italy  ? "  he  asks.  "  Tranquillity, 
indifference,  scepticism,  degrada- 
tion,— is  that  all  1 "  We  should  say 
most  distinctly  not,  for  we  have 
seen  none  of  these  things.  The 
tranquillity  of  the  modern  Italian 
is  rather  that  of  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing built  his  house  in  the  form  he 
has  chosen,  goes  quietly  about  his 
business  in  it,  instead  of  racking 
his  brains  to  find  some  way  of  im- 
proving its  architecture.  The  lat- 
ter frame  of  mind  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  interesting  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  is  also  laudable, 
as  providing  additional  employ- 
ment to  professional  architects — 
a  most  deserving  class.  Unfortu- 
nately the  modern  Italian  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and,  being  well 
assured  of  the  solidity  and  dura- 
bility of  the  structure  in  which  he 
is  now  living,  has  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  architects  from  Paris. 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    BULL-KING. 


I  WAS  early  in  my  seat,  for  I 
like  above  all  things  to  see  the 
motley  crowd  of  sun-burnt  Span- 
iards come  trooping  to  their  na- 
tional game.  I  was  not  in  the 
sombra,  or  shady  seats,  for  I 
prefer  to  take  my  place  amongst 
the  crowd,  one  of  whom  I  almost 
am  now;  and,  moreover,  what 
right  has  a  penniless  young  art- 
ist to  spend  a  dollar  on  seeing  a 
bull-fight? 

How  noisy  and  hot  and  dusty 
they  all  looked  as  they  trooped  in 
and  took  their  seats  around  me ! 
I  was  surprised  at  the  crowd; 
there  was  no  great  matador  going 
to  kill  bulls  to-day,  yet  all  the 
cheaper  seats  were  filling. 

I  asked  my  neighbour,  a  peasant 
in  a  flat  black  hat,  breeches,  and 
highly  decorated  gaiters,  and  a 
bright  waistcoat,  and  wearing  his 
coat  slung  from  the  shoulders — 

"Seiior,"  I  said,  "can  you  tell 
me  why  so  many  people  are  here 
to-day?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  surprise. 

"  You  do  not  know  !  "  he  spoke 
with  a  strong  Andalusian  accent. 
"Sebastian  will  kill  the  bull." 

"Sebastian?"  I  said.  "Seiior, 
do  not  think  me  ignorant,  but  I 
know  no  bull-fighter  of  that  name." 

He  laughed. 

"  He  has  never  killed  a  bull 
before;  to-day  is  his  first.  He 
comes  from  this  part ;  that  is  why 
every  one  is  here."  Then  he  added, 
"  I  will  tell  you  his  story.  Sebas- 
tian is  only  a  muleteer,  who  once 
a-week  drives  a  caravan  of  mules 
from  his  mountain  village  to  this 
town.  Once  a-week  he  comes  with 
his  burden  of  fruit.  But  he  is 
poor ;  the  mules  are  not  his ;  he 
only  works  for  another."  He 


paused  for  a  moment,  and  he 
added,  "  You  are  a  stranger 
here?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  only  arrived 
yesterday." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  Juanita 
— La  Bella  Juanita  we  call  her  ? " 
He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  an 
swer  his  question,  but  continued: 
"  Every  one  falls  in  love  with  Ju- 
anita, and  Sebastian,  like  the  rest, 
did  too.  He  prayed  and  besought 
her  to  marry  him ;  but  she  is 
proud,  and  would  not  look  at  the 
humble  muleteer.  But  after  a 
time  his  handsome  face  and  oft- 
repeated  tale  of  love  impressed 
her ;  so  she  told  him  she  would 
marry  him  if  he  would  kill  a  bull 
in  the  ring  at  to-day's  fair.  But 
hush  !  here  she  is." 

I  turned  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  pointing,  and  gazed 
with  astonishment  at  one  of  the 
most  lovely  creatures  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  see.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her,  yet  she  was  as 
impassive  as  if  she  were  alone 
and  unnoticed.  Her  light  golden 
hair — not  uncommon  amongst  the 
Spaniards  —  was  bound  up  high 
upon  her  head,  and  surmounted  by 
a  dark  crimson  rose,  which  held  in 
its  place  her  mantilla  of  black  lace ; 
her  dress  was  open  slightly  at  the 
neck,  and  showed  a  wonderfully 
chiselled  throat;  her  arms,  too, 
were  bare  from  the  elbow,  and 
rivalled  in  exquisite  whiteness  and 
shape  her  neck  ;  her  dress  was  of 
black  lace,  while  loosely  thrown 
over  one  shoulder  was  an  em- 
broidered shawl.  It  surprised  me 
that  one  of  her  station  should  be 
so  well  dressed,  though  it  was  not 
the  dress  that  struck  one  so  for- 
cibly— it  was  those  great  grey  eyes 
and  dark  lashes,  the  curved  eye- 
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brows,  the  aquiline  nose,  the  per- 
fect bow-shaped  lips. 

She  took  her  seat  amongst  the 
common  people,  who  made  way 
for  her  on  every  side,  but  whom 
she  entirely  ignored.  No  sooner 
was  she  settled  than  she  drew  out 
a  great  fan  of  black  lace,  which 
she  opened  and  closed  in  regular 
monotony,  leaning  back  with  a 
weary  look  in  her  half-closed  eyes 
and  a  smile  on  her  brilliant  lips. 

It  was  time  the  bull-fight  com- 
menced, and  already  the  impatient 
Spaniards  were  shouting  and  call- 
ing, but  as  yet  the  gobernador 
had  not  taken  his  seat  in  the  box 
reserved.  I  was  all  impatient  to 
see  Sebastian,  and  his  was  to  be 
the  first  bull  killed.  I  gazed  at 
hazard  round  the  ring — what  an 
anomaly  it  presented!  Near  me, 
but  in  the  better  seats,  were  a  lady 
and  her  two  little  girls,  whom  she 
was  feeding  on  chocolates,  and 
whose  tiny  hands  were  all  ready 
to  clap  the  victorious  matador. 
Behind  and  around  me  were  the 
jaunting  dusty  crowd,  amongst 
whom  passed  and  repassed  the 
sellers  of  water  with  their  shrill 
cry  of  " Agua,  agua  fresco,"  and 
the  vendors  of  biscuits  and  nuts. 
Below  is  the  arena  with  its  burn- 
ing yellow  sand,  a  miniature  desert; 

above Suddenly  the  band 

commenced  to  play ;  I  turned  and 
saw  that  the  administrator's  box 
was  no  longer  empty.  A  small 
man  in  a  black  coat  and  silk  hat 
had  taken  his  seat,  surrounded  by 
half-a-dozen  officers  in  full  uni- 
form, and  a  lady  or  two.  One  by 
one  the  spears  of  the  picadors  were 
handed  to  him,  and  he  measured 
the  points  to  see  that  none  were 
beyond  the  prescribed  length — 
sufficient  to  slightly  wound  and 
enrage  the  bull  without  endanger- 
ing its  life  or  injuring  it  seriously. 
Clear  above  the  music  of  the  band 
rang  out  the  notes  of  a  bugle. 


A  great  folding-gate  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  procession  entered 
— five  matadors  and  four  picadors, 
the  latter  mounted  on  their  horses, 
which  looked  well  weary  of  the 
life  they  were  so  soon  to  end. 

Four  of  the  matadors  were  pro- 
fessionals ;  the  fifth — to  whom  was 
given  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
centre  and  slightly  ahead — was 
Sebastian.  All  eyes  were  turned 
on  him.  Pale — paler,  doubtless, 
from  the  scarlet  and  gold  costume 
he  was  wearing — but  dignified  and 
graceful,  he  approached  the  ad- 
ministrator's box,  before  which  he 
bowed,  as  did  the  others. 

Two  minutes  later  the  picadors 
were  placed,  and  Sebastian  walked 
to  the  side  of  the  arena,  for  his 
was  the  last  item  in  the  perform- 
ance— the  killing  of  the  bull.  He 
came  close  to  where  I  was  sitting, 
and  bowed  to  Juanita.  His  face 
was  deadly  pale,  but  never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  a  more  determined 
look  to  do — or  die. 

His  aquiline  nose,  his  almond 
eyes,  with  thin  black  lashes  and 
brows,  his  fine  upper  lip  and 
slightly  heavy  chin,  formed  as 
striking  a  face  as  one  could  see. 
He  was  very  handsome — hand- 
somer almost  than  Juanita  herself, 
who  acknowledged  his  bow  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  sign  of  recog- 
nition over  the  top  of  her  fan  and 
a  slight  elevation  of  her  eyebrows, 
as  though  there  was  nothing  tragic 
in  the  scene,  but  was  one  of  every- 
day occurrence. 

A  gate  is  opened  in  the  arena. 
With  a  roar,  and  a  shout  from  the 
people,  the  bull  rushes  from  his 
darkened  cell  into  the  ring.  He 
looks  round  him  ;  for  a  moment  he 
paws  the  ground,  then,  led  on  by 
the  moving  cloak  of  one  of  the 
matadors,  he  charges.  A  graceful 
bend  of  the  body  and  a  slight 
movement  to  one  side,  and  the  bull 
has  passed  his  quarry,  who  stands 
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untouched  and  smiling  behind  him  ; 
again  he  charges — three  times  in 
quick  succession, — but  his  horns 
touch  nothing  more  solid  than  the 
crimson  cloak,  which  waves  above 
his  head  each  time  as  he  passes 
the  matador.  For  a  moment 
"  toro  "  stands  as  if  stupefied,  then 
espies  a  larger  and  safer  bait,  and 
with  a  fearful  rush  lifts  horse  and 
picador  into  the  air,  hurling  them 
to  the  ground  in  a  heap.  The 
matadors  are  quick,  however ;  and 
while  the  picador  is  being  helped 
to  his  feet,  and  the  attendants  are 
unsaddling  the  horse,  fast  bleeding 
to  death  from  a  wound  in  its  side, 
they  call  off  the  bull  by  waving 
their  cloaks  and  keep  his  atten- 
tion fixed  on  themselves.  He  is  a 
good  bull.  The  people  are  delight- 
ed. "  Bravo,  toro  ! "  they  cry. 
"  Bravissimo  ! " 

Another  horse  falls  dead,  the 
third  is  wounded  and  led  out,  the 
fourth  killed ;  but  the  Spaniards 
are  not  satisfied  in  their  love  of 
blood. 

"Mas  caballos  !  mas  caballos  /  "  l 
they  cry — even  the  two  little  chil- 
dren with  their  mother  cry  "  Mas 
caballos  !  "  Another  is  led  in  and 
killed.  Then  the  bugle  sounds, 
and  the  second  part  of  the  per- 
formance commences. 

Two  of  the  matadors  step  to  the 
side  of  the  arena,  leaving  their 
cloaks,  and  taking  in  each  hand  a 
banderillo — a  wooden  stick  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  with  a  metal 
forked  point,  the  whole  covered 
with  gay-coloured  paper  and  rib- 
bons. They  step  into  the  centre  of 
the  ring,  and  poising  themselves 
on  tiptoe,  holding  the  banderillos 
far  above  their  heads  at  arm's- 
length,  face  the  bull.  A  moment 
the  now  furious  beast  pauses,  then 
with  a  charge  makes  for  one  of 
his  adversaries;  for  a  second  all 


is  a  cloud  of  dust,  in  which  the 
advancing  forms  of  bull  and  man 
are  scarcely  discernible ;  the  next, 
the  bull  is  bellowing  round  the 
ring  with  the  points  of  the  ban- 
derillos fast  in  his  shoulders,  and 
the  banderillero  is  smiling  and 
bowing  unscathed.  There  is  no 
need  for  fire-banderillos  on  this 
bull.  Four  times  does  he  receive 
the  sharp  forked  points,  and  four 
times  does  he  miss  his  man. 
The  bugle  sounds. 
Sebastian,  who  up  till  now  has 
gazed  in  a  careless  way  at  the 
scene,  steps  forward,  takes  the 
sword  and  the  flag,  and  with  a 
gallant  stride  marches  to  the  ad- 
ministrator's box,  where  he  swears 
to  kill  the  bull. 

There  is  a  deafening  cheer  as 
he  throws  his  hat  amongst  the 
people,  to  be  held  till  he  returns 
victorious — or  dead. 

I  turned  instinctively  toward 
Juanita ;  she  was  leaning  back  in 
her  seat,  slowly  fanning  herself, 
her  half-closed  eyes  scarcely  con- 
veying even  an  expression  of  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings. 

Sebastian  faces  the  bull,  the 
flag  in  his  left  hand,  his  eyes 
watching  the  beast's.  His  hand 
is  as  steady  as  a  rock. 

The  bull  charges  ;  I  drew  a  quick 
breath  ;  Sebastian  is  all  right  ; 
gracefully,  with  the  ease  of  a  prac- 
tised bull-fighter,  he  escaped  the 
horns,  which  merely  touched  the 
scarlet  flag. 

A  cheer  rings  out  from  the 
crowd,  bringing  a  flush  to  his 
cheek. 

Again  the  bull  charges,  again 
and  again  ;  each  time  Sebastian  is 
unscathed,  but  as  yet  he  has  had 
no  chance  of  killing  the  bull.  He 
is  facing  it  now ;  slowly  he  raises 
the  sword — the  point  never  trem- 
bles. For  one  second  all  is  dust, 


More  horses. 
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the  next  I  saw  his  manly  form  laid 
out  full  length  in  the  sand. 

Accustomed  as  I  am  to  bull- 
fights, I  shuddered. 

"  He  is  killed  !  "  cry  the  people  ; 
«  he  is  killed  !  "  The  bull  never 
looks  at  him  again,  passing  on  to 
attack  the  cloak  of  one  of  the 
matadors.  I  gaze  at  Juanita  once 
more.  Her  expression  has  not 
altered  to  the  least  degree  ;  her 
fan  merely  vibrates  a  little  quicker. 
I  hated  that  woman. 

A  shout  from  the  people  recalls 
my  attention.  Sebastian  has  risen, 
picked  up  the  sword  and  flag,  and 
is  facing  the  bull  once  more.  There 
was  silence  in  the  ring  like  death. 
Again  the  sword  is  raised,  again 
all  is  dust,  again  a  form  lies  pros- 
trate in  the  sand—  but  this  time  it 
is  the  bull !  Sebastian  has  killed  it 
at  one  stroke,  a  feat  seldom  accom- 
plished by  even  the  masters  of  the 
art. 

Never  have  I  heard  such  a 
shout  as  rang  through  and  through 
the  building  as  Sebastian  ap- 
proached the  gobernador  and 


bowed.  He  is  paler  than  ever,  but 
a  smile  of  victory  lights  up  his  lips. 
Then  sword  in  hand  he  turned,  ap- 
proached and  faced  Juanita,  his 
dark  eyes  gazing  into  her  face. 
Her  expression  is  the  same  as  ever ; 
as  he  bows  to  her,  she  never  alters 
a  feature.  There  is  no  smile  of 
encouragement,  scarcely  a  sign  of 
recognition  ;  she  plucks  a  rose, 
however,  from  her  breast  and 
throws  it  to  him. 

He  stoops  and  picks  it  up,  and 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  lifts 
it  towards  his  lips, — hesitates, — 
throws  it  to  the  ground  and  tram- 
ples it  under  foot. 

A  deafening  cheer  arises  from 
the  crowd — cheer  upon  cheer. 

I  look  for  Juanita.  She  has  left 
the  ring. 

Five  minutes  later,  as  Sebastian 
passed  through  the  archway  into 
the  open  air,  still  in  his  scarlet  and 
gold,  a  dagger  was  buried  deep  in 
his  breast. 

I  saw  Juanita  do  it,  and  it  was 
the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her 
smile. 
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RAILWAYS — THEIR     FUTURE     IN     CHINA. 


THE  question  of  the  introduction 
of  railways  into  China  is  one  which, 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other,  engages  that  little  modicum 
of  attention  so  generously  bestowed 
by  the  British  public  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Flowery  Land. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Central  Government  at  Pekin  has 
for  several  years  been  seriously 
considering  the  question,  though 
principally  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  The  late  war  with  France 
brought  it  to  the  front,  as  one  of 
the  highest  strategic  importance ; 
because,  during  that  war  the  coast 
of  China  was  blockaded  by  French 
fleets  so  powerful  that  the  Chinese 
navy,  convoying  transports,  could 
never  attempt  to  cope  with  them. 
It  therefore  became  impossible,  ex- 
cept by  marches  of  inconceivable 
difficulty,  to  send  reinforcements 
from  the  armies  of  the  North, 
drilled  and  disciplined  by  Euro- 
peans, to  the  aid  of  the  courageous 
but  badly  armed  and  undisciplined 
irregulars  who  were  fighting  on  the 
frontier  of  China  and  Tonquin. 
When  one  recalls  the  not  unfre- 
quent  defeats  which  the  French 
arms  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
those  dauntless  bands,  aided  as 
they  were  by  the  fearful  climate, 
it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the 
result  might  have  been,  had  the 
Imperial  Government  possessed  the 
means,  as  it  did  the  will,  of  large- 
ly reinforcing  their  frontier  armies. 
The  Chinese  Government  is  there- 
fore naturally  anxious  that  another 
war  with  a  European  Power  shall 
not  find  them  labouring  under  the 
same  disabilities. 

Hence  the  oft-repeated  rumours 
— unreliable  they  often  are  —  of 
negotiations  in  reference  to  rail- 
ways. The  Imperial  Government, 


with  a  keenness  of  mental  vision 
for  which  the  would-be  railway 
financiers  and  constructors  by  no 
means  give  it  credit,  is  anything 
but  blind  to  the  intense  desire  of 
each  and  all  of  the  representatives 
or  syndicates  of  the  great  commer- 
cial Powers  to  secure  contracts 
for  such  important  undertakings 
as  railways  in  China  may  prove. 
In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  securing 
their  own  terms  in  the  end,  the 
Govemment  in  the  meantime 
dallies  with  them  all,  playing  one 
off  against  the  other,  and  quietly 
laughing  in  its  sleeve  at  the  game 
of  competitive  underbidding  which 
goes  on. 

Two  difficulties — visionary,  we 
maintain,  rather  than  real — have 
been  put  forward  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  railways. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  hostility 
—  undeniable  —  of  the  provincial 
governors  and  officials,  who  know 
full  well  that  extensive  railway 
construction  would  be  a  mortal 
blow  at  their  supremacy,  and  the 
death-knell  of  their  ill-gotten  gains. 
Assuredly  Mr  Colquhoun  has  good 
ground  for  his  statement  that  a 
great  trunk-line  from  Pekin  to 
Canton,  some  1500  miles  in  length, 
would  prove  the  "  regenerator " 
of  China.  Passing  over  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  such  a  line, 
which  would  act  as  a  feeder  to 
several  of  the  great  water  high- 
ways, striking  them  at  right  angles, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
practical  carrying  into  effect  of 
this  scheme  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  towards  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  local 
government.  The  corruption  of 
the  unspeakable  Turk  is  as  purity 
itself  when  compared  with  the 
unbridled  rapacity  and  elastic 
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"  squeezing "  capacity  of  the  pro- 
vincial officials  of  China,  from  sil- 
ver-buttoned mandarin  to  coral- 
crested  Viceroy.  But  their  op- 
position must  succumb  to  the  ever- 
increasing  authority  of  the  en- 
lightened men  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  as 
it  has,  within  recent  years,  been 
again  and  again  compelled  to  yield. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Central  Government  will  now  pro- 
bably be  backed  up  in  a  progres- 
sive policy  by  Prince  Chun,  the 
father  of  the  youthful  Emperor. 
We  ought  not  to  place  very  much 
faith  in  the  rumours  that  have 
recently  reached  this  country  to 
the  effect  that  the  young  Emperor 
is  about  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  apostles  of  the  old 
dispensation.  The  report  that  the 
Imperial  sanction  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  Kaiping-Tieri- 
tsin  Railway  to  Tungchow  or  Pekin 
has  been  withdrawn  for  the  mo- 
ment, may  be  true,  but  the  exten- 
sion to  the  capital  cannot  now  be 
long  delayed.  China  has  at  last 
put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  and. 
with  the  Marquis  Tseng  at  Pekin, 
Li  Hung  Chang  at  Tientsin,  and 
a  young  generation  of  progressively 
inclined  statesmen  likely  to  come 
to  the  front,  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible for  her  to  go  back.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  Emperor,  if  he  elects  to 
range  himself  on  the  side  of  pro- 
gress, has  it  in  his  power  to  give 
the  forward  motion  a  greatly  ac- 
celerated momentum.  It  may 
seem  a  puerile  argument  in  favour 
of  the  probable  construction  of 
railways  in  China,  to  mention  that 
the  Son  of  Heaven  possesses  a 
model  railway  within  the  Imperial 
Palace  grounds  at  Pekin,  and  that 
it  is  reported  that  one  of  his 
favourite  amusements  is  to  act 
the  role  of  engine-driver;  but,  at 
least,  he  will  be  familiarised  with 


the  idea.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  ruler  of  China 
is  a  secular  potentate  of  unlimited 
power;  but  he  adds  to  his  temporal 
power  a  sacred  authority,  the  sanc- 
tion of  which  is  greater  far,  for  he 
is  not  only  the  high  priest  of 
religion,  alone  thought  worthy  to 
offer  expiation  for  the  sins  of  his 
people  on  the  great  white  marble 
altar  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven  at 
Pekin;  he  is  not  only  an  earth- 
ly vicegerent — he  wields  a  sacred 
power  more  absolute  than  ever 
Jewish  high  priest  or  Pope  of 
Home  has  done;  for  the  Son  of 
Heaven  is  looked  upon  by  his 
subjects  as  the  reigning  represen- 
tative of  Deity  itself,  and  the  local 
governments  of  China  stand  in 
such  awe  of  a  few  strokes  of  the 
dread  vermilion  pencil,  that  an 
autograph  letter  of  the  Emperor 
is  received  with  the  burning  of 
incense  and  the  performance  of 
that  abject  form  of  worship  known 
as  the  kotow  or  nine  knockings,  a 
ceremony  which  the  refusal — on 
the  part  of  foreign  envoys — to  per- 
form at  the  foot  of  the  Dragon 
Throne  formerly  gave  rise  to  no 
little  difficulty,  and  much  discus- 
sion in  Chinese  official  quarters. 

The  people,  too,  are  becoming 
gradually  inoculated  with  and 
accustomed  to  Western  ideas. 
They  have  seen  these  ideas  prac- 
tically carried  out — as,  for  instance, 
in  telegraph  construction  —  and 
they  perceive  and  feel  the  benefit. 

Secondly,  there  is  to  us  the 
almost  unintelligible  argument 
against  railways  expressed  by  the 
single  word  "  Feng-shui,"  a  word 
which  to  the  Celestial  conveys 
more  meaning  than  columns  of 
explanation  to  the  uninitiated 
"  barbarian."  As,  however,  a 
discourse  on  "  Feng-shui  "  might 
prove  as  wearisome  to  the  reader 
as  it  would  be  here  irrelevant,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  a  single 
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word  of  explanation.  China,  be  it 
known,  is  one  vast  charnel-house. 
The  dead  are  for  the  most  part 
buried,  not,  as  with  us,  in  ground 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  (though 
one  frequently  lights  upon  ceme- 
teries duly  chosen  with  regard  to 
their  "  lucky  "  positions),  but  they 
are  simply  laid  down  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Few  things  strike  the 
traveller  more  than  the  Chinese 
mode  of  sepulture.  Burial-mounds 
and  coffins — the  latter  sometimes 
exposed  in  all  their  hideous  bare- 
ness, at  other  times  wrapped  up  in 
matting  like  large  chests  of  tea — 
meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  The 
Chinaman,  as  is  well  known,  main- 
tains a  sacred  reverence  for  the 
spot  where  his  relatives,  and 
especially  his  ancestors,  have  been 
buried,  and  for  his  native  locality 
as  the  religiously  desired  place 
of  his  own  ultimate  sepulture. 
Whatever,  then,  interferes  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  spot,  and  with 
the  ministering  services  of  the 
"wind  and  water  spirits,"  is 
looked  upon  as  anathema.  Rail- 
ways are  considered  decidedly  un- 
canny. There  is  no  denying  the 
fact.  But  there  is  also  no  deny- 
ing that  the  reverence  of  the  aver- 
age Celestial  for  the  graves  of  his 
ancestors  is  only  second  to  his  rever- 
ence for  the  almighty  dollar.  This 
has  been  proved  times  without  num- 
ber in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
treaty  ports,  where  the  foreigner 
has  erected  his  own  "uncanny" 
abodes,  which  frequently  inter- 
fered with  the  "  Feng-shui  "  of 
places  of  burial,  or,  as  was  often 
the  case,  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  burial  -  mounds  or  coffins ; 
but  a  few  dollars  to  the  represen- 
tative of  the  family  almost  invari- 
ably smoothed  the  difficulty.  In 
a  country,  then,  like  China,  where 
there  are  fertile  plains  of  vast  ex- 
tent, pnd  which,  therefore,  present 
few  engineering  difficulties ;  in  a 


country  where  the  cheapest  labour 
in  the  world  exists  in  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply — labour  which,  from  the 
wonderful  aptitude  for  acquiring 
proficiency,  inborn  in  every  China- 
man, would  soon  become  skilled 
labour  —  the  sum  at  which  the 
Chinese  assess  the  damage  to  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors  would 
add  but  a  small  amount  to  the 
mileage  cost  of  the  Iron  Roads.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  a  few 
years  ago  a  railway  about  eight 
miles  in  length  was  laid  down  be- 
tween Shanghai  and  Woosung,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
It  succeeded  extremely  well — so 
well,  in  fact,  that  the  provincial 
authorities  became  alarmed  lest 
the  success  might  be  used  as  a 
precedent  and  an  argument  for 
further  construction,  and  it  was 
bought  from  the  British  house 
which  had  constructed  it  ;  and 
then,  to  the  horror  of  the  foreign 
community,  the  rails  were  torn  up 
and  shipped  to  Formosa,  on  the 
shores  of  which  they  lie  rusting  at 
the  present  moment.  This  rail- 
way was  carried  through  one  of 
the  most  densely  coffined  districts 
I  came  across  in  China,  but  the 
"  Feng-shui "  opposition  was  easily 
overcome.  Besides,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  vermilion  pencil  it- 
self may  be  called  into  requisition 
in  the  form  of  an  edict  dealing  in  a 
summary  manner  with  the  ques- 
tion of  ancestor  compensation. 

The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has 
now  been  inserted,  in  the  laying 
down  of  a  railway  from  the  Kai- 
ping  coal-mines  to  Tientsin  on  the 
Peiho.  The  effect  of  this  railway 
will  be  an  immense  increase  in  the 
output  of  Kaiping  coal,  and  in  the 
demand  for  it,  especially  by  steam- 
ers engaged  in  the  coasting-trade 
between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai. 
These  steamers  formerly  burned 
Takasima  or  Mikke  coal  brought 
from  Japan;  but  Japanese  coal  will 
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now  be  superseded,  owing  to  the 
advent  of  the  railway,  as  well  as 
to  the  placing  of  the  agency  of 
Kaiping  coal  in  the  hands  of  a 
British  house  at  Tientsin,  which 
insists  on  the  coal  sent  to  that 
treaty  port  being  selected  from 
those  seams  suitable  for  steamer 
consumption,  and  the  highest  am- 
bition of  which  is,  not  to  cheat 
the  steamer  companies,  as  was  the 
short-sighted  but  chief  end  of  the 
Chinese  agent,  to  the  temporary 
ruin  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Kaiping  coal.  The  railway  will 
enormously  increase  the  export  of 
coal  to  Shanghai  ;  and  once  it 
establishes  a  position  for  itself 
in  that  great  emporium  of  the 
far  East,  it  will  doubtless,  from 
its  undeniable  superiority  to  Taka- 
sima  or  Mikke  coal,  drive  the 
Japanese  article  from  the  market, 
and  be  exclusively  used  in  all  the 
coasting  voyages. 

In  connection  with  the  Kaiping- 
Tientsin  Railway,  there  is  a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  note  in  Wil- 
liams's  'Middle  Kingdom,'  that 
splendid  monument  of  nearly  half 
a  century's  residence  in  China.  At 
the  time  of  the  conversation  re- 
ferred to,  Mr  Williams  represent- 
ed the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  Pekin.  He  says  : — 

"  The  reserved  force  in  the  Chinese 
character  was  very  strikingly  brought 
out  in  a  New -Year's  call  at  Pekin, 
which  the  writer  remembers,  in  1870. 
The  topic  came  up  as  to  how  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  getting  coal 
from  the  mines  to  the  city  (which  up 
to  that  time  was  carried  on  camels 
and  mules),  so  as  to  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  people.  I  suggested 
a  tram-road  as  the  best  plan  for  the 
fifty  miles'  distance  from  the  mines, 
and  involving  trifling  expense.  After 
listening  to  the  plan,  Wan-siang,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  and  Prince  Kung,  together 
exclaimed,  '  Tieh-lu  lai  liao  !  Tieh-lu 
lai  liao  ! '  (Railroads  are  coming  in 
time  !)" 


But   the   real    difficulty   which 
blocks  the  way  of  extensive  rail- 
way    construction     in     China     is 
financial    in    its    nature.       It    is 
primarily  a  question  of  ways  and 
means,  qualified,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  important  question  of  manage- 
ment.     The  Chinese  Government 
is  not  in  a  position  to  advance  the 
capital    necessary    for    any   great 
undertaking,  except  by  borrowing. 
Now,    though   the    credit   of    the 
Imperial  Government  stands  high 
on  the  foreign  bourse,  as  evidenced 
by  the   London   Stock   Exchange 
quotations    of    Chinese    loans,    it 
must    be    remembered    that    the 
foreign    debt    of     the    empire  — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  almost  en- 
tirely held  by  those  interested  in 
the  country,  who  understand  the 
value  of  the  interest  guarantee — 
is    a    mere    bagatelle,    the    total 
amount  being    under  £5,000,000, 
redeemable  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.    The  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt  is  guaranteed  by  the  revenue 
derivable  from  the  dues  on  foreign 
commerce,    collected    by   the   Im- 
perial   Maritime    Customs.      But 
the  gross  revenue  under  this  head 
is  by  no  means  very  large — at  pres- 
ent (whatever   it   may  be  in  the 
future),  under  £4,000,000  annually 
— so  that  the  surplus,  after  paying 
the  interest  on  the  existing  foreign 
debt  and  the  maintenance  expense 
of  the  customs  service  (even  sup- 
posing   such    surplus    were    alto- 
gether free),  could  not  support  a 
huge  foreign  loan  brought  out  for 
the  construction  of  strategic  rail- 
ways  in    China,   which    might  or 
might   not   prove   financially  and 
commercially  successful.    Of  course 
the  total  revenue  of  the  Chinese 
Empire    must    be    something    en- 
ormous ;    but   owing   to   the   pro- 
consular system  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment, it  is  quite  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  trustworthy  estimate, 
while  the  reticence  of  the  Pekin 
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authorities  baffles  any  attempt  to 
calculate  even  the  net  revenue  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. The  Viceroys  may  be  said 
to  farm  the  revenues  of  their  re- 
spective provinces,  and  they  are 
left  pretty  much  to  their  own 
devices  in  regard  to  taxation,  as 
long  as  they  annually  pay  the 
customary  tribute  into  the  Pekin 
exchequer. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  capital 
which  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways to  act  as  "  feeders "  to  the 
great  water  highways — i.e.,  through 
those  parts  of  the  empire  where 
they  are  an  absolute  commercial 
necessity, — in  1886  the  average 
interest  return  on  the  total  rail- 
way capital  of  India  amounted  to 
5.9  per  cent,  in  1887  to  5.3  per 
cent — it  is  clear  that  to  borrow  in 
an  adequate  manner,  the  Chinese 
Government  would  have  to  re- 
model the  system  of  revenue  col- 
lection, either  by  placing  the  en- 
tire customs  revenue  under  trust- 
worthy foreign  control,  or  in  some 
other  way  altering  the  present 
system  of  local  government.  Un- 
til some  tangible  and  reliable  in- 
terest guarantee,  similar  to  that 
of  the  customs  revenue  derivable 
from  foreign  trade,  is  held  out, 
China  can  never  float  large  rail- 
way loans,  —  at  least  as  long  as 
it  is  made  a  condition  that  the 
management  of  the  railways  shall 
remain  in  Chinese  hands. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked, 
supposing  there  is  an  opening 
for  the  profitable  employment 
of  foreign  capital  in  Chinese  rail- 
ways, why  do  foreigners  them- 
selves not  find  the  necessary 
funds  and  take  the  risk,  as  they 
have  done  in  those  Indian  rail- 
ways the  interest  of  which  is  not 
guaranteed  by  the  State?  The 
reply  is  very  simple.  The  Chinese 
Government  would  be  charmed  to 


get  European  or  American  finan- 
ciers to  find  the  necessary  capital 
to  construct  the  railways ;  but  they 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  intrust  the 
management    to    foreigners    with 
whom    they   might   any   day  find 
themselves     at     war,     when     the 
foreign    managers   would    for   ob- 
vious  reasons   receive   their  pass- 
ports, and  the  whole  system  would 
be   disorganised,    with   no   skilled 
management   available   at   a  time 
when   of   all  others   it  was   most 
necessary.     I  am  aware  that  the 
financial  result  of  the  working  of 
some   twenty-seven   miles   of    the 
Kaiping    Railway  has   been   such 
as  to  warrant  the  declaration  in 
the  first  annual  report  of  a  divi- 
dend of  6  per  cent ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  taking  the  past  history 
of    the   native    China  Merchants' 
Steam  Navigation  Company  as  a 
typical  example  of  what  honesty 
in    Chinese   railway   management 
might     mean,    foreign     financiers 
would    naturally    refuse    to    risk 
their   capital    without    a    reliable 
Government  guarantee,  except  on 
the  condition  of  their  being  allowed 
not  only  to  construct  the  railways, 
but  also  to  manage  them.     I  re- 
collect discussing  the  railway  ques- 
tion with  a  gentleman  in  China, 
who,  as  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  houses  of  the  far  East, 
was  in  a  position  to  express   an 
opinion  to  which  too  great  import- 
ance could  hardly  be  attached.    He 
stated  that  he  knew  for  a  certainty 
that  the  Government  was  most  seri- 
ously and  anxiously  considering  the 
railway  problem,  and  further,  that 
his  own  long  experience  of  China 
led  him  unhesitatingly  to  express 
the  opinion  that  as  surely  as  rail- 
ways were  built  and  placed  under 
Chinese    management,     so    surely 
would   they  come   to   utter    ruin, 
and   that   then   at    least,    if    not 
before,    the     Government     would 
realise  the  impossibility  of  honest 
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native  management.  The  moment 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  in- 
trust railways  commercially  neces- 
sary to  foreign  management,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  raising 
the  capital  required. 

These  two  difficulties  of  ways 
and  means,  and  management,  ac- 
count for  the  failure  which  has 
hitherto  attended  the  attempted 
introduction  on  a  great  scale  of 
railways  into  China. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Viceroy  of 
Chihli,  a  powerful  advocate  of  the 
necessity  for  the  immediate  build- 
ing of  railways,  is  desirous  also  of 
seeing  the  immense  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  empire  energetically 
worked,  and  he  is  also  desirous 
that  the  rails  should  be  manu- 
factured in  China  itself.  It  is 
known  that  great  coal  and  iron, 
deposits  exist  in  close  proximity 
to  one  another;  but  further  in- 
vestigation is  necessary  before  it 
can  be  definitely  stated  that  the 
deposits  can  be  worked  with  an 
economy  sufficient  to  keep  out  for- 
eign rails.  The  evidence  we  have 
at  present  points  in  this  direction, 
though  it  is  not  yet  conclusive. 
It  would  therefore  be  premature 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
patriotic  Viceroy's  proposal. 

Having  now  briefly  sketched  the 
difficulties  which  for  the  moment 
bar  the  progress  of  any  great  de- 
velopment of -rail  way  enterprise  in 
China,  it  remains  for  us  to  look  at 
the  question  from  a  point  of  view 
which  I  venture  to  think  has  not 
yet  received  the  consideration 
which  is  its  due. 

Travel  in  China,  and  inquiry 
and  investigation  conducted  on 
the  spot,  lead  me  to  believe  that 
in  many  quarters  an  exaggerated 
importance  is  attached  to  the  com- 
mercial, as  distinguished  from  the 
strategic,  value  to  the  empire  of 
a  great  railway  system. 

One  often  hears  India  put  for- 


ward as  a  proof  of  what  railways 
will  do  for  China.  It  is  stated,  and 
with  perfect  truth,  that  the  Indian 
railway  system  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  present  vast  commerce  of 
that  empire,  and  it  is  argued  that 
the  extensive  introduction  of  rail- 
ways into  China  would  produce  a 
similar  result.  And  no  doubt  it 
would,  provided  only  that  a  great 
railway  system  were  a  sine  qua  non 
to  China  as  it  is  to  India.  But  the 
two  cases  are  not  only  not  analo- 
gous—  they  are  widely  different. 
In  India,  railways  are  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  volume  of  trade.  In 
China,  a  railway  system  can  never 
occupy  more  than  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. It  will  be  a  powerful  and 
most  important  auxiliary,  but 
not  the  mainspring  of  commercial 
activity. 

And  for  this  reason.  In  India, 
save  in  the  north,  there  are  few 
rivers  of  any  importance  navigable 
for  large  craft  to  any  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  For  the  dis- 
tribution, therefore,  from  and  to 
the  coast  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  of  the  vast  internal  local 
trade  of  the  empire,  India  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  her  iron 
roads.  But  the  case  of  China  is 
far  otherwise,  intersected  as  the 
richest  and  most  productive  pro- 
vinces are  by  a  water-system,  nat- 
ural and  artificial,  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  and  efficiency,  whereby 
China  appears  to  the  traveller  jour- 
neying in  the  interior,  as  a  huge 
network  or  labyrinth  of  water- 
highways,  with  which,  for  econ- 
omy of  transport,  railways  cannot 
compete. 

Roads  in  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire are  few  and  far  between ;  and 
my  own  experience  of  travelling  in 
springless  carts  over  the  now  deep- 
ly serrated  surface  of  the  ruins  of 
these  once  magnificent  highways, 
paved  as  they  had  been  long  cen- 
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turies  ago  with  colossal  stone  slabs 
of  enormous  weight,  and  now  long 
left  without  repair,  was  an  experi- 
ence of  such  intense;  physical  agony 
that  there  are  few  things  I  should 
look  forward  to  with  more  abject 
horror  than  a  repetition  of  one  of 
these  bone  -  breaking  expeditions. 
"  Good  for  ten  years,  bad  for  ten 
thousand,"  as  the  Chinese  proverb 
puts  it.  And  taking  into  account 
the  extremely  meagre  supply  of 
beasts  of  burden  other  than  human 
beings  who,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  diverge  from  river  or  canal, 
form  to  an  extent  almost  incon- 
ceivable in  this  country  the  pack- 
carriers  of  China,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  marvellous  facili- 
ties for  cheap  water-carriage,  it  is 
not  a  matter  for  much  astonish- 
ment that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ancient  land  -  highways  have 
been  allowed  to  lapse  into  ruin. 
In  any  adequate  calculation  of  the 
commercial  as  distinguished  from 
the  military  value  of  railways  to 
China,  an  impartial  opinion  of  the 
legion,  of  water-highways  radiating 
through  the  provinces  ought  to  be 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  true 
estimate  is  based. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  desire  to 
minimise  the  importance  of  specific 
individual  railway  enterprise  to 
China.  Mr  Colquhoun  —  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  light  on  any 
authority  whose  opinion  is  entitled 
to  more  respect — says  in  a  letter 
to  the  '  Times '  in  1884  :— 

"  In  addition  to  the  commercial 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  cheap 
and  secure  means  of  transport,  there 
are  other  cogent  reasons  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railway.  The  improved 
Government  control  ;  the  social  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  by  the  employment 
provided,  through  new  regions  opened 
up,  for  the  partially  employed  and 
poorly  paid  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  the  augmentation  of  the  im- 
perial revenue  by  the  more  direct 
payment  of  duties  and  taxes;  and 


the  increased  means  of  the  people  to 
pay, — are  among  the  results  certain 
to  follow.  And  apart  from  these,  the 
recurrence  of  famines,  in  one  or  more 
districts,  occurring  from  want  of  t  rans- 
port,  would  be  avoided.  The  cost  of 
cart-transport  from  the  Chihli  plain  to 
Shansi,  during  the  late  famine,  was 
officially  stated  to  be  £12  per  ton  ! " 

These  views  I  humbly  endorse, 
and  I  would  especially  draw  at- 
tention to  the  great  controlling 
and  administrative  value  to  the 
Central  Government  of  trunk- 
lines,  which  would  prove  so 
powerful  an  instrument  for  the 
destruction  of  the  malversations 
and  corruptions  of  the  provincial 
officials ;  but  at  the  same  time 
what  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  this, 
that,  looking  at  the  question  broad- 
ly, there  cannot  be  as  great  a  pro- 
fitable outlet  for  capital  invested 
in  railways  in  China  as  there  will 
be  in  India,  even  when  the  present 
railway  system  there  is  largely 
extended. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  that  part  of 
the  empire  through  which  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  one  trunk-line  of 
railway,  and  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard  of  other  parts  of  the  empire 
through  which  it  is  also  proposed 
to  construct  railways,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  commercial  importance 
and,  under  honest  foreign  manage- 
ment, the  financial  success  of  indi- 
vidual undertakings,  ivhere  ivuter- 
carriage  faih.  For  example,  when 
the  projected  railway  referred  to 
above,  and  which  has  been  author- 
ised by  the  Government  for  stra- 
tegic purposes  as  well  as  for  com- 
mercial reasons,  has  been  completed 
between  Taku  on  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chili  to  Tungchow  or  Pekin,  and 
possibly  extended  to  Kalgan  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Desert  of 
Gobi,  there  is  one  among  many 
branches  of  commerce  which  will 
probably  at  once,  owing  to  the 
great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  land- 
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carriage,  assume  dimensions  hith- 
erto undreamed  of.  I  refer  to  the 
overland  trade  in  tea,  principally 
compressed  brick  tea,  from  Haii- 
kow  and  Foochow  to  Mongolia, 
Siberia,  and  even  Russia  ;  and  the 
increase  in  this  trade  will  assume 
greater  dimensions  still  if  the  Rus- 
sian merchants  and  exporters  carry 
out  their  project  of  laying  a  line  of 
the  portable  Decauville  railway 
across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  itself, 
from  Kalgan  to  Ourga,  near  the 
Siberian  frontier.  If  this  latter 
scheme  be  accomplished,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  army  of  50,000 
camels  engaged  in  transporting  tea 
from  China  across  the  Great  Desert 
to  Russian  territory  might  be  re- 
duced to  10,000.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  use  locomotives  in  the 
desert,  but  to  make  use  of  the 
camels  themselves  to  draw  the 
trucks. 

A  word  as  to  this  overland  trade 
in  tea.  It  is  well  known  that 
most  of  the  tea  intended  for  con- 
sumption in  European  Russia  has 
been  diverted  from  the  overland 
route,  and  now  goes  to  Russia  by 
steamer,  either  vid  London  or 
direct  to  Odessa.  The  finest  tea 
of  all,  owing  to  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  sea-carriage  impairs  the  flav- 
our, still  goes  overland ;  but  though 
Russians  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
prices  for  tea  unheard  of  in  this 
country,  the  caravans  would  have 
little  to  depend  on  now,  if  they 
trusted  for  support  to  the  tea 
which  still  continues  to  go  over- 
land to  Russia.  They  rely,  how- 
ever, 011  the  carriage  of  the  coarse 
brick  tea  which  is  consumed  in 
Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  Siberia. 
On  my  way  back  to  Pekin  from 
visiting  the  Great  Wall,  I  met 
numerous  large  armed  caravans 
of  camels,  laden  with  tea,  and 
often  preceded  by  a  picturesque 
fierce  -  looking  Tartar  horseman, 
lance  in  hand,  who  glared  rather 


ferociously  at  the  strange  "  foreign 
devil."  The  demand  for  brick  tea 
— manufactured  at  Hankow,  six 
hundred  miles  up  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  and  Foochow  on  the  Min, 
whence  it  is  shipped  to  Tientsin — 
is  groat,  and  annually  increasing, 
the  inhabitants  of  Mongolia,  Maii- 
churia,  and  Siberia  using  it  both 
as  food  and  drink,  while  some- 
times it  even  takes  the  place  of 
currency,  the  value  of  articles  being 
calculated  in  bricks  of  tea.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  trade  is 
so  hopelessly  weighted  by  the  enor- 
mous charges  for  overland  carriage, 
the  demand  is  so  great  that  more 
than  60,000,000  Ibs.,  principally 
brick,  were  conveyed  overland  in 
1887  to  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and 
Russia  vid  Kalgan — that  is  to  say, 
an  amount  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  annual  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  It  is  there- 
fore not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
sudden  development  which  will 
take  place  in  this  trade  alone,  when 
a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  heavy  overland  charges  are 
knocked  off  by  the  advent  of  a  rail- 
way. And  tea  is  only  one  of  the 
many  specific  articles  of  commerce 
for  which  this  railway  will  create 
an  intensified  demand.  Coal,  for 
instance,  which  is  found  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  capital,  and  now 
costs  from  .£3  to  <£4  sterling  per 
ton  at  Pekin,  will  probably  be 
reduced  in  price  to  considerably 
under  £1. 

Another  railway  scheme,  and 
one  of  great  magnitude,  is  the  well- 
known  project  of  Messrs  Colqu- 
houn  and  Holt-Hallet  for  the 
reaching  of  Yunnan,  the  most 
southerly  province  of  China,  by  a 
line  vid  Burmah,  Siam,  and  the 
Shan  States.  It  may  be  argued 
that  this  is  not  a  Chinese  railway. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not;  but  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  scheme  is  to  tap 
one  of  the  richest  mineral  districts 
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in  the  world,  and  that  district  is 
situated  in  the  south  of  China.  It 
is  needless  to  talk  of  railways  for 
Yunnan  until  this,  or  some  other 
equally  or  more  approved,  trunk 
outlet  has  been  completed.  Pass- 
ing over  as  foreign  to  this  paper 
any  notice  of  the  stimulating  effect 
on  the  internal  commerce  of  Siam 
and  the  Shan  States  which  such  a 
railway  would  produce,  it  is  useless 
to  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that,  until  such  an  outlet  becomes 
unfait  accompli,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  south-western  Yunnan  must 
remain  sealed  and  undeveloped. 
For  Messrs  Colquhoun  and  Holt- 
Hallet  have  shown  that  the  mine- 
rally  rich  part  of  this,  comparatively 
speaking,  agriculturally  poor  and 
sparsely  populated  province  is 
practically  inaccessible  to  any  of 
the  great  southern  rivers  of  China 
and  Indo-China,  such  as  the  Can- 
ton or  Pearl  river,  the  Song-ka 
or  Red  river  of  Tonquin,  the 
Mekong,  the  Salween,  and  also, 
unfortunately  for  us,  the  Irra- 
waddy.  The  last  would  have 
made  a  magnificent  highway  to 
south  -  western  China  had  it  not 
been  for  these  terrific  mountain 
passes,  gorges,  and  ravines,  which 
block  what  would  otherwise  have 
formed  the  natural  trade-route 
between  Talifu  in  Yunnan  and 
Bhamo  in  Burmah,  the  latter  town 
being  the  terminus  of  the  fleet  of 
that  most  deservedly  successful, 
because  courageously  and  fearlessly 
energetic  enterprise,  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Company.  Of  course  a 
railway  between  Bhamo  and  Talifu 
is  not  a  physical  impossibility,  if, 
as  Mr  Colborne  Baber,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Grosvenor  Mission 
to  Yunnan,  tersely  puts  it,  share- 
holders can  be  got  who  will  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  series 
of  Mont  Cenis  tunnels  and  Menai 
bridges.  Mr  Baber,  who  has  tra- 
versed the  country,  and  is  an  im- 


partial authority,  also  says  that 
if  British  trade  ever  follows  this 
route,  he  will  be  delighted  and  as- 
tonished in  about  equal  proportions. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Col- 
quhoun -  Hallet,  in  opposition  to 
any  other  railway  scheme  for  the 
tapping  of  the  riches  of  south- 
western China.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned simply  because  it  is  a 
scheme  to  which  the  public  are 
not  altogether  strangers.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  railway  construction  be- 
tween Bhamo  and  Talifu  have 
been  exaggerated,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  Burmah  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  through  route,  the 
writer's  delight  will  not  be  less 
than  that  of  Mr  Baber. 

The  above  are  only  two  of  many 
instances  which  might  be  quoted 
to  prove  that  railways  in  the  right 
place  will  act  as  powerful  agents 
in  stimulating  the  commerce  of  the 
great  empire  of  the  East.  But  I 
reiterate  my  firm  belief  that,  look- 
ing at  the  future  railway  system 
of  China  as  a  whole,  it  can  never 
rival  that  of  India,  which  is,  and 
will  be,  the  mainspring  of  the  de- 
velopment of  that  empire ;  but 
rather  that  it  will  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mighty  auxiliary,  while 
the  vast  labyrinth  of  navigable 
water-highways  will  play  the  part 
of  primary  importance,  navigated, 
as  they  undoubtedly  will  be  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  by  innumer- 
able steam  flotillas. 

Over  £175,000,000  have  al- 
ready been  invested  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  15,000  miles  of 
railway  in  India. 

Nature  in  the  rivers,  and  man 
in  the  countless  canals,  have  already 
done  for  China  what  it  has  taken 
the  expenditure  of  the  above  enor- 
mous capital  to  do  for  India.  In 
China  the  "  permanent  way "  is 
already  laid  down,  and  it  now  only 
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remains  for  us,  if  we  are  wise,  to 
provide,  at  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant outlay,  what  I  may  be 
permitted  to  call  the  "  rolling 
stock,"  in  the  form  of  river-steam- 
ers, to  take  the  place  of  the  un- 
wieldy and  antiquated  junks,  ad- 
ditionally handicapped  as  they  are 
by  the  terrors  of  Likin  extortion. 
When  this  is  done,  as  it  will  be  by 
others  if  not  by  ourselves,  it  will 
cause  such  a  development  in  the 
commerce  of  China,  both  foreign  and 
local,  as  the  expenditure  of  one  hun- 
dred times  the  capital  in  railways 
alone  will  not  accomplish. 

Let  us  dismiss  from  our  minds 
for  the  present  the  vision,  how- 
ever fascinating,  of  a  great  railway 
system  for  China,  modelled  on  the 
present  and  future  railway  system 
of  India.  Let  us  rather,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  at  least,  utilise  the 
means  already  provided  by  nature 
and  by  man,  and  when  we  have 
our  steamers  radiating  through  the 
interior,  and  it  is  then  proved 
that  individual  railways  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  reach  what  are 
known  to  be  rich  tracts  of  coun- 
try inaccessible  to  any  navigable 
waterway,  then,  by  all  means,  let 
such  railway  schemes  be  ventilated 
and  agitated. 

It  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that 
parallel  water  and  railway  systems 
are  under  all  circumstances  incom- 
patible with  the  success  of  both. 
Facts  would  not  bear  out  that 
statement,  but  in  the  meantime 
our  endeavour  ought  to  be  to 
get  these  great  water-systems  of 


China  opened,  which  still  remain 
sealed  to  foreign  enterprise,  and 
our  home  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers will  do  far  more  to  benefit 
themselves  than  the  railway  finan- 
ciers will  ever  do  by  urging  our 
Government  to  approach  the  Cen- 
tral Government  at  Pekin  on  the 
subject.  It  can  be  proved  not 
only  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  but  also  that  it  is 
for  the  financial  advantage  of  the 
Pekin  Government,  to  accede  to  any 
such  request.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, it  is  far  easier  for  the  Central 
Government  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
vincial officials,  when  it  can  plead 
pressure  from  without  as  a  reason 
for  energetic  progress  and  vigorous 
reform  from  within. 

No  words  of  mine  could  bring 
this  paper  to  a  more  appropriate 
close  than  the  following  quotation 
from  a  famous  speech  of  Lord 
Palmerston  : — 

"  Every  one  must  know  that  on  the 
extension  of  our  commerce  depend  the 
prosperity  of  our  country,  the  accumu- 
lation of  our  capital,  the  abundance  of 
our  revenues,  'and  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Any  meas- 
ure, therefore,  calculated  to  increase  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  country  is 
deserving  of  notice,  because  it  accords 
with  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
country.  It  has  long  been  felt  that 
China  would  open  a  vast  field  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  to  us.  .  .  .  What 
must  be  the  commercial  advantages  to 
this  country  if  it  can  have  an  unim- 
peded uninterrupted  commerce  with 
one-third  of  the  human  race  ! " 

WILLIAM  B.  DUNLOP. 
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A  FRIEND  to  whose  criticism  I 
submitted  some  part  of  what  I 
had  written  on  this  subject,  said 
at  once  to  me,  "  All  that  you  have 
said  is  very  true ;  and  true  not 
only  of  the  States,  but  of  that 
part  of  South  America  and  South 
Africa  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. But  when  people  read 
it,  they  will  say  at  once  that  you 
are  a  disappointed  man,  that  you 
have  been  badly  hit  yourself,  and 
are  running  down  the  country  for 
that  reason."  To  which  I  replied : 
"  I  have  not  been  badly  hit  myself, 
though  that  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  through  luck ;  but  I  am  a 
disappointed  man,  and  so  will 
every  one  be  who  comes  to  the 
States  to  farm.  If  I  put  forward 
the  darker  side  of  the  question,  it 
is  because  that  side  needs  most 
observation.  There  are  already 
too  many  alluring  accounts  of 
farming  in  the  States  before  the 
English  public." 

In  fact,  my  excuse  for  writing 
at  all  is  that  very  little  of  what 
is  written  deals  with  this  darker 
side  of  the  real  work  before  the 
emigrant ;  nor  is  it  written  by  men 
in  any  sense  conversant  with  the 
subject. 

With  the  exception  of  pamph- 
lets and  circulars  of  emigration 
agents,  almost  the  only  read- 
able books  on  colonial  life  and 
farming  in  the  United  States  are 
written  by  moneyed  men  travel- 
ling for  amusement,  in  search  of 
game,  pleasure,  or  the  picturesque. 
Such  men  stop  at  the  best  hotels 
in  the  large  towns ;  they  travel 
en  grand  seigneur  through  the 
wild  country,  and  its  discomforts 
are  to  them  only  novelties  and  the 
subject  for  jest.  They  go  into 
malarious  places  at  the  healthy 


time  of  year.  It  is  seldom  that 
they  have  been  sufficiently  long  in 
any  section  of  country  to  gauge  its 
capacities  and  wants  ;  and  even  if 
so,  they  still  view  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  dilettante  stranger. 
They  have  not  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  poverty,  that 
griping  knowledge  of  economy, 
without  which  nothing  that  is 
written  can  be  of  real  use  to 
intending  emigrants. 

For  to  farm  for  a  living  and 
not  for  amusement,  acts  as  a  tonic 
to  a  man's  pen,  cleanses  his  liter- 
ary system  from  those  hasty  gen- 
eralities which  especially  mislead, 
and  braces  his  insight  into  the 
practical  details  which  make  the 
difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

Whether  it  results  from  bash- 
fulness  or  from  a  fear  of  exposing 
their  own  follies,  or  whether  they 
are  too  busy  to  write,  I  cannot 
say.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  few 
emigrants  ever  reveal  the  secret 
of  colonial  masonry.  Yet  they 
ought  to  be  the  men  to  warn 
others  rather  than  emigration 
agents,  or  men  who  make  a  living 
by  taking  premiums  for  placing 
boys  in  temporary  homes  to  learn 
farming.  When  one  considers  the 
natural  leaning  which  emigration 
agents  must  have  in  favour  of 
emigration,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  they  are  not,  as  a  class, 
exceptionally  truthful.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  wilfully 
tell  downright  lies,  but  their  cir- 
culars and  pamphlets  abound  with 
the  suppressio  veri.  They  set 
forth  carefully  everything  which 
tells  in  favour  of  emigration,  and 
they  omit  carefully  everything 
which  tells  against  it.  They 
speak  of  the  depth  and  fertility 
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of  the  soil,  But  it  is  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  usually  if  they  warn  you 
that  its  look,  even  to  an  experi- 
enced English  farmer,  is  eminently 
deceitful ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
in  some  parts  as  "  dead "  land, 
a  dark,  rich -looking  black  loam, 
which  will  bring  nothing  without 
copious  doses  of  lime;  that  much 
land,  which  no  man  should  buy, 
even  in  the  West,  is  badly  worn 
by  ill  treatment. 

The  emigration  agent  tells  you, 
perhaps  truly,  that  in  such  and 
such  a  section  you  can  raise  all 
manner  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
grains.  But  he  lays  no  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  what  you 
can  market,  not  what  you  can 
raise,  in  which  the  profit  lies.  He 
hardly  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
is  no  market  within  thirty  miles, 
infamous  or  impassable  roads,  and 
prohibitive  railway  freights.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  frequently 
stated  that  the  heat  does  not  go 
above  (say)  90°  in  the  shade, 
without  saying  whether  it  is  wet 
or  dry  heat.  That  will  make  all 
the  difference  between  pleasure 
and  existence. 

I  have  seen  an  advertisement 
of  an  "  estate  "  in  West  Canada 
of  300  acres  for  next  to  nothing. 
The  advertiser  did  not  explain 
that  the  "  estate  "  was  uncleared, 
undrained,  and  unfenced  jungle, 
covered  with  timber  and  thick 
underwood ;  that  it  had  no  build- 
ings or  roads  upon  or  near  it; 
that  labour  was  very  scarce  and 
expensive. 

In  fact  such  statements,  if  true, 
have  to  be  taken  with  so  much 
salt — there  is  so  little  bread  to 
such  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack 
— that  they  are  practically  useless 
to  the  foolish  and  unbusinesslike 
sucklings  sent  here  by  the  mother 
country. 

Again,  when  bond  fide  emigrants 
settled  in  this  country  do  write 


upon  colonial  life,  they  are  gener- 
ally men  who  are  foxes  without 
tails — not  necessarily  men  of  bad 
character ;  in  many  cases  men 
highly  honourable — but  men  who 
have  themselves  had  to  buy  a  dear 
and  bitter  experience.  They  have 
bought  it  in  a  rough  and  not  over- 
sensitive school,  and  have  realised 
to  the  full  the  germs  of  truth  in 
that  quaint  saying  that  the  man 
who  loves  solitude  is  either  a  beast 
or  a  god.  To  settle  others  near 
them  becomes  a  second  nature, 
and  their  own  education  here  often 
teaches  them  to  make  of  it  a  very 
profitable  profession. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  decry 
emigration.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  cause  of  emigration  is  in 
any  way  served  by  bright-coloured 
pictures  and  misleading  and  de- 
ceitful pamphlets.  I  believe  that 
if  the  plain  facts,  with  all  the 
qualifications  which  can  guard  them 
about  capital,  markets,  and  labour, 
could  be  fairly  set  before  intend- 
ing emigrants,  we  should  not  only 
have  a  better  class  of  men,  but 
more  capital  —  and  that  is  what 
is  mainly  needed  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  speak  from  personal 
experience  of  any  colonies,  but 
only  the  United  States,  and  my 
remarks  apply  fully  to  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  portions  alone. 
No  doubt  a  great  deal  is  equally 
true  of  the  western  and  north- 
western States  ;  but  each  State, 
like  each  man,  has  its  own 
idiosyncrasies,  which  an  emigrant 
has  to  study  for  himself.  Nor 
do  I  speak  to  that  class  of  emi- 
grants whose  capital  is  labour 
pure  and  simple.  This  finds  its 
own  level  in  any  country,  and 
plenty  of  help  and  encouragement 
to  aid  it.  My  remarks  only  ap- 
ply to  men  who  have  received  a 
liberal  education,  who  from  some 
cause  or  other  are  unable  to  make 
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way  in  the  old  country,  and  who 
have  a  little  money  of  their  own. 
The  usual  run  of  such  emigrants 
is  either  men  who  have  started  in 
life  and  failed,  or  boys  fresh  from 
school  who  have  never  seen  life  at 
all.  Men  in  the  full  power  of 
life,  who  have  got  a  grip  of  the 
world  and  are  making  a  good 
living  in  the  old  country,  do  not 
emigrate  except  for  health  or 
economy,  or  some  such  special  ob- 
ject. If  they  do,  they  regret  it. 

Those  for  whom  this  part  of  the 
world  is  a  purgatorial  elysium  are 
men  who  sink  under  the  burdens 
of  life  in  the  Old  World, — men 
with  bad  health,  straitened  in- 
comes, unprofitable  professions, 
and  increasing  families — or  men 
who  have  great  faculties  for  get- 
ting through  money,  and  little 
money  to  spend  —  disappointed 
land-agents  —  youths  who  cannot 
dig,  and  are  as  yet  ashamed  to 
beg,  except  from  their  parents. 
For  such  men,  the  high  rate  of 
interest  in  the  States,  and  the 
extra  buying  power  of  small  capi- 
tal, is  a  great  inducement.  In 
fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  chief  inducement  which 
every  year  brings  so  many  emi- 
grants to  the  States,  compared 
with  those  who  go  to  our  own 
colonies. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  of 
American  country  life  as  com- 
pared with  the  life  in  towns  or 
country  houses  in  Great  Britain. 
Town  life  in  the  States  stands  on 
a  different  footing.  The  small 
experience  I  have  had  of  it  leads 
me  to  believe  that  it  gets  as  near 
as  it  can  to  town  life  in  the  Old 
World — that  is  to  say,  in  the  large 
towns.  In  the  small  "  cities  "  of 
a  few  hundreds,  the  editor  of  the 
weekly  journal  cuts  his  own  fire- 
wood, and  the  leading  physician 
"  runs "  the  hotel  and  keeps  the 
post-office  and  a  candy-store.  But 


even  in  the  large  towns,  life  can 
only  get  near  life  in  the  Old  World. 
There  is  none  of  the  solidity  of  old 
country  life  about  American  so- 
ciety. There  may  be  more  freedom, 
less  of  an  etiquette  which  is  ardu- 
ous, to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  an 
American ;  but  there  is  less  good 
manners  and  much  less  home  com- 
fort. You  feel  all  the  time  as 
if  you  were  living  in  a  hotel ;  and 
considering  the  scarcity  of  good 
servants,  and  their  independence 
when  one  has  them,  the  defects  of 
American  social  life  are  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at. 

In  the  country,  especially  in 
the  West,  this  state  of  things  is 
intensified  a  thousandfold.  The 
servants,  if  you  have  any,  are  lia- 
ble to  leave  the  house  at  any  mo- 
ment. Besides  which,  a  good  deal 
of  your  "labour"  has  to  be  taught 
most  elementary  duties  by  some 
one  who  knows  how  to  do  them. 
Neither  cleanliness  nor  godliness 
is  among  the  hired  girl's  strong 
points ;  hence  one  has  to  learn 
how  to  do  things  one's  self,  and  one 
must  be  ready  to  see  that  things 
are  done  which  in  the  Old  World 
would  be  beneath  one's  dignity  or 
outside  one's  ken.  And  above  all, 
one  learns  to  have  great  patience 
and  long-suffering  with  those  hired 
hands,  who  in  England  are  called 
"  servants  "  and  "  dependants." 
Here  the  names  are  misnomers, 
and  they  are  not  used. 

It  is  this  which  wakes  a  man 
up,  and  gives  him  self-reliance  and 
grit.  When  he  was  at  home  he 
was  by  etiquette  debarred  the  use 
of  his  hands,  even  if  he  were 
willing  and  able  to  use  them. 
When  he  comes  out  here,  he  has 
to  fall  into  the  way  of  doing  many 
things  for  himself  which  have  been 
usually  done  for  him.  This  is  not 
a  pleasant  experience.  Even  if  it 
has  the  delightful  feeling  of  a  pic- 
nic about  it  at  first,  he  soon  tires 
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of  it.  But  none  the  less  it  is 
a  healthy  experience,  one  which 
many  men  soon  recognise  as  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  life  and 
a  new  and  improved  being. 

Besides,  at  home  professional 
men  and  gentlemen  seldom  trouble 
themselves  to  think  about  the  ac- 
tual value  of,  or  the  possible  profit 
made  on,  the  articles  they  buy. 
The  English  gentleman  does  not 
bargain  with  a  tradesman  about 
his  bill,  or  offer  him  less  than  he 
has  asked  for  his  goods.  He  re- 
venges himself  on  the  high  charges 
of  the  tradesman  either  by  not 
paying  his  bill  at  all,  or  by  pay- 
ing it  in  the  far  future  grudgingly 
and  of  necessity.  Of  the  bargain- 
ing and  scheming  which  go  on  in 
actual  business,  he  has  not  the 
faintest  conception.  He  may  have 
read  that  agricola  was  avarus ; 
but  unless  he  happens  to  have 
seen  two  Norfolk  farmers  haggle 
for  hours  over  the  price  of  a  pig, 
he  has  very  little  practical  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  effect  of  such  men — not  the 
best  business  men  any  way — being 
pitchforked  all  at  once  into  busi- 
ness which  requires  acute  personal 
supervision  and  sound  judgment, 
is  twofold.  First,  knowing  the 
value  of  nothing,  and  coming  to  a 
country  where  the  prices  of  many 
articles  are  very  much  lower  than 
in  Great  Britain,  they  begin  by 
paying  far  too  high  a  price  for 
everything  they  buy — a  trait  of 
which  the  native  is  not  slow  to 
take  advantage ;  so  that  at  last 
it  is  hard  for  an  Englishman  to 
buy  anything  at  less  than  double 
its  value.  Afterwards,  when  they 
have  suffered  dreadfully  from  their 
ignorance,  they  ask  far  too  high 
prices  for  everything  they  sell ;  in 
fact,  they  drive  too  hard  bargains, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  notice- 
able than  in  their  dealings  with 
their  own  countrymen. 


Secondly,  they  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  themselves  and  of  every- 
thing English,  which  has  to  be 
completely  knocked  out  of  them 
before  they  can  make  any  way  at 
all.  This  assumption  of  superior- 
ity, 'often  wholly  gratuitous,  is 
the  foundation  of  grave  errors  in 
farming,  and  consequent  loss  of 
money.  But  of  that  more  here- 
after. 

Climate  is  the  first  thing  an 
emigrant  inquires  after.  He  looks 
to  health  as  a  first  object,  and  he 
generally  gets  it.  But  his  getting 
it  is  not  in  any  sense  owing  to 
the  climate.  It  is  the  enforced 
labour,  and  the  life  according  to 
nature,  the  absence  of  the  brandy - 
and-soda  at  night,  and  the  turn 
out  of  bed  at  half-past  four  in 
the  morning,  which  give  it  to 
him.  The  climate  of  the  United 
States  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  equable  climate  of  the 
British  Isles.  There  are  some 
few  favoured  sections  —  parts  of 
Florida,  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  parts  of  California,  and 
the  west  coast  —  where  there  is 
an  equable  climate  and  good  water. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, especially  the  central  prai- 
ries, suffer  either  from  extreme 
heat  or  cold,  accompanied  by  all 
sorts  of  visitations  of  nature  or 
natural  disadvantages. 

In  parts  of  the  sunny  south, 
extreme  heat,  malaria,  want  of 
good  water,  and  earthquakes,  are 
combined.  In  the  north  and  west 
the  flying  summers  are  enlivened 
by  cyclones,  locusts,  droughts,  and 
so  forth ;  and  in  winter,  two  feet 
of  snow  is  accompanied  by  raging 
blizzards,  and  a  thermometer  far 
below  zero.  The  remarkable  thing 
is,  not  that  health  improves  on 
account  of  the  climate,  but  that  it 
improves  in  spite  of  it.  This,  for 
instance,  is  what  '  Texas  Sif tings,' 
a  comic  New  York  paper,  says 
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of  the  climate  of  that  delightful 
city : — 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  you  will  like 
the  climate  of  New  York.  In  winter, 
the  principal  use  you  will  have  for 
your  lower  extremities  will  be  to 
hand-paint  their  fantastic  curves  for 
rheumatism.  Console  yourself  with 
the  thought  that  real  misfortunes  de- 
liver us  while  they  last  from  the  petty 
despotisms  of  all  that  are  imaginary. 
In  summer  you  don't  have  rheuma- 
tism, as  malaria  has  to  have  its  turn. 
You  can't  have  both  at  once,  which  is 
a  great  climatic  advantage.  You  will 
suffer  keenly,  but  remember  that  he 
who  suffers  keenly  has  the  greatest 
capacity  for  enjoyment.  However, 
don't  be  discouraged.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  you  to  get  the  spring  pneu- 
monia. Nobody  who  gets  that  in 
New  York  is  ever  troubled  after- 
wards with  rheumatism  or  malaria. " 

Of  course  this  is  sarcastic  fool- 
ing ;  but  there  is  an  old  proverb, 
and  a  true  one,  that  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire. 

Climate  is  not,  I  think,  of  half 
so  much  importance  as  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  be.  Judging  from 
others'  experience  as  well  as  my 
own,  I  should  say  that,  unless 
one  goes  to  Manitoba  or  Lou- 
isiana, and  apart  from  disadvan- 
tages such  as  malaria  or  cyclones, 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
will  not  disagree  with  a  healthy 
man. 

Do  not  take  the  word  of  an  emi- 
gration agent  or  prospectus,  that 
the  climate  is  delicious  and  the 
heat  is  moderate,  and  that  there 
is  a  cool  breeze  always  blowing  in 
the  shade.  There  is  a  cool  breeze 
blowing  in  the  shade  in  England 
sometimes,  if  you  have  time  to  go 
and  sit  in  it.  On  a  farm  at  work 
you  seldom  are  in  the  shade. 
Thermometer  readings,  which  are 
what  they  generally  give  you, 
make  very  little  difference.  If 
a  man  is  particular  about  them, 
let  him  wait  until  by  experience 
he  can  tell  if  the  climate  is  likely 


to  suit  him.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  disappointment.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  climates 
where  extreme  heat  or  cold  is 
usual,  people's  habits,  buildings, 
and  mode  of  life  are  adapted  to 
the  circumstances.  The  human 
body  will  adapt  itself  to  the 
change,  and  the  open-air  life  and 
healthy  living  will  neutralise  the 
discomforts  to  a  great  extent.  On 
a  farm,  anyway,  a  man  is  so  hard- 
worked,  and  often  so  hard  up,  that 
he  has  no  time  to  think  about 
getting  ill.  It  is  only  when  he 
cuts  his  foot  with  an  axe  and  is 
laid  upon  his  back  for  a  fortnight, 
that  he  has  any  time  to  consider 
whether  a  course  of  fat  bacon — 
which  comes  as  near  being  per- 
petual as  the  asymtotes  to  an 
hyperbola — is  a  good  thing  for  his 
digestion. 

Cold  is  felt  less  and  heat  more, 
I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  first  year. 
But  to  whatever  part  of  the  States 
a  man  may  go,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared for  all  extremes.  If  you  go 
north  you  will  have  plenty  of  hot 
summers  ;  if  south,  chilly  winters, 
and  houses  not  built  for  extreme 
cold. 

One  cannot  tell  much  about  cli- 
mate from  the  latitude  of  places, 
as  the  heat  and  cold  will  be  more 
extreme  farther  inland,  especially 
on  unprotected  prairies,  differing 
much  within  a  very  limited  area, 
owing  to  exposure,  nearness  to 
water,  and  altitude.  In  the  west 
of  Kansas,  for  instance,  the  de- 
grees vary  from  110°  in  the  shade 
to  10°  below  zero.  In  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina — or  Richmond, 
Virginia,  the  heat  will  hardly  be 
greater;  and  in  the  former,  the 
cold  will  be  barely  below  freez- 
ing-point. These  are  things  which 
every  man  has  to  find  out  for 
himself.  Exercise  extreme  cau- 
tion, make  numerous  inquiries, 
never  believe  any  of  the  answers, 
and  wait  a  year,  or  better  still, 
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two  years,  before  committing  your- 
self irrevocably  to  one  spot — i.e., 
do  not  buy  or  deal  in  land  until 
you  have  had  time  to  see  what  the 
land  is  like.  Otherwise,  you  may 
buy,  and  settle  upon  the  swamp, 
like  Martin  Chuzzlewit  in  the  city 
of  Eden. 

Very  recently,  for  instance,  the 
rush  to  Florida  has  induced  fraud- 
ulent speculators  to  advertise  lands 
for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  I  know 
several  people  who  have  invested 
their  ,£10  or  so  in  a  "  town  lot,"  or 
20  acres  of.  land.  They  have  never 
seen  it  again.  A  good  deal  of  the 
land  is  actually  under  water  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  useful  only 
to  give  as  a  residence  to  a  refrac- 
tory mother-in-law.  Some  of  these 
frauds  have  been  commented  on 
in  every  American  agricultural 
paper  for  a  year  past ;  but  there 
will  be  found  plenty  of  heedless 
fools  who  will  go  and  buy  land  in 
these  deathly  swamps,  trusting  to 
the  general  character  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Florida. 

If  a  man  goes  to  a  town  and 
embarks  in  business  or  in  a  profes- 
sion, he  can  sell  his  business  or 
take  his  profession  somewhere  else 
with  him  ;  but  if  he  buys  land,  he 
may  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  he  cannot  put  it  in  a  wag- 
gon and  move  off  to  another  State. 
You  may  tie  yourself  down  at 
once  to  a  part  of  the  country  which 
you  dislike,  to  a  climate  which  is 
unhealthy,  or  to  land  which  is  poor, 
because  you  cannot  find  any  one 
fool  enough  to  take  a  bad  bargain 
off  your  hands. 

In  my  present  location,  which 
is  very  healthy,  the  natives  suffer 
from  rheumatism  and  consumption. 
But  considering  that  they  wear 
nothing  but  cotton,  summer  and 
winter  alike  (though  our  thermo- 
meter goes  occasionally  to  zero), 
that  they  intermarry  excessively, 
that  their  cabins  are  built  with  a 
special  view  to  ventilation,  and 


that  they  never  wash,  their  ill 
health  is  hardly  surprising. 

When  an  emigrant  conies  to 
this  country,  he  generally  brings 
with  him  a  great  many  useless 
things.  He  treats  America  as  if 
money  would  not  buy  the  most 
ordinary  necessary.  It  is  pitiful 
to  see  the  things  with  which  the 
English  gentleman  sometimes  en- 
cumbers himself.  A  heavy  tool- 
box full  of  second-rate  tools, 
novels  and  light  literature,  of 
course  a  gun  and  half  a  ton  of 
ammunition,  a  saddle  and  all  sorts 
of  harness,  a  box  of  quinine, 
Cockles'  pills  (to  a  country  teeming 
with  patent  medicines  and  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  dyspepsia), 
sticking  -  plaster  and  goldbeater's 
skin  for  his  entire  body,  a  pith 
helmet,  high  Wellington  boots, 
soap,  and — aposiopesis.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  only  things  which 
any  one  need  ever  bring,  besides 
a  pair  of  blankets  and  a  good 
pocket-knife  and  some  stationery, 
are  clothes  old  and  new  of  all 
descriptions,  and  plenty  of  boots 
and  hats.  The  old  clothes  cannot 
be  too  old  or  too  ragged  for  use. 
The  rags  from  an  English  scare- 
crow will  make  an  American  far- 
mer a  good  suit.  New  clothes  are 
useful  sometimes.  If  you  have  no 
new  clothes  you  may  be  reduced, 
like  a  friend  of  mine,  to  go  out  to 
dinner  in  dress  clothes. 

Suppose  the  emigrant  has  se- 
lected his  State,  and  has  started 
with  an  enormous  kit  of  soap, 
tools,  and  other  necessaries.  The 
question  naturally  asked  is,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get 
there  1  You  are  going  to  a  strange 
country,  to  a  new  life ;  what  def- 
inite purpose  have  you  formed  ? " 
The  answer  generally  would  be, 
either  that  he  did  not  know — that 
he  was  going  to  look  about  him 
and  wait  the  course  of  events  (a 
very  rare  answer) — or  he  would 
say,  "I  am  going  to  farm."  If 
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you  asked  what  he  meant  by  farm- 
ing, he  would  probably  have  110 
idea  beyond  some  vague  notion  of 
keeping  stock  and  buying  land. 

This  latter  is  a  sine  qud  non. 
There  are  two  steps  almost  inva- 
riably taken  by  the  emigrant  as 
soon  as  he  can  make  free  use  of 
his  money.  One  is,  to  buy  land 
without  sufficient  capital  where- 
with to  work  it;  the  other  is,  to 
buy  stock  without  having  any- 
thing on  which  to  feed  them. 
It  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  say- 
ing too  much  if  I  were  to  assert 
that  three  years  after  buying  land 
in  this  way,  seven  men  out  of 
every  ten  wish  they  had  not 
bought;  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
work  their  land ;  and  that  at  least 
three  or  four  are  ruined  for  want 
of  means,  or  take  to  drink,  or  live 
by  swindling  raw  emigrants. 

This  latter  class,  the  needy 
gentleman  who  has  himself  made 
a  failure  of  emigration,  is  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  the  young 
emigrant  has.  He  knows  how 
to  induce  confidence.  He  is  al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  sell  bad 
land,  crooked  fence-rails,  rainbow 
posts,  old  cows,  stringhalt  horses, 
and  so  forth,  to  the  ignorant  from 
the  old  country.  In  a  land  where 
caveat  emptor  is  the  invariable 
rule  in  all  farming  "  trades,"  he  is 
only  too  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  strong  point  in  favour  of 
young  men  coming  to  gentlemen 
farmers  in  this  country  or  to  na- 
tive farmers  through  an  agency 
(modes  of  learning  farming  to 
which  there  are  many  objections), 
is,  that  they  will  have  at  least  a 
chance  of  learning  something  about 
the  country  before  they  have  use 
of  any  capital.  Their  preceptors 
may  try  and  swindle  them.  They 
probably  will.  But  it  will  be 
"hands  off"  to  any  one  else  who 
wants  to  handle  the  pupil's  money. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  the 


usual  sacrificial  rites  which  accom- 
pany the  offering  of  a  young  man 
to  the  American  continent.  A  lad 
of  eighteen  is  sent  out  to  the  States 
to  "  learn  farming."  It  matters 
little  whether  he  goes  to  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  farmer,  or  learns 
on  his  own  account ;  in  any  case 
his  period  of  probation  is  far  too 
short,  only  extending  at  the  longest 
over  two  years,  and  generally  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  most 
unlikely  he  will  learn  anything. 

Either  his  preceptor  knows  noth- 
ing, or  he  has  not  the  capital  to 
farm  as  he  ought,  or  he  has  neither 
knowledge  nor  capital. 

When  the  pupil's  head  is  given 
to  him,  capital  is  either  denied  to 
him  altogether,  or  it  is  doled  out 
to  him  so  sparingly  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  success.  Picture  a  lad 
after  two  years  in  a  land  agent's 
office,  turned  into  a  Dorsetshire 
farm-labourer's  cottage  to  make  a 
living  out  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
rough  undrained  unfenced  land  on 
£500. 

Yet  if  capital  is  given  to  a  lad 
out  here,  these  are  generally  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  re- 
ceives it. 

Now  money  (and  let  the  intend- 
ing emigrant  note  this,  for,  though 
a  plain  fact,  it  is  frequently  over- 
looked, and  yet  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation)  is  of  the  same 
value  relatively  in  this  country 
as  it  is  in  the  old.  You  can  get 
higher  interest  for  smaller  capital 
here  undoubtedly,  and  you  may 
live  on  capital  on  which  you 
would  starve  in  England;  but  to 
make  money,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  living  merely  as 
an  existence,  you  must  have  capi- 
tal—  and  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  you  have,  if  you  use  it 
wisely,  you  will  have  returns. 
You  must  have  capital, — and  you 
must  use  it  wisely.  It  sounds  a 
truism,  yet  upon  this  bare  rock 
hundreds  of  young  men  every  year 
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founder  in  the  States.  Their 
parents  either  send  them  out  with- 
out capital,  to  sink  or  swim  as 
they  may  among  low  associates, 
living  the  lives  of  dogs ;  or  they 
allow  them  capital  to  squander 
before  they  can  in  any  sort  of  way 
appreciate  its  true  value. 

You  must  have  capital.  The 
British  emigrant  cannot  set  out, 
like  the  knight  -  errant  of  old, 
with  no  resources  but  his  weapon 
and  his  strong  arm  to  pick  up 
his  dinner  as  he  goes.  The 
modern  knight  -  errant  is  the 
Knight  of  Labour;  with  him  the 
English  gentleman  cannot  hope  to 
compete.  Besides,  the  profession 
of  labour,  like  the  profession  of 
knight-errantry,  is  not  per  se  profit- 
able. To  make  money,  one  must 
have  some  wherewith  to  begin — 
just  as  to  breed  lambs  you  must 
have  ewes,  or  to  grow  onions  man- 
ure ;  and  the  more  you  have  to 
begin  with,  the  more  you  will 
have  the  chance  of  making,  and 
the  quicker  you  will  be  able  to 
increase  it.  The  parable  of  the 
talents  was  not  told  for  nothing. 
If  you  bury  your  one  talent  in 
land,  you  may  find  it  awkward 
when  the  tax  collector  comes 
round  and  you  have  no  change. 
Meanwhile  the  ten-talent  man  is 
buying  stock  and  feed  cheap,  and 
selling  them  at  a  large  profit. 

It  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule 
with  an  emigrant  who  has  no  out- 
side means  of  finding  out  how 
much  capital  is  required  to  work 
land,  never  to  invest  more  than 
one-third  of  his  capital  on  a  farm. 
For  a  year  or  two,  at  least,  he  can- 
not gauge  either  what  his  ordinary 
labour  or  housekeeping  expenses 
may  be.  Besides,  the  thousand 
little  items  for  patching,  break- 
ages, clearing,  shoeing,  and  so 
forth,  run  away  with  a  very  con- 
siderable sum.  Further  still,  when 
the  economical  man  has  bought  a 
farm  with  a  rigid  vow  to  make  no 


improvements  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, he  is  led  on  from  one  step  to 
another  until  one-half  of  his  money 
has  gone  in  lumber  and  nails.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  indeed  for  an  "  old 
country "  gentleman  to  come  to 
this  country,  buy  land,  and  not 
spend  money  on  improvements. 

The  closer  inspection  which  he 
will  make  of  his  purchase  will 
show  him  roofs  and  fences  which 
need  repairing,  ditches  to  be 
cleaned  out,  stumps  to  be  pulled 
up,  and  a  hundred  expenses  which 
he  never  estimated.  Being  new  to 
the  work,  and  being  "  English,"  he 
cannot  get  good  labour  as  cheaply 
as  his  fellow-men,  nor  can  he  get 
as  good  work  out  of  it  when  he  has 
got  it.  Next,  as  he  is  "English," 
no  one  will  ever  sell  him  anything 
as  cheaply  as  a  native  could  buy 
it.  These  two  things  every  man 
who  farms  in  this  country  finds 
when  he  first  comes  here.  He  is 
an  alien ;  no  one  will  give  him 
credit  for  the  shrewdness  he  pos- 
sesses until  he  has  been  repeatedly 
tried.  In  consequence  he  cannot 
for  a  year  or  two  bargain  or  buy 
to  any  profit.  He  has  to  pay  to 
learn,  and  to  this  every  one  must 
make  up  his  mind. 

Besides  this,  the  farmer  will 
probably  find  that  want  of  good 
and  near  markets  makes  a  profit 
much  harder  to  be  secured  than  he 
had  originally  supposed.  Poultry, 
stock,  wheat-growing,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  on  which  he  imagined 
there  was  a  large  profit,  turn  out 
to  require  much  more  care  and 
closer  management  than  appear 
at  first  sight.  Besides  this,  again, 
there  are  few  men  who  are  not 
deceived  in  the  land.  They  either 
buy  worn-down  farms  because  they 
seem  to  be  cheap,  never  reckoning 
the  cost  which  is  to  be  paid  before 
they  are  brought  (if  ever)  into 
paying  order ;  or  they  buy  virgin 
land  covered  with  enormous  timber, 
which  has  to  be  cleared  at  great 
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expense  before  the  land  can  bring 
profitable  returns.  This  last  case 
is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  first,  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  all 
the  stumps  and  roots  and  sticks 
are  off  the  ground,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  of 
cultivated  crops.  Yery  few  men 
have  the  courage  to  pay  what  seems 
to  be  a  top  price  for  good  farming 
land  ready  to  bring  in  an  income. 

If  the  emigrant  is  one  of  these, 
he  may  make  an  income  at  once 
and  save  the  rest  of  his  capital. 
But  from  the  causes  I  have  indi- 
cated, he  is  much  more  likely  to 
fritter  away  money  fencing,  ditch- 
ing, building,  and  trying  experi- 
ments, until  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years  he  finds  himself 
very  much  where  he  was,  addi- 
tional capital  gone,  and  the  farm 
not  even  paying  its  way.  It  is 
then  probably  for  the  first  time 
that  he  begins  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  in  America,  as  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  economy  in  the  little 
things  that  tells.  If  so,  and  he 
has  the  strength  of  mind  to  pull 
himself  together  and  adapt  his 
farming  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances, he  may  succeed  in  spin- 
ning out  time  until  he  has  a  living. 
But  at  every  turn  he  will  be  met 
with  the  want  of  capital  to  work 
the  farm.  Unless  he  has  spare 
cash,  the  stock-farmer  cannot  buy 
up  young  stock  in  winter,  when 
spare  stock  is  being  sold  off,  or  in 
spring,  when  feed  is  getting  scarce. 
He  will  either  have  to  lose  good 
bargains  and  miss  opportunities 
of  making  money,  or  he  will  have 
to  sell  off  feed,  or  grain,  or  pota- 
toes when  they  are  worth  little,  in 
order  to  get  the  money  to  buy. 
Or  he  will  have  to  borrow.  And 
it  is  truly  said  that  anything  is 
easier  to  raise  on  a  farm  than  a 
mortgage. 

If  the  emigrant  invests  but 
little  capital  in  land  and  is  care- 
ful of  what  remains,  he  will  be 


able  relatively  to  make  more  money, 
to  make  better  use  of  opportunities, 
and  be  more  free  from  the  haras- 
sing anxieties  attendant  on  rigid 
pinching.  He  cannot  expect  to 
make  as  much  money  as  if  he 
had  had  the  capital  with  which  to 
work  properly  a  larger  farm  ;  and 
he  may  suffer,  like  the  small  shop- 
keeper, from  competition  with  men 
in  more  extensive  business.  Still, 
his  position  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  the  man  who  has  sunk  half 
his  capital  in  land.  I  know  no 
position  so  painful  as  that  of  a 
man  thus  tied  to  the  land,  farm- 
ing with  insufficient  means,  seeing 
golden  opportunities  of  making 
money  pass  him  by,  of  which  he 
cannot  take  hold,  his  own  money 
sunk  in  the  land,  and  barely  able 
from  day  to  day  to  provide  the 
lowest  necessities  of  life.  It  is  the 
same  out  West  on  the  prairies  as 
in  Lombard  Street.  You  must 
have  capital  to  command  success. 

And  you  must  use  your  capital 
wisely.  Now,  if  a  man  has  a  good 
capital,  he  may  buy  land,  and  it 
may  pay  him  to  live  on  it  and 
work  it.  If  he  has  no  objection  to 
a  patriarchal  life,  and  no  devour- 
ing longing  for  society,  and  if  he 
can  persuade  a  nice  girl  to  marry 
him,  he  may  live  a  contented  life 
and  may  make  a  little  money. 
But  land  will  never  pay  a  big  in- 
terest. It  is  the  worst  investment 
for  money  that  there  is  where 
money  is  scarce,  as  it  is  in  the 
States.  The  value  of  your  land 
will  increase  slowly,  no  doubt,  but 
very  slowly.  Meanwhile  heavy 
taxes  have  to  be  paid  upon  it, 
labour  has  to  be  paid  to  work  it, 
much  of  it  on  which  taxes  are  paid 
lies  idle  for  want  of  capital  and 
labour  to  work  or  to  clear  off  tim- 
ber, and  the  investment  produces 
only  a  very  moderate  return. 

There  is  another  very  serious 
drawback  to  the  purchase  of  land 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  States. 
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When  the  emigrant  goes  to  buy, 
the  world  is  all  before  him  where 
to  choose  his  place  of  rest,  and  the 
emigration  agent  or  speculative 
attorney  to  guide  him. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  when 
he  goes  to  sell.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  other  properties  equally 
attractive  in  the  market,  each  one 
outbidding  the  other  for  a  pur- 
chaser. He  who  has  to  sell  must 
reconcile  himself  to  take  much  less 
than  lie  gave,  even  with  the  im- 
provements he  has  put  on  it.  In 
short,  land  in  the  States,  whether 
in  the  east  or  west,  is  an  invest- 
ment bearing  poor  interest,  and 
meeting  with  a  slow  sale  if  forced 
into  the  market. 

Now  the  purchaser  of  the  land 
might  have  invested  his  money 
here  at  eight  per  cent  interest  on 
a  safe  investment,  which  he  could 
have  realised  speedily.  If  you  can 
invest  your  money  in  business 
safely,  or  if  you  can  rent  land,  as 
you  can  do  in  many  parts  of  the 
States,  and  meanwhile  let  your 
capital  lie  at  high  interest,  it  is  an 
unwise  use  of  capital  to  buy  land. 
In  the  south  especially,  a  large 
acreage  of  land  is  rented  for  In- 
dian corn,  rye  and  other  grain 
crops,  cabbage,  and  "  truck  "  for  a 
share  of  the  crop.  Instead  of  a 
money  rent,  the  owner  takes  half, 
a  third,  or  two-fifths,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land  "tended," 
and  the  seed,  implements,  and  stock 
supplied. 

If  a  young  emigrant  would  be 
content  to  try  his  hand  in  this 
way  for  a  few  years,  he  would 
gain  much  experience  at  a'  very 
cheap  rate,  and  save  a  great  quan- 
tity of  valuable  time  and  money. 
One  is  not  inclined  to  put  up  ex- 
pensive buildings  or  pile  fertilisers 
on  another  man's  land.  In  this 
way  one's  hand  is  perforce  held 
from  extravagant  wasteful  spend- 
ing— spending  which  often  results 
merely  from  the  difference  in 


methods  of  farming  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  If  young 
emigrants  could  but  be  persuaded 
to  hold  their  hands  and  be  kept 
from  buying  land  and  horses  and 
cattle,  they  might  have  a  chance 
of  making  a  wise  use  of  their 
money. 

But  in  the  very  great  majority 
of  cases  the  land  hunger  is  too 
much  for  them.  All  advice  is 
thrown  to  the  winds.  After  six 
months'  or  perhaps  a  year's  expe- 
rience in  seeing  another  man  mis- 
manage a  farm,  the  young  emigrant 
will  plunge  in  and  invest  three- 
fourths  of  his  capital  in  300  or 
400  acres  of  land,  of  which  more 
than  half,  probably,  is  virgin  forest 
or  prairie.  As  to  the  older  men, 
when  once  they  take  such  an  idea 
into  their  heads,  their  case  is  hope- 
less. You  may  apply  to  them 
Fielding's  saying  :  "  I  never  advise 
old  women;  for  if  they  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  go  to  the  devil, 
it  is  no  more  possible  than  worth 
while  to  keep  them  from  him." 

No  one  ought  to  buy  land  at  all 
until  he  has  had  two  years'  prac- 
tical experience  in  working  a  farm 
in  the  States.  By  practical  expe- 
rience I  mean  experience  of  the 
general  management  of  an  entire 
farm.  Many  boys  are  sent  out  to 
Englishmen  who  are  no  great  far- 
mers themselves.  The  pupils  pay 
a  high  premium,  and  are  naturally 
disinclined  to  work  for  the  man 
they  are  paying.  Unless  they  are 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  obser- 
vation, they  are  not  likely  to  learn 
much  either  of  the  principles  of 
farming  or  even  the  routine  of 
farm -work.  But  making  money 
in  farming,  at  least  here,  depends 
on  other  things  than  these  —  the 
economy  of  farm  -  labour,  for  in- 
stance, and  management  of  land 
in  the  sense  of  adapting  the  crops 
and  stock  to  the  land,  and  so  crop- 
ping as  to  get  the  greatest  returns 
with  the  least  expense,  and  with 
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little  exhaustion  to  the  land.  To 
learn  this  is  the  experience  no 
books  can  teach,  an  experience 
many  farmers  never  seem  to  get. 
The  routine  of  farm-work,  which 
is  what  a  pupil  is  generally  set  to 
do — cleaning  out  stables,  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  making  fences,  and 
so  forth — is  monotonous  and  easily 
learned.  The  pupil  too  often  gets 
the  idea  that  when  he  has  learned 
this  he  has  learned  everything. 
He  is  eager  to  start  on  his  own 
account,  impatient  to  improve  on 
his  faulty  preceptor's  teaching. 
Very  little  of  the  real  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  that  silent  fit- 
ting in  of  little  cog-wheels,  has 
ever  come  under  his  notice.  So, 
when  he  does  start,  great  allow- 
ances ought  to  be  made  for  mis- 
takes, which  have  to  be  rectified 
by  experience.  If  he  can  farm  on 
another  man's  land  for  a  year  or 
two,  so  much  the  better  for  him. 
If  he  cannot,  he  should  at  least  try 
to  lay  out  as  little  money  as  pos- 
sible in  permanent  improvements 
or  in  purchase  of  stock,  until  he 
has  thoroughly  learnt  the  lie  of 
the  land,  its  special  capabilities, 
and  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  quick- 
est means  of  rendering  it  profitable. 
One  sees  very  many  instances  of 
money  laid  -out  in  so-called  im- 
provements, useless  sometimes  even 
for  ornament,  both  by  natives  and 
Britishers,  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  delaying  until  the  char- 
acter of  the  land  was  better  known. 
I  have  on  my  own  farm  half  a  mile 
of  deep  ditching,  dug  in  haste  by 
a  former  native  owner  to  clear  a 
maple-swamp.  It  was  dug  at  the 
wrong  angle  to  the  creek  into 
which  it  was  intended  to  run,  and 
in  consequence  it  is  choked  up, 
quite  useless  for  purposes  of  drain- 
age, and  an  obstruction  to  any 
further  improvement.  I  did  not 
make  such  an  ass  of  myself  when 
I  started,  only  because  I  had  not 
got  the  money  to  do  it. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  will 
ignore  what  is  so  obvious — that 
farming  is  not  a  profession,  even 
in  America,  which  can  be  grasped 
in  a  year  or  two,  or  made  profitable 
suddenly  by  men  who  have  failed 
in  every  other  calling  of  life  ?  Men 
who  would  never  think  of  going 
into  a  merchant's  business  without 
a  long  apprenticeship,  will  lightly 
throw  their  money  into  land,  and 
expect  at  once  to  get  an  income 
and  profits  out  of  it.  Greater  care 
in  buying,  and  a  longer  delay,  are 
here  always  needed  for  success. 

I  never  could  see  why  the  British 
aristocracy  could  not  inaugurate  a 
new  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labour 
to  counteract  the  democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  working  men.  The 
idle  gentlemen  who  have  no  taste 
for  any  of  the  polite  branches  of 
learning,  instead  of  flying  to  the 
prairies  and  backwoods,  might  be 
educated  in  the  sciences  of  joinery, 
masonry,  and  work  in  metal  and 
pottery,  and  elevate  those  profes- 
sions to  the  positions  they  held  in 
their  palmiest  days.  Why  should 
not  the  works  of  art  of  Gibbons, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  the  artisan 
masters  of  Nuremberg,  find  fit  ex- 
ponents among  the  English  gentry 
in  these  days  of  decaying  trade? 
The  refined  taste  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  conscientious  work 
done  for  love  of  the  profession, 
might  revive  our  reputation,  and 
mark  a  classical  era  for  the  artisan. 
Or  if  this  is  too  low  a  view  to  take 
of  the  nineteenth-century  gentle- 
man, why  not  carry  the  respectable 
business  of  wine  merchant  and  so 
forth  across  the  Atlantic  ? 

I  suppose  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  nobility  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  which  fits  it  as  an 
occupation  for  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men. Mon  who  would  never  dream 
of  soiling  their  white  hands  by 
measuring  a  yard  of  cloth  or  mak- 
ing a  chest  of  drawers,  will  stand 
in  their  shirts  day  after  day,  and 
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hoe  corn  by  the  side  of  a  very 
common  labouring  man,  and  then 
sit  down  with  him  to  a  dinner  of 
greasy  pork  and  milkless  coffee. 
They  will  undergo  great  hardships 
and  discomforts,  will  work,  eat, 
and  sleep  like  dogs,  all  to  make  a 
bare  living;  while,  if  they  could 
but  turn  their  hands  to  business 
here,  or  to  any  of  the  professions 
in  this  country,  they  could,  prob- 
ably with  one -half  the  labour, 
earn  a  good  living  and  live  like 
gentlemen. 

Capital,  not  labour,  is  what  the 
States  wants  of  these  white-handed 
men.  The  ordinary  rate  of  inter- 
est all  through  the  States  varies 
from  6  to  10  per  cent,  and  rarely 
falls  below.  Why  buy  land  at 
all  ?  Why  not  invest  money  in 
business  which  will  bring  in  more 
remunerative  returns  1  Because 
one  must  remember  this — that  this 
nation  is  a  nation  of  working-bees, 
arid  that,  especially  in  new  terri- 
tories, there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
idle  gentleman.  Unless  it  is  in 
very  large  cities,  or  in  some  parts 
of  the  south,  no  one  loses  caste  by 
work  of  any  kind. 

The  only  drawback — and  that  is 
one  which  would  soon  be  overcome 
— is  that  those  whose  society  you 
would  wish  to  enjoy  are  not  gener- 
ally centred  in  the  towns,  but  are 
scattered  up  and  down  the  country 
remote  from  markets  and  railways. 
Example  would  soon  draw  them 
into  a  centre.  A  good  carpenter- 
ing hand  can  earn  here  from  6s.  to 
8s.  a-day.  It  is  a  long  time  be- 
fore one  can  knock  a  hundred  a- 
year  out  of  a  farm,  even  with  the 
hardest  of  work  and  with  the  addi- 

*tion  of  capital.  In  all  small  towns 
in  the  west  and  south,  where 
mushroom  cities  spring  up  yearly, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  work  for 
good  carpenters,  joiners,  masons, 
brick  manufacturers,  builders  and 
engineers,  doctors  and  lawyers, 
and  plenty  of  room  for  the  invest- 


ment of  capital  at  a  most  remuner- 
ative interest.  There  is  good  op- 
portunity for  picking  up  valuable 
properties  cheaply,  which  men  set- 
tled in  the  depths  of  the  country 
cannot  have ;  and  you  are  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  changes 
which  may  come  about.  So  I  say, 
employ  your  capital  and  labour  in 
business  other  than  farming,  un- 
less you  have  sufficient  capital  to 
be  independent  of  your  farm  ;  or  if 
your  volatile  nature  requires  that 
you  should  possess  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  make  your  experi- 
ments at  least  on  another  man's 
land — and  above  all  things,  hold  on 
to  your  money. 

Don't  farm  if  you  can  help  it ; 
but  if  you  must  farm,  rent.  It  is 
the  advice  of  every  experienced 
man  I  have  met. 

If  farming  is  to  be  the  end 
of  emigration,  then  after  the  first 
delay,  the  emigrant  ought  to  make 
choice  of  the  kind  of  farming  which 
he  intends  to  attempt,  and  stick  to 
it  through  thick  and  thin. 

Half  the  men  who  don't  fail 
from  want  of  capital,  fail  from 
want  of  grit  and  stability.  Stock- 
farming,  sheep  -  farming,  wheat- 
growing,  small  fruits,  "truck," 
fowls,  pigs,  and  fruit  -  trees  are 
tried,  trifled  with,  and  dropped 
in  turn.  Not  half  the  attention 
necessary  for  one  of  them  is  given 
to  the  whole  lot,  and  in  consequence 
one  after  another  is  a  failure. 
Here  again  the  emigrant  curiously 
assumes  that  a  man  may  treat  the 
business  of  farming  as  he  would 
treat  no  other  business  in  the 
world.  No  very  small  capitalist 
would  expect  to  deal  successfully 
in  half-a-dozen  different  branches 
of  commerce,  but  the  emigrant  sel- 
dom thinks  it  necessary  to  apply 
this  to  farming.  Cautious  pru- 
dence in  settling  and  deciding  on 
one's  pursuits,  and  then  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  energy  on  one 
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or  two  special  objects,  and  re- 
doubled efforts  after  defeat,  are 
what  make  farming  in  this  country. 

I  have  heard  men  say  that  there 
is  no  money  in  poultry,  who  bought 
pure  -  bred  fowls  only  to  neglect 
them  as  if  they  were  the  "  scrub  " 
stock  that  roost  in  trees  and  live 
on  what  they  can  scratch  out  of 
the  garden  seed-beds.  I  have  seen 
men  plant  orchards  of  trees,  which 
they  then  left  to  die  from  insects 
and  weeds,  only  to  declare  that 
there  was  no  money  in  fruit.  They 
will  put  shorthorns  on  pastures 
that  will  not  support  an  Ayrshire 
cow,  will  try  and  raise  sheep  on 
swampy  river-bottoms,  will  grow 
wheat  on  land  that  will  hardly 
sprout  peas.  Too  often  the  man 
tries  to  fit  his  land  to  the  stock 
and  the  crops,  instead  of  deciding 
what  he  wants  to  raise  and  grow, 
and  then  picking  his  farm  to  suit. 

To  succeed,  one  must  treat  one's 
farm  as  one  would  a  hand  at  whist ; 
play  according  to  rule,  and  not 
contravene  the  laws  of  the  game 
because  you  lose  a  hand  or  two, 
or  the  way  to  success  looks  to  be 
quicker  by  leading  from  an  unde- 
fended suit.  It  is  another  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  waiting  before 
settling,  that  the  prevalent  branch 
of  farming  in  a  district  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  the  most  lucra- 
tive one.  Very  often  in  a  district 
entirely  given  to  one  industry, 
such  as  wheat-growing  or  beef- 
stock  farming,  a  man  may  make 
a  good  thing  by  taking  up  some 
neglected  branch  of  farming.  He 
may  supply  his  neighbours  with 
cheese  or  fruit  at  much  higher  pro- 
fit and  with  much  smaller  capital 
than  lie  could  work  the  staple 
crop. 

The  staple  crop,  however,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  lucrative,  is 
probably  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
land  and  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  farming  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  novice  should 


be  very  cautious  how  he  departs 
from  it. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
foolish  bragging  about  England 
and  English  methods  which  every 
new  emigrant  indulges  in.  This 
is  not  only  words.  The  English 
emigrant  comes  from  a  rich  country 
to  a  poor  one,  from  a  land  rich  in 
manure  to  a  land  where  it  is  scarce, 
from  high  farming  to  the  slovenly 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  the 
normal  condition  of  farms  in  most 
parts  of  America.  He  has  a  su- 
preme contempt  for  the  poor  land, 
the  weedy  fence-corners,  the  tum- 
ble-down buildings,  the  lean  and 
gaunt  stock  that  offend  his  eyes. 
When  he  turns  up  the  soil  with  a 
heavy  two-horse  plough,  and  im- 
ports costly  finely  bred  stock  on 
to  his  scanty  pastures,  or  tries 
some  new  branch  of  farming,  he 
often  finds  that  the  old  native 
farmer,  whose  threadbare  coat  and 
superstitious  talk  about  the  moon 
he  has  ridiculed,  is  not  by  any 
means  such  a  fool  as  he  looks.  He 
has  stuck  to  his  staple  crop,  be- 
cause for  long  generations  it  has 
been  found  best  adapted  for  the 
land  and  climate,  essentially  differ- 
ent from  Great  Britain.  No  doubt 
a  thoughtful  and  educated  Britisher 
may  make  great  inroads  on  the 
methods  of  agriculture  here  with 
success.  But  let  him  be  careful. 
Old  Scotch  Americans  don't  grow 
rye-crops  for  nothing.  So  if  you 
want  to  try  something  new,  find 
out  whether  others  have  tried  it 
before  you,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions. Make  your  experiments 
very  tentatively,  and  under  every 
condition  that  can,  if  possible,  en- 
sure success. 

There  is  another  point  on  this 
subject  which  should  not  escape  a 
new-comer's  notice.  Many  parts 
of  America  are  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, especially  with  respect  to 
stock  -  raising  and  the  rotation  of 
crops ;  and  the  present  depression 
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of  the  industry  is,  I  think,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  have  succeeded  the  pioneers  in 
partially  settled  parts,  have  not  yet 
perceived  that  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  they  could  disregard 
rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  man- 
ure, the  breeding  of  a  better  class 
of  stock,  subsoiling,  draining,  and 
so  forth.  For  instance,  take  a 
country  where  there  was  twenty 
years  ago  unlimited  mountain- 
range,  where  stock  could  run  and 
grow  fat  at  will,  while  pigs  could 
run  out  in  the  woods  round  the 
farm,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
fence  up  the  recently  cleared  fresh 
river-bottoms  for  Indian  corn  and 
grain  crops.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  useless  to  keep 
finely  bred  stock  or  to  take  care 
of  the  manure.  Stock  were  cheap, 
and  there  was  a  good  chance  of 
losing  them  on  the  range,  and  it 
would  not  pay  a  farmer  to  haul 
manure  on  to  the  fresh  virgin  soil. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
farmers  on  the  river-bottoms  find 
themselves  fenced  out  by  fresh 
farms  from  the  range  behind  them. 
They  have  either  to  drive  their 
stock  out  in  the  summer  to  the 
range  and  journey  out  weekly  to 
salt  them,  or  they  have  to  fence  up 
meadows  and  pastures  and  feed 
them.  Then,  again,  the  virgin  soil 
"  run "  in  "  corn "  has  ceased  to 
give  the  plentiful  crops  of  yore. 
Manure,  better  cultivation,  and 
rotation  are  wanting  to  restore  it 
and  give  them  the  old  profits. 
Not  many  of  the  old  farmers  are 
able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  They  have 
not  generally  the  means  to  live 
and  wait  while  the  farm  is  passing 
from  the  one  stage  of  cultivation 
to  the  other.  Even  if  they  have, 
oftener  than  not  they  fail  to  grasp 
the  situation.  The  descendant  of 
the  pioneer  knows  the  land  and  the 
range.  He  is  well  up  with  all  the 
methods  in  use  for  the  cultivation 


of  corn  and  pioneer  crops,  and 
he  is  generally  a  good  judge  of 
stock.  But  he  fails  to  grasp  the 
necessity  for  a  rotation  of  crops, 
the  beneficial  power  of  clover,  the 
elements  of  drainage,  or,  in  fact, 
any  elements  of  real  farming.  He 
emigrates  to  the  far  West,  and  his 
place  is  taken  by  newer  and  better 
men. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all 
over  the  eastern  and  middle  States. 
The  new  man,  very  often  an  Eng- 
lishman, comes  on  to  what  is  called 
an  "improved  "  farm.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  improved  to  death.  The 
new-comer  at  once  puts  part  of  it 
down  to  grass,  keeps  more  and 
better  stock,  feeds  heavier,  and  so 
forth.  But  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  it  brings  him  any  adequate 
return.  Meanwhile,  he  has  to  be 
careful,  and  to  remember  that  the 
old  farmer,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
no  fool.  If  he  would  cut  his  rye 
with  a  sickle,  in  order  to  leave 
plenty  of  "  trash  "  on  the  land,  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  it,  which  the 
new  man  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind.  If  he  did  plough  his  fields 
with  a  pony-plough,  he  knew  the 
depth  of  the  surface-soil,  and  gauged 
how  deep  he  could  go  on  land  that 
had  never  been  subsoiled  or  fairly 
broken.  More  land  is  ruined 
yearly  by  half-a-dozen  zealous  ad- 
vanced farmers,  than  by  all  the 
old-fashioned  settlers  put  together. 

Markets  and  freights  are  two 
most  important  questions  to  which 
very  little  attention  is  generally 
paid.  Yet  success  in  farming  de- 
pends far  more  on  what  one  can 
sell  than  on  what  one  can  raise. 
No  efforts  of  mind  or  body  can 
make  you  successful  unless  these 
are  suitable.  Though  a  man  has 
all  the  other  conditions  necessary 
to  command  success  and  has  no 
markets,  he  is  wasting  money  and 
time  farming.  The  soil  may  be 
extra  fertile  ("  fifteen  feet  deep  in 
some  places,"  as  I  once  read  in 
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an  emigration  pamphlet  for  Texas), 
especially  adapted  for  producing 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
grasses,  grain,  and  so  forth ;  yet 
all  will  be  useless  without  a  good 
market.  You  may  have  faith  and 
hope,  but  you  must  have  a  good 
market  as  well,  otherwise  you 
are  but  the  tinkling  cymbal  of 
failure.  . 

Agents  and  prospectuses  sel- 
dom trouble  themselves  about  the 
minutiae  of  markets  or  railway 
charges,  and  their  chance  remarks 
are  generally  by  inference  untrue. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  subject 
upon  which  figures  and  facts  can 
be  made  so  misleading  as  on  this. 
Markets  do  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  people  a  town  contains, 
or  even  on  the  facility  with  which 
products  can  be  raised.  As  to 
railway  freights,  they  are  depen- 
dent on  the  whims  and  necessities 
of  rings  and  syndicates,  and  form 
a  Lagenian  mine  of  speculation. 
Both  subjects  must,  within  limits, 
be  decided  by  local  and  personal 
observation  and  inquiry.  I  can 
only  suggest  what  I  conceive  to  be 
general  principles. 

It  is  not  strictly  necessary  to 
be  near  a  large  market  for  stock 
or  goods  which  are  not  perish- 
able. But  the  man  who  is  near 
the  market  has  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage always  over  one  farther 
off.  For  perishable  produce  and 
"  truck  "  (as  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  are  called),  a  near  market  is 
an  urgent  necessity.  Apart  from 
the  considerable  expense  of  haul- 
ing to  market  from  a  distance,  the 
loss  from  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  produce  makes  necessary 
a  speedy  sale.  Again,  the  nearer 
the  market,  the  quicker  a  man  can 
take  advantage  of  its  sudden  and 
rapid  changes.  In  a  small  market 
twenty-five  miles  from  me,  I  hear 
sometimes  that  butter  is  worth 
forty  cents.  I  don't  try  to  supply 
it,  because  I  know  that  by  the 


time  I  got  there  it  would  be 
worth  fifteen  cents.  Those  who 
are  nearer  to  it  need  fear  no 
such  change.  In  fact,  American 
markets  are  like  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  with  an  angel  on  the 
constant  stir.  I  can  only  suggest 
to  go  and  sit  on  the  bottom  step. 

Through  freights  from  one  large 
centre  to  another — such  as  from 
New  York  to  St  Louis,  or  from 
Philadelphia  to  Atlanta — are  gen- 
erally much  lower  in  proportion 
than  rates  from  one  intermediate 
station  to  another,  though  the 
distance  in  the  latter  case  may 
be  shorter, — just  as  French  hops 
are  carried  through  to  London  at 
cheaper  rates  than  Sussex  hops 
from  side  stations.  For  instance, 
the  through  freight  from  Chicago 
to  Baltimore  on  live  stock  is  much 
less  than  the  rates  from  Western 
Virginia  to  the  same  port.  Let 
the  reader  look  at  the  map  and 
realise  what  this  means. 

Establish  yourself  near  a  rail- 
way, even  if  you  have  to  pay 
double  for  your  farm  ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, let  it  be  a  main  line.  The 
nearer  to  a  great  commercial 
centre  you  get,  the  quicker  you 
can  make  money. 

Then,  again,  try  to  place  yourself 
where  there  are  competing  lines. 
One  line  ruled  by  a  selfish  syn- 
dicate is  often  worse  than  none 
at  all,  and  may  be  ruinous  to 
all  chances  of  raising  perishable 
or  valuable  goods,  owing  to  high 
rates,  and  carelessness  of  the  line 
in  carrying  and  delivering  goods. 

Again,  water-carriage  is  much 
cheaper,  and  greatly  reduces  by 
competition  the  railway  rates. 
The  truck  -  growers  who  live  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  have  great 
advantages  in  freight,  owing  to  the 
cheap  rates  at  which  produce  and 
fertilisers  can  be  carried  by  coast- 
ing steamers  to  and  from  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
Many  of  the  large  rivers  are 
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navigable,  and  form  great  water- 
ways for  the  transport  of  hay  and 
all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  If 
possible,  settle  within  reach  of 
water-carriage. 

Again,  the  rates  of  freight  on 
goods  vary  with  their  perishable 
nature  and  the  risk  the  railway 
company  runs  in  handling  them. 
For  instance,  from  a  certain  point 
to  New  York,  grapes  will  only  be 
carried  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings 
per  hundred  pounds,  at  the  owner's 
risk.  From  the  same  point  apples 
can  be  carried  for  two  shillings 
at  the  railway  company's  risk.  I 
do  not  say  that  more  money  can 
be  made  from  apples  than  from 
grapes.  I  only  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  many  points  to  be  con- 
sidered and  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  deciding. 

The  rates  of  freight  are  much 
lower  in  the  States  by  comparison 
with  England,  but  they  are  quite 
high  enough  to  take  all  the  edge 
off  the  profits,  and  sometimes  they 
may  destroy  all  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  certain  lines.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  that  one  wishes 
to  make  one's  farm  a  "  truck " 
farm,  but  one  has  no  home  mar- 
ket. The  possibility  of  success 
will  depend  on  the  freight  and 
speed  of  the  line.  The  freight 
may  be  prohibitive  for  that  class 
of  goods,  or  the  line  may  run 
such  slow  trains  or  such  a  slovenly 
service  as  to  induce  loss  by  delay. 
If  one  is  on  a  main  line,  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  of  this — though 
even  on  main  lines,  except  close  to 
large  towns,  they  seldom  run  more 
than  two  or  three  trains  a-day. 

I  have  dwelt  long  upon  land  and 
markets,  because  these  are  gener- 
ally the  points  upon  which  most 
warning  is  needed.  Let  me  repeat 
my  advice. 

Do  not  buy  land  if  you  can  do 
anything  else  with  your  money. 
Do  not   buy  poor  land  or  ex- 
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hausted  land  because  it  is  cheap 
or  looks  pretty,  or  because  you 
think  you  can  "bring  it  up." 

Take  care  to  establish  yourself 
near  a  market  and  on  good  lines 
of  railway. 

Choose  one  or  more  branches  of 
farming,  and  stick  to  them  closely, 
bringing  all  your  intelligence  to 
bear  upon  them. 

Think  for  yourself,  but  do  not 
despise  the  opinions  of  old  farmers 
— and  go  sloiv. 

I  may  add  that  a  little  modesty 
is  sometimes  of  assistance.  I  know 
no  insolence  or  ill  manners  so  amus- 
ingly aggravating  as  the  airs  of  the 
three  -  months  -  old  colonist.  He 
provokes  to  an  older  mind  Job's 
remark,  "  No  doubt  but  ye  are 
the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die 
with  you  ! "  He  will  teach  you 
how  to  shoot,  and  grumble  at  the 
scarceness  of  game.  At  home  the 
keeper  very  likely  let  him  have  a 
day  with  the  rabbits,  and  he  shot 
the  ferret  in  the  eye.  He  grumbles 
at  the  want  of  society  and  litera- 
ture, and  then  asks  you  if  you 
spell  "pig"  with  two  #'s,  and  if 
Colorado  is  in  Italy.  He  has  no 
present  capacity  for  work  himself, 
but  he  can  sneer  at  the  hired  man's 
laziness,  and  talk  big  about  the 
value  of  time  and  labour.  He 
will  instruct  you  how  to  "  trade," 
and  then  swop  away  a  good  mule 
for  an  old  horse  with  a  bone-spavin. 
All  learning  comes  natural  to 
him.  After  a  month  or  two  of 
fresh  air,  the  pale  office-clerk  will 
be  found  instructing  the  old  Scotch- 
American  farmer  how  to  plough, 
use  a  saw  or  plane,  build,  or  grow 
corn,  always  assuring  him  grave- 
ly how  much  better  these  things 
can  be  done  in  England.  Even 
the  most  English  of  settlers,  the 
staunchest  hater  of  American  in- 
stitutions, grows  tired  of  being 
told  that  we  do  so-and-so  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  rabbits  don't  run  as 
2  F 
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fast  or  the  birds  fly  as  quickly  as 
they  do  in  England.  Meantime 
the  superior  creature  is  as  helpless 
as  a  newly  born  baby — and  in  the 
backwoods  the  baby  often  has  the 
advantage  of  him  in  milk. 

But  as  some  wise  man  remarked, 
"  We  are  none  of  us  infallible,  not 
even  the  youngest  of  us."  When 
he  has  been  a  year  or  so  in  the 
country,  the  emigrant  sometimes 
realises  the  fact  that  he  knows 
little  about  anything,  and  so  takes 
the  first  real  step  towards  know- 
ledge. By  this  time  the  effects  of 
good  hard  work,  early  hours,  plain 
food,  hard  beds,  and  want  of  un- 
due stimulant — effects  too  often 
put  down  to  the  dry  climate — be- 
gin to  show  themselves,  and  his 
good  qualities,  if  he  have  any, 
come  to  the  front. 

If  nothing  further  is  intended 
than  a  short  rustication  in  the 
States,  the  rest  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance. But  if  a  man  intends 
to  stay  his  lifetime  here,  the  case 
is  greatly  altered  and  complicated. 
For  single  blessedness  is  unbear- 
able in  this  country.  It  represents 
the  Garden  of  Eden  in  one  respect 
only — that  the  presence  of  woman 
sooner  or  later  is  essential.  If  a 
lad  is  to  be  kept  from  the  worst 
courses — from  the  curse  of  drink, 
from  the  degradation  of  those  ir- 
regular relations  between  the  sexes, 
and  all  the  other  vices  which  fol- 
low on  a  lonely  and  slovenly  life — 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  settle 
where  he  will  be  able  to  marry 
eventually,  if  it  is  only  a  daughter 
of  the  soil.  A  wife  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  helpmeet  to  a  farmer  in 
a  practical  sense.  In  the  eastern 
States  at  least,  the  lot  of  no 
farmer's  wife  need  be  a  hard  one. 
But  even  if  they  are  settled  where 
labour  can  always  be  obtained, 
this  does  not  absolve  the  wife  from 
the  necessity  of  looking  after  the 


housework,  poultry,  and  dairy. 
She  may  save  her  husband  much 
money,  and  turn  discomfort  into 
luxury. 

But  the  wife  and  possibilities 
bring  a  new  factor  into  the  pro- 
blem of  emigration.  Men  who  go 
out  into  the  country  and  willingly 
stay  there,  very  often  have  rather 
shaky  spelling,  and  a  better  eye 
for  a  horse  than  for  any  picture. 
They  merely  abjure  luxuries  of 
which  many  of  them  were  already 
tired.  But  these  fallen  angels 
have  known  what  paradise  was 
like.  They  have  been  "  tolled  to 
church,  and  have  sat  at  good  men's 
feasts."  Still,  to  have  known  good 
society  and  to  have  abjured  it,  is 
a  very  different  condition  from  that 
of  their  children  who  have  never 
known  it  at  all.  If  an  emigrant 
has  children,  he  ought  to  pinch  to 
his  last  farthing  to  give  his  son  an 
education  in  Great  Britain. 

So  a  good  many  things  are  to  be 
considered  by  the  youth  who  starts 
out  to  conquer  this  new  hemi- 
sphere. His  high  boots  and  new 
saddle  will  probably  have  lost  their 
polish  by  the  time  that  he  has 
realised  that  the  fifty  millions  of 
which  he  forms  a  unit  can  get 
along  without  him.  When  he  does 
so,  if  he  has  pluck  and  sense,  and 
a  love  for  an  outdoor  life,  he  may 
enjoy  life  to  the  full,  and  learn  the 
lesson  he  would  very  likely  never 
have  learnt  at  home — to  be  a  man. 
Self-reliance — the  true  foundation 
of  national  greatness — energy  and 
decision,  promptness  of  thought 
and  judgment,  are  the  qualities 
developed  in  the  emigrant's  life. 
Here  is  no  hereditary  business  to 
drop  into,  no  Government  appoint- 
ments to  wait  for,  no  friends'  in- 
terest to  assist.  But  then  depen- 
dence on  others'  help,  and  the  loss 
of  spirit  and  courage  it  involves, 
may  be  wanting  too. 
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IT  is  not  often  that  we  have 
princely  visitors  in  the  Old  Saloon ; 
not,  indeed,  that  occasions  are 
wanting — for  royalty,  never  more 
interesting  than  in  this  period  of 
the  world's  history,  which  we  are 
so  fond  of  calling  democratic, 
has  by  no  means  kept  apart  from 
literary  exercises,  but  indeed  has 
established  a  style  of  its  own, 
full  of  naivete  and  the  supreme 
simplicity  of  unquestioned  pre- 
eminence. It  is  not,  however,  the 
revelations  of  a  royal  interior,  or 
the  history  of  those  special  tri- 
umphs and  sorrows  which  belong 
to  the  most  highly  placed  of  earthly 
potentates,  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.  Royalty,  as  has  been 
said,  never  was  more  interesting 
than  now.  The  royal  families  of 
Europe  have  contributed  in  our 
day  the  most  dramatic  episodes, 
the  most  noble  chapters  of  personal 
history,  to  the  world.  It  is  need- 
less even  to  give  names  to  those 
examples  which  will  immediately 
recur  to  the  memory  of  every 
reader.  One,  alas  !  —  the  most 
tragical,  the  most  mournful  of 
all  —  has  scarcely  at  this  mo- 
ment ceased  to  be  the  subject  of 
conversation  everywhere,  — the  sad- 
dest example,  perhaps,  of  a  young 
life  thrown  away,  and  the  highest 
hopes  and  aspirations  quenched 
in  misery  and  blood,  that  all  the 
records  of  humanity,  so  full  of 
trouble  and  pain  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, can  show.  Many  families 
— almost  all  families,  people  say — 
have  to  mourn  the  downfall  of 
their  hopes  in  a  prodigal  son  or 
erring  brother;  but  it  is  rarely 
that  despair  so  complete,  or  tem- 


porary madness  so  terrible,  is 
apparent  in  any  condition  of  life, 
more  rare  still  upon  the  highest 
level  of  all.  Fortunately  no 
such  tragic  chapters  of  history 
have  come  to  mar  our  peace  in 
England.  A  record  of  a  very 
different  kind  is  placed  before 
us  in  the  book  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.1 
It  is  no  work  of  genius  or  im- 
agination :  it  does  not  compete 
with  any  of  our  chefs  -  d'csuvre 
in  literature :  but  it  is  something 
more  appropriate  and  almost  more 
honourable  than  any  such  produc- 
tions as  these  in  a  personage  oc- 
cupying the  position  of  the  Heir- 
apparent.  It  is  a  record  of  duty 
accomplished,  duty  often  unin- 
teresting— little  attractive  to  a 
young  man,  but  steadfastly  under- 
taken in  early  youth,  and  stead- 
ily carried  out  with  an  amount 
of  self-abnegation,  patience,  and 
courageous  acceptance  of  the  bur- 
dens of  a  great  position,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms 
too  high.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  speeches 
form  a  sort  of  record  of  the  national 
life  during  the  last  twenty  years 
and  more,  since  he  first  began  to 
take  his  part  in  public  life — of  its 
undertakings  great  and  small,  its 
great  works,  its  great  charities, 
even  its  local  interests,  and  even 
its  vanities.  It  is  also  a  memorial 
of  the  value  which  is  attached  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  royal  house, 
showing  how  the  nation  does 
nothing,  begins  nothing,  without 
an  attempt  to  associate  with  its 
undertakings  the  name  of  one 
member  at  least  of  the  Queen's 
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family,  and  naturally  as  a  mat- 
ter of  preference  with  that  of 
her  eldest  son.  At  no  time  has 
this  desire  been  more  apparent 
than  now ;  and  it  is  a  test  of 
practical  loyalty  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  undervalue.  Whether 
it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  scien- 
tific work  which  is  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  public  service,  or  a 
new  charity  which  has  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  world,  or  a  great 
gift  to  be  given  for  national  use, 
there  is  no  corporation,  no  society, 
no  hospital  or  benevolent  organi- 
sation, that  does  not  direct  its  eyes 
towards  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  give  dignity,  popularity — a  na- 
tional stamp,  as  it  were — of  worth 
and  efficiency  to  its  undertaking. 
Whatever  we  may  say  or  pretend, 
we  are  not  willing  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  do  any  great 
thing  without  him.  And  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  responded 
to  the  appeal  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
book  before  us.  The  reader  may 
not  find  in  it  examples  of  oratory, 
but  he  will  find  a  serious  and 
dignified  statement  of  the  many 
and  varied  efforts  which  are  con- 
tinually being  made  in  the  country 
for  every  kind  of  worthy  object — 
for  the  succour  of  the  poor,  for 
the  help  of  the  sick,  for  the  im- 
provement of  every  art,  science, 
and  industry,  for  education,  for 
recreation,  for  the  saving  of  life 
in  danger,  for  the  brightening 
and  consolation  of  the  ordinary 
everyday. 

Time  and  space  fail  to  tell  all 
the  different  undertakings  to  which 
the  Prince  has  thus  given  genial 
help,  and  the  advantage  of  his 
name.  The  great  towns,  which 
it  is  almost  absurd  to  call  provin- 
cial, centres  as  they  are  each  of 
a  great  and  independent  life,  are 
as  eager  for  the  presence  of  the 
Heir  of  Great  Britain  as  are  the 
suburbs  and  hospitals  of  the  metro- 


polis ;  and  wherever  he  goes,  he 
goes  with  the  large  attendance  of 
a  never-failing  popular  interest 
and  sympathy.  It  is  not  for  him 
to  originate  save  in  those  limited 
ways  which  a  country  so  jealous 
of  interference  allows,  and  which, 
with  the  fine  instinct  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  Prince  has  strictly  kept 
to ;  nor  is  it  his  part  to  play  the 
demagogue,  or  enforce  with  any 
passion  of  eloquence  the  cause, 
always  that  of  beneficent  progress, 
national  advancement,  or,  better 
still,  of  Christian  pity  and  help, 
which  he  has  to  set  before  the 
country.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  these  speeches  are  in  them- 
selves attractive  reading ;  but 
even  in  the  earlier  pages,  where 
something  of  the  ingenuous  shy- 
ness yet  frankness  of  youth  ap- 
pears even  through  the  unsenti- 
mental page,  the  brief  addresses 
are  never  without  a  certain  seri- 
ous consciousness  of  importance, 
and  of  the  weight  of  public 
duty,  which  make  even  the  first 
appearances  of  a  boy  interest- 
ing. They  gain  greatly  in  mean- 
ing and  expression  as  time  goes 
on,  and  the  later  utterances  of 
his  Royal  Highness  are  the  well- 
considered  words  of  a  highly  edu- 
cated man,  full  of  understanding 
and  varied  knowledge.  In  par- 
ticular, we  may  quote  the  speech 
in  which  the  Prince  expounded 
what  was  practically  his  own 
scheme,  —  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music — an  insti- 
tution which  has  been  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  all  her  Majesty's 
family,  acting  as  they  do  with 
rare  and  beautiful  unanimity 
upon  the  suggestions  and  wishes 
of  the  Prince  Consort, — to  one  of 
the  most  dignified  assemblies  ever 
called  together  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  institution.  No 
statement  of  aims  and  purposes 
for  the  public  advantage  could  be 
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more  clearly  and  plainly  set  forth, 
or  with  more  modest  and  serious 
dignity.  After  entering  into  all 
the  details  of  the  scheme,  his 
Royal  Highness  says  : — 

"  I  have  not  brought  you  here  to 
ask  your  aid  for  the  support  only  of  a 
school  calculated  to  advance  music  by 
giving  the  best  instruction  continued 
over  a  course  of  years.  I  have  not 
brought  you  here  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  asking  for  assistance  whereby  to 
educate  young  and  deserving  musi- 
cians. Such  an  institution  is  but  a 
branch  of  what  I  desire  to  form.  My 
object  is  above  and  beyond  all  this. 
I  wish  to  establish  an  institution  hav- 
ing a  wider  basis  and  a  more  extend- 
ed influence  than  any  existing  school 
or  college  of  music  in  this  country.  It 
will  teach  music  of  the  highest  class  ; 
it  will  have  a  foundation  for  the  edu- 
cation, and,  in  some  cases,  for  the  free 
maintenance,  of  scholars  who  have  ob- 
tained by  merit  the  right  to  such  priv- 
ileges. But  it  will  do  more  than  this. 
It  will  be  to  England  what  the  Berlin 
Conservatoire  is  to  Germany,  what 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  is  to  France, 
or  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  is  to 
Austria, — the  recognised  centre  and 
head  of  the  musical  world.  Why  is 
it  that  Germany,  France,  Italy  have 
national  styles  of  music  ?  Why  is  it 
that  England  has  no  music  recognised 
as  national?  It  has  able  composers, 
but  nothing  indicative  of  the  national 
life  or  national  feeling.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  There  is  no  centre  of 
music  to  which  English  musicians  may 
resort  with  confidence,  and  thence  de- 
rive instruction,  counsel,  and  inspira- 
tion. I  hope  by  the  breadth  of  my 
plan  to  interest  all  in  its  success. 
You  who  are  musicians  must  desire 
to  improve  your  art,  and  such  will  be 
the  object  of  the  Eoyal  College.  You 
who  are  only  lovers  of  music  must 
wish  well  to  a  plan  which  provides 
for  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects a  pleasure  which  you  yourselves 
enjoy  so  keenly.  To  those  who  are 
deaf  to  music,  as  practical  men  I 
would  say  thus  much — to  raise  the 
people  you  must  purify  their  emo- 
tions and  cultivate  their  imagination. 


To  satisfy  the  natural  craving  for  ex- 
citement, you  must  substitute  an  iii- 
nocent  and  healthy  mode  of  acting  011 
the  passions.  Music  acts  directly  on 
the  emotions,  and  it  cannot  be  abused, 
for  no  excess  in  music  is  injurious." 

We  may  not  perhaps  agree  with 
all  that  is  said  here,  but  at  least 
it  is  very  well  said  ;  and  the  initia- 
tive of  a  prince  who,  sought  and 
followed  everywhere,  confines  him- 
self to  such  a  graceful  piece  of 
public  business  and  enterprise  as 
this,  is  sure  to  be  cordially  accepted 
and  followed,  as  has  been  the  case, 
we  believe,  with  the  College  of 
Music,  one  of  the  few  things  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
taken  the  full  responsibility.  But 
for  one  such  labour  of  love,  his 
Royal  Highness  has  supported, 
promoted,  spent  time  and  fatigue 
and  trouble  upon  hundreds  of 
others  for  which  he  was  likely  to 
get  no  credit,  and  of  which  he  makes 
himself  the  spokesman  out  of  pure 
dutifulness  and  acceptance  of  the 
work  which  belongs  to  his  high 
position.  What  is  often  play  to 
busy  men  and  occupation  for  the 
idle  in  their  several  localities — the 
public  dinners  which  are  so  curious 
a  feature  of  English  economy,  the 
meetings  which  are  the  excitement 
of  a  district — becomes  a  sort  of 
profession,  often  wearisome  enough, 
to  the  Prince,  who  is  called  to  them 
all ;  but  his  attention  never  fails. 
He  carries  the  urbane  composure 
of  high  breeding  through  all. 

After  this  book,  which  is  not  a 
book,  according  to  Charles  Lamb's 
definition,  we  take  up  with  more 
pleasure,  if  less  respect,  a  little 
book,1  which  is  nothing  but  a 
book,  and  which  is  of  the  order  of 
those  pretty  articles,  getting  more 
and  more  common  from  day  to 
day,  whose  sole  cause  of  being  is 
the  need  to  publish  and  to  be 


1  Letters  on  Literature.     By  Andrew  Lang.     Longmans  &  Co.,  London. 
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published.  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  it  as  it  is  here,  and  happy  to 
hear  anything  that  so  agreeable  a 
companion  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  literature,  in  which  he  is  so 
fully  versed  ;  but  that  there  should 
have  been  any  urgent  impulse  in 
his  mind  to  write,  or  any  particu- 
lar call  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  have,  these  pleasant  utterances 
about  something  or  nothing,  the 
pretty  art  which  requires  no  special 
meaning,  which  is  as  the  mildest 
song  of  the  charmer — it  is  difficult 
to  believe.  Mr  Andrew  Lang  is  a 
fine  critic  and  a  fine  writer.  We 
do  not  suppose  he  could  produce 
anything  that  was  not  agreeable 
to  read.  To  come  upon  a  dainty 
piece  of  his  manufacture  in  the 
pages  of  the  '  Independent '  of 
New  York,  whatever  that  may  be, 
must  have  been  a  delightful  sur- 
prise to  the  reader  probably  ex- 
pectant of  no  such  delicate  fare ; 
but  whether  it  is  not  a  little  too 
flimsy  to  be  preserved  for  ever  and 
ever  (or  for  the  short  eternity 
which  is  possible  to  paper  and 
print)  we  greatly  question.  Our 
opinions  on  this  subject  have, 
we  remember,  been  received  with 
many  sharp  animadversions  on  for- 
mer occasions,  and  we  have  been 
scornfully  asked  why  a  novelist, 
for  instance,  should  reproduce  his 
story  from  a  magazine,  or  a  poet 
collect  his  verses,  if  an  essayist 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  reproduce 
and  give  the  same  permanence  to 
those  swallow -flights  of  thought 
which  are  perhaps  better  than 
either,  if  every  one  had  his  due. 
And  we  allow  a  certain  degree 
of  truth  in  this  objection.  But 
leaving  the  poet  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, who  may  be  supposed  to 
be  always  justifiable,  the  novelist 
has  a  practical  element  in  his 
tale  which  brings  it  within  com- 
mercial rules  as  an  article  of  trade, 
altogether  independent  of  its  value 


as  literature,  which  may  be  nil, 
without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  its  saleableness  and  the  de- 
mand for  it.  For  our  own  part, 
we  should  prefer  in  many  cases  that 
the  romancers  of  the  day  should 
tell  their  story  and  let  it  drop ; 
and  if  magazines  and  newspapers 
were  not  so  cheap,  and  could  afford 
to  give  better  prices  for  the  serials 
in  question,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  this  would  be  the  case, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  encum- 
bered book-market.  But  perhaps 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
a  man  (or  a  woman)  should  treat 
productions  which  have  taken  him 
a  year's,  or  six  months',  or  even 
six  weeks'  work,  in  this  easy  way. 
However,  we  must  not  carry  out 
the  argument.  The  little  book, 
which  is  "thoughtful,"  which  com- 
mends itself  to  a  superior  audience, 
which  is  pleasant  to  talk  over 
even  in  the  vein  of  the  above  re- 
marks, and  which  may  cause  a 
little  lively  argument  now  and  then 
in  the  drawing-rooms  where  lit- 
erature counts  for  something,  is 
not  unwelcome,  even  should  there 
be  no  visible  reason  in  heaven  or 
earth  why  it  should  ever  have 
been  a  book  at  all. 

Mr  Lang  begins  his  little  letters 
with  poetry,  as  is  fit,  but  not 
without  an  apology  for  so  doing, 
which  is  also  in  the  nature  of 
things.  "  Poetry,"  he  says,  "  has 
always  the  precedence  in  these 
discussions." 

"  Poor  poetry  !  She  is  an  ancient 
maiden  of  good  family,  and  is  led  out 
first  at  banquets,  though  many  would 
prefer  to  sit  next  some  livelier  and 
younger  Muse,  the  lady  of  fiction, 
or  even  the  chattering  sonbrette  of 
journalism.  Seniores  priores  :  poetry, 
if  no  longer  very  popular,  is  a  dame 
of  the  worthiest  lineage,  and  can 
boast  a  long  train  of  gallant  admirers, 
dead  and  gone.  She  has  been  much 
in  courts.  The  old  Greek  tyrants 
loved  her  ;  great  Rhameses  seated  her 
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at  his  right  hand  ;  every  prince  had 
his  singers.  Now  we  dwell  in  an  age 
of  democracy,  and  poetry  wins  but  a 
feigned  respect,  more  out  of  courtesy 
and  for  old  sake's  sake  than  for  liking. 
Though  so  many  write  verse,  as  in 
Juvenal's  time,  I  doubt  if  many  read 
it.  '  None  but  minstrels  list  of  son- 
netting.'  The  purchasing  public  for 
poetry  must  now  consist  chiefly  of 
poets,  and  they  are  usually  poor." 

Can  this  be  strictly  according  to 
fact  1  In  another  paper  Mr  Lang 
gives  certain  statistics  which  seem 
to  contradict  it. 

"  Mr  Swinburne's  *  Atalanta '  of 
1866,  the  quarto  in  white  cloth,  is 
valued  at  twenty  dollars  [the  letter  is 
addressed  to  an  American  book-hunt- 
er]. Mr  Austin  Dobson's  '  Proverbs 
in  Porcelain '  is  also  in  demand  among 
the  curious.  Nay,  even  I  may  say 
about  the  first  edition  of  '  Ballades  in 
Blue  China  (1880),  as  Gibbon  said  of 
his  'Essay  on  the  Study  of  Litera- 
ture,' '  The  primitive  value  of  half-a- 
crown  has  risen  to  the  fanciful  price 
of  a  guinea  or  thirty  shillings,  or  even 
more.'  I  wish  I  had  a  copy  myself." 

Now  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Mr  Lang  means  here  to  insinuate 
a  subtle  distinction  between  poetry 
and  verse,  so  that  the  latter  should 
be  a  more  saleable  article  than  the 
former — for  in  that  case  he  would 
not  have  added  the  name  of  Mr 
Swinburne  to  his  own  and  Mr 
Dobson's  names ;  but  results  being 
so,  it  is  unkind,  as  well  as  untrue, 
to  say  that  the  purchasing  pub- 
lic think  little  of  poetry.  To 
find  one's  productions  at  such  a 
premium  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  is  a  gratification  which  does 
not  fall  to  many  writers  in  other 
walks  of  art.  Let  us  congratulate 
Mr  Lang  on  so  satisfactory  an  issue. 
And  we  may  add,  that  though 
poetry  books  may  not  perhaps 
afford  much  pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion to  their  authors,  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  snuffed  at  as  spec- 
ulations. We  have  heard,  on  ex- 


cellent authority,  that  one  respect- 
able firm  which  publishes  a  great 
many  poetical  productions,  for 
which  the  modest  author  expects 
no  honorarium,  finds  in  their  sale 
an  agreeable  compensation  for  the 
failure  (pecuniarily)  of  more  pre- 
tentious publications. 

Mr  Lang  flings  a  not  unneces- 
sary or  undeserved  dart  in  passing 
at  the  "  sixty  inspired  Americans," 
who  overbalance  the  poor  contin- 
gent of  "  eighteen  poets  of  Eng- 
land," in  a  recent  American  col- 
lection :  but  gives  the  palm  of 
recent  poetry  to  a  name  scarcely 
known — that  of  Robert  Bridges, 
from  whom  he  quotes  two  or  three 
melodious  verses — scarcely  enough, 
however,  to  justify  his  high  eulogy 
of  this  reserved  poet,  who  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  competitor  for 
public  fame.  But  perhaps  this 
is  but  a  piece  of  quaint  reprisals 
to  meet  the  unknown  song-birds 
of  America,  whose  claims  are  put 
forth  with  such  vast  seriousness, 
as  if  they  were  all  inglorious 
Miltons.  He  adds  another  amus- 
ing remark  on  the  fact  that  "  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  is  your  favourite 
novelist  there  :  a  thousand  of  his 
books  are  sold  for  every  two  copies 
of  the  works  of  Henry  Fielding." 
"  You  add,"  he  says  to  his  imagin- 
ary correspondent,  "  that  the  liter- 
ary taste  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
valley  is  much  more  pure  than  the 
waters  of  her  majestic  river,  and 
that  you  only  wish  you  knew  who 
the  two  culprits  were  that  bought 
books  of  Fielding's,"  which  leads 
to  some  charming  remarks  upon 
Fielding  and  his  works, — remarks 
which  would  have  been  still  more 
delightful  had  not  Thackeray  said 
a  great  deal  011  the  same  subject, 
a  name  to  which  Mr  Lang  would 
certainly  be  the  first  to  yield  the 
pas.  It  is  curious,  however,  being 
so  tolerant  and  full  of  charity  for 
those  faults  of  Fielding's,  which  his 
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worshippers  in  the  present  genera- 
tion acknowledge  with  heads  held 
high,  and  a  frank  admission  which 
is  almost  praise,  why  Mr  Andrew 
Lang  and  a  school  of  critics  along 
with  him  are  so  hard  upon  Burns. 
Mr  Louis  Stevenson  is  another 
who  cannot  hear  that  name  with- 
out a  lofty  expression  of  moral 
reprobation.  "  Who  does  not 
wish  that  he  knew  as  little  of 
Burns's  life  as  of  Shakespeare's  ? " 
Mr  Lang  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
say,  in  a  highly  laudatory  article 
upon  the  poet  Longfellow.  How 
about  Fielding,  then?  Was  he 
so  much  more  excusable  than  the 
ploughman  to  whom  all  the  rude 
habits  of  rural  society,  in  a  disso- 
lute age,  clung  in  spite  of  himself  ? 
These  gentlemen  never  miss  an 
opportunity  of  putting  a  penknife, 
or  an  inky  point  as  sharp,  into  the 
reputation  of  Burns,  dragging  him 
into  a  subject  with  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do,  in  order  to  admin- 
ister that  unprovoked  and  spiteful 
prick.  Is  it  that  they  have  an  un- 
easy suspicion  that,  after  all,  not- 
withstanding their  asseverations 
to  the  contrary,  Robert  Burns 
wrote  in  the  Scottish  tongue  verses 
which  are  perhaps  better  than 
their  own  productions  in  the  same 
medium  1  So  far  as  that  goes,  we 
think  everybody  will  agree  with 
them. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  please  his 
American  friends  in  the  midst  of 
poking  fun  at  them  that  Mr  Lang 
expresses  so  high  an  estimation  of 
the  poet  Longfellow.  Apparently 
there  is  no  one  who  touches  so 
many  chords  of  association  in  this 
other  poet's  heart.  He  loves  him 
because — a  curious  experience,  we 
should  say,  for  an  English  (or 
Scotch)  boy  —  "  Longfellow  first 
woke  me  to  that  later  sense  of 
what  poetry  means  which  comes 
with  early  manhood,"  after  the 
trifling  childish  matters  of  "  Scott 


in  his  battle-pieces,  the  ballads  of 
the  Border,  and  Macaulay's  Lays." 
We  should  have  thought  it  much 
more  probable  that  Longfellow 
would  have  brought  this  enlighten- 
ment to  young  ladies  brought  up 
upon  Mrs  Hemans  and  L.E.L. 
But  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
vagaries  of  poetical  impression. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  very  remarkable 
after  this  revelation  (very  unex- 
pected though  it  is,  and  one  which 
we  can  scarcely  reconcile  with  Mr 
Andrew  Lang's  genre  and  brother- 
hood), that  he  should  acknowledge 
jauntily  that  he  does  not  care 
"very  much  for  Mr  William 
Wordsworth,"  whom  he  apparent- 
ly considers  a  writer  on  the  same 
level  as  "the  late  Professor  Amiel." 
Those  little  impertinences  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  critic  so 
thoroughly  qualified.  A  man  who 
talks  of  "  «  Hypatia,'  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,"  is  of  course 
stating  a  simple  fact :  but  Mr  Lang 
very  well  knows  that  such  parti- 
cularity of  designation  is  very  un- 
necessary, and  that  it  means  no- 
thing but  a  sneer.  It  would  be 
more  excusable  and  less  impertinent 
to  say  M.  Victor  Hugo  than  to  say 
Mr  William  Wordsworth.  But  our 
author  is  not  guilty  of  that  error. 

One  of  Mr  Lang's  further  letters 
is  upon  Virgil,  whose  great  per- 
sonal popularity,  so  to  speak,  he 
analyses,  without  at  all  alluding 
to  the  effect  produced  by  Dante's 
beautiful  and  touching  picture  of 
his  dear  companion  and  guide. 
We  should  imagine,  for  our  own 
part,  that  the  introduction  of  that 
noble,  sad,  and  tender  figure  be- 
side the  fierce  Florentine  has  had 
more  effect  upon  the  modern  reader 
in  his  conception  of  Virgil  as  an 
individual,  than  any  historical  or 
other  evidence ;  but  this  idea  would 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr 
Lang.  His  little  volume,  notwith- 
standing the  small  defects  which 
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it  has  been  our  duty  as  brothers 
in  the  art  to  point  out,  is  a  pretty 
little  book  in  the  pleasantest 
fashion  of  the  superior  classes,  and 
quite  kindly  and  condescending  to 
the  ignorant. 

It  is  a  great  change,  however, 
to  step  from  anything  so  light  and 
airy  to  the  serious  records  of  work 
and  life.  The  memory  of  Major 
Broadfoot 1  will  always  be  pre- 
served so  long  as  Indian  history 
is  read  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  considerable  danger 
of  a  character  that  impressed  it- 
self so  deeply  upon  contemporaries, 
and  of  an  energy  and  bravery 
which  shed  a  lustre  upon  the 
Indian  army  of  his  day,  becom- 
ing mere  shadowy  recollections. 
Unlike  so  many  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  Broadfoot  could 
leave  no  permanent  mark  upon 
India.  His  was  truly  "a  crowded 
hour  of  glorious  life."  His  "  ca- 
reer," the  record  of  which  lies  be- 
fore us,  was  a  brief  one  as  regards 
time,  extending  practically  over  a 
period  of  rather  less  than  five  years ; 
and  yet  it  presents  sufficiency  of 
interesting  and  exciting  features 
to  fill  a  bulky  volume.  "The 
foremost  man  in  India,"  the  proud 
position  in  which  comrades  like 
Havelock,  Edwardes,  and  Mac- 
kenzie agreed  in  assigning  to  him, 
deserves  to  have  what  is  known  of 
his  life  put  prominently  on  record; 
and  those  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  Afghan  and  first 
Sikh  wars,  will  be  grateful  to  his 
nephew  for  recalling  to  them  their 
old  companion  in  arms,  while  those 
of  a  later  day  will  now  readily  un- 
derstand the  enthusiasm  and  pride 
with  which  they  must  have  heard 
the  name  of  George  Broadfoot 
commemorated  by  their  seniors. 
Amidst  the  gloom  which  shrouded 


our  fortunes  in  Afghanistan  during 
the  melancholy  winter  of  1841-42, 
almost  the  only  gleams  of  sunlight 
are  to  be  found  on  Broadfoot's 
tracks.  Amidst  the  general  vacil- 
lation, indecision,  and  even  panic 
which  prevailed,  Broadfoot  almost 
alone  remained  hopeful,  active,  and 
energetic.  It  is  easy  now  to  be 
censorious,  but  the  blame  should 
be  brought  home  to  the  right 
quarter,  to  Lord  Auckland  and  his 
councillors,  and  to  the  original 
plans  for  the  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. If  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten  committed  grievous  errors, 
he  nobly  atoned  for  them  by  his 
death.  General  Elphinstone  was 
dying,  and  was  guilty  only  in  so 
far  as  he  stuck  to  his  post  instead 
of  resigning.  The  old  conflict  of 
Politicals  versus  Military  was  re- 
sumed with  the  most  disastrous 
results.  We  do  not  join  in  the 
sweeping  condemnation  which  this 
book  suggests  of  the  system  of 
associating  political  officers  with 
generals  in  the  field.  Controversies 
will  probably  always  occur,  as  they 
did  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  our 
last  Cabul  campaign ;  but  when 
they  do,  the  fault  rests  with  the 
Calcutta  Foreign  Office  in  not  giv- 
ing definite  instructions,  or  in  not 
even  possessing  a  definite  policy. 
Lord  Auckland's  Foreign  Office 
was  groping  in  the  dark.  Our 
generals  in  Afghanistan  were  left 
to  shift  for  themselves,  with  the 
honour  of  their  country  and  the 
lives  of  their  troops  resting  upon 
them.  Still,  however,  no  nervous 
dread  of  responsibility  can  com- 
pletely excuse  the  indecision  and 
weakness  which  marked  our  move- 
ments. Happily  for  himself,  Broad- 
foot's  position  gave  him  a  mini- 
mum of  responsibility,  with  a 
maximum  of  freedom  to  press 


1  The  Career  of  Major  George  Broadfoot,  C.B.,  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjaub. 
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forward  his  bold  and  energetic 
views ;  and  had  his  counsels  been 
listened  to,  some  of  the  gravest 
disasters  would  have  been  averted. 
He  was  only  a  captain,  but  he  was 
in  command  of  the  force  of  sappers 
which  he  had  himself  raised,  and 
thus  had  a  considerable  voice  in 
Sir  Robert  Sale's  councils  from  the 
time  when  the  general  fell  back 
from  Khurd  Oabul  until  Jellala- 
bad  was  relieved.  We  need  not 
discuss  whether  Sale  acted  rightly 
or  wrongly  in  not  marching  on 
Cabul  when  the  news  of  the  revolt 
reached  him.  The  general's  deci- 
sion has  been  approved  by  many 
competent  military  authorities. 
Sir  Henry  Durand,  however, 
states  that  "it  was  regretted  by 
some  of  the  ablest  officers  in  his 
force,  foremost  among  whom  was 
Broadfoot." 

To  Broadfoot  belongs  the  credit 
of  the  defence  of  Jellalabad,  and 
to  his  opposition  to  a  capitulation 
was  due  the  holding  out  of  the 
garrison  until  relieved  by  Pollock. 
Sale  put  himself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  political  officer,  who 
was  bent  on  coming  to  terms  with 
Akbar  Khan ;  and  though  Broad- 
foot  argued  stoutly  for  resistance, 
he  found  himself  overruled.  Pro- 
videntially the  Afghans  haggled 
over  the  negotiations,  and  before 
any  agreement  could  be  arrived  at, 
Broadfoot  had  converted  almost 
all  the  members  of  the  council  of 
war  to  his  views.  In  the  volume 
before  us  we  have  a  narrative  of 
this  celebrated  council  by  Broad- 
foot,  with  notes  by  Havelock,  who 
was  present,  though  without  a 
vote,  and  fully  approved  a  course 
of  resistance.  The  successes  against 
the  enemy  which  soon  after  fol- 
lowed, in  one  of  which  Broadfoot 
was  severely  wounded,  raised  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  force  un- 
til General  Pollock's  arrival. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  to  whose 


much-maligned  administration  of 
India  the  volume  before  us,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  does  justice, 
was  quick  enough  to  perceive 
to  whom  the  safety  of  Jellalabad 
was  due,  and  singled  out  Broad- 
foot  from  among  "the  illustrious 
garrison"  as  the  individual  most 
worthy  to  receive  a  letter  of  praise 
and  thanks  from  himself.  In  the 
march  from  Jellalabad  to  Cabul, 
Broadfoot  gathered  a  rich  harvest 
of  laurels.  In  the  affair  of  Mamoo 
Kheyl,  which  led  to  an  unpleasant 
newspaper  controversy,  the  credit 
of  carrying  the  heights  clearly  be- 
longed to  him,  and  but  for  the 
arrival  of  a  senior  officer,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  followed 
up  the  success  by  routing  the  Af- 
ghans. His  bravery  in  the  Tezin 
Pass  is  a  historical  event  of  the 
campaign.  "The  finest  sight  of 
the  day,"  says  Marshman,  "was 
Captain  Broadfoot  and  the  dim- 
inutive Ghoorkhas  of  his  corps 
of  sappers  pursuing  the  enemy 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  climbing 
heights  which  appeared  inacces- 
sible, till  they  stood  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  Haft  Kotal,  and  were 
enabled  to  look  down  on  the  party 
they  had  chased."  The  road  to 
Cabul  was  full  of  sorrowful  traces 
of  the  massacre  of  Elphinstone's 
soldiers.  "The  sight  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  Kabul 
force  in  this  pass  [Khurd  Kabul] 
was  fearfully  heartrending.  They 
lay  in  heaps  of  fifties  and  hun- 
dreds, our  gun-wheels  passing  over 
and  crushing  the  skulls  of  our  late 
comrades  at  almost  every  yard  for 
three,  four,  or  five  miles." 

The  army  having  obtained  the 
English  prisoners,  and  having 
made  a  fashion  of  installing  Fatten 
Jang  on  the  gadi,  enacted  no 
heavier  vengeance  for  the  massa- 
cre than  burning  down  the  bazaar 
which  had  been  the  chief  scene  of 
the  revolt,  and  the  mosque  where 
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the  Envoy's  body  had  been  insult- 
ingly exposed.  Clearly  this  was 
no  punishment  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Afghans,  and  their  con- 
sequent contempt  for  British  arms 
was,  after  long  years,  to  bring 
forth  bitter  fruit.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remarks 
which  a  Barukzye  chief  made  to 
Broadfoot,  while  the  defence  of 
Jellalabad  was  being  maintained  : 

" '  You  do  not  know  how  to  make 
war,'  said  the  Afghan.  '  You  take  a 
place  and  spare  the  people — nay,  give 
rewards  to  your  enemies,  when  you 
should  invite  the  heads  to  meet  you, 
and  seize  and  kill  them,  and  then 
take  the  place, — kill  every  man  and 
old  woman,  have  the  women  ravished, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  given  to  the 
troops.  Then  all  the  neighbouring 
places  are  afraid,  and  submit.  That 
was  how  Dost  Mahomed  conquered 
the  Kohistan.'" 

Civilisation  may  take  exception 
to  the  details,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
counsel,  as  a  policy  for  dealing 
with  Afghans,  is  incontrovertible. 

Broadfoot  returned  from  Af- 
ghanistan with  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  In- 
dian army, — not  merely  as  a  daring 
leader  in  action,  but  as  a  man  of 
high  military  skill  and  great  ad- 
ministrative ability.  He  was,  too, 
one  whom  the  Governor -General 
was  prepared  to  push  forward  ; 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  had  selected 
him  and  his  sappers — not  a  very 
picturesque  corps,  for  they  had  no 
uniform,  and  were  taken  for  coolies 
— to  head  the  famous  procession 
across  the  Sutlej  in  which  the  gates 
of  Somnath  played  so  prominent 
a  part.  The  Order  of  the  Bath 
and  a  brevet  majority  were  also 
among  his  rewards  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  Governor-General 
intimated  his  intention  of  sending 
him  as  commissioner  to  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces. 

We  may  pass  over  Broadfoot's 


career  at  Moulmein.  He  was  sent 
there  to  grapple  with  official  cor- 
ruption, which  threatened  to  in- 
volve us  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Burmese,  and  was  rapidly  reduc- 
ing the  administration  to  order, 
when  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who 
had  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough 
as  Governor  -  General,  appointed 
him  Political  Agent  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier — at  that  time,  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  Punjab, 
and  the  increasing  hostility  of  the 
Sikh  durbar,  the  most  important 
diplomatic  post  in  India. 

Broadfoot  arrived  on  the  Sutlej 
in  1844,  when  the  Sikh  Govern- 
ment was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Heera  Singh,  the  actual  ruler, 
found  himself  confronted  by  an 
army  which  he  could  not  pay,  and 
which  he  feared  to  disband.  The 
great  mass  of  the  sirdars,  ground 
down  by  taxation  and  unsettled 
by  the  insecurity  of  the  country, 
were  ready  to  seize  any  pretext 
for  revolt.  The  Government  of 
India's  policy  was  one  of  observa- 
tion. It  was  prepared  to  defend 
the  frontier,  but  on  no  account  to 
intervene  in  Lahore  politics.  The 
danger  was  that  the  Sikh  durbar 
might  plunge  into  war  in  despera- 
tion, as  an  alternative  to  a  military 
mutiny.  The  Lahore  durbar  had 
grievances  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, on  account  of  its  declin- 
ing to  give  up  Suchet  Singh's 
treasure,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  resumption  of  a  village  in  the 
Kabha  State.  These,  however, 
were  not  serious.  The  danger  came 
from  the  Sikh  army ;  and  its  revolt 
in  favour  of  the  Maharani,  and  the 
slaughter  of  Heera  Singh,  did  not 
at  first  alter  the  situation. 

Broadfoot's  position  was  one  of 
intense  vigilance.  He  could  do 
nothing  to  postpone  the  coming 
crisis,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to 
watch  the  progress  of  anarchy  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
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keep  his  Government  informed. 
And  this  he  did  to  its  complete 
satisfaction.  It  was  evident  that 
when  the  Lahore  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, the  Sikh  army  must  throw 
themselves  against  the  British. 
An  expedition  against  Jummoo 
diverted  them  for  a  time ;  then  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  threw  Lahore 
into  a  consternation.  The  Rani's 
policy  seems  to  have  been  to  get 
the  Sikh  army  crushed  by  the 
British,  and  then  to  secure  by 
treaty  the  Government's  assist- 
ance to  herself  and  her  ministers. 
But  the  Rani's  profligate  excesses 
were  rapidly  reducing  her  to  im- 
becility, and  the  minister,  Jowahir 
Singh,  was  even  more  dissipated 
than  his  sister.  Lord  Hardinge 
and  Broadfoot  were  both  agreed 
against  annexation  and  an  ad- 
vance of  the  frontier  to  the  Indus, 
if  only  a  strong  Sikh  Government 
could  be  established;  but  where 
was  it  to  come  from  ?  After  nearly 
a  year's  close  study  of  the  Lahore 
durbar,  Broadfoot  finds  himself 
obliged  to  report : — 

"  Of  one  thing  I  feel  considerable 
confidence,  and  it  is  this, — that  it  will 
be  found  that  the  forbearance  lately 
and  still  exercised  with  the  Maha- 
rajah's Government  is  out  of  all  com- 
parison beyond  what  any  example  can 
be  found,  or  indeed  what  would  have 
been  thought  possible  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  cis-Sutlej  relations  with 
Rimjeet  Singh  in  1808  down  to  the 
death  of  Shere  Singh  in  1843,  that  it 
has  been  carried  to  the  verge  of  dan- 
ger." 

In  fact,  had  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
had  the  keen  relish  for  annexation 
that  his  successor  was  credited 
with,  he  could  not  have  followed 
a  policy  more  likely  to  ensure  the 
Punjab  dropping  like  a  ripe  pear 
into  the  lap  of  the  Company.  The 
general  rising  of  the  army  in  the 
autumn,  the  slaughter  of  Jowahar 
Singh,  and  the  surrender  of  the 


Rani  and  her  son  to  the  army, 
put  the  possibilities  of  peace  out 
of  the  question.  The  Lahore  dur- 
bar, for  its  own  safety,  was  com- 
pelled to  precipitate  the  Sikhs 
against  the  British.  Broadfoot's 
special  gifts,  which  had  been  some- 
what in  the  background  during  his 
political  career,  now  shone  bril- 
liantly as  of  yore.  When  the 
Sikhs  were  in  motion,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  asked  a  commissariat 
officer  how  long  he  would  take  to 
provide  supplies  for  10,000  troops 
between  Kurnaul  and  Ferozepore. 
"  Six  weeks,"  was  the  answer. 
Sir  Henry  swore,  more  suo,  "  It 
must  be  done  in  five  days  ; "  and, 
turning  to  Broadfoot,  "  you  must 
do  it."  "Well,"  said  Broadfoot, 
"it  is  rather  sharp  work ;  but  it 
shall  be  done  if  possible."  And  it 
was  done.  Political  work  being 
at  a  standstill,  Broadfoot  was  at- 
tached to  the  Governor-General's 
staff,  and  became  practically  Com- 
missary-General. We  have  the 
following  glimpse  of  him  from  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes's  pen,  drawn  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Mudki  :— 

"  Those  who  were  with  the  advanced 
guard  that  day  will  not  easily  forget 
Major  Broadfoot  and  his  rough-and- 
ready  troop  of  wild-looking  Afghans 
galloping  across  the  plain  from  village 
to  village,  summoning  out  the  grey- 
beards, and  with  perfect  mastery  of 
their  corrupt  and  broken  dialect,  ac- 
quired in  a  short  residence  of  fifteen 
months  upon  the  frontier,  explaining 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and 
extracting  from  the  most  refractory 
Mufsid  supplies  for  the  advancing 
army." 

Broadfoot  was  also  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Department  of  the  army, 
and  almost  the  last  sight  we  have 
of  him  before  his  death,  a  few 
nights  later,  is  also  from  Sir  Her- 
bert Edwardes's  narrative.  A  cloud 
of  dust  was  seen  bearing  down 
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upon  the  British,  which  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  raised  by  skir- 
mishers. But  Broadfoot  was  not 
deceived. 

"  *  That  dust,'  he  energetically  ex- 
claimed, '  covers  thousands  ;  it  covers 
the  Sikh  army.'  .  .  .  While  the 
British  troops  were  yet  forming,  he 
returned  from  his  reconnaissance,  gal- 
loped up  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  gracefully  saluting  him,  pointed 
to  the  rising  cloud  of  dust  ahead,  and 
said,  '  There,  your  Excellency,  is  the 
Sikh  army.'  It  was  the  political 
agent  making  over  the  frontier  to 
the  soldier." 

It  was  amid  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  the  night  attack  on 
the  Sikh  batteries  at  Ferozeshah 
— "  as  hot  a  job,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  "  as  ever  I  had  " — that 
Broadfoot  received  his  death-wound. 
He  was  struck  off  his  horse  by  a 
shot  in  the  thigh,  but  almost  immed- 
iately remounted,  and,  disregarding 
the  Governor-General's  injunctions 
to  retire,  led  an  attack  into  the 
Sikh  battery,  and  fell  dead,  shot 
through  the  arm  and  heart.  All 
honour  was  done  to  his  memory. 
His  services  were  eulogised  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General declared  him  to  have 
been  "second  to  none"  in  the  In- 
dian service.  His  friend  Colin 
Mackenzie,  himself  a  most  gallant 
soldier,  inscribed  on  his  grave,  "the 
foremost  man  in  India ;  "  and  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  to  which 
he  properly  belonged,  erected,  by 
public  subscription,  a  handsome 
memorial  to  his  memory. 

Admirers  of  the  Lake  poets 
must  always  have  wished  for  a 
better  acquaintance  with  Thomas 
Poole,  the  tried  friend  and  sensible 
counsellor  of  Coleridge,  and  the 
esteemed  correspondent  of  Words- 
worth and  Southey,  than  could  be 


formed  from  passing  notices  in 
biographies,  or  from  stray  allusions 
in  letters.  Poole's  papers  and 
memoranda  have  long  ago  been 
largely  drawn  upon  by  Coleridge's 
biographers,  but  Mrs  Henry  Sand- 
ford  has  still  found  ample  fresh 
materials  for  writing  what  we  may 
call  a  new  chapter  in  Coleridge's 
life.1  Not  that  she  has  been  able 
to  add  many  new  facts  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  past,  but  the 
account  which  she  has  given  us  of 
the  friendship  between  Poole  and 
Coleridge,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
now  revealed  personality  of  the 
former,  undoubtedly  throws  a  new 
colour  over  our  previous  views  of 
their  relations.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  our  regard  for  Cole- 
ridge need  not  be  lessened  by  Mrs 
Sandford's  disclosures.  Coleridge 
has  frequently  suffered  more  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends  than  from 
his  enemies;  and  remembering 
how  Miss  Meteyard  in  her  '  Group 
of  Englishmen '  treated  him  from 
the  Wedgwood  point  of  view,  we 
must  confess  to  have  taken  up 
'Thomas  Poole  and  his  Friends' 
with  some  degree  of  apprehension. 
But  Mrs  Sandford  is  not  less  in 
generous  sympathy  with  the  poet 
than  her  kinsman  himself  was. 

We  are  agreeably  disappointed 
with  the  book  in  another  respect. 
People  whose  sole  claim  to  recol- 
lection rests  upon  having  been 
"  friends  "  of  genius,  are  generally 
found  wanting  when  weighed  on 
their  own  merits.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  when  they  are  put 
under  the  microscope  we  recognise 
them  as  a  species  of  parasite.  But 
in  this  case  "  Tom  Poole,"  as  every 
one  seems  to  have  called  him,  had 
an  individuality  of  his  own,  and 
spent  a  life  that  would  have  been 
worthy  of  record,  even  though 


1  Thomas  Poole  and  his  Friends.    By  Mrs  Henry  Sandford.    London  :  Macmillan 
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Coleridge  had  been  altogether 
eliminated  from  it.  Poole  was  a 
tanner's  son  at  Nether  Stowey, 
and  his  father,  a  sort  of  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute,  was  determined 
that  he  should  be  a  tanner  and 
nothing  else.  The  son  longed  for 
a  liberal  education ;  the  sire  ob- 
stinately refused  to  gratify  his 
wish,  and  the  young  man,  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  set 
himself  to  work  unaided  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  and  became  not 
merely  a  well-informed  but  an 
accomplished  man.  Like  many 
other  youths,  he  was  fascinated 
with  the  first  flush  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  sowed  his 
wild-oats  in  disseminating  demo- 
cratic opinions.  He  became  a 
nuisance  to  his  respectable  and 
sober-minded  relatives,  and  even 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  those  of 
the  local  wiseacres  who  chanced  to 
be  clothed  with  some  fragments  of 
official  authority.  Encouraged  by 
this  opposition,  young  Poole  pro- 
bably took  an  exaggerated  view  of 
his  position  as  a  west  -  country 
champion  of  liberty.  Mrs  Sand- 
ford  tells  us — 

"The  rather  heroic  phrases  that 
Tom  Poole  was  wont  to  use  exposed 
him  to  a  certain  amount  9f  ridicule. 
Once  when  he  wound  up  an  excited 
period  by  declaring  that  'for  these 
opinions  he  would  willingly  go  to  the 
Tower  ' — '  The  Tower  indeed  ! '  said 
Mr  Anstice ;  *  I  should  think  Ilchester 
jail  would  do  for  you.'  " 

But  the  course  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  matured  experi- 
ence, gave  him  in  time  more  prac- 
tical views ;  but  a  Radical  he  re- 
mained— though  a  Radical  of  the 
best  type — to  the  end  of  his  days. 

It  was  the  Pantisocracy  craze — 
of  which,  by  the  way,  a  letter  from 
a  Bristol  gentleman  to  Tom  Poole, 
in  Mrs  Sandford's  book,  gives  the 
best  account  we  have  hitherto  met 
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with — that  first  brought  Poole  and 
Coleridge  together.  But  there  was 
not  much  sympathy  between  them 
on  this  subject,  and  Coleridge  and 
Southey  left  Stowey  leaving  a 
very  bad  impression  behind  them. 
Poole  was  a  prudent  man,  and  his 
circumstances  were  flourishing ; 
and  he  was  not  likely  to  assist  or 
to  be  led  away  on  such  a  reckless 
adventure  as  the  two  poets  pro- 
posed. While  with  Tom  Poole, 
the  news  of  Robespierre's  death 
was  received ;  and  the  young 
Pantisocrats  not  only  did  not 
show  the  feelings  any  right-think- 
ing people  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  manifest  at  such  a  piece 
of  intelligence,  but  one  of  them — 
Southey  —  actually  laid  his  head 
down  upon  his  arms,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "I  had  rather  have  heard  of 
the  death  of  my  own  father." 
Though  a  family  tradition,  we  ima- 
gine the  story  to  be  apocryphal, 
especially  as  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  dates;  but  that  the 
poets'  talk  was  wild  enough,  we 
gather  from  the  diary  of  John  Poole 
— unlike  his  cousin  Tom,  a  consti- 
tutionalist, an  Oxford  Don,  and  a 
clergyman — who  was  present  at 
the  interview :  "  Uterque  viri  rabie 
Democratica,  quoad  Politiam ;  et 
Infidelis  quoad  Religionem  spec- 
tat,  turpiter  fervet.  Ego  maxime 
indignor."  Tom  Poole,  too,  seems 
to  have  been  disappointed  with 
them ;  but  the  interest  aroused  in 
Coleridge  by  his  poems,  his  lec- 
tures, and  by  the  luckless  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Watchman,'  speedily 
ripened  into  devoted  friendship  on 
both  sides.  It  has  generally  been 
assumed  that  Poole  was  the  means 
of  inducing  Coleridge  to  remove 
from  Kingsdown  to  Nether  Stowey. 
Now,  with  the  complete  facts  be- 
fore us,  we  find  that  Coleridge's  de- 
sire to  live  beside  his  friend  assumed 
the  form  of  a  passion ;  that  Poole, 
with  prudent  counsels,  pointed 
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out  the  drawbacks  under  which  he 
would  labour  in  a  place  so  seques- 
tered, and  that  any  such  opposing 
arguments  plunged  Coleridge  into 
the  depths  of  resentful  melancholy. 
So  he  became  Poole's  neighbour, 
and  Nether  Stowey  was  his  home 
from  the  last  days  of  1796  to  June 
1798,  when  he  sailed  for  Germany. 
This  was  the  best,  the  fullest,  and 
the  brightest  part  of  Coleridge's  life; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realise,  when 
we  note  how  largely  his  poems  are 
made  up  of  the  fruits  of  these  two 
years,  and  how  greatly  his  recol- 
lections of  this  time  bulked  in  the 
memories  of  his  after  life,  that  the 
"Stowey  period,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  so  brief  a  one.  Wordsworth 
became,  for  a  while,  a  neighbour, 
at  Alf oxden ;  Charles  Lamb  came 
on  a  brief  visit ;  and,  more  horrible 
to  the  Stowey  imagination,  even 
Thelwall  put  in  an  appearance  at 
Coleridge's  cottage.  It  is  not  easy, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  vivid 
picture  Mrs  Sandford  gives  us  of 
the  locality,  to  realise  the  appre- 
hensions that  these  intruders  ex- 
cited among  the  denizens  of  Stowey. 
Coleridge  was(  known  by  this  time 
as  only  "a  harmless  genius."  It 
was  otherwise  with  Wordsworth. 
His  sister  was  as  great  a  mystery 
to  the  rustic  imagination  as  he  was 
himself.  "  The  profound  seclusion 
in  which  they  lived,  the  incom- 
prehensible nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions, their  strange  habit  of  fre- 
quenting out-of-the-way  and  un- 
trodden spots,  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  of  awe  and 
mistrust."  Mrs  St  Albyn,  the 
proprietrix  of  Alf  oxden,  became 
alarmed,  and  the  Wordworths  re- 
ceived notice  to  quit,  although  Tom 
Poole  came  forward  as  voucher 
for  their  respectability  and  in- 
offensiveness.  The  loss  of  Words- 
worth completely  unsettled  Cole- 
ridge's Stowey  life.  His  letters 
from  Germany  to  Poole  are  long 


and  interesting,  and  give  the  best 
account  of  his  life  there ;  but  the 
substance  of  these  is  already 
known.  The  correspondence  from 
the  Lakes  is  fitful,  and  generally 
coincides  with  periods  of  more  in- 
tense bodily  and  mental  trouble  on 
Coleridge's  part.  Poole  was  always 
willing  to  help  him  in  his  difficul- 
ties, but  his  practical  mind  sug- 
gested limitations  and  conditions 
against  which  the  unpractical  poet 
was  disposed  to  revolt.  He  began 
to  regard  Poole  as  too  much  swayed 
by  considerations  of  money,  and  too 
localised  in  his  affections.  Poole's 
good  sense  had  no  difficulty  in 
furnishing  a  defence  against  these 
charges,  but  the  differences  between 
the  two  were  such  that  only  a 
friendship  resting  upon  the  deep- 
est foundations  could  have  survived 
them  at  all.  When  the  death  of 
Thomas  Wedgwood  occurred,  and 
Coleridge's  ignoring  of  the  request 
which  the  family  of  his  benefactor 
had  made  for  reminiscences  of  the 
deceased  had  turned  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood against  the  poet,  Tom 
Poole  had  stopped  the  breach  for 
a  while,  but  even  he  could  not 
avert  the  final  catastrophe.  At  an 
early  period  of  their  acquaintance, 
Poole  had  gauged  the  sources  of 
Coleridge's  weakness. 

"Make  a  strict  arrangement  of 
your  time,"  he  writes  to  Coleridge  in 
Germany,  "  and  chain  yourself  down 
to  it.  This  may  not  be  advisable  for 
the  generality,  but  I  am  persuaded  it 
would  counteract  a  disease  of  your 
mind — which  is  an  active  subtilty  of 
imagination  ever  suggesting  reasons 
to  push  off  whatever  excites  a  moment 
of  languor  or  ennui.  This  many  of 
your  friends  falsely  call  irresolution. 
No  one  has  more  resolution  and  deci- 
sion than  you  ;  no  one  sooner  sees  the 
side  of  a  question  on  which  the  bal- 
ance of  argument  turns.  But  then 
that  same  habit  of  giving  free  scope 
to  the  activity  of  your  imagination 
makes  it  death  to  you  to  chain  the 
mind  long  to  any  particular  object." 
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And  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  Poole 
makes  the  following  shrewd  obser- 
vation, which,  we  cannot  doubt, 
was  suggested  by  his  relations  with 
Coleridge,  although  written  before 
the  poet  came  to  reside  at  Stowey : 

"People  of  genius  ought  impe- 
riously to  command  themselves  to 
think  without  genius  of  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  If  this  be  impos- 
sible, happy  is  the  genius  who  has  a 
friend  ever  near  of  good  sense,  a  qua- 
lity distinct  from  genius,  to  fill  up 
by  his  advice  the  vacuity  of  his  char- 
acter." 

Strong  and  healthy,  and  of  in- 
domitable perseverance  in  the  face 
of  difficulties,  Poole  was  probably 
not  the  man  to  sympathise  too 
acutely  in  Coleridge's  physical  and 
mental  maladies,  and  with  the 
restless  feelings  which  they  natu- 
rally produced ;  and  to  the  poet 
he  must  often  have  appeared  in 
the  light  of  a  Job's  comforter.  Mrs 
Sandford  somewhat  unnecessar- 
ily apologises  for  Poole's  not  enter- 
ing more  heartily  into  Coleridge's 
wish  to  try  a  change  from  the 
Lakes  to  a  warmer  climate  such 
as  the  Azores,  which  Wordsworth 
and  Southey  agreed  in  thinking 
would  be  highly  beneficial ;  but 
though  Poole  would  do  his  part, 
he  would  not  do  all,  and  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  the  Malta 
voyage  quite  bore  out  his  mis- 
givings. 

Coleridge  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Stowey  in  1807,  when  Poole  again 
made  an  attempt  to  rouse  hi's  tor- 
pid energies.  Among  the  latter's 
papers  was  found  a  slip  endorsed, 
"  Reply  of  Coleridge  on  my  urging 
him  to  exert  himself,  1807,"  which 
contains  merely  the  following  two 
lines : — 

"  Let  Eagle  bid  the  Tortoise  sunward 

soar, — 
As  vainly  Strength  speaks  to  a  broken 

mind. 

"  COLERIDGE.  " 


The  bracing  influence  of  Poole's 
society  probably  had  some  effect, 
for  Coleridge  returned  to  the  Lakes 
better  in  body  and  more  composed 
in  mind,  and  the  '  Friend '  fol- 
lowed in  due  course.  In  this 
periodical — doomed  from  its  birth 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  'Watch- 
man ' — Poole  took  a  great  interest, 
contributing  to  it  himself  and 
pushing  it  among  his  friends.  In 
1810  the  <  Friend  '  died,  and  Cole- 
ridge drifted  away  to  London,  and 
letters  to  Poole  become  very  rare. 
Twice  afterwards  they  met,  once 
in  1817,  when  Coleridge  had  re- 
tired to  Highgate ;  and  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  shortly  after- 
wards, testifies  to  the  poet's  fidel- 
ity to  the  old  affection  : — 

"  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me,"  he 
writes,  "  to  meet  and  part  from  you 
as  I  did  at  Mr  Purkis's  ;  for,  me- 
thinks,  every  true  friendship  that 
does  not  go  with  us  to  heaven  must 
needs  be  an  obstacle  to  our  going 
thither — to  one  of  the  parties  at  all 
events." 

Again,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
Mr  Oilman's  in  May  1834,  when 
Poole  found  Coleridge's  mind 
"  strong  as  ever,  seeming  impatient 
to  take  leave  of  its  encumbrance." 
On  his  death  two  months  after- 
wards, when  Poole  was  making 
out  a  list  of  Coleridge's  letters,  he 
thus  endorsed  the  note  in  which 
the  latter  had  taken  leave  of  him 
before  starting  for  the  Mediter- 


"  I  cannot  read  this  affecting  fare- 
well without  deep  feeling,  being  con- 
scious that  the  intimate,  dear,  and  to 
me  most  valuable  intercourse  which 
existed  between  us  for  the  preceding 
ten  years  formed  the  happiest  period 
of  my  hitherto  life." 

Mrs  Sandford  singles  out  as  her 
kinsman's  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic "  an  unusually  high  degree 
of  the  gift  or  faculty  of  friend- 
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ship."  Only  such  an  endowment 
could  have  sustained  the  strain 
that  Coleridge's  friendship  involv- 
ed. The  poet  was,  however,  only 
one  of  many  friends,  and  Mr  Poole's 
intercourse  with  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  with  Hickman,  with  the 
Wedgwoods,  and  with  Crosse  the 
electrician,  if  less  enthusiastic  is 
scarcely  less  full  of  points  of  in- 
terest. But  it  is  by  students  of 
Coleridge  that  Mrs  Sandford's  la- 
bours will  be  found  of  especial 
value  ;  and  not  the  least  of  her 
services  is,  that  she  enables  us 
to  grapple  with  many  difficulties 
of  dates,  which  proved  so  insur- 
mountable an  obstacle  to  the  poet's 
most  recent  biographer,  Professor 
Brandl. 

Even  such  impassioned  prose  as 
that  in  which  Mr  O'Brien  and  his 
friends  bewail  the  rape  of  his 
small-clothes,  is  insufficient  to  re- 
lieve the  feelings  of  Mr  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt,  who  sees  in  him- 
self at  once  a  Bayard  and  a 
Wallace.  Poetry  at  its  highest 
strain  is  needed  to  do  justice  to 
the  martyr,  the  heroic  defender  of 
honour  and  freedom,  who,  out  of 
the  depths  of  his  dungeon,  where 
all  the  images  of  the  great  are 
within  him,  lifts  up  his  plaintive 
yet  exalted  song.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  us  that  we  are  not 
in  a  state  of  happy  ignorance 
as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Then  we  could  form  an 
idea  to  ourselves  as  noble  as  his 
verse  of  the  hero  in  his  noisome  and 
gloomy  cell,  languishing  for  years 
under  an  unjust  sentence,  cut  off 
from  all  he  loves.  Poerio  in  his 
chains  could  scarcely  form  a  pen- 
dant to  this  touching  figure.  Bon- 
nivard  pacing  his  weary  circle 
round  his  pillar  is  the  only  prisoner 
we  can  think  of  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  him.  Yet  Mr  Blunt  had 
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some  advantages  over  Bonnivard. 
He  had  his  Prayer-book,  011  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  he  could  write 
his  sonnets,  pouring  out  the  mag- 
nanimous sorrow  of  the  martyr, 
the  patriot's  indignation,  the  hero's 
defiance  of  fate.  But  for  this  safety- 
valve,  we  feel  that  his  great  heart 
might  have  burst.  But  a  timely 
utterance  gave  his  thought  relief, 
and  saved  him  for  Ireland  (or 
wherever  else  there  may  be  an 
opening  for  fantastic  rebellion) 
and  the  world.  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  imprisoned  hero 
sings,  not  hesitating,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  to  place  himself  on  the 
highest  level,  nor  shrinking  from 
the  most  divine  comparison  : — 

"  From  Caiaphas  to  Pilate  I  was  sent, 
Who  judged  with  unwashed  hands  a 

crime  to  me  : 
Next  came  their  sentence,   and   the 

soldiery 
Claimed  me  their  prey.     Without  the 

people  rent 

With  weeping  voices  the  loud  firma- 
ment, 
And  through  the  night  from  town  to 

town  passed  we, 
'Mid  shouts  and  drums,  and  stones 

hurled  heavily 

By  angry  crowds  on  love  and  murder 
bent. 

And  last  the  gaol.     What  stillness  in 

those  doors  ! 
The  silent  turnkeys  their  last  bolts 

have  shot, 

And  their  steps  die  in  the  long  corridors. 
I  am  alone ;  my  tears  run  fast  and 

hot. 
Dear  Lord,  for  Thy  grief's  sake  I  kiss 

these  floors, 

Kneeling — then  turn  to  sleep  di'eams 
trouble  not." 

It  is  highly  disconcerting  to  re- 
flect that  the  author  of  this  high- 
toned  sonnet  had  no  more  than 
six  weeks  in  prison.  If  the  weeks 
had  been  years,  what  an  epic  of 
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incarceration  we  might  have  had, 
and  how  much  the  world  might 
have  gained !  But,  indeed,  Mr 
Blunt's  conviction  of  the  heroic 
and  tragic  position  in  which  a 
fortunate  fate  placed  him,  even 
for  a  little  while,  could  scarcely 
have  been  increased  had  he  been 
made  perfectly  happy  by  penal 
servitude  for  life.  Nor,  we  feel 
sure,  could  any  man  regret  the 
sufferings  which  gave  him  a  right 
to  apostrophise  the  "dear  Lord" 
who  is  the  only  parallel  to  him- 
self he  can  think  of,  and  to  hear 
the  highest  voices  adjuring  him 
to  patience  and  courage. 

"  See  that  thou  walk  unswerving  in  my 

sight, 

So   shall    thy   enemies    thy   foot- 
stool be. 
I  will  avenge  " — 

is  the  utterance  of  one  of  these 
voices,  applying  to  Mr  Blunt  as- 
surances given  to  a  greater  Sufferer 
— while  with  still  more  sacred 


imagery    another    speaks    in   full 
adoption  of  the  new  victim  : — 

"  The  burden  of  my  sorrows  thou  shalt 

share, 
With    thieves   thou  too   shalt   be 

accounted  thief, 
And   in   my  kingdom  thou    shalt    sup 

with  me." 

A  man  who  can  apply  these  pro- 
mises and  assurances  to  himself  in 
recompense  for  so  small  a  scrap  of 
time  as  six  weeks,  must  possess  a 
certain  sublimity  of  self-estima- 
tion seldom  met  with  in  so  un- 
broken a  form.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  to  this  mingled  sim- 
plicity and  self-satisfaction.  It 
is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism  and  of  question.  There 
is  something  in  it  of  that  semi- 
sacred  idiocy  which  Eastern  na- 
tions hold  in  mysterious  rever- 
ence. In  Scotland  we  call  the 
same  class  INNOCENTS,  and  consider 
them  no  more  open  to  ridicule 
than  to  any  attempt  to  convince 
or  enlighten. 
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IT  seems  to  be  dawning  upon 
the  public  mind  that  the  ques- 
tion of  national  defence  is  one  of 
supreme  importance,  demanding 
the  attention  of  the  best  intellects 
of  the  country,  and  second  only  (if 
second)  to  the  question  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union,  which  for 
the  last  two  years  has  almost 
monopolised  public  interest.  True, 
the  danger  to  the  State  of  internal 
disruption  and  civil  war,  which 
followed  upon  the  conversion  of 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  abject  fol- 
lowing to  the  secession  schemes  of 
the  Irish  party,  was  an  immediate 
and  pressing  danger,  calling  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  those  who  loved  their  coun- 
try better  than  office  amongst  our 
statesmen ;  and  of  those  amongst 
the  electors  who  preferred  to  listen 
to  common-sense  and  reason,  rather 
than  to  visionary  speculations  upon 
a  union  of  hearts  with  avowed 
rebels.  The  vigorous  action  of  Mr 
Balfour,  backed  up  by  the  consist- 
ent support  of  Conservatives  and 
Liberal  Unionists,  and  in  spite  of 
the  most  foul-mouthed  and  scanda- 
lous personal  abuse  which  has  ever 
disgraced  Parliament  and  a  section 
of  the  press,  has  for  the  present 
averted  the  immediate  danger  of 
disruption  and  civil  war ;  and  it  is 
none  too  soon  that  public  attention 
is  fixing  itself  upon  the  external 
dangers  which  threaten  the  em- 
pire— dangers  which  may  at  any 
moment  become  imminent  through 
causes  entirely  outside  our  own 
control,  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  minimised,  and  in- 
deed rendered  extremely  improb- 
able, by  wise  and  timely  measures 
which  are  entirely  within  our  own 
control. 

A  faulty  system  of  naval  gov- 
ernment, smothered  by  civilian 


control,  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
red  tape,  crippled  by  obsolete  rou- 
tine, and  unable,  and  apparently 
unauthorised,  to  take  a  large  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  naval 
requirements  of  the  empire,  or  to 
look  beyond  the  circumscribed  hori- 
zon of  the  mere  details  of  the  main- 
tenance and  management  of  the 
fleet,  has  landed  Great  Britain,  in 
the  year  1889,  in  a  condition  of 
naval  weakness,  and  consequent 
inability  to  defend  herself,  which 
she  has  not  occupied  since  she  be- 
came a  great  commercial  and  colo- 
nial power.  Well  worth  plunder- 
ing, rich,  and  vulnerable ;  exciting 
the  envy  of  her  neighbours;  un- 
reliable as  an  ally ;  unwilling  to 
march  a  soldier  or  move  a  ship, 
save  in  defence  of  her  own  selfish 
interests;  loudly  proclaiming  her 
selfishness  to  the  world;  trusting 
to  her  own  inofiensiveness  and 
meekness  under  insult  to  save  her 
from  attack, — she  offers  a  tempting 
prize  to  her  poorer  and  possibly 
less  scrupulous  neighbours,  who 
still  seem  to  retain  more  faith  in 
big  battalions  than  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  international  arbitration 
society. 

There  is  a  striking  and  ominous 
resemblance  between  the  present 
position  of  this  country  and  that 
of  Spain  three  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  latter  succumbed  to  the 
unscrupulous  buccaneering  attacks 
of  those  intrepid  Elizabethan  sea- 
men whose  names  we  love  to 
honour,  and  whose  crowning  deed 
of  naval  prowess  we  have  so  lately 
been  commemorating.  Spain  had 
long  held  maritime  supremacy,  and 
looking  upon  it  as  an  established 
and  undisputed  fact,  she  neglected 
to  fortify  the  ports  of  her  colonial 
possessions.  We  have  hitherto 
done  the  same,  and  are  only  just 
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now  awakening  from  our  lethargy, 
and  beginning  to  recognise  our  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter. 

Spain,  trusting  largely  to  her 
prestige,  and  perfectly  confident  of 
the  invincibility  of  her  Armada, 
was  certain  of  being  able  to  over- 
come and  subdue  England. 

We  also  are  trusting  largely  to 
a  prestige  gained  under  totally 
different  conditions  of  naval  war- 
fare, and  with  even  less  grounds 
for  confidence  than  Spain  had,  still 
believe  implicitly  in  the  invinci- 
bility of  our  fleet.  That  is  to  say, 
the  great  body  of  the  electors, 
though  they  are  at  last  beginning 
to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, have  not  yet  grasped  and  re- 
alised the  fact  that,  in  case  of  a 
war  with  France,  our  condition  for 
the  next  three  years  at  least  will 
be  so  critical  (in  consequence  of 
the  practical  equality  between  the 
fleets  of  the  two  countries),  that 
one  serious  naval  reverse  would 
subject  Great  Britain  to  all  the 
horrors  of  starvation,  to  financial 
and  national  ruin,  and  if  not  to  ab- 
solute loss  of  freedom,  at  any  rate 
to  the  loss  of  all  her  possessions 
beyond  the  seas  which  might  be 
considered  worth  taking  from  her. 

Our  small  regular  army,  and  the 
militia  and  volunteers,  would  no 
doubt  make  a  stout  resistance 
against  invasion ;  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  such  a  force,  with  all 
their  valour  and  patriotism,  and 
fighting  as  they  would  be  for  their 
hearths  and  homes,  could  hope,  in 
these  days  of  scientific  warfare, 
to  withstand  the  well-armed  and 
thoroughly  equipped  hundreds  of 
thousands  which  could  be  poured 
across  the  Channel  if  once  our 
navy  were  defeated ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  transports 
could  go  backwards  and  forwards 
as  often  as  they  pleased  in  a  few 
hours,  and  independent  of  wind 
and  weather,  under  the  protection 


of  ironclads,  if  there  was  not  a 
superior  force  to  interrupt  them. 
But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  contemplate  invasion ;  for  the 
most  disastrous  and  humiliating 
terms  of  surrender  could  be  en- 
forced without  the  landing  of  a 
single  soldier  on  our  shores. 

The  last  invasion  scare  (for  there 
have  been  several),  and  the  ani- 
mated discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  press  between  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  and  others  as  to  the  number 
of  troops  and  their  appurtenances 
which  could  be  transported  across 
the  Channel  in  ships  of  a  certain 
size,  was  interesting  in  itself, 
though  widely  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  of  "  national  defence  "  for 
Great  Britain. 

Of  all  the  numerous  writers  who 
have  undertaken  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  national 
defence,  Admiral  Colomb  is  per- 
haps the  most  clear-headed,  and  the 
best  worth  listening  to.  Unfor- 
tunately he  is  voluminous;  and 
in  these  days,  when  there  is  such 
a  large  quantity  written,  and  so 
many  subjects  of  interest  demand- 
ing public  attention,  extreme  terse- 
ness, and  the  cultivation  of  the 
art  of  saying  what  you  have  got  to 
say  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
is  of  more  consequence,  when  the 
object  is  to  fix  public  attention, 
than  the  thorough  and  exhaustive 
treatment  which  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  as  national  de- 
fence undoubtedly  deserves. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country  that  a  man  in 
the  position  of  Admiral  Colomb, 
unhampered  by  party  ties,  and 
unmuzzled  by  the  restraints  of 
office,  should  combine  an  untiring 
energy  in  writing  to  the  public 
press,  with  the  deep  study  and 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject 
which  he  has  evinced. 

These  invasion  scares  are  red 
herrings  across  the  scent  of  na- 
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tional  defence :  probably  they  are 
not  intended  as  such,  but  they  are 
so  nevertheless;  for  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  there  can 
be  no  landing  on  our  shores  in 
force — that  is  to  say,  "invasion" 
in  its  proper  sense — until  our  navy 
is  defeated.  Furthermore,  if  our 
navy  is  defeated,  it  will  be  a  mere 
work  of  supererogation  for  the 
victor  to  land  soldiers  in  England  ; 
as  this  country,  depending  as  it 
does  absolutely  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  sea  for  its  existence,  would 
be  quite  unable  to  offer  any  further 
resistance,  and  must  succumb  to 
starvation. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  as  ob- 
vious a  truism  as  to  say  that  a 
man  cannot  live  without  food. 

More  than  half  our  population 
is  fed  upon  corn  which  is  carried 
across  the  sea  in  ships.  We  have 
brought  this  state  of  affairs  upon 
ourselves.  Possibly  free  trade  in 
corn  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  very  rapid  increase  in 
population  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  accompanied  as  it  has  been 
latterly  by  a  decline  in  British 
agriculture,  more  particularly  in 
the  cultivation  of  corn. 

It  is  certainly  not  our  intention 
on  the  present  occasion  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  free  trade.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  a  healthy  and 
(from  a  national  point  of  view) 
a  desirable  state  of  affairs,  that 
a  country  with  37,000,000  inhabi- 
tants should  be  dependent  upon 
sea-borne  corn  for  its  existence  :  it 
would  be  equally  superfluous  and 
irrelevant  to  discuss  that  proposi- 
tion also,  as  one  seems  to  be  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  other. 

It  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
this  state  of  affairs  does  exist,  and 
that  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  deliberate  voice  of  the  nation ; 
but  it  is  not  superfluous,  nay,  we 
feel  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  us,  to 
discuss  the  responsibilities  and  the 


nature  of  the  defences  which  this 
unique  condition  of  food  -  supply 
has  put  upon  those  responsible  for 
the  national  safety. 

To  begin  with,  we  would  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
that  if  Great  Britain  had  strong 
reasons  for  maintaining  a  war 
fleet  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  Power,  and  reasonably 
superior  to  that  of  any  probable 
combination  of  Powers,  at  a  time 
when  she  could  feed  her  population 
on  home-grown  food,  it  is  certain 
that  those  reasons  must  have  be- 
come stronger  and  stronger  as  she 
gradually  passed  from  her  self-sup- 
porting condition  to  that  which 
she  now  occupies,  of  being  depen- 
dent for  more  than  half  her  food- 
supply  from  abroad.  And  we 
further  submit,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  those  statesmen,  who  from 
time  to  time  became  responsible 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
nation,  to  have  jealously  and  care- 
fully watched  this  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  sources  of  our 
food-supply,  and  to  have  accom- 
panied it  with  such  steady  and 
substantial  increments  of  naval 
force  as  to  have  not  only  main- 
tained the  position  of  mistress  of 
the  seas  which  we  formerly  occu- 
pied, but  to  have  rendered  that 
position  absolutely  indisputable, 
as  against  any  probable — we  might 
almost  say  possible — combination 
of  European  maritime  Powers. 
And,  moreover,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  though  it  had  become 
necessary  to  double  or  even  to 
treble  our  navy  estimates  (which 
it  certainly  would  not  have  been), 
such  an  expenditure  would  have 
been  amply  justified  —  indeed, 
would  have  been  demanded,  in 
view  of  the  exigencies  of  our 
peculiar  position  as  an  unvict- 
ualled  ocean  citadel — coupled  with 
the  fact  that  30,000,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  de- 
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pendent  for  their  livelihood  upon 
manufactures,  the  raw  materials 
for  which  are  brought  by  sea.1 

Yet  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  so  far 
from  increasing  our  own  naval 
strength  in  proportion  to  the 
naval  strength  of  other  Powers, 
we  have  absolutely  allowed  it  to 
decline  very  considerably  in  com- 
parison with  the  navies  of  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe !  Until 
now,  in  the  year  1889,  we  find 
that  all  the  highest  authorities, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the 
present  senior  Sea  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  are  unanimous  in  tell- 
ing us  that  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  is  very  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  that  of  France,  and 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  France 
and  any  one  of  the  other  great 
Powers  of  Europe  combined  ! 

Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
may  suggest  that  Sir  Arthur  Hood, 
as  senior  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, must  necessarily  be  in  pos- 
session of  better  information  on 
the  subject  than  any  of  those  who 
differ  from  him,  and  that  con- 
sequently his  evidence  and  his 
opinion  are  of  more  value  than 
those  of  the  irresponsible  though 
distinguished  officers  who  are  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  him. 

If  there  was  any  secret  about 
the  strength  and  condition  of  the 
navies  of  foreign  Powers,  or  any 
reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  senior  Sea  Lord  was  in 
possession  of  information  concern- 
ing them  which  is  not  as  public 
and  as  well  known  as  the  num- 
ber of  their  populations  and  the 
strength  of  their  armies,  this  sug- 
gestion might  be  plausible;  but 
we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case ; 
and  we  know,  furthermore — for  it 
is  an  open  secret — that  he  is  abso- 
lutely unsupported  in  his  unreason- 


ing optimism  by  one  single  officer 
of  ability  or  distinction,  either  in- 
side or  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  right  also  to 
remember,  that  whereas  Sir  Arthur 
Hood  simply  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
before  the  Navy  Estimates  Com- 
mittee, that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  present  strength  of  our  navy, 
without  giving  any  reasons  for 
his  satisfaction,  or  attempting  to 
enunciate  any  feasible  strategy  of 
national  defence,  with  the  ships  at 
his  disposal ;  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby, 
who  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
first  naval  strategist  in  Europe, 
takes  the  more  practical  and  busi- 
ness-like course  of  counting  the 
available  ships  possessed  by  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  assign  to  them  their  re- 
spective duties  on  the  outbreak  of 
war — sketching  out  roughly  a  plan 
of  campaign,  founded  upon  the 
teachings  of  history  and  the  pres- 
ent requirements  of  our  peculiar 
position,  and  absolute  dependence 
upon  ocean  freedom,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  above. 

Sir  Geoffrey's  conclusions  are 
truly  alarming ;  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  his  premisses  are 
false  and  his  line  of  reasoning 
totally  erroneous,  the  situation 
which  he  discloses  is  so  threaten- 
ing to  our  national  interests,  even 
to  our  national  existence,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  incumbent  on 
the  Government  of  the  day,  re- 
gardless of  party  interests,  and  as 
a  matter  of  strict  and  stern  duty, 
to  strain  every  nerve,  and  to 
requisition  all  the  private  ship- 
building and  gunmaking  resources 
of  the  country,  in  addition  to  the 
public  establishments,  so  as  to  ex- 
tricate the  nation  from  its  highly 
dangerous  position. 

There  will  doubtless  be  found 
many  cool  and  astute,  though 


1  Vide  speech  of  Sir  John  Colomb,  House  of  Commons,  March  5,  1888. 
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thoroughly  patriotic  politicians 
and  statesmen,  who  will  say, 
"Such  a  course  would  indicate 
national  panic.  All  panic  is  un- 
dignified, and  unworthy  of  a  great 
nation.  Moreover,  it  would  show 
such  an  absolute  want  of  confi- 
dence in  ourselves,  that  it  would 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  induce 
attack  before  we  could  possibly 
complete  our  armaments." 

We  fully  recognise  and  appreci- 
ate the  force  and  cogency  of  this 
argument ;  and  we  further  admit 
that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme delicacy  for  our  statesmen 
to  decide  between  the  comparative 
merits  of  a  prompt  and  energetic, 
as  against  a  delayed  and  piecemeal, 
expansion  of  the  naval  forces  of 
the  country — assuming,  as  we  must 
do,  that  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  a  very  large  increase 
both  in  material  and  personnel  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Without  professing  any  deep  in- 
sight into  the  devious  courses  of 
European  politics,  and  certainly 
without  presuming  to  make  any 
prophetic  forecasts  for  the  future, 
we  cannot  regard  the  present  con- 
dition of  profound  peace  other- 
wise than  as  a  day  of  grace, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
turned  to  wise  account,  and  made 
also  a  day  of  preparation.  We 
are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
greatest  haste  which  it  is  possible 
to  make  in  our  augmentations  of 
the  navy  will  be  a  wiser  and 
safer  course,  and  more  consonant 
with  the  interests  of  peace,  than  a 
policy  of  procrastination  and  de- 
lay, as  we  believe  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  is  more  likely  to 
get  worse  than  better;  and  we 
think  that  the  slopes  of  a  slumber- 
ing volcano  are  safer  to  traverse 
than  those  of  an  active  one. 

But  some  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  profess  to  be  naval  strategists, 
and  yet  claim  to  have  some  slight 


insight  into  European  politics, 
may  possibly  deprecate  a  large 
increase  of  the  navy  estimates,  on 
the  ground  that  the  so-called  ex- 
perts admit  a  slight  superiority  of 
our  navy  over  that  of  any  one 
Power ;  and  they  may  say  that 
they  do  not  see  any  prospect  of 
our  being  involved  in  a  war  with 
more  than  one  Power  without 
having  allies  on  our  own  side. 

This  sounds  plausible  on  the 
face  of  it :  and  if  we  were  a  con- 
tinental Power  with  a  land  frontier 
across  which  we  could  supply  our- 
selves with  food  and  raw  materials  ; 
if  we  did  not  possess  two-thirds  of 
the  carry  ing -trade  of  the  world; 
if  our  ocean  commerce  were  not  ab- 
solutely essential  to  our  existence  ; 
if  the  stakes  to  be  played  for  in 
the  struggle  for  naval  supremacy 
were  at  all  equal,  or  even  ap- 
proached equality ;  and  finally,  if 
naval  history  were  not  emphatic 
in  the  lessons  it  teaches  us,  that 
even  with  a  navy  two  and  three 
times  as  numerous  as  that  of 
France  we  were  almost  always 
unable,  from  the  strategic  exigen- 
cies of  our  position,  to  meet  her 
ships  in  superior,  or  even  in  equal 
numbers,  there  might  be  some 
force  in  the  argument;  but  un- 
fortunately all  these  "ifs,"  and 
many  more  besides,  which  we  need 
not  now  recapitulate,  vitiate  the 
argument,  and  utterly  upset  this 
comfortable  and  optimistic  view  of 
our  position. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  non-naval 
readers,  and  for  those  who  have 
had  neither  the  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  study  even  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  naval 
strategy  which  the  unique  con- 
ditions of  Great  Britain  will  im- 
pose upon  her,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  briefly  from  the 
instructive  and  eminently  practical 
remarks  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby, 
in  a  carefully  prepared  address  to 
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a  meeting  of  representative  city 
merchants,  bankers,  and  others,  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  June 
the  5th  last.1 

After  making  reasonable  reduc- 
tions on  both  sides  for  obsolete 
ships,  from  Lord  Brassey's  tabular 
statement  of  74  British  and  63 
French  ironclads,  built  and  build- 
ing, Sir  Geoffrey  remarks  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Taking  on  each  side  what  I 
reckon  as  fair  fighting-ships  for  the 
first  line,  I  make  the  numbers  29  to 
24,  or  roundly  6  to  5 — that  is  some- 
what more  favourable  to  us.  ... 
Now  let  us  see  what  the  29  will 
have  to  do.  I  will  assume  that  two 
years  hence  we  find  ourselves  at  war 
with  our  worthy  old  maritime  rival 
France,  and  that  then,  as  now,  she 
has  14  good  ships  in  Toulon.  It 
would  be  our  business  to  keep  them 
there,  under  pain,  in  case  of  failure, 
of  having  our  Mediterranean  trade 
destroyed.  I  ask,  then,  for  at  least 
16  ironclads  to  be  always  off  Toulon 
for  the  purpose.  Well,  I  fancy 
some  people  will  say — You  a  British 
Admiral,  and  not  content  to  meet 
your  enemy  on  equal  terms  ! 

"Yes,  I  am  that  Admiral,  and 
should  never  be  content  to  meet  an 
enemy  in  equal  force,  if  by  any  possi- 
ble efforts  or  prevision  I  could  meet 
him  in  superior  force.  And  for  this 
reason  :  to  do  otherwise  is  to  infringe 
the  first  principles  of  warfare." 

Sir  Geoffrey  then  enters  into 
somewhat  elaborate  details, 
through  which  we  need  not  fol- 
low him,  concerning  the  necessity 
for  replenishing  coal,  overhauling 
engines,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters incidental  to  a  fleet  keeping 
the  sea ;  and  finally,  as  the  result 


of  his  great  experience  in  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  modern 
fleets,  he  says, 

"  That  we  want  3  to  belong  to  the 
fleet  to  allow  2  to  be  kept  off  Toulon  ; 
or  to  keep  16  ships  there  you  must 
have  24  in  the  Mediterranean.2 

"  24  from  29  will  leave  us  5  where- 
with to  blockade  Brest,  where  we  may 
suppose  the  remaining  10  French  iron- 
clads to  be." 

It  is  obvious  that  five  ships  can- 
not blockade  ten.  And  it  must 
also  be  observed  that  this  disposi- 
tion of  our  fleet  would  leave  us 
without  an  efficient  reserve  squa- 
dron in  the  Downs ;  and  this  last 
was  always  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  naval 
strategy  in  all  our  former  wars, 
and  must  certainly  be  so  in 
future.  Of  course  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hornby  knows  this  as  well,  or 
better,  than  anybody  else,  and  only 
drew  out  his  sketch  of  Mediter- 
ranean strategy  in  order  to  show 
his  hearers  that  with  our  navy  at 
its  present  strength  we  should 
have  to  select  between  abandon- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  and  with 
it  the  whole  of  our  enormous 
trade  in  that  sea,  together  with 
the  Suez  Canal  route  of  our 
Indian,  Australian,  and  China 
trade;  or  accept  the  alternative 
of  leaving  ourselves  with  only 
five  efficient  battle-ships  in  home 
waters,  and  thus,  by  giving  up  all 
pretensions  of  retaining  command 
of  the  English  Channel,  lay  the 
country  open  to  invasion,  or  at 
any  rate  to  the  absolute  stoppage 
of  all  trade,  which,  as  we  have 


See  "  The  Navy  and  the  Country," 


1  Already  alluded  to  in  a  former  article. 
'  Maga,'  August  1888. 

2  Since  the  above  was  written  the  autumnal  naval  manoeuvres  have  taken 
place,  .and  Sir  Geoffrey  shows  us  that  in  spite  of  his  own  unrivalled  experience  in 
the  command  of  modern  fleets,  he  has  not  been  too  proud  to  take  a  lesson  from 
them  ;  for  in  his  recent  article  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  November  1888,  he 
tells  us  :  "If  we  want  to  shut  them  up"  (the  Toulon  fleet),  "according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  late  manoeuvres,  22  of  our  ironclads  at  least  should  be  always  on 
the  watch  ;  and  aololing  50  per  cent  for  coaling,  we  should  need  33  ironclads  in 
all  in  the  Mediterranean." 
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before  pointed*  out,  would  com- 
pletely paralyse  the  country,  and 
enforce  an  unconditional  surrender. 
Sir  Geoffrey  also  discusses  an 
alternative  policy  for  watching 
the  Toulon  fleet,  which  has  been 
suggested  by  some  naval  strate- 
gists— viz.,  that  the  British  fleet 
should  remain  either  at  Gibraltar 
or  Malta,  with  fast  scouts  off 
Toulon ;  but  with  a  cogent  chain 
of  reasoning  he  dismisses  this 
plan  as  ineffective,  showing  that 
it  could  not  prevent  the  Toulon 
fleet  from  either  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Brest  fleet,  and 
gaining  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  or  else  of  dominat- 
ing in  the  Levant.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  latter,  he  uses  the 
following  striking  and  instructive 
words,  after  pointing  out  that 
under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  British  fleet 
is  kept  at  Gibraltar,  the  Toulon 
fleet  must  get  at  least  three  days' 
start  of  it  in  going  to  the  eastward. 
He  says  : — 

"  That  is,  the  French  fleet  will  have 
the  whole  range  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean for  three  days.  Can  you 
say  that  during  that  time  you  will  be 
'  keeping  the  sea '  ?  '  But,'  you  will 
say,  '  at  the  end  of  seventy-two  hours 
our  fleet  will  fall  on  the  French  fleet 
and  finish  it.' 

"  But,  remember,  three  times  your 
greatest  admiral  scoured  that  sea, 
and  twice  with  plenty  of  frigates,  as 
he  said,  from  Toro  to  Cape  Bon,  and 
from  Spartivento  to  Cape  de  Gatte. 
These  were  in  June  1798,  in  January 
1805,  and  again  in  May  1805,  and  he 
failed  to  meet  the  Toulon  fleet.  Are 
we  sure  to  outdo  him  1 " 

Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby's  conten- 
tions for  a  large  and  immediate 
increase  of  the  navy  have  been 
absolutely  unanswered ;  and  we 
shall  conclude  our  quotations  from 
him  with  the  following  pithy 
sentence  :  "  Depend  on  this,  the 
country  that  wants  to  keep  the 
sea  must  have  a  very  large  superi- 


ority over  that  which  can  lie  in 
harbour  and  sail  only  when  they 
see  a  good  chance." 

.Sir  Geoffrey's  views  on  naval 
strategy,  and  his  urgent  appeal 
for  a  very  large  increase  in  our 
naval  forces,  have  been  endorsed 
and  confirmed  by  all  the  best 
officers  in  her  Majesty's  navy. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Sir  John 
Colomb  (brother  to  the  admiral) 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  5,  1888,  on  the  subject 
of  our  national  defences. 

The  occasion  of  that  speech  was 
on  the  House  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  army 
estimates,  and  Sir  J.  Colomb  com- 
menced by  submitting  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  this 
House,  before  having  submitted  to 
its  consideration  the  army  estimates, 
should  be  in  possession  of  an  explana- 
tory statement  from  her  Majesty's 
Government,  setting  forth  the  general 
principles  of  defence  which  have  de- 
termined the  gross  amount  proposed 
to  be  allocated  to  naval  and  military 
purposes  respectively,  and  indicating 
the  main  lines  of  the  general  plan 
or  programme  of  British  defence,  to 
which  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty 
administration,  arrangement,  and  ex- 
penditure are  respectively  to  con- 
form." 

In  the  course  of  a  closely  rea- 
soned speech,  in  which  he  showed 
a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject, 
Sir  John  Colomb  pointed  out  how 
thoroughly  illogical  and  impracti- 
cal it  was  to  try  and  treat  the 
army  and  the  navy  estimates  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  the  House,  or 
rather  the  Committee,  to  see  that 
the  question  of  national  defence 
must  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  settle  the 
proper  amount  of  money  which 
should  be  voted  for  the  army 
without  taking  into  consideration 
what  our  naval  policy  and  power 
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were  to  be,  as  the  former  must 
necessarily  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  latter.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, he  was  precluded  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  from  treating 
the  subject  in  this  rational  and 
practical  manner ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
touched  upon  the  naval  aspect  of 
the  subject  of  national  defence,  he 
was  called  to  order,  with  the  re- 
mark that  "the  honourable  and 
gallant  member  is  now  entering 
into  a  subject  which  would  more 
properly  come  in  upon  the  navy 
rather  than  the  army  estimates." 

The  rules  of  the  House,  of 
course,  had  to  be  obeyed  ;  yet  in 
spite  of  the  interruption,  Sir  John 
Colomb  said  enough  to  have  con- 
vinced the  House  of  Commons  (if 
it  had  taken  any  interest  in  the 
subject)  that  it  was  futile,  and  a 
mere  waste  of  time,  to  attempt  to 
discuss  the  army  estimates  save  in 
the  relation  they  bore  to  the  naval 
policy  which  it  was  intended  to 
pursue. 

He  gave  voluminous  statistics, 
and  elaborate  and  unanswerable 
reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion. He  deprecated  the  very 
large  increase  in  our  army  esti- 
mates which  had  been  steadily 
going  on  for  a  number  of  years,  at 
a  time  when  we  were  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  our 
navy  for  our  national  existence 
and  prosperity,  and  less  dependent 
on  the  army ;  showing  that  what- 
ever the  army  might  be,  it  would 
be  unable  to  strike  unless  the  navy 
cleared  the  way  for  it.1 

He  said : — 

"  It  was  obvious  that  our  military 
policy  of  self-defence  was  to  '  sit  down 
and  wait '  if  a  great  war  overtook  us. 
This  was  a  policy  without  precedent 
in  successful  defence,  and  it  was  a 


policy  contrary  to  our  national  expe- 
rience, and  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country  in  the  past.  It  was  a  policy 
that  we  had  gradually  slid  into,  rather 
than  directly  formulated ;  because  no 
Parliament,  and  only  one  statesman, 
had  ever  so  laid  it  down.  .  .  .  What 
he  wished  to  bring  before  the  House 
was,  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  seemed  to  have  lost  faith 
in  its  own  naval  power." 

And  again — 

"He  ventured  to  submit  to  the 
House  that  we  could  not  say  what 
sort  of  army  we  wanted  without  ref- 
erence to  our  naval  position,  policy, 
and  power,  because,  situated  as  we 
were,  the  naval  question  ruled  the 
military  question.  Until  they  had 
settled  the  naval  question,  they  could 
not  settle  what  sort  of  army  they 
wanted ;  and  the  naval  question  was 
only  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
three  things — the  physical  facts  of  our 
position,  the  teachings  of  past  history, 
and  the  conditions  of  modern  war. 
.  .  .  We  had  been  developing  a  theory 
of  purely  military  defence,  based  on 
the  presumption  that  it  was  necessary 
because  of  the  weakness  of  our  naval 
defence.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  assumed 
naval  conditions  involved  this,  that 
the  rear  of  our  ports  might  be  attacked 
— in  other  words,  we  admitted  naval 
weakness." 

He  then  pointed  out  that  an 
army  of  even  10,000,000  men 
would  be  useless  to  this  country 
unless  she  could  also  hold  undis- 
puted command  of  the  sea.  For, 
he  said — 

"  Their  foreign  and  coasting  trade 
would  have  to  be  suspended ;  their 
army  would  be  unable  to  secure  the 
ingress  and  egress  at  their  mercantile 
ports ;  for,  even  though  defended  by 
the  army,  they  would  be  absolutely 
closed,  and  the  moral  effect  he  dared 
not  speculate  upon." 

This  must  conclude  our  quo- 
tations from  Sir  John  Colomb's 


1  This  speech,  which  is  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  our  national  defences,  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
Cornelius  Buck  &  Son,  22  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.,  and  is  entitled,  'Divided 
Responsibility  of  Defence.' 
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speech ;  but  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  little  pamphlet  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  .  The 
speech  will  also  be  found  in  '  Han- 
sard,' vol.  cccxxiii. 

It  is  indeed  terrible  to  contem- 
plate the  "  moral  effect "  alluded 
to  by  Sir  J.  Colomb,  arising  of 
course  out  of  the  physical  effect  of 
starvation,  which  must  inevitably 
follow  the  closing  of  our  ports  and 
the  stoppage  of  our  food  -  supply 
and  raw  material. 

The  behaviour  of  the  so-called 
unemployed,  urged  on  by  the  social 
democrats,  and  supported  by  all 
the  discontented  and  unfortunate 
in  the  metropolis,  affords  us  some 
faint  and  shadowy,  though  very 
imperfect  idea  of  what  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  industry  in  Great 
Britain  if  our  ports  were  closed 
only  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  to 
confront  millions  of  really  starv- 
ing and  angry  men  and  their  fami- 
lies— starving  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

The  "  nous  sommes  trahis  "  of  the 
Parisian  mob  was  an  appalling  cry  ; 
and  its  English  version,  uttered 
from  Penzance  to  Aberdeen,  would 
be  still  more  terrible.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  absolutely  justified ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  the  toiling 
millions  of  this  country  who  exer- 
cise the  right  of  voting  can  have 
the  means  of  studying  the  question 
of  the  defence  of  the  empire,  or 
of  even  making  a  rational  guess  at 
its  solution.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, incumbent  on  those  who  have 
the  means,  and  particularly  so  on 
those  who  represent  their  country- 
men in  Parliament,  and  control  the 
nation's  purse  -  strings,  to  devote 
their  best  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  having  mastered  it,  to  tell 
their  constituents  the  plain  and 
naked  truth,  even  as  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  does,  and  to  urge  them 
not  to  flinch  from  any  expenditure 


which  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  country  against  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  frightful  catastrophe 
which  we  have  depicted  above,  and 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  not 
only  possible,  but,  we  are  bound  to 
add,  probable,  in  the  event  of  our 
being  involved  in  a  war  with  a 
first-class  maritime  Power  any  time 
during  the  next  three  years ;  for 
we  have  not  laid  down  a  single 
ironclad  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  it  takes  about  that  time  to 
complete  one. 

Possibly  some  of  our  astute 
economists  may  say,  "  So  much  the 
better;  we  are  sure  of  three  years' 
peace  at  any  rate,  for  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  fight." 

Unfortunately,  the  saying  that 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel  is 
not  true  of  nations,  even  if  it  is  so 
of  individuals.  History  is  replete 
with  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Witness  Prussia  and  Denmark, 
and  Russia  and  Turkey  on  several 
occasions;  and  the  fact  of  a  very 
rich  and  much  envied  nation  being 
unwilling  and  unprepared  to  fight 
is  certainly  no  guarantee  of  im- 
munity from  attack.  Quite  the 
reverse,  we  believe. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  country 
could  have  got  into  its  present 
condition  of  naval  weakness  if 
successive  Governments — and  in- 
deed successive  Parliaments — had 
looked  the  question  of  national  de- 
fence fair  and  square  in  the  face, 
and  had  taken  the  country  into 
their  confidence,  telling  it  the 
plain  and  simple  truth,  instead  of 
truckling  to  its  short-sighted  craze 
for  economy, — both  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  bidding  for  popular 
favour  by  promises  of  reduced  tax- 
ation, a  popular  budget  being  of 
more  importance  in  their  eyes 
than  the  safety  of  this  magnificent 
empire. 

The  Poet  -  laureate  has  lately 
published  the  following  lines : — 
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"You  —  you  —  if  you  have  failed  to 

understand — 

The  fleet  of  England  is  her  all  in  ail- 
On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the 
land, 

If  that  Old  England  fall 
Which  Nelson  left  so  great. 

You — you — who   had   the  ordering  of 

her  fleet, 

If  you  have  only  compassed  her  dis- 
grace, 

When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob's 
million  feet 

Will  kick  you  from  your  place. 
But  then— too  late,  too  late." 

Very  true;  but  the  only  diffi- 
culty will  be  to  find  out  who  the 
proper  "  you  —  you  "  are.  No 
doubt  some  people  will  be  sum- 
marily kicked  from  their  places, 
and  very  possibly  lynched  by  the 
starving  multitude ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  "wild 
mob's  million  feet "  will  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  compassing 
their  land's  disgrace  and  those  who 
are  innocent.  Probably  the  guilty 
will  have  retired  on  comfortable 
pensions,  leaving  their  successors 
to  suffer  for  their  sins  ;  but  in  any 
case  it  will  certainly  be  "  too  late, 
too  late,"  for  all  save  wild  re- 
venge, which  will  not  regain  a  lost 
empire  nor  feed  a  starved  and 
ruined  nation. 

Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
may  deprecate  the  alarmist  tone 
we  have  adopted  in  this  article, 
and  suggest  that  such  a  gloomy 
and  pessimistic  view  is  not  justified 
by  the  facts  of  the  situation.  We 
believe  that  it  is  amply  justified ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
much  wiser  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
hide  nothing,  and  face  the  matter 
boldly,  rather  than  pretend  that 
we  can  alter  unpleasant  facts  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  them. 

The  terms  "  chronic  alarmist " 
and  "  panic-monger "  have  been 
freely  used  by  a  certain  short- 
sighted school  of  economists  for  the 


purpose  of  discounting  the  warn- 
ings of  those  who,  like  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds,  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby, 
Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Charles  JBeres- 
ford,  the  two  Colombs,  and  others, 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
the  question  of  national  defence 
by  the  light  of  history  and  com- 
mon-sense, and  who  have  endeav- 
oured to  approach  it  and  treat  it 
in  a  practical  manner  instead  of 
guessing  at  it.  Such  loose  epithets, 
unsupported  by  proof  of  any  sort, 
constitute  no  valid  argument ;  and 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  shadow 
of  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced 
to  justify  their  application  in  the  op- 
probrious and  contemptuous  sense 
in  which  they  have  been  used. 

Such  signs  of  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind  as  are  made  manifest 
by  the 'formation  of  the  "Volun- 
teer Home  Defence  Association," 
the  "  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volun- 
teers," the  proposition  to  arm  local 
tugs  and  steam-launches,  the  depu- 
tation from  the  northern  ports 
to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  defence,  &c.,  must  all 
be  taken  as  indications  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  navy. 

The  spirit  and  patriotism  which 
suggest  these  proposals  are  worthy 
of  all  respect;  but  unfortunately, 
in  the  minds  of  many  they  are 
likely  to  divert  attention  from 
the  main  subject,  and  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  their 
efficacy  which  is  quite  unjustified. 

A  misconception  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  de- 
fence which  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  this  empire  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  find  such  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  clear-headed 
"  alarmist "  as  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  allowing  himself  to  make  use 
of  such  expressions  as  "  the  defence 
of  our  shores."  The  defence  of  our 
shores  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  The  defence  of  the 
sea  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
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existence  of  the  country.  Where, 
then,  is  the  wisdom  of  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  discussing 
the  defence  of  our  shores  ?  If  the 
sea  is  properly  defended,  who  is  to 
attack  our  shores  1  How  are  they 
to  get  at  them  ?  Surely  the  less  is 
involved  in  the  greater ;  and  we 
should  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  surgeon  who  set 
to  work  to  dress  a  wound  in  the 
arm  of  a  man  whose  head  was  shot 
off.  Raids  on  our  coast  might  be 
inconvenient — loss  of  the  command 
of  the  sea  must  be  fatal — so  that 
every  shilling  that  is  spent  on 
coast  defence,  whilst  the  navy  re- 
mains too  weak  to  make  certain 
of  commanding  the  sea,  is  money 
absolutely  misspent.  It  is  like 
trying  to  stop  the  spile-hole  while 
the  bung  is  out. 

The  sound  views  which  most  of 
the  leading  journals,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial,  are  now 
taking  on  this  subject,  is  a  very 
healthy  sign,  and  augurs  well  for 
the  general  instruction  of  the  elec- 
tors. For  instance,  the  'Times,' 
in  a  leading  article  on  January  3, 
says : — 

"One  cardinal  principle  can  be 
grasped  by  every  man  of  intelligence, 
and  must  be  unflinchingly  maintained 
if  any  real  benefit  is  to  accrue  to  the 
country  from  the  increased  expendi- 
ture which,  in  any  case,  must  be  re- 
garded as  certain.  That  principle  is, 
that  our  first  line  of  defence  is  the 
navy,  that  the  only  defence  for  our 
commerce  and  food  -  supply  is  the 
navy,  and  that,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, it  is  upon  naval  and  not 
upon  military,  advisers  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  principally  rely  in 
dealing  with  the  whole  question  of 
national  safety.  If  the  navy  is  made 
thoroughly  competent  for  its  work,  no 
other  defence  for  these  islands  or  for 
the  empire  at  large  will  ever  be  called 
into  play.  If  the  navy  fails  us,  no 
other  defence  will  avail  to  avert 
crushing  disaster." 

This    is    thoroughly    sound ;    and 
if  it  is  taken  as  the  key-note  for 


our  policy  of  national  defence,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  about  the  de- 
fence of  London,  and  very  little 
about  fortifications  and  submarine 
mining  defences  for  the  Mersey 
and  the  Clyde,  and  still  less  for 
the  eastern  ports. 

"  If  the  navy  fails  us,  no  other 
defence  will  avail  to  avert  crushing 
disaster." 

Is  this,  then,  some  new  discov- 
ery1? Is  it  only  lately  that  this 
aphorism  has  become  true? 

By  no  means.  It  has  been  true 
any  time  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  and  more,  and  it  is  only  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  that  it 
has  been  lost  sight  of  and  disre- 
garded. 

But  our  readers  may  naturally 
inquire  how  this  dereliction  of 
principle  has  come  about. 

The  answer  is  supplied  by  the 
editor  of  the  f  Times,'  in  the  same 
leading  article  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  : — 

"  Because  the  War  Office  is  more 
powerful  at  Court  and  in  society,  and 
because  the  army  is  far  more  numer- 
ously represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
relegate  the  navy  and  naval  men  to 
a  secondary  place  whenever  national 
defence  is  under  consideration." 

And  in  one  of  his"  numerous 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
fence of  our  mercantile  ports,  Ad- 
miral Colomb  pithily  remarks  : — 

"  Every  now  and  then  there  is  a 
scare  about  the  openness  of  London 
to  attacks,  a  cry  for  Parisian  fortifica- 
tions round  it,  and  millions'  worth  of 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
For  all  I  know,  we  may  have  this  cry 
upon  us  directly  as  an  early  result  of 
the  demands  of  the  northern  ports. 
Such  a  question  is  purely  naval ;  but 
if  a  committee  were  to  assemble  to- 
morrow to  consider  it,  we  know  quite 
well  that  the  navy  would  be  represent- 
ed in  such  a  minority  as  to  be  overborne 
in  consultation.  Foreigners  all  see 
the  absurdity  of  the  position  ;  we  are 
used  to  it,  and  think  it  all  right,  but 
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we  grumble  at  the  bigness  of  the 
bill."1 

True  indeed  ;  foreigners  see  the 
absurdity  of  it,  but  we  do  not. 

However,  if  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation were  to  build  an  iron- 
clad navy  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  to  put  the  defence  of  their 
country  into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  that  navy,  assuming 
those  officers  to  have  had  a  purely 
naval  training,  we  should  probably 
recognise  the  absurdity  of  that. 

We  trust  that,  without  labour- 
ing our  point  any  further,  we  have 
said  enough  to  convince  our  read- 
ers that  "  national  defence  "  is  not 
— as  General  Sir  John  Adye  would 
have  us  believe  —  a  question  of 
joint  responsibility  between  the 
army  and  navy,  but  a  purely 
naval  responsibility.  We  are,  of 
course,  not  alluding  to  India,  but 
merely  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Our  gallant  little  army  has 
hitherto  been  always  an  attacking 
arm — an  offensive,  not  a  defensive 
force ;  and  there  are  still  stronger 
reasons  why  it  should  be  so  in  the 
future ;  for  if  ever  it  has  to  fight 
upon  our  own  shores,  it  will  surely 
be,  in  the  words  of  the  Poet- 
laureate,  "  Too  late— too  late." 

Doubtless  one  very  good  reason 
— besides  the  influence  at  Court, 
and  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons — why  the  army  attracts 
to  itself  a  share  of  public  atten- 
tion and  consideration  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  value  to  the 
State,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
in  sight,  and  the  navy  is  not.  It 
is  just  the  difference  between  see- 
ing and  hearing.  The  people  can 
see  the  soldiers,  but  they  only  hear 
about  the  sailors.  Yet  two  trained 
stokers  mounting  guard  at  the 
gates  of  the  Admiralty,  with  their 
shovels  over  their  shoulders,  would 
be  far  more  appropriate  manifes- 
tations of  Great  Britain's  power 


in  the  world,  than  the  two  Life- 
guardsmen  who  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  Horse  Guards ;  for  in  truth 
those  steel-clad  warriors  are  of  no 
more  use  for  national  defence  than 
Gog  and  Magog  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show.  Without  the  navy 
they  could  not  even  be  used  as  an 
attacking  force;  for,  unless  the 
navy  were  supreme  at  sea,  they 
could  never  leave  these  shores  ex- 
cept as  prisoners. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks 
with  any  idea  of  belittling  the 
army,  or  from  any  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  glorious  deeds 
it  has  wrought,  but  merely  to  show 
that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  importance  of  the  two 
services  with  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  national  defence. 

Our  gallant  soldiers  will  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them  in 
defending  India  by-and-by;  and 
possibly  in  garrisoning  Malta,  Gib- 
raltar, and  our  other  important 
stations — perhaps  Egypt  too  :  but 
unless  we  adopt  the  Continental 
system  of  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice, and  multiply  our  active  army 
by  five,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
ever  again  take  any  conspicuous 
part  in  European  wars.  If  we 
keep,  or  rather  if  we  once  more 
regain,  undisputed  command  of  the 
sea,  it  can  still  be  used  to  strike 
terrible  blows  in  distant  lands,  and 
thus  bear  a  worthy  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  our  scattered  empire ;  but 
to  assign  to  the  army  a  co-respon- 
sibility with  the  navy  for  the 
defence  of  the  [Jmted  Kingdom, 
is  to  misconceive  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  problem.  Admiral 
Colomb  has  from  time  to  time 
pointed  out  with  very  sound  logic, 
that  there  can  be  no  invasion  of 
a  country  either  by  land  or  sea 
unless  communications  are  made 
secure.  The  only  communications 
with  Great  Britain  are  by  sea  ;  and 


1  Admiral  Colomb  to  Editor  of  '  Times  '— '  Times,'  January  3,  1889. 
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those  communications  cannot  be 
made  secure  (for  the  enemy)  until 
the  British  fleet  has  been  defeated. 
But  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
(and  we  trust  with  equally  sound 
logic)  that  if  the  British  fleet  is 
defeated  no  invasion  will  be  neces- 
sary, as  all  the  objects  of  ivar  can 
be  gained  without  it. 

This  is  our  case  in  a  nutshell ; 
and  if  we  have  convinced  our  read- 
ers of  the  soundness  of  our  reason- 
ing, we  would  urge  them,  if  they 
have  any  stake  in  the  country,  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  their  own 
conviction,  but  to  set  to  work 
vigorously  to  convince  all  those 
likewise  over  whom  they  have  any 
influence,  and  to  induce  them  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  to 
extricate  the  country  from  its  most 
perilous  position.  This  is  most 
important,  for  it  must  ever  be 
remembered  that  politicians  are 
merely  the  weather-cocks  of  public 
feeling. 

This  may  not  sound  complimen- 
tary, but  it  is  true ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  nothing  but  a 
misconception  of  the  sentiments 
and  aspirations  of  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  the  navy,  has  hin- 
dered the  present  Government  from 
taking  the  bold  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures which  we  at  last  hear  hinted 
at  by  several  responsible  Ministers. 

We  can  now  only  hope  that  we 
may  not  be  too  late,  and  that  a 
wise  and  perhaps  accommodating 
foreign  policy  will  enable  us  to 
keep  the  peace  until  we  have  been 
able  to  make  good  some  at  least 
of  our  more  glaring  naval  defi- 
ciencies. 

Time  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  problem.  A  ship  on  the  stocks, 
or  a  modern  gun  half  finished,  will 
in  all  probability  be  absolutely  use- 
less to  us.  All  modern  wars  have 
been  short,  sharp,  and  quickly  de- 
cisive, with  no  time  for  preparation 
as  of  old  ;  and  we  shall  have  to 


fight  with  whatever  we  have  got 
ready  at  the  time.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  cannot  place 
another  ironclad  in  line  of  battle, 
beyond  those  already  shown  on  all 
the  lists,  for  at  least  three  years  ! 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
have  all  been  throwing  out  hints, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  feelers, 
with  reference  to  an  extensive  ship- 
building programme  for  the  navy 
estimates  of  this  year.  Such  hints 
and  feelers  are  unnecessary,  and  a 
mere  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
The  '  Times '  was  probably  very 
near  the  mark  when  it  observed, 
as  it  did  on  the  15th  of  January, 
that  "  in  dealing  with  the  national 
defences,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
took  a  needlessly  apologetic  line. 
.  .  .  We  trust  that  his  colleagues 
understand  more  fully  than  he 
seems  to  do,  that  the  country  is  a 
good  deal  ahead  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter." 

No  trifling,  no  tinkering,  no 
half-and-half  measures  will  suffice 
to  stifle  the  almost  unanimous 
demand  of  the  country  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  navy,  both  in  ma- 
terial and  in  personnel,  more  par- 
ticularly in  officers  of  the  junior 
grades. 

It  may  sound  very  grand  and 
dignified  for  Ministers  to  say  that 
they  don't  intend  to  lose  their 
heads,  and  be  led  into  a  large 
panic  expenditure  of  the  public 
money — that  "  they  will  not  give 
way  to  popular  clamour,"  but 
prosecute  steadily  the  piecemeal 
policy  of  construction  which  their 
colleague  at  the  Admiralty  an- 
nounced last  year.  This  will  not 
do.  The  time  for  such  dilatory 
and  stick-in-the-mud  excuses  has 
gone ;  and  if  the  present  Govern- 
ment does  not  choose  to  move  with 
such  vigour  and  boldness  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  demands,  they 
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will  certainly  most  seriously  jeop- 
ardise their  own  existence,  —  for 
many  of  their  warmest  supporters 
will  turn  against  them,  and  of 
course  the  whole  of  the  Opposition 
will  take  whatever  course  they 
may  deem  to  be  most  damaging 
to  the  Government,  regardless  of 
consistency. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds  states,  in  a  recent  article, 

"  the  pressing  wants  of  our  navy  to 
be  300  lieutenants,  5000  more  sea- 
men and  stokers,  5000  marines  ;  20 
sea-going  battle-ships  of  high  free- 
board, equal  to  blockade  in  all 
weathers  ;  60  cruisers  of  high  speed 
and  good  size  —  no  pigmies  loaded 
with  engines — 20  of  these  should  be 
of  10,000  tons,  of  light  quick-firing 
gun  armament  and  great  coal  capacity ; 
and  100  torpedo -vessels  of  a  much 
larger  class  than  our  present  ones, 
which  are  too  small  and  unseaworthy." 

And  concludes  his  short  but  ad- 
mirable article  with  the  following 
impressive  words : — 

"  It  should  therefore  be  the  endea- 
vour of  experts  and  the  press  to 
awaken  the  public  to  such  a  sense 
of  this  imminent  peril  as  to  prepare 
our  electorate  to  face  willingly  a  very 
large  outlay,  and  to  impress  it  with 
the  fact  that  twenty  millions  ex- 
pended at  once  may  very  probably 
save  five  hundred  at  an  early  future." 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Geof- 
frey Hornby  also  states  that  we 
require  30  more  battle-ships  ;  and 
of  fast  cruisers  of  fifteen  knots  and 
upwards,  he  says  : — 

"  We  require  250  more  to  meet  the 
first  demands  of  war,  besides  an  un- 
certain number  of  that  useful  class, 
the  torpedo  -  catcher,  of  which  we 
have  barely  a  dozen." 

And  he  remarks  apologetically, 
but  logically  : — 

"A  hundred  and  twenty  cruisers 
to  assist  the  fleet,  and  185  to  protect 
trade,  may  seem  to  be  a  large  order — 
but  why  are  we  to  expect  to  get  pro- 


tection for  our  vast  commerce  and  ex- 
tended dominions  with  fewer  ships 
than  our  forefather's  needed  seventy- 
five  years  ago  1 " 

Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in  his 
excellent  and  exhaustive  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  De- 
cember 13,  said  : — 

"  His  proposals  were  to  build 
four  first-class  ironclads,  £70  a  ton, 
£3,100,000;  ten  second-class  iron- 
clads of  7000  tons,  £4,500,000  ;  ten 
first-class  cruisers,  8000  tons,  £65  a 
ton,  £4,800,000;  ten  of  the  'Thames' 
class  at  £50  a  ton,  £2,700,000 ; 
twenty  'Medeas,'  £50  a  ton,  3000  tons, 
£3,000,000  ;  twenty  '  Sharpshooters,' 
750  tons,  £70  a  ton,  £1,000,000;— 
and  that  with  one  million  for  arma- 
ments made  up  20  millions." 

It  will  be  observed  that  these 
proposals  for  supplying  our  imme- 
diate wants  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  two  Admirals  of  the 
Fleet.  They  are  more  modest  than 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  Symonds, 
and  greatly  below  those  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hornby,  the  highest  naval 
authority  in  existence. 

Each  has  stated  honestly  what 
he  considers  necessary,  without 
collusion.  Their  differences  will 
probably  be  pointed  to  once  more 
as  "  the  discordant  utterances  of 
the  experts ;"  but  we  will  let  this 
pass,  with  the  observation  that  if 
we  are  to  wait  to  bring  the  navy 
up  to  its  necessary  strength  until 
all  the  experts  are  agreed  as  to 
the  exact  amount  it  requires  in- 
creasing, we  shall  wait  till  dooms- 
day. We  believe  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hornby's  opinion  on  the  subject 
to  be  the  most  reliable.  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds  has  not  been  afloat  for 
nearly  twenty  years ;  and  although 
he  has  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
the  subject,  and  is  entitled  to  all 
the  honours  of  being  the  father  of 
the  revival  of  sound  opinion,  and 
the  most  indefatigable  and  untir- 
ing advocate  of  a  return  to  our 
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traditional  naval  policy,  things 
have  moved  rapidly  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  Sir  Geof- 
frey's experience  is  fresher.  More- 
over, Sir  Thomas  distinctly  says 
"  the  pressing  wants  of  our  navy" 
and  the  italics  are  his  own. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  a 
politician  as  well  as  a  seaman  :  his 
programme  is  clear,  explicit,  and, 
according  to  his  own  expression, 
"  understandable."  He  probably 
thinks  it  wiser  to  ask  for  half  a 
loaf  and  get  it,  than  to  ask  for  a 
whole  loaf  and  get  none;  though 
we  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  the 
first  to  bow  respectfully  to  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hornby's  opinion,  and  to 
endorse  his  estimate  of  our  wants 
— and  indeed  there  is  no  actual  di- 
vergence in  their  views  ;  for  whilst 
Sir  Geoffrey,  having  carefully 
studied  the  problem  of  national 
defence  and  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, is  in  a  position  to  declare 
with  perfect  freedom  the  number 
and  class  of  ships  which  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose in  case  of  war  with  a  mari- 
time Power,  Lord  Charles  may 
declare  that  although  he  agrees 
entirely  with  those  estimates  of 
our  wants,  yet  he  has  ascertained 
that  the  programme  he  has  set 
forth  is  as  much  as  could  be  under- 
taken immediately,  and  carried 
out  with  that  due  regard  to  eco- 
nomy and  despatch  which  the 
country  has  a  right  to  demand. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  if 
Lord  Charles's  programme  is  put 
in  hand  at  once,  as  it  undoubtedly 
ought  to  be,  it  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  shipbuilding,  gunmak- 
ing,  and  engineering  resources  of 
the  country,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, without,  of  course,  interfering 
with  orders  now  in  hand  for  foreign 
Governments ;  and  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  our  own  Government 
going  round  to  the  highways  and 
hedges  buying  Turkish  and  Brazil- 
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ian  ironclads,  until  at  least  we  hear 
of  the  Russians  being  at  Herat. 

The  address  which  Lord  Brassey 
delivered  to  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  on  February  1st,  though  a 
well-meant  effort  to  call  attention 
to  our  naval  weakness,  cannot  be 
considered  on  its  merits  as  worthy 
of  serious  discussion.  Without 
resting  upon  any  foundation  of 
our  requirements  in  war  -  time, 
either  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce or  the  necessary  distribu- 
tion of  our  battle-ships,  in  order 
to  conform  to  some  practicable 
strategy  against  France  alone — 
yet  guessing  that  some  bare  nu- 
merical superiority  in  ships  would 
admit  of  our  coping  with  France 
and  Russia  combined — Lord  Bras- 
sey, by  proposing  an  expenditure 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  estimates 
of  £4,500,000,  to  be  spread  over 
four  years,  was  merely  trifling 
with  the  subject.  And,  indeed, 
Mr  John  Glover,  a  ship  -  owner, 
who  made  a  pithy  and  eloquent 
speech  at  the  meeting,  broadly 
hinted  as  much  when  he  suggested 
that  Lord  Brassey  had  come  down 
to  the  city  to ,"  feel  their  pulse." 
Mr  Glover  also  remarked  "  that 
for  a  nation  in  their  position  to 
talk  about  whether  it  should  spend 
an  additional  million  or  two  in 
making  its  maritime  position  safe 
was  preposterous  "  —  thus  sum- 
marily disposing  of  Lord  Brassey's 
inadequate  proposals. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at 
any  length  the  question  of  how  the 
money  is  to  be  raised  to  make 
good  with  all  despatch  our  more 
immediate  naval  deficiencies.  We 
have  a  very  able  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  country  is  rich 
enough  to  pay  the  proper  price  for 
its  national  insurance.  If  it  has 
allowed  its  policy  of  insurance  to 
fall  greatly  in  arrears  for  a  con- 
2  H 
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siderable  number  of  years,  it  should 
now  make  up  the  deficiency  with- 
out delay. 

The  proposal  to  suspend  the 
sinking -fund  for  three  years  in 
order  to  make  up  the  twenty  mil- 
lions which  our  immediate  wants 
demand,  appears  to  be  a  sound 
one,  and  the  answer  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  precedent  seems  insuffi- 
cient ;  for  it  has  been  logically  re- 
marked, that  it  is  useless  to  put  by 
money  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  national  debt  for  the  next  gen- 
eration, or,  in  other  words,  to  en- 
able our  children  or  grandchildren 
to  occupy  the  premises  at  a  re- 
duced rent,  if  by  so  doing  we  fail 
to  pay  proper  insurance,  and  jeo- 
pardise greatly  their  chances  of 
succeeding  to  the  property  at  all. 

Our  grandfathers  built  up  a 
mighty  empire  by  virtue  of  their 
undisputed  supremacy  on  the 
ocean.  They  have  bequeathed 
this  great  inheritance  to  us  with  a 
heavy  debt  attached  to  it.  Is,  or 
is  not,  the  inheritance  worth  the 
debt  ?  Does  not  the  price  of  Brit- 
ish Government  stock  show  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  financiers  of 
Europe  it  is  so  ?  Why,  then,  are 
we  illogical,  and  why  do  we  ima- 
gine that  we  can  have  the  inherit- 
ance without  the  debt1?  Or  why 
do  we  try  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
history  and  of  common-sense,  and 
neglect  to  prepare  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  primary  condition  which  has 
governed  the  possession  of  property 
by  various  races  of  mankind  ever 
since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
— viz.,  the  ability  to  defend  it  by 
force  1 

Since  our  article  was  written,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Manoeuvres,  just  published,  affords 
a  practical  corroboration  of  the 
arguments  which  we  have  been  en- 


forcing. Their  opinion  is  as  gratify- 
ing concerning  the  efficiency  of  our 
sailors,  as  it  is  emphatic  regarding 
the  insufficiency  of  our  ships. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

"  The  main  lesson  which  these 
manoeuvres  emphasise  is  that  Great 
Britain,  whose  maritime  supremacy 
is  her  life,  is  very  far  from  being  as 
strong  as  she  should  be  on  the  seas, 
either  in  personnel  or  materiel.  .  .  . 

"  No  other  nation  has  any  such 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  an 
undoubted  superiority  at  sea  as  has 
England,  whose  seaboard  is  her  fron- 
tier. .  .  . 

"  The  defeat  of  her  Navy  means  to 
her  the  loss  of  India  and  her  Colonies, 
and  of  her  place  among  the  nations. 

"  Without  any  desire  to  question  the 
sums  annually  granted  by  Parliament 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Services, 
we  cannot  but  note  the  disproportion 
in  the  appropriation  when  the  magni- 
tude of  the  issues  involved  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

"  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  far 
more  in  consonance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  nation  by  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  fleet  to  render  invasion 
an  impossibility,  than  to  enter  into 
costly  arrangements  to  meet  an 
enemy  on  our  shores  (instead  of 
destroying  his  'Armadas'  off  our 
shores),  for  under  the  conditions  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
great  Power  to  successfully  invade 
England,  nothing  could  avail  her,  as, 
the  command  of  the  sea  once  being 
lost,  it  would  not  require  the  landing 
of  a  single  man  upon  her  shores  to 
bring  her  to  an  ignominious  capitu- 
lation, for  by  her  Navy  she  must 
stand  or  fall." 

This  authoritative  statement, 
backed  up  as  it  has  promptly 
been  by  the  authoritative  indorse- 
ment of  its  views  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  on  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, shows  that  the  Government 
have  at  least  the  serious  inten- 
tion of  remedying  our  present 
state  of  insecurity. 
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A    VISIT    TO    THE    KARUN    RIVEll    AND    KUM. 
By  Colonel  MARK  SEVER  BELL,  V.C.,  A.D.C.,  Koyal  Engineers. 


As  the  permission  lately  grant- 
ed by  the  Persian  Government  to 
foreigners  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ka- 
run  river  has  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  public  attention  to  the 
accelerated  communication  thereby 
effected  between  Tihran,  Isfahan 
and  Khurasan  (Turshiz),  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed to  me  that  a  brief  account  of 
my  peregrinations  in  this  region 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  readers 
of  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

I  had  seen  much  of  Himalayan 
scenery,  and  longed  to  wander 
amidst  the  snowy  peaks  and  deep- 
ly cut  clefts  of  the  Zagros  range. 
I  also  desired  to  visit  the  trade 


centres  of  the  plateau  of  mid- 
Persia,1  which  lies  to  its  north. 
I  hoped  to  find  novelty  and  ex- 
citement by  associating  with  the 
as  yet  half-tamed  and  often  lawless 
tribes  of  Feili  and  Bakhtiari  Lurs, 
inhabiting  its  valleys  and  plains, 
as  well  as  with  the  more  decorous 
Arabs  and  courteous  Persians,  the 
former  of  whom  are  to  be  found 
along  the  Kartin  to  Dizful  and  in 
the  vast  plains,  whilst  the  latter 
dwell  beyond  the  Zagros  mountain- 
chain,  in  the  classic  soil  of  Persia, 
known  better  to  travellers  of  mod- 
ern days  as  the  scenes  of  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  and 
Mr  Stocqueler,  and  others.  Then, 


1  "From  Arachosia,  from  Candaor  east, 
And  Margiana,  to  the  Hyrcanian  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales  ; 
From  Atropatia,  and  the  neighbouring  plains 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south 
Of  Susiana,  to  Balsara's  haven." 

• — Paradise  Regained. 
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also,  the  very  sound  of  such  names 
as  Susa,  Shushan,  Ram  Hormuz, 
with  their  Scriptural  associations, 
suggested  dreams  of  Daniel  and 
the  Apocrypha,  mingled  with  dim 
reminiscences  of  Greek  heroes  en- 
countering the  Mede  and  Parthian 
cavalry. 

With  these  and  suchlike  thoughts 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  I  left 
Karachi  early  in  March  1884, 
accompanied  by  Shahsowar  Khan, 
a  Farsiwan,  as  companion,  and  a 
Madras  cook,  in  the  s.s.  Arabia, 
one  of  the  British  India  Company's 
steamers,  for  Basra,  the  well-known 
port  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  in  Turkish 
territory. 

Thence,  after  completing  my 
final  preparations  for  the  land 
journey,  I  proceeded,  in  company 
with  Mr  Robertson,  the  acting 
Consul,  to  Muhammerah,  in  a 
steam-yacht  belonging  to  the  firm 
of  Gray,  Mackenzie,  &  Co.,  reach- 
ing that  place  on  the  23d  March. 

By  the  kind  offices  of  the  above- 
named  firm  I  was  furnished  with 
bardtSy  or  money-orders,  on  mer- 
chants at  the  towns  I  proposed 
visiting ;  and  as  both  this  firm  and 
that  of  Messrs  Gray,  Paul,  &  Co. 
were  well  known  and  esteemed  by 
the  Bakhtiaris  and  other  tribes  in 
south-west  Persia,  they  were  en- 
abled to  give  me  letters  to  the 
Lur  chiefs  in  the  interior,  which 
proved  of  the  utmost  service.  In- 
deed without  them  I  should,  per- 
haps, never  have  reached  Khora- 
mabad  alive,  and  they  smoothed 
my  return  journey  from  Isfahan 
to  Bebehan  by  Ardal  and  Sadat. 
In  fact,  the  influence  of  these 
firms  alone  ensured  the  successful 
issue  of  my  journey. 

Muhammerah  is  the  port  of  the 
Kanin,  a  river  the  name  of  which, 
at  least,  should  be  known  to  every 


schoolboy  in  these  school-board 
days,  for  it  is  easily  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  only  navigable  stream 
in  Persia. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  navi- 
gable canal,  the  Hafar,  which  con- 
nects the  main  waters  of  the  Kariin 
with  the  channel  in  which  the 
streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes are  joined,  and  known  here  as 
the  Shatt-al-Arab.  The  Bahmeh- 
shir,  the  real  mouth  of  the  Kariin, 
carries  off  now  but  one-fourth  of 
the  effluent  waters,  with  about 
two  fathoms  over  its  worst  shal- 
lows at  low  tide ;  whilst  the  Hafar 
admits  of  sea-going  ships  of  deep 
draught  anchoring  in  from  20  to 
30  feet  at  all  times,  and  has  a 
breadth  of  from  300  to  400  yards, 
with  steep  clay  banks  near  the 
town,  forming  a  most  commodious 
estuary.1 

The  situation  of  Muhammerah 
is,  without  doubt,  far  more  salu- 
brious than  that  of  Basra,  for  the 
stream  of  the  Kariin  is  cool  and 
invigorating,  and  decidedly  affects 
the  temperature  of  the  vicinity. 
In  addition  to  being  the  natural 
outlet  and  emporium  of  all  central 
Persian  trade  with  the  outer  world, 
Muhammerah,  from  its  position, 
commands  the  approach  to  the 
Turkish  trade-marts  of  Basra  and 
Baghdad. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  Porte  laid  claim  to 
this  town  previous  to  the  Turco-Per- 
sian  Frontier  Commission,  which 
was  decided  in  favour  of  Persia  by 
the  treaty  of  Erzrum  in  1847, 
since  which  date  the  Persians 
have  done  nothing  to  indicate 
their  appreciation  of  its  capabili- 
ties. Under  any  other  rule  but 
that  of  an  oriental  potentate, 
such  a  site  would  speedily  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  flourishing  city,  with 
crowded  quays,  docks,  and  bond- 


1  The  tide  rises  here  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 
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ing  warehouses  ;  whilst  jetties, 
piers,  and  wharves  would  supersede 
the  low  mud-banks,  and  railway 
termini  and  factories  replace  the 
barren  mud-flats  now  so  sparsely 
populated.  Hitherto  Persia  has 
derived  absolutely  no  benefit  from 
her  possession  of  such  an  advan- 
tageous position,  and  the  trade 
which  formerly  was  carried  along 
the  Kariin  has  been  allowed  to 
disappear  utterly,  a  decline  which 
is  probably  coeval  with  the  decad- 
ence of  Shustar  and  Dizful  as 
trade  centres. 

The  mud  -  walls  of  the  town 
measure  about  a  mile  in  length 
each  way,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
and  shallow  moat  with  flanking 
defences  at  the  angles  and  at  in- 
tervals along  the  perimeter. 

The  population,  when  I  visited 
the  place,  did  not  exceed  some 
300  to  400  families  — say  2000 
souls — who  occupied  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  walled  enclosure. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy, 
with  deep  gutters  running  down 
their  thoroughfares,  into  which  the 
sewage  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
squalid  buildings  on  either  side 
finds  its  way,  after  trickling  down 
their  walling  of  sunburnt  bricks 
or  mud.  This  primitive  drainage 
system,  which  prevails  to  Dizful, 
seems  to  cause  no  discomfort  to 
those  whose  olfactory  nerves  have 
from  youth  been  accustomed  to  it ; 
and  for  a  sitting  or  sleeping  apart- 
ment to  open  out  upon  one  or 
several  such  vertical  drains  is 
nothing  uncommon. 

I  had  heard  that  a  short  time 
previous  to  my  arrival  some 
French  commercial  and  military 
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travellers1  had  been  displaying 
considerable  activity  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Kanin,  and  that  it  was 
useless  to  apply  to  the  authorities 
for  a  safe-conduct,  as  the  chief 
would  be  unable  to  guarantee  a 
passage  through  the  territory 
over  which  he  exercises  a  patri- 
archal authority.  The  chief  of 
Muhammerah  and  of  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  vicinity,  the  Ka?b,  is 
Shaikh  Mizal  Khan,  who  lives  a 
mile  from  the  town,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shatt-al-Arab.  This 
chieftain  is  well  disposed  towards 
the  British,  and  on  intimate  terms 
of  friendship  with  Mr  Robertson, 
who  introduced  me  to  him. 

I  found  the  Shaikh  to  be  a 
middle-aged  man,  of  fine  figure 
but  sad  countenance,  betokening 
probably  domestic  unhappiness 
(for  he  has  many  wives  but  no 
children)  and  insecurity  of  his 
position.  It  is  the  object  of  every 
man  in  oriental  countries  like 
Persia,  under  despotic  rule,  to 
attract  as  little  observation  as 
possible  to  his  wealth  and  power. 
On  this  account,  Shaikh  Mizal 
may  naturally  view  with  dis- 
quietude any  development  of  the 
Kariin  traffic;  as  any  marked  in- 
crease of  his  personal  wealth,  or 
that  of  the  country  and  tribes 
under  him,  would  produce  envy 
at  headquarters  and  provoke  sus- 
picion, which  would  be  speedily 
followed  by  dispossession  and  ruin, 
unless  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  patron  at  Court.  Being 
the  younger  son  of  the  late  Hajji 
Jabir  Khan,  his  elder  brother,  a 
pensioner  at  the  city  of  Isfahan, 
is  able  to  influence  the  high  Per- 


1  It  subsequently  transpired  that  these  formed  a  party  of  savants,  headed  by  M. 
Dieulafoy,  despatched  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Arts,  whose  object 
was  to  make  excavations  for  the  purpose  of  archaeological  research,  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  Apaddna  (Hall  of  the  Royal  Throne)  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  at  Susa. 
This  mission  was  protected  by  the  Shaikh  of  the  Arabs,  by  name  Mahamad 
Tahir. 
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sian  officials  in  their  relations  with 
the  Shaikh,  whose  partiality  for 
the  English  subjects  him  to  their 
jealousy  and  close  observation. 
I  was  myself  very  favourably 
impressed  by  Shaikh  Mizal's  dig- 
nified appearance  and  cordiality, 
and  I  noticed  particularly  that  he 
conducted  his  darbar  (levee  and  re- 
ception) with  dignity,  great  de- 
corum, and  ceremony. 

By  aid  of  the  Shaikh  I  was 
enabled  to  procure  mules,  and, 
what  was  of  great  importance, 
the  services  of  a  mounted  guide 
as  far  up  the  banks  of  the  Kariin 
as  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
chiefs  jurisdiction  —  that  is,  for 
90  odd  miles;  and  I  was  also 
accommodated  at  Muhammerah  in 
good  quarters  as  his  guest  for  the 
night. 

Our  .  small  party  of  self  and 
Shahsowar  (mounted  on  Gulf 
Arabs,  which  I  here  purchased), 
and  my  old  Madras  cook  (seated 
on  a  pack  -  mule),  left  Muham- 
merah on  the  24th  March,  along 
a  road  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  mud-flats,  which 
about  here  then  formed  a  vast 
swamp,  due  to  the  heavy  spring 
rains ;  and  after  making  a  short 
march  of  7  miles,  halted  for 
the  night  at  Gisbah,1  a  small 
village  of  mud  and  straw  huts 
on  a  muddy  creek  difficult  to  ford. 
I  arrived  here  wet  and  covered 
with  mud;  for,  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  below  the  horizon,  my 
mare,  getting  into  difficulties  and 
finding  herself  gradually  sinking 
in  the  mud,  quietly  lay  down, 
much  to  my  discomfiture. 

Beyond  the  village  the  route 
followed  a  mere  track  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Karun  river, 
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winding  to  avoid  marshy  spots. 
Near  Muhammerah  a  belt  of 
vegetation  fringes  the  river-side, 
and  a  date  -  plantation  was  here 
and  there  visible ;  but  as  we 
proceeded,  we  passed  beyond  the 
region  of  date  -  cultivation,  and 
the  country  became  altogether 
treeless.  There  were'some  patches 
of  scanty  grass,  affording  grazing 
for  sheep,  and  after  covering  30 
miles  of  an  uninteresting  flat,  we 
halted  near  an  encampment  of 
Arabs  belonging  to  the  Munta- 
feggah  tribe,  who  were  in  no 
way  inclined  to  be  hospitable ; 
so  that,  as  I  travelled  lightly 
without  a  tent,  trusting  to  be 
housed  nightly,  we  here  bivouacked 
in  a  heavy  dew  which  saturated 
our  blankets. 

To  gain  for  me  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribes,  our  Arab  guide 
gave  out  that  I  was  in  charge  of 
property  belonging  to  the  Zil-ul- 
Sultan,  the  ruler  of  Arabistan : 
this  ensured  me  as  well  the  power 
of  purchasing  supplies  at  high 
rates.  The  fertile  imagination 
of  Shahsowar  raised  me  to  the 
rank  of  sartip  (general)  and 
wealthy  noble.  In  vain  I  pro- 
tested against  such  deceit ;  Shah- 
sowar but  answered  that  such 
reports  were  necessary,  and  that 
to  spread  them  was  his  business, 
and  not  mine  to  contradict  them. 

The  next  day's  journey  led  us 
24  miles,  in  the  same  northerly 
direction  along  the  river's  banks, 
mostly  over  a  plain  covered  with  a 
sweet-smelling  grass  (the  Gul-i-zard 
or  yellow-flowered  grass),  and  we 
now  came  across  many  Arab  en- 
campments, belonging  to  which 
were  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
cows,  horses,  and  donkeys ;  whilst 


1  The  Dorak  canal,  which  tails  into  the  Jarrahi  river,  is  taken  off  from  the 
left  bank,  a  couple  of  miles  higher  up-stream  than  Gisbah,  and  is  navigable  for 
ItMam-y  (small  row-boats). 
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plenty  of  fine  wheat  and  barley, 
now  being  cut  green  for  fodder, 
was  growing  by  the  sides  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  about  300 
yards  wide. 

The  Arabs  (the  Ilyats  or  nomad 
tribes,  of  Shaikh  Mizal  and  the 
Mula  of  Hawizah)  about  here, 
notwithstanding  the  low  temper- 
ature experienced  on  these  arid 
plains  during  the  spring  nights 
and  mornings,1  are  miserably  clad 
in  thin  brown  blankets  with  slits 
for  arm-holes,  which,  with  the 
black  blanket  tents,  are  woven  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  tribe ; 
and  on  their  heads  is  the  coloured 
handkerchief  or  kefiyeh,  kept  in 
place  by  a  double  band  of  camel's 
hair.  Their  chief  occupations  con- 
sist in  weaving  and  spinning  the 
wool  from  their  flocks,  tending 
and  rearing  their  herds,  making 
butter  and  cheese,  and  growing 
wheat  and  barley  sufficient  for 
their  wants  and  no  more  :  the 
acreage  under  cultivation,  there- 
fore, is  nothing  to  what  it  might 
be. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  hav- 
ing scratched  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  a  wooden  implement, 
they  sow  their  grain,  returning 
during  the  cold  weather  to  the 
date-groves  of  the  Shatt-al-Arab 
until  the  spring,  when  they  revisit 
the  banks  of  the  Karun  to  reap 
their  harvests,  which  are  altogether 
dependent  on  the  rainfall.  The 
occupation  of  spinning  yarn  out  of 
wool  on  bobbins  takes  the  place 
of  the  knitting  of  the  industrious 
housewife  of  Europe,  and  fills  up 
every  spare  moment. 

The  wealth  of  these  nomads 
consists  in  their  flocks,  the  sheep 
being  most  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  value  of  their  wool  and  milk. 
Throughout  south  -  west  Persia 


sheep's  milk  is  preferred  to  cow's 
milk,  as  being  richer  in  quality ; 
but  I  must  say  that  the  effect  of 
hearing  that  I  had  been  drinking 
it  for  a  couple  of  days,  compelled 
me  to  swallow  a  dram  of  whisky, 

"just  as  a  wad" .  Sab'a, 

consisting  of  a  few  miserable  huts 
and  a  clump  of  palm-trees,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  here  from 
150  to  200  yards  wide,  was  passed 
at  42  miles  from  Muhammerah. 
About  here  the  tamarisk  furnishes 
fuel  in  comparative  abundance. 

On  the  27th  March,  about  70 
miles  from  Muhammerah  we  ar- 
rived at  the  ferry  of  Ummut 
Temr,  on  the  Kanin,  here  250  feet 
wide  and  18  deep,  with  a  strong 
current.  We  crossed  over  in  a 
flat-bottomed  boat  called  a  ballam, 
but  the  horses  and  mules  had  to 
swim  across.  A  driver  passes  over 
to  the  farther  bank,  and  thence  by 
a  peculiar  cry  attracts  the  mules, 
who  follow  the  "  bell-mule  "  on  her 
being  driven  into  the  water.  Our 
horses  gave  trouble,  and  had  to  be 
steered  across  alongside  the  ballam 
by  ropes  attached  to  their  heads. 

The  alluvium  of  the  lower  plains 
now  shortly  gave  place  to  tertiary 
gravels  and  sandstones,  whilst  the 
elevation  increased,  so  that  in  the 
afternoon  we  attained  a  height  of 
220  feet,  on  reaching  the  town  of 
Ahwaz,  having  travelled  82  miles 
in  all  from  our  starting-point  at 
Muhammerah.  The  capabilities 
of  the  soil  for  40  miles  below 
Ahwaz,  and  about  as  many  in- 
land from  either  bank,  are  great. 
Luxuriant  crops  of  cereals  could 
be  here  grown,  as  well  as  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  &c. 

Ahwaz,  the  ancient  Aginis,  was 
formerly  the  chief  town  of  Khuzis- 
tan,  and  at  the  summit  of  its  power 
under  the  earlier  Khalifs  of  the 


1  The  thermometer  read  55°  Fahrenheit  at  sunrise. 
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house  of  Abbas ;  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Timur,  since 
which  date  it  has  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  although  its 
situation  at  the  barrier  of  the  Ka- 
riin  marks  it  as  a  valuable  position 
for  commercial  purposes.  Pitched 
outside  of  Ahwaz  I  found  the  camp 
of  Ibrahim  Mirza,  Itisham-ul-Sulta- 
nah,  the  deputy  of  the  Zil-ul-Sul- 
tan  (the  eldest  son  of  the  Shah, 
but  not  by  a  royal  mother),  who 
rules  at  Isfahan.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  I  travelled  as  an 
Indian  officer  on  leave  of  absence, 
accompanied  by  Shahsowar,  a 
Farsiwan  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  great  Shiya  shrine  at  Karba- 
lah,  after  visiting  with  me  Tihran, 
Isfahan,  and  Shiraz.  The  prince 
was  ill,  but  sent  his  Wizir,  and  the 
colonels  of  his  cavalry  and  infan- 
try escort,  to  make  the  customary 
inquiries  regarding  my  health. 

I  was  treated  with  every  cour- 
tesy, and  given  a  safe-conduct  to 
Dizfiil,  90  miles  farther  north ; 
but  I  was  warned  against  proceed- 
ing beyond  that  town,  as  the  tribes 
occupying  the  passes  in  the  hills 
beyond  it  were  in  rebellion. 

We  visited  the  Persian  camp 
and  found  the  men  well  accommo- 
dated in  bell-tents,  those  belonging 
to  the  senior  officers  being  large, 
well  pitched,  boarded,  and  car- 
peted. In  the  intercourse  between 
the  officers  and  men,  Persian  eti- 
quette rather  than  discipline  was 
observed  :  the  men  saluted  and 
remained  standing,  whilst  those 
of  higher  rank  sat  at  a  respectful 
distance  after  the  customary  salu- 
tations, speaking  deferentially  and 
in  a  low  key. 

The  colonel  of  cavalry  was  Hajji 
Ibrahim  Khan,  a  nephew  of  the 
powerful  chief  of  the  Bakhtiaris, 
to  whom  I  looked  for  protection 
beyond  Dizfiil :  I  therefore  gained 
this  officer's  goodwill,  and  through 


him  that  of  his  uncle,  by  present- 
ing him  with  a  revolver.  Travel- 
lers everywhere  amongst  nomads, 
and  generally  throughout  Persia, 
must  carry  with  them  a  stock  of 
presents,  such  as  broadcloth  (blue, 
red,  and  drab),  revolvers,  guns, 
rifles,  ammunition,  knives,  scissors, 
&c.  I  have,  indeed,  been  asked  for 
false  teeth !  ! 

The  following  morning  I  exam- 
ined the  obstructions  which  here 
block  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  the  neighbourhood,  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  best 
means  of  turning  .these  obstacles 
by  canal  or  tramway.  My  move- 
ments were  always  watched,  and 
the  Wizir  was  anxious  to  find  out 
whether  I  was  inquisitive  about 
the  Kariiri  or  not ;  and  as  at  the 
time  I  was  trying  the  paces  of  a 
horse  presented  for  purchase,  whilst 
riding  over  the  ground  I  affected 
to  be  far  more  interested  in  my 
mount  than  in  the  course  of  the 
river  and  its  capabilities  for  navi- 
gation. Hajji  Ibrahim  in  the 
afternoon  took  me  out  shooting 
with  a  troop  of  his  well-mounted 
Bakhtiari  horse.  We  advanced  in 
line  at  open  order,  each  firing  at 
the  partridges  (frankoliri)  that  rose 
before  him.  The  troopers  killed 
their  birds  freely,  firing  from  horse- 
back, and  at  times,  following  up 
a  bird,  made  good  shooting  at  full 
gallop. 

Five  ridges  of  sandstone  here 
form  a  series  of  weirs  across  the 
stream,  causing  a  difference  of 
level  of  about  10  feet  in  something 
under  a  mile  of  the  river's  course, 
and  accounting  for  the  navigable 
condition  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Kanin  beyond  Ahwaz.  The 
Ahwaz  land  is  founded  on  the 
second  ridge  from  the  north. 

Major  Wells,  R.E.,  made  a  care- 
ful survey  of  these  rapids  and  the 
river-channel  in  1881,  when  he 
proposed  a  line  for  the  construe- 
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tion  of  a  canal,1  which,  I  think, 
would  not  be  either  a  difficult  or 
costly  project.  Water  -  channels 
have  formerly  been  cut  in  the 
rock,  probably  for  mills  as  well 
as  for  irrigation  purposes,  in  days 
long  gone  by,  perhaps  by  the  Sas- 
sanians,  before  the  town  of  Aginis 
ceded  its  position  as  capital  of 
Khuzistan  to  Shustar,  and  event- 
ually to  Dizfvil.  In  March,  when 
I  visited  the  place,  boats  drawing 
12  feet  of  water  could  reach  Ahwaz 
from  Muhammerah,  but  in  the  dry 
season  only  boats  of  3  to  4  feet 
draught  can  pass  Ismailiyah.  For 
instance,  the  steamer  Kariin,  in 
the  possession  of  Shaikh  Mizal,  is 
of  120  tons,  and  draws  about  3 
feet.  It  has  done  the  journey 
from  Muhammerah  to  Ahwaz, 
travelling  all  night,  in  twenty- 
three  hours,  in  charge  of  her  Arab 
captain — a  distance  of  107  miles. 

Without  doubt  a  canal,  about 
100  feet  wide,  did  at  one  time 
exist  to  the  eastward  of  Ahwaz, 
connecting  possibly  the  river  be- 
low the  rapids  with  the  upper 
waters  above  the  island.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  it  may 
prove  less  expensive  to  reopen  this 
old  channel  than  to  excavate  a 
new  one.  The  length  of  this  canal 
would  be  about  2^  miles ;  at  any 
rate  it  marks  the  line  of  an  ancient 
irrigation  channel,  which  can  be 
reopened  without  interfering  with 
a  navigation  canal,  as  it  takes 
off  higher  up  the  river.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  all  goods  must  be 
transhipped  at  Ahwaz  into  smaller 
boats  for  carriage  farther  inland, 
or  be  there  loaded  on  pack-animals. 
If  a  tramway  be  laid  down  to  turn 
the  rapids,  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, it  need  be  a  very  light  one. 
A  permanent  tramway  would,  I 
think,  be  a  mistake.  It  might  be 


considered  best  to  make  Ahwaz, 
and  not  Shustar,  the  terminus  of 
a  railway  from  Tihran  vid  Kiim, 
Sultanabad,  Biiriijird,  and  Kho- 
ramabad,  if  there  be  any  chance 
of  this  very  important  public  work 
being  carried  out  at  an  early  date. 

From  Ahwaz  a  pack-route  leads 
to  Shiraz,  275  miles  distant,  done 
in  thirteen  stages  by  mules.  Along 
this  route,  at  about  60  miles  from 
Ahwaz,  naphtha  is  found;  but 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  requirements  of 
steamers  navigating  the  Kariin,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge. 

Leaving  Ahwaz  on  the  29th, 
after  skirting  the  river  and  pass- 
ing the  low  range  of  hills  of  red- 
dish sandstone  which  extends  in 
line  with  the  barrier  across  it,  we 
left  the  river  half  a  mile  to  the 
west,  and,  at  6  miles,  passed  in- 
dications of  somewhat  extensive 
ruins — mounds  and  fragments  of 
hewn  masonry  of  the  time  of 
Shapur.  We  touched  the  river 
again  at  the  village  and  ferry  of 
Wais,  beyond  which  the  authority 
of  the  Shaikh  of  Muhammerah 
does  not  extend.  Passing;  again 
more  ruins,  some  small  villages  off 
the  road,  with  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  encampment  .  of  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  after  riding  23 
miles  from  Ahwaz  we  reached 
Band-i-Kir,  where  the  river,  which 
we  now  crossed,  is  about  100  yards 
broad.  There  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  good  cultivation  hereabouts; 
and  thousands  of  sheep,  driven  in 
from  the  neighbouring  district, 
camp  nightly  about  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  forty  Arab 
families,  and  lies  at  the  junction 
of  the  three  streams  which  here 
unite  to  form  the  Kariin  river. 
In  December  (the  low  season)  the 


1  Its  length  is  under  2500  yards,  with  a  depth  of  from  25  to  30  feet,  through 
sand,  clay,  and  sandstone. 
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river  carries  at  least  5  feet  of 
water  between  Ahwaz  and  Band- 
i-Kir,  and  now,  in  March,  nothing 
under  12  feet  with  a  moderate 
current.  Of  the  three  rivers  here 
uniting,  the  most  navigable  is  the 
Rud-i-Boleiti  or  Ab-i-Gargar,  a 
canal  on  which  lighters  of  6  feet 
draught  can,  it  was  said,  at  all 
times  reach  the  land  a  few  miles 
below  Shustar.  No  traffic  was 
seen,  however,  on  the  river,  nor 
did  we  meet  any  pack-animals  or 
even  travellers  en  route.  The 
plain  between  this  and  Ahwaz  is 
capable  of  growing  heavy  crops  of 
cereals. 

We  next  traversed,  on  the  30th, 
the  gently  rising,  undulating,  and 
fertile  but  uncultivated  table-land 
lying  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Kanin  river  above  mentioned. 
This  neglected  district  affords  graz- 
ing to  the  flocks  of  a  few  wander- 
ing Arabs,  and  is  but  sparsely 
cultivated  ;  it  is  treeless  and  pro- 
duces no  firewood.  At  11  miles 
we  passed  through  Daulatabad,  a 
small  Arab  village  of  a  few  wretch- 
ed huts  of  mud  and  straw,  near 
an  old  mud-fort  on  the  marly  right 
bank  of  the  river,  here  200  feet 
wide,  flowing  in  a  valley  30  feet 
deep.  Round  about,  the  luxuriant 
patches  of  wheat,  clover,  onions, 
poppy,  and  giant  thistles,  served 
to  indicate  the  natural  fecundity 
of  the  soil.  The  only  signs  of 
traffic  noticeable  were  a  few  land- 
ing-stages on  the  river-bank,  where 
the  boats  generally  discharge  their 
goods  for  Shustar.  The  boats  lying 
here  were  each  of  from  25  to  30 
tons  burden.  Donkeys,  carrying 
loads  of  200  Ib.  each,  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  goods  thence  to  the 
town.  Boats  were  said  not  to  be 
able  to  pass  up-stream  beyond  a 
ridge  which  forms  a  natural  bar- 
rier across  the  river  7  miles  be- 
low Shustar,  and  64  miles  by  wa- 
ter above  Ahwaz,  before  crossing 
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which,  in  cutting,  at  times  12  feet 
deep,  we  passed  several  small  vil- 
lages. As  we  approached  the  town 
of  Shustar,  we  observed  round 
towers  scattered  over  the  fields  as 
points  of  observation,  used  by  the 
inhabitants  for  defence  against 
raids  in  troublous  times. 

We  then  crossed  the  pul,  or 
bridge,  of  Shah-Ali,  consisting  of 
four  arches  which  span  a  canal 
outside  the  town.  It  is  solidly 
constructed  of  stone  cemented 
with  lime,  50  feet  long,  and  some 
12  feet  broad.  We  next  came 
across  a  still  larger  bridge,  the 
Pul-i-Lashkar,  with  eight  arches, 
over  the  Ab-i-Khurd ;  from  thence 
a  broad  road,  passing  the  Imam- 
zada,  or  shrine,  of  Abdulla,  led  to 
the  Gargar  gate  of  the  town. 
The  city  of  Shustar,  after  the  de- 
cadence of  Ahwaz,  was  the  capital 
town  of  Khuzistan,  the  province 
which  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
ancient  Susiana,  but  now  is  sec- 
ond in  importance  to  Dizfiil.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  from 
forty-five  thousand,  has  dwindled 
within  the  last  century  to  six 
thousand;  its  trade  has  lapsed 
into  insignificance,  and  its  once 
crowded  bazaar  is  now  almost  un- 
tenanted.  This  decay  has  been 
attributed  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  to  official  exactions 
and  a  total  want  of  all  govern- 
ment, causing  general  insecurity. 

Hitherto  we  had  met  with  an 
Arab  population,  and  the  Arab 
dress  is  worn  by  the  chiefs  at 
Shustar :  the  lower  orders  gener- 
ally wear  blue  cotton  trousers,  and 
tunics  girt  round  the  waist,  with 
the  Persian  felt  hat,  or  an  ample 
pitggerie.  The  coast  Arabs  are 
strong  and  active,  with  commer- 
cial tastes,  and  not  bigoted. 

Wo  were  here  lodged  in  the 
house  of  Mirza  Jhan,  and  were 
his  guests.  His  residence  is  a 
fine  structure,  three-storeyed,  built 
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of  stone  and  wood,  with  balconies 
overhanging  the  Ab  -  i  -  Gargar, 
which  washes  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
100  feet  below  it.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied with  sardabs,  or  subterranean 
vaults  (excavated  in  clay  with  em- 
bedded masses  of  soft  limestone), 
into  which  it  is  usual  for  the 
people  to  retire  during  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer  days.  These 
cool  vaults  are  provided  with  light 
and  air  by  a  huge  circular  shaft. 

The  town  of  Shustar,  entered 
by  three  gates  on  either  side,  oc- 
cupies a  slightly  elevated  site, 
about  a  mile  square,  partially  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  which  are,  how- 
ever, in  ruins.  On  the  east  it  is 
washed  by  the  canal  leading  from 
the  Kanin,  called  the  Ab-i-Gar- 
gar,  and  to  the  north  is  the  Ab-i- 
Shateit,  or  the  main  stream  of  the 
Kariin,  from  which  another  canal, 
the  Ab-i-Khurd,  flows  round  the 
west  and  south  of  the  town,  which 
is  thus  perfectly  encompassed  by 
the  canals  of  the  Kariin,  which 
join  to  the  south  of  it. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  nar- 
row, worn  into  deep  ruts,  and 
most  difficult  to  traverse,  being 
quite  impracticable  for  wheeled 
traffic,  and,  as  usual,  are  also  the 
city  drains.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  somewhat  high,  and 
are  solidly  constructed  of  stone 
set  in  lime  or  mud.  Numerous 
arcades  exist  in  the  town,  many 
of  which  are  in  ruins,  and  (says 
M.  d'Estrey)  the  remains  of  a  fine 
ancient  aqueduct.  Carpets  and 
felts  are  manufactured  here ;  the 


former  being  made  of  cotton,  and 
of  no  great  beauty.  There  is  a 
rectangular  fort  with  an  interior 
citadel  on  the  high  ground  close 
to  the  river  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town :  a  subterranean  canal 
supplies  both  it  and  the  city  with 
water.  A  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  place  is  Valerian's J  bridge,  of 
over  thirty  arches,  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  six  hundred  yards  long, 
which  is  built  on  the  Band  -  i  - 
Mizan,  crossing  the  Ab-i-Shateit 
and  the  inlet  of  the  Ab-i-Khurd.2 
Other  bands  cross  the  several 
canals  in  the  vicinity,  over  which 
water  was  flowing  when  visited 
by  me.  These  massive  hydraulic 
structures  point  to  the  civilisa- 
tion attained  here  in  the  days  of 
the  Sassanian  Shapur,  and  to  the 
importance  of  Shustar  and  its 
vicinity. 

From  the  Karun,  below  Shustar, 
to  the  Bahmeh-Shir,  its  mouth, 
numerous  canals  and  water-courses 
in  olden  days  irrigated  the  fertile 
plains  along  its  banks,  which  are 
capable  of  growing  luxurious  crops 
of  corn,  barley,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
&c.,  and  their  beds  are  now  filled 
up.  Many  opinions  have  been 
given  upon  the  practicability  of 
opening  up  the  navigation  of  the 
Kariin  river,  some  favourable, 
others  unfavourable.  From  my 
experience  of  this  stream  in  March, 
I  have  had  little  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  passage  feasible  at 
all  seasons  for  flat-bottomed  boats 
of  a  burden  up  to  fifty  tons,  pro- 
vided with  expansive  sails,  similar 


1  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Shapur,  the  monarch  of  the  Persians,  had 
become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  waning  power  of  Rome.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Emperor  Valerian,  when  following  Shapur  to  Edessa,  was  captured  by  the 
Persians,  and,  in  A.D.  260,  detained  in  captivity,  and  subjected  to  cruel  indigni- 
ties which  caused  his  death.     It  is  related  that  this  Roman  emperor's  skin  was 
stuffed  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  one  of  the  Persian  temples.     The  bridge  was, 
it  is  said,  designed  and  built  by  one  of  the  Roman  prisoners  from  Edessa,  with 
funds  furnished  by  Valerian's  treasure. 

2  There  was  a  difference  of  level  of  8  or  10  feet  between  the  waters  above  and 
below  the  band. 
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to  those  navigating  the  Indus  at 
Sukkur;  and  for  flat -bottomed 
steamers  drawing  l  from  three  to 
four  feet,  like  those  which  now 
ply  on  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad  of 
four  hundred  tons  burden  and  one 
hundred  horse-power,  belonging  to 
the  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Before  constructing  steam- 
ers for  service  on  shallow  rivers, 
the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  stern-wheelers  and 
paddle  -  wheelers  might  be  thor- 
oughly tested,  as  the  former  would 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
service. 

The  environs  of  Shustar  are 
well  wooded,  and  the  poppy  (Pa- 
paver  macrostomum),  which  here 
grows  to  perfection,  is  largely  cul- 
tivated. The  town  occupies  a  site 
of  great  commercial  importance, 
and,  together  with  Dizful,  is  the 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  hills 
to  the  north  and  east,  and  of  the 
plains  to  the  west.  Situated  on  the 
Kanin,  the  land  route  to  Tihraii  is 
lessened  by  137  miles,  and  this  city 
is  brought  within  485  miles,  and 
Isfahan  within  275  miles  of  a  port. 
It  must  attract  to  itself  the  trade 
of  the  fertile  districts  of  Hamadan, 
Karmanshah,  and  Biirujird.  In 
the  days  of  the  Atabegs,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  good  paved 
road  —  the  Jadah-i-Atabeg  —  ex- 
tended through  the  Bakhtiari  hills 
to  Isfahan  and  Shiraz.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  first  routes  to  be 
again  resuscitated  by  the  opening 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Karun.  I 
found  Shustar  altogether  cut  off 
from  the  north  by  the  Feili  Lurs, 
who  refused  to  allow  caravans  to 
pass  through  their  hills.  The  ques- 
tion that  now  perplexed  me  was  how 
to  accomplish  what  caravans  could 
not.  I  had  foreseen  these  diffi- 


culties, and  at  Ahwaz,  by  gaining 
the  friendship  of  Hajji  Ibrahim 
Khan,  Bakhtiari,  had  paved  the 
way  to  overcome  them.  I  was  told 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  visit  the  re- 
puted tomb  of  Daniel,  which  lies 
within  easy  distance,  or  to  navigate 
by  raft  (down-stream)  the  rivers 
Dizful  or  Shateit ;  for  although 
the  Arabs  here  are  well  disposed, 
they  are  great  robbers. 

On  the  1st  April  I  left  Shustar 
by  the  bridge  of  Valerian,  whence 
a  broad  and  good  road  led  up  a 
slight  incline  to  a  break  in  the 
hills  of  Fedelak,  through  which  a 
steep  narrow  mule-path,  leading, 
here  and  there,  down  steps  in  the 
rock,  conducted  us  into  the  rich 
plains  of  Akili,  which  extended 
40  miles  by  10  or  15  broad,  un- 
dulating gently  and  covered  with 
grass,  which  now  grew  thick  after 
the  February  rains.  The  pasture 
becomes  burnt  up  in  June,  when 
the  heat  is  described  as  excessive. 
Beyond  the  river  on  our  right  could 
be  seen  successive  parallel  ridges 
of  hills,  the  most  distant  of  which 
were  entirely  snow-clad,  the  crests 
of  the  intermediate  range  partial- 
ly capped  with  snow,  while  the 
nearer  chain  appeared  steep  and 
barren  like  those  skirting  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kanin. 

About  6  miles  out  we  entered 
the  Bakhtiari  country,  and  after 
a  ride  of  18  miles  from  Shustar 
reached  Ab-i-Bid,  a  very  small 
village  with  a  high  walled  enclos- 
ure, the  fort  and  winter  head- 
quarters of  the  Ilkhani  of  the 
Bakhtiaris,  close  alongside  a  stream 
of  clear  cold  water.  The  average 
day  temperature  was  here  82° 
under  canvas ;  nights  cool,  with 
a  heavy  dew. 

Imam  Kuli  Khan,  the  Ilkhani, 


1  The  s.s.  Blosse-Lynch  is  the  most  powerful  boat  on  the  Tigris  river  at  present. 
She  has  100  horse-power ;  length,  225  feet ;  breadth,  29  feet ;  tonnage,  383 
tons  ;  draught,  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet. 
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received  me  with  some  little  dis- 
tinction, sending  his  son  and  a 
troop  of  horse  several  miles  out  to 
meet  me.  During  the  feats  of  horse- 
manship performed  for  my  edifica- 
tion, one  horse  and  its  rider  turned 
a  complete  somersault,  neither  of 
them  being  hurt  fortunately.  It 
was  wonderful,  considering  the 
roughness  of  the  country,  that 
more  did  not  come  to  grief.  The 
fantasia  performed  by  these  alleged 
descendants  of  Chengiz  Khan's 
hordes  on  such  occasions  is  well 
worth  witnessing. 

I  found  this  powerful  chief  of 
the  tribes  which  occupy  the  plains 
of  Akili  and  the  hills  eastward  as 
far  as  Ardal,  a  middle-aged  man  of 
genial  deportment — 

"  Of  mild  demeanour  though  of  savage 
mood. " 

His  darbar  was  conducted  with 
somewhat  less  gravity  than  that  of 
the  Shaikh  Mizal.  In  fact,  the 
joyous  nature  and  manly  freedom 
of  the  Bakhtiaris  contrast  strong- 
ly with  the  sedate  bearing  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  south  and  west.  Kuli 
Khan,  the  Ilkhani,  pressed  me  to 
change  my  proposed  route  and 
to  pass  through  his  territory  to 
Isfahan  and  thence  to  Kiim, 
stating  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  go  there  through  Dizfiil 
and  Khoramabad,  as  the  Lur 
tribes  were  in  rebellion  and  would 
not  allow  even  the  Shah  himself 
to  pass. 

However,  several  pressing  con- 
siderations induced  me  to  per- 
severe in  attempting  the  short- 
est line  to  Kum ;  and  finding  I 
was  resolved  to  proceed,  Imam 
Kuli,  after  consultation  with  Asad 
Khan,  Governor  of  the  Dizful  dis- 
trict, who  was  his  son-in-law,  and 
had  just  arrived  from  Dizful,  gave 
me  a  guide  and  a  letter  to  Hajji 
Ali  Khan,  chief  of  the  Sagwand 
tribe,  then  encamped  at  Kala 


Rezza,  who  was  about  migrating 
with  his  wild  Lurs  to  Khorama- 
bad, along  the  very  road  which  I 
was  desirous  of  following. 

Accordingly  it  was  resolved  that 
from  Dizful  I  should  make  a  forced 
march  to  join  Hajji  Ali  Khan,  and 
trust  to  his  friendship  for  the 
Ilkhani,  to  whom  he  is  related 
by  marriage,  for  protection  as  far 
as  Khoramabad,  against  the  Bair- 
anwand  and  Dirikawand  Iliyats, 
who,  since  the  days  of  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  (1836)  and  Sir  A. 
Layard  (1846),  had  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  subsisting  on  plun- 
der in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
In  consequence  of  this  unsafe  state 
of  the  road,  I  was  informed  that 
two  years  before  (1882)  two  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Bairanwand  and 
five  of  the  Sagwand  tribe  had 
been  invited  to  Khoramabad, 
ostensibly  to  receive  favours,  but 
in  reality  to  be  murdered  by  the 
Persian  officials;  and  this  treach- 
ery had  not  improved  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nomads. 

Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  the 
hospitable  Ilkhani  on  the  3d  April, 
we  rode  for  a  distance  of  18 
miles  over  the  treeless  plains,  cov- 
ered at  this  season  by  luxuriant 
pasturage,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  fine  wheat  and  barley, 
encountering  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  before  we  arrived, 
perfectly  drenched,  at  the  town 
of  Dizful,  a  place  once  of  great 
importance,  which  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  in  a  well  -  cultivated 
tract  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river 
bearing  the  same  name. 

The  stream,  which  is  here  un- 
fordable,  flows  in  a  bed  500  yards 
wide,  between  conglomerate  cliffs, 
40  feet  high,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  town.  Stern-wheeled  steamers 
of  good  horse-power,  drawing  3  feet, 
could  possibly  reach  this  town 
by  the  Ab-i-Dizfiil  at  all  seasons. 
The  houses  here  are  well  con- 
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structed,  chiefly  of  stone,  with 
fairly  lofty  and  spacious  rooms 
built  round  a  courtyard,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  and  pro- 
vided with  subterranean  sardabs 
similar  to  those  of  Shustar.  The 
flat  roofs  enable  the  inhabitants 
during  the  summer  months  to 
sleep  on  the  tops  of  their  houses. 
The  outskirts  of  the  town  are  in 
ruins,  although  the  centre  posi- 
tion is  well  preserved ;  but  the 
streets  are  narrow,  difficult  to 
traverse,  and,  like  'all  those  in 
this  part  of  Persia,  in  dreadful 
want  of  sanitary  reform.  Indeed 
Persians  seem  to  be  blissfully 
unconscious  of  the  odours  arising 
from  the  open  cess-pits,  latrines, 
and  suchlike ;  for  three  such  foul 
outlets  actually  face  the  very 
apartments  of  the  palace,  occu- 
pied daily  by  the  Prince  when 
here  resident. 

During  the  absence  of  this 
Prince  -  governor  we  were  offered 
the  use  of  his  apartments,  but 
in  the  face  of  this  "  Shirdz  tribute 
of  perfume"  I  excused  myself  from 
this  honour,  and  we  became  the 
guests  of  the  deputy  Wizir,  Hajji 
Hashem,  a  very  perfect  specimen 
of  one  class  of  Persian  official  and 
gentleman.  Thus  he  would  prom- 
ise great  things,  but  perform  noth- 
ing. He  would  not  permit  any 
forage  to  be  purchased  by  us,  yet 
starved  our  horses.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  reserve  that  is  imposed 
upon  a  guest  by  custom  of  courtesy, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  on  this 
occasion  to  break  through  it,  and 
to  remark  in  unmistakable  terms 
upon  conduct  so  calculated  to 
render  himself,  his  office,  and  the 
nation  he  represented,  so  despi- 
cable in  the  eyes  of  a  foreign 
traveller.  His  incivility  was  in 
deep  contrast  to  the  treatment 
we  had  experienced  from  Mirza 
Jhan  of  Shustar,  who  was  his 
foil  in  every  way  —  an  excellent 


host,   and  a  courteous  gentleman 
to  boot. 

No  official  in  this  unhappy  part 
of  Persia  seems  to  have  any  work  to 
do ;  or  if  he  has  by  chance  any  duty 
that  he  should  perform,  he  takes 
great  care  to  leave  it  undone. 
It  might  be  thought  that  a  deputy 
Wizir  would  have  had  a  few  letters 
to  write,  some  reports  to  make, 
some  little  business,  financial  or 
judicial,  to  interest  him  and  his 
superiors ;  but  such  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  at  Dizfiil.  The 
Wizir  spent  his  time  in  chatting 
with  the  saiyids,  who,  here  as 
elsewhere,  presuming  on  their 
descent  from  Ali,  consider  them- 
selves privileged  to  present  them- 
selves everywhere,  and  with  other 
idlers  who  lived  equally  useless 
lives,  smoked  the  kalian  all  day. 

I  met  here  a  saiyid  from  India, 
according  to  his  own  account 
brother  of  the  tahsildar  of  Rawal 
Pindi,  who  bemoaned  his  unhappy 
fate.  He  had,  it  appeared,  been 
robbed  of  everything  that  he  had 
embarked  in  trade  by  some  of  the 
tribesmen  a  few  miles  outside  Diz- 
fiil. He  entreated  me  not  to  at- 
tempt to  pass  north  of  the  town, 
lest  I  should  meet  with  the  same 
fate  as  had  befallen  him. 

The  soil  round  Dizfiil  is  rich  and 
fertile,  growing  luxuriant  pasture 
and  fine  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
poppy,  &c.,  where  cultivated;  but 
a  small  proportion,  however,  of 
cereals  is  planted  on  the  arable 
tracts.  Dizfiil,  like  Shustar,  is  in 
fact  but  a  ruined  city.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  part  of  Persia, 
one  meets  with  the  same  complaints 
of  no  government,  no  trade,  and  no 
security  of  life  or  property.  In- 
deed it  was  only  necessary  to  look 
around  on  the  rich  but  uncultivated 
soil,  on  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages,  the  want  of  population, 
to  see  rivers  without  traffic,  canals 
disused,  and  the  general  decadence 
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of  a  once  well-populated  and  fer- 
tile country,  to  judge  how  it  must 
have  been  caused  by  the  general 
misgovernraent  and  maladministra- 
tion by  the  rulers  of  the  territory, 
who  are  openly  contemned  by  all 
classes  of  men  everywhere  in 
Persia,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
governors  who  are  responsible  for 
the  wretchedness  of  their  province. 
11  If  the  Shahs  rob,  why  should  not 
we  ?  "  is  the  question  asked  by  the 
extortionate  Khans  and  Wizirs, 
who  oppress  the  agricultural  peas- 
ants as  well  as  the  hill -robbers 
who  plunder  the  caravans.  Past 
Moslem  misrule  has  converted  the 
splendid  province  of  Susiana,  once 
a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden,  into  a 
now  almost  desolate  wilderness. 

Luristan  has  been  identified  by 
oriental  scholars  as  the  ancient  Ely- 
maid  and  the  country  of  the  primi- 
tive Cossaii,  a  race  of  mountaineers 
renowned  for  brigandage,  and  there- 
fore not  unlike  the  modern  Feili 
Lurs  who  have  succeeded  them  ; 
and  M.  de  Stammer  believes  Dizful 
to  be  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ely- 
mais,  famous  for  its  splendid  tem- 
ple sacred  to  Diana. 

The  Persian  style  of  dress  is 
worn  at  Dizful,  consisting  of  a 
high  or  low  felt  or  lambskin  hat, 
a  frockcoat  pleated  at  the  waist, 
with  a  stand-up  collar  and  buttons 
down  the  centre ;  the  trousers 
wide,  of  cloth  much  resembling 
pyjamahs  in  shape.  Black  and  blue 
are  here  considered  to  be  the  most 
respectable  colours. 

' '  The  captain  manfully  professed 
That  the  bright  scarlet  was  the  best ; 
While  black — it  was  not  very  civil — 
Was  the  known  livery  of  the  devil." 

Our  party  was  now  fully  organ- 
ised and  equipped.  It  consisted  of 
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myself  and  Shahsowar,  the  Madras 
cook,  one  Persian  personal  attend- 
ant, and  two  Persian  grooms  in 
charge  of  four  horses,  besides  two 
muleteers,  eight  mules,  and  a  fol- 
lowing composed  of  two  runagates, 
who  for  their  own  purposes  attach- 
ed themselves  to  our  party,  one 
of  whom  was  a  deserter  from  the 
Persian  army,  the  other  a  thorough 
scoundrel,  who  was  eventually 
ejected  for  attempting  to  commit 
a  robbery.  Our  grooms  were  sol- 
diers belonging  to  regiments  re- 
cruited from  the  district  of  Khor- 
amabad,  who,  having  been  without 
pay  for  months,  had  pawned  even 
their  muskets  —  Government  pro- 
perty— and  they,  as  well  as  the 
personal  attendant,  were  taken  out 
of  pawn  to  follow  our  service.  It 
was  a  source  of  regret  that  of 
necessity  I  had  to  present  the 
Deputy  Wizir,  who  had  nearly 
starved  both  ourselves  and  our 
horses,  with  a  khalat  of  third-rate 
material,  on  bidding  him  adieu. 
Through  his  influence,  moreover, 
we  obtained  mule-carriage  at  seven 
times  the  market  rate,  no  charwa- 
dar  being  willing  to  meet  his  fee 
and  run  the  risk  of  the  passage  as 
well  through  the  hills  of  the  Lurs, 
now  to  be  attempted. 

Leaving  Dizful  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th  April,  we  made  a  forced 
march  of  twenty-one  hours'  dura- 
tion, in  order  to  join  the  Sag  wand 
tribe  of  Lurs,  covering  in  that  time 
a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  At 
starting,  we  first  crossed  the  river 
Ab-i-Dizfiil,  then  in  full  flood,  by 
a  brick  bridge  four  hundred  and 
thirty  yards  long,1  over  twenty- 
two  arches  with  heavy  pointed  but- 
tresses against  the  stream,  which 
is  utilised  above  the  bridge  to  turn 
many  flour-mills. 


1  "  On  remarque  encore  dans  le  Kouzistan,  a  proximit^  des  ruines  de  Suse,  la 
ville  de  Dizfoul,  ou  1'on  voit  un  des  plus  beaux  ponts  de  la  Perse,"  writes  M.  le 
Dr  Cte  Meyners  d'Estrey  ('  Annales  de  1'extrome  Orient '). 
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Passing  the  royal  pleasure-house, 
and  traversing  the  plain  known  as 
the  Sahra-i-Lur,  we  entered  the 
low  hills  and  crossed  the  river-bed 
of  the  Bala-rud  by  a  ford  rendered 
difficult  by  the  floods,  one  of  the  bag- 
gage-mules being  carried  off  some 
distance  by  the  current.  He  lay 
down  and  resolutely  attempted  to 
drown  himself,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty recovered. 

At  about  nine  miles  out  the 
hills  are  reached,  when,  passing 
over  a  varied  country  of  rolling 
hills,  affording  good  pasture  to  the 
flocks  of  the  iliyats,  whose  camps 
were  dotted  here  and  there,  by 
half -past  ten  at  night  we  had  made 
some  twenty-five  miles,  and  had 
attained  an  elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet,  when  we  halted  for  a  couple 
of  hours  to  refresh  and  graze  the 
animals.  Recommencing  our  march 
at  1  A.M.  on  the  6th,  through 
swampy  ground,  and  past  a  small 
fort,  across  deep  ravines,  and  over 
the  Bidruge  plain,  whence  we  rose 
through  intricate  rocky  hills,  only 
again  to  descend  into  the  Kala 
Rezza  valley  by  a  stony  path,  we 
joined  the  encampment  of  the 
Sag  wand  Lurs  at  9.45,  after  being 
about  nineteen  hours  in  the  saddle. 

This  country  between  Dizfiil  and 
Kala  Rezza  was  well  known  to  be 
infested  with  robbers,  and  Hajji 
Hashem  had  been  directed  by  the 
Ihtisham-ul-Sultanah  to  make  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  the  safe  con- 
voy of  our  small  party,  and  he  had 
promised  accordingly  an  escort  of 
horsemen ;  but  no  such  escort  was 
forthcoming,  and  when  I  inquired 
at  starting,  Hajji  Hashem  earnestly 
assured  me  that  the  cavalry  escort 
had  been  sent  on  in  front,  when  in 
truth  no  escort  whatever  had  been 
provided.  Several  people  belong- 
ing to  Dizfiil,  anxious  to  reach 


Khoramabad  under  our  protec- 
tion, joined  the  party,  and  num- 
erous were  the  prayers  and  many 
the  prostrations  of  the  devout 
saiyids  of  their  number. 

Indeed,  the  character  of  the 
Feili  Lurs  occupying  these  hills 
was  of  the  worst  possible  repute. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  then1  (1884) 
thoroughly  intractable  and  lawless 
in  the  extreme ;  but  were  their 
chiefs  treated  with  firmness  and 
justice,  robbery  and  murder  ruth- 
lessly but  continuously  repressed, 
and  only  an  equitable  revenue  ex- 
acted from  them,  perfect  security 
would  soon  reign  throughout  these 
now  impassable  hills,  and  commerce 
would  again  flow  in  its  natural 
channel  vid  Shustar  to  the  Gulf. 

The  more  one  sees  of  the  nomadic 
life,  whether  amongst  Mongols, 
Turks,  Kurds,  Lurs,  or  Persians, 
the  more  one  becomes  convinced 
that  unjust  government  alone  can 
be  the  cause  of  poverty  amongst 
its  followers.  They  have  at  com- 
mand, as  a  rule,  all  the  elements 
of  prosperity,  including  a  fertile 
soil,  numerous  flocks,  rich  pasture ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  more  lazy  and  im- 
provident than  others,  or  less  care- 
ful or  ignorant  of  their  own  good 
and  wellbeing.  They  are  often 
spoken  of  as  yaghi,  or  rebellious ; 
this  must  be  simply  taken  to  mean 
that,  being  unable  to  meet  excessive 
demands,  they  resist  them.  The 
people  of  such  countries  as  Persia, 
where  there  is  no  government  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  hold 
in  their  own  hands  the  check  to 
the  exercise  of  excessive  and  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  use  it  when 
occasion  demands.  All  iliyats  or 
nomads  are  sybarite  shepherds  and 
herdsmen,  whose  existence  is  only 
possible  in  sparsely  populated 


1  I  understand  that  Hajji  AH  has,  since  this  was  written,  met  his  fate  at  the 
hands  of  his  masters.     Caravans  are  now  said  to  pass  along  this  route  (1889). 
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countries.  Rather  than  cut  and 
stack  hay,  thereby  rendering  a 
wandering  life  unnecessary,  and 
thus  allowing  them  to  till  the  soil — 
so  soon  as  the  sun  browns  it,  they 
leave  it  standing,  and  migrate 
with  their  flocks  to  the  greener 
pastures  of  more  elevated  tracts 
and  cooler  regions.  By  the  sub- 
stitution of  systematically  planned 
for  spontaneous  vegetation,  all  the 
elements  of  wealth,  a  commercial 
spirit,  power  to  export  and  to  im- 
port, follow  in  due  course  of  time. 
This  is  the  most  immediate  source 
of  wealth  to  be  hoped  for  in  south- 
west Persia. 

WithHajji  Ali  Khan1  we  found 
a  thousand  families  of  the  Sag- 
wand  Lurs  encamped.  Some  five 
hundred  other  families  acknow- 
ledge his  brother,  with  whom  he 
is  at  enmity.  He  described  his 
tribe  as  being  impoverished  by 
Government  exactions  which  they 
were  unable  to  meet. 

Many  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
severity  are  laid  to  the  charge  of 
this  freebooter ;  and  perhaps  noth- 
ing can  instance  the  increasing 
power  now  being  exercised  by  the 
Government  of  Persia  over  these 
lawless  tribes,  and  the  restraint 
that  their  chiefs  have  been  forced 
to  put  themselves  under,  than  the 
conduct  of  Hajji  Ali  Khan  during 
our  sojourn  with  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  letter  from  the  Ilk- 
hani  of  the  Bakhtiaris,  he  at  first 
received  our  party  very  coldly  and 
inhospitably.  He  sent  answer  : 
"  Go  to  the  bridge,  and  pass  over  !  " 
knowing  full  well  that  there  was 
no  bridge  to  cross  then,  and  that 
life  was  not  worth  a  day's  purchase 
beyond  the  Ab-i-Zal.  We  could 
only  obtain  supplies  with  diffi- 


culty, and  not  until  they  were 
asked  for. 

Soon,  however,  the  honourable 
treatment  accorded  to  us  by  the 
Persian  officials  and  Bakhtiari 
chiefs  became  known,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  I  was  a  sartip 
(general)  called  to  Tihran  by  the 
Shah  to  join  the  army,  and  that 
I  was  about  to  visit  the  Zil-ul- 
Sultan,  the  only  man  feared  in 
these  hills.  These  rumours  had 
been  evidently  fostered  by  the 
resident  Wizir  at  Dizfiil  as  the 
only  available  means  of  securing 
from  Hajji  Ali  fair  treatment  for 
us.  At  all  events,  the  desired 
end  was  gained ;  my  credit  was 
established,  and  I  became  the 
guest  of  the  shameless  Hajji,  who 
directed  the  tribe  to  sell  to  us 
whatever  provisions  we  required. 

Hajji  Ali  himself,  his  numerous 
sons,  and  the  Sharif-ul-din,  a  mula 
who  travelled  with  him,  frequent- 
ly visited  our  camp  to  chat  and 
smoke,  and  they  seemed  never  to 
weary  of  admiring  our  arms, 
clothes,  saddlery,  &c.,  whilst  Shah- 
sowar  and  myself  daily  passed 
some  time  in  the  darbar  tent  with 
them.  The  Lurs  are  a  simple-mind- 
ed people ;  the  men  light-hearted 
and  joyous,  of  wiry  frame,  and  well 
knit  to  endure  fatigue.  Indeed, 
not  a  single  short  or  fat  man  or 
woman  did  I  see  amongst  them. 
The  females  go  unveiled,  and  so 
we  could  see  that  the  young 
women  were  well-favoured,  with 
ruddy  cheeks  and  dark  auburn  or 
black  hair,  which  they  dress  in 
ringlets — a  coiffure  which  gives  to 
the  old  women  a  remarkably  weird 
appearance,  especially  as  they  age 
early.  Their  usual  dress  consists 
of  wide  red  trousers,  and  long 


1  Hajji  Ali  Khan  was  a  regular  "  chip  of  the  old  block,"  being  descended  from 
Kalb  Ali  Khan,  the  murderer  of  Captains  Grant  and  Fotheringham,  for  refusing 


to  profess  Mahammadanism. 
plimentary  terms. 


Loftus  refers  to  him  and  his  tribe  in  very  uncom- 
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flowing  ungainly  gown,  without 
shape,  hanging  loosely  about  their 
person  from  the  neck  downwards, 
affording  insufficient  warmth  with 
the  scanty  underclothing.  Many 
of  them  go  shoeless ;  and  the  chil- 
dren go  about  so  poorly  clad,  that 
none  but  the  very  fittest  can  sur- 
vive the  hardships  of  their  early 
existence. 

The  richer  ladies,  however,  wear 
silks  of  gay  colours,  and  dress 
more  in  the  Persian  style,  but 
without  veils.  They  cover  their 
bosoms  with  silver  ornaments  when 
they  can  afford  to  do  so,  and  some 
cut  their  eyebrows  to  shape  and  use 
dye.  Hajji  AH  had  twenty-five 
wives,  the  more  favoured  ones  be- 
ing dressed  in  bright  silks  in  har- 
monious oriental  taste,  whilst  the 
others  were  poorly  clad.  A  chief's 
influence  with  the  tribes  naturally 
increases  with  the  number  of  wives 
which  he  can  afford  to  keep,  as 
his  sons  and  daughters  inter- 
marry with  those  of  other  chief- 
tains of  neighbouring  and  distant 
tribes. 

One  of  the  ladies  in  Hajji  Ali's 
camp  was  most  pressing  in  her 
endeavours  to  marry  one  of  her 
daughters  to  me,  an  honour  which 
I  was  happily  enabled  to  decline 
on  the  plea  that  whilst  Hajji  Ali's 
guest,  I  was  his  son,  and  all  his 
family  were  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  that,  besides,  I  was  not 


[April 

desirous  of  adding  to  my  impedi- 
menta during  my  travels.1 

This  offer  of  marriage,  which 
was  very  bluntly  made  in  all  good 
faith,  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
uninstructed  of  these  tribes  are 
rather  Ali  Ilahis  than  orthodox 
Mahammadans,  notwithstanding 
that  their  chiefs  are  often  bigoted 
Moslems.  The  Ali  Ilahis  believe 
in  successive  incarnations  of  the 
deity,  of  which  the  chief  were  in 
the  persons  of  Benjamin,  David, 
and  Ali  —  a  strange  combination 
of  idolatry,  superstition,  Judaism, 
and  Mahammadanism. 

The  life  of  the  women  of  the 
Lur  tribe  is  a  hard  one.  They 
perform  all  household  duties,  tend 
the  flocks,  milk  the  sheep,  weave 
yam  and  carpets,  help  to  strike, 
pack,  and  pitch  their  tents,  churn 
and  clarify  the  milk  and  butter, — 
the  latter,  a  most  wearying  task, 
being  carried  on  in  the  very  early 
morning  or  at  midnight.  The 
milk  is  churned  in  skins,  suspend- 
ed from  the  pole  of  the  tent  or 
beam  of  the  roof,  which  are 
worked  by  the  arms  in  pairs, 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  a 
woman  seated  on  the  ground  be- 
tween them.  This  hard  work, 
sleeping  and  sitting  on  the  damp 
ground,  with  insufficient  clothing 
and  exposure,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  prematurely  aged  ap- 
pearance. 


1  This  temptation  of  St  Anthony  was  put  before  me  in  such  a  matter-of-fact 
manner  by  my  would-be  mother-in-law  before  the  whole  tribe,  that  made  it  evi- 
dent that  match-making  is  not  confined  to  civilised  countries.  "Have  you  a 
wife  ?  "  "  No."  "  Then  you  must  want  one,  and  I  have  two  young  and  beautiful 
daughters  ;  take  your  choice  !  I  only  want  a  dowry  of  fifty  tomans "  (I  am 
not  certain  that  it  was  noty^e  only  that  was  asked,  but  we  never  got  to  the  stage 
of  haggling  over  the  price).  "  Either  of  them  is  just  the  sort  of  girl  that  will  suit 
you.  They  can  milk  sheep,  pitch  a  tent,  and  bake  bread  to  perfection."  In  vain 
I  pointed  out  that  in  my  country  such  qualifications  were  not  those  required  in  a 
wife.  She  would  banter  me  as  we  marched  along,  causing  much  amusement 
amongst  her  hearers.  As  they  spoke  Turki,  I  could  only  catch  an  idea  of  what 
they  were  talking  about  from  the  few  words  of  Persian  used.  Shahsowar  under- 
stood more  than  I  did,  and  remarked  that  they  were  "a  people  without  shame." 
The  life  of  a  nomad,  indeed,  is  not  calculated  to  teach  modesty,  for  stud  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  before  the  tents,  females  assisting. 
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The  women  applied  for  charms 
to  bring  back  the  lost  love  of  a 
husband,  lost  generally  by  reason 
of  their  sterility,  and  to  induce 
childbirth.  They  were  particu- 
larly anxious  to  obtain  amulets  to 
be  worn  on  the  caps  of  their  infant 
sons,  with  the  idea  that  the  fortune 
of  the  giver  would  follow  the  child 
throughout  life;  and,  to  this  ex- 
tent, I  became  sponsor  to  the  most 
infantile  of  Hajji  Ali's  many  sons. 
I  at  times  hope  that  we  may  meet 
again.  Of  course  all  the  sick, 
sorry,  and  the  most  aged  in  the 
tribe  came  for  medicine ;  ordinary 
pills,  however,  had  but  little  effect ; 
but  when  six  failed  to  satisfy,  I 
threw  up  the  case. 

When  the  ladies'  ailments  were 
such  as  to  require  the  administra- 
tion of  charms  and  philtres,  and  I 
recommended  them  to  carry  their 
requests  to  AH  in  whom  they 
trusted,  they  received  the  idea  as 
an  excellent  joke.  For  hours  one 
poor  woman  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  my  tent,  praying  for  a  charm, 
for  but  a  small  piece  of  paper  with 
writing  on  it,  to  bring  back  to  her 
the  love  of  her  husband,  who  had 
taken  to  himself  a  second  wife. 
I  could  but  refuse  to  debase  my 
religion  by  pandering  to  their 
simple  belief  in  me  as  a  worker 
of  miracles. 

Unmolested,  I  was  allowed  to 
move  about  the  camps  of  the 
various  families, — each  family,  or 
group  of  families,  camped  on  the 
pasture-land  told  off  for  it, — and 
each  with  its  flocks  and  herds  took 
the  road  assigned  to  it  on  the 
march.  The  confusion  on  the  line 
of  march  surpasses  all  description  : 
sheep,  goats,  bullocks,  donkeys, 
horsemen,  and  foot  -  passengers, 
blocked  the  narrow  hill-paths ;  the 
cries  of  the  herdsmen  and  herds- 
women  "  Ab-o-ha"  re-echoed  every- 
where; and  when,  in  the  narrow 
ravines,  the  pressure  and  the  crush 
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were  the  greatest,  the  chiefs  would 
add  to  the  hubbub  and  confusion 
("  tamasha  "  or  spectacle,  as  they 
termed  it)  by  discharging  their 
Peabody  rifles,  of  which  weapon 
the  whole  tribe  possessed  about  a 
dozen.  Naturally  great  interest 
was  taken  in  my  movements,  and 
the  production  of  my  notebook  ex- 
cited special  curiosity.  Many  were 
the  exclamations  of  "  What  does 
he  write?" 

I  found  the  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion most  interesting  to  the  Lur 
chiefs  to  be  those  bearing  on  our 
political  relations  with  Russia, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Afghanistan  ; 
our  marriage  laws  and  social  cus- 
toms ;  the  nature  of  our  pastures 
and  streams,  and  whether  we  had 
summer  and  winter  quarters  as 
good  and  beautiful  as  theirs.  Great 
Britain  is  chiefly  known  to  them 
as  London,  and  their  sympathetic 
admiration  was  lavished  particu- 
larly on  Turkey  and  Egypt  for 
having  spent  such  vast  sums  of 
foreign  money,  and  on  the  former 
especially  for  declining  to  repay 
them.  Repudiation  was  evidently 
their  ideal  of  true  financial  policy. 
Russia  was,  indeed,  looked  upon 
as  a  great  Power,  but  the  influence 
of  England  was  fully  recognised 
as  superior  to  that  of  the  Czar 
throughout  Luristan  ;  and  they 
respected  the  vast  wealth  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  power  it  conferred 
on  her  of  raising  an  army  of  over 
a  million  men  all  told — a  proposi- 
tion easily  demonstrated,  but  per- 
haps not  very  readily  proved.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  the 
Amir  ruled  over  Afghanistan 
solely  by  our  favour,  and  that 
Afghanistan  was  a  British  posses- 
sion,— an  opinion  which  my  friend 
Shahsowar  loyally  supported. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  what 

great     interest    was     everywhere 

taken   in   the   movements  of   the 

Madhi.     (This,  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered,  was  shortly  after  our  evac- 
uation of  the  Soudan.)  Rumours 
that  the  dervishes  had  gained 
great  victories  over  the  British 
were  firmly  believed,  and  no 
denial  was  accepted  —  indeed  it 
was  generally  hinted  to  me  that  it 
was  quite  natural  that  I  should 
prefer  not  to  acknowledge  a  defeat. 
This  sympathy  for  the  Soudanese 
dervish  was,  nevertheless,  more 
political  than  religious  with  them, 
for  they  cherished  a  vague  hope 
that,  should  a  Mahammadan  con- 
queror vanquish  the  leading  Chris- 
tian Power,  he  might  eventually 
restore  again  the  ancient  fortunes 
of  Islamism.  Our  late  withdrawal 
from  the  Soudan  was  certainly  con- 
strued as  a  Christian  defeat  and  a 
victory  for  Mahamraadanism. 

Every  statement  made  by  a 
Persian,  whether  prince  or  pea- 
sant, must  be  received  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  never  be- 
lieved until  verified.  His  mind  is 
of  that  pretentious  nature  by 
which  a  stunted  tree  is  magnified 
into  a  forest  of  noble  oaks,  a  col- 
lection of  mud  hovels  into  a  pop- 
ulous town,  a  few  field-guns  into 
a  park  of  heavy  artillery,  and  a 
dozen  horsemen  into  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  With  regard  to  religion, 
also,  the  Mahammadan  tenets  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  strictly  ob- 
served among  the  Lurs.  Hajji 
Ali  certainly  observed  outwardly 
the  hours  of  prayer,  but  only  be- 
cause, perhaps,  the  Sharif-ul-din, 
to  whom  he  was  greatly  indebted 
for  a  money  loan  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  revenue 
officers,  was  his  guest. 

My  host  and  his  sons  were  so 
pleased  with  the  Martini-Henry 
cavalry  carbines  carried  by  Shah- 
sowar  and  myself,  that  they  be- 
came possessed  by  an  inordinate 
desire  to  obtain  one  of  these  wea- 
pons somehow  or  other,  and  a 
significant  message  was  conveyed 
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to  me  from  this  hospitable  Hajji 
that  either  by  friendship,  or  other 
means,  one  of  the  rifles  must  be 
his — an  insolent  message  that  put 
me  on  my  mettle,  and  indicated  that 
my  bandit  host  meant  business. 

On  my  declining  to  meet  this 
civil  demand  half-way,  and  after  I 
had  returned  a  colt  sent  for  my 
acceptance,  on  the  excuse  that 
there  was  no  groom  available  to 
lead  it,  he  instigated  his  immedi- 
ate attendants  to  take  by  foul 
means  what  he  could  not  obtain 
in  a  fair  manner. 

His  hospitality  confined  itself  to 
directing  that  a  tent  should  be 
provided  for  me,  and  furnishing 
me  with  home-made  bread  and  a 
sort  of  treacle  for  breakfast.  Once 
only  did  he  send  me  a  dish  of 
meat  from  his  evening  meal. 

Meantime  it  took  the  tribe  three 
days  to  throw  a  rough  bridge  of 
trees,  which  had  to  be  brought 
from  long  distances,  over  the  Ab- 
i-Zal,  at  a  point  where  rocks  nar- 
rowed it  to  a  width  of  from  15  to 
20  feet  across  :  and,  this  accom- 
plished, we  left  our  camp  on  that 
stream  on  the  8th  of  April,  and 
passed  with  the  migrating  tribe, 
in  slow  and  short  stages  of  7  to 
12  miles,  between  two  steep  and 
parallel  ranges,  through  the  Theo- 
dor  valley  and  along  the  base  and 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  northern 
or  Kheolah  range,  which  rise  from 
500  to  1000  feet  over  the  road. 
At  one  point,  in  the  Saimarrah 
valley,  a  single  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  Karkha  river  where  it 
contracts  from  a  general  width  of 
100  yards  and  flows  through  a 
narrow  chasm  which  a  bold  crags- 
man can  leap.  The  view  up  the 
valley  leads  one  to  anticipate  no 
difficulties  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chul  pass.  The  hills,  which  are 
largely  composed  of  decomposed 
gypsum,  have  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  snow. 
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On  the  second  day  the  bugle 
sounded  an  early  start,  and  march- 
ing by  several  parallel  routes,  we 
passed  where  the  Leylum  stream 
flows  through  a  narrow  and  deep 
rift  through  the  Kheolah  range; 
and  on  the  third  we  camped  close 
to  another  gorge,  that  of  the  Ab-i- 
Fani,  where  passage  over  the  hills 
is  practicable  only  by  climbing  the 
precipitous  ledges  to  the  west  of 
it.  Nevertheless  in  the  valleys, 
among  these  apparently  desolate 
mountains,  are  to  be  found  fertile 
spots  with  excellent  soil  capable 
of  growing  all  sorts  of  cereal  crops, 
and  other  more  extended  undulat- 
ing tracts  of  country,  known  as 
the  chul1  or  desert. 

At  length  on  the  eighth  day  we 
halted  at  an  elevation  of  over  4000 
feet  on  the  Badamek  plateau,  where 
low  oak  and  other  trees  covering 
the  hillsides  afford  some  cover, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  good  supply 
of  firewood.  I  had,  indeed,  been 
led  to  expect  to  meet  with  con- 
siderable forests  of  oak  during  the 
passage  of  the  hills,  but  found  the 
belt  of  country  producing  them  is 
not  50  miles  broad,  the  timber  but 
poor  and  of  small  size,  and  the 
trees  anything  but  plentiful. 

Although  the  road  is  in  places 
difficult,  in  the  main  it  is  an  easy 
mule-track,  crossing  no  formidable 
passes,  and  traversing  pasture- 
plains  and  valleys,  with,  as  here- 
tofore, extensive  patches  of  fertile 
and  arable  soil.  It  has  no  settled 
habitations ;  and  as  our  tribe  was, 
as  it  were,  making  a  forced  passage 
through  the  pasture-lands  of  inimi- 
cal fellow-tribesmen,  none  of  the 
latter  showed  themselves. 


Here,  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
April,  our  horses  were  purposely 
cut  loose,  with  intent  to  draw 
Shahsowar  from  my  tent,  where 
he  always  slept ;  and  during  the 
confusion  which  ensued,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  Hajji  Ali's 
following  to  rob  the  wished-for 
rifles,  placed  for  safety  under  his 
pillow.  This  audacious  project 
was,  however,  frustrated,  as  I  was 
expecting  some  such  attempt,  and 
was  on  the  alert  in  time  to  prevent 
mischief.  Had  I  but  been  habitu- 
ated to  run  barefooted  over  stones, 
I  should  have  caught  the  man  who 
searched  the  bedding  for  the  rifle. 
From  this  date  two  of  our  party 
were  placed  nightly  as  sentries 
over  the  camp,  and  all  baggage 
was  packed  in  a  heap. 

We  next  passed  through  the 
Dalich  pass,  by  which  a  line  of 
telegraph,  connecting  Tihran  with 
Dizful,  passed  a  few  years  since, 
but  the  line  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  sarais  and  post  -  houses 
razed  by  the  Lurs.  While  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  the  crowd  en- 
deavouring to  push  across  the 
narrow  bridge  over  the  Kulohu 
stream  beyond  the  Ab-i-sard  on 
the  18th  April,  some  of  the  bolder 
ruffians  tried  to  wrest  his  rifle 
from  Shahsowar,  without  success. 

The  ill-will  of  Hajji  Ali  vented 
itself  in  petty  annoyances  after 
this ;  he  sent  me  no  bread  and 
treacle  for  breakfast,  and  let  me 
bake  out  in  the  open  all  day.  I 
took  no  notice  of  this  behaviour, 
nor  of  the  hints  given  to  me  by 
the  mula,  who  had  been  my  friend 
throughout,  to  give  him  a  rifle.  I 
drank  tea  with  him  as  usual,  when 


1  This  chul  near  Valmian  was  well  watered  and  covered  with  pasture  when 
seen  in  April.  Water  may  be  scarce  during  the  summer  months ;  the  undula- 
tions should  produce  a  good  winter  crop  of  cereals.  Persia,  even  here  in  its 
south-west  corner,  is  emblematic  of  Central  Asia,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  land  of 
violent  contrasts;  at  one  time  you  traverse  a  barren,  waterless  waste,  and  an 
hour  later  you  are  perhaps  wading  through  pasture  up  to  the  knees,  well  irrigated 
by  babbling  brooks. 
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he  complained  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  fever.  One  of  his  numer- 
ous daughters  also  annoyed  him 
by  taking  the  opportunity  of  my 
presence  to  petition  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  she  being  shoeless. 

Shahsowar  receiving  notice  from 
a  friend  at  court  that  we  might 
expect  a  night  attack,  I  had  the 
baggage  carefully  packed,  and  ar- 
ranged with  him  that  if  attacked 
we  should  together  retire  to  Hajji 
Ali's  tent  and  thence  open  fire 
upon  it — a  manoeuvre  likely  to 
perplex  both  him  and  those  of 
his  party  attempting  the  robbery, 
as  the  latter  would  be  unable  to 
return  our  fire. 

We  were  now  only  thirty  miles 
from  Khoramabad,  and  I  resolved 
to  make  a  forced  march  after  pass- 
ing the  Nal-shiskandah,  or  Horse- 
shoe-breaking pass,  into  Khorama- 
bad. Passing  on  next  day  beyond 
his  camp,  I  was  carrying  out  this 
intention  when  I  was  headed  by  a 
dozen  of  his  horsemen,  and  dis- 
armed. Riding  back  to  where  he 
was  halted,  surrounded  by  the 
whole  of  his  mounted  followers, 
I  gave  the  chief  a  piece  of  my 
mind,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
characterise  his  inhospitable  con- 
duct as  that  of  a  thief  and  a 
coward,  and  as  unworthy  of  a 
chief  of  his  high  standing.  I 
accompanied  my  indignant  pro- 
test with  some  very  unpalatable 
expressions,  in  which  my  friend 
Shahsowar  backed  me  up  well, 
and  I  not  only  made  a  direct 
accusation  of  theft,  but  appealed 
to  the  holy  mula  of  the  party — 
the  Sharif-ul-din — to  witness  the 
truth  of  my  indictment,  and  the 
justice  of  my  cause.  This  public 
reprimand,  administered  openly 
before  his  people,  had  due  effect 
in  completely  cowing  the  spirit 
of  my  host,  the  chief  of  the 
Sagwands. 

An  attempt  at  robbery  similar 


to  that  made  on  the  18th  was  re- 
peated on  the  20th,  the  day  before 
reaching  Khoramabad,  and  the 
theft  was  openly  accomplished  in 
my  sight.  However,  the  thief 
was  easily  recognised  as  one  of 
Hajji  Ali's  body  retainers ;  and 
word  having  been  sent  to  that 
chief  that  the  robber  could  be 
identified,  and  that  I  would  com- 
pass his  destruction  if  the  weapon 
were  not  found,  he  caused  the  rifle 
to  be  returned  to  me.  On  this 
occasion  also  I  appealed  to  the 
holy  mula.  Subsequently  he  sent 
several  of  his  sons  to  explain  to 
me  that  he,  in  truth,  had  not 
robbed  me,  but  that  the  thieves 
were  a  band  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  at  enmity  with  him. 
Being,  therefore,  yet  in  his  power 
and  in  his  hands,  I  acquiesced  in, 
without  accepting,  his  lame  ex- 
cuses, and  gave  up  my  intention 
of  escaping  from  him  by  a  forced 
march  into  Khoramabad,  on  its 
being  pointed  out  to  me  that  to 
do  so  without  an  escort,  which 
Hajji  Ali,  whilst  demanding  a  re- 
ceipt from  myself  for  my  body, 
refused  to  give,  would  be  to  court 
destruction,  and  to  give  to  my 
robber-host  the  opportunity  he  de- 
sired. Notwithstanding  this  alter- 
cation with  the  chief,  the  tribesmen 
looked  on  me  with  no  ill-favour ; 
for  my  would-be  mother-in-law, 
accompanied  by  her  youngest 
daughter,  made,  towards  evening, 
their  final  attack  upon  me.  My 
camp-bed  pitched  in  the  open  took 
her  fancy.  She  examined  the 
blankets,  and  approved.  "  Ah," 
said  she,  "  everything  so  nice,  and 
yet  you  won't  marry  my  daugh- 
ter !  "  "  How  can  I  ?  You  see 
that  I  am  tentless  and  possess  no 
sheep,  and  others  now  graze  theirs 
on  my  paternal  Yorkshire  acres." 
I  laughed  and  turned,  and  they 
walked  away,  the  maiden  petu- 
lantly throwing  a  stone  to  the 
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ground,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
call  yourself  a  man,  do  you  1 "  I 
took  leave  without  regret  of  Hajji 
All,  although  we  parted  good 
friends.  I  never  admired  any  of 
his  horses  without  his  saying — 
"It  is  yours,  take  him  !  "  according 
to  usual  Persian  etiquette.  After 
his  unseemly  and  menacing  de- 
mand, and  subsequent  attempts 
to  thieve  one  of  my  rifles,  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  present 
him  with  one ;  but  as  the  services 
of  his  tribe  had  been  of  the  utmost 
value  to  me,  I  left  with  the  Ilkhani 
of  the  Bakhtiari,  when  I  again 
met  him  later  on,  a  brace  of 
cavalry  pistols  to  be  presented  to 
Ali's  eldest  son.  As  the  chief  of 
the  Sagwands  had  necessarily  heard 
that  I  had  given  presents  to  all 
officials  of  distinction  at  Ahwaz, 
Shustar,  and  Dizful,  my  omission 
to  satisfy  his  exhibition  of  greed 
must  have  been  very  galling  to  his 
pride,  and  more  especially  as  every 
man  and  woman  of  the  exodus  so 
well  knew  that  he  had  preferred 
the  demand  and  been  refused. 

During  the  passage  of  the  hills 
several  attempts  at  robbing  were 
made  by  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  our  neighbours  lost  several 
mules.  The  barking  of  the  watch- 
dogs when  the  camps  were  pitched 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dalich  pass, 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
hills,  was  incessant. 

Between  Badamek  and  Khor- 
amabad the  hilly  country  presents 
no  topographical  difficulties  to  the 
construction  of  a  cart-road  with 
gentle  gradients;  the  air  of  the 
hills  is  temperate  and  salubrious; 
water  is  plentiful,  and  of  good 
quality ;  the  pasture  -  lands  are 
abundant  and  excellent ;  the  snow 
never  falls  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  block  the  existing  animal  tracks. 
The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in 
traversing  the  present  main  cara- 
van-route is  the  number  of  loose 


boulders  strewn  along  it,  and 
which  it  is  no  one's  business  to 
remove,  and  in  the  large  boulders 
blocking  it  in  the  ravines,  by 
climbing  and  descending  which 
the  track  crosses  over  the  defiles. 
These  obstructions  can  be  readily 
removed,  in  which  case  a  caravan 
of  mules  could  pass  from  Dizful  to 
Khoramabad  in  six  or  seven  days 
at  the  outside ;  and  with  the  Karun 
open  to  Shustar,  Khoramabad  could 
then  be  reached  from  the  Gulf  in 
ten  or  eleven  days.  Thence  to 
Tihran  is  300  miles,  a  journey  of 
fourteen  days  by  caravan.  There 
are  no  villages  along  the  road,  nor 
did  we  meet  here  any  Iliyats,  or 
see  their  camps,  for  all  had  prob- 
ably, as  before  remarked,  moved 
to  a  distance  for  fear  of  the  Sag- 
wand  tribe,  which  was  in  full 
force. 

The  main  ranges  about  the  val- 
ley and  basin  of  the  Ab-i-Sard  are 
steep,  barren,  and  in  May  were  still 
capped  with  snow.  They  rise  out 
of  undulations  fairly  covered  with 
pasture,  and  growing  a  few  stunted 
oaks.  The  country  for  30  miles 
out  of  Khoramabad  may  be  des- 
cribed as  consisting  of  huge  rolling 
grassy  hills,  separated  by  valleys 
500  feet  deep,  their  slopes  at  times 
gentle,  at  others  as  steep  as  one  in 
three.  The  height  of  the  Dalich 
pass,  the  highest  elevation  at- 
tained, at  45  miles  from  Khor- 
amabad is  6000  feet,  and  that  of 
the  Nal  -  shiskandah  5800  feet  at 
22  miles  from  the  same  town. 

We  at  last  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination, Khoramabad,  156  miles 
from  Dizful,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  20th  April,  after  traversing  a 
shockingly  bad  track,  down  a  nar- 
row ravine  full  of  boulders,  and 
fording  with  great  difficulty  the 
Khoramabad  river,  then  3  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  wide;  and  we 
were  delighted  on  nearing  the 
town  to  find  groves  of  hawthorn, 
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poplars,  and  gardens  full  of  fruit- 
trees  in  their  first  bloom,  their 
vernal  colours  brightening  the 
landscape,  which  had  hitherto 
been  of  a  grander  nature,  but 
wanting  in  green  tints.  At  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  a  ruined 
minaret,  an  antique  sculptured 
stone,  and  other  remains  of  former 
magnificence,  betoken  the  remains 
of  the  once  famous  capital  of  the 
Ata-begs,  who  flourished  here 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Passing 
these,  we  crossed  the  river  by  a 
solid  bridge  of  masonry  300  yards 
long,  and  entered  the  modern 
town,  the  chief  town  of  the  Feili 
Lurs. 

Khoramabad  lies  on  the  high 
plateau  l  of  mid-Persia,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4050  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  head  of  a  gorge,  and  to  the 
north  of  an  extensive  valley.  It 
contains  upwards  of  2000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  the  residence  of  the 
ruler  of  Luristan,  which  district 
extends  southwards  as  far  as  Diz- 
fiil.  Owing  to  the  insecurity  of 
the  road  to  this  last-named  place, 
trade  has  become  stagnated,  and 
the  town  is  rapidly  falling  into 
ruins ;  however,  it  still  boasts  of 
Persian  post  and  telegraph  offices. 

I  was  well  received  by  Shahzada 
Sharuk  Mirza,  the  deputy  Wizir, 
acting  for  the  Ikhmut-i-Daulat, 
the  governor  of  the  district,  who 
had  been  summoned  to  Tihran  to 
answer  for  the  lawlessness  of  his 
command — for  which  neglect  he 
was,  I  heard,  deposed  and  dis- 
graced. I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
colonel  of  the  infantry  regiment 
camped  here,  who  treated  me  with 
courtesy  in  the  usual  Persian 
manner,  serving  tea,  &c. 

At  Khoramabad  we  were  accom- 
modated in  a  summer-house,  within 
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the  outer  walls  of  the  fort,  which 
is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  solitary 
steep  rock  near  the  centre  of  the 
gorge,  and  close  to  and  overlooking 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Round 
about  its  base  are  fine  gardens,  well 
irrigated,  and  dwelling-houses,  all 
surrounded  by  walls  of  no  great 
solidity.  Our  view  from  the  Bala 
Hisar  in  the  early  dawn  was  a 
picturesque  one,  for  snow-wreaths 
yet  lay  on  the  distant  mountain- 
tops,  whilst  in  the  middle  distance 
the  sombre  tints  of  the  barren  hills 
contrasted  with  the  warmer  colours 
of  the  bridge  with  its  pointed 
arches,  under  which  flowed  the 
swollen  and  turbid  waters  of  the 
river,  which  showed  up  well  against 
the  vivid  hues  of  the  foliage  and 
vegetation  on  the  banks  in  the 
foreground. 

The  gardens  of  this  fortress  are 
well  stocked  with  rose-bushes  and 
pomegranates,  interspersed  with 
fine  cypresses,  on  the  highest 
branches  of  which  flamingoes  are 
wont  to  roost.  Both  days  and 
nights  are  cool  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  therefore  the  climate 
and  surrounding  scenery  combined 
to  make  our  brief  glimpse  of  Khora- 
mabad very  enjoyable.  On  our  de- 
parture the  Shahzada  furnished  us 
with  a  guide,  and  two  sowars  of  the 
telegraphic  department  attached 
themselves  to  our  party,  for  the 
sake,  we  suppose,  of  our  fellowship 
by  the  way.  As  for  the  guide, 
his  own  private  object  was  simply 
to  graze  his  mare  and  her  filly,  so 
he  very  soon  left  us  to  steer  our 
course  as  we  best  could. 

The  dangers  of  the  hill-country 
from  the  tribes  in  revolt  had  now 
ceased,  and  although  there  are  no 
caravansarais  along  this  road,  we 
found  quarters  for  the  night  in 
one  or  other  of  the  dirty  huts 


1  The  Iranian  plateau,  part  of  the  elevated  land  which  lies  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Tigris. 
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in  the  villages  through,  which  we 
passed. 

Our  route  now  followed  the 
telegraph  line,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  grassy  Dara  Daraz  valley, 
lying  amidst  gravelly  conical  hills, 
we  surmounted  the  crest  of  the 
"  Buluhan,"  where  we  found  the 
snow  lying  at  6800  feet  elevation. 
The  country  here  is  treeless  and 
produces  no  firewood,  water  being 
obtainable  from  streams,  which 
are  numerous.  Although  the 
grazing  is  excellent,  little  of  the 
soil  is  cultivated,  the  district  being 
still  very  sparsely  populated.  We 
halted  on  the  21st  at  a  few  mud- 
huts  beneath  the  Zaghe  pass,  and 
the  following  day,  passing  over 
huge  grassy  undulations  and  round- 
ed hills  of  gravel  and  clay  of  easy 
slopes,  with  deep  clay  in  the  val- 
leys, descended  to  Chulunchulan, 
2000  feet  lower.  We  reached  the 
important  city  of  Burujird,  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  head  of 
a  fertile  valley,  at  noon  on  the 
23d  April,  63  miles  from  Khora- 
mabad. 

Burujird  is  a  large  and  thriving 
town  of  17,000  inhabitants  or  so, 
and  it  was  most  refreshing  to 
European  eyes  to  witness  here 
the  activity  and  signs  of  business, 
in  such  utter  contrast  to  the  al- 
most total  annihilation  of  all  trade 
along  the  route  we  had  traversed 
since  leaving  the  coast. 

The  town  (elevated  5400  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  the  seat  of  the 
ruler  of  the  district,  with  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  neither  of  which 
is  very  efficient)  is  surrounded  by 
a  mud-wall  from  4  to  6  miles  in 
circumference,  and  entered  by  five 
gates.  In  every  Persian  town 
ruined  houses  are  commonly  notice- 
able, and  Burujird  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  this  universal  rule.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  often 
mere  footpaths,  and  much  out  of 
repair.  The  houses,  chiefly  con- 


structed of  mud,  with  the  flat 
roofs  common  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, are  also  in  bad  repair,  and 
less  spacious  than  those  of  Dizful 
and  Shu  star.  Nor  can  I  speak 
highly  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town.  As  I  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  had  visited  the 
place  for  unknown  years,  I  was 
rather  annoyed  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  crowded  round  the  doorless 
room  in  which  I  took  up  my  quar- 
ters in  the  sarai — an  inconvenience 
that  led  to  my  nailing  up  a  carpet 
across  it  as  a  screen  to  ensure  priv- 
acy. The  place  is  noted  for  its 
cottons,  of  local  manufacture,  which 
are  well  suited  to  oriental  taste. 
The  climate  of  the  elevated  valley 
in  which  it  is  situated  is  cool  and 
healthy,  although  exposure  to  the 
sun's  powerful  rays  in  the  heat 
of  summer  and  autumn  should  be 
avoided. 

The  valley,  watered  by  the  Ab- 
i-Dizfiil,  is  thickly  studded  with 
villages,  here  met  with  for  the  first 
time  in  our  journey.  Here,  also 
for  the  first  time,  we  found  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  seriously  at- 
tempted. The  neighbouring  tract 
is  fairly  well  cultivated,  but  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  that 
respect.  Vines  thrive  and  the 
grapes  ripen  in  September,  whilst 
the  wheat  and  barley  crops  are 
harvested  in  July.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  willows  and  pop- 
lars growing  round  the  villages, 
the  country  is  still  generally  tree- 
less. The  streams  and  irrigation 
canals  are  numerous,  but  there  are 
no  wells. 

From  its  situation,  the  great 
commercial  value  of  Burujird  as 
a  mercantile  centre  on  the  main 
artery  of  traffic  between  the  Gulf 
and  central  Persia,  with  caravan- 
roads  radiating  to  all  the  fertile 
agricultural  and  commercial  dis- 
tricts of  Persia,  is  readily  ap- 
parent. 
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The  line  Muhammerah,  Dizful, 
Khoramabad,  Biinijird,  Sultana- 
bad,  Kiim,  Tihran,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  main  commercial 
artery  of  Persia.  A  line  of  rail- 
way from  Tihran  to  the  Gulf 
should  doubtless  approximately 
follow  it,  for  the  country  is  more 
favourable  to  its  construction  on 
this  line  than  on  others  confined 
to  Persian  territory,  and  its  geo- 
graphical features  also  favour 
the  construction  of  feeders  to  it 
from  Hamadan,  Karmanshah,  and 
Isfahan. 

Although  we  were  about  to  pass 
over  a  country  part  nomad,  part 
settled,  there  was  now  no  longer 
any  necessity  to  seek  guides  or  other 
aid  from  Persian  officials;  so  we 
travelled  without  escort,  and  ar- 
ranged for  our  own  accommoda- 
tion in  villages  where  sarais  did 
not  exist.  Numerous  beggars  line 
the  main  caravan-avenues  leading 
to  and  from  the  town,  whose  solici- 
tations to  Allah  to  protect  our 
persons  and  prosper  our  aims  we 
cheaply  bought  at  the  cost  of  the 
smallest  of  copper  coins. 

From  Bunijird  onward  our  stage 
was  22  miles  to  Zaleon,  along  a 
hard  and  firm  mule-track,  travers- 
ing huge  rounded  undulations  of 
gentle  slopes  rising  to  heights  of 
8000  feet,  and  our  chief  difficul- 
ties consisted,  as  heretofore,  in 
crossing  the  numerous  snow  rivu- 
lets. Heavy  snow  had  fallen  over 
this  region  a  fortnight  before  we 
crossed  it,  and  snow  still  lay  in 
the  hollows  of  the  hills.  The  scene 
before  entering  the  Khushk-i-Durr 
valley,  a  few  miles  south  of  Zaleon, 
was  a  striking  one.  In  all  direc- 
tions we  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
brown,  barren  undulations  covered 
with  patches  of  snow,  with  green 


oases  of  cultivation  here  and  there 
apparent  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
deeper  valleys.1  As  before,  the 
whole  country  is  treeless  except- 
ing a  few  poor  poplars  grown 
round  each  village ;  and  as  no 
shrubs  are  cultivated,  firewood  is 
scarcely  procurable — the  villagers 
using  dried  dung  as  fuel  to  warm 
their  houses.  The  villages  them- 
selves are  small  and  poor,  and 
their  inhabitants  almost  univer- 
sally marked  with  smallpox.  Some 
of  the  houses,  which  are  built  of 
mud,  are  double-storeyed,  with  very 
low  doorways,  so  constructed  on 
account  of  the  very  great  cold  at 
this  elevation,  where  snow  at  times 
lies  deep.  The  rooms  of  these  huts 
are  fairly  high  and  of  some  size, 
— altogether  superior  to  those  of 
the  generality  of  Indian  peasant 
villages. 

The  past  winter  had  been  a  most 
severe  one,  and  this  route  had  been 
closed  by  snow  for  the  three  previ- 
ous months.  We  now  found  the 
wheat  sprouting  in  some  places, 
whilst  ploughing  was  still  going 
on  in  others.  As  a  rule,  snow 
blocks  the  road  for  one  month 
only — from  the  middle  of  January 
to  the  middle  of  February.  Pack- 
tracks  only  become  impassable  from 
snow  in  these  elevated  regions 
from  disuse,  if  caravans  pass  over 
them. 

Our  next  ride,  on  the  25th,  took 
us  14  miles  over  the  rich  Mirza 
Khatir  valley  and  through  the 
Tang-i-Tura — the  roadway  through 
the  Roswand  range,  where  the 
track  joins  the  Hamadan  telegraph 
road;  and  henceforth  the  road, 
though  unformed,  is  generally  level 
and  good.  Notwithstanding  the 
elevations  we  had  passed  (8000 
feet),  the  ascents  and  descents 


1  All  views  from  the  crests  of  the  elevations  passed  over  are  of  this  nature,  for 
from  them  the  barren  hill-tops  only  are  to  be  seen,  the  pastures  and  cultivation 
in  the  valleys  being  generally  hidden  from  view. 
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were  not  found  to  be  steep ; l  and 
another  stage  of  24  miles  took  us 
to  Sultanabad,  through  a  district 
dotted  with  several  clusters  of  vil- 
lages, and  with  walled  vineyards 
surrounding  many  of  them. 

Sultanabad,  a  town  with  an 
active  trade2  (population  about 
7000),  lies  in  the  wide,  populous, 
and  well  cultivated  valley  of  the 
Ab-i-Kallaru,  in  the  midst  of  an 
important  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing district,  where  plenty  of 
corn  is  grown,  the  vine  flourishes, 
and  the  surrounding  hills  covered 
with  pastures  and  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.  The  first  view  we  ob- 
tained of  this  valley  was  the  finest 
sight  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the 
sea,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
coup-d'ceil  was  heightened  by  the 
contrasting  shadows  of  cloud  and 
sunlight  on  the  extensive  stretch 
of  bare  downs  and  cultivated  vales 
under  a  thunderstorm  which  was 
passing  overhead. 

The  villages  round  about  give 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  their 
inhabitants,  who  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  rugs 
and  carpets.  The  town  itself  is 
cleaner  and  laid  out  with  far  great- 
er regularity  than  most  Persian 
towns ;  and  although  the  water, 
flowing  in  open  gutters,  affords 
but  a  contaminated  supply  of 
drinking  water,  the  townspeople 
appeared  of  excellent  physique, 
both  men  and  women  being  fair- 
complexioned. 

After  halting  a  day,  to  change 
carriage  and  enjoy  the  society  of 
Mr  Ziegler's  agent,  we  proceeded 
fourteen  miles,  still  through  a 
treeless  country  over  mostly  un- 
cultivated plains,  on  which  a  low 
prickly  thorn  grows,  but  dotted 
here  and  there  with  villages  sur- 


rounded by  cultivated  fields  and 
fringed  with  poplars,  to  Shaha- 
wur,  a  large  village.  The  women 
here  go  unveiled  and  wear  short 
petticoats  whose  skirts  reach  but 
little  below  their  knees ;  and  the 
following  day,  passing  several  vil- 
lages and  increased  cultivation, 
stayed  for  the  night  at  Ibrahima- 
bad,  a  large  place  with  two  cara- 
vansarais.  Around  these  villages 
fruit-trees  flourish,  such  as  apples, 
plums,  and  pomegranates.  Rhu- 
barb of  good  quality  is  here  grown, 
and  the  vineyards  are  extensive. 

The  cold  in  these  highlands  is  of- 
ten excessive,  the  thermometer  fall- 
ing to  zero,  and  snow  lying  three 
feet  deep.  From  the  great  want 
of  timber,  the  mud-huts  of  these 
villages  are  roofed  in  with  domes 
of  mud-bricks  ;  and  the  frost  split- 
ting them,  causes  them  not  un- 
frequently  to  fall  in,  giving  a 
very  forlorn  appearance  to  the 
buildings,  and  necessitating  their 
annual  renewal  in  spring.  Why 
on  earth  the  Persians  cannot  use 
as  a  building  material  the  excel- 
lent stone  which  abounds  every- 
where in  and  near  the  hills,  can 
only  be  explained  by  saying  that 
they  are  orientals,  and  do  as  most 
Asiatics  are  wont  to  do. 

Another  day's  journey  of  32 
miles  through  the  districts  known 
as  the  Mahal-i-Ferahan  and  the 
Mahal-i-Kalatch  (the  former  not- 
ed for  its  excellent  carpets),  and 
along  a  good  road  which  offers 
no  difficulties  and  passes  through 
the  village  of  Raugird  at  23  miles, 
brought  us  to  Anet-beg,  an  insig- 
nificant station  in  a  valley.  Then 
after  a  ride  of  20  miles  across  a 
stony  barren  plain,  where  a  few 
camels  were  grazing,  we  surmount- 
ed the  neck  of  the  Zaleon  ridge, 


1  The  general  elevation  of  the  valley  was  from  6800  to  6900  feet. 

2  The  town  occupies  an  area  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  mud-wall  falling  into  decay.    Post  and  telegraph  offices  are  here  established. 
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whence  we  caught  sight  of  the 
golden  dome  of  the  Imamzada  of 
Kiim,  7  miles  away,  and  glowing 
like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  sunshine  ;  a 
welcome  sight,  which  was  hailed 
with  acclamations  of  delight  by  the 
muleteers.  When  we  rode  into 
the  Mihman-Khana  or  guest-house, 
Shahsowar  Khan  and  myself  had 
accomplished  our  ride  of  535  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  attained  one 
of  the  objects  of  our  projected  trip. 

The  holy  city  of  Kum,  the  third 
city  of  Persia  in  point  of  sancti- 
ty, celebrated  for  its  Imamzada, 
which  is  held  in  great  veneration, 
as  containing  the  tomb  of  Fatimah, 
the  sister  of  the  Imam  Rezza,  is 
a  town  containing  some  7000  in- 
habitants, although  the  Persians 
would  give  us  to  understand  that 
its  population  is  something  more 
than  double  this  figure.1 

It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ab-i-Khonsar,  a  river  which  is 
spanned  by  a  substantial  stone 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  the  central 
one  being  much  the  largest,  of 
20  feet  span.  Shops  are  numer- 
ous, the  trade  seemed  active,  and 
provisions  were  plentiful.  We 
were  told  that,  besides  the  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  and  artisans, 
all  the  other  inhabitants  were  en- 
gaged in  offices  connected  with  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  city  of  undertakers,  who  derive 
their  livelihood  from  the  belief  in 
the  sanctity  of  their  necropolis, 
and  therefore  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  they  are,  from  motives 
of  self-interest,  extreme  fanatics 
in  their  religious  views. 

Kum  lies  3400  feet  above  the 
sea,2  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud- 
wall  of  no  strength  or  solidity, 


which  is  entered  by  gates,  the 
chief  of  which  alone  has  any  ar- 
chitectural pretensions,  being  or- 
namented by  variegated  blue-and- 
green  glazed  tiles. 

The  wall  is  fronted  by  a  partial 
ditch,  and  in  places  by  ponds  of 
stagnant  water.  Many  of  the 
houses  fronting  the  river  are  two- 
storeyed,  and  provided  with  balcon- 
ies, with  roof  either  domed  or  flat. 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans,  and  much  of  it  still  is 
in  ruins. 

From  my  personal  inspection  of 
the  route  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Kum,  it  appears  to  me  practicable 
to  construct  a  cart-road  from  Mu- 
hammerah  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Karun,  in  three  sections,  as  fol- 
lows— viz.  : 

First  to  Dizfiil,  a  distance  of  173 
miles,  over  a  country  which  is  prac- 
tically an  alluvial  flat,  where  the 
construction  of  a  highway  only  re- 
quires raising  and  ditching,  and  to 
finish  off  which,  a  good  supply  of 
road-metal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  hills  about  Ahwaz,  Shustar, 
and  Dizfiil. 

Second,  from  Dizfiil  to  Khor- 
amabad,  a  distance  of  157  miles. 
With  regard  to  the  facilities  for 
construction  of  a  cart-road  in  this 
section,  the  track  may  be  classed 
as  good,  fair,  and  bad  in  equal 
proportions,' — viz.,  the  good,  one- 
third  of  the  total  distance,  is  level, 
and  requires  nothing  beyond  the 
removal  of  loose  boulders ;  the 
fair,  of  an  equal  length,  requiring 
only  to  be  widened  and  cleared  of 
stones  ;  and  the  bad,  of  the  remain- 
ing third  50  miles,  where  the  road 
should  be  widened  and  in  places 
zigzagged  to  lessen  the  gradients. 


1  There  are  many  caravansarais  within  the  city  walls,  and  as  the  Imamzada  is 
a  Shiyah  shrine  of  pilgrimage,  no  doubt  at  times  the  floating  population  is  a 
large  one. 

2  The  temperature,  which  early  in  May  averages  75°  indoors  during  the  day, 
in  July  rises  to  over  90°.     The  nights  are  always  cool,  and  the  day  temperature 
even  in  the  hottest  months  less  oppressive  and  exhausting  than  that  of  India. 
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Here  in  the  ravines  and  passes 
large  boulders  will  have  to  be 
blasted,  but  otherwise  there  is 
little  excavation  or  rock  -  cutting- 
necessary  ;  and  picks,  crowbars, 
levers,  sledge-hammers,  and  a  lit- 
tle gun-cotton,  will  do  all  that 
is  wanted  towards  rendering  the 
route  open  and  safe  for  present 
traffic. 

Third,  from  Khoramabad  to 
Kum,  a  distance  of  142  miles ; 
the  facilities  for  converting  the 
present  mule  -  road  into  a  good 
road  for  vehicular  communication 
can  be  judged  by  applying  the 
above  classification,  according  to 
which  I  found  three-fifths  of  the 
distance  what  might  be  termed 
good,  one-fifth  fair,  and  only  one- 
fifth  bad  throughout  this  section. 

Summing  up,  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance traversed  from  Muham- 
merah  to  Kum,  535  miles  in 
all,  we  can  class  350  as  good, 
100  as  fair,  and  80  as  bad. 
Throughout  this  route  the  only 
river  of  any  width  to  bridge  is 
the  Kanin.  I  calculate  that  the 
total  cost  of  a  practicable  mercan- 
tile cart-track  from  12  to  15  feet 
wide  in  the  hills,  and  30  feet  on 
the  level,  should  not  exceed  on  an 
average  above  two  hundred  rupees 
per  mile. 

To  rapidly  convert  the  present 
mule  -  track  into  a  cart  -  road,  a 
thousand  hill  road-making  coolies, 
such  as  the  Hazara  coolies,  at  one 
rupee  a  -  day,  covering  all  ex- 
penses of  importation,  &c.,  should 
be  employed,  in  addition  to  all 
local  labour  available — as  what 
the  road  would  cost,  and  what 
time  would  be  spent  in  its  con- 
struction if  Persian  labour  were 
wholly  trusted  to,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Under  British  superin- 
tendence, and  with  British  Indian 
coolie  labour,  the  above  estimate 
would  cover  the  cost,  which  would, 
however,  probably  be  at  least  five 
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times  that  amount  with  Persian 
management  and  local  labour. 

The  construction  of  a  railway 
must  necessarily  follow  in  the  wake 
of  a  cart-road  which  is  a  primary 
consideration.  It  has  not  been 
overlooked  that  our  colonists, 
notably  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
have  been  wont  to  push  their 
pioneer  railways  almost  in  advance 
of  their  roads ;  but  they  own  enter- 
prising capitalists,  and  can  attract 
money  by  the  security  of  a  settled 
government  and  safety  for  the 
constructors  of  the  lines ;  whereas 
in  Persia,  besides  the  engineering 
difficulties,  there  are  neither  carts 
nor  cart-horses  or  bullocks  suited 
for  heavy  draught,  few  artisans,  no 
increasing  or  enterprising  popula- 
tion. The  government  has  hith- 
erto been  an  oriental  despotism  of 
the  well-known  type,  and  the  Asi- 
atic system  of  proceeding  in  finan- 
cial and  administrative  matters  in 
full  force,  and  we  know  what  that 
means,  —  obstruction,  mendacity, 
fraud,  and  bribery,  with  every 
species  of  corruption.  Happily, 
the  influence  for  good  of  the  Eu- 
ropean diplomatic  circles  at  Tih- 
ran  has  of  late  years  been  con- 
siderable. 

Concessions  were  continuously 
being  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  Shah  to  construct  railways  and 
reopen  canals,  &c.,  but  they  were 
as  often  rescinded.  At  last  her 
Majesty's  representative,  Sir  Drum- 
mond  Wolff,  has  obtained  the 
permission  for  "  merchant  steamers 
of  all  nations,  without  exception, 
in  addition  to  the  sailing-vessels 
which  navigated  the  Kanin  before 
this,  to  undertake  the  transport  of 
goods  on  the  river  Kanin,  from 
Muhamrnerah  to  the  dyke  at 
Ahwaz,  on  the  condition,  however, 
that  they  do  not  pass  above  the 
dyke  at  Ahwaz,  for  the  navigation 
of  the  river  from  the  dyke  upwards 
is  exclusively  for  sailing-vessels  and 
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steamers  of  the  Persian  governors 
or  of  Persian  subjects." 

There  are  other  important  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Shah  is  frightened  at  the  mo- 
mentous step  that  he  has  taken 
for  his  people's  good;  but  at  all 
events,  the  first  step  has  been  taken 
towards  ensuring  the  reopening  of 
this  old  route  to  the  world's  com- 
merce. The  next  step  to  be  urged 
towards  "  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  and  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  the  empire,  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  agriculture  of 
Khuzistan,"  must  be  the  extension 
of  free  navigation  above  the  dyke 
to  Shustar.  Then  to  follow  up  the 
development  of  traffic  it  will  be 
imperative  to  require  from  the 
Persian  Government  security  for 
the  caravans  through  the  hills  vid 
Khoramabad,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  road  above  mentioned  from 
Kum.  Even  as  it  exists,  it  is  the 
best  and  shortest  route  from  the 
Gulf  to  Tihran. 

The  reopening  of  the  Ahwaz 
irrigation  channels  for  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  plains  of  Arabistan, 
once  famed  for  their  sugar-planta- 
tions, and  finally  the  construction 
of  a  line  of  railway  from  Shustar, 
and  eventually  from  Muhammerah 
to  Tihran,  are  public  works  which 
will  follow  in  due  course  of  time. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  these 
enterprises,  which,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, should  flow  in  the  wake  of 
the  opening  up  of  the  Kanin  river 
to  navigation,  if  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  nations  are  to 
derive  full  benefit  from  them,  it 
is  essential  that  the  local  Persian 
nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants  be 
called  upon  to  take  a  leading  part 
both  in  initiating  and  bringing 
them  to  perfection.  Such  men 
exist  not  only  in  all  the  large  towns 
of  south-west  Persia — i.e.,  Shustar, 
Dizfiil,  Khoramabad,  Ham  ad  an, 
Isfahan,  Shiraz,  and  Bushire — but 


also  among  the  nomad  Lurs  of  the 
Zagros  and  of  mid-Persia.  Many 
native  capitalists  from  Tihran,  Ta- 
briz, and  other  large  towns  of  Per- 
sia, would  greedily  embark  in  such 
extended  projects  as  sketched,  if  the 
Persian  Government  foster  it  with- 
out guile — indeed  a  royal  prince 
might  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
its  directorate  at  once.  Hitherto 
a  sad  fate  has  overtaken  the  few 
Persians  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  development  of  south- 
west Persia. 

As  soon  as  such  a  line  as  I  pro- 
pose is  in  working  order,  either  as 
mule-track,  cart  or  rail  road,  other 
radiating  roads  from  Isfahan,  Yazd, 
and  Hamadan  will  not  be  long 
wanting;  and  these,  as  is  well 
known,  are  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Persia,  exporting  grain,  wool, 
and  luxuries  like  opium,  tobacco, 
cotton,  wine,  fruits,  &c.  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  line  to  Brit- 
ish commercial  enterprise  is  incal- 
culable. 

With  the  political  effect  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  late  Anglo- 
Persian  treaty  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal.  Our  one  and  sole  aim  is  to 
enable  Persia  to  take  that  position 
amongst  the  Eastern  Powers  that 
her  history,  her  industries,  her 
tractable  and  skilful  population, 
the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  the 
variety  of  her  agricultural  and 
industrial  products,  entitle  her  to 
assume.  Our  object  is  her  salva- 
tion, to  be  gained  only  by  taking 
the  bold  course  of  opening  up  her 
country  unreservedly  to  European 
enterprise.  I  here  write  as  an  im- 
perial citizen,  jealous  of  imperial 
interests,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  commercial  supremacy  in 
the  East.  The  splenetic  declara- 
tions in  the  Russian  press  perhaps 
only  indicate  the  official  vexation 
felt  at  a  diplomatic  triumph  at 
Tihran  over  Prince  Dolgorouky ; 
for  the  opening  of  the  Karun 
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certainly  exhibits  to  Persia  the 
independent  market  which  she 
possesses  on  the  Gulf,  and  the 
advantages  that  must  result  to  her 
by  an  increase  of  our  competition 
with  Russia  in  all  Persian  markets. 

The  mail-steamers  in  the  Gulf 
and  up  the  Tigris  are  favoured 
with  a  postal  subvention ;  and  the 
enterprise  of  running  English  steam- 
vessels  on  the  Kariin  route  will,  it 
may  be  assumed,  certainly  be  en- 
couraged by  a  substantial  subsidy 
from  either  the  Indian  or  Imperial 
Governments,  as  some  small  return 
for  the  potential  greatness  of  com- 
mercial results,  and  others,  that 
must  follow  it.  Great  Britain  can 
honestly,  and  without  an  ulterior 
thought,  assist  Persia,  one  of  our 
imperial  neighbours,  whose  for- 
tunes are  bound  up  with  ours  by 
the  links  of  geographical  position 
and  its  enforced  common  interests 
— links  that  none  can  unrivet, 
and  which  compel  a  brotherhood  of 
nations  otherwise  widely  separated. 

Persia  stands  in  need  of  popula- 
tion and  means  of  locomotion, — 
wants  that  our  empire  can  supply 
by  her  Indian  subjects,  and  her 
moneyed  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers at  home,  who  owe  their 
wealth  to  the  proud  position  we 
hold  of  chief  carrier  and  supplier 


to  the  East — a  position  which,  if 
my  readers  have  the  patience  to 
follow  me,  I  purpose  to  show  is 
not  an  unassailable  one,  but  rather 
one  that  will  require  of  us,  if  we 
hope  to  retain  it,  both  boldness  of 
enterprise  and  sacrifices  commen- 
surate with  the  vast  interests  at 
stake. 

Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  these 
plains  and  hills  of  Arabistan, 
ELhuzistan,  and  Luristan  will  no 
more  present  the  same  unhappy 
conditions  as  when  I  passed  through 
them ;  for  the  wand  of  commerce 
has  already  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion, and,  like  Ithuriel's  spear,  is 
effecting  a  transformation  of  the 
scene ;  so  that  within  a  few  years  of 
contact  with  Western  civilisation, 
we  may  behold  the  nomads  replaced 
by  settled  agriculturists,  anarchy 
supplanted  by  law  and  order, 
whilst  poverty  gives  way  to  wealth, 
and  superstition  to  true  faith. 

"  And  I  will  multiply  tJie  fruit 
of  the  tree,  and  the  increase  of  the 
field.  .  .  .  And  the  desolate  land  shall 
be  tilled,  whereas  it  lay  desolate  in 
the  sight  of  all  that  passed  by.  And 
they  shall  say,  This  land  that  was 
desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of 
Eden ;  and  the  waste  and  desolate 
and  ruined  cities  are  become  fenced, 
and  are  inhabited" 
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LADY     BABY. 


CHAPTER  XV. — LADY  BABY  HAS  HER  WAY. 


"Profess  indeed  I  do  not  Cupid's  art, 

Nor  nourish  special  locks  of  rowed  hair, 
Nor  give  each  speech  a  full  point  of  a  groan." 


THE  harmless,  though  rather 
vulgar  little  joke  which  Mr  Smart 
had  attempted  about  Nicky  com- 
ing home  "  with  his  pockets  full 
of  tin,"  had  left  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression on  Lord  Kippendale's 
mind.  He  approved  of  everything 
connected  with  horses,  except  bet- 
ting ;  on  this  one  point  he  was 
stern.  He  had  lived  in  unfashion- 
able though  very  comfortable  rus- 
ticity all  his  life,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  betting-books  he  had  not 
marched  with  the  time.  To  his 
old-fashioned  ideas  there  was  some- 
thing almost  of  desecration  in  mak- 
ing a  trade  of  so  noble  a  passion. 
Good  judge  of  horse-flesh  though 
he  was,  he  had  never  made  money 
by  his  horses ;  he  was  a  great  deal 
too  impulsive  in  his  decisions  and 
hasty  in  his  transactions.  It  had 
almost  grieved  him  to  observe  in 
Nicky  some  traces  of  the  horse- 
dealer's  genius,  for  Nicky's  income 
was  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
padding  of  this  sort,  but  as  for 
the  betting -ring  he  had  had  no 
suspicions.  Nicky  knew  well 
enough  what  were  his  father-in- 
law's  ideas  on  that  subject;  and 
also  he  remembered  well  enough 
the  stormy  day  on  which  poor 
George  had  burst  into  Lord  Kip- 
pendale's  room,  and  with  much 
tearing  of  hair  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  had  announced  himself  to  be 
a  beggar,  and  all  because  of  a  Der- 
by debt.  It  was  not  quite  so  bad 
as  that, — starvation  was  not  star- 
ing him  in  the  face, — but  by  the 
time  the  debt  was  cleared,  George 
Blashford  was  no  longer  the  fairly 


wealthy  man  he  had  been  when 
Lady  Catherine  Bevan  had  mar- 
ried him.  Kippendale  had  cer- 
tainly been  singularly  unlucky  in 
marrying  his  daughters,  the  world 
decided ;  it  all  came  from  his  not 
taking  time  to  think  over  it.  No 
title  and  no  money  in  one  case; 
no  title  in  the  other,  and  the  money 
that  there  had  been  gone  in  one 
day,  like  a  bubble  on  the  wind. 

"  That  idiot  Smart  was  talking 
nonsense,  of  course,"  said  the  old 
Earl  to  himself  :  "but  I'll  put  the 
question  to  Craigtoun ;  a  man  with 
Craigtoun's  pluck  is  bound  to  speak 
out,  if  there  should  be  a  wee  bit 
truth  in  the  matter." 

Accordingly,  when  Nicky  came 
back,  which  he  did  on  the  day 
after  the  polo-lesson  last  described, 
Lord  Kippendale,  without  prelude 
or  preamble,  button-holed  his  son- 
in-law,  and  began  :  "  Look  here, 
Craigtoun,  I  want  a  square  answer 
to  a  square  question.  You  know 
what  my  ideas  about  betting-books 
are;  have  you,  or  have  you  not, 
been  betting  at  the  Derby  ?" 

If  the  irascible  old  Earl  had  not 
been  the  most  unsuspicious  and 
short-sighted  of  mortals,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
start  which  Nicky  gave ;  and  if 
Nicky  had  not  happened  to  be 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
Lord  Kippendale  would  have  ob- 
served that  his  son-in-law's  usually 
ruddy  complexion  had  suddenly 
undergone  a  very  curious  change. 

"I?"  stammered  Nicky.  "I? 
what  have  you  been  hearing1? 
Surely  you  know  that  I — 
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"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  tKat  you  are 
not  the  wild  fellow  that  poor 
George  was.  You  have  been  very 
steady,  Craigtoun,  my  boy,  very 
steady ;  and  with  temptations  in 
your  way,  too.  I  was  sure  from 
the  first  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  daft  bit  of  gossip,  and  I  only 
want  your  word  for  it;  so  speak 
out,  and  let's  be  done  with  it." 

"Really,"  began  Nicky,  taking 
refuge  in  a  sort  of  virtuously  in- 
dignant bluster,  "really  I  should 
have  thought  that,  after  such  a 
spell  of  time,  I  mean  that,  by 
Jove  !  I  shouldn't  have  expected, 
— and  upon  my  word  it's  hard 
upon  a  fellow  when  he  has  done 
his  best  to " 

Lord  Kippendale  put  his  hands 
to  his  ears  with  an  expression  of 
agonised  impatience.  "  For  good- 
ness' sake,  Craigtoun,  how  long  are 
you  going  to  keep  me  here  1  Adam 
is  waiting  for  me  in  the  stable- 
yard.  I  asked  for  a  word,  not  for 
words ; "  or  to  be  quite  correct, 
what  Lord  Kippendale  really  said 
was  :  "  I  asked  for  a  woard,  not  for 
woards  ;  "  for,  in  critical  moments, 
Lord  Kippendale's  vowels  had  a 
way  of  breadthening  out  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  emotions  at  work. 

Then  Nicky's  bluster  died  out, 
and  he  felt  himself  growing  livid. 
He  looked  at  his  father-in-law,  or 
rather  he  gazed  convulsively  at  his 
shirt-pin ;  he  heard  the  quick  tap 
of  the  riding -whip  against  the 
table-foot,  and  he  knew  that  a 
moment's  hesitation  would  ruin 
him.  And  then  this  man,  so  cele- 
brated for  his  courage,  whose  hand 
had  never  trembled  and  whose  eye 
had  never  flinched  in  face  of  the 
greatest  perils  of  the  hunting-field, 
— this  man  became  all  at  once  aware 
that  he  was  a  coward,  and  swal- 
lowing something  dry  in  his  throat, 
waveringly  pronounced  the  false 
word  "  No."  For  Lord  Kippen- 
dale had  not  considered  that  there 
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are  two  sorts  of  pluck  in  the  world, 
— the  pluck  that  enables  men  to 
mount  on  vicious  horses  and  take 
high  fences,  and  the  pluck  that 
nerves  them  to  speak  the  truth 
under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. 

Even  though  Nicky  had  to  clear 
his  throat  twice  before  pronounc- 
ing that  "No,"  the  monosyllable 
was  quite  enough  for  Lord  Kip- 
pendale. "  All  right— that's  all  I 
wanted ;  I  knew  it  was  all  right;" 
and  with  a  squeeze  to  Nicky's 
hand,  he  left  the  room,  and  Nicky, 
before  drawing  a  breath  of  relief, 
first  passed  his  tongue  over  his 
lips,  for  they  were  quite  dry,  while 
on  his  cold  forehead  the  drops 
were  standing. 

He  was  still  where  Lord  Kip- 
pendale had  left  him  when  Lady 
Baby  looked  into  the  room  and 
distantly  inquired  whether  he  had 
seen  Sir  Peter.  Nicky  gave  an 
impatient  shake  of  the  head,  and 
began  heavily  to  pace  the  floor,  but 
as  she  was  closing  the  door  an  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him. 

"Look  here,"  he  called  after 
her,— "  look  here,  Baby,  I  — I 
haven't  been  a  bad  sort  of  a  brother 
to  you,  have  I?  I — I  trained 
your  ponies  for  you  all  right,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  did,  she  an- 
swered, staring;  "do  you  want 
to  be  thanked  for  it  now  1 " 

"  No,  upon  my  word  I  don't ;  I 
didn't  do  it  for  thanks.  I  like 
training  ponies ;  but  still  I  sup- 
pose that  if  ever  you  were  in  the 
way  of  doing  me  a  good  turn,  you 
wouldn't  mind  doing  it  1 " 

"  Mind  doing  it  ?  Why,  Nicky, 
I  shouldn't  wait  till  the  good  turn 
came  in  my  way,  I  should  go  out 
of  my  way  to  do  it.  You  couldn't 
have  been  a  better  brother  than 
you  have  been.  What  has  come 
over  you  to-day  1 " 

"  Nothing.     And,  look  here,   I 
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think  I  have  been  civil  to  Wynd- 
hurst  too,  haven't  I?  I'm  not  a 
particularly  civil  fellow  generally, 
but  I  always  was  ready  to  push 
Wyndhurst's  chances.  I  made 
Aggie  sit  on  the  drag  that  day  on 
purpose,  that  he  should  have  Ajax 
to  ride;  and  though  Ajax  did 
throw  him,  that  wasn't  my  fault, 
and  it  all  came  straight  in  the 
end.  Yes,  by  Jove  !  I  think  I've 
been  uncommonly  civil  to  Wynd- 
hurst!" 

"  I  daresay  you  have,"  said  Lady 
Baby,  suddenly  withdrawing  the 
hand  which  she  had  laid  on  her 
brother-in-law's  sleeve,  "  but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  it  1  And  what 
is  it  you  want,  Nicky?  I  don't 
understand  you  at  all." 

"  Oh,  I  want  nothing  just  now, 
at  least  not  this  minute  ;  but  may- 
be I'll  remind  you  of  this  some 
day,  —  some  day  soon,"  he  added 
under  his  breath,  brushing  past 
her  into  the  passage.  "  That  push- 
ing on  of  Wyndhurst's  suit  was 
the  luckiest  thing  I  ever  did,"  re- 
flected Nicky,  as  he  plunged  out  of 
the  house.  "  And  what  are  a  beg- 
garly thousand  pounds  to  Wynd- 
hurst  ?  The  income  of  a  beggarly 
fortnight,  nothing  more  ;  and  I'll 
net  it  again  somehow  ;  it's  only 
time  that  I'm  short  of  just  now." 

Lady  Baby,  meanwhile,  having 
puzzled  for  a  few  minutes  over 
Nicky's  strange  behaviour,  dismiss- 
ed the  subject  and  pursued  the 
search  for  Sir  Peter.  She  found 
him  in  a  far-off  morning-room  at 
last,  and  walking  straight  up  to  him 
she  said,  "Sir  Peter,  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you  alone  after  luncheon." 

"  Sir   Peter?"    he   said  inquir- 


"  Yes,"  she  said,  severely  avoid- 
ing his  glance.  "  Will  you  come 
to  the  big  drawing-room  after  lun- 
cheon? I  shall  be  there;"  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
disappeared. 


Lady  Baby  had  come  down  to 
breakfast  that  morning  looking 
rather  pale,  with  tight-set  lips  and 
a  general  appearance  of  having 
come  to  a  resolution,  and  of  mean- 
ing rigidly  to  adhere  to  it.  There 
was  an  ominous  silence  about  her, 
and  occasional  flashes  of  something 
alarming  in  her  eyes.  And  yet 
Sir  Peter  ate  his  luncheon  with 
perfect  equanimity  and  strolled 
quite  leisurely  into  the  big  draw- 
ing-room when  the  party  dis- 
persed. 

Lady  Baby  was  there  already,  a 
shade  paler,  a  shade  more  deter- 
mined than  she  had  been  in  the 
morning,  and  with  her  chin,  if  pos- 
sible, a  shade  higher  in  the  air. 

"Supposing,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
before  she  had  spoken,  "  supposing 
we  adjourn  to  the  conservatory  ? 
There  is  more  sunshine  than  here, 
and  more  view." 

The  conservatory  was  very  large, 
and  it  was  square  in  shape,  with  a 
paved  way  running  all  round  the 
four  sides,  while  the  entire  centre 
was  filled  up  with  a  mass  of  tall 
greenhouse  plants,  the  tallest  of 
which  brushed  the  ceiling  with 
their  crowns,  and  formed  alto- 
gether a  small  forest,  just  dense 
enough  to  be  a  screen.  There  were 
two  entrances  to  the  conservatory 
— one  through  a  window  in  the  big 
drawing-room,  the  other  from  the 
flower-garden;  and  it  was  to  a 
bench  placed  beside  this  outer 
door,  which  to-day  stood  open, 
that  Lady  Baby  led  the  way.  The 
winding  ribbon-borders  and  twisted 
flower-scrolls  in  the  garden  outside 
had  just  reached  the  summit  of 
their  brief  summer  glory.  There 
was  scarcely  a  flower  dropped  yet, 
there  was  not  a  leaf  turned.  For 
some  days  past  the  weather  had 
been  brilliant,  but  to-day  there 
were  signs  of  a  break.  There  were 
those  rapid  changes  from  blue  sky 
to  grey,  those  fitful  plunges  from 
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brilliancy  to  gloom  which  portend 
revolution.  The  roses  were  greed- 
ily drinking  in  the  last  favours  of 
the  precious  sunshine,  and  the 
scent  of  heliotrope  and  verbena 
hung  heavily  on  the  warm  air. 
Through  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of 
well-ordered  colour,  a  gardener 
would  now  and  then  glide  discreet- 
ly with  a  watering-can  in  his  hand ; 
and  the  distant  sound  of  gravel- 
paths  being  raked  was  all  that 
broke  the  afternoon  silence. 

"  May  I  smoke  ? "  asked  Sir 
Peter ;  "  it  is  good  for  the  plants, 
I  believe." 

"  You  may  do  what  you  like," 
she  said,  frowning,  for  she  felt 
this  was  a  bad  beginning  to  what 
was  to  follow.  "  You  can  do 
whatever  you  like  after  to-day, 
Peter, — I  mean  Sir  Peter.  Do  you 
know  why  I  asked  for  this  inter- 
view ? " 

"  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Have  you  not  even  attempted 
to  form  a  guess  ?  " 

"  I  have  not." 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  know  at 
once.  Sir  Peter,  all  is  over  be- 
tween us." 

There  was  just  an  instant's 
silence  before  Sir  Peter  spoke. 
"For  what  reason1?"  he  asked. 

"  Reason  1  reason  1 "  she  said, 
beginning  to  pant  a  little ;  "I 
could  give  you  a  dozen  reasons, 
I  could  give  you  a  hundred." 

"  I  only  ask  you  to  give  me 
one,"  said  Sir  Peter,  folding  his 
arms  and  leaning  back.  Whether 
it  was  this  attitude  of  patient 
waiting  which  drove  the  ideas 
from  her  mind,  or  whether  it  was 
his  steadfast  gaze,  Lady  Baby  did 
not  know ;  but  for  a  minute  she 
seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  all  the 
reasons  to  be  propounded,  and  it 
was  only  with  an  effort  that  she 
could  rally  her  arguments  around 
her. 

"  My     reasons  —  yes,    I     have 
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plenty.  In  the  first  place"  (oh, 
what  was  in  the  first  place?  she 
mentally  inquired  of  herself) — "  in 
the  first  place,  we  don't  suit  each 
other." 

"Why  not?" 

Because — because  we  are  differ- 
ent ;  everything  about  us  is  differ- 
ent ;  our  tastes  differ." 

"  For  instance  ? " 

"  For  instance,  the  thing  I  like 
best  in  the  world  is  horses,  and 
you  only  care  for  them  if  you  can 
paint  them.  That  in  itself  ought 
to  have  been  enough  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  should  have  kept  to  the 
first  answer  I  gave  you;  it  was 
only  the  accident  that  upset  my 
nerves,  and  made  me  fancy  that  I 
— cared  for  you,  when  really  I  was 
only  sorry  for  you.  Such  mistakes 
are  often  made,  you  know.  They 
happen  in  almost  every  novel." 

"  So  they  do,"  agreed  Sir  Peter. 
"  Well,  that  is  in  the  first  place ; 
now,  in  the  second  place  ? " 

"We  have  no  sympathies  in 
common." 

"  But  you  have  told  me  that 
already." 

"Well,  then,"  she  broke  out, 
"  you  don't  care  for  me  as  you 
should — not  as  I  expected  it,  not 
as  I  wanted  it;  that  is  in  the 
second  place." 

In  the  programme  of  the  in- 
terview which  Lady  Baby  had 
sketched  out  for  herself,  she  had 
proposed  to  maintain  an  absolute- 
ly icy  dignity,  but  at  this  juncture 
the  programme  flew  to  the  winds, 
and  springing  from  the  bench,  she 
began  to  pace  the  paved  walk  be- 
tween the  flowers,  nervously  pluck- 
ing a  leaf  here  and  a  flower  there, 
and  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  her 
fingers. 

"  What  is  it  you  did  expect  ?  " 
asked  Sir  Peter,  very  gravely. 

"  More  " — "  display,"  she  was 
going  to  have  said,  but  the  word 
struck  her  as  too  flippant  for  the 
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occasion.  "  More  of  what  is  al- 
ways expected  in — in  these  cases," 
she  lucidly  substituted.  "  And  I 
know  the  way  it  generally  is,  be- 
cause I  know  how  it  was  with 
Nicky  and  George.  They  cared 
for  Aggie  and  Kate  in  the  real 
way.  George  would  have  killed 
any  one  for  whom  Kate  had  shown 
the  slightest  preference ;  perhaps 
he  might  even  have  killed  Kate. 
Don't  you  know  that  ?  " 

"I  had  not  the  honour  of  Mr 
Blashford's  acquaintance." 

"  No ;  but  you  know  Nicky. 
Aggie  and  Nicky  were  just  as 
devoted  in  their  way.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  I  had  asked  you  not 
to  open  a  newspaper  during  the 
last  six  weeks,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  would  have  refused." 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

"  And,"  she  continued,  with  an 
additional  quiver  in  her  voice,  "  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  never 
have  thought  of  reading  poetry 
aloud  to  me  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  not." 

"  Nor  of  serenading  me  on  the 
violin  1 " 

"  I  never  learnt  the  violin,"  said 
Sir  Peter. 

She  waved  off  the  objection  as 
being  a  mere  accidental  circum- 
stance which  could  not  affect  the 
main  principle.  "  And  your  con- 
versation is  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  that  of  either  Nicky 
or  George.  Agnes  says  that 
George's  language  was  simply  un- 
written poetry.  I  am  sure  that 
if  I  had  waited  for  months 
longer,  you  would  never  have  com- 
pared me  either  to  an  angel  or  a 
star." 

"  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
I  should,"  agreed  Sir  Peter. 

"  And  you  admire  other  women 
as  much  as  you  do  me, — more,  per- 
haps ;  don't  deny  it !  I  know 
that  you  admire  Maud." 


"  I  admire  Miss  Epperton  very 
much." 

"Then  why  don't  you  marry 
Miss  Epperton?" 

"  Because  I  don't  happen  to  care 
for  her." 

She  came  to  a  standstill  in  front 
of  him,  and,  perhaps  because  she 
dimly,  felt  that  his  last  answer 
was  unanswerable,  she  hastened 
to  quit  that  point.  "  Enough," 
she  said,  clenching  her  hands ; 
"this  is  quite  enough.  All  this 
only  shows  how  right  I  was  when 
I  said  that  all  must  be  over  be- 
tween us.  I  have  felt  it  for  a 
long  time.  Everything  points  the 
same  way, — that  we  have  made  a 
dreadful,  a  fearful  mistake,  and 
that  we  must  part  while  there  is 
still  time." 

Sir  Peter  laid  down  his  cigar  on 
the  edge  of  the  bench  and  looked 
her  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  You  wish  me,  then,  to  resign 
my  claims  1 " 

"  Yes ;  here  is  your  ring,"  and 
she  began  hastily  pulling  it  off  her 
finger. 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  go  away 
and  not  to  return  ? " 

"Of  course;  that  is  just  what 
I  wish.  It  is  because  we  do 
not  suit  each  other,  don't  you 


"  So  you  have  told  me." 
"  And  you  think  I  am  right  1 " 
"  Very  likely  you  are  right.     I 
shall  never  learn  either  to  speak 
unwritten  poetry  or  to  play  the 
violin, —  and   as   it   appears    that 
these  things  are  essential  to  your 
happiness,  I  think  you  have  come 
to  a  very  wise  conclusion." 

"  And — and  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"I  shall  do  as  you  wish.  I 
shall  go." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said,  with  a  quick 
breath  that  was  something  like  a 
gasp,  and  she  bit  her  quivering 
lip ;  "  but  remember  that  you  are 
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never  to  come  back, — never,  never! 
Do  you  understand  ? " 

"I  understand,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
rising,  "  and  you  shall  be  obeyed. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  explain  the 
alteration  in  our  plans  to  Lord 
Kippendale,  or  will  you  do  it 
yourself  ? " 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  and  she 
crushed  a  head  of  costly  begonia 
into  an  unsightly  pink  pulp. 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say  but  good-bye,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
putting  out  his  hand.  "  We  need 
not  swear  enmity,  I  suppose, 
though  they  do  that  in  novels." 
He  held  her  hand  in  his  for  a 
moment,  but  dismay  was  bringing 
the  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  she  could 
not  see  his  face. 

"Yes,  good-bye;  go  at  once," 
she  said,  with  her  head  held  high  ; 
"  and — and  remember  that  this  is 
final, — that  nothing,  no,  nothing, 
could  ever  make  me  change  my 
mind  again." 

"I  should  not  venture  to  ex- 
pect it ; "  and,  dropping  her 
hand,  he  turned  towards  the  open 
door. 

"Peter!"  she  called  after  him 
as  he  reached  it  —  "I  mean  Sir 
Peter,  remember  that  I  don't  want 
any  one,  any  friend,  to — to  inter- 
fere, or  try  and  patch  up  any- 
thing." 

"  Be  quite  easy,  I  shall  let  no 
one  interfere." 

"Well,  then,  that  is  all;  why 
are  you  not  gone  yet  1 " 

"  Because  you  recalled  me. 
Good-bye." 

"And — and,  Sir  Peter,  you  are 
not  on  any  account  to  write  to 
me.  I  should  be  very  angry  if  you 
wrote  to  me." 

"I  should  never  be  audacious 
enough  to  trouble  you  in  that 
way;"  and,  having  waited  for  a 
moment  to  see  if  this  was  the 
last  of  her  instructions,  Sir  Peter 
turned  and  went  slowly  through 


the  open  door  into  the  garden : 
his  steps  sounded  on  the  gravel 
after  he  was  out  of  sight. 

A  chill  and  threatening  breeze 
was  sweeping  over  the  flower-beds ; 
the  drifting  sunshine  had  died  out, 
and  now,  as  at  a  given  signal,  the 
whole  sky  seemed  to  be  alive  and 
moving.  In  the  west  a  stretch  of 
clear  blue  was  still  visible,  but 
across  it  the  white  clouds  and  the 
black  clouds  were  scudding  like 
smoke ;  and  the  white  looked  as 
mischievous  as  the  black,  —  and 
most  mischievous  of  all  looked  the 
bronze- red  glare  which  loomed  in 
the  east,  tinging  the  heavens  with 
a  wild  reflection,  almost  like  the 
light  of  a  smile  on  the  face  of  an 
angry  man.  Now  the  rose-bushes 
began  to  sway  a  little  and  to  show 
the  under  side  of  their  leaves,  and 
the  head  -  gardener  was  seen  to 
pause  with  his  watering-can  in 
his  hand,  and  keenly  to  scan  the 
clouds.  A  complaining  creak 
came  from  the  open  conservatory 
door;  the  flowers  nearest  the  en- 
trance began  to  shudder  upon 
their  stalks.  As  plainly  as  Chinese 
primroses  can  speak  they  were 
asking  to  be  protected  from  the 
unaccustomed  rudeness  of  this  air. 
But  Lady  Baby  was  in  no  mood 
for  understanding  Chinese,  or  in- 
deed any  other  language.  She  was 
standing  in  a  trance,  listening  to 
Sir  Peter's  departing  steps  upon 
the  gravel.  Her  head  was  still 
erect  and  her  hand  clenched,  but 
for  all  that  there  was  a  look  of 
stupefaction  on  her  face.  Was 
he  gone  then?  Was  he  really 
gone?  Was  it  all  over,  so  quick- 
ly, so  easily,  without  a  protest, 
without  a  struggle  ? 

"  And  is  this  the  way  it  ends  ? " 
She  was  not  aware  that  she  had 
spoken  aloud  until  some  one  be- 
hind her  said,  "No,  this  is  the 
way  it  begins ; "  and  turning  with 
a  start  she  perceived  Mr  Carbury 
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advancing  towards  her  between 
the  flowers,  looking  rather  flushed 
and  very  much  more  wide-awake 


than  she  had  ever  seen  him  look 
during  the  whole  course  of  their 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER   XVI. — WHAT   CAME    OP   THE    EXPERIMENT. 


"  I  am  so  much  a  fool  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once." 


There  was  something  so  very 
strangely  timed  about  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Carbury  in  the  nick 
of  this  particular  moment,  that 
Lady  Baby,  though  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stage  was  most 
limited,  felt  almost  as  though  she 
were  witnessing  a  well-rehearsed 
"  entrance "  in  a  play.  It  was 
Carbury  himself  who  brought  this 
suggestion  of  staginess  in  the  at- 
mosphere with  him,  for  excite- 
ment in  him  was  always  apt  to 
take  a  theatrical  shape ;  uncon- 
sciously he  would  stalk  as  though 
he  were  treading  the  boards,  and 
instinctively  speak  as  though  he 
had  studied  his  part.  His  black 
eyes  were  all  in  a  flame,  and  his 
white  teeth  gleamed  joyously,  as 
out  of  the  frame  of  clustering 
greenhouse  plants  he  advanced 
towards  Lady  Baby.  No  coup  de 
theatre  could  have  been  more  com- 
plete. "  Where  have  you  come 
from  1 "  was  all  that  she  could 
find  presence  of  mind  to  say;  then 
in  a  moment  she  had  remembered 
that  the  entrance  through  the 
drawing-room  door  was  a  very 
simple  explanation,  and  quite  dis- 
posed of  any  necessity  for  trap- 
doors or  secret  passages,  of  which 
an  undefined  suggestion  had  risen 
to  her  mind. 

"  Oh,  I  see  ! "  she  said  quick- 
ly. "  But  you  have  not — heard 
anything  ?  How  much  have 
you  heard?"  she  asked  imperi- 
ously. 

"  Enough  :  quite  as  much  as  I 
wanted  to  hear." 


"  Then  you  have  listened  ?  You 
came  to  listen  ? " 

"  I  did  not  come  to  listen  ;  I 
came  to  ask  you  a  question,  but  I 
have  got  my  answer  already." 

"  Your  answer  ?  "  she  echoed, 
gazing  in  wide  -  eyed  wonder. 
"  When  did  I  give  you  your 
answer  1 " 

"  When  you  said  *  Good-bye '  to 
Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst."  Oarbury 
was  still  smiling;  but  a  little  of 
the  triumph  had  died  out  of  the 
smile,  and  a  little  anxiety  had 
come  into  it.  He  was  watching 
Lady  Baby's  face  keenly,  eagerly, 
almost  a  little  suspiciously.  "  Yes- 
terday," he  said,  and  his  voice 
shook  a  little  ;  "yesterday  I  guess- 
ed, but  to-day  I  know." 

"  Do  you? "  she  repeated;  "  well, 
you  may  know,  but  I  am  sure  / 
don't,"  and  she  burst  into  a  child- 
ishly impertinent  laugh;  not  be- 
cause she  was  amused,  but  because 
her  nerves  were  overstrained.  In- 
deed, if  she  had  not  laughed  then, 
her  only  alternative  would  have 
been  tears.  Oarbury  was  not  smil- 
ing any  longer ;  right  through  the 
sunburn  of  his  dark  skin  his  face 
had  grown  very  pale.  The  flicker 
of  suspicion  in  his  eyes  had  turned 
to  a  fixed  gleam  of  distrust.  "  Is 
this  to  try  me  ? "  he  stammered ; 
"  is  it  to  put  me  to  the  proof  that 
you  pretend  not  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  I  am  here  for  ?  is 

"  Pretend  !  "  she  flashed  out. 
"  Much  need  of  pretence,  indeed, 
when  you  start  up  as  though  you 
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were  struck  from  the  ground,  and 
look  mysterious,  and  talk  in  rid- 
dles, instead  of  in  plain  English. 
It  is  exactly  like  the  play  I  saw 
when  papa  took  me  to  Edinburgh 
in  winter.  Do  you  know,  when 
you  came  in  just  now  from  be- 
hind the  flowers,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  if  only  you  had  had 
lace  ruffles,  and  if  the  flowers  had 
only  been  pasteboard  ones,  you 
would  have  looked  exactly  like 
the  hero  when  he  came  out  of  the 
bushes  in  the  garden,  just  before 
the  grand  declaration  scene.  .  Any 
one  would  fancy " 

Lady  Baby  stopped  short;  it 
was  something  in  Carbury's  face 
that  stopped  her.  There  was  a 
minute's  complete  silence  in  the 
conservatory.  Outside  the  storm 
was  coming  fast :  a  wall  of  white 
dust  rushed  across  the  garden,  to 
be  torn  to  shreds  and  whirled  to 
the  roofs.  It  had  grown  very  dark, 
though  it  was  still  so  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Over  Lady  Baby's  face 
there  had  crept  a  look  of  panic. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  she  cried  im- 
petuously, "  you  cannot,  oh  surely 
you  cannot  have  meant  that  /  "  and 
again,  in  place  of  any  answer,  there 
was  a  minute  of  absolute  silence. 
During  that  minute  it  all  dawned 
upon  Lady  Baby.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  stony  consternation  of  Car- 
bury's  eyes  that  enlightened  her, 
perhaps  it  was  in  the  silence  that 
she  read  her  answer,  or  perhaps 
she  owed  the  revelation  to  that 
lightning-like  piecing  together  of 
past  infinitesimal  trifles,  of  which 
on  occasion  we  are  all  capable — an 
instantaneous  upstarting  of  those 
atoms  of  evidence  which,  once  the 
right  spring  is  touched,  range 
themselves  suddenly  into  incontro- 
vertible proof.  May  it  not  even 
be  that  an  experience  not  her  own 
came  to  her  aid,  and  that  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  a  few  hun- 
dred novels  rose  up  at  this  mo- 


ment to  lend  a  hand  in  tearing 
the  veil  from  her  unwilling  eyes  1 
So  blinding  was  the  light  let  in 
upon  her  that  she  could  do  nothing 
but  lapse  into  horror  -  stricken 
silence.  And  Carbury  also  stood 
dumb,  not  because  words  failed 
him,  but  because  he  never  would 
have  risked  speaking  until  he  felt 
pretty  sure  that  he  could  do  so 
without  anything  absurd  happen- 
ing to  his  voice.  For  he  also  had 
lived  through  his  minute  of  rev- 
elation, he  also  had  put  together 
his  patchwork  of  words  and  of 
looks,  of  atoms  of  proof  and  half- 
formed  suspicions  ;  and  as  he  stood 
there  in  the  first  blush  of  his  dis- 
comfiture, it  struck  him  that  the 
whole  which  they  produced  was 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  cun- 
ningly devised  fool's  cap,  and  that 
the  head  which  this  cap  fitted  was 
no  other  than  his  own. 

He  was  neither  slow  nor  stupid, 
and  he  was  almost  fanatically  vain. 
There  are  many  sorts  of  vain  men, 
but,  broadly  speaking,  there  are 
two  distinct  species — the  thick- 
skinned,  complacent  vain,  and  the 
thin-skinned,  morbid  vain.  Had 
Mr  Carbury  been  of  the  first 
species,  he  would  probably  have 
taken  half  an  hour  to  be  convinced 
of  the  mistake  he  had  made ;  but 
being  a  rather  extreme  example  of 
the  thin-skinned  order,  and  being 
always  more  ready  to  suppose  that 
he  was  being  made  a  laughing-stock 
of  than  that  he  was  not,  instead  of 
retreating  before  the  proof,  he  met 
it  half-way.  Even  before  Lady 
Baby  had  quite  done  speaking,  he 
had  grasped  the  situation — the 
peculiarly  and  grimly  farcical  situa- 
tion— in  which  he  found  himself 
placed.  All  its  accessories  might 
not  be  very  clear,  all  its  details  of 
cause  and  effect  might  take  time 
to  unravel;  the  only  thing  that 
was  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible 
to  him  was  that  the  past  week 
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had  been  a  game,  and  that  he  had 
been  duped, — for  what  end  1 — with 
what  purpose? — did  not  greatly 
signify  just  at  present,  nor  whether 
he  had  been  toy  or  tool.  What 
did  it  matter,  so  long  as  the  fact 
remained  that  he  had  been  taken 
up  and  cast  aside, — that  he,  Law- 
rence Oarbury,  the  veteran  cam- 
paigner, had  been  as  completely 
and  neatly  blinded  by  this  young 
lady  just  out  of  the  schoolroom  as 
ever  was  the  most  whiskerless  boy 
by  the  most  wily  of  sirens  ? 

Some  men  might,  at  this  junc- 
ture, have  been  relieved  by  realis- 
ing the  very  absurdity  of  the  posi- 
tion— the  absolutely  hopeless  tragi- 
comedy of  the  case ;  but  to  Mr 
Carbury  it  was  precisely  the  ab- 
surdity which  was  the  tragical 
part  of  the  matter.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  an  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion which,  as  he  stood  there,  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  this  outward 
composure — belied  indeed  by  his 
colour,  but  respectable  at  any  rate 
in  its  effort.  The  dread  of  betray- 
ing how  true  the  blow  had  struck 
gave  him  for  the  moment  a  fic- 
titious strength,  which  must  infal- 
libly break  down  in  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  strain  was  relaxed. 
The  terror  of  detection  was  upon 
him.  Hide  the  injury,  hide  it 
at  any  price  !  Never  mind  though 
the  very  soul  be  stunned  with  the 
blow;  never  mind  though  the 
heart  be  bursting,  and  the  dream 
of  yesterday  turned  to  a  grinning 
nightmare,  —  hide  it,  cover  the 
bleeding  wound;  smile  down  the 
dismay  which  must  perforce  be  so 
ludicrous  to  watch  ;  swallow  the 
mortification  which,  once  displayed, 
must  surely  be  as  laughable  as  it 
is  pitiable  !  There  would  be  plenty 
of  time  later  to  stanch  the  wound 
and  sharpen  the  weapons  for  re- 
venge ;  but  now,  quick,  a  mask,  a 
shield,  a  screen,  —  anything  to 
slouch  behind.  It  was  this  that 


his  writhing  vanity  groaned  for, — 
this  that  his  wits  were  wildly  cast- 
ing about  for,  as  he  stood  there 
and  quite  distinctly  felt  the  fool's 
cap  on  his  head.  It  seemed  to 
him  that,  if  he  moved,  he  would 
hear  the  very  jingle  of  the  bell. 

In  after-days,  when  the  thoughts 
of  Lady  Baby  or  of  Mr  Carbury 
went  back  to  this  afternoon,  neither 
of  them  could  ever  quite  clearly  re- 
member what  had  been  said  during 
the  five  minutes  that  followed  on 
her  fierce,  and,  as  it  were,  panic- 
stricken  exclamation.  What,  in- 
deed, could  either  of  them  have  said 
that  would  not  have  made  matters 
a  little  worse  than  they  were  ? 
What  word  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  British  vocabulary  could  have 
helped  to  take  the  edge  off  the 
situation  ?  Mr  Carbury,  indeed, 
had  ever  after  an  indistinct  recol- 
lection of  having  burst  into  a 
laugh — or  something  that  on  the 
whole  was  not  very  unlike  a  laugh 
— and  of  having  made  some  remark 
about  the  coming  storm — perhaps 
under  a  passing  wild  idea  that, 
since  he  had  not  spoken  in  so  many 
plain  English  words,  retreat  was 
still  open  to  him,  or,  perhaps,  only 
because  even  a  sham  retreat  was 
more  endurable  than  naked  ex- 
posure. But  in  the  midst  of  it 
he  had  caught  Lady  Baby's  look 
of  haughty  amazement,  and,  with 
a  groan,  he  broke  off,  as  though 
aware  that  he  was  wasting  his 
pains.  Without  another  word  he 
turned  and  walked  out  bareheaded 
into  the  pelting  rain.  But  he 
kept  his  head  up  as  he  went — he 
did  not  forget  that  he  might  be 
seen  from  the  windows.  He  was 
conscious  of  having  borne  himself 
very  bravely  in  the  five  minutes 
just  lived  through,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  mar  it  all  at  the 
last.  Until  he  has  reached  the 
privacy  of  his  room,  let  his  poor 
mangled  vanity  remain  at  least 
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decently,  if  not  effectually,  cov- 
ered up. 

The  thick  drops  had  been  fall- 
ing now  for  some  minutes;  they 
blurred  the  glass-panes  of  the  con- 
servatory, and  drove  in  through 
the  open  door  upon  the  shivering 
plants.  A  flower-pot  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  ground ;  the  wind 
howled  round  the  corner;  and  a 
dazed  sparrow,  helpless  as  a  dead 
leaf,  was  borne  in  by  the  storm, 
flapping  feebly  about  among  the 
palms,  so  blinded  with  dust  and 
terrified  by  the  darkness  that  it 
could  not  again  find  the  entrance. 

Lady  Baby  sank  down  on  the 
bench  and  stared  fixedly  into  the 
stormy  turbulence  of  the  garden. 
What,  oh,  what  exactly  had  hap- 
pened ?  Mr  Carbury  in  love  with 
her  1  Preposterous  idea  !  And  yet, 
the  first  shock  once  over,  she  never 
thought  of  doubting  it.  The  mask 
had  been  too  transparent  even  for 
Lady  Baby's  eyes.  Pity  for  him 
she  felt  none  as  yet ;  she  was  far 
too  deeply  plunged  in  pity  for  her- 
self— far  too  wild  with  a  nameless 
pain  whose  dull  stabs  she  was  only 
just  now  beginning  to  feel  in  her 
heart.  As  for  weighing  for  a 
moment  the  right  that  was  on  his 
side  and  the  wrong  that  was  on 
hers,  she  was  very  far  from  calm 
enough  to  have  realised  even  that 
such  a  wrong  existed.  Later  the 
self-reproaches  might  come,  later 
the  remorse.  If  her  conscience 
stirred  just  now,  it  was  but  faint- 
ly; and  if  anything  within  her 
soul  at  this  moment  deserved  the 
name  of  remorse,  it  was  at  best  a 
mixed  and  chaotic  sentiment. 

It  was  long  before  she  felt  calm 
enough  to  leave  the  conservatory. 
When  she  did  so,  she  met  her 
father  on  the  staircase.  Lord  Kip- 
pendale  was  in  a  state  of  boundless 
excitement. 

"  The  world  is  gone  clean  daft," 
he  announced.  "  What's  the  mean- 


ing of  every  one  rushing  off  in  this 
fashion,  as  though  we  had  the 
plague  in  the  house  ?  Eh  1  What's 
the  meaning  of  it?  Can  no  one 
explain  1 " 

"Every  one?"  repeated  Lady 
Baby,  standing  still. 

"  Yes,  Wyndhurst  and  Carbury ; 
that's  enough  for  one  day,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Sir  Peter  is— gone  ? " 

"Bless  me,  yes  !  Didn't  he  ask 
for  leave  of  absence?  It  was  a 
business  letter  or  something  which 
required  his  presence  at  Noles- 
worth.  He  went  off  an  hour  ago 
— that's  rational  enough.  It's  Car- 
bury  who  is.  the  crazy  one;  de- 
clared suddenly  he  had  to  catch 
the  London  night  mail — went  off  at 
half  an  hour's  warning.  It's  con- 
foundedly rude  to  decamp  in  this 
fashion  without  any  explanation." 

"  Perhaps  he  had  a  business 
letter  too,"  suggested  Lady  Baby, 
rather  faintly. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Kippendale, 
irritably,  "  it  would  take  a  precious 
deal  of  business  to  induce  me  to 
travel  to-night.  There's  something 
bad  coming;  the  barometer  has 
not  been  so  low  for  two  years. 
We  are  either  in  for  a  rattling 
thunderstorm  in  the  night,  or  it's 
going  to  be  a  stiff  gale.  I  shall 
have  the  chimneys  looked  to." 

The  thunder  did  not  come  in 
the  night — it  had  blown  over ;  but 
the  stiff  gale  came,  chasing  thun- 
der and  rain  before  it,  roaring  and 
howling  and  bellowing  round  the 
house  like  twenty  thousand  mad 
bulls  let  loose.  Through  long  hours 
of  the  darkness  Lady  Baby  lay 
with  her  eyes  wide  open,  listening 
to  the  booming  in  the  chimney,  to 
the  rattling  at  the  shutters,  to  the 
whistling  through  the  keyholes, 
uneasily  looking  back  on  the  day 
that  was  past,  and  fervently  wish- 
ing, as  she  tossed  about  from  side 
to  side,  that  she  had  let  well  alone, 
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and  had  stopped  short  of  at  least 
her  last  experiment  on  Sir  Peter. 

In  the  morning  two  of  the  big 
beeches  on  the  lawn  were  down, 
and  there  were  broken  branches 
snapped  into  little  bits  of  wood 
scattered  all  over  the  grass,  and 
flung  even  against  the  windows. 
The  flower-beds  were  as  thorough- 
ly destroyed  as  though  they  had 
been  trampled  by  a  marching 
army,  or  as  though  the  bellowing 
bulls  had  been  bodily  monsters, 
and  had  thought  that  calceolarias 
and  lobelias  were  pleasant  things 
to  roll  upon.  But  this  was  too 
little  yet  for  the  gale ;  it  just 
held  its  breath  in  the  daylight 
hours,  and  then  burst  out  anew 
on  the  second  night. 

News  began  to  be  heard  of 
fatalities  occasioned.  A  child  in 
the  village  had  been  hurled  against 
a  wall  and  badly  hurt ;  a  man  had 
been  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  chim- 
ney. "  And  it  is  not  confined  to 
Scotland,"  said  Lord  Kippendale, 
as  he  read  his  paper  at  breakfast 
on  the  second  morning  of  the  gale  ; 
"  it  has  been  blowing  twenty  to 
the  dozen  all  over  England.  The 
world  is  certainly  gone  crazy. 
November  is  the  time  for  these 
big  gales,  not  June.  There  it  is  : 
sixteen  men  wounded  by  the  fall 
of  a  factory  wall ;  loss  of  a  boat 
and  seven  lives ;  two  women 
crushed  by  a  tree-trunk.  Why, 
it  must  have  been  worse  down 
there  by  a  good  bit.  We  have 
been  let  off  easy  this  time." 

But  Lord  Kippendale  had  not 
been  let  off  quite  as  easy  as 
he  imagined.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  same  day  there  suddenly 
arose  a  commotion  in  the  house. 
Lady  Baby,  sitting  alone  in  her 
room,  alternately  listening  to  the 
wind,  which  still  howled  lustily 
round  the  house  corners,  and  writ- 
ing letters  to  Sir  Peter,  which  she 
immediately  tore  up  and  burnt 


carefully  at  a  candle,  all  at  once 
became  vaguely  aware  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  She  had 
heard  no  great  noise,  no  scream, — 
and  yet,  by  one  of  those  indefin- 
able instincts  that  sometimes  seize 
upon  us,  she  felt  in  one  instant 
convinced  that  "  something  "  had 
happened,  and  that  it  was  some- 
thing great  and  important,  perhaps 
even  something  terrible. 

There  had  been  a  ring  at  the 
door,  then  steps,  then  silence  ; 
and  then  again  steps,  more  hur- 
ried this  time,  more  doors  opened 
and  shut,  her  father  speaking, 
Agnes  speaking,  her  father  speak- 
ing louder,  calling  for  somebody, 
for  Nicky,  for  Germaine,  loudly 
declaring  that  something  or  other 
was  nonsense,  but  doing  so  in  a  tone 
of  alarmed  defiance.  "What?  Eh? 
Rubbish  ? "  she  heard.  "  It  can't  be. 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It's  bad- 
ly written  too.  Give  me  my  glasses, 
Germaine  !  Where  is  Germaine  ? 
Why  doesn't  Germaine  come  ? " 

Lady  Baby  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  by  this  time.  Her 
father  was  standing  near  the  bil- 
liard-table with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  there  was  a  boy  by  the  door 
turning  a  greasy  cap  between  his 
fingers,  and  there  was  an  orange- 
coloured  envelope  on  the  floor. 

"Agnes,"  and  she  put  her  hand 
on  her  sister's  arm  ;  "  Agnes,  what 
is  it  ?  A  telegram  ?  Has  anything 
happened  to " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Agnes,  in 
tremulous  perplexity.  "I  don't 
know  what  has  happened.  I  don't 
understand.  I  don't  believe  ;  but 
there  has  been  an  accident " 

"  To  whom  1 "  asked  Lady  Baby, 
shaking  her  sister's  arm. 

"  To  nobody ;  it  was  at  Gully  s- 
coombe.  It  was  the  gale.  Wasn't 
it  the  gale  ?  I  am  not  sure  what 
has  happened,  but  it  is  something 
dreadful  about  the  mines  at  Gul- 
ly scoombe." 
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CHAPTER  XVII.  —  TABLE  DECORATION. 


'  Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ?  " 


Where  was  Germaine  while  Lord 
Kippendale  shouted  for  him  ?  Not 
very  far  off,  only  as  far  as  the 
dining-room,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  helping,  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
hindering  Miss  Epperton  in  her 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  for  the 
dinner-table.  Maud  was  never 
known  to  be  idle ;  and  Germaine, 
of  whom  the  same  could  not  gen- 
erally be  asserted,  had  lately  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  all  sorts  of 
mixed  occupations.  When  Maud 
was  arranging  books  in  the  library, 
Germaine  was  apt  to  become  sud- 
denly interested  in  literature;  when 
Maud  was  practising  waltzes  on 
the  piano  (she  had  discovered  that 
a  good  waltz-player  is  generally  a 
welcome  member  of  society),  Ger- 
maine, of  whom  his  sisters  used  to 
assert  that  his  only  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  "Rule  Britan- 
nia "  and  "  Pop  goes  the  Weasel," 
was  to  hear  them  played  in  imme- 
diate succession, — this  same  Ger- 
maine would  stand  by  the  hour  with 
bated  breath,  completely  and  en- 
tirely happy  in  turning  over  pages. 
Sometimes  he  would  drop  the 
books  upon  her  toes,  and  some- 
times he  would  not,  and  generally 
he  would  turn  over  the  page  of 
music  at  the  wrong  moment, — in 
either  case  he  was  very  much  in 
the  way,  but  so  eager  to  do  right, 
and  so  penitent  after  doing  wrong, 
that  no  one  would  have  had  the 
heart  to  discard  his  assistance. 
At  any  rate  Miss  Epperton  had 
not. 

On  the  present  occasion  Ger- 
maine had  begun  by  breaking  a 
crystal  flower-trough,  and  had  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  sitting  down  in 
a  basket  full  of  geraniums,  so  per- 


haps it  was  no  wonder  if  the  pro- 
cess of  table-decoration  occupied 
rather  more  time  than  the  filling 
of  a  few  vases  and  the  disposition 
of  a  few  ferns  generally  requires. 

"It  is  all  I  can  do  to  make  the 
table  even  decent  to  look  at,"  said 
Maud,  trying  with  her  fingers  to 
impart  a  little  straightness  to  a 
battered  verbena.  "  Just  look  at 
these  little  bits  of  wreck !  Lord 
Germaine,  don't  you  think  that, 
instead  of  standing  in  my  light, 
you  might  make  yourself  useful  ?  " 

"  But  I  thought  I  was  being 
useful,"  said  Germaine,  opening 
his  eyes  a  little  wider. 

His  present  phase  of  usefulness 
consisted  in  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  and  plunging  his  two 
hands  alternately  into  the  basket 
of  cut  flowers.  "  I  thought  I  had 
done  a  great  deal  already." 

"  So  you  have  :  you  have  broken 
one  glass  trough,  and  chipped  an- 
other ;  also  you  have  put  an  end 
to  most  of  the  geraniums,  and  you 
are  at  this  moment  pulling  to 
pieces  the  one  cherished  moss-rose 
which  I  had  destined  for  the  centre- 
piece, and  in  one  other  minute  you 
will  have  brought  the  table-cloth 
down,  and  scattered  my  fern-mosaic 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven." 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  said  Ger- 
maine, plunging  to  his  feet,  and 
dropping  the  moss-rose  as  though 
it  had  been  a  hot  cinder.  "  Can  I 
do  anything  else  for  you?  Shall 
I  carry  all  the  troughs  back  to  the 
sideboard  ?  or  empty  out  all  the 
baskets,  or  something  1  Or,"  more 
doubtfully,  "  are  you  going  to  send 
me  to  gather  flowers  1  Please 
don't ;  you  know  I  always  pull 
them  the  wrong  length." 
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"  No,"  she  laughed,  "  I  shall  not 
set  you  to  gathering  flowers  again 
in  a  hurry.  Take  these  scissors, 
please,  and  take  this  basket  of 
verbena, — so." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  to  them  ? " 
asked  Germaine,  gazing  at  the 
verbena  with  the  eye  of  a  man 
who  is  prepared  to  go  to  any  ex- 
tremity. 

"  Do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  You 
are  to  clip  off  the  spoilt  flowers, 
and  leave  only  the  good  ones.  Do 
you  see  ? " 

"  All  right ;  I  shall  do  exactly 
as  you  tell  me,"  and  Germaine  be- 
gan fervently  and  energetically  to 
make  the  scissors  click. 

"  If  I  were  not  so  abjectly  afraid 
of  that  head-gardener,"  said  Maud, 
"  I  would  have  made  another  ex- 
cursion to  the  flower-beds.  You 
have  got  such  an  extraordinarily 
grim  set  of  family  retainers  about 
you, — they  look  as  if  none  of  them 
had  been  in  the  place  under  forty 
years." 

"  Forty  years  !  "  repeated  Ger- 
maine, with  a  stare.  "Why, 
some  of  the  housemaids  are  quite 
young." 

"  I  daresay,"  laughed  Maud ; 
"of  course  it  is  only  a  fa$ on  de 
parler."  She  had  found  already 
that  Germaine  was  sometimes  a 
little  stolid  and  literal  in  his  way 
of  taking  up  a  passing  remark. 

"  What  is  a  fa$on  de  parler  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  sort  of  loose  general 
assertion  that  is  not  meant  to  bear 
dissection.  Don't  you  see  1 " 

Any  one  else  would  have  said 
"  I  see,"  whether  they  saw  or  not ; 
but  Germaine  did  not  quite  see, 
and  so  held  his  tongue  and  vigor- 
ously slashed  away  at  the  verbena. 

"  But  about  the  forty  years," 
he  began  presently;  "there  is 
Jemima,  for  instance,  the  kitchen- 
maid,  forty  years  ago  her  mother 
may  not  even  have  been  born." 


"  Mercy  !  "  cried  Maud,  laugh- 
ingly putting  her  hands  to  her 
ears.  "  I  concede  everything ; 
my  forty  years  were  selected  quite 
at  random.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
a  servant  in  the  house  who  has 
been  here  so  long." 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is ;  there  is 
Adam.  He  has  been  with  us 
more  than  forty  years,  almost 
fifty,  I  think.  He  is  a  capital 
old  fellow." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  but 
that  particular  class  of  capital  old 
fellow  is  a  little  terrifying.  Ever 
since  I  heard  the  details  of  his 
family  history,  I  have  quailed  be- 
fore Adam's  eye." 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Germaine. 

"  Just  think  of  the  icy  rigidity 
of  a  man  who,  without  a  pang  or 
a  struggle,  could  turn  his  wife  out 
of  the  house  and  refuse  ever  to  see 
her  face  again." 

"  But,"  said  Germaine,  "  she  had 
behaved  atrociously — she  had  de- 
ceived him." 

"I  know  ;  but  think  how  young 
they  both  were.  She  was  a  mere 
child,  it  seems.  Would  he  not  be 
quite  the  upright  man  he  now  is, 
even  if  he  had  had  the  amiable 
weakness  to  forgive  her  1 " 

"  Forgive  her  !  Do  you  mean 
taking  her  back  and  trusting  her 
again  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean 
by  forgiving  her  1  " 

"  I  mean  not  condemning  an 
ignorant  creature  to  life  -  long 
misery  and  degradation,  because, 
dazzled  by  childish  vanity,  she 
had  begun  by  making  a  fatal  mis- 
take. Don't  you  understand  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  understand.  It 
was  not  a  mistake  ;  it  was  a  down- 
right acted  lie.  And  how  could  she 
be  more  degraded  than  she  was 
already  by  that  lie  ?  " 

"A  lie?  Yes;  but  who  is  to 
throw  the  first  stone  at  the  liar  ? 
I  suppose  the  people  who  tell  the 
white  lies  think  themselves  en- 
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titled  to  throw  stones  at  the 
people  who  tell  the  black  ones." 

"  Then  there  are  the  people  who 
don't  tell  lies  at  all." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Maud,  with 
a  thrill  of  uneasiness.  "  Do  you 
really  believe  in  those  people  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  do,"  said  Ger- 
maine, stoutly,  "and  you  are  one  of 
them  yourself ;  you  know  you  are." 

Maud  laughed  a  little  loudly 
and  unnaturally. 

"  You  are  wrong,  Lord  Ger- 
maine.  I  remember  telling  a 
most  shocking  fib  on  my  fifth 
birthday.  It  was  something  con- 
nected with  strawberry -jam  and 
my  aunt's  store-cupboard." 

Germaine  looked  genuinely  dis- 
tressed. "  I  am  so  sorry,"  he 
murmured ;  but  after  a  moment 
he  brightened,  and  added  :  "  But 
I  am  so  glad  that  you  were  only 
five  years  old ;  and  then  you  were 
a  girl.  I  wonder  what  my  father 
would  have  done  if  I  had  told  a 
fib  about  straw  berry -jam  1  I  dare- 
say he  would  have  beaten  me, 
even  on  my  birthday." 

"Truth-speaking  is  one  of  his 
hobbies,  is  it  not  ? "  said  Maud, 
rather  absently.  She  had  not 
lived  all  this  time  in  the  house 
without  discovering  that  in  Lord 
Kippendale's  eyes  untruthfulness 
was  the  one  great  clog  which  kept 
everything  back  in  the  world,  made 
everything  slow  and  uncertain,  and 
prevented  the  "  next  thing  "  from 
coming  to  its  turn. 

"  Hobbies  ? "  repeated  Germaine. 

"  That  is  again  a  fa$on  de  par- 
ler"  and  Maud  gave  a  little  start. 
Germaine's  complete  subjection  to 
her  will  and  undisguised  adora- 
tion had  the  effect  of  occasionally 
throwing  her  off  her  guard  ;  but, 
oddly  enough,  there  were  moments 
when  his  steady  pertinacity  in 
taking  up  a  word,  and  his  per- 
sistency in  following  up  an  idea, 
had  caused  her  almost  some  em- 


barrassment. In  such  moments 
her  mind  would  be  touched  by  the 
passing  question  as  to  whether,  for 
all  the  clearness  of  his  big  blue 
eyes,  and  for  all  the  infantine 
candour  of  his  smile,  she  had  quite 
measured  the  height  or  quite 
sounded  the  depth  of  this  boyish 
giant's  nature  ? 

"Scotch  truthfulness  is  pro- 
verbial," she  said  rather  hurriedly ; 
"  and  yet  in  this  very  case  did  not 
your  father  act  as  intercessor  1 " 

"  My  father  has  got  fits  of  being 
soft-hearted." 

"And  you,"  asked  Maud,  "have 
you  got  fits  of  being  hard-hearted?" 
She  smiled  at  her  own  question; 
this  curly -haired  boy  looked  so 
much  more  soft-hearted  than  the 
irritable  old  Earl. 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  but  I 
think  Adam  was  in  the  right  that 
time,  and  my  father  in  the  wrong. 
Look,  Miss  Epperton,  I  have  done 
the  flowers." 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud,  gazing 
rather  dreamily  at  the  heap  on 
the  table,  "  I  see  that  you  have 
done  them, — in  fact  you  have  done 
for  them.  There  are  next  to 
nothing  but  stalks  here." 

"  I  cut  off  all  the  spoilt  ones," 
said  Germaine — "  you  told  me  to. 
I  took  great  trouble  to  do  the  thing 
thoroughly." 

"  Yes  ;  and  as  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  flowers  were  more  or  less 
spoilt,  you  took  me  at  my  word 
and  left  me  just  the  one -tenth 
which  is  not.  Do  you  always  do 
everything  as  thoroughly  as  this, 
Lord  Germaine  1 "  and  Maud  held 
up  three  inches  of  stalk,  from 
which  Germaine's  merciless  scissors 
had  clipped  all  but  one  solitary 
pink  star. 

"  Have  I  done  it  all  wrong 
again  ? "  he  asked  humbly. 

"You  have  dispensed  rather 
stern  justice,  that  is  all ; "  and 
then  for  a  minute  Maud  was 
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silent,  slowly  turning  over  the 
wrecks  of  the  verbena.  "  Did  he 
love  her,  I  wonder  ? "  she  suddenly 
observed. 

"  Who  ? "  asked  Germ  aine.  This 
time  it  was  Maud  whose  thoughts 
were  tenaciously  clinging  to  a  sub- 
ject supposed  to  be  put  aside. 

"Adam.  Did  he  love  the  girl 
he  married  1  That  destroying 
angel  whose  favoured  victim  he 
was?" 

"Molly?  Adam  was  just  wild 
about  her,  I  believe." 

"  And  yet  he  consented  never 
to  see  her  face  again.  Oh,  why 
could  he  not  have  given  her  one 
other  chance  1  Perhaps  she  loved 
him.  She  may  have  been  vile  in 
everything  else, — she  must  have 
been  vile ;  but  if  she  loved  him — 
just  think,  if  she  loved  him  !  Per- 
haps he  could  have  saved  her 
from  herself ;  even  if  she  was  false 
to  others  she  might  have  been 
true  to  him." 

Maud  broke  off  abruptly,  and 
tried  to  smile  away  the  tears  that 
had  sprung  so  suddenly  to  her 
eyes.  She  had  spoken  much  more 
vehemently  than  she  was  aware 
of,  and,  but  for  the  wonder  on 
Germaine's  face,  she  might  have 
said  more.  How  could  he  know 
that  it  was  not  the  case  of  the 
long-dead  fisher-girl  that  she  was 
pleading  ?  How  could  he  guess 
that,  in  a  dim  and  indistinct  way, 
she  felt  as  though  she  were  plead- 
ing her  own ;  and  that  what 
made  her  cheek  flush  now  and  her 
eye  glisten  was  a  craving  scarcely 
understood  by  herself — a  positive 
hunger  to  hear  from  his  lips  some 
sentence  less  stern  to  the  guilt  of 
falsehood  than  that  which  he  had 
already  pronounced?  Germainesaw 
only  that  she  was  deeply  moved  by 
what  he  explained  to  himself  as  a 
divine  tenderness  of  womanly  com- 
passion, and  he  saw  also  that  this 
emotion  made  her  look  more  lovely 


than  he  had  ever  seen  her  look. 
Not  even  as  Cleopatra  had  she 
been  quite  as  beautiful  as  this,  for 
as  Cleopatra  she  had  had  no  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  talking  nonsense,"  Maud 
was  saying,  quickly.  "  Of  course 
you  cannot  understand  me.  I  was 
sorry  for  the  girl,  that  is  all." 

"  Why  should  I  not  understand 
you  ? "  said  Germaine.  He  had 
grown  rather  pale,  and  his  heart 
was  thumping  almost  audibly 
under  his  shooting -jacket.  "I 
know  that  good  women  feel  for 
each  other,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  good  women  feel  so  much  for 
bad  ones ;  it  can  only  be  because 
you  are  so — so  extra-good,"  said 
Germaine,  bashfully  yet  reso- 
lutely coining  a  word  for  the 
occasion. 

"Dont  speak  like  that,"  said 
Maud,  quickly;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment it  struck  her  that  it  would 
be  but  a  small  thing  to  give  up 
all  her  chances  in  life  in  order  to 
make  herself  into  the  sort  of 
woman  which  Germaine  so  obsti- 
nately took  her  to  be.  Yet  in  the 
very  height  of  the  sensation  she 
clearly  understood  that  it  was  but 
a  momentary  madness — a  passing 
"  fit  of  the  virtues,"  and  that  she 
never  had  been  that  woman,  and 
never  would  be. 

"  You  are  always  telling  me  not 
to  speak,"  burst  out  Germaine ; 
"  you  are  always  stopping  me  and 
turning  off  the  subject,  and  just 

when  I  am  about  to  say " 

"  When  you  are  about  to  say 
what?"  asked  Maud,  faintly.  It 
had  become  clear  to  her  all  at 
once  that  somehow  the  crisis  was 
reached,  and  that  Germaine  was 
going  to  declare  his  love,  and  ask 
her  to  become  his  wife.  To  her 
great  surprise,  she  discovered  that 
she  was  trembling — actually  trem- 
bling ;  she,  Maud  Epperton,  who 
had  heard  this  same  question  from 
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so  many  lips,  which,  unfortunately, 
had  been  the  lips  of  ineligible  men 
— men  without  fortunes  and  with- 
out titles.  But  though  she  trembled, 
Maud  was  yet  cool  enough  to  glance 
rapidly  over  the  situation,  and  put 
to  herself  the  question,  "  Is  this 
the  moment  ?  May  he  speak  ? " 
The  answer  was,  "  Yes,  he  may 
speak."  There  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  further  delay,  and  there 
were  some  things  that  might  be 
lost.  The  marvel  was  that  she 
had  been  able  to  proceed  thus  far 
unmolested ;  and  though  as  yet, 
thanks  to  her  own  discretion,  his 
simple-minded  relatives  regarded 
Germaine's  infatuation  merely  as 
a  harmless  boyish  malady,  still 
any  day  might  betray  her  own 
motives  a  little  too  early.  There- 
fore Maud  said  to  herself,  "  Yes, 
he  may  speak." 

"  I  won't  be  stopped  any  more," 
Germaine  was  hotly  declaring. 
"  You  know  what  I  want  to  say  ; 
it  is  nothing  particular,"  he  stam- 
mered, rosy-red  now  as  a  school- 
girl, and  tugging  away  at  an  un- 
happy button, — "  at  least  it  is  only 
that  I — no,  that  you  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  perfect 
woman  in  the  world,  and  that  I 


love  you  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together,  and  that 
you — no,  that  I " 

"Hush!"  said  Maud,  sharply 
turning  her  head,  "  what  is  that  1 " 

"  Nothing ;  I  suppose  you  want 
to  put  me  off  again  1 " 

"No,  I  don't;  indeed  I  don't; 
but  there  is  some  one  calling,"  and 
just  then  Lord  Kippendale's  voice 
was  heard  again  shouting  for  Ger- 
maine. "Something  has  hap- 
pened," said  Maud,  just  as  Lady 
Baby  had  said  to  herself.  "  Some- 
thing has  happened.  Lord  Ger- 
maine, you  must  go." 

Germaine  was  at  the  door  al- 
ready. "Wait  for  me  here,"  he 
called  back,  with  a  glance  of  des- 
perate entreaty.  "  I  daresay  it  is 
nothing  particular  and  I  shall  be 
back  directly.  If  you  mean  to  be 
good  to  me,  wait  for  me  here  !  " 

And  Maud  must  have  meant  to 
be  good  to  him,  for  she  waited. 
This  time  the  interruption  was  not 
of  her  making,  and  her  foot  tapped 
the  floor  impatiently  as  she  sat 
there  in  the  big  empty  dining- 
room  with  the  half-filled  flower- 
troughs  around  her.  But,  though 
she  waited  very  long,  Germaine 
did  not  come  back. 
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A    POLISH    NOVELIST — HENRYK    SIENKIEWICZ. 


IT  has  lately  been  remarked  in 
these  pages,  that  at  no  former 
period  has  foreign  fiction  received 
so  much  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  English  reading  public  — 
an  assertion  fully  corroborated  by 
numerous  recent  translations  from 
French,  German,  Norwegian,  Rus- 
sian, and  Hungarian  authors. 
This  newly  awakened  interest  in 
foreign  productions  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  healthy  and  hopeful 
sign  ;  for  our  countrymen,  who,  not 
without  reason,  are  often  accused 
of  being  too  exclusively  and  nar- 
rowly insular  in  their  literary 
tastes,  cannot  but  gain  from  con- 
tact with  a  wider  range  of  ideas 
and  the  revelation  of  the  interests 
and  emotions  by  which  millions  of 
their  fellow-creatures  are  swayed. 
Yet,  while  rejoicing  at  these  marks 
of  intellectual  progress,  we  cannot 
help  observing  that  the  works 
selected  for  translation  are  not 
always  those  most  deserving  this 
distinction,  and  that  the  tran- 
scriber often  leaves  pearls  un- 
heeded, while  offering  husks  or 
chaff  to  his  English  customer. 
Why,  for  instance,  while  the  com- 
pliment of  translation  is  paid  to 
so  many  trashy  French  novels  or 
ponderous  German  ones  —  why, 
while  Hungary,  Norway,  and  Rus- 
sia have  each  had  their  turn,  has 
such  scanty  notice  been  accorded 
to  Poland?  Yet  Poland  has  a 
literature  of  its  own,  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  that  of  Russia, 
and  few  nations  are  able  to  enu- 
merate such  a  brilliant  bevy  of 
writers  distinguished  in  the  field 
of  history,  fiction,  and  poetry. 


Russian  national  literature  is  not 
yet,  strictly  speaking,  a  hundred 
years  old,  while  in  Poland  letters 
have  flourished  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  with 
exception  of  Mickiewicz,  greatest 
of  Polish  poets,1  to  whom  has  al- 
ready been  conceded  a  foremost 
place  among  European  bards  of 
any  period,  Polish  literature  would 
seem  to  be  a  terra  incognita  to 
outsiders.  How  comparatively 
few  people  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, how  very  few  in  England, 
know  the  names  of  a  Rzewuski, 
Slowacki,  Kaczkowski,  Kraszew- 
ski,  Kollontaj,  Wislocki,  Korze- 
niowski,  or  Zaleski  !  though  many 
of  these  names  deserve  to  be  as 
widely  known  as  are  those  of 
Dumas  and  Turgenjew. 

I  have  purposely  placed  the 
names  of  Dumas  and  Turgenjew 
together,  because  the  writer  of 
whom  I  am  about  to  speak  unites 
many  qualities  of  both  these  cele- 
brated romancers,  which,  com- 
bined with  another  element — the 
spirit  of  Bret  Harte — have  made 
of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  the  first 
of  Polish  novelists,  past  or  pre- 
sent, and  second  to  none  now 
living  in  England,  France,  or 
Germany. 

Dumas,  Turgenjew,  and  Bret 
Harte— the  mixture  sounds  bizarre 
enough, — as  incongruous  in  theory 
as  a  dish  composed  of  salt  herring, 
pine-apple,  and  gingerbread;  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely to  this  combination  that 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz  owes  his  suc- 
cess. He  has  Dumas'  facility  for 
conceiving  and  carrying  out  a  com- 


1  Miss  Maude  Biggs  published  in  1882  a  good  English  translation  of  '  Konrad 
Wallewod,'  and  I  believe  that  the  same  lady  has  since  translated  '  Pan  Thadeus,' 
the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  work  of  Mickiewicz. 
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plicated  historical  romance ;  he  has 
much  of  Bret  Harte's  dry  humour 
and  laconic  pathos;  and  a  good 
deal  of.  Turgenjew's  melancholy 
suggestiveness,  with  some  of  his 
delicacy  of  touch. 

Leaving  Dumas  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  most  neutral  and  sub- 
ordinate ingredient  in  the  dish, 
nothing  at  first  sight  would  seem 
more  irreconcilable  thaii  the  Slave 
and  American  spirit.  The  result 
has  proved  this  to  be  otherwise. 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  born  in  1845, 
after  studying  at  the  University 
of  Warsaw,  spent  several  years  in 
California.  The  account  of  these 
travels,  published  in  a  Polish  news- 
paper, first  brought  him  into  no- 
tice ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Ameri- 
can influences  have  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  his 
peculiar  vein  of  talent.  The  prac- 
tical spirit,  the  caustic  dry  humour 
of  our  American  countrymen,  seem 
to  have  given  force  and  precision 
to  the  Slave  character ;  and  that 
morbid  supersensitiveness  which 
is  the  defect  of  so  many  Russian 
and  Polish  writers,  has  here  been 
developed  to  a  more  realistic  sort 
of  pathos.  In  short,  while  losing 
none  of  their  national  characteris- 
tics, Sienkiewicz's  writings  have 
gained  other  qualities  which  make 
them  stand  out  from  the  work  of 
his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries in  a  new  and  original  light. 

His  sketches  and  novelettes 
were  collected  and  published,  in 
three  volumes,  in  1880 ;  but  it 
was  only  in  1884  that,  giving  his 
genius  full  scope,  he  produced  his 
first  great  work,  '  Ogniem  i  Mie- 
czem'  (Fire  and  Sword),  in  four 
volumes,  which,  by  the  unanimous 


verdict  of  competent  authorities, 
at  once  placed  Henryk  Sienkiewicz 
at  the  head  of  Polish  novelists, 
past  or  present.  This  first  work 
has  been  followed  by  two  sequels, 
'  Potop '  (Deluge),  and  c  Pan  WoJo- 
dyjowski '  (Sire  WoJodyjowski),  in 
three  volumes. 

These  three  historical  romances, 
whose  appearance  has  been  a  real 
event  in  Polish  literature,  cannot 
be  called  novels  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
rather  grand  historical  pictures, 
not  treating  merely  of  single  epi- 
sodes, but  unrolling  the  entire 
Polish  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  its  political,  intellec- 
tual, and  social  aspect.  In  the 
first  of  these  romances,  Sienkie- 
wicz describes  the  Cossack  wars 
under  King  John  Kazimir ;  in  the 
second,  the  subsequent  war  with 
Sweden ;  in  the  third,  the  Turkish 
invasion  of  the  West.  In  all  these 
works  we  see  the  Poles  as  they 
lived  and  breathed, — no  modern 
figures  masquerading  in  ancient 
costume,  but  each  single  character 
penetrated  to  the  core  with  the 
spirit  of  his  times ; l  we  see  them 
with  all  their  strength  and  their 
weaknesses,  their  virtues  and  faults 
— and,  as  regards  the  latter,  never 
yet  has  a  Polish  author  had  the 
courage  to  lay  bare  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  his  countrymen  so  piti- 
lessly, and  yet  so  impartially. 

His  masterly  style  is  well  cal- 
culated to  display  the  beauties  of 
the  Polish  language  to  their  full- 
est extent,  and  triumphantly  to 
demonstrate  its  superiority  to  all 
other  Slave  tongues.  His  descrip- 
tions of  nature  are  as  picturesque 
and  artistic  as  they  are  vivid ;  and 


1  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  lately  remarking  on  the  difficulties  of  diction  in  historical 
romance,  says  that  Thackeray  alone,  in  'Esmond,'  "has  solved  the  problem  of 
matching  the  style  and  the  period."  If  he  understands  Polish,  let  him  read  the 
works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  and  he  will,  I  am  sure,  acknowledge  that  this 
riddle  has  a  second  time  been  successfully  unravelled. 
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his  analysis  of  character — that  is, 
of  masculine  character — cannot  be 
overrated.  Every  single  figure 
of  his  frequently  overcrowded 
canvas  stands  out  before  us  in 
broad  relief — firm  in  outline,  deli- 
cate in  shading. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
Sienkiewicz,  as  a  writer,  has  not 
his  faults  like  other  people — 
faults  which,  however,  mostly 
arise  out  of  the  very  fertility  and 
richness  of  his  genius.  He  is 
sometimes  unnecessarily  lengthy 
in  his  treatment  of  historical 
episodes ;  his  heroes  are  occasion- 
ally just  a  little  bit  too  heroic,  and 
execute  such  numerous  and  sur- 
prising prodigies  of  valour  as  to 
recall  the  feats  of  Dumas'  three 
musketeers,  or  even  those  of  Baron 
Miinchhausen,  of  famous  memory. 
His  heroines,  on  the  contrary,  are 
often  uninteresting,  reminding  us 
of  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
least  successful  characters,  as 
E/owena  or  Brenda.  This  fault, 
most  perceptible  in  the  two  first 
romances,  is,  however,  redeemed 
in  the  third  work,  where  the 
author  has  shown  us  that  he  can, 
when  he  chooses,  paint  a  woman 
who  is  interesting  as  well  as 
merely  lovely  and  virtuous.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  love  seems  destined 
to  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
all  the  works  of  Sienkiewicz,  and 
we  feel  instinctively  that  he  is 
much  more  at  home  in  less  hack- 
neyed walks  of  life  than  in  ana- 
lysing the  tender  passion,  of 
which  he  merely  introduces  a 
sufficient  flavouring  to  suit  the 
palate  of  his  readers. 

Having  named  these  few  trifling 
blots  on  the  disc  of  his  sun,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said  against 
Sienkiewicz,  and  we  can  most 


heartily  endorse  the  assertion  that 
the  appearance  of  these  three 
novels  is  an  important  event, 
not  only  for  Poland  but  for  the 
entire  literary  world,  and  fail  to 
understand  why,  as  yet,  no  fitting 
translator  has  been  found  to  im- 
part these  masterpieces  to  the 
English,  French,  and  German 
public.1 

These  three  novels — forming  in 
reality  but  a  single  work — have, 
moreover,  been  written  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  have  a  distinct  ob- 
ject in  view.  An  important  and 
decisive  historical  period,  which 
yet  lives  in  the  memory  of  the 
Polish  people,  is  its  basis ;  and 
while  figures  and  scenery  belong 
to  the  past,  the  author  by  means 
of  them  demonstrates  to  the  pre- 
sent living  Polish  generation  the 
gradual  process  by  which  the  dis- 
solution of  Poland  was  brought 
about — a  catastrophe  to  which  the 
kings,  the  higher  and  lower  nobil- 
ity, and  the  clergy,  each  con- 
tributed their  share.  He  shows 
us  that  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and 
even  the  greatest  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm of  a  nation,  have  but  a 
negative  value  so  long  as  these 
fine  qualities  are  neutralised  by 
ambition,  dissension,  and  cupidity 
of  the  nobles.  He  clearly  proves 
to  his  people  that  the  downfall  of 
Poland  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
as  with  implacable  hand  he  un- 
veils the  ugly  sides  of  Polish 
history  before  their  eyes. 

To  attempt  to  sketch  even  the 
bare  outlines  of  this  work  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  review  is 
a  sheer  impossibility.  Without 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Polish  history  as  cannot  be  pre- 
supposed of  any  English  reader, 
he  could  not  grasp  the  plan  of  this 


1  A  German  translation  of  '  Ogniem  i  Mieczem  '  has  indeed  been  published 
within  the  last  year,  but  of  such  decidedly  inferior  and  slovenly  workman- 
ship as  to  be  of  comparatively  small  value. 
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gigantic  panorama,  peopled  with 
hundreds  of  figures  which  move 
through  dozens  of  skilfully  inter- 
woven incidents.  Our  object  be- 
ing, therefore,  rather  to  make  the 
English  reader  acquainted  with 
the  style  and  genius  of  Sienkiewicz, 
than  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  Polish 
history,  —  for  which  he  would 
hardly  thank  us, — it  will  better 
serve  our  purpose  to  analyse  one 
or  two  of  the  smaller  sketches, 
than  to  give  extracts  from  the  more 
voluminous  works. 

c  Bartek  Zwyci^zca '  (Bartek  the 
Victor)  is  the  story  of  a  Polish 
peasant  serving  in  the  Prussian 
ranks  during  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870.  Of  gigantic  stature, 
and  with  large  staring  eyes  which 
used  to  distend  inordinately  when- 
ever addressed,  he  was  nicknamed 
ox-eyed  Bartek  by  the  neighbours ; 
but  oftenest  he  would  be  called 
stupid  Bartek,  by  reason  of  the 
extraordinary  simplicity  of  his 
character.  Possessed  of  a  small 
peasant  property  in  the  village 
of  Pognebin,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Posen,  of  a  wife  named  Magda, 
and  a  son  called  Franczek,  Bar- 
tek's  life  had  been  a  peaceful  and 
uneventful  one,  till  suddenly  he  is 
summoned  to  join  his  regiment 
and  march  against  the  French. 

"  Magda,  on  reading  the  order,  be- 
gan to  swear.  'May  the  devil  take 
them !  May  he  strike  them  blind ! 
You  are  stupid,  I  know,  but  yet  I 
shall  regret  you.  Oh,  these  French ! 
they  will  not  spare  you.  They  will 
cut  off  your  head,  or  something 
else ! '  .  .  . 

"Bartek  knew  well  that  his  wife 
was  right ;  he  feared  the  French  like 
the  fire,  and  he  felt  both  anxious  and 
depressed.  What  have  these  French 
done  to  him  ?  "Why  should  he  go 
away  yonder?  For  what  reason? 
To  such  a  perfectly  unknown  country, 
where  he  will  not  find  a  single  ben- 
evolent soul.  Living  here  at  Pogne- 
bin, life  had  seemed  to  him  neither 
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good  nor  bad  ;  but  now  that  he  is 
ordered  to  leave  his  home,  he  realises 
that  it  is  better  here  than  elsewhere. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  it  is  fate, 
— he  must  go.  Bartek  embraced  his 
wife,  then  his  son  Franczek,  aged  ten, 
spat,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
left  the  cottage." 

The  village  tumult  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  recruits  is  vividly 
described  : — 

"Dogs  were  barking,  the  church 
bell  was  ringing.  The  curt  himself 
was  saying  the  prayers  for  the  agonis- 
ing, for  more  than  one  of  those  who 
are  going  to  war  will  return  no  more 
to  Pognebin.  The  war  takes  them 
all,  but  it  does  not  give  all  back 
again.  The  ploughshares  will  grow 
rusty,  for  Pognebin  has  declared  war 
to  France.  Pognebin  cannot  stand 
the  preponderance  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  has  taken  to  heart  the  affair  of 
the  Spanish  throne." 

At  last— 

"The  station  bell  is  heard,  the 
whistle  of  the  engine  from  afar,  its 
loud  breathing  always  coming  nearer, 
always  more  distinct.  It  is  the  war 
that  seems  to  be  approaching.  The 
bell  rings  for  the  second  time,  and  a 
tremor  runs  through  every  heart.  .  .  . 
The  women  begin  to  cry  out,  'They 
are  coming !  they  are  coming  ! '  and 
one  voice,  shriller  than  the  rest,  adds, 
'  The  French  are  coming  ! '  and  in- 
stantaneously panic  seizes  not  only 
the  weaker  sex,  but  also  the  future 
heroes  of  Sedan.  The  crowd  stag- 
gers ;  the  train  draws  up  before  the 
station.  Nothing  but  uniforms  arid 
red  caps  to  be  seen  at  each  window, 
a  regular  ant-hill  of  soldiers.  From 
the  vans  peep  out  the  oblong  lugu- 
brious bodies  of  black  cannons  ;  the 
tops  of  the  open  carriages  are  brist- 
ling with  a  forest  of  bayonets.  The 
soldiers  have  orders  to  sing,  and  the 
whole  train  vibrates  with  the  reson- 
ance of  their  strong  male  voices.  A 
certain  strength  and  power  seems  to 
emanate  from  this  long  train,  of 
which  the  end  cannot  even  be  per- 
ceived." 

The    recruits    are   formed    into 
2  M 
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order,  and  made  to  get  in ;  the 
engine  begins  to  pant  like  a 
dragon,  letting  out  clouds  of 
steam.  The  women's  lamentations 
reach  their  climax.  Some  cover 
their  faces  with  their  aprons ; 
others  stretch  out  their  hands 
towards  the  carriages  ;  choking 
voices  repeat  the  names  of  sons 
and  husbands. 

"'Farewell,  Bartek,'  cries  Magda 
from  afar,  *  and  do  not  stuff  your 
nose  there  where  you  are  not  obliged. 
May  the  Holy  Virgin Fare- 
well. O  my  God  ! ' 

" '  Only  take  good  care  of  the  cot- 
tage,' says  Bartek. 

"Suddenly  the  long  row  of  car- 
riages quivers,  the  waggons  bump 
against  each  other,  and  begin  to  move 
forward. 

" '  But  remember  that  you  have  a 
wife  and  child  ! '  cries  Magda,  trot- 
ting alongside  of  the  train.  'Fare- 
well. In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
farewell ! ' 

"  The  train,  moving  ever  faster, 
was  carrying  off  the  warriors  of 
Pognebin,  and  of  the  two  neighbour- 
ing villages.  .  .  . 

"  On  one  side,  Magda  returns  to 
Pognebin  with  a  crowd  of  other 
women  ;  towards  the  other  side  of 
the  world  flies  the  train — the  train 
all  bristling  with  bayonets.  Bartek 
is  in  it.  ...  Scarcely  can  he  still 
descry  the  village.  The  big  lime-tree 
has  assumed  a  grey  tint ;  the  church 
spire  casts  golden  reflexes,  for  the  sun 
is  striking  it  with  its  rays.  Soon  the 
lime-tree  has  melted  away  into  the 
air,  and  the  golden  cross  is  no  more 
than  a  little  shining  dot.  So  long  as 
this  dot  was  shining,  Bartek  looked 
at  it ;  but  when  it  too  disappeared, 
his  grief  knew  no  bounds.  A  great 
weakness  comes  over  him  ;  he  feels 
himself  lost.  Then  he  began  to  stare 
at  the  non-commissioned  officer,  for 
now  indeed  he  feels  that  only  God 
and  the  corporal  are  his  masters. 
The  corporal  will  now  have  to  decide 
whatever  is  to  happen.  Bartek  has 
no  longer  any  independent  will — any 


independent  understanding.  The  cor- 
poral is  sitting  on  the  bench  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  holding  his  musket 
between  his  knees,  his  grave  and 
anxious  face  often  veiled  by  clouds 
of  smoke.  Bartek's  eyes  are  not 
the  only  ones  fixed  on  this  figure  ; 
all  eyes  from  all  corners  of  the  car- 
riage are  watching  him.  At  Pogne- 
bin each  Bartek  and  Wojtek  is  master 
in  his  own  house  ;  each  one  is  obliged 
to  think  of  himself— for  himself  :  but 
now  that  is  the  corporal's  business. 
If  he  orders  them  to  look  to  the  right, 
they  will  look  to  the  right  ;  if  he  tells 
them  to  look  to  the  left,  then  it  will 
be  to  the  left." 

By -and -by  Bartek  begins  to 
talk  to  his  neighbour,  also  a  peas- 
ant from  Pognebin,  from  whom 
he  hopes  to  extract  some  informa- 
tion about  these  Frenchmen  whom 
they  are  going  to  kill.  What  sort 
of  people  are  they,  for  example? 
he  asks. 

"Wojtek's  sagacity  sees  here  a 
precipice  into  which  it  is  easier  to 
fall  head-foremost  than  to  escape  from. 
He  knew  well  that  Frenchmen  were 
Frenchmen.  He  had  heard  speak  of 
them  by  old  people,  who  had  said  that 
they  were  always  victorious  in  war  ; 
finally,  he  knew  that  they  were  very 
singular  beings :  but  how  explain  all 
this  to  Bartek,  so  that  he  might  un- 
derstand how  singular  they  were  1 

"  He  began,  therefore,  by  repeating 
the  question — 

"  '  What  sort  of  a  nation  are 
they?' 

"  'Well,  yes ' 

"Wojtek  only  knew  of  three  na- 
tions—  the  Poles  in  the  middle,  at 
one  side  the  Eussians,  and  at  the  other 
the  Germans.  But  of  these  Germans 
there  were  several  different  kinds. 
Wishing,  therefore,  to  be  more  dis- 
tinct than  exact,  he  said — 

"  '  What  sort  of  nation  are  the 
French?  How  shall  I  explain  it  to 
you?  They  are  also  a  sort  of  Ger- 
mans, only  they  are  still  worse.' 

"Then  Bartek  answered — 

"  'Oh,  carrion!'1 

"  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  felt 


1  A  Polish  exclamation  of  disgust. 
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only  an  indescribable  fear  of  the 
French,  but  now  this  Prussian  recruit 
conceived  a  great  patriotic  repugnance 
for  them.  However,  he  had  not  yet 
understood  everything,  so  he  asked — 

"  '  Then  the  Germans  are  going  to 
fight  against  Germans?' 

"Wojtek,  like  a  second  Socrates, 
chose  metaphorical  language,  as  he 
answered — 

"  '  Do  not  Lysek,  your  dog,  and  my 
Burek,  bite  each  other  ? ' 

"  *  Oh,  that  is  true.' " 

Wojtek  then  proceeds  to  a  ter- 
rific description  of  the  Frenchmen  : 
each  of  them  is  as  large  as  two  or 
three  ordinary  mortals  ;  they  have 
beards  like  the  Jews,  and  some  of 
them  are  black  as  the  devil : — 

" '  If  you  catch  sight  of  one  of 
them,  recommend  your  soul  to  God  ! ' 

"  '  But  then,  why  are  we  going  to 
them?'  asks  Bartek  in  despair. 

"This  philosophical  question  was 
perhaps  not  quite  as  senseless  as  it 
appeared  to  Wojtek.  .  .  . 

"  *  I,  too,  would  prefer  not  to  go. 
But  if  we  do  not  go  to  them,  they 
will  come.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  It  was  printed — you  read  it 
yourself — that  they  are  set  against  us 
peasants.  Folk  say  that  they  are  so 
greedy  of  our  land,  because  they  would 
export  our  Polish  brandy,  and  the 
Government  does  not  allow  it ;  that 
is  why  there  is  war.  Do  you  under- 
stand at  last  ? ' 

"  « Why  should  I  not  understand  ? ' 
answers  Bartek,  resignedly. 

"  Wojtek  went  on— 

"  '  They  are  as  voracious  of  women 
as  a  dog  of  bacon.' 

"  '  Then  they  would  not  even  spare 
Magda?' 

"  '  They  do  not  even  spare  the  old 
women.' 

"  '  Oh  ! '  cried  Bartek,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  say — if  that  is  the 
state  of  the  case,  then  I  shall  fight  with 
all  my  strength. 

"This  was  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  He  could  have  resigned  him- 
self to  the  exportation  of  Polish 
brandy ;  but  as  to  touching  Magda 
— perish  the  thought !  Bartek  now 
began  to  consider  this  war  as  an  im- 
portant personal  matter ;  and  think- 


ing over  it,  he  feels  reassured  by  the 
knowledge  that  so  many  arms  and 
cannons  are  going  to  defend  Magda, 
threatened  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
French.  He  tightly  clenches  his 
fists,  and  hatred  of  the  French  begins 
to  assimilate  itself  in  his  mind  to  his 
former  fear  of  them." 

On  nearing  the  frontier  they 
meet  other  trains  full  of  wounded 
soldiers.  At  sight  of  these  first 
bloody  fruits  of  war — of  the  pale 
agonised  countenances  and  gaping 
wounds — Bartek's  warlike  spirit 
flies  as  by  magic. 

" '  Come  here,  Wojtek,'  he  cries, 
horrified  ;  '  do  you  see  how  many  men 
the  French  have  spoilt  ?  .  .  .  Jesus  ! 
Maria !  Then  do  men  really  cut  each 
other  up  in  this  fashion  ?  At  home, 
when  one  man  beats  another,  the  gen- 
darme takes  him  to  the  judge  and  he 
is  punished.' 

" '  But  now,  the  man  who  can  best 
destroy  the  other  is  considered  to  be 
the  finest  man,'  replies  Wojtek,  sar- 
donically." 

Then  come  other  trains  full  of 
French  prisoners, — funny  insignifi- 
cant fellows,  as  Bartek  remarks; 
he  could  easily  knock  down  four 
of  them  at  one  blow. 

"  '  It  seems  that  the  race  has  degen- 
erated,' says  Wojtek,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment." 

The  Turcos  alone  inspire  Bartek 
with  some  dread,  but  they  must 
be  devils,  not  men,  he  thinks,  as 
he  suggests  to  his  companion  to 
try  the  experiment  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  against  them. 

The  battle  of  Gravelotte  is  so 
admirably  described,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  the  writer  not  to 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  it 
himself.  First  comes  the  long 
weary  period  of  inaction  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  so  far 
more  trying  to  the  courage  of 
brave  men  than  the  most  desperate 
struggle.  Bartek  and  his  com- 
panion stand  thus  for  hours  im- 
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movable,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
is  taking  place,  each  man  asking 
his  neighbour,  "  When  will  it  be- 
gin?" Then  a  vague  movement 
begins  to  be  felt — something  is  go- 
ing to  happen ;  it  is  fate,  perhaps 
death,  which  is  approaching.  The 
cracking  sound  of  muskets,  the 
thunder  of  cannons,  begins  to  draw 
nearer. 

"They  see  flying  towards  them 
something  which  looks  like  a  pale 
pink  rose,  like  a  little  cloud,  and  in- 
side this  cloud  it  whistles,  laughs, 
crackles,  and  howls.  '  A  grenade  ! ' 
the  peasants  cry  out.  This  bird  of 
war  flies  like  a  tempest,  approaches, 
falls,  and  explodes.  All  ears  are 
rent  by  a  terrible  crash,  as  though 
the  world  itself  had  been  shattered 
to  atoms,  and  there  is  an  air-current 
as  of  a  mighty  wind." 

They  are  soon  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  hurried  words  of  com- 
mand and  heavy  groans  all  around 
them.  The  ranks  draw  tighter 
together.  The  whistling  sound  is 
repeated — ceaseless,  terrible.  Dead 
men  are  pulled  aside  by  the  feet. 

" « Are  you  afraid  ? '  asks  Wojtek. 

"'Why  should  I  not  be  afraid?' 
answers  our  hero,  with  chattering 
teeth.  .  .  . 

"...  Despair  takes  possession  of 
the  soldiers,  and  exclamations  of  rage 
and  impatience  are  heard  in  the  ranks. 
If  their  commander  would  but  order 
them  to  advance,  they  would  do  so 
like  a  tempest.  They  can  hardly  re- 
main still.  One  of  the  soldiers  tears 
off  his  cap  suddenly,  and  throws  it 
down  violently  on  the  ground,  saying, 
'  The  goat  can  die  but  once  ! ' x 

"These  words  somehow  seemed  to 
remove  such  a  great  weight  from 
Bartek's  mind,  that  he  almost  ceased 
to  be  afraid.  For  if  the  goat  dies  but 
once,  then  nothing  very  important  is 
going  on  after  all,  it  would  appear. 
This  peasant  philosophy  is  better  than 
any  other  sort,  for  it  restores  the 


courage.  Bartek  had  known  quite 
well  before  that  the  goat  can  die  but 
once,  yet  it  was  pleasant  to  be  re- 
minded of  it  just  then,  and  to  feel 
convinced  of  it." 

Bartek's  turn  comes  at  last. 

"  In  his  heart  was  fear,  impatience, 
despair,  which  all  resolved  themselves 
into  one  sole  sensation  of  fury,  and 
when  the  music  strikes  up,  every 
nerve  in  his  body  distends  itself  like 
an  iron  wire.  His  hair  stands  on 
end,  and  from  his  large  ox-like  eyes 
shoot  fiery  sparks.  He  forgets  the 
whole  world,  he  even  forgets  to  re- 
member that  the  goat  can  die  but 
once,  as,  seizing  the  musket  in  his 
large  paws,  he  rushes  forward  with 
the  others.  Beaching  the  top  of  the 
hillock,  he  falls  at  least  a  dozen  times, 
bruises  his  nose,  and  covers  himself 
with  mud  and  the  blood  streaming 
from  the  nose.  But  onward  he  runs 
without  ever  drawing  breath,  panting 
furiously,  swallowing  the  air  open- 
mouthed.  He  distends  his  eyes  yet 
wider,  in  order  more  quickly  to  de- 
scry a  Frenchman  in  the  brushwood, 
and  he  catches  sight  of  three  of  them 
near  a  flag.  They  were  Turcos.  You 
think  perhaps  that  Bartek  was  afraid  ? 
No,  indeed ;  for  just  now  he  would 
seize  Lucifer  himself  by  the  horns. 
He  has  reached  them,  and  they  too 
throw  themselves  bellowing  upon  him. 
Two  bayonets  advance  towards  his 
breast ;  but  our  Bartek,  seizing  hold 
of  his  gun  by  the  muzzle,  swings  it 
on  high  :  he  repeats  the  blow,  .  .  . 
and  is  answered  by  a  horrible  crash 
— a  groan — and  two  black  bodies  fall 
down  in  convulsions.  At  the  same 
moment  a  dozen  comrades  arrive  to 
the  assistance  of  the  third  one,  who 
carries  the  flag.  Bartek  hurls  him- 
self on  them  like  a  fury.  They  fire — 
a  flash  and  an  explosion. 

" '  Missed  ! '  shouts  Bartek's  hoarse 
voice  through  the  smoke,  and  his 
musket  is  in  swing  again  with  ter- 
rible effect — a  fearful  weapon,  and 
again  he  is  answered  by  groans.  The 
Turcos  draw  back  in  awe  at  sight  of 
this  giant  beside  himself  with  fury; 
and  Bartek,  do  his  ears  hear  aright  ? 


1  Polish  proverb,  signifying  that  it  is  better  to  know  the  worst,  as  death  can 
come  but  once. 
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But  it  seems  to  him  that  from  each  of 
their  lips  comes  the  cry — 

"'Magda!  Magda  ! 3 

"  '  You  would  have  Magda  ! '  he 
bellows,  and  with  one  bound  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  his  foes." 

Luckily  other  Polish  soldiers 
come  up  in  time.  "  Hurrah  ! 
Bartek  !  "  they  cry ;  and  the  vine- 
yard soon  becomes  the  scene  of  a 
terrible  struggle,  accompanied  by 
the  cracking  sound  of  muskets 
and  the  feverish  respiration  of  the 
combatants.  Bartek's  fury  is  like 
a  hurricane.  Blackened  with  smoke 
and  gunpowder,  and  besmeared 
with  blood,  he  more  resembles  an 
animal  than  a  man;  caring  for 
nothing,  he  overthrows  men  at 
each  blow — he  breaks  heads  and 
weapons  alike,  as  he  moves  his 
hands  with  the  terrible  rapidity  of 
a  machine,  sowing  death  and  dis- 
aster. And  so  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  day  :  Bartek  takes  two 
cannons  and  three  flags,  and  at- 
tracts general  attention.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  engagement  the 
major  points  him  out  to  the  colonel, 
and  the  colonel  to  General  Stein- 
metz  himself.  He  is  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  these 
three  —  the  general  having  sug- 
gested that  he  should  on  the  spot 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  non- 
commissioned officer. 

"  *  Zu  dumni,  Excellenz '  (too  stupid, 
your  Excellency),  replies  the  Major. 

" '  We  shall  see,'  answers  his  Ex- 
cellency, and  he  turns  towards  Bar- 
tek. 

"  Bartek  does  not  know  what  is 
happening  to  him, — an  almost  un- 
precedented event  in  the  Prussian 
army,  the  General  is  going  to  speak 
to  a  simple  soldier.  This  will  be  all 
the  more  easy  for  his  Excellency,  as 
he  speaks  Polish.  Moreover,  this 
common  soldier  has  taken  three  flags 
and  two  cannons. 

"  '  Where  do  you  come  from  ? '  asks 
the  General. 


'  '  From  Pognebin,'  replies  Bartek. 
"  '  Good.     Your  name  ? ' 
"'  Bartek  Slowik.' 

"  '  Do  you  know  why  you  are  fight- 
ing the  French  ? ' 

"  ' I  know ' 

"'Then  say.' 

"  Bartek  began  to  stammer.  '  Be- 
cause— because '  Luckily  Woj- 

tek's  words  cauie  back  to  his  mind, 
and  he  blurted  out  very  quickly,  for 
fear  of  forgetting  them — 

"  *  Because  they  are  also  Germans, 
but  still  worse  vermin  than  the 
others.' 

"  The  facial  muscles  of  his  old  Ex- 
cellency begin  to  vibrate,  as  if  his 
Excellency  were  inclined  to  burst  out 
laughing.  Next  minute  his  Excel- 
lency had  turned  towards  the  major 
and  said — 

"  '  You  were  right,  sir.' 

"  Bartek,  perfectly  satisfied,  re- 
mained standing  before  the  com- 
mander. 

"  '  Who  won  the  battle  to-day  ? ' 
resumed  the  General. 

"  'I,'  replies  Bartek,  without  hesi- 
tation. 

"  His  Excellency's  face  begins  again 
to  quiver. 

"  '  Yes,  yes — you  !  Here  is  your 
reward  ; '  and  the  old  warrior  takes 
an  iron  cross  from  off  his  breast,  and 
bending  down  towards  Bartek,  fastens 
it  upon  him." 

The  colonel,  the  major,  all  the 
officers  down  to  the  corporal,  hasten 
to  follow  the  General's  example  by 
rewarding  Bartek  with  money. 
Every  one  laughingly  repeats  to 
him  that  he  has  won  the  battle, 
— every  one  except  Wojtek,  who 
alone  does  not  seem  quite  satisfied 
with  his  comrade's  behaviour.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  that  same 
day,  when  Bartek's  noble  counte- 
nance was  all  besmeared  with  Erb- 
senwurst,1  that  Wojtek  said  to 
him,  in  a  resigned  tone  of  voice — 

"'Oh,  Bartek,  how  stupid  you 
are  !  Stupid  !  stupid  ! ' 


Sausage  made  with  dried  peas — the  common  food  of  German  soldiers. 
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"'And  why?'  asked  Bartek, 
through  his  sausage. 

"'What  nonsense  did  you  jabber 
to  the  General  that  the  French  are 
Germans  ! ' 

"  '  But  you  said  yourself  that ' 

"'But  you  should  have  reflected 
that  the  General  and  his  officers  are 
also  Germans.' 

" '  And  what  does  that  matter  ? ' 

"  It  was  now  Wojtek's  turn  to 
stammer. 

" '  But  it  matters— that  though  they 
are  also  Germans,  it  was  not  quite — 
polite  to  tell  them  so.' 

"  'But  I  said  it  against  the  French, 
not  against  them.3 

" '  But  do  you  not  see ' 

"  Wojtek  stopped  short ;  evidently 
he  wanted  to  say  something.  He 
wanted  to  explain  to  Bartek  that 
before  Germans  one  must  not  abuse 
Germans,  but  his  tongue  got  en- 
tangled. He  could  not  explain  him- 
self." 

After  this  battle  Bartek  begins 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  war,  and  his 
letters  to  Magda  are  full  of  mar- 
tial eloquence.  He  distinguishes 
himself  in  several  other  engage- 
ments, and  though  he  never  is 
promoted,  he  is  decorated  over  and 
over  again.  In  one  letter  to  his 
wife  he  writes — 

"Wojtek  has  been  torn  into  two 
pieces  by  a  cannon-ball ;  but  war  is 
for  that — do  you  understand?  But 
he  was  stupid,  for  he  used  to  say 
that  the  Frenchmen  were  Germans, 
and  they  are  really  Frenchmen,  while 
the  Germans  they  are  our  people." 

On  one  occasion  only  does  Bar- 
tek's  patriotism  come  into  violent 
collision  with  his  military  disci- 
pline. A  detachment  of  his  regi- 
ment is  sent  against  a  band  of 
Franc-tireurs,  who,  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. Two  only  were  taken  alive 
by  Bartek 's  company,  and,  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  at  daybreak 
next  morning,  were  confined  over- 
night in  the  room  of  a  forester's 


cottage.  Several  sentries  were 
placed  at  the  door,  and  for  still 
greater  security  Bartek  was  or- 
dered to  remain  inside  the  room, 
near  a  broken  window.  This 
scene  is  so  pathetically  beautiful, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
it  here  in  great  part : — 

"Of  the  two,  one  was  no  longer 
young ;  his  moustache  was  already 
grizzled,  and  his  face  expressed  in- 
difference. The  other,  scarcely  past 
his  twentieth  year,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  fair  down  on  the  upper 
lip,  had  rather  the  face  of  a  young 
girl  than  of  a  soldier. 

"  '  All  is  at  an  end,'  said  the  younger 
man  ;  '  the  bullets  will  give  us  death, 
and  all  will  be  finished  ! ' 

"  Bartek  quivered,  the  musket 
trembled  in  his  hand  ;  the  young 
man  had  spoken  in  Polish. 

"  'As  to  me  I  do  not  care,'  returned 
the  other  apathetically.  '  Believe  me, 
it  is  all  one.  I  have  already  wan- 
dered about  the  world  so  much  that 
I  am  weary  of  it.' 

"  Bartek's  heart  bumped  even  more 
loudly  beneath  his  uniform. 

"  '  Listen,'  continued  the  elder  one, 
'  we  must  submit ;  if  you  are  afraid, 
think  of  something  else  or  try  to  sleep. 
Oh,  life  is  wretched  !  By  God,  I  do 
not  care  ! ' 

" '  I  regret  my  mother,'  returned 
the  young  man,  huskily. 

"  Here  to  calm  his  agitation,  or 
perhaps  in  order  to  cheat  himself, 
he  began  to  whistle.  He  suddenly 
broke  off,  and  said  in  accents  of  deep- 
est despair — 

"  '  May  thunderbolts  strike  me !  I 
did  not  even  say  good-bye  to  her.' 

"  '  You  ran  away  from  home  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  I  went ;  for  I  felt  certain 
that  the  Germans  would  be  defeated, 
and  that  afterwards  the  inhabitants 
of  Posen  would  be  happier.' 

" '  I  too  believed  it — and  now ' 

"  The  elder  man  sighed  and  lowered 
his  voice.  The  night  was  cold.  A 
small  drizzling  rain  swished  against 
the  window  from  time  to  time.  The 
forest  hard  by  was  black  as  ink.  The 
wind  was  whistling  in  the  corners  of 
the  room,  and  howling  in  the  chimney 
like  a  dog.  The  lamp,  hung  above  the 
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window  very  high  so  as  not  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  wind,  cast  a  fitful 
uncertain  light  over  the  room,  but 
Bartek  standing  just  below  was  in 
shadow. 

"And  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well 
that  the  prisoners  did  not  see  his 
face.  Strange  things  were  happening 
to  him,  and  his  brain  was  all  in  a 
whirl.  In  bewilderment  he  stared  at 
the  captives,  trying  to  understand 
what  they  were  saying.  So  they  had 
come  here  to  fight  the  Germans  in 
order  that  the  Poles  might  be  happier ; 
but  was  he  himself  not  fighting  the 
French  in  order  that  the  Poles  might 
be  happier?  And  these  two  are  to 
be  shot  to-morrow  !  What  does  this 
mean  ?  What  is  an  unfortunate  man 
to  think  of  all  this  ?  Suppose  he  were 
to  speak  to  them  ?  tell  them  that  he 
too  belongs  to  them  ?  that  he  is  sorry 
for  them!  Something  seemed  to  be 
strangling  his  throat  all  at  once.  And 
what  should  he  say  to  them  ?  Shall 
he  save  them  ?  Then  he  too  will  be 
shot  as  well.  O  God  !  what  is  hap- 
pening to  him  1  .  .  _  .  A  terrible 
sadness  comes  over  him,  from  afar, 
from  Pognebin.  Pity,  an  unknown 
chord  in  the  soldier's  heart,  begins  to 
vibrate,  loudly  calling  out,  *  Bartek ! 
save  them  !  They  are  your  country- 
men, they  are  Poles  ! ' — and  his  heart 
flies  towards  home,  towards  Magda, 
towards  Pognebin.  He  yearns  to- 
wards them  as  never  he  has  yearned 
before.  Oh,  he  has  enough  of  this 
France,  of  this  war,  of  these  battles  ! 
And  always  more  loudly  he  hears  the 
voice  saying,  '  Bartek,  save  them  ! ' 
Oh,  may  this  cursed  war  be  anni- 
hilated !  The  blackened  forest  out- 
side the  broken  window  is  groaning 
like  the  pine-trees  at  Pognebin,  and 
in  this  groaning  again  something 
seems  to  call — 

"  '  Bartek,  save  them  ! ' 

"What  is  he  to  do? 

"Shall  he  fly  with  them  to  the 
forest?  All  his  military  discipline 
recoils  at  this  idea.  ...  In  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  !  He 
can  but  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  to 
defend  himself  from  this  thought. 
He  a  soldier  to  desert  1  Never  ! 

"  The  forest  groans  ever  louder,  the 
wind  whistles  ever  more  sadly. 


"  The  elder  prisoner  says,  suddenly : 

" '  It  is  like  our  wind  at  home  in 
autumn.  .  .  .' 

" '  Leave  me  in  peace/  says  the 
younger,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"But  a  moment  later  he  repeats 
several  times  to  himself — 

" '  At  home,  at  home,  at  home  !  O 
my  God ! ' 

"  A  deep  sigh  is  lost  in  the  whist- 
ling wind ;  the  prisoners  are  silent 
again.  .  .  . 

"Bartek  begins  to  shake  like  a 
patient  in  a  fit  of  ague.  .  .  .  The 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man 
is  when  he  has  lost  account  of  his 
own  mental  state.  Bartek  has  stolen 
nothing,  and  yet  it  seems  to  him  that 
he  has  committed  a  theft,  and  is 
afraid  lest  he  be  found  out.  Nothing 
threatens  him,  yet  he  feels  horribly 
afraid  of  something.  .  .  .  Outside  the 
tempest  goes  on  increasing,  and  in  the 
whistling  wind  strange  voices  and  calls 
seem  to  multiply.  Of  a  sudden  Bar- 
tek's  hair  stands  up  on  end  under  his 
helmet.  ...  It  seems  to  him  that 
yonder,  in  the  damp  depths  of  the 
forest,  some  one  groans  and  repeats, 
'  At  home — home — home  ! ' 

"  At  last  his  presence  of  mind  re- 
turns to  him  ;  he  looks  and  sees  that 
the  two  prisoners  are  lying  down  in  a 
corner.  The  lamp  flickers,  the  wind 
still  howls  —  everything  is  in  good 
order. 

"The  light  is  falling  full  on  the 
face  of  the  young  prisoner.  It  is  the 
face  of  a  child  or  of  a  young  girl. 
But,  with  his  closed  eyes  and  the 
straw  under  his  head,  he  looks  like  a 
corpse.  Never  before,  in  his  whole 
life,  has  Bartek  felt  so  weighed  down 
by  sorrow. 

"  Meanwhile  the  elder  prisoner 
turns  round  painfully  and  says — 

"  '  Good-night,  Wladek.'  .  .  . 

"  There  is  silence  again.  An  hour 
passes ;  something  evil  is  happening 
to  Bartek.  The  wind  is  now  dron- 
ing like  the  church  organ  at  Pogne- 
bin. The  prisoners  are  quiet,  till  the 
younger  one,  raising  himself  with  an 
effort,  says — 

"  <  Charles  ? ' 

"  '  What  do  you  want  ? ' 

"  '  Are  you  asleep  ? ' 

"'No.'  . 
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"  '  Listen  —  I  am  afraid.  .  .  .  Say 
what  you  like  ;  but  I — I  am  going  to 
say  my  prayers.' 

"  '  Pray  then.' 

"  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name ;  Thy  kingdom 
come' — the  young  man's  words  are 
suddenly  checked  by  sobs,  but  still 
he  goes  on  in  broken  accents — 

"  *  Thy  .  .  .  will — be  .  .  .  done  1 ' 

" '  O  Lord  ! '  bellows  something 
within  Bartek's  breast.  « O  Lord  ! ' 
No,  he  can  hold  back  no  longer. 
Another  moment,  and  he  will  cry 
out,  '  Young  gentleman !  I  am  a 
peasant !  .  .  .  then  off  through  the 
window  to  the  forest  ...  let  happen 
what  may  ! ' 

"  But  measured  steps  are  now 
heard  approaching  ;  it  is  the  patrol 
coming  to  relieve  the  sentries.  .  .  . 
Next  day  Bartek  was  drunk  from 
morn  to  evening,  and  the  next  day 
again." 

In  spring,  the  war  being  at  an 
end,  Bartek  returns  to  Pognebin ; 
he  arrives  half-tipsy,  and  his  greet- 
ing to  Magda  is  mixed  with  Ger- 
man words  picked  up  in  the  army, 
and  which  he  employs  at  haphazard 
— as  "Links,  rechts — Heu  Stroh — 
Halt!  "  ("Left,  right— hay  straw- 
halt  !  ")  He  frequents  the  village 
tavern,  where  he  often  gets  drunk, 
and  is  there  regarded  as  a  great 
politician,  for  the  fame  of  his  ex- 
ploits has  preceded  him  to  Pog- 
nebin. He,  formerly  so  timid  and 
quiet,  now  puffs  himself  up  like  a 
turkey-cock,  and  draws  the  long- 
bow as  he  expatiates  on  the  Ger- 
man victories,  and  on  his  own 
share  in  them. 

"  On  hearing  him,  old  Maciej  Kierz 
shakes  his  head,  and  says — 

" '  Yes,  the  Germans  have  won  a 
terrible  war :  they  have  conquered, 
and  we  have  helped  them ;  but  shall 
we  gain  anything  by  it  ?  God  only 
knows.' 

"  Bartek  stared  at  him  with  great 
eyes. 

"  '  What  are  you  saying  1 ' 

"  '  The  Germans  never  respected  us, 


and  now  that  their  noses  are  up  so 
high  in  the  air,  as  if  they  do  not  even 
see  the  Almighty  before  them,  they 
will  despise  us  yet  more — even  now 
they  begin  to  despise  us.' 

" '  Oh,  that  is  not  true  !  '  said 
Bartek. 

"  Old  Kierz  was  such  an  authority 
at  Pognebin,  that  the  whole  village 
thought  after  his  head,  and  it  was 
almost  an  insult  to  contradict  him. 
But  Bartek,  too,  was  an  authority 
now,  for  he  was  the  victor. 

"He  was  regarded  with  surprise, 
with  indignation  even. 

" '  Why  do  you  dispute  with  Ma- 
ciej ?  What  are  you  to  do  so  1 ' 

"  '  What  do  I  care  for  Maciej  ?  I 
have  spoken  to  quite  other  people. 
Do  you  understand,  boys  ?  Have  I 
not  spoken  to  Steinmetz?  Was? 
Maciej  invents  all  that  stuff— he  in- 
vents. Now  the  Germans  will  be 
better  for  us.' 

"  Maciej  gazed  at  the  victor  for 
some  moments,  and  then  said — 

"  '  Oh,  how  stupid  you  are  !  ' 

"  Bartek  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist  till  glasses  and  bottles  jingled. 

"  '  Still  der  Kerl  da  !  Heu  Stroh !' 

"  '  Do  not  shout  so  loud.  Be  quiet. 
If  you  do  not  believe  me,  ask  the 
priest,  or  the  master  himself.' " 

But  Bartek  is  not  to  be  con- 
vinced. What  does  the  priest  or 
the  master  know  about  it  ?  Have 
they  been  to  the  war  ?  have  they 
talked  to  Steinmetz  ?  and  he  shows 
his  breast  covered  with  decora- 
tions in  proof  of  the  good  inten- 
tentions  of  Germany  towards  the 
Poles. 

Bartek,  since  his  return,  shows 
little  inclination  to  resume  his 
agricultural  labours,  or  to  relieve 
Magda  in  her  duties.  He  felt 
pains  in  his  back,  and  his  breath 
had  become  short.  He  remained 
whole  days  sitting  inertly  in  front 
of  the  cottage,  smoking  his  pipe, 
gazing  at  the  world  with  an  indif- 
ferent apathetic  stare.  He  looked 
like  a  man  from  whose  bones  the 
fatigue  had  not  yet  gone. 
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As  he  is  thus  sitting  one  day, 
his  son  runs  howling  up  to  him. 
The  German  schoolmaster  of  the 
village  has  given  him  a  box  on 
the  ear.  Magda  taunts  her  hus- 
band— what  is  the  good  of  his  hav- 
ing beaten  the  French,  if  now  a 
German  permits  himself  to  mal- 
treat their  child?  Is  that  the 
reward  of  his  fine  exploits? 

Thus  challenged,  Bartek  goes 
to  call  the  schoolmaster  to  account. 
Their  discussion  is  short  but  live- 
ly, and  ends  by  the  miscreant 
mentor  being  placed  by  Bartek 
head-foremost  in  a  pig's  pail  of  dirty 
water  —  Bartek  performing  this 
action  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  To  give  a 
sousing  to  an  insolent  German 
seems  a  trifle  to  the  victor  of 
Gravelotte  and  Sedan.  But  the 
German  authorities  see  the  matter 
in  a  different  light;  and  Bartek, 
marched  off  to  prison,  is  sentenced 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  ill-used 
family.  Stricken  down  by  fever 
in  the  sick  ward  of  the  jail,  he 
has  time  to  reflect  on  many  things 
in  his  lucid  intervals,  and  the  idea 
occasionally  recurs  to  him  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  fighting  the  French  so 
hard. 

In  the  meantime,  Magda  has 
got  into  other  financial  difficulties. 
During  the  past  winter  she  had 
been  obliged  to  borrow  money, 
and  now  the  term  of  renewal 
is  approaching.  A  neighbouring 
German  colonist,  who  has  long  had 
an  eye  on  Bartek's  little  property, 
offers  to  advance  the  sum,  and 
Magda  imprudently  accepts,  hav- 
ing nowhere  else  to  go  to,  as  their 
master,  the  proprietor  of  Pognebin, 
is  away  from  home. 

But  soon  the  master  returns, 
bringing  with  him  a  pretty  young 
wife.  She  has  pity  on  Magda's 
distress,  and  promises  to  help 


them.  Through  her  intervention 
Bartek  is  provisionally  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  the  kind-hearted  lady 
even  promises  to  obtain  from  her 
husband  the  money  required  for 
the  debt.  But  the  elections  are 
approaching,  and  there  are  two 
candidates  for  Pognebin, — Jarzyn- 
ski,  the  Polish  proprietor,  and  a 
German  named  Schulberg.  Mad- 
ame Jarzynska,  the  pretty  young 
wife,  goes  round  the  cottages  to 
persuade  the  peasants  to  vote  for 
her  husband  ;  but  when  the  polling 
day  comes,  the  German  candidate 
is  elected,  for  Bartek  along  with 
many  others  unexpectedly  vote 
for  Schulberg  against  their  own 
Polish  master.  Threatened  by  the 
Prussian  authorities,  they  had  not 
dared  to  do  otherwise. 

Bartek  is  now  a  lost  man.  He 
must  be  indeed  a  hopelessly  per- 
verted and  ungrateful  character 
thus  to  turn  against  his  benefactors. 
Even  the  tender-hearted  Madame 
Jarzynska  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him. 

Autumn  brings  a  splendid  har- 
vest, but  it  is  of  no  use  to  Bartek 
and  Magda,  whose  little  property 
has  just  passed  into  the  hands  of 
their  covetous  German  neighbour. 

The  story  concludes  with  a  mel- 
ancholy picture :  a  man,  woman, 
and  child  are  walking  along  the 
highroad  towards  the  town  in  a 
small  drizzling  rain.  The  man  is 
bent  and  feeble-looking,  like  an 
aged  man  rather  than  one  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  the  woman  is  crying 
bitterly.  Bartek,  Magda,  and 
Franczek  are  going  to  the  town, 
for  the  victor  of  Sedan  and  Grave- 
lotte has  to  discharge  the  rest  of 
his  prison  term.  This  is  all  the 
poor  hero  has  gained  by  the  Franco- 
German  war ! 

Numerous  other  sketches  of 
Sienkiewicz  deserve  to  be  known. 
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Of  these,  '  Szkice  We.glem  '  (Char- 
coal Sketches),  '  Stary  Sluga '  (The 
Old  Servant),  and  its  sequel, 
'  Hanna,'  are  among  the  best. 
Profoundly  pathetic  is  likewise 
the  'Memoirs  of  a  Tutor' — the 
story  of  a  Polish  boy  at  a  Russian 
gymnasium,  who  succumbs  to  the 
effects  of  over-study  and  injustice. 
Also  the  '  Latarnik,'  the  tale  of  a 
Polish  lighthouse  watchman  on  a 
rocky  island  off  the  coast  of  Pan- 
ama, whose  solitary  existence  is 
one  day  brightened  by  the  present 
of  a  book — the  poetical  works  of 
the  great  Mickiewicz.  Absorbed  in 
their  perusal,  he  lets  the  signal- 
lamp  go  out,  and  is  discharged  in 
consequence.  Though  now  bereft 
of  the  means  of  earning  his  bread, 
the  blow  fails  to  crush  him,  and 
he  leaves  the  lighthouse  with  the 
precious  volume  pressed  tight 
against  his  heart,  feeling  that  he 
has  gained  a  treasure  which  amply 
compensates  him  for  all  reverses 
of  fate. 

Most  of  these  smaller  stories  of 
Sienkiewicz  have  a  tragic  ending 
— none  more  so  than  '  Janko  Mu- 
sikaiit '  (Janko  the  Musician),  a 
little  poem  in  prose  only  a  few 
pages  long,  but  so  absolutely  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  that  many  people 
consider  it  to  carry  off  the  palm 
over  all  other  works. 

The  story  begins  with  Janko's 
birth  :— 

"  He  came  into  the  world  so  weak, 
so  small  and  puny,  that  the  gossips 
assembled  round  the  bed  shook  their 
heads  ominously  over  mother  and 
child.  The  blacksmith's  wife,  wisest 
among  them,  began  to  comfort  the 
patient  after  her  fashion. 

"'Wait  a  bit,'  she  said.  'I  shall 
light  a  blest  candle — for  you  are  near 
your  end,  neighbour  —  so  make  you 


ready  for  another  world.  "We  must 
send  for  the  priest  to  give  you  absolu- 
tion of  your  sins.' 

" '  Bah  ! '  said  the  second  one  ;  '  and 
the  youngster  must  be  baptised  at 
once,  for  he  cannot  hold  out  till  the 
cur 4  arrives.  Mark  my  words,  we 
shall  be  lucky  if  his  soul  does  not 
haunt  the  place  as  an  imbaptised 
imp!'1 

"  At  these  words  she  lighted  a  blest 
candle,  took  the  child,  and  sprinkled 
it  so  vigorously  with  holy  water  that 
it  blinked  with  its  eyes,  as  she  said — 

" '  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  give  thee  the  name 
of  Jan.  And  now,  Christian  soul, 
return  whence  thou  hast  come. 
Amen!'" 

But  the  little  Christian  soul 
shows  no  inclination  to  comply 
with  these  injunctions  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  infant  begins  to  kick  with 
its  feeble  legs,  and  to  cry  in  a  weak 
plaintive  voice,  like  the  mewing 
of  a  cat.  A  week  later  the  mother 
is  going  about  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred ;  and  Janko,  whose  life 
seems  at  first  to  hang  by  a  thread, 
reaches  his  tenth  year.  He  re- 
mains weak  and  under-sized,  with 
hollow  cheeks,  and  a  tangled  mop 
of  bleached  fair  hair,  from  which 
peep  out  two  large  staring  eyes. 
Ever  since  his  eighth  year  he  was 
sent  as  herdsboy  to  the  forest, 
and  Providence  alone  prevented 
him  from  being  eaten  by  a  wolf. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent child,  his  mother  was  not 
proud  of  him,  neither  did  any  one 
expect  much  good  of  him.  For 
one  thing  only  he  displayed  ex- 
traordinary interest,  and  that  was 
music.  He  hearkened  attentively 
to  every  sound  and  note  in  field 
and  forest,  and  the  older  he  grew 
the  more  did  these  things  absorb 
him.  When  sent  to  the  wood  to 


1  The  belief  that  the  souls  of  unbaptised  children  are  apt  to  roam  about  rest- 
lessly, is  prevalent  in  Poland. 
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pluck    berries,    he   would    return 
empty-handed,  saying — 

"  '  Mother,  mother  !  something  in 
the  forest  was  singing  so  beautifully. 
Oh,  oh !' 

" '  I  shall  make  you  sing  pre- 
sently, you  good  -  for  -  nothing  imp,' 
cried  the  mother,  angrily,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  make  music  on  his  back 
with  the  cooking-ladle. 

"The  youngster  roared,  and  pro- 
mised not  to  listen  any  more  ;  but 
yet  he  always  kept  thinking  to  him- 
self how  beautifully  the  forest  had 
sung  and  sounded.  .  .  .  Who  and 
what  was  singing  1  He  hardly  knew. 
The  pine  -  trees,  the  beeches,  the 
birches,  the  thrushes  —  everything 
chanted  and  carolled.  The  whole 
forest  was  singing  !  And  the  echo 
too.  ...  In  the  meadows  the  grass- 
blades  were  singing  ;  in  the  garden 
behind  the  cottage  the  sparrows 
twittered  till  the  cherry-trees  shook 
again.  At  night  he  heard  all  manner 
of  voices,  such  as  can  only  be  heard 
in  the  country ;  and  when  set  to  work 
at  the  dunghill,  he  thought  to  hear 
the  wind  playing  through  the  prongs 
of  the  pitchfork.  When  the  over- 
seer surprised  him  standing  thus 
idle,  with  flying  hair,  listening  to  the 
wind  playing  on  the  wooden  pitch- 
fork, he  laid  his  leather  thong  about 
the  boy's  shoulders,  and  gave  him  a 
few  stripes  as  keepsake.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain.  The  people  nicknamed 
him  Janko  the  Musician.  .  .  .  His 
mother  durst  not  take  him  to  church 
for  fear  of  scandalising  the  congrega- 
tion, for  whenever  the  organ  began  to 
drone,  his  eyes  would  start  almost  out 
of  their  sockets,  or  they  sparkled  and 
shone  as  if  lighted  up  by  the  reflec- 
tion from  another  world." 

The  night  watchman  going  his 
rounds  often  surprises  a  little 
figure  crouched  down  outside  the 
village  tavern,  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  music  within,  and 
chases  him  home  with  threats  and 
curses,  where  he  lies  awake,  still 
hearing  in  fancy  the  strains  he  has 
been  listening  to.  Janko's  great- 
est happiness  is  when  he  can  hear 


the  fiddlers  on  occasion  of  a  wed- 
ding or  harvest  feast.  After  it  he 
used  then  to  crouch  whole  days 
behind  the  big  stove  without 
speaking  a  word — merely  staring 
out  with  eyes  that  glistened  like 
those  of  a  cat  in  the  darkness. 
The  greatest  ambition  of  his  life 
was  to  possess  such  a  fiddle — a 
board  that  could  be  made  to  sing. 
How  was  he  to  procure  one  ?  He 
fashioned  for  himself  a  sort  of  in- 
strument out  of  a  piece  of  board, 
with  some  horse-hairs  stretched 
across  it,  but  it  would  not  play  as 
well  as  the  violins  in  the  tavern ; 
it  could  only  produce  a  faint  buz- 
zing sound,  like  the  distant  hum- 
ming of  midges.  Yet  he  played 
on  it  from  morn  to  night,  even 
though  it  brought  him  so  many 
knocks  and  blows  that  his  body 
soon  resembled  a  bruised  unripe 
apple.  But  he  could  not  keep  from 
it — it  was  just  his  nature.  He 
grew  thinner  and  weaker  day  by 
day;  his  eyes  were  larger,  his 
cheeks  more  hollow.  Neglected 
and  ill-nourished,  he  lived  almost 
solely  upon  raw  turnips,  and  upon 
his  burning  craving  to  possess  a 
real  fiddle. 

The  climax  in  poor  Janko's 
short  life  is  brought  about  by  a 
violin  belonging  to  the  footman 
in  the  great  house  hard  by,  with 
which  this  domestic  used  occasion- 
ally to  amuse  his  comrades  or 
serenade  his  sweetheart.  Squat- 
ting among  the  creepers  which 
overhung  the  pantry  window, 
Janko  had  many  a  time  previously 
listened  to  its  strains. 

One  evening  the  pantry  was 
empty.  The  family  was  travelling 
abroad,  and  so  the  footman  was 
probably  engaged  in  flirting  with 
the  girls  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  Janko,  peeping  in  at  the 
window,  sees  the  fiddle  hanging 
against  the  wall,  distinctly  visible 
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in  the  light  of  the  full  moon, 
which  is  weaving  a  halo  about  it. 
Touched  by  the  moonbeams,  the 
screws  are  shining  like  glow- 
worms, and  the  bow  hanging 
alongside  is  changed  to  a  silver 
wand.  Some  magic  is  here  at 
work,  for  it  seems  to  Janko  as 
if  the  violin  were  detaching  itself 
from  the  wall,  and  were  hovering 
towards  him. 

Torn  between  longing  and  dread, 
an  irresistible  attraction  draws 
him  at  last  into  the  room,  through 
the  open  window,  and  crawling  on 
hands  and  feet  he  has  reached  the 
object  of  his  desire.  The  moon  is 
now  covered  by  a  cloud,  and  all  is 
in  darkness,  when  suddenly  the 
silence  is  broken  by  a  single  plain- 
tive note,  like  the  cautious  twang- 
ing of  a  string — and  a  loud  coarse 
voice  calls  out  to  ask  who  is  there  ? 
A  light  is  struck,  and  Janko,  ap- 
parently detected  in  the  act  of 
stealing  the  violin,  is  seized  and 
dragged  next  day  before  the  village 
bailiff.  He  is  pronounced  too 
young  to  be  put  in  prison — a  good 
flogging  is  all  he  will  require,  for 
which  purpose  he  is  given  over  to 
Stach,  the  night-watchman. 

"  Stach  nodded  with  his  stupid 
brute-like  pate,  took  Janko  under 
his  arm  like  a  young  puppy,  and 
carried  him  into  the  barn.  Either 
the  child  did  not  comprehend  what 
was  being  done  to  him,  or  else  he 
was  too  much  terrified  to  move  ;  he 
said  no  word,  and  only  peered  about 
him  like  a  startled  bird.  How  should 
he  guess  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  him  ?  Only  when  Stach,  on  reach- 
ing the  barn,  seized  him  with  his 
fists,  stretched  him  on  the  ground, 
and,  raising  the  little  shirt,  began  to 
swing  the  rod,  did  poor  Janko  cry 
out — 

"  '  Mother  ! '  and  after  each  blow 
he  cried  out  again,  *  Mother  ! '  but 
always  with  softer  and  weaker  voice, 
till  after  a  good  many  blows  he  was 
silent,  and  called  on  his  mother  no 


more.  .  .  .  Poor  Janko  !  Poor  little 
cracked  violin  !  .  .  .  Thou  stupid  ! 
thou  wicked  Stach  !  thus  to  belabour 
a  child,  and,  moreover,  one  so  weak 
and  puny,  whose  life  has  always  hung 
but  by  a  thread  ! 

The  mother  came  at  last  and  took 
the  boy,  but  she  had  to  carry  him 
home.  .  .  .  Next  day  Janko  rose  no 
more,  and  on  the  third  day  he 
breathed  his  last.  .  .  . 

"  The  sparrows  were  twittering  in 
the  cherry-tree  before  the  window  ; 
a  ray  of  sunshine  pierced  the  case- 
ment, gilding  the  boy's  tangled  fair 
hair,  and  touching  the  pale  face  in 
which  no  drop  of  blood  would  seem 
to  be  left.  This  ray  of  sunshine  was 
like  a  path  prepared  for  conducting 
the  little  soul  to  its  destination.  'Tis 
well  for  him  to  wander  in  Death  by 
a  golden  pathway,  for  his  path  in  life 
has  been  rough,  and  strewn  with 
thorns.  The  hollow  chest  still  falls 
and  rises  feebly,  and  the  child's  face 
shows  him  to  be  yet  conscious  of  the 
sounds  of  the  outer  world,  reaching 
him  through  the  open  window.  It 
is  evening,  the  peasant  girls  coming 
back  from  the  hayfield  are  singing, 
and  from  yonder  stream  comes  the 
sound  of  vibrating  reeds.  For  the 
last  time  Janko  is  listening  to  the 
village  concert.  .  .  .  Near  to  him  on 
the  coarse  blanket  lies  the  little  board 
strung  with  horse-hairs.  Suddenly 
the  dying  face  is  transfixed  with  light, 
and  the  pale  lips  whisper — 

"'Mammy!' 

"  <  What  is  it,  little  one  ? '  asks  the 
mother,  in  a  voice  choked  with  sobs. 

"  *  Mammy,  dear  !  Will  the  good 
God  give  me  a  real  fiddle  when  I  go 
to  heaven  ? ' 

" '  He  will,  my  child,  He  will,'  re- 
turns the  mother.  She  could  not  say 
more,  for  out  of  her  dull  impression- 
less  heart  the  weight  of  sorrow  sud- 
denly breaks  forth.  She  can  only 
groan,  '  O  Jesus,  Jesus  ! '  and  falling 
with  her  face  against  the  cupboard, 
she  begins  to  cry  out  like  a  crazy  wo- 
man, or  like  one  whom  Death  is  rob- 
bing of  its  most  precious  treasure.  .  .  . 

"And  Death  did  rob  her  of  it. 
When  she  raised  her  head  again  and 
looked  upon  the  child,  the  eyes  of  the 
little  musician  were  open  but  fixed, 
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his  face  grave,  gloomy,  and  set.  The 
sunbeam  had  gone  from  the  room.  .  .  . 

"Next  day  the  gentlefolk  returned 
from  their  journey  to  the  great  house, 
and  the  young  lady,  talking  on  the 
terrace  with  her  bridegroom,  is  loud 
in  her  praise  of  Italy — what  a  beauti- 
ful country  !  A  land  of  artists  and 
musicians  !  How  delightful  it  must 
be  to  discover  these  talents,  and  de- 
velop them  ! 

"  Meanwhile  the  birch  -  trees  are 
rustling  sadly  over  little  Janko's 
grave."4 

We  said  before  that  Polish  fic- 
tion is  unknown  in  England,  but 
that  was  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for 
which  we  beg  to  apologise.  It  is 
the  Polish  fiction-writer,  not  the 
fiction  itself,  who  is  unknown  to  us. 

The  story  of  Janko  the  Musician, 
for  instance,  has  been  read,  and 
doubtless  admired,  by  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  never  even  heard 
the  name  of  Sienkiewicz.  Dressed 
in  English  garb,  and  with  altered 


names  and  scenery,  it  has  been 
turned  to  good  account  by  one 
of  our  best  known  contemporary 
novelists,  whose  originality  would 
appear  to  be  much  on  a  par  with 
his  honesty.  Of  his  ingenuity 
alone,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained; and  we  often  have  had 
occasion  to  admire  his  admirable 
skill  in  palming  off  whole  pages 
of  Gogol  or  Kraszewski  upon  a 
guileless  British  public,  which 
never  suspects  the  English  roast- 
beef  with  which  it  is  nourished  to 
be  Russian  caviare  in  disguise. 

To  this  deft  weaver  of  foreign 
fabrics,  therefore,  the  latest  pro- 
ductions of  the  Polish  muse  cannot 
fail  to  prove  a  very  tap-head  of 
fiction ;  and  from  the  three  histor- 
ical romances  of  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz it  will  be  easy  for  him  to 
extract  material  sufficient  for  the 
construction  of  a  dozen  average 
English  novels. 
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I  TEACH  English,  my  native 
language,  in  a  small  Austrian 
town.  Having  no  competitor,  I 
give  a  good  many  lessons,  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  season. 
People  here  are  very  eager  for 
the  study  of  languages,  provided 
that  the  terms  are  moderate ; 
meaning  by  moderate  terms, 
eighteenpence  or  two  shillings  at 
the  utmost  per  lesson.  Fortu- 
nately living  is  cheap  enough  in 
this  country,  and  I  somehow  or 
other  manage  both  to  pay  my  own 
way  and  to  provide  for  my  wife 
Lisbeth  into  the  bargain.  And 
by  carefully  abstaining  from  all 
pleasures,  and  eschewing  plays, 
concerts,  and  excursions,  we  even 
find  means  to  lay  by  about  ten 
pounds  a-year ;  which  will  enable 
me  to  retire  from  my  labours  with 
a  capital  of  £500,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty.  By  that  time  I  think  I 
shall  have  had  enough  of  teaching 
Ollendorff. 

When  I  said  that  we  enjoy  no 
pleasures,  I  meant  no  costly  ones. 
Lisbeth,  my  little  German  "Frau," 
has  her  knitting  at  home,  and  an 
occasional  walk  abroad  in  the 
public  gardens  with  me;  not  to 
mention  a  few  visits  now  and 
then  2  from  her  female  friends. 
And  I, — well,  my  hobby  is  phil- 
osophy. From  Kant  to  Fichte, 
from  Fichte  to  Hegel,  and  then 
back  again  to  Kant ;  such  is  my 
way  of  spending  my  leisure  hours. 
I  am  of  course  an  Idealist,  a  Trans- 
cendentalist ; —  the  doctrine  has 
something  inexpressibly  soothing 
to  my  mind.  To  think  that  all 
things  are  identical  with  me,  and 
that  I  am  identical  with  every- 
thing else,  takes  away  the  sting 
from  poverty,  and  the  shame  from 
humiliation.  "  Think  of  the  Non- 


Ego,"  says  the  Master,  "  you  have 
it  at  once  in  your  own  mind  ;  it  is 
you.  Think  of  your  Ego,  and  it 
is  no  longer  the  subject,  but  the 
object  of  thought,  the  Non-Ego." 
When  Count  Donnerwetter  again 
and  again  forgets  to  pay  the  few 
florins  that  he  owes  me,  and  of 
which  I  stand  in  need,  is  it  not  a 
sweet  consolation  to  reflect  that 
want,  florins,  lessons,  and  Count 
Donnerwetter  himself,  are  all  just 
such  modifications  of  me,  as  any 
fancy  that  might  flash  through  my 
brain  ?  And  when  Frau  Brum- 
mer,  with  her  sour  smile,  reminds 
me  that  I  came  last  time  five 
minutes  too  late,  by  setting  a 
watch  on  the  table,  and  saying 
how  highly  her  daughters  appre- 
ciate my  teaching,  and  how  vexed 
they  would  be  to  lose  even  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  why  should  I 
bite  my  lips  and  feel  the  smart  so 
keenly  1  Having  created  Frau 
Brummer,  my  mind  naturally 
makes  her  act  in  accordance  with 
her  character ;  and  I  ought  to  feel 
pleased  at  having  struck  her  off  so 
well.  Unluckily  I  do  not  realise 
all  this  deeply  enough.  In  time, 
perhaps,  I  may.  Still,  after  the 
occurrences  that  I  have  now  to 
relate,  I  really  do  not  think  that 
I  ever  shall. 

I  generally  have  plenty  of  les- 
sons from  November  till  the  be- 
ginning of  May  ;  after  which  date 
they  begin  to  fall  off,  because  of 
the  successive  departure  of  most 
families  to  their  country  seats. 
This  year  it  was  not  so.  I  had 
about  ten  hours  daily,  well  taken 
up  by  my  work,  until  the  very  end 
of  May ;  but  I  could  not  give  up 
Hegel  on  that  account.  Strong 
black  coffee  acts  most  powerfully 
against  sleep;  and  every  night  I 
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continued  my  intellectual  revels 
long  after  my  dear  little  brown- 
eyed  Lisbeth  had  sunk  into  slum- 
ber. Nothing,  as  may  be  conceived, 
was  better  fitted  to  refresh  me 
after  the  weary  dreary  hours 
spent  over  Ollendorff  and  Ahn. 
Strange  to  say,  even  this  did  not 
quite  succeed  in  refreshing  me. 
In  spite  of  the  calming  influence 
of  idealism,  I  was  fast  growing 
more  and  more  nervous.  The 
slightest  noise  upset  me,  the  veri- 
est trifle  irritated  me ;  and  more 
than  once  I  started  up  in  the  dead 
of  night,  fancying  myself  called  by 
an  awful  voice.  But  June  was  at 
hand ;  and  we  had  already  decided 
that,  as  soon  as  my  last  lessons 
came  to  an  end,  Lisbeth  and  I 
should  spend  the  holidays  with  a 
friend  who  lived  in  the  country. 

One  day  I  was  walking  out  with 
a  pupil,  to  give  him  an  hour  of 
English,  of  fresh  air,  and  of  ex- 
ercise at  the  same  time,  when  I 
suddenly  heard  my  name,  and  saw 
a  young  student,  whom  I  knew, 
running  towards  me.  "  Herr 
Professor,"  said  he,  "  would  you 
kindly  step  in  at  my  uncle's  for 
a  minute  1  There  is  an  English 
gentleman  who  has  just  come,  and 
would  like  to  be  shown  through 
the  town."  I  knew  what  this 
meant ;  but  such  an  invitation  to 
"  do  the  honours "  of  the  place 
was  not  to  be  refused.  I  found 
that  the  gentleman  particularly 
wished  to  see  the  mine  of  rock- 
salt,  which  is  not  far  off,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  extensive  and 
the  oldest  one  in  the  world ;  and 
having  never  seen  it  myself,  was 
much  delighted  at  the  idea  of  go- 
ing. But  it  was  not  the  visitors' 
day ;  so  I  had  to  run  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  and  wire  a  request  for 

admission,  Mr being  unable 

to  remain  with  us  longer  than  one 
day.  I  note  all  this  down,  in 
order  to  point  out  that  I  had  a 


great  deal  of  trouble  and  worry 
about  it,  and  was  quite  as  much 
tired  and  heated  as  pleased,  when 
we  finally  got  into  the  carriage, 
and  drove  off  to  the  mines.  In- 
deed I  remember  that  I  had  a  sort 
of  dizzy  feeling,  with  flashes  before 
my  eyes. 

Of  course  we  both  very  much 
admired  the  chapel,  hewn  entirely 
out  of  rock-salt,  with  its  salt  stat- 
ues of  saints,  kings,  and  queens, 
all  sparkling  in  the  light  of  the 
torches  or  the  Bengal  fires ;  the 
long  corridors,  all  of  massive  salt, 
supported  upon  pillars  of  salt ;  and 
the  immense  hall  where,  on  stated 
festivals,  hundreds  of  couples 
dance  to  the  music  of  the  or- 
chestra, or  to  the  sound  of  the 
miners'  voices.  But  what  struck 
us  most  of  all  was  the  lake — the 
dim,  dark,  mysterious  lake,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  mine ;  a  true 
"  Stygian  pool  "  ;  over  which  we 
were  ferried  in  the  blaze  of  three 
successive  Bengal  fires — red,  green, 
and  dazzling  white. 

And  here,  upon  this  weird  ex- 
panse, began  the  astonishing — the 
word  "  astonishing  "  is  too  weak, 
I  ought  almost  to  say  "  incredible  " 
— chain  of  adventures  which  I 
have  to  relate. 

I  was  bending  down  over  the 
water  to  calculate  its  depth  at  the 
spot  where  we  were,  as  well  as  I 
could  guess  by  the  white  flame  of 
the  Bengal  fire,  when  all  at  once  I 
saw,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
a  face  looking  upwards  at  me.  A 
female  face ;  wonderful  in  its  clas- 
sic beauty.  It  was  quite  plainly 
to  be  seen ;  and  yet  it  was  not  out 
of  the  deep  shadow  that  the  side 
of  our  boat  cast  on  all  that  part 
of  the  lake.  The  light  that  shone 
upon  its  features  evidently  came 
from  elsewhere.  It  looked  up  at 
me ;  its  eyes  shone  into  mine.  I 
had  never  seen  nor  dreamed  of 
such  eyes  before.  Such  an  earnest 
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yet  passionless  expression  !  such 
depth  of  thought !  such  calm  sub- 
limity of  intellectual  life  !  One 
instant  more,  and  we  had  passed 
the  spot.  A  mad  desire  sprang 
up  within  me,  as  we  swept  by, 
and  I  with  difficulty  restrained 
myself  from  plunging  into  the 
water.  No  wonder  that  I  was 
excessively  absent-minded  all  the 
way  home ;  no  wonder  that  my 
curt  replies  were  noticed  by  my 
companion,  so  different  was  my 
behaviour  now  from  the  awkward 
self  -  consciousness  with  which  I 
had  at  first  spoken  to  him — for  my 
recluse  habits  give  me  a  very  em- 
barrassed demeanour  with  those 
whom  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
face  was  alone  in  my  thoughts  now, 
and  I  was  so  absorbed  as  even  to 
seem  unpolite.  I  remarked  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  stiffness  in  his  man- 
ner as  we  shook  hands  at  parting; 
he  was  no  doubt  offended.  But 
how  could  I  apologise  without  tell- 
ing him  what  had  happened  ?  and 
how  could  I  tell  him  or  anybody 
that  ? 

Could  it  have  been  all  a  delusion? 
a  hallucination  ?  A  hallucination  ; 
what  does  that  word  mean  ?  Are 
there  any  hallucinations  ?  They 
consist  in  taking  a  subjective  for 
an  objective  appearance,  you  will 
say.  But,  according  to  the  Master, 
subjective  and  objective  appear- 
ances are  identical.  And,  setting 
his  theory  aside,  what  could  pos- 
sibly distinguish  this  vision  from 
reality  ?  Was  it  credible  that  my 
fancy  could  have  made  out  of  a  few 
ripples  on  a  white  stone  the  super- 
human beauty  which  I  beheld,  and 
the  glance  of  intelligence  that  she 
fixed  upon  me  1  for  of  this  last 
point  I  am  absolutely  sure.  Take 
any  hypothesis,  and  you  must  ad- 
mit that  what  I  saw  was  as  real  as 
any  reality  could  be. 

Telling  Lisbeth  that  my  head 
ached,  I  went  to  bed — slept,  and 


dreamed  of  that  face.  Night  after 
night  I  dreamed  of  it;  day  after 
day  it  came  between  me  and  my 
pupils'  compositions  and  the  list  of 
English  irregular  verbs.  In  order 
to  keep  it  away,  I  tried  to  plunge 
deeper  still  into  philosophy  ;  but 
the  strange  expression  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Vision  was  ever  present,  ever 
full  of  meaning,  ever  seeming  to 
take  in  the  signification  of  all  that 
I  read.  As  the  days  went  by,  the 
desire  to  see  it,  if  possible,  once 
again,  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
more  and  more  overwhelming.  I 
at  last  resolved  to  return  to  the 
mine. 

But  how  could  I  possibly  go 
there?  What  pretext  on  earth 
had  I  for  visiting  a  mine  more  than 
twelve  miles  away,  and  in  which 
I  had  no  business  whatever? 
Necessity  has  no  law  ;  my  deter- 
mination was  paramount, — I  de- 
scended to  falsehood ;  and  my  poor 
unsuspicious  Lisbeth  never  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  I  was  deceiving 
her.  I  secreted  an  important  let- 
ter, and  told  her  that  it  was  lost ; 
that  I  knew  it  was  in  my  pocket 
on  the  day  I  went  down  into  the 
mine  ;  and  that  I  now  remembered 
how  a  paper,  which  I  then  thought 
of  no  consequence,  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  in  the  "  dancing-room  " ; 
I  even  recollected  the  exact  spot 
where  it  had  fallen.  In  short,  my 
stratagem  enabled  me  to  go  to  the 
mine  again ;  again  I  went  down 
into  that  splendid  and  murky 
region  of  crystals  and  darkness ; 
again  I  set  foot  on  the  ferry-boat ; 
with  what  mingled  feelings  of  hope 
and  fear,  strained  to  the  highest 
pitch,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. Now  we  are  nearing  the 
spot.  Here  we  are !  Nothing, 
alas  !  nothing.  Yes  !  there  she 
is,  looking  up  from  the  depths ; 
and  the  attraction  that  sways  me 
becomes  ten  times  more  irresistible 
at  the  sight.  And  now  we  are 
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passing — passing  by  ;  shall  I  lose 
her  for  ever  ? 

No! 

Hardly  aware  of  what  I  was 
doing,  I  had  plunged  into  the 
intensely  salt  water  and  struck 
the  bottom,  which  was  as  smooth 
as  glass — it  was,  in  fact,  a  mirror 
of  black  rock-salt,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt.  I  am  a  good  swimmer, 
but  some  drops  of  the  intolerable 
brine  had  entered  my  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  I  was  suffocating ;  so 
I  struck  out,  intending  to  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  in  another  second 
was  standing  upright,  half  out  of 
the  water,  that  proved  much 
shallower  than  I  at  first  thought. 
My  eyes  smarted  from  the  salt 
bath,  and  it  was  for  some  time  in 
vain  that  I  tried  to  open  them. 
When  at  length  able  to  do  so,  I 
opened  them  wide  indeed  with 
wonder  and  amazement.  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  mine,  but  in  an 
adjoining  cavern,  not  of  salt,  but 
of  grey  sandstone  rock ;  a  misty 
light,  that  came  from  a  sort  of 
luminous  cloud  hanging  close  to 
the  vaulted  roof,  enabled  me  to 
discover  the  harsh  angular  outlines 
and  crudely  shadowed  tints  of  the 
stone  walls  of  the  grotto.  I  was 
plunged  to  my  waist  in  a  small 
pool  or  well  of  salt  water  that 
communicated  with  the  lake  on 
the  other  side,  by  a  very  large 
outlet,  I  suppose,  or  how  could 
I  have  passed  through  so  easily? 
And  above,  seated  on  a  rude 
throne  of  the  same  grey  rock,  was 
the  very  Being  whose  face  I  had 
already  beheld,  fixing  her  calm 
steady  gaze  upon  me,  and  seeming 
to  read  all  my  thoughts. 

I  do  not  believe  in  descrip- 
tions. The  best  word-painting  is 
a  wretched  daub,  and  the  best 
description  can  at  most  make  the 
reader  regret  that  there  is  not 
an  illustration  in  its  place;  if  it 
awakens  that  feeling  in  him,  it 
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has  attained  its  highest  perfection. 
Still,  so  long  as  we  have  to  use 
words,  we  must  depict  objects  by 
their  means,  and  descriptions  are 
necessary  evils.  Besides,  though 
I  cannot  hope  to  convey  the 
slightest  conception  of  what  this 
unknown  one's  beauty  precisely 
was,  I  yet  may  give  a  faint  idea 
as  to  the  sort  of  beauty;  and  a 
few  lines  will  suffice. 

Her  shape  was  the  pure  clas- 
sical, immortalised  by  Grecian  art; 
as  was  the  face,  so  was  the  whole 
body  :  nothing  could  be  more  per- 
fect. Her  colour  corresponded  in 
perfection  to  her  shape ;  it  was 
everywhere  just  what  it  should  be, 
blending  the  varied  intensity  of 
each  hue  into  the  grand  harmony 
of  the  whole :  from  the  faint  pink 
dye  and  the  blue  veins  of  her  nude 
feet  to  the  ripe  rosy  tint  of  her 
lips  and  the  dark  azure  of  her 
eyes,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  ideally 
right.  And  her  movements  !  Few 
people  are  aware  (though  all  must 
feel  it  more  or  less  instinctively) 
how  great  a  charm  accrues  even 
to  plainness  itself,  when  set  off  by 
graceful  motions.  And  she  was 
all  grace.  Her  garment,  a  long 
mantle  of  some  unknown  silvery- 
white  tissue,  was  almost  always 
moving,  now  covering  one  part 
and  now  another,  but  ever  with 
such  exquisite  ripples  and  undula- 
tions, with  such  a  combination  of 
elegance  and  artlessness,  that  even 
those  attitudes  which  would  have 
appeared  affected  in  any  other, 
seemed  natural  and  were  pleasing 
in  her.  But,  above  all,  there  was 
that  characteristic  I  had  seen  in 
the  mirror  at  the  bottom  of  the 
salt  lake  :  the  intellect  —  keen, 
strong,  and  astonishingly  sublime 
— that  shone  with  such  intense 
splendour  on  every  feature  of  her 
countenance.  Had  she  been  de- 
formed in  shape  and  faded  in 
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colour;  had  even  her  movements 
been  ungraceful  and  awkward,  I 
verily  believe  that  I  should  still 
have  thought  her  supremely  beau- 
tiful while  that  expression  re- 
mained. 

And  nevertheless,  though  in  all 
the  glow  of  my  first  enthusiastic 
admiration,  I  felt  that  there  was 
something  wanting. 

I  of  course  took  in  at  a  few 
glances  the  details  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which,  with  all  my  endeavours 
to  be  short,  has  occupied  so  many 
lines.  She  manifested  neither  sur- 
prise nor  anger,  nor  indeed  any 
kind  of  emotion  whatever.  I 
durst  not  address  her,  but  slowly 
crept  out  of  the  briny  pool,  know- 
ing not  what  awaited  me.  She 
spoke :  in  what  soft,  clear,  full 
tones  !  With  what  perfection  the 
sound  bore  out  the  meaning  of 
each  word  !  It  was  a  true  delight 
to  hear  her. 

"You  need  not  tell  me  who 
you  are;  I  know.  I  was  expect- 
ing you  :  I  am  Calypso." 

Instinctively  I  raised  my  hand 
to  my  forehead,  with  a  stupefy- 
ing sense  of  bewilderment.  "  Could 
this  be  all  a  dream  ?  Was  it  a 
reality  1  Or,  if  neither,  was  I  .  .  ." 
"  No,"  she  replied  to  my  own  in- 
ward question;  "no,  you  are  not 
mad.  Far  from  it ;  you  are  a 
highly  favoured  mortal.  I  am 
Calypso — the  hidden  one.  Since 
Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  no  one  has  ever 
seen  me  as  you  see  me  now.  For 
when  the  race  of  men  multiplied 
above  ground  so  exceedingly  that 
solitude  in  my  isle  of  Ogygia  be- 
came impossible,  I  departed  thence, 
and  have  ever  since  dwelt  here. 
Neither  do  the  miners  disturb 
me;  I  am  near  them,  yet  alone. 
Well  do  they  know  that  their  vein 
of  salt  is  exhausted  where  this 
rock  begins." 

I  had  recovered  enough  courage 
by  this  time  to  gaze  steadily  and 


scrutinisingly  upon  her.  Lisbeth, 
my  dear  little,  brown-eyed,  soft- 
hearted wife,  had  lately  been  read- 
ing the  adventures  of  Telemachus 
with  breathless  and  naive  interest 
in  my  company ;  and  now  these 
words  occurred  to  my  recollection  : 
"Elle  se  trouvait  malheureuse 
d'etre  immortelle."  But  neither 
on  her  lofty  brow,  nor  in  the  som- 
bre azure  of  her  eyes,  nor  round 
her  finely  chiselled  lips,  could  I 
discern  the  trace  of  aught  like 
love  or  sorrow,  or  anything  but 
Thought. 

"  So,"  continued  she,  answering 
as  though  she  read  into  my  soul,  "  I 
do  not  seem  to  you  to  be  wretched 
because  I  am  immortal.  And  you 
are  right.  I  never  loved  Odysseus. 
Fate  brought  him  to  me,  fate  took 
him  away;  even  as  fate  has  led 
you  hither,  and  will  also  take  you 
away.  For  my  nature  is  such  that 
it  allows  of  neither  love,  nor  hate, 
nor  admiration,  nor  contempt,  nor 
fear,  nor  anger,  nor  of  any  passion 
whatsoever :  only  of  undying  con- 
templation— contemplation  of  all 
that  is,  of  all  that  was,  and  also  of 
many  things  that  will  be." 

A  short  space  of  silence  ensued. 
The  words  of  Calypso  tempted  me 
to  speak  ;  but  I  feared.  "  Per- 
haps," said  I  to  myself,  "  she  will 
again  answer  my  thought  as  she 
has  already  done  ; "  but  she  was 
silent.  At  last,  making  an  effort, 
I  said  with  a  faltering  voice — 

"  Did  Homer  lie,  then,  O  Calyp- 
so 1 "  The  words  rang  strangely 
and  harshly  in  the  hollow  grotto, 
after  the  sound  of  her  own  melo- 
dious voice. 

"  No ;  but  he  was  misled.  That 
tradition  which  told  him  of  Odys- 
seus'intercourse  with  me,  had  taken 
it  to  be  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  what  it  was  in  truth.  What 
else  could  be  expected  from  men  1 
I  indeed  was  not  even  interested 
in  the  hero,  except  in  so  far  as  I 
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take   interest   in   all  things    that 
are." 

"  And  are  you  not  at  least  curi- 
ous to  know  ? "  I  inquired,  now 
less  timid.  My  analytical  and 
sceptical  temperament  had  begun 
to  be  roused.  I  expected  to  find 
in  her,  if  nothing  else,  one  desire ; 
and  if  one  desire,  one  love ;  and  if 
one  love,  one  passion. 

"  To  know  ?  But  I  do  know. 
I  know  all  that  is  and  all  that 
was.  All." 

I  believed  her.  Incredible  as 
her  assertion  may  appear,  I  had 
gone  too  far  not  to  believe  her. 
Besides,  what  she  said  was  in  such 
perfect  harmony  with  what  she  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  I  scarcely  felt 
any  surprise.  Still,  I  determined 
to  dispute :  I  had  not  graduated 
in  a  German  university  for  no- 
thing, and  I  had  many  a  time  dis- 
puted even  in  my  dreams. 

"  Do  you  know  all  that  is  to 
be  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No.  The  future  is  in  itself  no- 
thing but  a  sequence,  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  present 
and  the  past.  Who  knows  these 
last  perfectly,  knows,  it  is  true,  all 
their  relations.  And  could  I  pen- 
etrate infinitely  into  all  I  know 
of  what  is  and  what  was,  I  then 
should  behold  clearly  the  whole  of 
the  eternal  future.  But  the  sight 
of  my  mind  is  not  infinite." 

"With  you,"  I  retorted,  "life  is 
made  up  of  thought  and  contem- 
plation. Do  you,  then,  never  wish 
for  a  higher  life  ?  for  the  power  of 
penetrating  into  the  future  more 
perfectly  than  now  ?  " 

"  There  are  other  beings,"  she 
replied,  "  that  only  differ  from  my- 
self by  that  degree  of  thought 
which  they  possess,  and  I  do  not. 
Were  I  to  be  changed,  I  could  no 
more  continue  to  exist  than  the 
number  8,  if  it  were  to  become  9. 
Men  can  change  :  their  life  com- 
prises many  things  that  come  and 


go.  With  our  race,  all  things  are 
essential." 

By  this  time  I  had  recovered  from 
my  fear.  Had  she  taken  another 
tone,  or  even  spoken  on  a  different 
theme,  I  might  still  have  been 
cowed  in  her  presence;  but  this 
was  one  of  the  subjects  that  I 
loved  best.  I  glanced  at  her  body, 
so  beautiful  in  all  its  delicate  curves 
and  soft  wave  -  like  movements. 
Was  it  a  fantastic  body,  or  a  real 
one?  She  at  once  replied  to  my 
unuttered  question,  and  to  the 
chain  of  arguments  to  which  it 
led. 

"You  think  that  a  body  such 
as  mine  must,  if  real,  have  sensa- 
tions, and  so  feel  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  therefore  flee  pain  and 
seek  pleasure.  Well  argued — for 
a  mortal.  But  what  if  my  sensa- 
tions are  only  the  means  of  con- 
veying to  my  mind  the  whole  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  universe  1 
What  if  the  thrill  of  my  optic 
nerves,  interpreted  by  intellect, 
gives  me  to  know  all  visible  ap- 
pearances in  the  world,  even  to  the 
very  uttermost  regions  of  space  ? 
What  if  my  senses  are  all-perfect, 
but  mere  instruments  of  thought  ? 
.  .  .  I  cannot  enjoy  pleasure ; 
neither  can  I  suffer  pain." 

"Then  —  then  you  can  know 
neither  !  "  I  exclaimed,  pleased  at 
having  found,  as  I  thought,  that 
she  had  contradicted  herself.  I  was 
disappointed,  for  she  answered — 

"  You  do  not  understand.  I 
know  the  feeling  by  which  pleasure 
or  pain  is  caused  to  you  mortals  ; 
but  I  am  free  from  that  irresist- 
ible attraction  or  shrinking  which 
accompany  them  for  you,  and 
which  you  therefore  include  in  the 
sensation  itself.  Strike  me." 

I  stood  aghast.  I  would  as 
readily  have  committed  sacrilege. 

"  Touch  me,"  she  said  ;  "  if  you 
fear  to  strike,  touch  me." 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  satin- 
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white  shoulder.  It  was  warm, 
soft,  and  in  all  things  like  a  real 
human  body.  Did  she  feel  ? 

"  I  do ;  and  if  you  struck  at  me, 
I  should  be  aware  of  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow,  but  this  violence 
would  cause  me  no  pain." 

Reader,  excuse  me,  for  I  must 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  intensely 
curious,  and  unlike  most  men  in 
more  than  one  respect ;  and  here, 
I  confess,  my  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  me.  I  struck  her  twice 
— the  first  time  vigorously  enough, 
and  again  with  all  my  force.  Such 
a  blow,  levelled  at  a  man,  might 
have  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
Calypso  sat  unmoved,  and  went 
on  speaking  in  her  sweet,  full 
voice — 

"  Now  you  know  who  I  am  and 
what  I  am.  But  your  visit  to  me 
ought  to  be  of  some  avail ;  so  the 
Fates  have  decreed  it.  Take,  then, 
my  advice :  let  philosophy  alone ; 
that  way  madness  lies.  Do  not 
seek  to  find  out  the  how  and  the 
why  of  everything  —  or  of  any- 
thing. Above  all,  be  sure  you 
understand  Hegel  when  you  read 
him,  or  else  do  not  read  him  at 
all." 

"  But,"  I  exclaimed,  "  how  is  it 
possible  to  make  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Then  he  is  not  for  you.  Take 
to  mathematics,  physics,  science, 
art,  anything — but  let  alone  what 
you  do  not  understand." 

"  O  Calypso  !  "  said  I,  "  instead 
of  this  cold  advice,  help  me  to 
understand  him.  My  greatest 
difficulty " 

"  I  know  it  well.  c  How  can 
the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  be  one, 
when  you  cannot  help  distinguish- 
ing them,  and  setting  them  one 
against  the  other  1 '  To  this  ques- 
tion I  could  easily  reply,  but  only 
by  an  experiment — an  experiment 
that  might  possibly  render  you 
miserable  for  life." 

"  Try  any  experiment !     Let  me 


undergo  any  ordeal,  provided  it 
brings  me  nearer  to  the  goal!"  I 
exclaimed,  suddenly  raised  to  en- 
thusiasm at  the  prospect  before 
me. 

"  Hear  me.  This  experiment 
will  indeed  be  not  without  sweet- 
ness; you  will  have  to  take  both 
sweetness  and  bitterness  as  they 
come.  You  are  well  aware  how 
impossible  it  is  for  any  man  to 
find  his  ideal  of  sympathy  in  this 
world — to  discover  another  nature 
in  absolutely  perfect  agreement 
with  his  own.  I  am  not  your 
ideal.  The  attraction  you  felt  for 
me  was  merely  very  highly  wrought 
curiosity.  No  mortal  could  love 
an  absolutely  passionless  being, 
such  as  I  am.  No;  there  must 
be  something  that  answers  back 
from  one  to  the  other;  contrast 
amidst  harmony,  and  harmony  in 
the  very  midst  of  contrast,  is  essen- 
tial to  love.  You  know  how  beau- 
tiful the  red  poppies  look  in  the 
bright  green  corn-fields;  these 
colours  sympathise.  Between  them 
they  would  make  up  white — the 
perfect  colour.  And  so  of  any 
two  mortals  that  love  each  other ; 
one  must  be  the  other's  counter- 
part, so  that  their  union  may  form 
one  complex  but  perfect  being. 
Now  this  can  never  take  place. 
As  there  are  no  perfect  spheres, 
nor  squares,  nor  straight  lines,  so 
there  are  no  perfect  sympathies  in 
this  world." 

I  sighed.  How  true  were  the 
words  she  spoke  !  How  often  had 
I  quarrelled  with  my  dear  little 
wife,  my  own  Lisbeth  !  and  yet  I 
had  never  known  any  one  whose 
disposition  was  so  completely  con- 
genial with  mine.  Alas  !  in  every 
terrestrial  harmony,  there  must  be 
some  discord  now  and  then  ;  the 
happiest  are  only  those  with 
whom  it  is  rarest,  and  the  most 
wretched  those  with  whom  it  is 
most  frequent. 
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"  But,"  Calypso  went  on  to  say, 
after  a  pause,  very  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, "  I  have  the  power  to 
...  all  but  create  a  being  with 
whom  you  would  be  in  absolutely 
perfect  sympathy  —  sympathy  of 
mind  and  heart  and  fancy,  and,  in 
short,  of  all  things." 

These  were  startling  words.  If 
it  could  be  so  !  If  it  only  could  be 
so  !  But  what  did  that  mean,  "  all 
but  create  "  ?  And  how  could  such 
a  creation  be  possible,  when  she 
had  just  affirmed  the  contrary  ? 
Wondering  and  questioning,  hop- 
ing and  doubting,  I  looked  into 
her  impassible  face. 

"  Can  you  not  imagine  a  voice 
that  does  not  exist  otherwise  than 
in  your  sensation,  and  yet  that  you 
cannot  distinguish  from  a  real  ex- 
ternal sound  1 " 

"  I  can ;  and  indeed  I  have 
heard  such  sounds  very  frequently 
of  late." 

"  Can  you  not  fancy  a  colour  or 
a  shape  that  is  in  your  eye  alone, 
and  invisible  to  any  but  yourself?" 

"  I  can." 

"  Extend  this  to  all  other  sensi- 
ble appearances,  and  admit  that  I 
can  act  upon  your  senses,  so  that 
you  may  see,  hear,  and  touch  a 
being  that  has  no  existence  what- 
ever outside  of  you.  And  this  be- 
ing— a  fair  and  comely  maiden — 
will  be  in  all  things  your  exact, 
perfect,  and  ideal  counterpart  :  so 
that  you  cannot  choose  but  love 
her,  and  love  her  as  you  never  have 
loved  before,  and  never  will  love 
again." 

"  Do  this,  O  Calypso,  and  I  will 
adore  you  !  "  cried  I,  falling  on  my 
knees. 

"  Your  adoration  is  a  quite  irrel- 
evant matter,  and  I  am,  as  I  said, 
absolutely  indifferent  to  it.  I  do 
these  things,  not  to  please  you,  but 
because  it  is  written  that  it  will 
be  so,  if  you  choose.  Do  you 
choose  ? " 


I  believe  that,  had  I  ever  seen 
the  slightest  touch  of  anything 
human  in  this  Calypso,  I  should 
have  fallen  madly  in  love  with  her. 
Happily  for  my  peace,  she  was 
utterly  superhuman  in  all  things, 
and  thus  dead  to  me.  There  was 
an  odour  of  death  in  her  wisdom, 
in  her  grace,  in  her  very  beauty 
itself.  I  admired  indeed,  but  love 
was  impossible.  Ashamed  to  have 
knelt  before  her,  I  rose  and  an- 
swered— 

"  Yes,  I  choose.     Let  it  be  so." 

"  And  you  take  the  consequences 
upon  yourself  ? " 

"I  do ;  whatever  those  conse- 
quences may  be." 

"  Turn  towards  the  far  end  of 
this  cavern,"  said  she,  rising  from 
her  seat  as  she  spoke.  I  obeyed. 
Only  the  wall,  a  wall  of  grey  sand- 
stone, was  to  be  seen.  Laying 
her  hand  upon  my  head,  she  com- 
manded me  to  look  steadfastly,  ,and 
to  desire  mightily  ;  and  as  her  deli- 
cate fingers  pressed  downwards,  I 
felt  an  unknown  force  pervade  all 
my  frame.  All  grew  darker  and 
darker  around  me;  still  I  con- 
tinued to  look  towards  the  farther 
end  of  the  cave,  though  I  could 
scarcely  see  it  for  the  gathering 
shadows.  Suddenly,  springing 
forth  out  of  the  thickest  black- 
ness, there  appeared  a  white-robed 
form.  It  approached. 

"  I  come ;  for  you  have  called 
me." 

What  a  strange  sensation,  not 
unlike  an  electric  shock,  though 
infinitely  pleasing,  shot  through 
me  as  I  heard  that  voice,  as  I  saw 
that  shape !  Yet  she  was  not 
beautiful.  At  least  the  classic 
splendour  of  Calypso's  form  cast 
her  entirely  into  the  shade.  The 
features  were  all  a  little — a  very 
little — irregular  ;  and  I  had  just 
gazed  with  such  admiration  upon 
faultless  regularity !  There  was, 
besides,  a  slight  want  of  harmony 
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in  the  colour  of  her  cheeks,  in  the 
movements  of  her  limbs. 

Her  eyes  were  grey — deep  and 
dreamy  one  minute,  lively  and 
laughing  the  next ;  her  thick  hair, 
arched  eyebrows,  and  long  eye- 
lashes were  of  a  very  dark  brown, 
almost  black.  Altogether  she  was 
rather  an  enigmatical  sort  of  per- 
son, from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view;  for  in  every  part  of  her 
there  was  something  wanting, 
though  so  little  that  it  was  hard 
to  say  what.  But  this  little  lack 
of  harmony  with  the  absolute  fit- 
ness of  things  was  in  such  perfect 
agreement  with  my  own  imperfect 
nature,  that  one  glance  at  her  suf- 
ficed to  kindle  a  fire  in  my  heart. 
As  she  came  towards  me,  she 
blushed  slightly;  and  then — per- 
haps this  was  the  cause  of  what  I 
felt — her  eyes  flashed  as  she  glanced 
at  me ;  only  for  one  instant,  how- 
ever— the  next,  they  were  hidden 
under  her  drooping  lids.  Here,  O 
here,  was  life  !  Here,  O  here,  was 
love  ! 

Calypso  said  :  "  Come  hither, 
Psyche,  for  by  this  name  shall 
we  henceforth  call  you  ; — because 
in  truth,  soul  and  body,  you  are 
nothing  but  the  soul  of  this  man 
that  stands  here.  Such  you  are, 
such  you  remain ;  and  if  you 
vanish,  you  vanish  into  his  soul, 
even  as  the  morning  cloud  melts 
into  the  morning  air,  out  of  which 
it  has  come  forth." 

Psyche  smiled.  Lost  memories 
of  the  past !  And  I  shall  never 
see  that  smile  again  ! 

She  said :  "Most  happy  am  I 
to  be  of  him,  to  belong  to  him, 
and  to  vanish  into  him,  if  ever  I 
must  vanish."  Sweet  confidence, 
sweet  love — sweet,  above  all,  after 
the  calm,  unchangeable,  thoughtful 
face  of  Calypso  !  I  already  thought 
her  less  beautiful  than  Psyche. 
My  reason  told  me  I  was  wrong ; 
but  the  heart  is  stronger  than  the 


mind  at  times,  and  has  reasons  of 
its  own  that  Reason  itself  cannot 
comprehend. 

"  Give  me  your  right  hand,  each 
of  you,"  said  Calypso.  "As  it 
is  written,  so  let  it  be.  She  is 
yours,  and  you  are  hers :  be  it 
as  the  Fates  have  spoken,  and  as 
you  yourself  have  freely  willed. 
Be  happy  in  each  other,  you  who 
are  not  other,  but  only  one  being ; 
be  happy  until  this  fiction  of  other- 
ness shall  disappear — disappear  for 
ever  !  And  now,  see ;  I  make  for 
you  other  appearances — the  vision 
of  a  paradise,  wherein  you  may 
live."  Waving  her  hand,  she  sat 
down. 

I  looked  around  me.  All  was 
changed — all  but  Calypso  and  the 
rock  on  which  she  sat  enthroned, 
and  the  briny  well  into  which  she 
gazed  with  such  untiring  stead- 
fastness. On  all  sides  spread  a 
vast  landscape,  fertile  as  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  with  vast  groves 
of  fruit-trees,  verdant  grassy 
swards,  hills,  and  valleys :  there 
were  sinuous  brooks  at  our  feet, 
warm  balmy  breezes  around  us, 
and  a  blue  sky  overhead.  But 
all  that  was  to  my  bliss  only  as 
the  golden  frame  of  some  great 
masterpiece  of  art ;  for  my  own 
Psyche  was  by  my  side,  and  we 
wandered  forth  together  hand  in 
hand. 

By  degrees  we  began  to  hold 
converse  with  each  other.  She 
indeed  seemed  somewhat  shy  at 
first — not  so  very  shy,  however. 
For  when  I  asked  her  if  she  feared 
me,  she  looked  up  and  answered, 
with  a  sly  sidelong  glance — 

"  Calypso  says  that  I  am  you  ; 
and  how,  then,  could  I  be  afraid 
of  myself?" 

I  am  very  brusque  in  manner, 
and  little  versed  in  the  gentle  art 
of  courtship.  My  next  question 
was,  point-blank — 

"  Do  you  love  me  ? " 
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"  I  must  love  myself.  I  cannot 
help  it." 

"  With  all  your  heart  1 " 

11  With  all  my  heart." 

I  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  with 
her  hand  still  in  mine,  whilst  she 
reclined  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
and  looked  up  into  my  eyes  with 
such  rapture  beaming  from  hers, 
that  I  was  ten  times  more  happy 
to  think  that  I  was  the  cause  of 
such  bliss.  And  yet,  I  musingly 
said  to  myself,  is  she  happy  ?  Is 
all  this  but  a  seeming  ?  This 
hand  that  I  clasp,  and  that  clasps 
mine  so  lovingly ;  this  heart  that 
I  feel,  that  I  FEEL  !  beating  against 
my  heart ;  these  lips  that  answer 
my  questions  with  sweet  replies, 
and  my  kisses  with  tender — oh  so 
tender  !  —  kisses  ;  this  delicious 
delicacy  and  modesty,  so  wonder- 
fully blended  with  the  strongest 
and  most  overwhelming  passion, — 
is  all  this  a  mere  vision,  a  delu- 
sion, a  phantom  of  my  brain  ?  I 
will  not  believe  it.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it. 

And  yet,  thought  I,  what  is  the 
alternative,  if  she  be  anything 
more  than  this  1  I  have  duties  to 
fulfil,  I  have  made  vows  that  I 
must  keep;  I  may  love  no  other 
being,  as  I  have  sworn  to  love  my 
Lisbeth.  Whatever  I  do,  that  let 
me  do  in  all  honour.  I  must 
think  this  over  more  deeply.  Is 
not  all  that  I  now  experience 
mysterious  and  supernatural1?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  so  wonderful 
a  being  as  she  who  calls  herself 
Calypso — a  being  whom  I  know 
to  be  more  than  mortal  —  may 
really  possess  those  occult  powers 
which  she  professes  to  employ  ? 
And  if  so,  Psyche  is  ...  nothing  ! 
Nothing  ?  And  can  I  love 
Nothing  ? 

"Dearest,"  said  I,  aloud,  "tell 
me  the  truth  :  I  must  know  it. 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that 
you  are  only  an  appearance — an 


unreal  ghost.  Is  this  not  a  trick 
played  upon  me  by  Calypso? 
Were  you  not  somewhere  before 
you  came  up  out  of  the  darkness 
that  environed  me?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  speak  the  truth," 
she  answered,  simply.  "As  for 
me,  I  can  well  bear  the  thought 
of  being  only  an  appearance,  so 
long  as  that  appearance  is  a  part 
of  you.  I  love  you  so  dearly  ! " 
she  added,  blushing  and  hiding  her 
face  for  an  instant.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued she,  suddenly  raising  her 
head,  while  her  features  were  lit 
up  with  a  radiant  expression  that 
I  have  rarely  seen  on  any  other 
face,  and  never  to  such  advantage 
as  on  hers  ;  "  but  I  really  was — I 
must  have  been — somewhere  before 
I  was  called  up  out  of  the  darkness. 
I  have  a  vague  knowledge  of  hav- 
ing existed,  and  of  having  some- 
how been  present  at  many  scenes. 
How  else  could  I  remember  so 
well  such  a  number  of  events  and 
places  that  crowd  to  my  memory 
while  I  speak  with  you  ? " 

"  What  events,  dear  Psyche  ? 
And  what  places  ?  "  I  asked,  much 
surprised  and  interested. 

She  then  described  to  me  many 
scenes  and  persons,  all  of  whom,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  I  perfectly 
recognised  as  scenes  and  persons  I 
had  known  or  seen  during  my  past 
life.  She  did  not  know  every  one, 
however,  as  became  plain  to  me  by 
questioning  her  discreetly ;  and  I 
found  that  nothing  was  present  to 
her  memory  of  that  which  I  myself 
wished  to  forget.  With  this  ex- 
ception, her  reminiscences  were, 
in  every  case,  the  supplements  of 
mine.  When  I  had  thus  found 
out  that  her  recollections  were  so 
abundant  and  so  vivid,  we  often 
had  long  conversations  together 
about  times  gone  by.  She  always 
took  great  interest  in  whatever 
I  told  her,  and  said  that  when 
I  spoke  I  always  recalled  half- 
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forgotten  incidents  to  her  mind, 
which  was  the  exact  description  of 
the  effect  that  her  own  conversation 
produced  upon  me.  We  never  could 
speak  of  anything  that  was  entire- 
ly unknown  and  totally  strange  to 
either  of  us.  Our  talk  combined 
the  pleasure  of  recalling  what  was 
familiar  with  the  charm  of  learn- 
ing what  was  new.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  we  enjoyed  piecing 
together  our  reminiscences  of 
those  novels  which  "  we  "  (or  I  ? ) 
had  read  in  old  days.  When  they 
had  been  perused  slowly,  or  read 
several  times  over,  we  could  re- 
member nearly  all ;  but  when  read 
very  fast,  or  without  interest,  our 
joint  endeavours  could  only  repro- 
duce a  very  faint  outline. 

Shall  I  say  a  word  of  our  dis- 
cussions 1  She  enjoyed  philosophy 
exceedingly  —  and  how  could  it 
have  been  otherwise  ? — but  mostly 
took  the  opposite  view  to  mine ; 
and  I  always  found  that  the  objec- 
tions which  she  brought  forward 
had  been,  at  some  time  or  other, 
uppermost  in  my  own  mind. 
Sometimes  she  ended  by  acquiesc- 
ing in  my  views — sometimes  she 
demurred.  Often  enough  she  held 
her  ground  tenaciously  to  the  very 
last,  and  I  invariably  found  that 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  my 
opinion  was  not  very  different 
from  hers.  And  not  unfrequently, 
tired  with  the  dryness  of  the  dis- 
pute, she  would  start  up  and  run 
away  to  hide  in  the  nearest  orange- 
grove,  and  when  I  came  in  pursuit, 
pelt  me — the  saucy  Psyche  ! — with 
a  volley  of  the  oranges  that  she  had 
plucked,  taking  good  care  all  the 
time,  however,  to  send  them  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Oh,  these  were  happy  times — 
happy,  happy  times  !  Were  they 
perfectly  happy  ?  the  reader  may 
perhaps  inquire.  Most  undoubt- 
edly they  were.  What  more  could 
I  wish  for?  She  had  just  that 


beauty  which  I  loved  above  all, 
if  I  did  not  admire  it  most.  She 
loved  me  —  unaffectedly,  fondly, 
ardently.  Her  mind  was  a  trea- 
sure to  mine,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  mine  was  a 
treasure  to  hers  :  my  very  char- 
acter and  temperament  was  the 
converse  of  hers,  and  our  mutual  de- 
fects counterbalanced  one  another. 
For  instance,  I  am  slowly  roused  ; 
but  when  roused,  I  easily  carry 
things  to  excess.  Whereas  a 
trifle  sufficed  to  put  her  spirits 
in  motion ;  but  she  never  went 
too  far.  And  yet,  such  is  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature,  that  I 
sometimes  fancied  myself  not  quite 
happy.  What,  then,  did  I  regret1? 
I  ought  to  blush  while  I  record  it, 
but  I  regretted  my  little  quarrels 
with  Lisbeth,  her  pouts,  my  fits  of 
sulkiness,  and  the  bliss  of  our  re- 
conciliations. All  this  I  knew 
was  impossible 'with  Psyche.  My 
humours  varied,  so  did  hers  ;  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  was 
always  a  "  perfect  accord."  Now, 
just  as  the  modern  theory  of  music 
brings  in  occasional  discords  as 
essential  to  the  most  interesting 
compositions,  so  I — through  sheer 
perversity,  I  confess — would  have 
liked  a  little  bickering  now  and 
then.  If  the  Israelites,  instead 
of  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots 
when  in  the  desert,  had  sighed 
for  the  bricks  and  taskmasters  of 
Egypt  after  their  arrival  in  the 
Promised  Land,  they  would  hardly 
have  been  more  unreasonable  than 
I.  So  it  was,  notwithstanding. 

Psyche  never  knew  it,  though — 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
And,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  passing 
pang  that  sometimes  shot  through 
my  heart,  at  the  memory  of  my 
wife.  This  memory  was  a  source 
of  other  troubles  besides.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  dilemma  which 
I  had  never  solved,  and  which 
again  and  again  rose  before  me,  as 
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insoluble  as  ever.  If  Psyche  was 
myself,  I  could  not — if  not  my- 
self, I  might  not — love  her  as  I 
did.  We  often  talked  about  this 
subject  in  our  philosophical  dis- 
cussions. I  well  remember  how 
one  day — but  it  was  eternal  day 
in  that  Eden — sitting  by  the  side 
of  a  brook,  with  a  white  sandy 
bed  and  daisied  banks,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  men  did 
not  properly  know  either  what 
"otherness"  or  what  "identity" 
was  :  and  that  it  was  therefore  use- 
less to  dispute  about  mere  words. 
This  satisfied  me,  and  quieted 
my  doubts  ;  unfortunately,  not 
for  long. 

This  morbid  craving  to  solve  an 
insoluble  mystery  grew  upon  me 
as  time  flew  by.  Problems  multi- 
plied, and  were  soon  numberless. 
If  Psyche  was  I,  was  she  "  I "  be- 
fore the  apparition,  or  afterwards  1 
Which  of  the  two  was  the  real 
being  ?  Had  she  not  as  much 
right  to  affirm  her  reality  as  I 
mine?  Instead  of  showing  me 
that  Hegel  was  right  to  identify 
the  Ego  with  the  Non-Ego,  Ca- 
lypso's magic  had  only  convinced 
me  that  what  I  saw  was  distinct 
from  myself.  Was  there  any 
criterion  of  truth  other  than  this 
one :  /  cannot  help  believing  it  ? 
If  not,  Psyche's  separate  existence 
was  the  truth.  Here  again  con- 
science tormented  me  with  scruples. 
All  the  innocence,  all  the  candour 
of  my  loved  one  could  not  efface 
the  remembrance  of  Lisbeth,  and 
the  same  reasoning  returned  once 
more  to  torture  me.  These  suffer- 
ings, of  course,  were,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  very  easy  to  bear ;  but 
to  those  that  have  nothing  to  suffer, 
every  trifle  becomes  intolerable. 
The  Sybarite,  sleepless  on  his  bed 
of  roses,  is  a  trite  example  of  what 
I  say  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  merriest  races  that  ever  ex- 
isted was  that  of  the  American 


negro  slaves.  I  was  spoiled  by 
happiness  :  a  mere  riddle,  taken 
from  the  cloudiest  dreamland  of 
speculation,  was  the  turned -up 
rose-leaf  that  interfered  with  my 
bliss.  This  went  so  far  at  last 
that  I  decided  to  go  with  Psyche 
to  the  briny  well  where  Calypso 
sat,  and  question  her,  once  for  all, 
and  for  ever. 

To  my  surprise,  my  loved  one 
hesitated  to  accompany  me.  "  Let 
her  alone,"  said  she;  "let  her 
alone,  sitting  and  thinking  by  that 
bitter  pool ;  we  do  not  need  her. 
Are  we  not  happy  here  ? " 

"Yes;  but  I  want  my  doubts 
solved." 

"And  will  she,  can  she  solve 
them?  You  already  have  her 
word,  telling  you  what  I  am.  Will 
you  believe  her  if  she  merely  re- 
peats it?  If  she  can  lie  or  err 
once,  she  can  do  so  a  second  time ; 
and  should  she  now  contradict  her- 
self, you  will  have  no  proof  that 
what  she  says  is  true  this  time, 
and  that  it  was  false  before." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  I  muttered, 
"  she  may  explain  things  so  as  to 
set  my  doubts  at  rest ;  and  if  so, 
I  shall  be  happier." 

"  Then  let  us  go,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  sudden  decision,  adding 
more  tenderly,  "  O  my  beloved 
one  !  it  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  I  hung  back.  Your  happi- 
ness is  mine ;  and  as  for  me,  I  do 
not  fear  the  worst  that  may  befall 
me.  For  that  worst  is  the  best 
after  all :  it  is  to  be  dissolved  and 
melt  into  your  being." 

"  Which  I  firmly  believe  to  be 
impossible,"  answered  I.  Our  eyes 
met,  and  we  both  laughed. 

Calypso  was  in  her  usual  attitude 
of  meditation.  She  only  raised  her 
dark-blue  eyes  when  we  stood  be- 
fore her,  and  quietly  said,  "  I  know 
what  you  wish  to  ask ;  you  may 
hear  my  answer  at  once.  Ought 
not  this  experiment  to  have  taught 
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you  the  one  great  lesson  that  I 
thought  it  would  teach?  Your 
philosopher  has  raised  an  insuper- 
able difficulty — a  difficulty  which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  mortal 
man  to  solve.  Can  any  proof  of 
the  unreality  and  consequent  non- 
existence  of  your  Psyche  be  more 
conclusive  than  that  which  I  have 
given  you  ?  Yet  such  is  the  power 
of  your  sensations,  such  is  the 
weakness  of  your  reason,  that  its 
strongest  arguments  are  met  by 
an  invincible  movement  of  revolt. 
And  if  so,  how  can  you  possibly 
believe  of  the  whole  universe,  on 
the  strength  of  a  mere  speculation, 
what  you  cannot  admit  even  in 
one  single  case,  though  experi- 
mentally convinced  of  my  powers  ? 
I  neither  grant  nor  deny  the  force 
of  Hegel's  reasoning;  but  that 
you,  made  as  you  are,  should  think 
yourself  able  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, is  flat  absurdity." 

"Then  ...  my  Psyche  does 
exist ! "  I  exclaimed,  more  and 
more  excited;  for  the  question 
was  no  longer  one  of  mere  phil- 
osophical interest,  it  was  now 
interwoven  with  my  very  heart- 
strings. If  I  could  not  think  of 
her  as  not  existing,  surely  she 
must  exist ! 

"  She  does  ...  for  you." 

"And  for  herself?"' 

Calypso  was  silent. 

"  O  Psyche  !  "  said  I,  wildly ; 
"if  she  will  not  answer  me,  you 
will  :  for  I  cannot  bear  this  state 
of  suspense,  and  I  must  have  some 
reply." 

"I  exist  for  you,  and  for  you 
alone,"  she  answered,  looking  at 
me,  with  deep  love  beaming  from 
beneath  her  long  eyelashes.  "I 
do  not  even  think  of  myself  or  of 
my  own  pleasure ;  only  of  you. 
My  happiness  is  bound  up  in 
yours.  My  existence  is  yours ! 
Yes ;  I  feel  I  could  no  more  exist 
without  you  than  a  shadow  could 


have  being  apart  from  the  tree 
that  throws  it." 

"Listen,"  interrupted  Calypso. 
"The  Fates  have  decreed  that  I 
warn  you  both.  One  of  you  may, 
at  no  distant  time,  wrongly,  mad- 
ly, infatuated  by  the  excess  of  his 
passion,  utter  a  certain  word.  But 
should  this  word  be  uttered,  all 
separate  existence  would  at  once 
be  at  an  end,  and  you  would  again 
be  united — this  time,  for  ever  ! " 

"  O  my  only  one  !  O  my 
Psyche  ! "  I  exclaimed,  heedless  of 
the  warning,  and  worked  up  both 
by  the  cold  gravity  of  the  one  and 
by  the  impassioned  love  of  the 
other,  into  a  state  bordering  upon 
frenzy;  "you  have  heard  what 
she  has  just  said.  But  is  it  not 
idle  folly  in  her  to  menace  us  with 
a  catastrophe  that  neither  can 
conceive  1  No ;  you  are  mine, 
and  I  am  yours  :  still  you  are  not 
I,  nor  am  I  you.  United,  and  yet 
not  one ;  two  in  all  things,  save 
in  our  perfect  love ;  existing  both 
out  of  and  in  each  other — we  can 
and  we  will  defy  fate.  You  sup- 
ply all  that  I  want— all— all— all ! 
And  I  likewise  to  you.  And  thus 
we  are  independent  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  are  greater  than  the 
universe ;  we  are  infinite,  O 
Psyche  ! — infinite  in  our  all-suffi- 
ciency, infinite  in  our  bliss.  Yes, 
Psyche,  WE  ARE  GOD  ! "  I  cried, 
clasping  her  to  my  breast. 

I  heard  a  low  wail;  I  felt  a 
shudder;  and  my  arms  closed  upon 
.  .  .  nothing.  Nothing  absolutely. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige 
of  anything  remaining.  All  had 
gone  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
As  the  excitement  of  my  moment- 
ary and  blasphemous  intoxication 
subsided,  I  saw  around  me  the 
bare  rocks  of  the  cavern,  and  be- 
fore me  Calypso,  serene,  beautiful, 
and  thoughtful  as  ever. 

"  It  was  to  be,"  said  she. 

"  What  was  to  be?  .      .  Where 
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— where  is  Psyche  1  Do  not  con- 
ceal her.  Bring  her  back.  .  .  . 
She  must  be  near  me ;  I  touched 
her  but  now." 

"There  never  was  any  such 
thing,"  said  Calypso. 

"  I  pray  you,  do  not  quibble. 
Thing  or  appearance,  bring  it 
back ;  it  matters  little,  so  that  it 
returns." 

"That  appearance  does  not  ex- 
ist anywhere  now." 

"But  it  will  appear  again,  will 
it  not  ?  Oh,  you  have  brought  it 
forth  out  of  utter  nothingness : 
do  so  once  more  !  Calypso,  see  !  I 
am  at  your  feet;  I  beg  you,  I 
entreat  you,  restore  her  to  me  ! " 

The  void  in  my  heart  was 
awful.  I  would  not  admit  the 
thought  that  I  should  see  her 
no  more.  That  Calypso  would 
resist  my  tears  and  my  prayers 
never  entered  my  mind ;  and  I 
knelt,  and  wept,  and  kissed  her 
feet,  grovelling  like  a  worm.  For 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  having 
slain  her  whom  I  loved ;  her  low 
wail  still  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I 
still  felt  the  shudder  with  which 
she  passed  out  of  the  world. 

Long,  long  did  I  thus  pour  out 
my  passionate  supplications  at  her 
feet.  But  when  I  glanced  up- 
wards, all  exhausted,  but  hoping 
for  some  word,  to  say  that  in  the 
distant  future  I  might  perhaps 
again  clasp  Psyche  in  my  arms, 
Calypso  looked  into  my  face  with 
those  dark-blue  eyes  of  hers,  and 
said — 

"  It  was  to  be.  Do  not  fatigue 
yourself  with  entreaties  that  have 
no  force.  Or  do  as  you  choose. 
I  warned  you  of  everything  be- 
forehand, merely  because  it  was 
written  that  you  were  to  be 
warned.  Your  misery  cannot 
touch  me  in  the  least.  Know 
that  the*  apparition  has  as  certain- 
ly gone  from  you  for  ever,  as  it 
has  come  to  you  for  a  time." 


So  it  was  all  true,  and  irre- 
vocable !  Lost,  lost,  and  never 
more  to  return  during  all  eternity ! 
Lost !  I  felt  my  heart  turning 
into  stone.  Lost !  What  was  life 
worth,  after  that  awful  blow  ?  .  .  . 
Lost !  And  could  not  I  be  lost 
too?  Could  I  not  provoke  that 
terrible  Power,  that  had  made  and 
annihilated  Psyche,  into  annihilat- 
ing me  likewise  ?  I  would  arouse 
her  anger  against  me,  and  perish 
execrating  her. 

"  May  the  most  frightful  curses 
of  hell  light  upon  you,  infamous 
demon  that  you  are  !  "  I  shrieked. 
"  Fiend  !  fiend  !  fiend  !  May  every 
one  of  your  cold  thoughts  be 
cursed !  Cursed  be  your  know- 
ledge of  the  present  and  of  the 
past ;  blasted  be  your  beauty,  and 
withered  your  mind  !  May  what- 
ever there  is  of  evil  in  the  wide 
world  come  upon  you,  overwhelm, 
and  destroy  you  !  .  .  ." 

I  went  further;  much  further 
and  much  lower.  But  I  must  for- 
bear to  transcribe  the  rest  of  my 
"  wild  and  whirling  words."  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  most  de- 
graded of  womankind  would  have 
been  roused  to  fury  by  the  epithets 
that  I  heaped  upon  her.  She  re- 
mained perfectly  calm.  Once  be- 
fore in  my  life  I  was  present  at  a 
somewhat  similar  scene.  It  was 
a  glorious  river,  with  picturesque 
banks,  and  glittering  in  the  silvery 
moonlight.  A  young  man,  while 
bathing,  had  got  out  of  his  depth ; 
and  before  I  could  come  to  the 
rescue,  he  was  drowned.  And  the 
river  still  flowed  on  as  before,  glit- 
tering in  the  silvery  moonlight.  I 
fled  from  the  spot  in  horror ;  so 
cruel  a  thing  as  death  was  doubly 
and  monstrously  hideous  to  me, 
when  surrounded  and  caused  by 
such  beauty. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  of 
horror  seized  me,  when,  in  the 
transports  of  my  rage,  and  reck- 
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less  of  consequences,  I  advanced 
towards  her — to  do  I  knew  not 
what;  for  I  had  not  forgotten 
that  she  was  invulnerable.  She 
gazed  full  into  my  face.  So  re- 
pulsively beautiful  was  she  at  that 
moment,  that  I  could  have  endured 
anything  rather  than  that  look. 
I  could  not  bear  to  live  in  her 
presence ;  if  I  had  been  armed, 
the  unutterable  loathing  that  I 
felt  would  most  certainly  have 
made  me  commit  suicide.  As  it 
was,  I  only  turned  away  in  dis- 
gust. Turning,  I  saw  before  me 
the  briny  pool.  A  wild  longing 
for  death  took  possession  of  my 
soul.  Anything,  rather  than  to 
be  with  Her !  And  I  plunged 
into  the  waters  headlong.  As 
they .  closed  over  me,  I  became 
insensible.  I  thought  it  was 
death,  and  felt  pleased  at  the 
thought.  The  troubled  wave  of 
Becoming  was  subsiding  at  last 
into  the  unruffled  surface  of  Being. 

I  woke — not  at  once,  but  by 
slow  degrees — to  the  surprise  of 
finding  myself  still  existing,  and 
lying  comfortably  in  a  large  bed. 
The  morning  radiance  of  the  warm 
sun  shone  through  the  curtains, 
for  the  room  where  I  was  looked 
towards  the  east.  As  conscious- 
ness returned,  I  became  aware 
of  something  strange  in  my  sur- 
roundings. I  soon  saw  that  the 
room  was  not  mine;  that  I  had 
never  been  there  before.  Birds 
were  twittering  outside,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  waving 
in  the  wind,  cast  their  moving 
shadows  on  the  panes.  I  hastily 
rose  and  went  to  the  window,  but 
could  not  recognise  the  landscape 
that  met  my  view.  All  at  once 
the  memory  of  my  past  happiness 
and  the  consciousness  of  my  pres- 
ent desolation  flashed  upon  me. 
Had  Calypso  thrown  another 
spell,  and  was  this  but  a  second 


phantasmagoria  of  my  brain? 
Why  not1?  My  curiosity  was 
roused,  and  I  proceeded  to 
examine  the  room. 

It  was  quite  bare.  The  walls 
were  neatly  but  very  simply 
papered,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  attempt  at  ornamentation  in 
the  shape  of  engravings  or  pic- 
tures. -On  a  small  stand  in  one 
corner  were  several  bottles  of 
medicine.  The  windows  were 
strongly  barred  outside.  I  tried 
the  door  and  found  it  locked. 
What  did  all  this  signify? 

There  was  a  small  hand  -  bell 
on  a  table  by  my  bedside ;  I 
mechanically  pressed  the  knob 
down,  and  it  sounded.  In  a  few 
seconds  I  heard  steps  outside ; 
a  small  wicket  that  I  had  not 
noticed  opened  in  the  door,  and 
a  pair  of  hard  inquisitive  eyes 
peered  in  at  me  from  underneath 
bushy  eyebrows  and  a  shaggy  fell 
of  hair,  belonging  apparently  to  a 
stalwart  man. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  I 
asked,  returning  stare  for  stare. 

When  I  spoke  I  saw  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes  change  from 
curiosity  to  astonishment.  He 
seemed  rather  abashed,  but  an- 
swered nothing. 

"Are  you  deaf?"  I  said. 
"Where  am  I?  and  why  am  I 
here?  Open  the  door  at  once — 
at  once  ! "  I  repeated  very  firmly 
and  sternly. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
the  Herr  Director,  sir  ? "  muttered 
the  man.  "  I  am  only  a  servant, 
and  know  nothing." 

"  Let  the  Herr  Director  come, 
then,  and  explain  matters,"  an- 
swered I,  wondering  who  this 
"  Herr  "  could  be,  and  of  what  he 
was  a  director.  I  got  into  bed 
again,  musing  over  the  strange 
break  that  I  found  in  the  series  of 
my  conscious  acts.  My  last  move- 
ment before  had  been  a  plunge  into 
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a  cold  lake ;  my  next,  immediately 
afterwards — so  it  seemed  at  least 
— was  a  leap  out  of  a  warm  bed. 
But  I  soon  heard  the  footsteps  of 
the  man  who  was  going  to  account 
for  everything. 

The  Herr  Director  came  in — a 
tall  man,  of  a  decidedly  Jewish 
cast  of  face,  wearing  spectacles, 
and  stooping  considerably.  He 
introduced  himself  as  Herr  Korn- 
blum.  "  Herr  Professor,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  well,  and  so  little  in  need  of 
my  services." 

"May  I  ask,  Herr  Director, 
what  those  services  have  been1?" 

"Most  certainly;  but  will  you 
permit  me,  first  of  all,  to  send  a 
telegram  to  your  gnddige  Frau  ? 
She  is  anxious  on  your  account, 
and  will  be  most  pleased  to  hear 
such  good  news." 

He  went  out,  and  I  remarked 
that  he  did  not  lock  the  door  after 
him.  I  had  been  ill,  as  it  appeared. 
But  what  could  have  been  the  na- 
ture of  my  ailment  1  Perhaps  it 
had  been  caused  by  my  excitement, 
and  my  leap  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  I  had  been  found  somehow 
or  other  by  the  miners,  and  taken 
to  this  doctor's  private  establish- 
ment, or  Heilanstand.  Poor  Lis- 
beth  !  How  much  she  must  have 
suffered  ! 

I  was  frequently  interrupted  in 
my  surmises  by  peals  of  hysterical 
laughter,  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  an  adjoining  room  :  some- 
times they  sank  into  chuckles, 
sometimes  they  rose  to  yells.  The 
effect  was  on  the  whole  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  I  wondered  what  on 
earth  the  man  could  have  to  laugh 
at  so  violently.  Presently  Herr 
Kornblum  returned,  very  polite, 
and  almost  obsequious  in  his  man- 
ner ;  though  I  noticed  that  at  first 
he  seemed  trying  to  stare  me  out 
of  countenance  ;  an  attempt  which, 
I  need  not  say,  failed  completely. 


Questioned  about  my  illness,  he 
told  me  it  was  not  easy  to  give  me 
a  correct  idea  of  what  it  was ;  it 
occurred  so  rarely  that  it  had  no 
popular  name.  He  could  only 
state  that  there  had  been  a  severe 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres, 
together  with  delirium  ;  but  that 
it  was  impossible  to  go  into  de- 
tails without  using  highly  tech- 
nical terms,  unintelligible  to  such 
as  did  not  know  medicine  thor- 
oughly. With  this  explanation  I 
had  to  be  satisfied. 

"But,  Herr  Director,"  said  I, 
"  how  did  it  come  on  1  What  was 
the  cause  of  my  malady  1 " 

He  shook  his  head.  "That  I 
cannot  tell.  Your  gnddige  Frau 
will  perhaps  be  more  communica- 
tive with  you  than  she  has  been 
with  myself." 

"  Well,  I  shall  speak  with  her. 
But  I  suppose  I  am  well  enough  to 
.get  up  and  walk  about." 

"  Indeed  you  are.  And,  in  fact, 
you  may  go  home  this  very  day,  if 
convenient ;  the  crisis  of  your  ill- 
ness has  passed,  and  has  not  left 
you  in  a  weak  state  of  convales- 
cence, as  is  the  case  for  some  dis- 
tempers. You  are  well  and  strong 
again." 

It  was  a  most  extraordinary  es- 
tablishment, this  Heilanstand.  At 
the  end  of  every  passage  there  were 
locked  doors,  and  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  go  about  the  house. 
Near  a  room  by  which  we  passed, 
I  heard  a  noise  as  of  some  one 
leaping  about;  the  Director  hurried 
past,  and  replied  to  my  glance  of 
inquiry  by  the  words,  "  Gymnastic 
exercise."  I  wondered  who  could 
take  such  violent  exercise  as  this 
appeared  to  be ;  but  not  wishing  to 
criticise  his  way  of  dealing  with 
the  patients,  I  preferred  to  ask 
him  why  he  kept  the  doors  locked. 
He  answered  me  with  a  feeble 
smile,  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  a  weakness — some 
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would  even  call  it  a  touch  of  men- 
tal derangement — but  the  fact  is 
that  I  cannot  bear  the  least 
draught.  I  used  to  have  doors 
with  springs,  that  closed  imme- 
diately by  themselves ;  but  one  day 
a  patient  of  mine  set  a  stone  in 
the  door  to  get  fresh  air.  A  case 
of  pneumonia,  which  proved  fatal, 
was  the  result.  I  have  had  the 
doors  locked  ever  since.  Only  I 
and  the  servants,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  any  irregularity,  have  the 
keys." 

Odd  as  it  was  to  hear  a  doctor 
accusing  himself  of  a  weakness 
that  almost  amounted  to  a  craze, 
I  had  no  time  to  think  of  it,  for 
my  wife  came  in  just  that  minute. 
She  was  an  energetic  little  woman 
in  her  way.  I  was  cured,  and 
could  bear  the  journey  ;  there  was 
nothing  more  to  detain  me.  So, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  a 
carriage  was  at  the  door;  and 
after  slipping  a  closed  envelope  into 
the  hand  of  the  Herr  Director, 
who  acknowledged  it  with  a  very 
low  bow,  she  stepped  in  with  me, 
and  away  we  drove. 

It  was  then  that  I  remarked 
how  much  she  was  changed;  she 
seemed  at  least  several  years  older. 
Even  her  joy  at  seeing  me  recov- 
ered could  not  efface  certain  marks 
that  proved  how  much  she  had  had 
to  bear ;  and  now  that  the  first  ex- 
citement was  over,  and  she  leaned 
back  on  the  cushions,  I  saw  at 
one  glance  all  that  she  had  gone 
through.  I  wanted  to  question 
her,  but  she  stopped  me  at  the 
very  outset. 

"  Dearest,  let  us  not  think  of 
the  past.  It  would  be  painful — 
painful  to  you,  painful  to  me. 

Doubly  painful,  if "  Here  she 

broke  off  abruptly,  and  tears  rose 
to  her  eyes. 

"  But  I  must  know " 

"  You  must  know  that  you  have 


been  very  ill,  and  very  carefully 
tended." 

"But  when  did  my  illness  be- 
gin ?  and  how  ? " 

She  shook  her  head  and  pressed 
her  lips  firmly  together,  with  so 
sorrowful  an  expression  that  I  did 
not  venture  to  insist.  In  an  hour's 
time  we  were  at  home. 

At  home  !  Ah  me  !  how  dreamy 
I  felt,  looking  around  me  at  the 
dear  old  home  with  its  ancient 
pictures  and  its  quaint  furniture, 
and  its  canary  that  trilled  out  a 
carol  of  joy  as  I  entered,  and  the 
thick-furred  Angora  cat  that  ad- 
vanced, purring  softly,  to  greet 
me !  All  these  things  had  been 
half  effaced  from  my  memory  by 
a  host  of  images  that  were  still 
vividly  present  to  my  mind.  My 
little  brown-eyed  Lisbeth  was  sit- 
ting beside  me,  and  Psychk  was 
no  longer  there !  Psyche  was  no 
longer  there,  and  I  scarcely  felt 
the  bitterness  of  her  loss.  In- 
stead of  golden  apples,  culled  from 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  I 
was  presently  discussing  cold  veal 
and  bread-and-butter;  instead  of 
quaffing  the  water  of  the  limpid 
brook,  with  Psyche  sipping  at  the 
same  iris  -  tinted  shell  that  con- 
tained it,  Lisbeth  and  I  were  both 
drinking  the  hot,  black,  aromatic 
beverage  that  flowed  from  the 
Kaffee  -  machine,  and  was  abun- 
dantly tempered  with  rich  fresh 
cream.  And  Psyche  scarcely  ever 
took  notice  whether  I  ate  or  not ; 
while  Lisbeth  was  continually  as 
intent  upon  my  having  the  best 
of  everything,  as  if  that  was  my 
be-all  and  my  end-all  here.  So  I 
sat  and  ate  and  mused,  dazed  by 
the  contrast.  Were  both  of  these 
scenes  dreams  ?  Was  only  one  of 
them  true?  And  if  so,  which? 
Or  were  both  realities? 

"  You  are  tired,  Heinrich,"  said 
Lisbeth. 
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No.  I  was  not  tired,  but  .  .  . 
Well,  if  she  had  her  secret,  I  would 
have  mine  too.  I  was  thinking 
of  some  very  strange  things  that 
had  befallen  me. 

"Oh,  tell  them  to  me,  Hem- 
rich  ! " 

"  Then  tell  me  what  you  know 
about  my  illness." 

"  Never,  never  !  " 

«  Yery  good.  I  am  not  curious. 
But  you  must  not  desire  to  get 
anything  out  of  me,  either." 

"  No,  I  do  not  care.  Only  .  .  . 
one  thing,  dear  Heinrich.  That  I 
must  know." 

"Well?" 

"  Have  you  ever  .  .  .  loved  any 
one  else  but  me  1 " 

"  Never.     I  swear  it." 

And  then  she  came,  tearful  but 
smiling,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck  .  .  .  and  we  kissed  again, 
after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  !  For 
it  was  now  August,  arid  my  fatal 
visit  to  the  mine  took  place  before 
Midsummer's  Day. 

"Never?"  Had  I  spoken  the 
truth  1  It  was  a  questionable 
matter,  and  much  might  be  said 


on  both  sides.  If  Calypso  had  not 
lied ;  if  Calypso  herself  was  a 
dream,  and  Psyche  the  dream  of  a 
dream ;  if  Herr  Director  Korn- 
blum,  with  his  locked  doors  and 
barred  windows,  and  patients  hys- 
terically laughing  or  indulging  in 
outrageous  gymnastics,  had  con- 
cealed the  real  name  of  my  illness 
under  polite  phrases  ?  .  .  . 

If?  But  even  then,  supposing 
Hegel's  system  to  be  true,  I  had 
as  truly  loved  another,  when  I  loved 
Psyche,  as  now,  when  I  pressed 
Lisbeth  to  my  bosom.  In  both 
cases  the  "  otherness  "  is  only  in 
appearance  ;  it  is  a  Non  -  Ego, 
which  is  the  Ego  after  all  ! 

Calypso  was  right.  That  way 
madness  lies.  And  since  I  can 
understand  Hegel  to  no  better 
purpose,  I  must  leave  off  trying  to 
understand  him  at  all.  To-morrow 
morning  I  start  for  the  country. 
No  books  shall  go  with  me ;  at 
least  no  philosophical  books.  I 
sold  them  all  just  now  to  a  Jew, 
who  gave  me  one  florin  for  the 
lot.  And  now  for  two  months  of 
fresh  air,  liberty,  and  happiness  ! 
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THE    HOSTAGE. 
BY    FRIEDRICH   SCHILLER. 

CLOSE  up  to  the  tyrant  Damon  went, 

His  hand  on  the  dagger  was  hid  in  his  vest : 

He  was  seized  by  the  guards  that  around  him  pressed, 

"  Speak,  slave !  For  what  was  the  dagger  meant  ? " 

Dionysius  cried,  and  with  wrath  was  rent, 

"  From  the  tyrant  we  loathe  to  free  the  state ! " 
"Ha!  this  on  the  cross  thou  shalt  expiate!" 

"  To  die  I  am  ready  ! "  Damon  said. 

"I  ask  not  for  life;    but  one  boon  there  is 

Of  your  grace  I  crave,  and  that  boon  is  this, 
My  freedom  until  three  days  are  sped, 
That  my  sister  I  may  to  her  lover  wed. 

My  friend  will  here  as  my  hostage  stay; 

Him,  if  I  fail,  you  are  free  to  slay  ! " 

The  king  mused  awhile,  and  then,  as  o'er 
His  face  played  a  crafty  smile,  he  spake  : 
"Three  days,  just  three,  I  will  let  you  take, 
But  know,  if  this  respite  run  out,  before 
You  give  yourself  up  to  my  guards  once  more, 
Your  friend  full  surely  your  doom  must  dree, 
But  you  shall  go  from  my  vengeance  free." 

Damon  comes  to  his  friend — "The  king,"  he  said, 
"  For  the  deed  that  I  purposed  decrees  that  I 
A  felon's  death  on  the  cross  shall  die; 

But  he  sets  me  free  till  three  days  are  sped, 

That  my  sister  I  may  to  her  lover  wed : 

Will  you  stay,  then,  as  hostage  for  me  to  the  king, 
Till  I  come,  and  release  from  his  dungeons  bring  ? " 

His  true  friend  embraced  him ;   no  word  he  said ; 

And  so  from  the  tyrant  is  Damon  freed. 

Away  then  he  hastens  with  breathless  speed, 
And  ere  the  third  morning  broke  rosy-red, 
His  sister  he  sees  to  her  lover  wed, 

And  home  he  hurries,  in  soul  afraid, 

Lest  he  fail  in  the  pledge  to  his  friend  was  made. 
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Torrents  of  rain  from  the  welkin  pour, 

Rivulets  rise,  and  rush  from  the  hills, 

Swell  into  rivers  the  brooks  and  rills. 
As,  stepping  out  stoutly,  he  came  to  the  shore, 
Down  on  the  bridge  the  fierce  torrent  bore, 

The  arches  give  way  with  a  thunderous  crash, 

And  over  the  ruins  the  waters  wash. 


He  paces  the  bank  in  wild  despair, 
Far  every  way  his  eye  he  casts, 
And  his  shouts  ring  loud  on  the  driving  blasts, 
But  no  boat  puts  out  from  the  strand  to  bear 
Him  across  to  the  wished-for  shore,  and  there 
Is  ferryman  none  to  be  bribed  by  fee, 
And  the  river  expands  to  a  raging  sea. 


He  sinks  on  the  ground,  with  sore  grief  foredone, 
And,  uplifting  his  hands  to  Zeus,  he  cries — 
"  Oh  stem  the  waters  that  madly  rise  ! 
The  hours  fly  fast,  at  noon  the  sun 
Is  standing,  and  should  its  day's  course  be  run, 
Or  ever  I  reach  the  city,  my  friend 
Must  come  for  me  to  a  woful  end  ! " 


But  higher  and  fiercer  the  torrent  grows, 
The  wild  waves  on,  ever  onwards,  sweep, 
On,  ever  onwards,  the  lost  hours  creep ; 
Then,  mad  with  the  terrors  that  round  him  close, 
Into  the  torrent  himself  he  throws, — 
He  cleaves  the  waters  with  lusty  arm, 
And  a  god  had  pity  and  saved  him  from  harm. 


He  reaches  the  bank,  he  speeds  on  his  way, 
And  he  thanks  the  god  that  has  saved  him  so. 
He  is  threading  the  gloom  of  a  forest,  when,  lo  ! 
Out  rush  from  the  thicket,  where  close  they  lay, 
Some  robber  knaves,  and  his  passage  stay, 

And  they  brandish  their  bludgeons,  as  if  they  meant 
To  kill  him,  if  onward  his  steps  he  bent. 
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"What  would  ye?"  he  cried,  all  pale  with  fear. 

"  Nothing  have  I  but  the  life  I  live, 

And  that  I  perforce  to  the  king  must  give  ! " 
He  snatches  a  bludgeon  from  one  stood  near, — 
"  For  my  friend's  sake  have  mercy  ! "  They  will  not  hear ; 

Then,  laying  around  him  stoutly,  half  dead 

Fell  three  of  the  robbers, — the  others  fled. 


The  sun  flamed  in  the  sky  like  a  scorching  brand, 
And  wearied  and  spent  with  alarm,  and  all 
The  toils  he  had  braved,  he  was  like  to  fall. 
"Hast  thou  rescued  me  from  yon  robber  band, 
Hast  thou  borne  me  safe  through  the  waves  to  land, 
And  now  must  I  perish  for  thirst,  and  he, 
The  friend,  who  so  loved  me,  be  slain  for  me?" 


Hark  !   What  tinkles  there  with  a  silvery  sound, 

What  is  this  that  goes  gurgling  by? 

He  stops,  and  he  listens :    'tis  nigh  !    'tis  nigh ! 
And  lo  !    a  spring  that  with  sudden  bound 
Shoots  from  the  rock,  and  goes  prattling  round  ! 

He  stoops  and  drinks  with  delight  from  the  pool, 

And  the  fever  that  raged  in  his  blood  grows  cool. 


The  sun  through  the  green  of  the  branches  peers, 
And  paints  the  trees'  giant  shadows  deep 
On  the  meadows  that  there  in  their  beauty  sleep; 
And  two  wayfarers  anon  he  nears, 
And,  as  he  goes  hurrying  past  them,  hears 
These  words  by  one  to  the  other  spoken, 
"  Even  now  will  the  man  on  the  cross  be  broken." 


Anguish  lends  wings  to  his  feet — affright 
Spurs  him  still  swiftlier  on,  and  lo ! 
Where,  tipped  with  the  sunset's  ruddy  glow, 

The  Syracuse  roofs  are  shimmering  bright ! 

Now  his  steward  Philostratus  meets  his  sight, 
Come  forth  to  meet  him  along  the  way, 
And  he  sees  his  master  with  wild  dismay. 
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"  Back,  back  !    and  save  your  own  life  !     Too  late, 

To  save  the  life  of  your  friend,  for  he 

Even  now  is  stretched  on  the  fatal  tree  ! 
Hourly  did  he  your  return  await, 
And  nought  or  in  heart  or  in  hope  did  bate ; 

He  recked  not  'the  tyrant's  scoffs,  but  clung 

To  his  faith  in  your  word  with  a  heart  un wrung." 


"  If  it  be  too  late,— if  I  may  not  delight 
His  eyes,  coming  back  to  his  rescue  there, 
Then  death  shall  unite  me  to  him,  for  ne'er 
Shall  the  tyrant  boast  in  his  savage  spite, 
Friend  kept  not  to  friend  what  his  word  did  plight; 
To  slake  his  wrath,  let  him  slay  us  both, 
Then  believe  in  love  and  in  loyal  troth  ! " 


Now  sinks  the  sun.     From  the  gate  he  spied 

The  cross  already  uplifted  high, 

And  a  mighty  throng  that  stood  gaping  by. 
They  hoist  up  his  friend  with  cordage  tied ; 
He  dashes  the  close-packed  crowd  aside : 

"  'Tis  for  me  !  "  he'  shouted,  "  for  me  to  die  ! 

It  is  I,  for  whom  he  was  hostage,  I !  " 


Amazement  fell  on  the  crowd.     They  cling, 
Locked  in  each  other's  arms,  these  twain, 
Weeping  for  mingled  delight  and  pain; 
Not  an  eye  but  is  filled  with  tears.     They  bring 
The  marvellous  tale  to  the  moody  king, 
And  so  on  his  feeling  the  story  wrought, 
He  has  them  straight  to  his  presence  brought. 


He  looks  at  them  long  in  mute  amaze, 

Then  says,   "  The  victory  rests  with  you. 

My  heart  you  have  mastered.     I  see,  that  true 
Devotion  is  not  a  mere  empty  phrase. 
Fain  would  I  share  in  your  thoughts  and  ways ; 

Then  let  me,  for  deeply  my  soul  is  stirred, 

Be  in  this  league  of  yours  the  Third  !  " 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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GABRIEL     BONVALOT. 


ON  the  last  occasion  on  which 
we  occupied  ourselves  with  French 
literature,  our  attention  was  con- 
fined to  fiction.  To-day  we  deal 
with  an  example  of  a  much  less 
important  but  still  very  charac- 
teristic branch — viz.,  the  litera- 
ture of  travel.  The  proportion  of 
Frenchmen  found  among  the  lead- 
ing travellers  of  the  day  is  not 
large.  The  spirit  of  adventure 
does  not  seem  to  lead  them  in  that 
direction.  Not  that,  nationally, 
they  are  by  any  means  indifferent 
to  the  value  of  scientific  explora- 
tion ;  no  nation  probably  is  more 
alive  to  this,  and  the  liberal  equip- 
ment of  various  important  expe- 
ditions during  the  last  100  years, 
and  their  records — we  need  only 
recall  the  voyages  of  the  Astrolabe 
— bear  witness  to  the  fact.  We 
are  dealing  now,  however,  with 
the  individual  traveller  and  his 
work.  Perhaps  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  French  literature  in 
which  the  national  idiosyncrasies 
come  out  more  strongly,  for  the 
French  traveller  always  seems  to 
us  to  be  less  than  others  a  citizen 
of  the  world — or  of  that  portion  of 
it,  at  least,  which  lies  outside  the 
"  Latin  world."  But  this  is  no  un- 
mixed disadvantage  to  his  reader. 
The  instinct  for  artistic  complete- 
ness, and  for  showing  personally 
to  the  best  advantage,  will  keep 
the  writing  steadily  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  is  at  all  common 
among  ourselves.  Truth  may  in- 
deed be  sometimes  in  danger  of 
succumbing  to  epigram,  while  the 
recorded  opinions  of  intelligent 
aborigines,  if  not  exactly  breath- 


ing a  Parisian  spirit,  will  tend  gen- 
erally to  x  corroborate  the  author's 
views  and  political  prepossessions. 
These  still  not  unfrequently  savour 
of  the  old  Anglophobia.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  many  Frenchmen, 
like  Irishmen,  are  "  agin  the  Gov- 
ernment "  of  their  own  country, 
that  the  shortcomings  of  the  latter 
seldom  escape  very  free  criticism. 
We  can  well  afford  to  sympathise 
with  the  intelligent  Frenchman 
who,  in  so  many  distant  regions, 
finding  his  country's  influence  and 
trade  overshadowed  by  those  of 
other  European  nations,  neverthe- 
less puts  a  bold  face  on  it, — in  the 
spirit  of  the  Abbe  Hue,  who,  in 
his  inimitable  '  Travels  in  Tibet,' 
tells  us  that  his  mission  there  was 
to  proclaim  to  a  benighted  people 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  and  the  great- 
ness of  France. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to,  and 
indeed  are  immediately  suggested 
by,  the  very  handsome  volume 
lately  published  by  M.  Bonvalot. 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last  it 
is  never  dull.  It  is  a  series  of 
brilliant,  humorous,  and  life-like 
sketches  mingled  with  racy  talk 
and  observation,  pen  and  pencil 
mutually  supporting  each  other, 
the  style  of  the  latter — not  to 
mention  its  artistic  beauty — being 
marked  by  the  same  cleverness, 
nettete,  and  humour  which  char- 
acterise the  text.  The  author 
is  an  experienced  traveller,  and 
has  journeyed  in  all  directions 
over  a  region  which,  from  pre- 
historic times,  has  never  been 
without  political  importance.  It 
is  a  well-defined  region,  having 
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Western  Siberia  to  the  north,  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  west,  and 
Persia  to  the  south,  while  on  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  the  lofty 
and  practically  inaccessible  moun- 
tain -  mass  known  as  the  Pamir. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  mighty 
struggle,  of  which  the  Shah- 
nameh  sings,  between  Iran  and 
Turan,  —  a  struggle  which  most 
of  us,  in  our  complacent  Aryan 
exclusiveness,  consider,  with  the 
early  Persian  poets,  to  represent 
the  contest  between  light  and 
darkness,  civilisation  and  barbar- 
ism. Well,  these  early  Turks  and 
their  congeners,  if  barbarians, 
were  at  all  events  very  grand  bar- 
barians. They  were  builders  of 
empires;  mighty  builders  too,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  as  their  archi- 
tecture still  testifies.  If  litera- 
ture and  science  were  not  their 
forte,  they  have  at  least  left  their 
mark  in  poetry  and  astronomy. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  Turanian 
races  who  have  played  their  part 
in  this  region;  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  Arabs  in  the  first 
fervour  of  Islam,  and  the  Great 
Moguls,  alike  contribute  famous 
chapters  to  its  history :  but  all 
this  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
mighty  wave  of  Russian  conquest 
which,  within  a  short  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  swept  over  and 
settled  down  upon  the  country 
from  end  to  end.  Great  move- 
ments like  this  do  not  seem  al- 
ways to  attract  contemporary  at- 
tention. In  the  present  case  it 
has  been  obscured,  perhaps,  by 
stirring  events  nearer  home;  our 
ignorance  of  geography,  too,  in- 
conceivable among  a  soi  -  disant 
"practical"  people,  stands  in  our 
way.  But  beyond  all  this,  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  question  which 
attracts  interest,  or  therefore 
votes,  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
where,  besides,  if  the  importance 
of  a  question  be  insisted  on  by 


one  party,  it  is  like,  under  our 
present  patriotic  system  of  gov- 
ernment, to  be  pooh-poohed  by 
the  other. 

Important,  however,  as  the 
movement  has  been  and  will  be  in 
its  consequences,  and  great  as  is 
the  area  occupied,  this  has  been 
perhaps  less  the  result  of  great 
statesmanship  or  brilliant  military 
talent  than  of  the  humbler  but 
solid  and  valuable  qualities  of  ten- 
acity and  perseverance.  No  doubt 
the  physical  obstacles — the  water- 
less steppes  and  burning  deserts — 
were  formidable,  and  the  disparity 
in  numbers  between  the  Russians 
and  their  native  foes  immense ; 
but  these  are  not  masterful  races  : 
the  nomad  Kirghiz  have  no  co- 
hesion ;  the  Sarts,  the  commercial 
element,  mainly  of  Persian  origin, 
are  quite  un warlike ;  and  the  dom- 
inant Usbegs  have  greatly  degen- 
erated. Behind  all  these,  indeed, 
were  the  Turkomans,  who  were  a 
hard  nut  to  crack ;  but  after  their 
final  stand  at  Geok-tepe,  followed 
by  the  ruthless  massacre  by  the 
Russians  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, they  had  the  intelligence  to 
perceive  that  they  had  found  their 
masters ;  and  these  hardy  men- 
stealers,  the  terror  hitherto  of  all 
their  neighbours,  are  hastening  to 
beat  their  swords  and  spears  into 
picks  and  shovels  to  work  on  the 
new  railway,  and  will  beat  them 
further  into  spades  and  plough- 
shares and  settle  down  to  agricul- 
tural labour  when  the  streams, 
now  wasting  themselves  in  the 
swamps  of  Merv,  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  ancient  duty  of 
irrigating  and  fertilising  the  soil. 
M.  Bonvalot  draws  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  revolution  which  is 
commencing  in  this  respect.  Along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Persia  he 
met  labourers,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
a  fair  day's  wages  for  work  was  a 
new  revelation,  crowding  towards 
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the  Russian  lines  to  reap  such 
unaccustomed  fruits  of  labour. 
In  the  meantime  there  is,  he  re- 
ports, severe  distress  (causing,  as 
we  have  heard,  much'  disaffection) 
among  the  poorer  Turkomans, 
who  are  not  allowed  to  replen- 
ish their  resources  as  heretofore 
by  raids  into  Persia.  In  all 
this,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
her  power  in  Central  Asia,  Rus- 
sia has  done  a  great,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  civilising  and  beneficent 
work,  and  we  Englishmen  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  grudge  them  suc- 
cess in  a  sphere  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  claim  as  our  own, 
and  in  which  the  first  essays  of 
the  omniscient  Teuton  have  so 
conspicuously  failed.  If  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Russians'  work  we  have 
used  a  qualifying  term,  it  is  from 
the  recollection  of  what  Russian 
officialdom  is,  especially  in  places 
remote  from  any  control.  At  all 
events,  if  their  morality  does  not 
soar  to  a  height  incomprehensible 
by  their  subjects,  the  new  regime  is 
beyond  all  doubt  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  what  preceded  it.  But 
we  need  hardly  say  that  the  sym- 
pathy and  approval  accorded  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  her  advance 
cease  entirely,  now  that  Russia 
has  adopted  an  offensive  position 
with  regard  to  Afghanistan,  with 
the  unconcealed  object  of  being 
able  at  a  critical  moment  to  con- 
trol the  policy  of  England  in 
Europe  by  the  threat  of  creating 
disturbance  in  India.  And  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  recently  con- 
quered Turkomans  Russia  possesses 
a  vast  reserve  of  the  finest  irregu- 
lar cavalry  in  the  world. 

M.  Bonvalot's  incidental  notices 
of  the  various  races  which  inhabit 
this  region  are  full  of  interest.  The 
Turkomans  greatly  attracted  him 
by  their  simple,  sturdy  virtues,  re- 
calling the  peasantry  of  European 


Turkey.  Their  ferocity  and  pre- 
datory habits  he  attributes,  prob- 
ably with  justice,  to  no  inherent 
depravity,  but  to  conditions  which 
have  now  been  radically  changed. 
For  the  Persians  he  has  not  a  good 
word  to  say :  they  are  faithless, 
selfish,  cruel,  obscene.  But  his  stay 
in  Persia  was  short;  and  though 
his  narrative  is  graphic  and  amus- 
ing, we  feel  that  his  verdict  is  that 
of  the  passing  traveller  who,  as  so 
often  and  naturally  happens,  has 
come  in  contact  only  with  the  more 
unfavourable  side  of  the  national 
character.  But  facile  princeps  in 
force  of  character  and  natural  dig- 
nity among  all  the  neighbouring 
races  stands,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, the  Afghan.  Addressed  by 
an  Afghan  as  barddar  (brother), 
M.  Bonvalot  felt  within  himself 
that  the  implied  claim  to  equality 
was  justified ;  whereas  a  similar 
assumption  on  the  part  of  a  Kir- 
ghiz or  an  Usbeg  would  have 
sounded  as  simply  grotesque.  This 
superiority  is  admitted  unquestion- 
ably by  all  their  neighbours ;  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at  Penj- 
deh  by  the  Russians  has  added 
enormously  to  the  prestige  of  the 
latter,  who  are  now  regarded  as 
vainqueurs  des  vainqueurs  du 
monde.  M.  Bonvalot  asks  him- 
self what  might  have  happened  if 
the  Afghans  fifty  years  ago,  instead 
of  expending  their  energies  against 
the  Sikhs  and  the  British,  had  in- 
vaded the  effete  khanates  of  Bok- 
hara and  Khiva.  He  believes  that 
they  would  have  conquered  and 
annexed  these  without  difficulty, 
but  that  it  would  have  only  pre- 
cipitated the  fate  which  now  (he 
says)  awaits  them,  as  they  would 
thus  have  the  sooner  come  into 
collision  with  Russia.  Here,  we 
think,  he  makes  the  not  uncommon 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Af- 
ghans are,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
a  "nation,"  or  possess  any  sort  of 
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cohesion  or  unity  for  offensive  pur- 
poses. This  could  only  happen 
under  a  ruler  of  extraordinary 
commanding  power.  Even  Dost 
Mohammed  would,  we  think,  have 
found  the  task  impossible. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  M. 
Bonvalot's  journey  across  the  des- 
ert from  Merv  to  Bokhara — that 
desert  whose  terrors  and  dangers 
were  so  vividly  described  by  Yam- 
bery — because  no  traveller  prob- 
ably will  ever  encounter  those 
dangers  again.  M.  Bonvalot  does 
not  give  any  details,  beyond  the 
terrific  heat  and  the  deaths  of 
several  natives  from  thirst,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  more  about  the 
desert  has  now  only  to  go  to  the 
railway  station  at  Merv,  and  ask 
for  a  ticket  to  Bokhara;  while, 
instead  of  dying  of  thirst,  he  has 
only  to  walk  into  the  restaurant- 
car —  though,  he  adds,  he  would 
not  accept  the  post  of  station- 
master  on  that  line  for  a  Prime 
Minister's  salary.  He  speculates, 
as  others  have  done,  on  the  melan- 
choly decadence  of  a  country  long 
the  seat  of  civilisation,  and  dotted 
with  flourishing  cities.  It  is  easy, 
of  course,  to  ascribe  all  this,  as 
many  do,  to  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  Islam ;  but,  as  the  author 
suggests,  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  a  general  desiccation 
of  the  country  has  taken  place. 
There  may  have  been  destruction 
of  forests  by  man,  or  these  may 
have  perished  owing  to  a  general 
rise  of  the  land.  There  would 
thus  not  only  be  a  diminished 
rainfall,  but  increased  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  water  to  the  surface 
for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

A  vast  tract  of  country  along 
the  Oxus,  and  to  the  north  of  it, 
offers  almost  virgin  ground  to  the 
archaeological  explorer.  M.  Bon- 
valot discovered  the  site  of  more 
than  one  great  city,  with  the  build- 


ings in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
but  utterly  deserted.  The  archi- 
tecture was  all  of  Mussulman 
date,  but  investigation  might  have 
found  more  ancient  structures  un- 
derneath. 

Isolated  quotations  can  give 
only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
stream  of  lively  description,  al- 
ternating with  anecdote  or  con- 
versation, which  forms  the  staple 
of  the  book.  Here  is  a  sketch  in 
the  caravansarai  of  Nishapur  at 
the  hour  of  siesta : — 

"Le  caravanserail,  bruyant  tout  h 
1'heure,  est  calme.  On  ne  voit  sous 
le  porche  que  gens  e'tendus  dans  des 
postures  diverses,  tous  k  1'ombre,  sauf 
un  enfant  d'une  dizaine  d'annees, 
sorte  d'avorton  difforme,  nu  comme 
un  ver,  bombant  son  ventre  d'hydro- 
pique  au  soleil.  On  dort  ;  les  corps 
sont  immobiles,  k  1'exception  des  vis- 
ages tressaillant  aux  piqures  des 
mouches  insatiables.  Le  boutiquier 
d'en  face,  profitant  de  ses  loisirs, 
teint  sa  barbe  en  noir ;  son  voisin, 
le  ddbitant  d'orge  et  de  bois,  peigne 
ses  rares  cheveux,  arrose  ses  sal- 
ades,  s'eponge  le  front  de  sa  manche 
et  disparalt  clans  I'obscurite'  de  son 
e'tablissement ;  le  marchand  de  the, 
assis  pres  de  son  samovar  e'teint,  som- 
meille  la  t6te  entre  les.  jambes  ;  a 
cote,  son  fils,  k  plat  ventre,  dort  sur 
la  brique,  et  de  temps  k  autre,  en 
ruve,  j'espere,  d'une  main  qui  tcitonne, 
cherche  sous  sa  chemise  une  puce, 
un  pou  peut-etre  :  Allah  seul  sait  ce 
qui  rampe  sous  la  serge  de  son  vehe- 
ment !  Les  b£tes  imitent  les  hommes  : 
les  anes,  les  mules,  les  chevaux  re- 
posent  vautre's  ou  plantes  sur  leurs 
quatre  membres  et  s'e'mouchent  d'une 
queue  nonchalante,  1'oreille  basse, 
machinalement.  .  .  .  Pas  de  bruit 
que  le  bourdonnement  des  mouches, 
le  tintement  faible  des  clochettes 
oscillant  au  cou  des  betes  de  somme, 
parfois,  le  petit  cri  d'une  rapide  hir- 
ondelle  qui  file  sous  la  vdute  et 
nargue  cette  paresse,  et  le  flicflac 
irregulier  du  velarium  abritant  le 
portail  du  soleil."— Pp.  119,  120. 

And  afterwards,  in  the  bazaar, 
we  have  a  realistic,  perhaps  one 
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may  add  revolting,  portrait  of  an 
Eastern  hag : — 

"Voici  un  vieux  qui  a  discouru 
dix  minutes  pour  cinq  sous  d'orge, 
qui  rend  son  achat,  reprend  son 
argent,  et  s'en  va  en  grommelant ; 
lorsqu'il  passe  pres  du  marchand  de 
the*,  d'un  geste  rapide  comme  un  coup 
de  bee  d'dpervier,  il  enldve  avec  ses 
doigts  crochus  un  morceau  de  sucre 
et  s'eloigne,  digne  sous  les  guenilles. 
Sa  femme  arrive,  afin  de  renouer  les 
negotiations  au  sujet  de  1'orge ;  elle  est 
immense,  osseuse,  e*tique  ;  le  menton, 
le  nez,  les  pommettes,  les  clavicules 
percent  sa  peau  de  momie  si  hale"e, 
qu'on  la  dirait  passde  au  bitume  ;  les 
clavicules  saillent  sous  la  bure  sombre 
de  sa  robe  comme  les  bouts  d'un 
gibet.  Quelle  allure  tragique  !  Quelle 
gravit^  effrayante  !  La  pythonisse 
d'Endor  que  Saiil  consulta  n'avait  pas 
une  tournure  plus  biblique. 

"La  voilk  devant  les  sacs  d'orge 
brants  de  Pe"talage.  Elle  s'arrete,  et 
sans  qu'on  entende  le  moindre  cliquetis 
d'ossements,  elle  s'affaisse,  se  condense, 
se  replie,  comment  vous  dire  ?  elle 
tombe  k  ses  pieds,  clac  !  et  elle  vous 
a  la  pose  d'une  grenouille  au  bord  d'un 
e"tang.  Elle  plonge  ses  mains,  des 
fourches,  dans  1'orge,  la  retourne,  la 
goute  ;  ses  machoires  e'dente'es  s'agit- 
ent  et  ses  joues  se  gonflent,  se  creusent 
comme  les  goitres  ae'riens  d'un  cra- 
paud.  Ah  !  l'e*pouvantable  vieille  ! 
Elle  s'entend  ne'anmoins  avec  le  mar- 
chand, et,  tirant  les  tchaki  un  k  un, 
elle  les  tend  comme  des  pastilles, 
semblant  lui  dire :  '  Quel  bonheur 
pour  toi  de  recevoir  tant  d'argent ! ' 
Puis,  elle  se  releve  k  la  fa§on  d'un 
dchassier  et  d'un  dromadaire,  et  part 
majestueuse." — P.  121. 

Later  on,  a  favourite  horse  be- 
longing to  their  Armenian  servant, 
Menas,  is  dying,  and  the  owner  is 
in  despair.  The  aksakal,  or  head- 
man of  the  village,  is  sent  for. 

"  II  hoche  la  tete  :  Me'nas  suit  ses 
moindres  gestes  avec  anxie*te"  et  lui 
demande  son  avis.  '  Le  cheval  est 
tres  malade,  mais  mes  ancetres  m'ont 
transmis  le  moyen  de  le  gue'rir,  je 
vais  reciter  la  priere.'  II  enleve  la 
couverture  du  cheval,  qu'on  a  dresse" 
sur  ses  pieds,  il  lui  tire  la  queue,  lui 


pince  les  naseaux,  puis,  otant  son 
turban,  tandis  qu'il  marmotte  une 
priere  que  Me'nas  anonne  en  meme 
temps,  il  frotte  le  dos  et  la  croupe 
du  malade.  Et  lorsque  le  musul- 
man  met  enfin  la  main  k  la  barbe 
en  s'e"criant :  Allah  Okbar  !  (Allah  est 
grand)  le  chre'tien  1'imite  et  s'e'crie 
aussi :  'Allah  Okbar ! '  C'est  que  Me"- 
nas,bien  qu'Arme'nien  et  chrdtien,a  6te 
eleve"  en  Orient  au  milieu  des  musul- 
mans,  et  qu'il  a  leurs  moeurs,  leur 
tournure  d'esprit,  et  une  bonne  part 
de  leurs  superstitions,  sinon  leurs 
croyances.  On  fouette  Maltchik  afin 
de  le  faire  avancer,  mais  il  ne  bouge 
non  plus  qu'une  borne.  On  savonne 
le  cheval  avec  de  1'eau  qu'on  a 
apport^e  de  1'aoul,  mais  le  lavement 
ne  lui  produit  pas  d'effet.  II  tombe 
de  nouveau  sur  le  flanc  et  souffle. 
Avec  sa  longue  barbe,  sa  maigreur 
asce'tique,  sa  peau  de  mouton,  sa  ca- 
lotte crasseuse,le  vieillard,  k  la  lueur  de 
la  lanterne,  ressemble  veYitablement  k 
un  sorcier.  II  doit  inspirer  une  grande 
confiance  k  Menas.  Aussi,  lorsque 
soudain  il  lui  dit :  *  Combien  don- 
nerais-tu  pour  voir  ton  cheval  gueYi  ? ' 
'Ce  que  tuvoudras/re'pond-il.  'Donne- 
moi  cinq  soum  (roubles).'  Je  veux 
emp^cher  cette  bevue.  J' engage  Menas 
k  ne  pas  croire  les  billevesdes  de 
cet  incantateur  de  rencontre.  Je  le 
plaisante.  Mais  rien  ne  1'arrete.  II 
delie  sa  bourse  et  me  supplie  de  le 
laisser  faire.  II  donne  les  cinq  rou- 
bles, et  voici  ce  que  le  vieux  lui 
ordonne  en  ^tendant  le  doigt  :  '  Tu 
vas  te  de"shabiller,  te  mettre  nu  comme 
une  couleuvre,  tu  prendras  ton  cheval 
par  la  queue,  tu  le  frapperas  trois  fois 
du  pied  au  derriere,  et  moi,  je  r^citerai 
entre  temps  une  pri&re  que  m'a  en- 
seignde  mon  grand-pere,  et  que  seul 
parmi  tous  les  Koungrads  je  connais.' 
Je  fais  remarquer  que  nous  sommes 
en  novembre,  que  tout  ce  pre"tendu 
sortilege  n'a  pas  le  sens  commun, 
que  son  cheval  n'y  gagnera^  rien, 
et  que  Menas  risque  une  fluxion  de 
poitrine.  .  .  .  '  J'aime  mieux  mourir 
que  mon  cheval ;  je  t'en  prie,  eloigne- 
toi !  Laisse-moi  faire  tout  ce  qu'ils 
diront.' " 

His  sceptical  master  then  left 
him  to  his  fate.  However — 

"  Me'nas  rentre  k  quatre  heures  du 
matin.     Son  cheval   va  mieux,  et  il 
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me  conte  en  riant  qu'il  s'est  deshabille", 
mais  pas  completemeut,  le  vieux 
ayant  eu  la  condescendance  de  lui 
permettre  de  conserver  son  pantalon 
de  cuir  (tchalvar)."— Pp.  247-250. 

From  Samarkand  the  party- 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  Afghanistan,  their 
guide  being  an  Arab  from  Balkh, 
who  had  left  home  "  parce  qu'il 
etait  malheureux  en  menage.  .  .  . 
Le  brave  homme  nous  conte  ce  que 
chacun  sait  dans  le  pays,  qu'il  a 
decolle  sa  femme  pour  se  venger 
d'une  infidelite,  '  sans  excuse/  dit- 
il,  'car  je  la  nourrissais  bien; 
presque  tous  les  jours  nous  man- 
gions  du  palao.'"  The  firmness  of 
the  Afghans  on  this  occasion  was 
the  more  striking  from  its  contrast 
with  the  pliability  of  all  the  other 
races  encountered,  who  were  more 
or  less  under  Russian  control ;  and 
the  one  summary  and  unfailing 
argument  by  which  the  French- 
men were  accustomed  to  break 
down  all  other  opposition  —  the 
argument  of  the  stick  —  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  game  to 
attempt  with  the  Afghans.  One 
may  feel  more  or  less  pity  for  a 
race  which  accepts  and  yields  to 
such  treatment  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  at  all  events  it  marks 
them  off  sharply  from  other  races. 
The  only  other  attempt  made  to 
penetrate  Afghan  territory  was 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Pamir 
and  wished  to  enter  India  by 
Wakhan.  Here  the  Afghans 
again  stopped  them,  and  would 
have  driven  them  back  by  force 
had  they  not  found  safety  by  flight 
into  Chitral.  "Who  are  you?" 
they  were  asked  at  the  frontier. 
" Feringhis."  "English Feringhis ?" 
"  No,  not  that — Feringhis  simply, 
but  particular  friends  of  the  Eng- 
lish "  (we  can  imagine  the  a  aside  " 
with  which  this  statement  was 
made  by  so  confirmed  an  Anglo- 
phobe  !)  And  as  these  peculiar 


Feringhis  were  known  to  be  also 
particular  friends  of  the  Russians, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  neither 
the  ethnological  nor  the  political 
training  of  the  border  chief  could 
decide  on  their  precise  nationality 
and  status.  As  we  would  gladly 
be  at  charity  with  all  men,  we 
must  regret  the  unfriendly  and 
somewhat  carping  spirit  towards 
England  which  animates  this  ac- 
complished author.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to 
admit  that  it  has  afforded  us  some 
amusement.  We  learn  that  what- 
ever the  English  are,  they  are — 
and  show  themselves  in  the  East 
to  be — essentially  unwarlike.  En 
revanche,  they  are  immensely  clever 
in  their  government  of  India. 
"  Us  deploient  une  volonte,  une 
intelligence,  une  activite  admir- 
ables.  ...  Us  dominent  les 
hommes  grace  a  des  prodiges 
d'habilite.  Us  font  voir  ce  que 
peuvent  des  commerqants  et  des  in- 
dustriels  ayant  de  la  suite  dans  les 
idees."  (The  italics  are  our  own.) 
That  the  recent  advances  of  the 
Russians,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intrigues  of  their  emissaries  in 
India,  have  considerably  increased 
their  prestige,  is  probably  true 
enough.  It  may  even  be  that 
"  comme  leurs  finances  ne  leur  per- 
mettent  pas  les  prodigalites  des 
Anglo  -  Indiens,  on  est  surtout 
frappe  de  leur  puissance  militaire, 
tandis  qu'on  s'etonne  de  la  pro- 
fondeur  de  la  bourse  des  autres." 
But  it  is  sad  to  hear  that  "  ils  ne 
timnent  pas  les  Anglais  pour  de 
puissants  guerriers,  mais  pour  de 
tres  riches  marchands,  ayant  con- 
struit  1'edifice  de  leur  puissance 
sur  des  piles  de  roupies.  .  .  .  Rien 
ne  serait  plus  fragile,"  adds  our 
author.  Nothing,  indeed  ;  but  we 
still  cherish  the  hope  that  some 
faint  memories  and  echoes  of  the 
great  battles  of  Napier  in  Sind, 
of  the  Sikh  campaigns,  or  of  the 
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fall  of  Delhi,  may  have  crossed  our 
rupee-built  if  not  scientific  fron- 
tier. That  the  discontented  or  dis- 
loyal in  India  should  have  poured 
their  grievances  into  the  ear  of 
this  Russian  sympathiser,  and 
have  assured  him  that  the  Indians 
are  hoping  for  and  expecting  that 
advent  of  Russia  which  is  to  restore 
all  things,  is  only  what  we  should 
have  expected.  All  this  is  harm- 
less enough,  and  breaks  no  bones  ; 
but  we  regret,  though  again  we 
are  amused  by,  the  references  to 
their  detention  in  Chitral,  and 
rescue  from  almost  certain  death 
by  the  interference  of  the  Indian 
Government.  They  had  escaped 
the  Afghan  guard  in  Wakhan, 
and  fled  into  Chitral,  a  fan- 
atical, semi  -  savage,  Mohamme- 
dan territory  beyond  our  north- 
west frontier.  They  were  at  the 
end  of  their  resources,  worn  out  by 
fatigue,  and  incapable,  even  if  they 
had  escaped  with  life,  of  returning 
across  the  Pamir,  for  the  rivers  in 
their  rear  had  become  impassable. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  na- 
turally applied  for  succour  to  Lord 
Dufferin,  and  no  doubt  without  the 
smallest  apprehension  as  to  the  re- 
sult. But  it  is  more  congenial  to 
pretend  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
the  Indian  Government  will  leave 
them  to  perish,  or  indeed  order 
their  throats  to  be  cut.  It  would 
seem  hardly  worth  while  ; — and 
yet,  who  knows  ?  But  even  if  that 
supreme  crisis  comes — "  Eh,  bien  ! 
tout  espoir  ne  serait  pas  perdu.  II 
nous  resterait  nous  -  memes.  On 
tenterait  1'impossible,  et  en  cas  de 
non-reussite,  on  passerait  du  moms 
quelques  journees  interessantes  "  ! 
This  is  magnificent ;  and  the  friend- 
ly reply  of  Lord  Dufferin,  accom- 
panied by  a  bag  of  rupees  (from 
the  foundations  of  the  empire),  and 
orders  for  their  protection  en  route, 
must  have  fallen  on  these  daring 
spirits,  now  attuned  to  face  the 


inevitable,  with  a  sort  of  bathos. 
Meanwhile  it  has  transpired  since, 
that  their  six  weeks'  detention 
among  these  frontier  peoples  was 
not  spent  in  inculcating  goodwill 
towards  their  "  particular  friends  " 
the  English;  we  wonder  if  it  oc- 
curred to  them  to  reflect  what  sort 
of  a  reception  a  party  of  travellers 
crossing  that  region  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  every  where  preaching 
enmity  to  the  Russians,  would  have 
met  with  at  the  Russian  frontier ! 
Naturally  the  hospitable  reception 
of  the  party  in  India  is  passed 
over  in  almost  complete  silence, 
and  the  narrative  ends  abruptly 
— the  remainder  of  the  journey 
homewards  being  performed,  the 
author  adds,  "avec  la  vitesse  de 
Foiseau  qui  rentre  au  nid."  We 
have  seen  a  little  child  go  out  to 
feed  the  birds  on  the  lawn  after 
breakfast,  when  a  hungry  black- 
bird has  swooped  down,  and 
brusquely  and  without  acknow- 
ledgment carried  off  a  carefully 
prepared  morsel :  we  sympathised 
with  the  child's  displeasure  at  such 
bad  manners; — but  perhaps  the 
bird  felt  more  gratitude  than  it 
showed ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  things 
to  the  great  and  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  the  journey — the  passage 
of  that  till  lately  mysterious  and 
all  but  unknown  mountain-region, 
the  Pamir.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  geography  owes  to  the  polit- 
ical rivalry  of  nations,  and  even 
to  war  —  Delirant  reges,  gaudent 
geographi.  It  seems  some  time, 
indeed,  since  we  had  a  new  war- 
map  ;  but  when  our  Liberal  friends 
were  in  office  we  used  to  have  a 
couple  in  a  year.  It  is  hardly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
Russian  surveyors  advancing  from 
the  North,  and  our  own  native 
Indian  explorers  from  the  South, 
began  to  invade  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Pamir.  Lieutenant  Wood  had 
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shortly  before  made  his  remark- 
able 'Journey  to  the  Sources  of 
the  Oxus,'  which  is  still  such  at- 
tractive reading ;  but  between 
his  time  and  that  of  Marco  Polo 
we  cannot  recall  more  than  two 
occasions  when  the  Pamir  was 
crossed.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  remember  the  curious  story 
of  the  geographical  forgeries  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished orientalist  Klaproth,  by 
which  the  true  knowledge  of  this 
region  was  long  confused,  and  the 
way  in  which  light  was  gradually 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  by 
the  prescient  and  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and 
Colonel  Yule.  Now  the  Pamir  has 
been  explored,  chiefly  by  Russian 
travellers,  in  nearly  every  direc- 
tion ;  but  we  need  only  mention 
that  it  is  a  plateau  some  200  by 
170  miles  in  extent,  lying  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  feet,  which  is 
intersected  by  ranges  several  thou- 
sand feet  higher,  and  from  38°  to 
40°  north  of  the  equator,  to  show 
that  to  cross  it  in  the  winter  sea- 
son is  no  light  achievement.  It 
had  indeed  been  pronounced  im- 
possible, and  would  most  likely 
have  proved  so  but  for  the  efficient 
aid  given  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties (who  probably  were  not  sorry 
to  see  the  experiment  made),  and 
by  the  nomad  Kirghiz  under  their 
influence.  The  unfamiliar  paths, 
difficult  in  themselves,  lay  buried 
deep  in  snow.  The  cold  was 
intense,  aggravated  by  blinding 
snowstorms,  cutting  winds,  and 
the  sufferings  caused  by  the  ex- 
treme elevation.  Aided  vividly 
by  the  artist's  pencil,  the  author 
draws  a  moving  and  lifelike  pic- 
ture of  the  incidents  of  each  day's 
march — no  signs  of  life  except  the 
distant  herds  of  the  famous  moun- 
tain-sheep or  an  occasional  wolf, 
or  when  the  vast  silence  was  bro- 
ken by  a  human  apparition,  some 


lone  wanderer,  or  strange  waif  or 
stray,  outcast  even  from  the  so- 
ciety of  a  region  where,  as  the 
author  puts  it,  "on  n'est  pas 
pointilleux."  Invited  to  the  bi- 
vouac of  one  of  these  gentry — 

"  Un  filet  de  fume'e  s'e'leve  d'un  feu 
de  crottin.  Le  sol  en  est  couvert,  les 
deux  Kirghiz  en  ont  fait  des  tas 
dans  lesquels  ils  s'enfoncent  pour 
dormir  sur  des  peaux  d'arkars.  .  .  . 
Le  proprie'taire  du  glte  nous  e'tend 
quelques  peaux  et  nous  offre  h  sou- 
per  :  du  mouton  bouilli  dans  de  1'eau 
qui  a  pris  un  gout  de  crottin  tres  pro- 
nonce,  soit  que  le  vent  ait  saupoudre* 
d'une  poussiere  de  fiente  la  neige  qu'on 
a  fait  fondre,  soit  que  la  fume'e  du 
feu  penetre  dans  la  caf etiere.  .  .  . 
Ils  tirent  les  morceaux  de  viande 
avec  leurs  doigts,  les  de'chirent  a 
belles  dents,  et  &  tour  de  role  boivent 
le  bouillon.  II  n'est  pas  said  Tan- 
dis  que  nous  ddgustons  ce  mets 
delicieux,  notre  amphitryon  nous 
conte  son  histoire."— P.  309. 

But  next  night  they  fared  worse, 
for  the  baggage  had  not  come  up. 

"Nous  nous  arrangeons  du  mieux 
que  nous  pouvons.  Le  vent  souffle 
avec  violence  au-dessus  de  nos  te~tes, 
il  hurle,  de  temps  k  autre  il  nous 
effleure  de  ses  caresses  glaciales. 
Aussi  je  prends  le  parti  de  me  re"- 
fugier  au  milieu  des  moutons  et  des 
chevres.  Un  bouc,  k  qui  je  trouverai 
demain  la  mine  intelligente,  appuie 
sa  tete  contre  la  mienne,  je  me  garde 
bien  de  bouger.  Un  bre"bis  se  couche 
sur  mes  pieds,  une  autre  leche  la 
glace  collee  h  mes  vetements,  puis 
s'etend  tout  le  long  de  mon  corps. 
Une  chaleur  delicieuse  me  penetre, 
et  je  m'endors  en  faisant  de  beaux 
reves.  Ils  ne  durent  pas  longtemps  ; 
je  suis  eveille  par  le  passage  sur  mon 
corps  d'une  partie  du  troupeau  qui 
a  e"te  pris  d'une  des  paniques  propres 
h  cette  gent  timide.  J 'essay e  en  vain 
de  prendre  place  au  milieu  d'eux,  ils 
sont  en  defiance  et  fuient  quand 
j'approche." 

His  companions  fared  no  better, 
and  next  morning — 

"Pepin    montre    une    face    affreuse, 
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tmndfie'e,  des  levres  enormes,  aux 
ger§ures  sanguinolentes  ;  il  ne  pent 
ouvrir  les  yeux  et  ne  voit  plus.  Capus 
est  boursoufle,  son  nez  a  les  marbrures 
de  la  lepre,  il  est  me"connaissable,  c'est 
le  plus  hideux  de  botanistes.  Je  suis, 
parait-il,  'un  peu  mieux  conserve".'  'Tu 
as  le  cuir  plus  dur,'  dit  Me"nas,  qui 
lui  aussi,  est  dans  un  e"tat  de  decom- 
position assez  avance." — P.  310. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  day's 
march.  The  snow  was  deeper 
than  usual,  and  the  Kirghiz  guide 
was  leading  and  sounding  the  route 
with  a  long  pole.  At  last,  after  a 
series  of  falls  and  misadventures — 

"  Personne  n'en  peut  plus,  tous  sont 
sans  souffle,  sans  force,  presque  com- 
pletement  aveugles  ;  nous  avons  des 
maux  de  te~te,  des  suffocations  ;  tel 
est  e'tendu  sur  le  dos,  k  c6te"  de  son 
cheval  sur  le  flanc  ;  un  autre  se  repose 
debout,  la  tete  appuye"e  sur  la  selle  ; 
celui-ci,  en  retard,  frappe  h  coups  de 
f ouet  son  pauvre  animal,  &  la  queue  du- 
quel  il  se  cramponne  comme  uri  noye* 
&  uiie  amarre.  On  en  voit  qui  saign- 
ent  du  nez  ;  les  chevaux  eux-memes 
perdent  du  sang  par  les  naseaux,  le 
sang  gele,  et  ils  reniflent  des  rubis  ; 
ils  en  ont  aussi  sur  le  corps,  tache"  de 
caillots  rouges  la  ou  de  petites  veines 
e'clatent.  Un  cheval  a  presque  dis- 
paru  dans  un  trou  ;  on  le  hisse,  on  le 
traine  comme  s'il  e"tait  mort,  avec  des 
cordes  qu'on  lui  a  glisse"es  sous  le 
ventre  ;  puis  c'est  une  sangle  qui 
rompt  et  qu'on  re'pare.  Si  un  cheval 
de  bat  tombe,  on  doit  le  de"charger, 
et  ce  n'est  pas  chose  facile  de  ddnouer 
les  cordes  du  c6te'  de  1'ombre  (k  midi, 
il  y  a  encore  — 5°) ;  elles  sont  couvertes 
de  glace,  et  les  mains  gourdes  sont 
inhabiles.  On  coupe  done  les  cordes, 
on  remet  le  cheval  sur  ses  jambes,  et 
les  coffres  ou  les  ballots  sont  de  nou- 
veau  place's  en  palan.  Parfois,  on 
doit  les  porter  sur  le  dos,  apres  avoir 
de'blaye'  avec  les  pelles,  car  de  tous 
cote's  la  neige  est  profonde  de  deux 
metres.  On  y  plonge  en  entier  des 
batons  plus  hauts  qu'un  homme. 
Apres  avoir  franchi  ces  pas  difficiles, 
on  se  repose.  .  .  .  On  ne  sait  dans 
quelle  direction  louvoyer.  Rien  qui 
nous  engage  &  aller  dans  un  sens  ou 
dans  1'autre.  La  neige  est  sans  ves- 


tiges, bien  unie,  nous  agagant  de  sa 
masse  vierge,  molle  et  comme  indif- 
ferente.  Elle  enerve  meme  les  betes. 
Et  si,  par  hasard,  un  loup  a  laisse'  sa 
trace,  on  la  suit  aussi  longtemps  qu'on 
le  peut,  par  indecision,  ainsi  qu'un 
fil  d'Ariane,  dans  ce  labyrinthe  que 
nous-memes  dessinons.  Cette  piste 
nous  mene  k  une  impasse,  a  un  trou, 
veux-je  dire,  et  Ton  perd  pied.  On  bat 
en  retraite,  on  cherche,  et,  finalement, 
on  va  quand  meme  du  cote  du  Kizil- 
Art ;  on  se  tratne,  c'est  une  lutte  sans 
merci  centre  cette  blanche  poudre 
sans  consistance.  La  caravane  est 
seme"e  sur  la  plaine  comme  les  grains 
d'un  chapelet  dont  le  fil  a  6t6  rompu. 
Les  grains  noirs  font  un  tas  1&,  ou  un 
cheval  ou  bien  un  homme  arrete  par 
sa  chute  la  marche  des  suivants,  tant 
qu'on  n'a  pas  repeche"  ceux  qui  se 
de"battent.  Et  cela  dure  de  huit  heures 
du  matin  &  quatre  heures  et  demie 
du  soir,  sans  prendre  de  repos.  Ou 
voulez-vous  qu'on  fasse  halte  1  Nous 
allons  jusqu'k  extinction  de  forces. 
En  route,  on  partage  un  peu  de  pain 
avec  sa  bete,  on  mange  un  abricot 
se"che",  du  millet  grille"  qu'on  grignote 
&  la  poigne"e  et  qui  donne  le  jarret 
d'arriver  enfin  au  monticule  sur  lequel 
on  campera.  Avec  la  pelle  on  deblaye 
la  neige  ;  puis,  les  f  eutres  sont  dtendus, 
la  tente  dresse"e,  le  feu  allum^  avec  de 
l'esprit-de-vin.  On  prepare  le  the"  et 
la  bouillie  de  millet  pour  nous  et  pour 
les  affame"s  qui  arrivent  les  uns  apres 
les  autres.  Les  pauvres  chevaux,  mis 
k  ban  apres  qu'on  a  desserre"  leurs 
sangles,  1'extenuent  encore  k  creuser 
du  sabot  la  neige,  afin  d'atteindre  la 
mauvaise  herbe  et  les  racines  peu 
nourrissantes  ensevelies  plus  bas.  A 
la  nuit  seulement,  la  caravane  entiere 
sera  reunie." — P.  306. 

Once  they  infringed,  accidental- 
ly or  otherwise,  on  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  were  threatened  with 
arrest ;  in  reply  the  travellers  de- 
manded a  relay  of  camels  from 
the  Chinese  officials,  and  thrashed 
them  for  not  at  once  supplying 
them! 

Their  intimate  relations  with 
the  Kirghiz  nomads  bring  out  the 
character  of  this  race  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  They  are  essen- 
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tially  a  rude  people,  as  becomes  the 
region  they  inhabit ;  if  morality  is 
not  high,  crime  is  not  frequent, 
nor  are  the  passions  violent;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  not  stunt- 
ed in  body  or  mind  like  the  Es- 
kimo. After  all,  they  have  their 
summer,  and  this  season  can  be 
greatly  prolonged  by  a  visit  to 
the  valleys  or  plain  -  country  sur- 
rounding the  Pamir.  But  the 
most  striking  character  of  all  those 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact 
was  a  certain  pir  or  dervish.  He 
had  been  a  daring  and  noted  rob- 
ber, altogether  the  most  famous 
ruffian  on  the  Pamir.  Then  came 
a  dream — a  sudden  conversion — 
a  visit  to  the  holy  men  of  Kho- 
jand  ;  and  Niir  Jan  now  only  lives 
to  make  amends  for  the  past  by 
doing  good  to  his  fellow  -  men. 
Besides  defending  the  travellers, 
at  great  personal  risk,  against 
the  fanaticism  of  some  of  his  co- 
religionists, and  providing  for  their 
wants  in  the  most  difficult  and  try- 
ing circumstances,  simply  because 
they  were  strangers  and  in  need, 
he  acted  as  their  guide  across  some 


of  the  most  difficult  passes,  heroic- 
ally risking  and  all  but  losing  his 
life  in  their  service.  Well  may 
they  heartily  indorse  the  popular 
verdict  that  he  is  a  true  saint. 

Bravely  and  gaily  as  they  had 
encountered  these  fatigues  and 
privations,  they  had  told  severely 
on  the  whole  party,  and  the  rapid 
descent  to  lower  altitudes  and 
a  milder  temperature,  with  the 
fresh  verdure  of  spring  and  all  the 
signs  of  reviving  nature,  was  im- 
mensely welcome.  The  absence 
from  these  great  snow-clad  soli- 
tudes of  all  trace  of  human  life 
and  work  had  been  very  depress- 
ing ;  and  even  in  the  little  hamlets 
of  Wakhan,  the  human  babble,  and 
barking  of  dogs,  and  twitter  of 
sparrows,  were  felt  correspondingly 
delightful.  There  were  willows, 
and  roses  too,  and  grass  for  their 
starving  cattle,  and — acme  of  de- 
light ! — "on  entend  meme  un  mous- 
tique,  le  premier  depuis  longtemps. 
II  ne  neige  pas.  Une  chenille  me 
tombe  sur  la  figure.  C'est  Fete  ! 
O'est  1'ete  ! " 

COUTTS  TROTTER. 
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THE     PLEASURES     OF     SICKNESS. 


THE  pleasures  of  health  are 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
are  only  passively  appreciated. 
With  ninety-nine  healthy  people 
out  of  a  hundred,  we  should  wil- 
lingly lay  the  long  odds  that  they 
entirely  forget  to  be  grateful.  The 
author  of  '  The  Bible  in  S.pain'  was 
a  pious  man,  with  nerves  of  steel 
and  a  constitution  of  iron.  Day 
after  day,  through  a  scorching  sum- 
mer, he  was  riding  over  the  sun- 
baked plains  of  La  Mancha  when 
they  were  raided  by  ruthless  Oarlist 
guerillas,  faring  like  the  unfortunate 
peasants,  and  sleeping  on  straw- 
pallets  when  he  could.  All  that 
time,  when  he  was  scattering  his 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
he  escaped  the  Oarlists  by  a  suc- 
cession of  miracles,  and  was  never 
sick  or  sorry  for  a  day.  So  he  had 
well-founded  reason  for  his  firm 
belief  that  he  was  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  Providence.  He 
was  fervent  in  his  general  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  although  he 
never  felt  specially  thankful  for 
his  health.  It  was  very  many 
years  afterwards  that  the  idea  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him.  Strong  as 
ever,  with  his  knapsack  on  his 
sturdy  shoulders,  he  was  walking 
through  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
"Wild  Wales,"  where  he  gave  an- 
other proof  of  the  soundness  of  his 
constitution  by  perpetually  singing 
the  praises  of  strong  ale.  As  it 
chanced,  one  night  he  put  up  at 
Carnarvon,  where  he  met  an  ailing 
youth,  who,  in  deep  despondency, 
had  come  to  those  Welsh  hills  for 
change  of  air.  Borrow,  who  was 
always  ready  to  talk  with  any- 
body, sought  to  cheer  the  boy,  and 
succeeded.  And  after  that  col- 
loquy he  began  to  moralise,  as 
many  of  us  are  apt  to  do  when  we 
have  lost  what  we  never  valued. 


"The  intense  wish  of  the  poor 
young  man  for  health  caused  me 
to  think  how  insensible  I  had 
hitherto  been  to  the  possession  of 
the  greatest  of  all  terrestrial  bless- 
ings. I  had  always  had  the  health 
of  an  elephant,  but  I  had  never 
remembered  to  have  been  sensible 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  blessing, 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  grateful 
to  the  God  who  gave  it." 

As  for  the  keen  appreciation  of 
the  after-joys  of  illness,  we  turn 
to  another  popular  writer.  Our 
old  friend  "  Tom  Cringle,"  who 
originally  published  his  inimitable 
lucubrations  in  *  Maga/  was  a 
man  of  another  temperament  from 
Borrow,  and  wrote  in  a  different, 
though  in  at  least  as  picturesque, 
a  style.  Tom  took  infinite  plea- 
sure in  "  tropical  high  -jinks  "  ; 
he  seldom  found  time  to  think 
seriously  on  any  subject ;  and  in 
convivial  company  would  swallow 
so  much  claret  that  he  had  to 
"  warp  himself  along "  subse- 
quently from  lamp-post  to  lamp- 
post. 

And  this  is  what  Tom  has  to 
say,  when,  revelling  in  the  luxuries 
of  contrast  from  his  time  of  "  suf- 
fering in  a  small  miserable  vessel 
within  the  tropics,"  he  was  pass- 
ing the  blessed  borderland  of 
convalescence  after  a  dangerous 
illness :  "  I  say,  messmate,  have 
you  ever  had  the  yellow  fever, 
the  vomito  prieto — black  vomit — as 
the  Spaniards  call  it  ?  No  1  Have 
you  ever  had  a  bad  bilious  fever, 
then  1  No  bad  bilious  fever  either  1 
Why,  then,  you  are  a  most  unfor- 
tunate creature;  for  you  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  be  in  heaven, 
nor  eke  the  other  place.  Oh  the 
delight,  the  blessedness  of  the 
languor  of  recovery  !  "  Then  Lieu- 
tenant Cringle,  looking  back  to  the 
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dismal  purgatory  of  the  stifling  and 
tossing  little  cruiser,  where  he  was 
being  slowly  tortured  into  delirium 
and  high  fever,  proceeds  to  paint 
with  a  loving  hand  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  awak- 
ened in  Paradise.  The  roomy  bed  ; 
the  cool  sea-breeze  playing  through 
the  open  windows;  the  soft  shadows 
of  the  spreading  palms  ;  the  warm 
glow  of  the  ripened  oranges ;  the 
fragrance  from  the  clusters  of  the 
double  jessamine ;  the  hum  of  the 
many-hued  flies  floating  about  like 
winged  gems,  —  above  all,  the 
sweeter  perfume  of  the  rummer  of 
sangaree,  where  the  old  Madeira 
was  delicately  flavoured  with 
spices.  But  "  above  all "  we 
were  wrong  to  say.  What  he 
really  lay  revelling  in  was  the 
sense  of  relief  from  the  pangs 
which  had  been  making  life  an 
almost  unendurable  burden.  We 
have  borrowed  the  apologue  from 
Mr  Thomas's  'Log,'  because  it 
contains  the  root  and  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter.  We  are  not 
writing  ironically  of  the  "  plea- 
sures" of  chronic  maladies  and 
hopeless  invalids — though  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  even  these 
have  consolations  of  their  own, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  such  bliss- 
ful tranquillity  as  the  most  pros- 
perous of  mankind  might  envy. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  mock  poverty- 
stricken  sufferers  by  talking  of 
their  pleasures,  for  the  pleasures 
of  sickness  are  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  well-to-do.  But  we  are  safe 
in  saying  that  the  tolerably  affluent 
in  their  bodily  troubles  are  far  less 
to  be  pitied  than  they  are  inclined 
to  believe.  They  have  hours  of 
delight  and  days  of  relief  of  which 
the  invariably  vigorous  have  no 
sort  of  conception;  and  in  their 
hunt  after  the  health  which  seems 
to  be  ever  eluding  them,  in  the 
swift  fluctuations  of  alternating 
apprehension  and  hope,  they  have 
the  excitement  which  is  the  veri- 


table salt  of  existence.  No  doubt, 
if  we  could  arrange  our  lots  we 
would  all  have  the  constitutions 
of  cart-horses,  and  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  there  would  be  nothing 
recorded  save  fatal  accidents  and 
deaths  from  old  age.  But  as  ill- 
ness in  all  its  shapes  and  refine- 
ments is  always  with  us,  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  its  victims  to  make  the 
best  of  it;  and  should  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  there  is  the 
incalculable  capacity  for  endur- 
ance, which  draws  serene  satisfac- 
tion from  its  successive  triumphs 
over  pain. 

But  glancing  at  illness  in  its 
graver  aspects,  we  are  getting  into 
the  vein  of  Job  or  Jeremiah,  when 
our  purpose  is  to  preach  cheerful- 
ness. So  let  us  turn  to  the  lucky 
malade  imaginaire  who  has  just 
enough  the  matter,  mayhap,  or 
something  more,  to  salve  the  con- 
sciences of  the  respectable  doctors 
who  levy  lucrative  contributions 
on  his  fears.  He  is  middle-aged, 
and  in  more  than  easy  circum- 
stances ;  the  chances  are  that  he 
is  a  bachelor  or  a  widower,  for  had 
he  been  cumbered  with  the  cares 
of  a  household  he  would  seldom 
have  given  a  thought  to  his  health. 
He  has  got  blase  on  society ;  he  is 
too  corpulent  for  waltzing,  and  too 
indolent  to  flirt.  Suppers  infal- 
libly bring  indigestion,  and  the 
protracted  dinner-parties  that  be- 
gin to  bore  him  mean  excesses  in 
Veuve  Clicquot,  and  repentance 
next  day.  Even  if  he  were  for- 
merly a  devotee  to  field-sports, 
he  finds  that  the  day  for  these 
has  gone  by.  He  has  put  on  flesh 
and  lost  his  nerve  for  the  hunting- 
field,  and  he  rides  in  terror  of  the 
fall  which  would  shake  him  to 
pieces.  His  breath  serves  him  no 
longer  on  the  steep  braes  in  the 
moors  or  the  forests,  and  he  shrinks 
from  the  cold  and  the  perils  of  wet 
feet  in  battues  in  chilly  and  wintry 
weather.  Travel  and  change  of 
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scene  would  be  his  natural  resource, 
but  travel  with  no  definite  object 
is  transportation,  and  a  worse 
form  of  boredom.  Like  most  of 
his  countrymen,  he  knows  nothing 
of  art  artistically;  he  is  literally 
abroad  in  the  different  periods  of 
architecture  ;  and  his  concern  in 
the  social  conditions  of  Continental 
nations  is  confined  to  casual  ob- 
servations from  his  seat  in  front 
of  the  cafe.  Need  we  say  that  it 
is  an  unspeakable  boon  to  such 
a  man,  when,  with  strengthening 
suspicions  of  failing  health,  he 
takes  out  by  way  of  prescription 
a  fresh  lease  of  existence  1  Thence- 
forth he  has  an  object,  and,  what  is 
better,  an  object  that  is  strictly 
personal.  He  has  an  interest  that, 
stimulating  his  egotism  or  selfish- 
ness, ceaselessly  occupies  him  each 
hour  of  the  day,  and  sends  him 
forth  on  voyages  of  discovery  more 
animating  than  those  of  a  Cook  or 
a  Vasco  da  Gama.  He  fancies  his 
liver  must  be  slightly  congested, 
or  he  has  flying  warnings  of  rheu- 
matic gout.  A  morbid  melancholy 
grows  with  indulgence,  and  he 
takes  to  brooding  over  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  He  feels  de- 
pressed and  down  upon  his  luck 
when  he  awakes  of  a  morning ; 
trivial  vexations  swell  into  serious 
troubles ;  and  even  his  bath  fails 
to  revive  him.  He  takes  to  trifling 
with  a  breakfast  at  which  a  grilled 
grasshopper,  in  the  words  of  the 
Preacher,  is  a  burden.  He  picks 
himself  up  after  lunching  with  a 
pint  of  champagne  or  two  or  three 
glasses  of  "  sound  claret,"  and  he 
feels  equal  to  going  out  to  dinner 
instead  of  sending  the  apology  he 
had  been  meditating.  At  that 
dinner,  in  congenial  society,  and 
with  frequent  draughts  of  the 
stimulating  champagne,  he  bright- 
ens up  and  becomes  the  life  of 
the  party.  The  inevitable  reaction 
follows  when  he  is  back  again  in 
the  solitude  of  his  bedchamber. 


Ruminating  sadly  in  the  night 
watches,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  this  sort  of  thing  can- 
not go  on ;  "  so  he  takes  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  seeing  a  doctor 
— the  first  medical  interview  he 
has  had  since  he  was  vaccinated. 

That  is  in  itself  a  novel  sensa- 
tion, and  sensations  of  any  kind 
have  long  been  unfamiliar.  His 
feelings  are  far  from  pleasurable 
in  the  face  of  them ;  yet  there  is 
an  agreeable  undercurrent  of  ex- 
citement. He  fears  the  worst,  but 
he  hopes  the  best,  as  he  steps 
into  the  hansom  which  takes  him 
to  the  consulting-room.  Strange 
to  say,  while  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  eminent  physician, 
his  spirits  are  sent  up.  He  sees 
around  him  cases  that  are  evi- 
dently more  desperate  than  his 
own.  There  are  shrunken  forms 
and  sunken  cheeks ;  sad  eyes  that 
are  nevertheless  unnaturally  lus- 
trous, and  expressions  stereotyped 
with  the  lines  of  protracted  suffer 
ing,  scarcely  brightened  by  fitful 
gleams  of  hope.  Our  friend  pulls 
himself  together,  and  involuntarily 
cheers  up.  We  all  know  the  well- 
worn  maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
that  there  is  something  pleasant 
in  the  misfortunes  of  our  dearest 
friends;  and  well  may  it  be  ex- 
cused to  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  when  its  anxieties  are 
lightened  by  contrasting  them  with 
the  troubles  of  strangers. 

Wonderful  men  are  those  fashion- 
able consulting  physicians.  They 
sit  for  great  part  of  each  day  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  tossing  the 
sovereigns  and  shillings  into  the 
drawer,  where  they  are  decorously 
put  out  of  sight ;  pronouncing  per- 
emptorily on  the  destinies  of  their 
miserable  fellow-creatures,  scatter- 
ing broadcast  sentences  of  death 
or  slow  torture,  consolation  under 
mitigating  conditions,  reprieves,  or 
plenary  absolution.  Custom  may 
lighten  the  weighty  load  of  their 
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responsibilities,  but  surely  all  the 
same  it  must  sometimes  sit  heavy 
on  them.  For,  after  all,  they  are 
human  like  the  patients,  and  occa- 
sionally they  must  themselves  be 
out  of  condition  and  far  from  feel- 
ing up  to  the  mark.  Case  after 
case,  and  often  for  the  first  time, 
is  brought  panoramically  beneath 
their  observation,  and  each  minute 
is  precious  when  there  are  so  many 
to  be  advised.  They  are  invited 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  diagnose 
the  origin  and  the  course  of  com- 
plicated and  obscure  diseases ;  they 
are  asked  in  the  way  of  ultimatum 
all  manner  of  embarrassing  ques- 
tions as  to  methods  of  treatment 
and  probable  results.  They  must 
answer  the  main  questions  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  if  they 
do  not  actually  put  forward  claims 
to  infallibility,  they  are  bound  pro- 
fessionally to  speak  with  the  assur- 
ance attaching  to  their  position. 
As  a  rule  they  are  sympathetic, 
and  strive  to  soften  down  un- 
favourable opinions  ;  but  there  are 
desperate  cases,  and  not  a  few  of 
them,  in  which  it  would  be  cruel 
kindness  to  conceal  the  truth.  The 
mother  who  brought  a  daughter 
she  fancied  was  merely  delicate, 
lifts  herself  in  speechless  anguish 
into  the  dismal  four-wheeler,  in 
the  conviction  that  her  child  is  in 
a  hopeless  decline.  How  the  sun 
has  been  darkened  to  her  during 
the  last  long  hour  or  two  !  and 
like  Scott  standing  over  the  grave 
of  John  Ballantyne,  she  feels  it 
will  never  again  shine  on  her  so 
brightly  as  before.  The  husband 
who  thought  there  was  nothing 
seriously  the  matter  with  his 
young  wife,  reads  solemn  warnings 
in  the  ambiguous  prognostications 
of  the  oracle,  and,  striving  man- 
fully to  master  his  vague  appre- 
hensions, knows  well  that  his 
wedded  happiness  is  at  an  end. 
As  for  the  minor  sentences  and 
the  ofihand  prescription,  they  may 
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be  ludicrously  though  painfully 
incongruous.  The  hard  -  working 
barrister,  who  by  indefatigable  in- 
dustry has  laboriously  got  together 
a  promising  practice,  is  ordered 
absolute  "rest"  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Similar  orders  are  given  to 
the  ambitious  and  eloquent  states- 
man, who  is  aware  of  half-a-dozen 
of  aspiring  competitors  who  are 
ready  and  eager  to  slip  into  his 
place.  The  mockery  of  telling 
these  men  to  take  repose,  when 
inactivity  is  ruin  or  bitter  ,dis- 
appointment  !  Then  the  over- 
tasked clergyman,  with  his  over- 
drawn banker's  account  and  unpaid 
butcher's  bill,  is  told  to  transport 
himself  for  the  winter,  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  to  the  Riviera,  or 
possibly  to  California  or  Colorado, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
medical  dictator.  You  might  as 
well  prescribe  a  generous  diet — 
turtle-soup  and  old  brown  sherry 
— to  a  bedridden  labourer  in  one  of 
the  eastern  parishes,  where  there 
is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle- 
man within  reach,  save  the  half- 
starved  vicar  and  the  dispensary 
doctor.  All  these  trivial  details 
are  no  concern  of  the  omniscient 
Galen  :  he  is  feed  to  give  his  direc- 
tions, and  it  is  for  the  patients  to 
carry  them  out. 

Happily,  however,  our  malade 
imaginaire  stumbles  on  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  with  whom  he 
had  a  slight  previous  acquaintance. 
The  doctor  knows  something  of 
his  man,  whom  he  has  occasion- 
ally analysed  in  society,  and  goes 
about  his  inspection  and  examin- 
ation with  the  sympathy  of  the 
friend  and  the  subtlety  of  the 
serpent.  The  preliminaries  are 
somewhat  formidable,  and  he  pom- 
pously assumes  a  gravity  of  manner 
which  sends  a  shudder  through  the 
patient's  frame.  Nothing  is  more 
disagreeable  to  a  novice  in  the 
consulting-room  than  to  be  handled 
like  a  "  screw  "  at  a  horse-fair  ;  to 
2p 
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have  a  curious  inquirer  looking 
into  your  mouth  and  eyes  ;  to  be 
tapped  over  the  heart  and  pum- 
melled in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
However,  all  is  well  that  ends 
well.  The  doctor's  solemn  expres- 
sion relaxes  into  a  reassuring 
smile,  and  he  cheerfully  remarks 
that  the  ailment  is  a  trifle,  and 
that  the  patient  "  may  make  him- 
self perfectly  easy."  He  sits  down 
to  dash  off"  a  couple  of  prescrip- 
tions, rapidly  giving  some  slight 
instructions  meanwhile  as  to  regi- 
men. Our  friend  feels  infinitely 
relieved,  and  yet  he  is  not  alto- 
gether contented.  Like  Naaman 
the  Syrian,  he  had  screwed  up  his 
courage  for  doing  "  some  great 
thing,"  and  it  seems  absurd  to  put 
him  off  with  a  call  at  the  chem- 
ist's, and  a  simple  order  to  eschew 
sherry  and  liqueurs.  Dr  Worldly 
Wiseman,  as  we  said,  knows  his 
man,  and  knows  that  he  is  in  want 
of  an  object  and  an  occupation. 
What?  Waters  and  change  of 
air  1  Well,  yes ;  you  can  do  no 
better  than  go  to  Bath  or  Buxton, 
and  if  that  sets  you  up,  as  it  is 
quite  sure  to  do,  you  may  go  in 
the  late  summer  or  the  early 
autumn  to  Homburg,  or  the 
"Baths  of  Hercules,"  or  Hong- 
kong, or  the  Hawaiaii  Archipel- 
ago, as  the  case  may  be. 

At  Bath  or  Buxton,  or  any  other 
health-resort,  where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  visitors  mean  busi- 
ness, you  must  be  bad  indeed  if 
you  do  not  find  consolation  in  the 
sight  of  many  folks  far  worse 
than  yourself.  In  the  city  of  the 
"  chair  "  that  was  christened  after 
it,  bath-chairs  would  never  be  in 
general  demand  were  it  not  for 
the  number  of  the  halt  and  the 
lame.  For  it  is  the  city  of  the 
seven  or  the  seventeen  hills,  with 
sides  a  trifle  steeper  than  the 
slope  of  a  house-roof.  As  for 
Buxton,  did  not  Randolph  Calde- 
cott  celebrate  its  cripples  in  one 


of  his  latest  series  of  '  Graphic ' 
sketches  1  And  in  the  one  place  or 
the  other,  if  you  are  fond  of  dis- 
cussing your  ailments,  as  of  course 
you  are,  you  will  have  every  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  your  taste. 
Eager  talkers  make  good  listeners, 
so  it  is  a  matter  of  generous  give  and 
take.  As  an  outsider,  we  have  paid 
many  a  visit  to  the  Pump-Room 
Hotel  at  Bath — an  excellent  estab- 
lishment, and  a  representative  one 
of  its  kind.  It  is  salubriously 
situated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  town  are  simmering 
through  the  summer.  The  base- 
ment is  devoted  to  the  baths,  to 
which  the  boiling  water  is  laid  on 
from  the  adjacent  springs.  There 
is  a  lift  by  which  the  patients  may 
be  let  down  from  the  upper  storeys. 
Every  possible  convenience  is  pro- 
vided. But  what  struck  us  as 
having  the  greatest  attraction  for 
sufferers  was  the  sympathetic  at- 
mosphere. Listening  curiously  in 
the  snug  smoking-room  after  din- 
ner, we  learned  almost  everything 
that  man  can  tell  as  to  the  troubles 
of  chronic  rheumatism  and  heredi- 
tary gout.  The  victims,  who  were 
deep  in  each  other's  innermost 
secrets,  met  regularly  of  an  even- 
ing to  compare  notes  ;  and  if  some 
were  happy  in  signs  of  improve- 
ment or  the  sense  of  temporary 
relief,  others  figured  as  the  stoical 
heroes  who  had  been  supporting 
diabolical  pains.  And  these  last, 
too,  being  temporarily  relieved, 
were  impressive  examples  of  the 
pleasures  of  sickness.  For  the 
time  they  were  often  in  higher 
spirits  than  the  others :  they  re- 
minded one  of  what  "  Eothen " 
says  of  his  voluptuous  joy  in  bath* 
ing  in  the  cool  green  vegetation 
of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  after 
eight  days  of  camel-riding  through 
the  burning  desert.  Our  ailing 
friend  gets  on  capitally  in  such 
company,  and  makes  visible  pro- 
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gress  from  day  to  day.  He  can 
walk  with  a  jaunty  swagger  when 
his  neighbours  crawl ;  he  has  his 
claret  at  luncheon,  and  his  cham- 
pagne at  dinner,  when  they  are 
mortifying  themselves  with  slight- 
ly tinctured  Apollinaris ;  and  he 
ignores  the  fact  that,  though  strug- 
gling towards  an  identical  goal, 
they  set  out  from  very  different 
starting-points.  So  he  swears  by 
Bath,  vows  to  return  thither,  blesses 
the  memory  of  King  Bladud  who 
discovered  the  wells,  and,  resolved 
to  follow  up  this  first  success,  shifts 
his  quarters  to  town,  to  arrange  for 
a  Continental  trip. 

Now  he  is  realising  the  pleasures 
of  what  maybe  called  chronic  con- 
valescence— never  well ;  tolerably 
sanguine  on  the  whole ;  generally 
feeling  himself  better  in  a  suc- 
cession of  fluctuations  where  the 
ups  predominate  over  the  downs. 
Henceforth  he  has  always  the  re- 
source of  flying  trips  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and,  following  the  paths 
of  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself, 
seeks  health  in  frequent  change  of 
scene.  At  Wiesbaden,  Kissingen, 
or  Carlsbad,  he  has  the  unfamiliar 
enjoyment  of  a  well-filled  life  and 
a  busy  day.  Doctors  at  watering- 
places  differ  widely  in  their  views  : 
the  wisdom  of  one  is  folly  to  an- 
other. But  they  all  agree  on  the 
point  of  being  strenuously  per- 
emptory as  to  the  rigid  observance 
of  certain  rules.  One  friend  who 
used  to  steal  hours  between  the 
sheets  from  the  intolerably  long 
forenoons,  if  he  does  not  actually 
get  up  with  the  sun  or  the  "  early 
village  cock,"  is  woke  sharp  at  six 
by  the  clamour  of  the  band.  Un- 
less he  be  impregnating  himself 
with  iron  among  fashionable  ac- 
quaintances from  St  James's  or  Bel- 
gravia  at  Horn  burg,  he  is  noways 
particular  as  to  his  morning  cos- 
tume. There  he  is,  to  his  own 
admiration,  fresh,  fasting,  and  in 
extreme  dishabille,  promenading, 


trotting  solemnly  at  the  double,  or 
marking  time,  in  the  long  shady 
alley  where  the  water-drinkers, 
tumblers  in  hand,  take  their  matu- 
tinal treadmill.  Back  for  break- 
fast with  a  keen  appetite,  in  itself 
a  novel  and  delightful  sensation. 
Even  at  Kissingen,  where  you  are 
dieted  like  anchorites,  the  butter- 
less  rolls  seem  delicious  to  a  man 
who  refused  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore to  be  tempted  by  the  delicacies 
of  Fortnum  and  Mason.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  day  is  marked  out 
methodically.  After  breakfast, 
dallying  with  the  papers,  tobacco, 
and  digestion.  After  digestion, 
bath,  followed  by  a  second  toilet. 
Then  comes  early  dinner,  the  great 
event  of  the  day ;  and  at  some  of 
the  most  potent  of  the  baths,  like 
"Wildbad,  the  cuisine,  which  is  as 
elaborate  as  it  is  excellent,  sets 
all  medical  rules  at  defiance,  and 
seems  intended  to  tempt  to  indis- 
cretion. The  diner  may  indulge, 
or  he  may  have  the  discretion  to 
refrain — that  is  a  matter  between 
himself  and  his  conscience.  After 
dinner,  coffee,  digestion,  and  more 
tobacco.  Then  our  friend,  who 
has  long  renounced  garden-parties 
when  at  home,  and  set  his  face 
against  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
picnic,  finds  himself  falling  into 
the  social  fashions  of  the  place, 
and  joining  driving  -  parties  into 
the  hills  and  the  solitudes  of  the 
pine-forests.  He  is  even  seduced 
into  something  resembling  flirta- 
tions, and,  taking  care  not  to  com- 
mit himself,  on  the  whole  he  likes 
them.  It  is  a  satisfactory  proof, 
at  all  events,  of  the  progress  of  his 
recovery,  that  good-looking  girls 
seem  quite  willing  to  marry  him, 
for  assuredly  he  is  not  so  bad  as  to 
encourage  the  hope  of  speedy  and 
handsome  settlements  with  widow- 
hood. The  supper  ct  la  carte, 
though  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
earlier  meal,  is  virtually  a  second 
dinner.  Somehow  the  day  has 
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slipped  away  imperceptibly.  For 
early  rising  means  early  going  to 
bed ;  and  in  the  languor  of  gentle 
fatigue,  and  with  the  goal  of  obli- 
vion within  easy  reach,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
remaining  hours. 

Very  different  are  the  feelings 
of  those  who  are  sent  abroad  in 
grave  anxiety.  Their  sensations 
are  solemn  enough,  even  when 
they  are  blessed  with  ample 
means,  and  have  no  professional 
preoccupations  ;  when  they  travel 
with  unlimited  credit  on  the  bank- 
ers, with  valets  and  maids  and 
a  courier  to  save  all  trouble,  be- 
tween lounging  -  chairs  and  sleep- 
ing-berths in  drawing-room  cars. 
But  the  impecunious  clergyman, 
who  has  broken  down  over  par- 
ochial work,  or  the  struggling 
father  of  a  family  who  has  been 
scraping  a  business  together, 
where  personal  supervision  is  al- 
most indispensable,  plays  a  spec- 
ulative game,  under  heavy  draw- 
backs, for  tremendous  stakes.  He 
cannot  repeat  the  venture  indefi- 
nitely. He  cannot  cast  his  ha- 
bitual cares  behind  him,  and  shake 
himself  free,  from  the  weight  of 
well -justified  anxieties.  He  is 
bound  to  get  well  against  time, 
for  it  is  a  case  of  now  or  never. 
With  difficulty,  and  perhaps  by 
borrowing,  he  has  equipped  him- 
self with  the  minimum  of  circular 
notes  for  the  journey.  We  may 
suppose  he  is  bound  for  Hyeres  or 
Cannes,  leaving  the  English  fogs 
and  snows  in  the  depths  of  a 
dark  December.  No  Pullman  cars 
or  sleeping-berths  for  him  on  the 
most  extortionate  of  European 
railways.  He  is  hustled  into  an 
over  -  crowded  compartment,  en- 
cumbered with  his  wraps  and 
a  multitude  of  loose  packages. 
When  he  wakens,  after  fitful 
snatches  of  fevered  sleep,  among 
the  olives  and  the  almond  -  trees 
on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Rhone, 


he  is  scarcely  cheered  by  the  bril- 
liant sunshine,  or  by  the  sight  of 
a  sky  of  blue.  He  cannot  rouse 
himself  to  even  a  passing  interest 
in  the  picturesque  bridges,  and  the 
palaces  of  Avignon  or  Orange; 
and  though  he  has  been  impera- 
tively ordered  to  take  frequent 
nourishment,  he  has  no  sort  of 
appetite  for  the  table-d'Jwte  break- 
fast, with  its  dessert  of  southern 
fruits  and  its  gay  embellishment 
of  flowers.  When  he  breaks  the 
journey  at  Marseilles  he  is  pretty 
well  broken  himself,  and  perhaps 
is  not  far  wrong  in  believing  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
mortals.  But,  as  the  old  song 
says,  it  is  always  the  darkest  the 
hour  before  dawn,  and  next  morn- 
ing he  begins  to  have  a  foretaste 
of  some  of  the  pleasures  of  sick- 
ness and  convalescence.  A  night's 
rest  has  worked  wonders,  and  he 
wakes  up  marvellously  refreshed. 
This  second  morning  he  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  glowing  sunshine ; 
he  has  glimmering  hopes  of  a  hap- 
pier return ;  he  even  indulges  the 
wild  fancy  that  his  business  may 
hold  together  in  his  absence.  By 
good  luck  the  infernal  mistral  is 
not  blowing,  and  he  has  a  balmy 
day  for  the  journey  along  the 
Riviera,  with  one  of  the  windows 
open.  He  revels  in  the  deep 
azure  of  the  placid  Mediterranean ; 
he  looks  down  from  lofty  bridges 
and  over  precipitous  cuttings  into 
the  picturesque  creeks  that  indent 
the  curving  shores  ;  he  looks  down 
on  the  chimneys  of  the  fisher's  cot- 
tages sheltering  in  the  nooks  and 
corners,  that  are  draped  in  a 
many-coloured  tapestry  of  clinging 
plants ;  he  looks  up  to  the  castles 
and  the  convents  that  crown  the 
commanding  heights.  He  well- 
nigh  forgets  his  ailments  and  the 
future,  as,  in  an  intoxicating  sense 
of  the  novel  and  the  beautiful,  he 
draws  long  deep  draughts  of  the 
exhilarating  air.  What  a  change 
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it  is  from  the  grimy  gloom  of 
London,  or  from  the  fogs  of  some 
country  parish  reeking  with  damp, 
which  stifled  his  breathing  like 
the  folds  of  wet  blankets !  His 
pitiful  wife,  who  has  been  hanging 
on  his  looks  since  he  left  home, 
cheers  up  in  sympathy,  and  is  per- 
suaded already  that  their  circular 
notes  will  prove  a  marvellously 
profitable  investment.  When  the 
invalid  continues  to  answer  to  the 
spur,  how  intensely  they  enjoy 
that  health  -  giving  holiday  !  In 
their  growing  gratitude  they  feel 
it  would  be  tempting  Providence 
not  to  trust  it  in  confidence  for  all 
the  rest,  and  cares  being  cast  be- 
hind, the  progress  is  wonderfully 
accelerated.  There  are  ups  and 
downs  which  give  a  not  disagree- 
able zest  to  the  cure ;  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  sanguine  content, 
not  unfrequently  voluptuous  en- 
joyment. Dating  from  that  first 
memorable  morning,  when  through 
the  bedroom  windows  they  had 
ventured  to  raise  came  the  gentle 
sea-breeze,  laden  with  the  fra- 
grance from  the  mignonette  and 
the  heliotrope;  from  the  drives 
and  the  donkey-rides,  when  even 
as  the  night-shadows  were  settling 
down  in  the  valleys  they  had  to 
seek  protection  against  a  sun-glow 
still  almost  oppressive, — all  has 
been  mixed  more  or  less  with 
pleasure.  As  for  the  homeward 
journey,  with  its  pleasant  retro- 
spects and  its  happy  anticipations, 
it  is  a  succession  of  delights  in 
place  of  a  prolonged  strain.  The 
reinvigorated  health-hunter  is  full 
of  papal  memories  at  Avignon,  and 
delighted  to  pick  up  a  copy  of 
'  Bienzi '  at  the  book-stall ;  till  his 
blase  fellow  -  travellers,  who  are 
touring  "  for  pleasure,"  resent  the 
ridiculous  freshness  of  his  enthusi- 
asm, though  they  might  probably 
sympathise  with  it  if  they  sus- 
pected its  source. 

In  ordinary  cases,  people  born 


with  silver  or  plated  spoons  in 
their  mouths  can  command  ordin- 
ary comforts  and  careful  attend- 
ance. But  sometimes  even  they 
are  surprised  and  struck  down  in 
circumstances  which  bring  home 
to  them  the  sufferings  of  the 
neglected.  The  officer  who  has  been 
wounded,  and  left  mangled  on  the 
battle-field,  is  no  better  off  for  the 
time  than  the  crippled  soldier  who 
has  carried  a  musket  in  the  ranks. 
There  he  lies  with  the  rain  or 
the  sun  beating  down  upon  him, 
racked  with  pain,  and  burned  up 
with  thirst,  till,  rejoicing  in  rescue 
and  the  sense  of  relative  relief,  he 
is  picked  up  hurriedly  by  rough 
arms,  and  thrown  upon  a  rudely 
fitted  ambulance  -  waggon,  to  be 
jolted  away  to  the  field -surgery. 
Be  sure  there  is  no  time  there  for 
consultation  as  to  the  treatment 
of  a  shattered  limb  or  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  minimum  of  pain. 
Anaesthetics  may  be  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  the  surgical 
appliances  must  be  scanty  at  best. 
The  wearied  doctor  plies  the  knife 
and  probes  against  time,  and  as 
one  groaning  patient  gives  place 
to  another  on  the  operating  table, 
he  is  consigned  to  a  depot  to 
await  his  turn,  till  he  is  forwarded 
by  petite  Vitesse  to  the  bed  in 
some  distant  hospital.  We  know 
nothing  more  harrowing  in  the 
annals  of  war  than  the  story  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  in 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  We 
know  nothing  that  supplies  more 
striking  illustrations  of  the  in- 
veterate tenacity  of  life  and  hope 
in  the  human  system.  The  men 
who  fell  in  the  first  battles,  after 
the  evacuation,  of  course  perished 
slowly  and  surely.  But  of  those 
who  were  shot  down  near  the 
passage  of  the  Vistula,  and  within 
reach  of  the  friendly  territory  — 
the  long-looked- for  land  of  refuge, 
— there  were  a  few  who  survived 
almost  by  miracle.  They  were 
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strapped  on  to  a  gun-carriage, 
or  stowed  away  in  an  ammunition- 
waggon.  In  a  frost  that  was  many 
degrees  below  freezing-point,  with 
their  wounds  seldom  dressed,  and 
left  to  fester  beneath  the  filthy 
rags  and  the  snow  wrappings  that 
served  for  bed-clothes,  with  scanty 
food  given  them  at  doubtful  in- 
tervals, where  the  unwounded 
were  scrambling  for  each  scrap 
of  garbage,  nature  in  some 
phenomenal  constitutions,  never- 
theless, did  not  succumb.  And 
we  are  told  how  nature  rallied  in 
their  transports  of  relief,  when 
they  had  placed  the  formidable 
passage  of  the  river  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  finding  temporary 
rest  and  comparative  comfort.  It 
was  only  a  few  months  ago, 
when,  in  a  frightful  railway  smash 
in  southern  France,  Englishmen 
travelling  for  pleasure  had  some- 
what similar  experiences,  saving 
the  exposure  to  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  weather.  The 
train  had  been  wrecked  in  a  back- 
of-the-world  district,  where  there 
was  no  capable  local  science  ;  and 
it  was  decided,  as  the  better  way 
out  of  a  difficult  dilemma,  to  for- 
ward the  victims  to  their  destina- 
tion in  Italy  before  undertaking 
their  treatment. 

Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  must  often  have  a  horri- 
ble time  of  it.  The  smaller  craft, 
of  course,  must  dispense  with  a 
doctor's  services ;  and  from  frequent 
revelations  in  the  police  courts, 
we  can  conceive  what  may  be  the 
fate  of  an  ailing  seaman  under  a 
tyrannical  skipper,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  brutal  first  mate.  Till  he  gives 
proof  positive  of  the  gravity  of  his 
illness  by  absolute  collapse,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  "  shaming  Abra- 
ham." He  is  mercilessly  knocked 
about,  compelled  to  turn  out  for 
the  midnight  watch,  and  driven 
from  the  deck  to  the  rigging  in  all 
weathers.  Fancy  a  man  enfeebled 


by  dysentery,  and  burning  and  shiv- 
ering by  turns  through  every  fibre 
with  incipient  fever,  forced  to 
climb  the  ratlines  and  lie  out  upon 
the  frozen  yards,  when  a  bitter 
easterly  gale  is  shaking  the  masts 
in  their  sockets  !  When  he  is  com- 
pulsorily  shelved  on  the  sick-list, 
his  illness  is  treated  as  a  crime. 
The  ship  is  sure  to  be  short-handed, 
and  his  share  of  work  must  fall 
upon  his  fellows.  And  if  he  is 
happily  spared  more  active  ill- 
treatment,  he  is  left  to  lie  and  take 
his  chance  of  dying  as  a  dog  in 
the  foul  bunk  in  the  forecastle, 
where  he  is  half  suffocated  by  the 
smells  of  bilge-water,  vile  tobacco, 
and  soaking  clothes.  Emigrant 
ships  are  always  advertised  as 
carrying  a  competent  surgeon.  We 
know  something  of  the  surgeons 
they  frequently  carry,  nor  do  we 
deny  that  they  are  generally  clever 
young  men.  The  pay,  which  is 
calculated  on  percentage  or  com- 
mission, is  good,  and  candidates 
have  to  produce  excellent  certifi- 
cates. But  when  the  shipowners 
have  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract, the  responsibility  shifts  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  young  aspir- 
ant to  celebrity.  If  he  is  ambitious, 
and  means  to  succeed  in  his  pro- 
fession, there  is  little  danger  of  his 
being  supine.  The  risk  is  rather 
on  the  side  of  professional  zeal. 
He  has  a  rare  opportunity  of  ex- 
perimenting "on  his  own  hook," 
such  as  never  could  have  come  to 
him  at  home  in  the  hospitals.  "Fiat 
experimentum  in  corporibus  viKs" 
is  his  motto.  Each  case  of  serious 
illness  is  an  agreeable  sensation  ; 
a  superb  compound  fracture  is  a 
godsend ;  each  subtler  malady  is 
a  joy  and  a  treat  for  the  rest  of 
the  voyage.  He  tries  all  manner 
of  empirical  remedies  with  the  best 
intentions  ;  he  revels  in  the  uncon- 
trolled use  of  his  instruments  in 
the  interests  of  the  patient — and 
science.  It  may  be  hit  or  miss, 
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kill  or  cure,  but  somehow  even  a 
well-principled  young  man  can  re- 
concile anything  to  an  elastic  pro- 
fessional conscience.  We  have 
shuddered  at  reminiscences  from 
one  of  those  emigrant  floating 
hospitals,  told  in  all  good  faith,  in 
moments  of  confidence,  by  practi- 
tioners who  honestly  believed  they 
had  been  experimenting  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

Yet  emigrants  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  such  experiments  may  be 
envied  by  the  North  Sea  trawlers. 
Sailors  who  ship  for  long  voyages 
in  surgeonless  ships,  do  so  with 
their  eyes  open.  They  know  that 
they  must  not  expect  medical 
attentions  and  count  upon  keep- 
ing their  health,  if  they  give 
any  thought  to  the  matter.  So, 
it  may  be  said,  do  the  trawlers; 
but  then  they  can  hardly  help 
themselves.  They  have  been  born 
and  brought  up  as  fishermen,  and 
must  fish  on  a  fixed  system  in 
these  days  of  capitalists  and 
limited  liability  companies.  For 
weeks  together,  and  often  in  the 
wildest  weather,  they  have  cut  all 
communication  with  their  homes, 
and  are  dragging  the  shoals  and 
sand-banks  between  England  and 
the  Dutch  coasts.  The  fish,  as  fast 
as  they  are  caught,  are  stowed  away 
in  boxes,  and  transferred  to  the 
swift  steamers  which  ply  to  the 
Thames  or  the  Humber.  Not  ex- 
cepting that  in  the  deepest  mines, 
or  on  the  giddiest  engineering 
works,  there  is  no  more  perilous 
occupation  than  theirs,  though  the 
danger  is  rather  to  limb  than  life. 
The  fishing  craft  are  rolling  in  a 
heavy  surf,  the  decks  are  slippery 
with  fish  and  frost,  so  that  it  is 
impossible,  as  you  stumble  about 
in  thick-soled,  iron-clamped  boots, 
to  keep  a  firm  footing.  The  fish 
cases  are  being  slung  over  the 
sides  into  a  boat  that  is  bobbing 
like  a  cork  beneath  the  counter. 
Necessarily  accidents  of  every  de- 


gree and  kind  are  common.  A 
leg  or  an  arm  snaps  like  a  pipe- 
stem  with  the  sudden  swaying  of  a 
heavy  boom  ;  an  ankle  is  strained 
or  broken  in  a  fall  ;  a  finger  is 
caught  and  crushed  in  a  steam- 
winch  ;  a  hand  mangled  between 
a  box  and  the  ship's  side.  Then 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
transfer  the  victim  to  the  carry- 
ing steamer,  where  no  preparations 
have  been  made  to  receive  him. 
When  the  steamer  has  made  up 
her  cargo  she  steams  away,  and 
the  sufferer,  while  being  tossed 
about  for  a  day  or  two,  has  to 
bear  his  sufferings  as  best  he  may, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  mis- 
chief is  being  aggravated  with  each 
minute  lost  upon  the  voyage. 
Doubtless  if  he  has  retained  sensi- 
bility, or  revives  to  it,  it  is  an  ex- 
change of  Purgatory  for  Paradise 
when  he  is  comfortably  bedded  in 
the  hospital  in  London  or  Hull, 
with  cool  dressings  and  soothing 
anodynes  applied  to  the  fevered 
wound.  But  what  an  infinity  of 
bodily  misery  and  mental  worry 
might  be  spared  if  the  sufferer  had 
been  transhipped  to  a  hospital- 
steamer,  with  skilled  attendants  and 
suitable  appliances  !  Which  natu- 
rally suggests  the  subject  of  hospi- 
tals in  general,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  genuine  pleasure  they  give.  It  is 
sad  to  know  that  many  of  the  poor 
never  taste  anything  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  elsewhere.  Dickens,  with 
all  his  hyper-sentimentalism,  was 
constantly  striking  the  keys  which 
throbbed  through  sensitive  hearts. 
And  he  never  gave  expression  to 
a  more  melancholy  truth  than 
when  he  made  the  ungainly  Maggy, 
in  his  '  Little  Dorrit,7  revel  in  the 
memories  of  the  delightful  days 
when  she  had  been  struck  down 
and  laid  up.  "  But  what  a  nice 
hospital !  So  comfortable,  wasn't 
it  1  Oh,  so  nice  it  was  !  Such  an 
'evenly  place  !  Such  beds  !  Such 
lemonade  and  such  oranges  !  Such 
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d'licious  broth  and  wine !  Such 
chicking !  Oh,  wasn't  it  a  deli- 
cious place  to  go  and  stop  1 "  It  is 
difficult  to  look  up  at  life  from  the 
low  standpoint  of  the  abjectly 
wretched,  and  the  very  difficulty 
should  make  us  grateful  for  our 
own  mercies,  and  dispose  us  to 
lavish  benevolence.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of 
having  pleasant  remembrance  of 
a  brain-fever  in  a  hospital  ward, 
although  it  introduced  us  to  such 
delicacies  as  chicken  and  oranges. 
Yet  we  do  not  know.  Everything 
so  entirely  depends  on  the  point 
of  view.  The  great  whitewashed 
ward,  with  its  double  rows  of  beds 
and  its  austere  military  uniformity, 
strikes  one  as  cheerless  and  de- 
pressing in  the  extreme.  But  on 
second  thoughts  we  realise  how 
clean,  soft,  and  comfortable  the 
beds  really  are,  and  we  remember 
that  severe  military  system  ex- 
tends to  the  prompt  and  punctil- 
ious attendance  which  anticipates 
each  possible  want.  What  must 
it  be,  after  becoming  deliriously 
unconscious  in  the  almost  palpa- 
ble darkness  and  the  foul  stenches 
of  some  overcrowded  cellar  in  the 
slums,  to  waken  to  a  different  life, 
in  fragrant  linen,  in  an  airy  hall 
of  palatial  proportions,  and  in  the 
delicious  languor  of  wholesome 
warmth  1  Instead  of  turning  in 
disgust  from  fragments  of  strong- 
smelling  cheese,  and  crusts  of  bread 
as  black  and  dry  as  dust  and  ashes, 
to  have  the  palate  tempted  by 
seductive  liquids  and  luscious 
fruits,  leading  on  to  such  light 
dishes  of  a  sensual  Elysium  as  the 
pauper,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
had  never  dreamed  of.  We  know 
no  way  in  which  practical  charity 
may  be  better  bestowed  than  in 
contributing  to  fairly-well-managed 
hospitals.  Say  that  the  abuses 
exist  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 


and  which  can  never  be  altogether 
guarded  against ;  admit  that  not 
a  few  who  can  well  afford  to  pay 
their  fees  shamefully  sponge  upon 
the  alms  of  the  benevolent.  When 
all  that  has  been  said  and  ad- 
mitted, when  any  undue  percent- 
age has  been  deducted  from  waste 
and  working  expenses,  there  re- 
mains a  great  balance  of  revenue 
to  the  good,  almost  incalculably 
fruitful  of  new  pleasures  and  fresh 
hopes,  and  blissful  relief  from 
almost  intolerable  sufferings.  The 
pity  is  that,  unfortunately,  owing 
to  shortcoming  in  the  funds,  many 
victims  of  slow  diseases,  in  a  fair 
way  towards  permanent  cure,  must 
perforce  be  turned  out  prematurely. 
A  sad  instance  of  that  is  the  chil- 
dren under  treatment  for  hip  dis- 
eases. It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  greater  hospitals 
in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
voluntary  and  annual  contribu- 
tions— such  old  establishments  as 
St  Bartholomew's,  which  is  richly 
endowed,  being  altogether  the  ex- 
ception. Moreover,  these  estab- 
lishments desire,  and  indeed  are 
bound  in  their  own  interests,  to 
remain  mainly  dependent  upon 
precarious  support ;  for  if  once 
they  get  the  reputation  of  being 
decently  endowed,  the  stream  of 
the  charities  is  checked  or  diverted. 
The  moral  is  obvious.  Do  not 
leave  your  philanthropy  to  take 
posthumous  shape,  nor  defer  tak- 
ing thought  for  the  disease-stricken 
poor  till  you  are  done  with  the 
money  you  dispose  of  by  testa- 
ment. There  is  no  better  way  of 
buying  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
cheap  than  by  sending  a  cheque 
to  a  well-managed  hospital,  and 
we  may  be  sure  the  money  is  more 
safely  invested  than  if  it  were  in 
Mr  Goschen's  new  2|  per  cents. 
ALEX.  INNES  STIAND. 
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A  BUKMESE  BOAT  -  JOURNEY. 


THERE  is  one  province  of  the 
Indian  empire  which,  in  regard  to 
its  rural  communications,  is  like 
Venice  among  the  towns  of  Europe. 
A  network  of  waterways,  the  high- 
roads of  this  country  are  broad 
rivers,  the  by  -  roads  are  tidal 
creeks.  The  common  mode  of 
travel  from  place  to  place  is  by 
boat.  Every  child  is  as  much  at 
home  in  his  canoe  as  the  York- 
shire boy  on  his  bare-backed  horse. 
For  months  in  every  year  towns 
and  villages,  built  of  ephemeral 
bamboo  and  leaves,  stand  plunged 
in  water  to  the  basement,  some- 
times even  to  the  roof,  and  a  canoe 
is  moored  at  every  door.  In  this 
province  the  European  officer  tra- 
verses his  district  by  country  boat ; 
and  in  his  early  training  at  home 
for  Eastern  service,  the  art  of  rid- 
ing, on  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid,  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  arts  of  swimming  and  boating. 

Among  many  boat-journeys  in 
this  land  of  waters,  it  has  twice 
fallen  to  me  to  traverse  a  belt  of 
country  in  which  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  water-travel  are  so  con- 
centrated into  the  space  of  a  few 
miles,  as  to  form  a  succession  of 
pictures  not  less  striking  in  their 
way  than  the  succession  of  marvels 
which  keep  the  traveller  agaze  as 
he  crosses  an  Alpine  pass. 

Each  time  I  have  felt  irresistibly 
impelled  to  try  to  arrest  the  pass- 
ing panorama,  and  to  fix  some 
of  its  fleeting  beauties,  however 
imperfectly,  either  with  pen  or 
pencil. 

The  railway  which  traverses  the 
Sittang  valley  from  Rangoon  to 
Toungoo — now  pushed  forward  to 
Mandalay  —  leaves  the  old  Bur- 
mese town  of  Shwegyin,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sittang,  some  fifteen 


miles  to  the  eastward.  The  jour- 
ney thence  from  Rangoon  must  be 
made  either  direct  by  boat,  as 
from  time  immemorial,  or  by  train 
as  far  as  the  station  of  Pyuntaza. 
From  this  point  the  Sittang  is 
reached  at  one  season  by  road,  but 
in  the  south-west  monsoon,  when 
the  whole  country  is  flooded,  by 
canoe.  It  is  this  latter  journey, 
made  at  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  of  which  the  strangeness 
prompts  me  to  speak  here. 

A  hundred  yards  from  the  rail- 
way station,  the  traveller  finds 
drawn  up  in  line  at  the  edge  of  a 
sluggish  stream  a  dozen  long  canoes 
bound  for  Shwegyin  or  other  sta- 
tion on  the  Sittang  river.  The 
fore-part  of  each  canoe  is  occupied 
by  two  men  with  paddles.  At  the 
stern  is  a  boarded  space  for  the 
passengers,  with  arched  covering  of 
bamboo  matting,  arranged  as  in 
boats  on  the  Italian  lakes,  behind 
which  there  is  room  only  for  the 
steersman.  The  bamboo  canopy 
is  so  low  that  it  is  only  possible 
to  sit  or  lie  down  after  climbing 
into  the  boat  on  hands  and  knees ; 
but  with  rugs  and  pillows  the 
traveller  finds  himself  in  no  less 
luxury  than  in  a  punt  on  the 
summer  Cherwell,  and  for  a  five 
hours'  journey  through  fascinating 
scenery,  the  situation  is  one  of 
anything  but  discomfort. 

As  the  boat  glides  for  the  first 
mile  through  level  rice-fields,  at- 
tention is  most  drawn  to  the  pic- 
turesque figures  of  the  Burmese 
boatmen  as  they  paddle  leisurely 
along,  laughing  together  in  low 
conversation, — for  there  are  no 
merrier  people  in  the  world  than 
the  Burmese. 

The  dress  consists  only  of  a 
coarse  silk  waist-cloth  falling  to 
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the  feet,  and  short  white  cotton 
jacket;  but  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  figure  is  the  head. 
The  long  hair  of  the  Burman  is 
his  glory,  no  less  than  that  of  his 
sisters ;  and  in  this  country  the 
degradation  of  the  "  prison  crop  " 
adds  terribly  to  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment.  Usually  tied  in  a 
tight  shining  ball  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  hair  is  often  left 
folded  in  trailing  lengths  with 
the  gay-coloured  silk  turban  in- 
variably worn.  Surmounting  this, 
the  boatmen  wear,  for  protection 
from  sun  and  rain,  a  characteristic 
circular  hat,  with  broad  stiff  brim 
and  sharp-pointed  conical  crown, 
made,  like  almost  everthing  in 
common  use  in  the  country,  from 
that  wonderful  plant  the  bamboo. 

But  from  the  human  figures  in 
the  foreground,  the  eye  is  soon 
drawn  to  the  wild  scene  through 
which  we  are  passing.  Entering 
a  narrow  waterway,  bordered  by 
a  fringe  of  dense  underwood,  by 
which  the  boat  brushes  on  either 
side,  we  presently  emerge  into  a 
forest  -  landscape  of  such  unusual 
beauty,  that  we  seem  to  have 
lighted  on  the  veritable  reality  of 
dreamland. 

Without  exaggeration,  one  seems 
to  have  left  the  everyday  world 
far  away,  and  to  be  moving 
through  an  enchanted  land.  In 
attempting  to  recall  the  scene, 
one  experiences  precisely  the  same 
difficulties  as  in  trying  to  describe 
a  dream ;  so  that  no  language  seems 
really  appropriate,  but  the  conven- 
tional wording  in  which  dreams 
are  clothed. 

Methought  I  was  suddenly  trans- 
ported from  the  bright  glare  of 
Eastern  sunshine  to  the  intense 
stillness  of  a  vast  tropical  forest. 
There  was  no  confinement  of 
space,  for  the  overarching  roof 
of  leaves  was  so  lofty  and  so  finely 
interwoven,  as  to  seem  hardly 
nearer  or  more  palpable  than  the 


sky  in  the  world  of  reality  ;  yet 
so  deep  was  the  shade,  that,  but 
for  stray  gleams  which  here  and 
there  stole  in  at  some  unseen  loop- 
hole, and  threw  a  fairy  light  into 
far-off  corners,  the  daylight  was 
converted  into  a  uniform  soft 
green  twilight.  The  burning  air 
had  become  cool  and  still,  and 
silence  reigned  as  in  some  vast 
empty  cathedral. 

I  was  on  land,  and  yet  reclin- 
ing luxuriously  in  a  boat ;  and  the 
figures  of  the  boatmen,  my  only 
companions  —  of  strange  com- 
plexion and  garb  and  language 
— seemed  in  harmony  with  the 
unearthly  surroundings.  For  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  scene 
was,  that  instead  of  the  solid 
ground,  with  beds  of  fern  and 
scrub,  such  as  underlie  the  earthly 
forest,  this  labyrinth  of  wild  vege- 
tation was  planted  in  the  still 
waters  of  a  lake.  Instead  of  the 
woodman's  footpath  threading  the 
maze,  there  was  free  passage  on 
every  side,  through  avenues  of 
tree-stems  and  walls  of  brushwood, 
reeds,  and  grasses.  Through  this 
pathless  wilderness  the  water- 
ways, known  only  to  the  half- 
human  creatures  by  whom  it  was 
haunted,  were  marked  at  inter- 
vals by  notches  on  the  trees,  or 
where  a  passage  was  cut  through 
some  dense  hedge  of  bush.  On  all 
sides  the  view  was  bounded  by 
towering  walls  of  foliage,  rising 
from  invisible  stems,  and  receding 
from  time  to  time  into  dark  glades 
of  deepest  shadow. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  boat  cut 
its  way  through  the  silent  waters, 
an  opening  in  the  maze  would 
reveal  gigantic  trunks  and  outlines 
of  stately  trees  reared  against  the 
sky.  From  the  surface  of  the 
water  out  of  which  they  rose,  as 
far  skyward  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  stems  and  branches  were 
clothed  thick  with  ferns  and 
orchids,  and  trailing  and  climb- 
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ing  plants.  Here,  in  undisturbed 
profusion,  grew  the  elkhorn  and 
hart's-tongue,  and  conspicuous  for 
loveliness  of  form  and  colour,  the 
beautiful  bird's-nest  fern,  with  its 
crown  of  pale-green  leaves  planted 
in  mossy  clefts  at  inaccessible 
heights,  and  standing  out  in  bright 
prominence  against  the  blue  depths 
of  the  forest.  Crashing  through 
masses  of  tangled  shrubbery, 
starred  here  and  there  with  wild 
jasmine,  and  winding  through  ir- 
regular aisles  formed  by  trees  on 
either  side,  our  boat  crept  on  its 
way,  from  hour  to  hour,  to  the 
stranger  not  less  in  need  of  compass 
than  the  ship  in  mid-ocean  or  cara- 
van on  the  African  desert. 

At  each  turn  some  new  beauty 
was  made  visible,  and  the  still- 
ness, disturbed  only  by  the  plash 
of  the  paddles,  or  at  rare  intervals 
by  some  far-off  bird-call,  or  by  a 
stray  monkey  dashing  from  tree 
to  tree,  added  to  the  weird  influ- 
ences of  the  place. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  clear  tones  of  a  child's  voice 
ringing  through  the  forest  in  a  wild 
unknown  cadence,  and  at  a  bend 
in  the  route  a  black  narrow  canoe 
shot  across  our  path,  laden  with 
women  and  children,  singing  as 
they  went,  dressed  in  silks  of 
many  colours,  and  packed  in  with 
piles  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Passing  soon  afterwards  through 
a  bamboo  gateway,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  watery  village  buried 
deep  in  the  forest.  Every  house 
stood  reared  on  piles  just  above 
the  water's  edge  ;  boats  and  canoes 
were  moored  to  the  steps  of  the 
houses,  or  flitted  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  the  amphibious  popu- 
lation gazed  with  delight  from 
houses  and  boats  at  the  passing 
strangers.  Then  the  village  was 
left  behind,  and  presently  the 
narrow  way  opened  into  a  tiny 
lake  literally  embosomed  in  the 
woodland,  like  a  lark's  nest  hidden 


among  meadow-grasses, — with  its 
reedy  and  mossy  banks,  its  still 
clear  waters,  and  overhanging  can- 
opies of  leaves,  a  fitting  playground 
for  Titania  and  her  fairies. 

At  length  came  the  first  signs 
that  we  were  nearing  the  edge 
of  the  forest.  The  trees  became 
rarer  and  the  light  brighter.  The 
undergrowth  of  thorny  shrubs  was 
exchanged  for  tall  pink  -  tufted 
grasses  overshadowing  the  boat. 
The  stillness  of  the  water  gave 
place  to  eddies  and  strong  cur- 
rents, setting  in  one  direction  and 
carrying  us  more  rapidly  onward, 
till,  through  an  opening  in  the 
reeds,  a  vista  of  distant  landscape 
broke  upon  the  sight ;  the  boat 
shot  forward  from  its  leafy  prison 
into  the  light  of  day, — and  I  awoke, 
and  behold  it  was  a  dream  !  I 
was  once  more  on  earth,  under  the 
open  sky,  in  a  Burmese  country 
boat,  on  a  side-eddy  of  the  great 
Sittang  river.  It  was  with  a  pal- 
pable sense  of  relief  that  one 
breathed  again,  as  if  escaped  from 
a  spell-bound  world,  in  sight  of 
the  familiar  heavens  and  fleeting 
rain-clouds,  and  heard  again  the 
sounds  of  earthly  life.  Skirting  a 
succession  of  sandy  grass-covered 
islands,  we  were  soon  in  sight  of 
the  full  body  of  the  stream,  flow- 
ing at  this  season  like  a  mill-race, 
and  at  the  point  of  issue  nearly  a 
mile  across. 

It  is  a  grand  river  the  Sittang, 
and  though  exceeded  in  size  by 
the  Irrawaddy  and  Salween,  has  a 
character,  a  beauty,  and  even  a 
mystery  of  its  own.  Many  an 
English  soldier  knows  well  the 
steep  cliffs  of  its  banks,  with  their 
fringe  of  forest-trees  and  elephant- 
grass  ;  its  tortuous  windings ;  its 
swift  currents,  and  the  treachery 
of  its  endless  sandbanks.  But  the 
terrors  of  the  river  have  their  cli- 
max in  the  famous  bore  or  tidal 
wave,  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
river's  mouth,  and  surpassing  in 
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grandeur  and  in  destructive  power 
the  same  phenomenon  as  known  in 
any  other  river.  Half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  huge  wave  comes  in  sight 
the  roll  of  its  thunder  is  plainly 
heard,  and  at  the  cry  of  "  Dee, 
Dee  !  "  every  boat  within  miles  is 
drawn  up  safely  out  of  reach  of 
the  irresistible  tide ;  and  it  is  not 
till  long  after  it  has  passed  up  the 
stream,  bearing  great  tree-trunks 
and  spars  of  wreckage,  like  straws 
on  its  surface,  that  any  river-craft 
dares  to  venture  forth.  So  danger- 
ous are  the  approaches  to  this  river 
from  the  seaward,  that  they  are 
practically  untraversed  by  human 
beings.  Their  eternal  solitudes  are 
seen  only  by  cormorant  sailing 
overhead,  or  alligator  wallowing  in 
the  mud  on  the  margin,  lonely  as 
megatheria  in  the  ages  before  man 
had  place  on  the  earth. 

Pushing  through  the  reeds,  we 
presently  launch  our  boat  on  the 
broad  surface  of  the  river  and  cross 
to  the  opposite  bank,  as  we  are 
borne  rapidly  down-stream.  Here 
the  banks  are  low  and  grassy,  and 
the  route  lies  by  more  than  one 
peaceful  bamboo  village,  with  its 
quaint  Buddhist  monastery,  from 
which  rises  the  well-known  chorus 
of  children  repeating  by  rote  the 
combinations  of  the  Burmese  al- 
phabet. 

Monotonous  as  is  much  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Sitting,  there  are 
reaches  of  great  beauty,  and  no- 
where is  there  a  lovelier  stretch 
of  river-landscape  than  in  the  ap- 
proach to  Shwegyin  from  the 
south.  As  we  draw  near  to  the 
town  the  prospect  becomes  every 
moment  more  beautiful,  and  the 
signs  of  life  more  frequent. 

The  banks  rise  into  richly  wood- 
ed hills  on  either  side,  and  in  the 
distance  the  mountain -ranges  of 
the  Toungoo  frontier  come  into 
view.  The  site  of  the  town  itself, 
at  the  junction  with  the  Sittang  of 


the  tributary  Shwegyin  river,  is 
eminently  picturesque;  and  as  a 
corner  is  turned,  and  the  first  reach 
of  the  smaller  river  opens  before 
us,  the  ever-prominent  feature  of  a 
Burmese  town,  the  pagoda,  comes 
in  sight.  Its  graceful,  gilded  spire 
rises  from  a  bower  of  trees  glow- 
ing in  the  evening  sun,  and  backed 
by  the  blue  hills  of  the  Yonzaleen 
valley.  The  whole  picture  is  mir- 
rored in  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
Sittang,  and  life  is  given  to  the 
scene  by  the  sight  of  the  long  rac- 
ing-boats in  training  for  the  forth- 
coming festival,  and  by  the  rhyth- 
mical shouts  of  the  crews. 

The  outburst  of  lawlessness  fol- 
lowing on  the  annexation  of  King 
Thebaw's  adjacent  territory  has 
not  seriously  broken  the  normal 
quiet  of  the  older  province,  and 
the  ideal  of  rural  peace  presented 
by  a  Burmese  village  or  country 
town  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
represent  the  cream  of  the  benefits 
which  are  conferred  on  an  Indian 
province  by  English  administra- 
tion. To  have  bestowed  such  a 
condition  of  peaceful  security  on 
nations  who  for  centuries  have 
lived  in  a  state  of  barbarous  inter- 
tribal warfare,  is  the  best  reward 
of  England's  efforts  in  dealing  with 
alien  races,  as  it  constitutes  her 
strongest  title  to  the  tenure  of  her 
Eastern  empire.  In  presence  of 
such  a  spectacle,  one  is  reminded 
of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the 
American  poet's  description  of  the 
Acadian  village,  every  detail  of 
which  is  faithfully  represented  by 
many  a  village  in  the  land  of  which 
I  write : — 

"  Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors 
nor  bars  to  their  windows, 

But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day 
and  the  hearts  of  the  owners. 

There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the 
poorest  lived  in  abundance." 

P.    HORDERN, 
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FAMILY  affection  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  and  the  veneration  of  a 
household  for  its  head  a  fine  moral 
spectacle.  This  is  a  very  safe 
aphorism,  and  one  which  nobody 
will  contradict :  and  a  sentiment 
so  charming  and  so  true  finds  a 
hundred  echoes,  we  need  not  say, 
in  this  home  of  our  reflections  and 
remarks,  which  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  the  hall  of  our  fathers 
— a  place  in  which  every  respect 
is  paid  to  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
Yet  even  this  hallowed  feeling 
has  its  reverse  side,  and  may  be 
so  demonstrated  as  to  make  itself 
and  the  object  of  it  tedious  to  the 
world.  We  have  already  on  sev- 
eral occasions  been  compelled  to 
deprecate  the  mistaken  judgment 
which  considers  every  fragment 
that  falls  into  the  letter-box  of  an 
eminent  person,  or  even  his  waste- 
basket,  as  valuable  matter,  to  be 
fished  out  of  natural  decay  and 
thrust  forth  upon  the  observation 
of  the  world.  Because  a  man  has 
acquired  distinction  in  his  day, 
because  he  has  moved  in  "  the 
best  circles,"  because  even  he  has 
produced  solid  and  valuable  books, 
that  is  no  reason  for  believing  him 
to  be  one  of  the  few  delightful 
letter-writers  of  the  world.  The 
most  distinguished  persons  do  not 
always  write  the  best  letters; 
sometimes  a  recluse  in  a  village, 
whom  nobody  has  ever  heard  of, 
will  so  recount  the  little  events 
around  him  (or  her)  as  to  make 
them  interesting  to  all  the  world, 
while  the  literary  celebrity,  with  all 
the  finest  names  in  Europe  at  his 


finger-ends,  will  be  as  dull  as 
ditch-water.  This  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  which  we  can  offer  no 
solution ;  but  it  is  so.  You  may  be 
very  remarkable  yourself,  very  in- 
teresting, charming,  and  attractive, 
and  yet  your  letters  may  be  unin- 
teresting and  commonplace.  Na- 
ture is  essentially  capricious  in  all 
the  gifts  of  the  intellect :  she  gives 
and  withholds  on  rules — if  on  any 
rules  at  all — which  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  or  to  understand. 

These  remarks  are  forced  from 
us  by  the  appearance  of  another 
huge  two  volumes1  containing  the 
letters  of  Mr  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley, the  author  of  the  '  History  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,'  and  one  of 
those  cultured  and  delightful  Amer- 
icans, sent  by  their  country  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  Upper  Classes 
of  Europe,  to  make  America  fa- 
mous, and  to  charm  the  European 
mind  with  the  mere  sound  of  her 
name.  No  mission  was  ever  bet- 
ter fulfilled  than  this  mission  has 
been.  The  image  of  the  coarse 
Yankee  with  which  we  were  once 
all  so  familiar,  the  truculent  indi- 
vidual who  flourishes  in  Dickens's 
'  American  Notes,'  and  many 
another  publication  of  a  similar 
kind,  has  vanished  before  the  smile 
of  these  genial  gentlemen.  We 
know  now  through  their  means, 
not  only  that  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans are  remarkable  men,  but 
that,  in  reality,  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form  is  to  be 
found  in  the  New  World,  and  that 
nothing  is  so  cultured  and  refined 
in  mind,  so  suave  in  manners,  so 
generally  all  that  an  accomplished 


1  The  Correspondence  of  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
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citizen  of  the  world  ought  to  be, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  great 
Republic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  taken  the  statement  with  great 
good -humour  and  perfect  faith. 
The  American  gentlemen  of  let- 
ters— so  different  from  the  gaunt 
and  threadbare  individuals  who 
were  once  called  by  that  name — 
have  conquered  society.  And 
there  is  now  nothing  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  except  a  general  sub- 
mission on  our  part,  and  consent 
to  recognise  that  all  that  is  bright- 
est and  best  in  the  modern  world 
comes  to  us  from  over  the  water. 
But  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  we  think  we  may 
place  it  here.  We  have  a  great 
many  people  among  ourselves 
who  have  written  an  infinite 
number  of  letters,  and  who  have 
a  certain  right  to  our  attention; 
but  that  we  should  be  thus  laid 
open  to  scores  of  volumes  more, 
demonstrating  how  good  and  de- 
lightful are  our  American  visitors, 
how  entirely  appreciated,  how 
warmly  received  into  the  bosom  of 
society,  how  conversant  with  the 
noblest  names  and  houses — is  a 
little  too  much.  It  is  an  age  of 
revelations;  and  when  a  man,  a 
son,  an  executor,  a  confidential 
agent,  cames  before  us  with  the 
piquant  discovery  that  a  great  man 
is  naught,  and  all  his  supposed 
goodness  a  sham,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  communication  which 
makes  the  public  prick  up  its  ears. 
But  when  it  is  only  a  devout  fam- 
ily, with  their  hands  full  of  doc- 
uments to  prove  to  us  —  what 
we  never  questioned — that  their 
father  was  everything  that  is  de- 
lightful, much  repandu  in  society, 
and  unusually  courted  and  adored, 
the  entertainment  flags.  If  it 
could  have  been  proved  that  Mr 
Motley  was  bilious,  and  not  al- 
ways patient  of  the  lordlings,  ct  la 


bonne  heure.  But  he  loved  the 
lordlings  ;  he  paid  every  dinner  he 
ate  (except,  indeed,  one  in  a  liter- 
ary house,  which  he  describes  as 
plain)  with  appreciation  as  warm 
as  that  bestowed  upon  himself  and 
his  work;  he  said  nothing  dis- 
agreeable of  anybody.  Why, 
then,  we  ask,  these  two  big  books, 
all  full  of  mutual  admiration — ad- 
miration by  society  of  Mr  Motley, 
admiration  by  Mr  Motley  of  so- 
ciety in  return  1  But  ours,  prob- 
ably, in  this  old  abode  of  all  the 
conservatisms,  will  be  the  only 
voice  in  the  present  regime  of  the 
sovran  American,  to  venture  011  so 
much  as  this  mild  protestation. 

It  is  curious,  however,  and  in- 
structive, to  see  with  what  facility 
and  completeness  Mr  Motley  made 
the  conquest  of  society.  He  came 
to  England  in  1858  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  reputation  gained  by 
the  '  History  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public,' and  with  a  few  friends 
acquired  in  the  different  capitals  in 
which  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Legation.  He 
came,  save  for  these  friends,  a  man 
unknown,  without  wealth  or  any 
other  vulgar  passport  to  the  favour 
of  the  world;  and  in  a  couple  of 
months,  within  the  straitest  limits 
of  one  season,  he  had  formed  a 
hundred  friendships,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  everybody  worth 
knowing,  dined  with  everybody, 
and  become  one  of  the  favourites 
of  "  the  best  circles."  To  read  the 
record  of  this  triumphant  season, 
the  reader  would  imagine  that 
every  second  person  in  England 
bore  a  title,  and  that  there  were 
only  earls  and  countesses,  lords 
and  ladies,  to  be  met  with  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  true  that  Mr  Motley, 
in  declaring  that  English  society 
has  spoiled  him  for  every  other 
society,  adds  that  society  in  Eng- 
land is  composed  of  every  element 
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of  distinction,  and  that  nothing 
great  or  notable  is  left  out.  "  The 
great  distinction  between  Vienna 
and  London  company  is  that  here 
(Vienna)  the  fine  world  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  folks  of  rank 
and  title  ;  there,  every  illustration 
from  the  world  of  science,  art, 
letters,  politics,  and  finance  mingle 
in  full  proportions  with  the  patri- 
cians, and  on  equal  terms.  Society 
so  constituted  must  be  entertain- 
ing and  instructive."  This  is  no 
doubt  true  ;  but  it  is  curious  how 
little  importance  the  men  of  letters 
and  arts  whom  Mr  Motley  encoun- 
ters in  the  world  bear  in  the  artless 
record  addressed  to  his  wife  and 
daughters  of  his  own  triumphant 
success.  Thackeray  is  mentioned, 
and  so  is  Dickens — but  not  as  dear 
Lord  So-and-so,  and  the  charming 
Duchess,  and  all  the  other  patri- 
cians are  introduced.  These  let- 
ters remind  us  a  little  of  a  novel 
of  Mr  Henry  James,  in  which  a 
young  American  beauty,  coming 
to  lay  siege  to  London,  scornfully 
declares  her  determination  to  know 
none  of  the  second-rate  people,  but 
to  have  the  duchesses,  or  nobody, 
for  her  bosom  friends.  Mr  James's 
young  lady  succeeded,  and  sa  did 
Mr  Motley.  He  dined  with  nobody 
under  an  earl  (except  once  or  twice, 
just  to  please  Thackeray  and  such 
other  small  deer),  and  at  the  end 
of  his  season  was  firmly  established 
on  the  highest  level,  and  saw  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  thereafter,  by 
no  vulgar  means  or  in  no  ordinary 
company,  but  through  the  windows 
of  ducal  castles  and  noble  man- 
sions, and  with  a  sort  of  celestial 
surrounding  of  what  he  calls  the 
cream  of  the  cream — the  very  finest 
people  in  the  kingdom,  We  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  Mr  Mot- 
ley was  no  toady,  and  held  himself 
like  a  man  and  a  brother  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  fine  persons.  But 


it  is  curious  and  diverting  to  note 
this  mode  of  vindicating  the  power 
of  universal  equality  and  democratic 
principles.  It  is  a  way,  like  an- 
other; for  there  is  an  amusing 
conviction  underneath,  both  in  the 
case  of  Mr  James's  young  lady  and 
of  the  dignified  historian,  that  the 
dukes  and  duchesses  are  really  the 
cream  of  the  cream — the  best  and 
highest  human  beings  who  can  be 
met  with — which  is  very  signifi- 
cant as  well  as  very  remarkable. 
We  are  not,  however,  in  this  aris- 
tocratical  country,  so  artlessly  cer- 
tain that  it  is  so. 

There  was  but  one  cloud  upon 
the  historian's  satisfaction  with 
his  English  friends,  and  that  was 
when  the  great  war  broke  out  in 
America,  and  Mr  Motley  dis- 
covered that  Englishmen  were  of 
two  opinions  upon  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  North  and  South.  On 
this  point  he  does  not  show  the 
equanimity  of  the  historical  judg- 
ment. He  finds  it,  indeed,  difficult 
to  believe  that  anything  but  "a 
bigoted  Tory  mind,"  a  strong 
underlying  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  England  towards  America,  and 
the  desire  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  aristocracy  to  see  the 
destruction  of  the  great  Republic, 
could  make  it  possible  that  any 
one  should  not  agree  with  him 
on  this  point.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing, indeed,  to  see  the  fever  of 
excitement  into  which  his  calm  and 
self-contained  nature  was  driven 
by  that  great  national  crisis. 
Americans  were  not  then  perhaps 
so  completely  cosmopolitan  as  they 
are  now.  The  ties  that  linked 
them  to  their  own  country,  even 
though  they  were  quite  satisfied 
to  live  and  die  outside  of  it,  were 
stronger,  and  the  number  of  the 
voluntarily  expatriated  was  not  so 
great;  but  certainly  his  passion 
of  sympathy  and  interest  in  every- 
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thing  connected  with  the  great 
struggle  increases  our  regard  for 
the  man,  if  it  somewhat  diminishes 
our  respect  for  his  toleration  and 
impartiality  towards  others.  When 
he  says,  *  The  telegrams  are  always 
sent  to  me  very  soon  after  they 
arrive,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
sickening  feeling  of  anxiety  with 
which  we  look  at  the  little  bit 
of  folded  paper  brought  in  by 
a  servant  on  a  salver,  which 
I  always  take  up  between  my 
thumb  and  finger  as  if  it  were 
a  deadly  asp  about  to  sting  us," 
we  feel  nothing  but  sympathy ; 
but  when  we  are  told  that  the 
aristocracy  (his  dear  aristo'cracy  !) 
listens  with  delight  to  every 
reverse  of  the  American  army,  and 
hopes  to  see  the  Union  rent  in 
sunder,  because  its  prosperity  is  a 
menace  to  England,  our  sympathy 
fails,  and  is  apt  to  be  replaced  by 
a  wondering  demand,  how  it  is 
possible  for  an  able  and  intelligent 
observer  so  curiously  to  mistake 
public  sentiment  and  deceive  him- 
self. To  be  sure,  he  is  so  much 
alarmed  by  the  possibility  of  any 
quarrel  between  us,  that  his  fears 
find  expression  in  the  most 
heartfelt  outcry.  "I  simply  feel 
that  if  a  war  is  to  take  place  now 
between  England  and  America,  I 
shall  be  in  danger  of  losing  my 
reason,"  he  says  :  though  this  is 
less  out  of  regard  for  England 
than  for  the  danger  of  seeing  the 
South  supported  by  her  recogni- 
tion. It  is  somewhat  sad  and 
discouraging  to  reflect  upon  Mr 
Motley's  splendid  anticipations  of 
what  is  to  follow  the  victory  of 
the  North,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  only  drawback  to  his  country's 
glorious  progress,  and  to  contrast 
the  state  of  affairs  now  with 
his  great  prognostications.  What 
would  his  patriotism  have  said  to 
Mr  Howells's  scoff  at  that  very 
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war  as  a  matter  of  profit  and 
money  -  making  ?  and  to  all  the 
pictures  of  political  corruption 
which  we  owe  to  American 
writers;  and  to  the  sentimental 
halo  which  is  beginning — to  judge 
by  native  report — to  encircle  the 
pensive  and  suffering  South,  always 
the  most  picturesque  portion  of 
the  Western  world?  The  great 
war  and  the  great  victory,  and 
the  elimination  of  one  vast  ele- 
ment of  national  clanger,  seem 
to  have  done  far  less  than  was  so 
confidently  hoped  for,  to  clear  the 
political  atmosphere  of  that  re- 
markable country. 

There  is  one  name  which  appears 
with  much  vigour  and  personal 
identification  in  Mr  Motley's  cor- 
respondence, and  that  is  the  most 
discussed,  the  best  hated,  and  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  man  in 
Europe — Prince  Bismarck.  By  one 
of  the  extraordinary  paradoxes  of 
human  nature,  this  tremendous 
statesman  had  the  greatest  affec- 
tion and  fondness  for  the  suave 
and  studious  American.  They  had 
been  lads  at  Gottingen  together, 
and  the  friendship  between  them 
seems  to  have  survived  many  years 
of  separation,  and  to  have  sprung 
up  again  in  the  warmest  force  when 
both  were  middle-aged  men.  But 
to  speak  of  Prince  Bismarck  merely 
as  one  of  Mr  Motley's  correspon- 
dents, is  quite  unworthy  of  the 
force  of  his  appearance.  In  .the 
midst  of  all  the  serious  and  stately 
gentlemen  who  appear  in  this  light, 
he  rushes  on  the  stage  with  the 
whoop  of  a  noble  savage,  twirling 
a  sort  of  friendly  tomahawk  round 
his  head,  and  executing  a  wild 
dance  of  friendship  round  the  flat- 
tered but  somewhat  startled  com- 
panion of  his  earlier  days.  The 
view  afforded  of  the  man  and 
of  his  habits  and  surroundings 
is  certainly  very  vivid,  and  no 
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less  droll  —  unlike  the  ordinary 
ways  of  civilisation.  Some  of 
the  letters  signed  by  that  great 
name  are  the  most  rollicking 
performances,  and  suggest  to  us 
the  amusing  but  uncomfortable 
spectacle  of  a  refined  gentleman 
from  town  poked  in  the  ribs  and 
beaten  about  the  shoulders  by  the 
rampant  cordiality  of  a  Squire 
Western — a  cordiality  which  the 
unfortunate  visitor  must  pretend 
to  like,  while  all  the  time  in  mor- 
tal terror  of  the  affectionate  blows 
aimed  at  him,  and  the  stray  shots 
fired  in  his  honour.  To  be  sure, 
when  this  wild  welcome  is  given 
not  by  a  rustic  host  but  by  the 
first  statesman  of  his  time,  the 
guest  is  so  sincerely  flattered  by 
it  as  to  make  nothing  of  the  many 
shocks  to  his  nerves  ;  and  Mr  Mot- 
ley naturally  writes  with  pride  to 
his  wife  of  his  reception  in  the 
Giant's  cave,  where  there  is  no  in- 
tention at  all  to  crunch  his  bones, 
if  not  in  pure  kindness.  Here  is 
the  first  glimpse  of  this  wonderful 
household  : — 

"It  is  one  of  those  houses  where 
every  one  does  what  he  likes.  Their 
living  rooms  are  a  salon  and  dining- 
room  at  the  back,  opening  upon  the 
garden.  Here  there  are  young  and  old 
— grandparents  and  children  and  dogs 
all  at  once — eating,  drinking,  smoking, 
piano-playing,  and  pistol-firing  (in  the 
garden),  all  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  one  of  those  establishments  where 
every  earthly  thing  that  can  be  eaten 
or  drunk  is  offered  you — porter,  soda- 
water,  small  beer,  champagne,  bur- 
gundy or  claret,  are  about  all  the 
time — and  everybody  is  smoking  the 
best  Havana  cigars  every  minute." 

Later  this  peculiar  version  of 
hospitality  is  a  little  softened  and 
subdued,  though  it  remains  still 
simple  enough. 

"  The  manner  of  living  is  most  un- 
sophisticated, as  you  will  think  when 
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I  tell  you  that  we  were  marched 
straight  from  the  carriage  into  the 
dining-room  (after  a  dusty  hot  jour- 
ney by  rail  and  carriage  of  ten  hours), 
and  made  to  sit  down  and  go  on  with 
the  dinner,  which  was  about  half 
through,  as,  owing  to  a  contretemps, 
we  did  not  arrive  till  an  hour  after  we 
were  expected.  After  dinner,  Bis- 
marck and  I  had  a  long  walk  in  the 
woods,  he  talking  all  the  time  in  the 
simplest  and  funniest  and  most  inter- 
esting manner  about  all  sorts  of  things 
that  had  happened  in  these  tremen- 
dous years,  but  talking  of  them  exact- 
ly as  everyday  people  talk  of  every- 
day matters — without  any  affectation. 
The  truth  is,  he  is  so  entirely  simple, 
so  full  of  laissez-aller,  that  one  is  ob- 
liged to  be  saying  to  one's  self  all  the 
time,  This  is  the  great  Bismarck,  the 
greatest  living  man,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  historical  characters  that  ever 
lived.  When  one  lives  familiarly  with 
Brobdingnags,  it  seems  for  the  moment 
that  everybody  was  a  Brobdingnag 
too,  that  it  is  the  regular  thing  to  be : 
one  forgets  for  the  moment  one's  own 
comparatively  diminutive  stature.  In 
the  evening  we  sat  about  most  pro- 
miscuously— some  drinking  tea,  some 
beer,  some  seltzer  -  water,  Bismarck 
smoking  a  pipe. 

"  I  don't  intend  to  Boswellise  Bis- 
marck any  more.  It  makes  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  a  '  New  York  Herald ' 
interviewing  reporter.  He  talks  away 
right  and  left  about  anything  and 
everything — says,  among  other  things, 
that  nothing  could  be  a  greater  betise 
than  for  Germany  to  attack  any  for- 
eign country — that  if  Kussia  were  to 
offer  the  Baltic  provinces,  he  would 
not  accept  them.  As  to  Holland,  it 
would  be  mere  insanity  to  pretend  to 
occupy  or  invade  its  independence. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  or  any- 
body." 

Mr  Motley  began  his  official  life 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  was  after- 
wards, for  a  short  time,  minister  in 
Vienna,  but  found  little  interest 
in  either  of  these  places,  and  con- 
tinually reports  to  his  American 
correspondents  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  tell,  which  seems  curious. 
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He  is  better  off  in  Holland,  where 
he  goes  freed  from  official  tram- 
mels, to  study  for  his  work,  and 
where  his  taste  for  good  society  is 
gratified  by  the  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate friendship  of  the  Queen. 
Perhaps  in  the  light  of  this  inter- 
course, or  from  a  natural  predilec- 
tion towards  the  country  of  which 
he  had  made  himself  the  historian, 
he  admired  exceedingly  the  charm- 
ing little  capital  of  The  Hague, 
with  all  its  canals,  and  trees,  and 
red  houses,  shining  with  airy  fresh- 
ness and  cleanness.  Mr  Motley  is 
not  much  given  to  landscapes,  but 
here  is  one  little  vignette  from  his 
Russian  experience  which  is  won- 
derfully vivid  : — 

"A  frozen  fog  filled  the  air,  the 
trees  were  frosted  over  with  silver, 
ditto  the  beards  of  the  venerable 
coachmen  and  the  manes  of  the  horses. 
The  effect  on  crossing  the  Isaac's  Place 
through  the  mist,  as  I  took  my  noon- 
day walk,  was  singular.  Peter's 
colossal  statue  dilated  through  the 
mist  into  gigantic  and  spectral  pro- 
portions. The  towers  and  domes  of 
Isaac's  Church  behind  him  loomed  up 
in  shadowy  grandeur,  and  the  sun 
hung  like  a  globe  of  half-extinguished 
fire,  round  and  rayless,  in  the  centre 
of  its  low  arch,  and  apparently  but  a 
half -hour  above  the  rim  of  the  horizon. 
The  day  was  cold,  but  one  did  not  feel 
it  cold  because  it  was  so  still. 

And  here  is  a  specimen  of  a  much 
less  edifying  kind  : — 

"Last  night  we  drove  over  to 
Weidlingau  for  the  first  time  this 
summer,  except  the  day  when  we  all 
four  dined  there,  and  found  nobody 

there  as  company  but  Mrs  G ,  who 

is  staying  with  Lady  Bloomfield  ;  the 
Cramers,  of  course  ;  the  Callimakis,  by 
the  way,  are  supposed  to  have  departed 

for  ever;    Don   T M ,  C.E., 

M.P.  of  his  Serene  Majesty  Maximilian 

I.  of  Mexico.    Pretty  little  B has 

had  his  hair,  not  cropped,  but  almost 


shaven,  and  looks  very  funny  with  his 
delicate  cameo  features  and  his  forgot 

echappe'  coiffure.     De  1'A said/ as 

I  was  expressing  my  wonder,  'He 
wants  to  shave,  and  so  has  to  shave 

his    head  ! '      At  which  B was 

wroth  and  smote  the  chaffer,  for  in 
truth  'his  having  no  beard  is  still  a 
younger  brother's  revenue.' " 

The  idea  of  reproducing  these 
scraps  of  gossip  and  mild  jokes 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after,  exceeds  even  the 
ordinary  fatuity  of  the  collector 
of  remains.  There  is  much  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing  to  be  found  for 
those  who  like  it.  We  must  pro- 
test, too,  as  an  instance  of  bad 
taste  of  a  much  more  offensive 
kind,  against  the  contemptuous 
banter  with  which  the  setting  out 
of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  is 
described  and  commented  upon. 
Granted  that  American  wits  might 
have  some  excuse  for  growing 
angry  over  such  an  invasion  of 
their  own  continent,  the  tragic 
end  of  that  story,  so  terrible  and 
overwhelming,  might  well  exempt 
the  name  of  an  honourable  and 
noble-minded  man,  however  mis- 
taken, who  paid  bravely  the  utter- 
most price  for  his  error,  from  any 
unseemly  pleasantry,  repeated  so 
many  years  after  the  catastrophe 
of  which  he  was  the  victim.  It 
was  poor  enough  fun  at  any  time 
— it  is  at  once  unchristian  and 
ignoble  now. 

We  had  supposed  that  the 
world  had  grown  too  old  for  Uto- 
pias; and  even  in  the  time  when 
these  visionary  commonwealths 
were  practicable,  few  writers  per- 
mitted themselves  to  give  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  to  such 
creations  of  fancy.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor1  is  bolder. 


1  Leaves  from  an  Egyptian  Notebook. 
London :   Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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He  has  found  the  perfect  country 
where  intellectual  brightness,  theo- 
logical sweetness,   a  perfect  faith 
and    perfect    temper    are    to    be 
found.     It  is  some  time  now  since 
this  reverend  gentleman   startled 
an  ecclesiastical  assembly  by  the 
statement    that    the    religion    of 
Islam   was   better  suited  for  the 
Eastern   races   than  Christianity, 
and  that  its  progress  as  a  civilising 
and    spiritualising    influence   was 
greater,  and  likely  to  be  still  more 
great,  than  anything  that  Christian 
missionaries  could  boast  of.     The 
clergy  listened  with  a  gasp  of  as- 
tonishment ;  and  though  there  was, 
no    doubt,    some    opposition    and 
several   protests,    a   statement   so 
bold  and  uncompromising   natur- 
ally produced    a   great  sensation, 
and  carried  off  the  honours  of  the 
day.     There  is  nothing  like  start- 
ling an  unprepared  crowd  by  an 
assertion  which  nobody  could  have 
expected,  especially  from  the  lips 
of  an  English  divine.     After  mak- 
ing this   wonderful    statement,  it 
apparently     occurred     to     Canon 
Taylor   that   it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  collect  some  proofs  of  it ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
with  this  aim  that  he  has  visited 
Egypt  and  published  the   results 
of   his   investigations.     It  is  one 
thing  to  examine  into  facts,  and 
quite    another   thing  to    seek   for 
proofs  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  as 
everybody  knows.     There  is  often 
nothing   more   disconcerting  than 
the  first  process,  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  easy  than  the  second. 
Canon  Taylor  proceeded  to  Cairo 
with  this  object,  and  immediately 
found  himself  in  a  sort  of  vesti- 
bule of  Paradise.     It  was  not  that 
all  the  men  were  brave  and  all  the 
women  fair,   according  to  an  old 
formula.     The  women,  indeed,  do 
not    appear   much,    though   when 
they  do   they  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  show  none  of  the  empti- 
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ness   of   mind    or   life   which 
are    accustomed    to    meet    in   or- 
dinary    records     of     the    harem. 
But   the    men,    the    officials,    the 
teachers,  the  schoolboys  of  Egypt, 
to  what  can  we  compare   them  ? 
Mr    Taylor    found    them    accom- 
plished  and    cultured  gentlemen, 
liberal  -  minded    and    candid    in- 
structors, boys  —  such  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  public  school  in 
England.       All     this     perfection 
takes  away  our  breath.     Were  an 
intelligent     foreign     inquirer     to 
make  a  round,  say,  of  the  public 
offices    in   London,    he  would   no 
doubt  find  some  gentlemen  of  a 
similarly    ideal    character.       But 
next  door  he  would  find  a  bore, 
or,  worse  still,  a  prig,  at  the  head 
of  affairs.      Some  of  them  would 
be   dull   and   given   to    red  tape, 
some  light  -  minded  and  addicted 
to  frivolity.     The  enlightened,  the 
polished,    the   wise,    would    occur 
but    here     and    there.       Human 
nature  would  vindicate  itself  on 
that   level    as   well   as   on   every 
other,  and  would  not  permit  an 
average  of  perfection.    But  in  Cairo 
the   cup   is    dealt    after    another 
measure.     There  is  no  quarrelling 
in  that  model  city;  an  "  occasional 
dispute  "  may  arise,  but  "  in  a  few 
moments    the    disputants,    having 
recited    some    verses    from     the 
Koran  enjoining  peace,  are  walk- 
ing together  reconciled."      There 
is  no  crime.     As  in  Ireland  in  the 
days  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  a  maiden, 
however  "  rich  and  rare  were  the 
gems  she  wore,"  might   pass   un- 
molested    through     the     streets. 
"  The     patience,     good  -  humour, 
gentleness,     and    dignity    of    the 
poorer  classes  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the     most     superficial     observer." 
And    as    for   the   higher    classes, 
Canon     Taylor,     notwithstanding 
the   great    opinion   of  Mohamme- 
danism previously  expressed,  was 
"surprised   to   find   how   high    a 
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standard  of  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation prevails  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  Mohammedan  gentlemen."  The 
very  donkey -boys,  of  whom,  in 
more  profane  publications,  we 
have  heard  less  laudatory  ac- 
counts, have  the  spirit  of  pala- 
dins, and  regard  European  ladies 
as  "angelic  beings."  "A  young 
girl,  protected  in  her  innocence 
only  by  the  native  chivalry  of  a 
Moslem  donkey  -  boy,  picked  up 
casually  in  the  street,  would  be 
far  more  safe  from  insult  or  in- 
jury in  Cairo  than  under  similar 
chance  escort  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  or  London."  Cairo,  indeed, 
and  the  country  around,  stand  so 
high  in  the  moral  scale  in  every 
respect,  that  there  would  seem  no 
better  thing  to  do  than  to  trans- 
port ourselves  there  in  detach- 
ments— not  too  many  at  a  time, 
lest  we  should  spoil  our  instruc- 
tors— to  learn  how  to  live. 

The  special  point  on  which 
Canon  Taylor  had  to  satisfy  him- 
self— i.e.,  the  superiority  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion — might  be 
supposed  to  be  almost  settled  by 
these  results :  but  he  goes  on  to 
establish  it  at  greater  length  by 
his  interviews  with  several  of 
those  highly  cultivated  Moham- 
medan gentlemen  who  naturally 
were  the  best  authorities  on  such 
a  subject.  He  found  that  they 
were  all  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Christianity  (of  which,  how- 
ever, he  would  seem  to  represent 
one  specially  enlightened  individ- 
ual as  deriving  his  information 
from  Kenan's  'Vie  de  Jesus,'  a 
curious  authority) — regarding  it 
with  respect,  though  "  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  Is- 
lam : "  and  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral disposition  among  them  to 
consider  the  question  whether 
Mussulmans  and  Christians  were 
not  in  reality  one,  or  whether 


they  might  not  at  least  be  so 
drawn  towards  each  other  as  to 
become  so.  The  following  is  a 
resume  of  the  faith  of  Mohammed 
in  this  new  interpretation  : — 

"Every  Moslem  believes  devoutly 
in  a  personal  God,  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  in  the  mission  and  mir- 
acles of  Christ,  whom  they  designate 
as  the  Messiah,  in  the  duty  of  prayer, 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  An  educated  Moslem,  if  asked 
why  he  does  not  become  a  Christian, 
may  not  improbably  reply  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  he  is  one  already. 
Thus,  in  a  letter  lately  received  from 
one  of  my  friends,  he  styles  himself 
'  a  Muslim  and  a  Christian  at  the  same 
time.'  Though  a  most  pious  and  sin- 
cere Mohammedan,  he  claims  to  be 
one  of  those  '  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians,'  for  whom  we 
pray  every  Sunday  that  they  may  be 
led  into  the  way  of  truth.  They  hold 
that  Islam  was  the  latest  revelation, 
perfecting  the  Christian  revelation, 
just  as  Christianity  supplemented  the 
revelation  given  to  the  Jews.  Mo- 
hammed may  be  considered  as  a  re- 
former of  Christianity ;  like  Luther 
he  denounced  certain  superstitions 
that  had  grown  up,  such  as  monastic 
celibacy,  the  worship  of  images,  of  the 
crucifix,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
Koran  says  that  God  gave  the  Gospel 
to  Jesus  to  proclaim,  and  that  He  put 
kindness  and  compassion  into  the 
hearts  of  those  that  followed  Him  ; 
but  '  as  for  the  monastic  life,  they 
invented  it  themselves. '  '  In  the  time 
of  Mohammed,'  says  one  of  my  friends, 
'  Christianity  had  become  corrupt,  as 
many  of  your  own  writers  admit ;  and 
it  was  these  corruptions  that  it  was 
Mohammed's  mission  to  reform.  We 
reject  the  corruptions  of  Christianity. 
But  we  claim  to  have  a  final  revela- 
tion, predicted  by  your  own  prophets, 
just  as  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was 
foretold  to  the  Jews,  who  nevertheless 
blindly  rejected  Him  as  you  reject 
Mohammed." 

This  is,  we  think,  about  as  be- 
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wildering  a  statement  as  ever 
confused  history  and  the  convic- 
tions and  experiences  of  ages. 

Mohammed,  like  Luther We 

can  only  hold  our  breath  at  that 
extraordinary  candour  and  per- 
suadableness,  which  is  one  of  the 
fanaticisms  of  our  age,  and  which 
is  capable  of  ignoring  all  evidence, 
all  records,  all  that  has  gone  on 
in  the  world  for  centuries,  in 
favour  of  an  amiable  theory, 
backed  by  the  polite  admissions 
and  assertions  of  a  suave  Oriental 
skilled  in  throwing  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inquirer  who  has  come 
to  prove  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Canon  Taylor  naturally  takes  the 
present  institutions  and  the  future 
hopes  of  Mohammedanism  with 
the  same  glow  of  enlightened  in- 
terpretation. Polygamy  has  ceased, 
if  indeed  it  ever  existed,  save  as 
a  means  of  protecting  women  in 
an  unsettled  state  of  society.  The 
harem  is  "the  centre  of  conjugal 
happiness.  It  is  prohibited  to 
strangers  because  of  the  reverence 
accorded  to  women.  In  the  harem 
the  wife  reigns  supreme.  The 
husband  has  no  authority  within 
that  circle."  The  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  Mohammedans  are 
all  dictated  by  the  purest  senti- 
ment. As  for  the  houris  of  Para- 
dise, "  educated  Mohammedans, 
who  ought  to  know  best  what 
they  really  believe,  would  repu- 
diate with  horror  and  indignation" 
the  usual  descriptions  of  these 
after-rewards.  They  are  as  figu- 
rative as  the  descriptions  in  the 
Revelation  of  the  streets  of  gold 
and  the  gates  of  pearl  in  the  New 
Jerusalem ;  indeed  the  Canon 
goes  on  in  his  fervour  to  add, — 
"Moslems  might  allege  that  the 
description  of  '  the  shouts  of 
them  that  triumph,  the  songs 
of  them  that  feast,'  in  the  fa- 
vourite paraphrase  sung  with  such 


unction  in  our  churches  repro- 
duces as  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian Paradise  the  noisy  revelry, 
the  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and 
the  swaggering  songs  which  scan- 
dalise the  staid  and  sober  Moslems 
when  the  bibulous  festivities  of 
Western  nations  take  place  in 
Cairo."  Argument,  perhaps,  could 
scarcely  fall  lower  than  in  this 
wonderful  antithesis.  Canon  Tay- 
lor would  have  been  on  safer 
ground  had  he  kept  the  Song  of 
Solomon  to  the  front,  to  form  some- 
thing like  an  offset  to  the  raptures 
of  the  Koran.  The  pure  and  love- 
ly vision  of  Revelation,  with  its 
dazzle  of  glory  too  great  for  human 
words,  has  absolutely  no  analogy 
even  with  an  allegory  of  fleshly 
joys.  And  with  whatever  unction 
the  favourite  hymn  of  "  Jerusalem 
the  Golden  "  may  be  sung,  no  one, 
we  suppose,  has  ever  taken  that 
for  a  divine  revelation.  The  same 
extraordinary  want  of  perception 
is  in  his  comparison  of  some  really 
fine  prayers,  specially  culled  from 
the  Mohammedan  liturgy  to  be 
triumphantly  contrasted  with  an 
invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
sanctioned  by  the  late  Pope.  That 
there  are  beautiful  prayers  in  use 
among  Mohammedans,  and  adjura- 
tions which  to  us  are  nothing  less 
than  blasphemous  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question.  We 
have  seen  nothing  more  touching, 
solemn,  and  beautiful  than  the 
prayers  of  a  deist,  holding  pas- 
sionately to  the  idea  of  a  God 
while  rejecting  all  revelation. 
Should  we,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  views  of  a  man  who  could 
so  express  himself  were  more  de- 
vout and  sincere  than  those,  let  us 
say,  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, bound  to  furnish  forms  of 
prayer  upon  occasion,  but  without 
that  special  gift  1 
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The  conclusion  to  which  Canon 
Taylor  finally  conies  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  a  rapprochement  between 
Christianity  and  Moslemism  is 
curious.  He  does  not  suppose 
that  the  Eastern  religionists  will 
ever  accept  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession (which  would  indeed  be 
asking  a  great  deal  of  them),  or 
what  he  calls  "the  Elizabethan 
compromise"  of  the  English  Ar- 
ticles and  Prayer-book.  "But 
there  are  many  Mohammedans," 
he  thinks,  "  who  would  not  re- 
pudiate some  form  of  Christianity 
approaching  Socinianism.  .  .  . 
Possibly  the  time  may  come  when 
Mohammedans,  who  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  English  Unitarians 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  may  be  designated,  if 
they  desire  it,  by  the  name  of 
Unitarian  Christians." 

If  they  desire  it !  a  very  neces- 
sary, very  pregnant,  and  even  all- 
important  addition.  We  wonder 
whether  any  one  except  Canon 
Taylor  imagines  for  a  moment  that 
they  do  desire  it,  or  that  all  that 
is  characteristic  in  a  great  histori- 
cal creed  is  thus  to  be  obliterated 
in  lightness  of  heart,  and  because  a 
few  highly  cultivated  pashas  have 
imagined  it  to  be  worth  their 
while  to  natter  an  amiable  En- 
glishman by  consenting  to  his  en- 
thusiasm. We  must  add,  however, 
that  the  difficulties  would  not  all 
be  on  the  Mussulman  side.  The 
at  present  very  popular  sect  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  join, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  some  con- 
cessions to  make  on  their  part. 
"  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  His  prophet !  "  Are  the 
Unitarian  Christians,  we  wonder, 
as  already  existing,  to  accept  that 
formula  along  with  the  immense 
mass  of  converts  who  will  swell 
their  numbers  when  Canon  Tay- 
lor's divinations  are  fulfilled  ?  It 
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has  been  a  not  unimportant  formu- 
la in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
has  swept  over  deserts  and  moun- 
tains with  fire  and  flame.  It  has 
carried  consternation,  terror,  and 
misery  into  Christendom  in  ages 
when  its  votaries  were  nearer  the 
fountain-head  than  those  sublime 
pashas  in  whom  the  Canon  puts 
his  faith.  We  do  not  ourselves 
understand  Mohammedanism  with- 
out Mohammed,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  it  clearly  settled  where  the 
Prophet  is  to  come  in.  The  Uni- 
tarians are  in  special  luck  at  this 
period  of  the  world's  history.  Mrs 
Humphrey  Ward  has  just  sent 
them  '  Robert  Elsmere,'  with  the 
large  contingent  of  vague  persons 
who  have  strayed  after  him  in 
still  more  vague  intention.  And 
here  is  all  Islam  coming  in,  with 
Isaac  Taylor,  Canon  of  York,  at 
their  head.  Certainly  that  gen- 
teel and  philosophical  and  highly 
cultured  but  small  section  of  re- 
ligionists are  in  luck.  They  have 
not  hitherto  shown  much  power  of 
expansion ;  but  at  last  their  day 
seems  to  have  come.  Only  we 
cannot  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  consummate  this  union 
without  some  concession  on  their 
part.  It  would  be  prudent,  per- 
haps, to  begin  at  once  by  adding 
a  tall  tower,  as  near  a  minaret  as 
possible,  and  an  official,  blind  or 
otherwise,  with  something  of  the 
character  of  a  muezzin,  to  every 
chapel.  This  would  be  a  pictur- 
esque feature,  and  would  involve 
no  abandonment  of  principle, 
while  naturally  making  the  new 
worshippers  more  at  home. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a 
little  book,  written,  we  believe,  by 
a  master  at  Eton,  about  Ireland, 
and  which  wrought  much  material 
woe  to  that  ingenuous  spirit — in 
which  the  subject  was  approached 
with  the  same  delightful  impar- 
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tiality  with  which  an  inquirer 
might  enter  into  the  condition  of 
an  island  in  the  South  Seas — if 
indeed  any  island  exists  in  the 
South  Seas  or  otherwhere  of  whose 
history  it  is  possible  to  be  entirely 
ignorant.  Mr  Taylor  would  seem 
to  have  approached  the  great 
Eastern  religion  in  the  same  way. 
He  gives  us  to  understand,  indeed, 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  book  by  "  Peter  Parley,"  in 
which  Mohammed  is  called  an  im- 
postor, and  wonders  indignantly 
how  we  should  like  it  "if  Moham- 
medan missionaries  were  to  distri- 
bute among  the  students  at  our 
theological  colleges  books  describ- 
ing the  Founder  of  Christianity  as 
an  impostor" — books,  be  it  under- 
stood, of  equal  weight  and  philoso- 
phical importance  as  those  well- 
known  volumes  of  Peter  Parley, 
which  might  be  expected  to  nut- 
ter the  dovecots  at  St  Bees.  And 
he  knows  that  another  gentleman 
of  his  own  ecclesiastical  degree — 
Canon  Maccoll — has  written  about 
Mohammedans  and  Mohammedan- 
ism ;  but  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  Moslem's  new  guide  is 
ignorant  of  other  literature  on  the 
subject.  Yet  there  is  a  large  mass 
of  literature  on  the  subject.  There 
is  Gibbon,  for  example,  who  is  not 
a  hostile  witness,  but  from  whom 
Canon  Taylor  might  perhaps  cor- 
rect his  ideas  as  to  the  Prophet's 
position  as  a  reformer  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  also  as  to  certain  laws 
of  morality  which  were  not  at  all 
menages  by  Mohammed  as  by  his 
modern  disciples.  Perhaps  under 
a  course  of  reading,  the  precious 
utterance  quoted  above,  which 
informs  us  that  Mohammed, 
"like  Luther — denounced  monas- 
tic celibacy,"  might  be  enlarged 
and  expanded.  Celibacy  of  any 
kind,  we  may  be  allowed  to  be- 
lieve, did  not  come  within  the 


Prophet's  views;  nor  would  he 
perhaps  have  regarded  Canon 
Taylor's  pashas,  whose  excellen- 
ces remind  us  more  of  the  quali- 
fications stated  by  St  Paul  as 
necessary  for  a  bishop, — "blame- 
less, the  husband  of  one  wife,"  &c., 
— than  any  lesser  ideal — with  the 
same  satisfied  regard  as  that  of 
their  English  admirer.  It  is 
indeed  extraordinary  that  a  man 
of  average  education,  beyond  the 
hot  enthusiasms  of  youth,  not  to 
say  a  Canon  of  York  and  dignified 
clergyman,  should  be  capable  of 
showing  an  ignorance  so  bewilder- 
ing of  the  history,  antecedents, 
and  individuality  of  a  great  reli- 
gion. Whatever  Mohammedanism 
may  be,  its  mild  introduction 
within  the  pale  of  respectable 
English  Dissent  is  one  of  the  most 
astounding  conceptions  that  ever 
entered  into  a  modern  brain. 

As  is  natural  for  a  partisan  so 
thoroughgoing,  Canon  Taylor  re- 
grets the  abolition  of  such  charac- 
teristic institutions  as  the  kour- 
bash and  the  corvee,  both  too 
summarily  and  unintelligently  done 
away  with  by  the  English, — one  of 
which  he  considers  as  a  prompt, 
and,  on  the  whole,  merciful  form 
of  punishment ;  and  the  other  as 
a  necessity  of  State,  without  which 
the  country  is  likely  to  fall  into 
ruin,  materially  and  .  physically, 
since  nobody  will  work  at  the 
dykes  which  restrain  the  Nile  un- 
less they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
This  statement  seems  to  be  some- 
what contradictory  of  another 
some  few  pages  further  on,  describ- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Public 
Works  department,  which  is  mak- 
ing canal  upon  canal,  and  by  whose 
means  "something  like  2,000,000 
acres  has  been  added  to  the  pro- 
ductive area  of  Egypt "  during  the 
last  five  years,  without  the  use,  we 
presume,  of  either  of  those  stimu- 
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lants  to  work.  On  the  whole, 
however  —  though  he  thinks  but 
poorly  of  our  religion  —  Canon 
Taylor  seems  to  retain  an  idea,  or 
perhaps  prejudice,  that  in  external 
matters  English  methods  are  the 
best ;  and  that  so  far  as  organisa- 
tion and  government  are  concerned, 
it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  Giaour 
(though  he  is  unaware  that  such  a 
coarse  expression  was  ever  used  by 
his  dignified  and  cultured  friends) 
should  continue  to  direct  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  Egypt.  For  he  al- 
lows that  a  certain  feebleness  of 
fibre  attends  the  excessive  good- 
ness of  this  most  devout  and  reli- 
gious people  :  they  are  too  good  to 
live.  Not  only  are  they  without 
the  "  cussedness "  which  distin- 
guishes the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  their 
excess  of  virtue  is  detrimental  to 
all  possibility  of  holding  their  own. 
They  would  not  run  the  risk  of 


hurting  anybody  by  firing  a  wicked 
gun :  and  then  the  Koran  proclaims 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  peace 
with  all  men — which  it  is  to  be 
supposed  Christianity,  in  Canon 
Taylor's  knowledge,  does  not  do. 

For  these  entirely  original  views 
upon  a  subject  which  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
hackneyed,  it  is  right  that  a 
jaded  public,  weary  of  the  ordin- 
ary, should  be  grateful  to  Canon 
Taylor,  as  also  for  the  revelation 
of  a  perfect  society  in  which 
goodness  is  supreme.  When  the 
"  United  Church  "  is  evolved,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  the  addition  of  "  the 
Koranic  prohibitions  of  alcohol, 
gambling,  and  cruelty  to  animals," 
becomes  its  rule,  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worlds  will,  no  doubt, 
rise  up  and  bless  him.  But  where, 
then,  will  be  the  Prophet's  place  1 
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"Ave,  Ccesar  !  perituri  te  salutant." 
I. 

GUTTERSLUSH,  one  of  the  million, 

Can  neither  read  nor  write, 
But  can  drink  and  swagger  and  bluster, 

And  if  he  likes  can  fight. 
He  labours  for  daily  bread, 

And  thinks  the  toil  severe; 
And  spends  the  better  half  of  his  wage 

In  tobacco  and  beer. 

ii. 

His  miserable  wife 

Works  harder  far  than  he, 
To  earn  a  crust  for  the  starving  brats 

That  clamber  at  her  knee, 
Or  swarm  in  the  putrid  alleys 

In  the  puddle  and  the  rain, 
To  pluck  up  vice  in  the  gutter, 

Deadening  heart  and  brain. 

in. 

And  Gutterslush  is  a  voter, 

By  right  of  the  rent  he  pays, 
Or  allows  his  life's  poor  partner 

To  hoard  for  the  evil  days 
When  the  landlord  of  their  dog-hole 

Might  turn  them  into  the  street — 
To  howl  for  coppers  to  purchase  drink, 

On  pretence  of  bread  to  eat. 

IV. 

And  Gutterslush  thinks  he's  a  man, 

Because  of  the  paltry  vote, 
That  he'd  sell  to  the  highest  bidder 

If  only  for  a  groat, 
To  buy  the  beery  poison 

Or  the  throat- inflaming  gin, 
And  think  no  shame  of  the  bargain, 

But  clench  it  with  a  grin. 
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v. 
Is  he  not  one  of  the  million 

That  help  to  rule  the  State 
And  choose  the  men  of  action, 

The  brave,  the  true,  the  great; 
And  aid  it  to  hold  the  place 

It  held  in  days  bygone, 
When  wisdom  sat  at  its  councils 

And  guarded  the  steps  of  the  throne; 

VI. 

When  fools  and  knaves  and  cowards 

Were  ruled,  but  did  not  rule, 
And  the  teachers  were  not  governed 

By  the  dunces  of  the  school ; 
When  the  doctors  not  the  patients 

Kept  peace  in  Bedlam's  halls, 
And  the  warders  not  the  felons 

Were  the  lords  in  the  prison  walls'? 

VII. 

Every  man  is  a  foeman 

In  Gutterslush's  eye, 
Who  wears  a  better  coat  on  his  back 

Than  idleness  can  buy. 
And  Gutterslush  as  a  voter 

Is  great  on  election  days, 
When  a  party-ridden  nation 

Indulges  in  its  craze ; 

VIII. 

And  accepts  the  voice  of  the  mob 

As  an  oracle  divine, 
Though  the  voice  be  as  void  of  reason 

As  the  rowte  and  roar  of  kine ; 
Of  the  mob  that  is  bound  to  labour 

And  has  not  leisure  to  think, 
And  of  traders  engrossed  in  trading 

Who  hear  but  the  money's  chink ; 

IX. 

Or  closely  packed  together 

In  the  grip  of  the  teeming  town, 

Strive  in  their  desperation 
To  trample  each  other  down ; 
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Or  goaded  by  fear  of  hunger 

Limit  their  little  skill, 
To  sell  by  fraudulent  measure, 

For  the  filling  of  the  till ; 


And  scruple  not  to  poison 

The  unoffending  poor 
By  the  carrion  food  they  sell  them 

At  a  profit  large  and  sure, 
To  be  wrung  from  the  ready  penny 

In  a  famishing  woman's  hand, 
Who  has  sold,  perchance,  her  virtue 

For  the  pence  at  her  command. 

XI. 

The  Gutterslushes  rule  us, 

And  surge  and  overwhelm 
The  buttresses  and  bulwarks 

Of  a  once  majestic  realm; 
And  take  no  heed  of  the  rivals, 

Many  and  brave  and  strong, 
Who  are  springing  up  around  us 

As  the  swift  years  hurry  along. 

XII. 

For  alas !   our  would-be  statesmen, 

Floundering  in  faction's  mire, 
Will  walk  as  their  party  bids  them, 

Though  it  lead  through  flood  and  fire; 
Not  giving  a  thought  to  duty, 

Or  their  suffering  country's  need 
Of  honest  men  to  rule  it, 

In  all  their  thought  and  deed. 

XIII. 

If  Gutterslush  were  but  one, 

Small  evil  might  be  wrought ; 
But  he's  part  of  a  swarming  million 

Unscrupulous  and  untaught, — 
Though  he  knows  the  Gospel  of  greed 

And  "Every  man  for  himself," 
And  "  The  devil  take  the  hindmost," 

In  the  dastardly  struggle  for  pelf ! 
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XIV. 

But  the  million  are  the  masters, 

Till  the  destined  end  shall  come, 
And  the  Court  and  the  Camp  and  the  Forum 

Shall  be  captured  by  the  Slum. 
Demos  is  Lord  and  Monarch, 

Supreme  in  bower  and  town, 
With  a  firebrand  for  a  sceptre, 

And  a  fool's  cap  for  a  crown  ! 

xv. 

And  Jack  is  as  good  as  his^  master, 

And  Jill  is  the  quean  of  the  land, 
And  covers  the  streets  with  her  children 

To  shame  us  where  we  stand. 
Vox  Populi!     Vox  Stultorum! 

Are  they  not  the  same1? 
Speaking  in  tones  of  thunder 

And  devastating  flame? 

C.  M. 
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PARLIAMENT,  having  enjoyed  an 
unusually  brief  recess,  reassembled 
upon  the  21st  February  with  a 
legislative  programme  which  re- 
quired that  those  who  had  to  con- 
duct it  should  be  prepared  to 
devote  themselves  earnestly  and 
diligently  to  the  work  before 
them.  The  House  of  Lords,  with 
that  commendable  adherence  to 
business-like  habits  which  distin- 
guishes its  procedure,  completed  its 
debate  upon  the  Address,  in  answer 
to  the  gracious  speech  from  the 
Throne,  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  in  which  all  was  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
State,  and  the  decks  were  cleared 
for  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
business  of  the  session.  Such  a 
course  was  far  too  sensible  and 
commonplace  to  recommend  itself 
to  the  House  which  is  supposed 
to  "  represent "  more  directly  the 
most  practical  nation  in  the  world. 
After  the  announcement  (unhap- 
pily become  too  constant  to  at- 
tract attention)  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  two  or  three  Irish  "  pa- 
triots "  for  breaking  the  law,  the 
Address  was  duly  moved  and 
seconded,  and  a  desultory  debate 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  time  until 
the  adjournment  at  midnight. 
Friday  night  having  been  occupied 
in  an  utterly  useless  and  idle  de- 
bate upon  subjects  which  will 
again  and  again  crop  up  during 
the  session,  the  "representative" 
House  became  more  serious  on 
Monday,  and,  having  absolutely 
and  unpardonably  wasted  the  two 
former  nights,  proceeded  to  the 
discussion  of  Mr  John  Morley's 
amendment,  which  impeached  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Ire- 
land by  the  present  Government, 
and  vaguely  pointed  to  those  mea- 


sures of  "conciliation"  which  Mr 
Morley  and  his  friends,  when  they 
had  the  opportunity  under  Mr 
Gladstone's  guidance,  signally 
failed  to  produce  in  any  practical 
form  save  in  the  two  Home 
Rule  proposals  which  so  offended 
the  loyalty  and  startled  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  British  people. 
This  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
amendment,  threatening  as  it  did 
the  existence  of  the  Government, 
which  is  one  of  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  Opposition. 

It  had  become  very  evident 
during  the  recess  that  the  old 
war-armour  of  the  Separatists  was 
to  be  furbished  and  polished  up 
for  a  fresh  encounter;  that  the 
same  strings  were  to  be  harped  on 
by  the  same  singers,  and  the  oft- 
refuted  arguments  and  widely 
disseminated  misrepresentations 
again  employed  against  the  Union- 
ist Government  and  its  allies.  The 
controversy,  indeed,  had  never 
been  allowed  to  sleep.  Even  our 
Christmas  holidays  were  less  peace- 
ful than  usual,  and  the  year  was 
ushered  in  with  oratorical  tempests 
still  more  trying  than  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  our  northern  climate. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  indeed, 
the  cares  of  the  new  County  Coun- 
cils seemed  sufficient  to  divert  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  bitterness 
of  political  strife ;  but  even  these 
important  duties  failed  to  soften 
the  Separatist  heart  in  every  case, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  had  scarcely 
been  elected  as  emphatically  the 
non-political  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  than  he  evaded 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
recently  accepted  office,  in  order  to 
delight  the  ears  of  Scotch  Separ- 
atists by  an  eloquent  all  -  round 
sneer  at  the  party  of  law  and 
order.  Mr  Morley,  meanwhile, 
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had  "  kept  his  hand  in  "  by  sundry 
orations  during  the  recess,  and  in 
bringing  his  indictment  against  the 
Government  was  as  vigorous,  as 
self-confident,  and  as  bitter  as  is 
his  wont,  recklessly  striking  right 
and  left,  and  accusing  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  of  mismanage- 
ment and  oppression,  after  the 
fashion  of  orators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  who  speak  without 
the  responsibility  of  which  Mr 
Morley,  as  an  ex-Minister  of  the 
Crown,  cannot  divest  himself,  and 
which  should  estop  him  from  cri- 
ticisms of  such  a  character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  Mr  Balfour  defended  himself 
and  the  Government  with  a  vigour 
and  ability  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and   the   debate   con- 
tinued until  Friday  without  any- 
thing worthy  of   special    remark. 
On  that  night,  however,  the  great 
Separatist  leader,  fresh  from  the 
benign  influences  of  Italian  skies, 
came  forth  to  disprove  the  power 
of  such  influences  to  assuage  polit- 
ical  rancour   or  appease  personal 
animosity.      No   one   could   have 
heard  or  read  his  speech  without 
marvelling  alike  at   the   physical 
power  and  mental  acerbity  which 
it   displayed.      His  attacks  upon 
Mr   Balfour,    and   sneers   at    the 
epithet   "brave,"  which  has  been 
so  thoroughly  well  earned  by  the 
Irish  Chief  Secretary,   were    sur- 
passed  by   the   concentrated   gall 
with  which    he   turned  upon  the 
"  Liberal  Unionists  "  who  had  the 
honour  of  falling  beneath  his  lash. 
Mr  Chamberlain,  Mr  Courtney,  Mr 
T.  A\r.  Russell,  all  came  in  for  a 
share  of  this  torrent  of  vitupera- 
tion ;    whilst    the   whole   of   this 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  were 
assured,  with  a  scornful  vehemence 
which  was  intended  to  be  wither- 
ing, that  although  their  votes  in 
the  present   Parliament  were   in- 
deed of  sufficient  value  to  convert 
the  Government  minority  into  a 


majority,  yet  no  one  would  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  any 
vote  from  the  same  quarter  after 
a  general  election  should  have 
brought  a  new  Parliament  into 
existence. 

But  apart  from  the  intensity  of 
bitterness  with  which  this  predic- 
tion was  uttered,  the  speech  had 
little  of  strength  and  nothing  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it.  For 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  did  the 
orator  labour  to  show  that  the 
result  of  some  sixty  bye  -  elec- 
tions since  1886  conclusively 
proved  that  a  general  election  at 
the  present  moment  would  result 
in  a  Gladstonian  triumph.  As 
this  is  a  point  impossible  of  proof, 
and  one  upon  which  argument  is 
therefore  wholly  useless,  and  upon 
which  every  man  will  hold  and 
retain  his  own  opinion,  its  discus- 
sion by  Mr  Gladstone  served  no 
purpose  but  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  House,  and  no  one  on  the 
Ministerial  side  took  the  trouble 
to  answer  him  thereupon.  But 
for  the  rest  of  his  speech,  he  had  a 
full,  sufficient,  and  crushing  reply 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  followed  him  imme- 
diately in  the  debate.  Having 
briefly  but  conclusively  dealt  with 
Mr  Gladstone's  personal  attack 
upon  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Mr  Goschen  went  on  to 
expose  and  demolish  his  argu- 
ments and  assertions  upon  the 
question  of  "  political  prisoners," 
showing  at  once  the  inapplicability 
of  his  precedents,  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  his  contention  that 
men  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  in 
which,  for  precisely  the  same 
offences,  they  had  been  treated 
under  Mr  Gladstone's  own  Govern- 
ment by  that  prince  of  apostates, 
Sir  George  Trevelyan.  During 
this  part  of  Mr  Goschen's  speech, 
the  unhappy  Trevelyan  sat  cower- 
ing before  him,  the  very  picture 
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of  detected  inconsistency;  whilst 
Mr  Shaw  -  Lef evre  (so  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Chamberlain  on  a 
previous  night  as  a  man  "  of 
painstaking  intellect ")  was  totally 
unable  to  endure  the  sting  of  the 
lash  which  presently  fell  upon  him, 
and  jumped  up  again  and  again 
to  interrupt  by  an  "  explanation  " 
which  the  interposition  of  the 
Speaker's  authority  was  required 
to  restrain  within  reasonable  limits. 
Mr  Goschen,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  interruptions  by  which  these 
discredited  politicians  evinced  their 
exposure  and  discomfiture,  con- 
tinued mercilessly  to  dissect  the 
speech  of  the  Separatist  leader, 
perhaps  confounding  him  nowhere 
more  completely  than  in  his  allusion 
to  Mr  Gladstone's  reference  to  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.  Never  indeed 
was  a  reference  more  unworthy  and 
dangerous  made  by  a  responsible 
statesman.  Let  it  be  well  remem- 
bered that  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
has  been  explicitly  declared  illegal, 
and  that  no  British  statesman,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  hitherto 
maintained  or  even  suggested  the 
contrary.  Indeed,  in  the  very  next 
sentence,Mr  Gladstone  endeavoured 
to  open  for  himself  a  loophole  for 
escape  from  the  meaning  of  his  own 
words  by  declaring  that  he  had 
"  never  vindicated  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign." But,  as  Mr  Goschen  truly 
remarked,  those  wordswill  probably 
be  soon  forgotten,  while  the  previous 
sentence  will  be  but  too  well  remem- 
bered. And  what  was  the  previous 
sentence,  uttered  with  fierce  gestic- 
ulations and  in  his  most  earnest  and 
impressive  manner? — "  Of  course, 
that  refusal "  (to  deal  with  the  dis- 
tress of  1886)  "  was  followed  by  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.  Yes,  of  course, 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  the 
direct  and  necessary  offspring "  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  Mr  Gladstone  to 
add  that  he  has  never  "  vindicated  " 
the  Plan  of  Campaign ;  but  having 


stated  it  to  be  "  the  necessary  off- 
spring "  of  the  action  or  inaction  of 
the  Government,  he  has  gone  as 
near  vindication  and  justification 
as  can  well  be  done  without  the 
use  of  the  very  words  themselves. 
For  that  which  is  "  necessary  "  is 
unavoidable,  and  that  which  is 
unavoidable  hardly  requires  "vin- 
dication." 

Mr  Gladstone,  however,  did  not 
content  himself  with  these  mis- 
chievous words.  Not  satisfied 
with  attacks  upon  his  political 
opponents,  he  must  needs  fall  foul 
of  the  resident  magistrates,  un- 
deterred by  the  consideration  that 
several  of  these  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  his  own  Government,  or  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  cases  had  their  decisions 
been  reversed  upon  appeal.  So 
absolutely  does  this  "great  states- 
man" appear  to  forget  the  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  alike  to  his 
age  and  experience,  and  to  the 
position  which  he  holds  as  one 
who  has  been  again  and  again 
charged  with  the  most  important 
official  duties,  that  even  the  non- 
political  servants  of  the  Crown, 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  diffi- 
cult and  sometimes  dangerous 
duties  connected  with  the  due 
administration  of  the  law,  are  not 
secure  from  his  attack;  and  in 
the  speech  of  which  we  are  now 
treating  he  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  denounce  by  name  individual 
magistrates,  a  proceeding  scarcely 
condoned  by  the  allusion  to  "  some 
more"  whose  names  he  professed 
himself  "not  anxious  to  unfold." 
It  is  probable  that  the  records  of 
Parliament  would  be  ransacked  in 
vain  in  the  search  for  a  precedent 
for  such  a  speech  from  an  ex-Prime 
Minister,  and  it  is  well  that  it  was 
promptly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
misrepresentations  and  erroneous 
inferences  with  which  that  speech 
abounded  were  fully  exposed  and 
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refuted,  and  the  occasional  inter- 
ruptions from  the  front  Opposition 
bench  only  gave  point  to  the 
refutation  and  exposure. 

Nor  was  Mr  Goschen  less  suc- 
cessful in  demolishing  the  position 
of  his  opponent  upon  points  be- 
yond that  administration  of  the 
law  against  which  his  most  furious 
attack  had  been  launched.  The 
Separatist  leader  had  complained 
that  no  Local  Government  Bill  had 
been  introduced  for  Ireland,  which 
he  avowed  to  have  been  promised 
by  the  present  Government.  Mr 
Goschen's  reply  was  conclusive. 
There  have  been  two  years  since 
1886,  the  first  of  which  was  mainly 
occupied  with  Irish  matters ;  and 
in  the  second,  England  had,  as 
Scotland  has  now,  a  prior  claim 
to  consideration  for  her  local 
affairs.  He  might  have  added 
that  the  interminable  debates  upon 
the  Address,  and  the  prolongation 
of  other  debates,  for  which  the 
Gladstonian-Parnellite  party  must 
be  held  primarily  responsible,  have 
greatly  interfered  (as  they  were 
intended  to  interfere)  with  the 
work  of  legislation ;  and  that  if  the 
Nationalist  party  is  resolved  to 
display  its  power  by  thwarting  and 
delaying  the  legislative  proposals 
of  the  Government,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared, as  a  necessary  consequence, 
for  the  postponement  of  Irish  legis- 
lation until  legislators  from  Ireland 
arrive  at  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

Mr  Gladstone,  indeed,  surpassed 
himself  when  he  declared  that 
"  withholding  Local  Government 
from  Ireland  "  was  "  coercion  ; " 
in  reply  to  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  appositely  de- 
manded whether  Scotland  is  being 
"  coerced  "  while  she  is  awaiting 
the  promised  Local  Government 
Bill,  and  pointed  out,  moreover, 
that  Local  Government,  if  given 
to  Ireland  at  the  present  moment, 
would  be  practically  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  "  central  clique,"  who 


already  boasted  of  having  "  estab- 
lished a  political  citadel "  in  every 
municipality  by  means  of  all  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  corpo- 
rations throughout  the  country. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  this  cry 
for  Irish  Local  Government  is  a 
thoroughly  dishonest  cry  upon 
the  part  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
associates.  They  desire  no  Local 
Government  Bill  which  might 
remove  actual  grievances,  and 
satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  honest  Irishmen.  The  Local 
Government  Bill  which  they  desire 
is  one  which  might  be  converted 
into  a  lever  for  Home  Rule ;  and 
it  is  neither  their  intention  nor 
their  interest  to  see  Ireland  suf- 
ficiently contented  and  prosper- 
ous to  discourage  and  defeat 
that  Nationalist  party  which,  in 
truth,  oppresses  and  afflicts  the 
nation,  but  has  become  the  life- 
blood  and  vital  support  of  the 
political  party  which  Mr  Gladstone 
leads.  To  the  action  of  that  party, 
and  to  the  hope  in  Ireland's  future 
which  that  action  has  inspired  in 
Irishmen,  Mr  Gladstone  compla- 
cently attributed  the  diminution 
in  Irish  crime  which  he  is  forced 
to  admit.  Of  course  it  is  not 
part  of  the  Gladstonian  policy  to 
recognise  that  the  firmness  and 
courage  displayed  by  Mr  Balfour, 
and  the  increased  security  which 
Irishmen  feel  in  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  in  producing  this 
satisfactory  result.  The  people  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  are  likely 
to  take  a  more  impartial  view,  and 
will  not  condemn  Mr  Balfour  for 
having  imprisoned  members  of 
Parliament  who  have  broken  the 
law,  or  for  refusing  to  allow  their 
representative  character  to  carry 
with  it  the  novel  privilege  of 
exemption  from  any  prison  rules 
which  may  happen  to  be  disagree- 
able to  an  incarcerated  legislator. 
There  has  been  nothing  more 
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contemptible  in  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  troubles  than  the  pitiful 
whining  of  these  self -dubbed 
"patriots,"  when  once  the  prison 
doors  have  closed  behind  them, 
unless  it  be  the  sympathetic  howl 
of  the  Harcourts  and  Trevelyans 
of  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
who  have  all  along  known  perfectly 
well  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  is  as  it  was  when  they  them- 
selves held  office  under  the  Crown, 
and  that  if,  unhappily  for  the 
country,  this  should  ever  occur 
again,  they  would,  under  similar 
circumstances,  administer  the  law 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  present 
Government. 

Among  the  many  weak  points 
in  Mr  Gladstone's  speech,  perhaps 
the  weakest  was  one  which  has 
been  apparent  in  other  recent 
speeches  which  have  come  from 
the  same  quarter.  Of  invective 
there  has  been  plenty ;  of  specific 
points  on  which  he  has  attacked 
the  Government  there  have  been 
sufficient;  of  attempts  to  confuse 
the  issue  as  regards  political  and 
non-political  prisoners,  enough  and 
to  spare, — but  as  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion of  conciliatory  measures  has 
been  reached,  there  is  nothing  but 
vague  generalities,  and  the  unsub- 
stantial phantom  of  Home  Rule 
is  flourished  before  us,  a  fleshless 
skeleton  which  no  power  on  earth 
will  induce  Mr  Gladstone  to  clothe 
with  flesh  and  blood.  To  his  mind, 
no  doubt,  as  to  the  minds  of  that 
portion  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
who  are  not  in  the  secrets  of  their 
leaders,  the  words  Home  Rule 
convey  only  the  realisation  of  his 
and  their  dearest  wish — namely, 
the  defeat  of  his  and  their  political 
opponents,  and  the  successful  issue 
of  the  party  strife  which  com- 
menced with  the  sudden  conver- 
sion of  Mr  Gladstone  to  the  doc- 
trine which  bound  toother  four- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  representatives 
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in  a  compact  body,  whose  support 
was  essential  to  his  parliamentary 
majority. 

But  although  this  may  be  the 
case,  and  Mr  Gladstone  may  think 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  vulgar 
details  upon  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule,  the  country  has  a  right  to 
know  what  he  means  by  it,  and  to 
understand  what  it  is  which  the 
electors  will  be  asked  to  accept  or 
reject  at  the  next  general  election. 
As  far  as  we  know,  two  changes, 
and  two  only,  have  been  shadowed 
forth  by  the  author  of  the  Bills 
which  wrecked    his    Cabinet   and 
divided  his  party  in  1886.     It  is 
understood  that  his  Land  Purchase 
Bill  is  not  to  be  reintroduced,  and 
that  the  Irish  members  are  to  con- 
tinue  to   sit   as    members  of   the 
Imperial  Parliament.    These  points 
are  doubtless  of  great  importance, 
but   they  by   no   means    exhaust 
those  upon  which  the  country  has 
a  right  to  expect  information ;  arid 
until  this    is   afforded,   Mr   Glad- 
stone must  of   necessity  pose  be- 
fore the  electorate  as  one  who  has 
entirely  and  badly  failed  in   the 
attempt  to  solve  a  political  pro- 
blem, and  who  simply  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  try  again,  without  giving 
any    guarantee     against     another 
failure,    or    even    any    indication 
that  he  intends  to  proceed  upon 
lines  which  will  render  such  failure 
less   probable   than   before.      The 
debate  gave  no  indication  of  the 
kind,   and  the  majority  of  79  in 
favour  of  the  Government  (more 
conspicuous  from  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  absentees 
were  Conservatives)  satisfactorily 
showed  that  the  recess  has  in  no 
way  affected  the  solidarity  of  the 
Unionist   party.      Before,  during, 
and  after  the  debate,  however,  the 
weakness  of  the  Gladstonian  fac- 
tion has  been  clearly  shown  by  the 
intensity     and     pertinacity    with 
which  they  have  endeavoured,  and 
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still  endeavour,  to  mystify  the  elec- 
torate and  confuse  the  issues  be- 
fore the  country.  Their  orations 
during  the  recess  have  touched 
but  little  upon  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  adoption  without  affecting  the 
integrity  of  the  empire.  Allusions 
to  Irish  history,  mythical  or  other- 
wise, have  dropped  out  of  sight; 
"Grattan's  Parliament,"  with  all 
its  merits  and  imperfections,  has 
been  forgotten ;  and  even  abuse  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Union 
(which  Mr  Gladstone  does  not 
want  to  repeal !)  was  passed,  has 
occupied  but  a  small  space  in 
Gladstonian-Parnellite  harangues. 
These  things  have  all  been  left 
out  of  sight,  and  for  what  reason  1 
It  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  British 
public  is  a  sensitive  and  a  generous, 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  is 
an  intelligent,  public.  It  has  in 
some  degree  discovered  the  falsifi- 
cation of  history  upon  which  rested 
the  demand  f  or  a  "  National  Irish 
Parliament "  :  it  has  realised  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  and  re- 
cognising a  separate  Irish  nation- 
ality, and,  seeing  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  devoted  itself  to  the 
consideration  and  removal  of  Irish 
grievances,  it  has  reasonably 
doubted  whether  everything  legiti- 
mate and  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  empire  is  not 
pretty  certain  to  be  done  for  Ire- 
land without  dividing  and  thus 
necessarily  weakening  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

But,  because  it  is  generous  and 
sensitive,  it  hesitates  again  when 
direct  and  urgent  appeals  are  made 
to  its  sentimentality  and  its  gene- 
rosity. To  these  appeals,  there- 
fore, the  Gladstonian  -  Parnellite 
oratory  has  been  constantly 
directed,  and  instead  of  calm 
discussion  of  the  political  side  of 
the  Home  Rule  question,  we  have 
been  treated  to  wild  complaints 


of  the  harsh  treatment  of  pri- 
soners, and  denunciations  of  the 
cruelty  and  severity  with  which 
the  law  has  been  administered  in 
Ireland.  It  is  in  vain  to  point 
out  to  our  Scotch  and  English 
Radicals  that  it  is  strangely 
inconsistent  with  Radical  and 
democratic  doctrine  that,  whilst 
scores  of  poor  men,  having  fol- 
lowed the  exhortations  to  lawless- 
ness with  which  they  have  been 
befooled  by  "  patriot  orators," 
have  suffered  in  consequence  all 
the  ordinary  discomforts  of  prison 
life,  these  orators  themselves  are 
to  enjoy  immunity  from  such 
things  on  account  of  their  more 
gentle  nurture  and  greater  refine- 
ment. "  Populus  vult  decipi,  et 
decipiatur."  It  is  in  vain  to  point 
out  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
the  law,  and  that  although  they 
may  be  prompted  by  motives  which 
by  a  strain  of  courtesy  may  be 
called  "political,"  these  refined 
patriots  have  been  guilty  of  such 
common  vulgar  offences  as  those 
of  inciting  men  to  disobey  the  law, 
to  refuse  payment  of  their  just 
debts,  and  by  other  and  still  worse 
methods  to  set  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  most  ordinary  rules 
of  civilisation  and  humanity.  It 
is  in  vain  to  remind  the  Glad- 
stonian faction  that  in  all  former 
parliamentary  struggles  between 
opposing  political  parties,  both 
sides  have  invariably  held  it  as  a 
high  moral  duty  to  uphold  the  law 
and  maintain  its  supremacy  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  They 
seem  to  have  before  them  nothing 
but  the  hope  of  regaining  their  lost 
ascendancy  in  the  country ;  and  to 
achieve  that  object  and  realise  that 
hope,  they  appear  ready  to  em- 
brace any  sort  of  allies  who  may 
present  themselves,  and  to  shrink 
from  no  inconsistency,  and  no  de- 
parture from  political  morality 
which  may  seem  expedient  at  the 
moment. 
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The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  abundantly  justified  this 
statement,  strong  as  it  may  appear 
to  those  who  are  amiably  desirous 
of  attributing  high  and  pure  mo- 
tives even  to  their  fiercest  oppon- 
ents. The  attempt  to  evoke  a 
"  National  Protest  "  against  the 
treatment  of  Mr  O'Brien,  although 
set  on  foot  and  carried  out  with  a 
truly  Schnadhorstian  skill  and  well- 
drilled  Schnadhorstian  machinery, 
had  already  turned  out  to  be  such 
a  conspicuous  failure,  that  its  ori- 
ginators and  supporters  were  at 
their  wits'  end  to  discover  a  new 
method  to  excite  the  popular  feel- 
ing, and  to  persuade  the  public  of 
the  wrongs  and  wants  of  Ireland. 
At  this  moment  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  befell  them  which  they 
were  too  astute  to  neglect.  The 
"  Special  Commission  "  met  in  Oc- 
tober, and  has  since  that  time  been 
engaged  in  taking  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  connection 
or  non-connection  of  the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League 
with  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland. 
Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that, 
so  far  back  as  August  last,1  we 
expressed  our  strong  disapproval 
of  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mission. We  pointed  out  that  if 
the  '  Times  '  had  libelled  Mr  Par- 
nell  and  his  friends,  the  courts 
were  open  to  the  latter,  and  that 
we  could  not  recognise  any  claim 
which  they  possessed  to  special 
interference  on  their  behalf.  We 
added  that  {<  it  is  doubtless  out  of 
of  a  generous  desire  to  see  justice 
done  that  the  Government  have 
taken  action ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  their  departure  from  the 
beaten  track  will  expose  them  to 
much  hostile  criticism,  and  will 
obtain  but  little  gratitude  from 
those  on  whose  behalf  it  has  been 
taken.  .  .  .  There  is  something 


opposed  to  common-sense  and  com- 
mon justice  in  an  interference 
which  no  other  persons  in  a  simi- 
lar position  have  ever  either  ex- 
pected or  obtained.  The  country 
would  have  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  resolute  determination 
to  leave  to  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  country  issues  which  could 
be  brought  before  them  if  the  ag- 
grieved persons  desired,  and  not  to 
remove  from  the  latter  the  respon- 
sibility of  neglecting  that  reason- 
able remedy  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  provided."  We  added 
that  we  feared  that  they  had,  by 
the  appointment  of  this  Special 
Commission,  "  weakened  the  im- 
pregnable position  which  they  had 
hitherto  occupied,  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  satisfying  their 
irreconcilable  opponents."  It  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  us  to 
find  our  predictions  verified  to  the 
letter,  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  such  has  been  the  case. 

It  is  not  our  province,  neither  is 
it  our  desire,  to  discuss  the  extent 
of  forgery  committed  by  the  un- 
happy Pigott,  or  in  any  way  to 
comment  upon  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Special  Commission. 
But  to  every  impartial  person  it 
must  be  abundantly  evident  that 
neither  the  Government  nor  the 
Unionist  party  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  knavery  of  Pigott  or 
the  deception  practised  upon  the 
'  Times.'  The  attempt  to  prove  the 
contrary  has  indeed  been  made  by 
the  Gladstonian-Parnellite  faction, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  basest  and  most 
contemptible  political  manoeuvres 
with  which  it  has  ever  been  sought 
to  bewilder  and  mislead  the  British 
public.  It  may  be  open  to  argu 
ment  whether  an  Attorney-General 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  briefs 
for  private  persons  whilst  holding 
office  under  the  Crown.  But  if 


1  "  The  Second  Half  of  the  Session,"  Blackwood's  Magazine,  August  1888,  pp. 
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this  has  hitherto  been  the  custom, 
the  Government  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  not  having  interfered 
with  the  discretion  of  their  law 
officer  in  such  a  case.  But,  save 
and  except  the  action  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  a  non-official  capa- 
city, no  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  any  more  to  do  with  the 
case  before  the  Special  Commission 
than  the  child  unborn.  The  at- 
tempt to  connect  the  Government 
with  the  failure  of  part  of  the  case 
of  the  '  Times '  is  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  desire  of  the  Separ- 
atist party  to  evade  and  avoid  by 
any  and  every  means  the  true  issues 
before  the  country.  Moreover, 
they  studiously  conceal  the  fact 
that,  apart  altogether  from  the 
Pigott  episode,  there  are  other  por- 
tions of  the  *  Times'  case  altogether 
unaffected  by  this  failure.  We,  of 
course,  pronounce  no  opinion  what- 
ever upon  the  case;  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  pertinacious  endea- 
vours of  the  Parnellite-Gladston- 
ians  to  bury  the  whole  case  under 
the  cloud  of  dust  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  "  forged  letters  " 
incident,  is  not  of  itself  any  re- 
markable proof  of  their  belief  that 
the  rest  of  the  case  has  broken 
down  and  failed.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
the  innocence  of  the  Nationalists 
proved  by  this  incident  any  more 
than  the  innocence  of  a  man  ac- 
cused of  complicity  with  any  crime 
whatever,  can  be  held  to  be  proved 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
falsely  accused  of  writing  a  letter 
which  contained  a  condonation  of 
the  crime.  There  may,  or  there 
may  not,  be  other  evidence  to  bring 
the  crime  home  to  him,  but  the 
absence  of  such  an  expressed  con- 
donation is  in  itself  no  proof  at  all, 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  Separ- 
atists, however,  are  sufficiently 
clever  to  perceive  that  the  public 
mind  naturally  fixed  itself  upon 
the  grave  charge  made  against  Mr 
Parnell,  as  distinguished  from  the 


general  allegations  which  also  af- 
fected other  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tionalist party,  and  their  whole 
efforts  have  recently  been  concen- 
trated upon  an  ^attempt  to  lead 
public  opinion  upon  a  false  scent, 
and  to  persuade  the  public  mind 
that  the  collapse  of  the  one  neces- 
sarily involved  the  failure  of  the 
other.  This,  however,  is  of  course 
an  entire  misrepresentation  of  the 
truth,  and  we  must  patiently  await 
the  verdict  of  the  Commission  be- 
fore we  are  able  to  speak  with 
certainty  upon  the  main  question 
submitted  to  its  decision.  All  we 
do  know,  and  should  remember,  is 
the  fact  that,  but  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Special  Commission, 
the  exposure  of  Pigott  would  pro- 
bably have  never  taken  place,  and 
that  the  Gladstonian  -  Parnellite 
party  interposed  all  kinds  of  ob- 
stacles and  delays  when  that  ap- 
pointment was  proposed. 

It  is  due  to  Mr  Gladstone  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  debate  upon  the  Ad- 
dress, he  deprecated  the  practice 
which  has  of  late  years  sprung  up, 
of  discussing  all  kinds  of  questions 
upon  this  occasion,  and  seconded 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith's  appeal  to  hon. 
members  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  close  that  evening.  Discipline 
and  moderation,  however,  are  not 
characteristics  of  the  Gladstonian- 
Parnellite  cohorts,  and  in  spite 
of  this  appeal,  another  night  was 
wasted  in  idle  talk  upon  subjects 
which  could  not  be  practically 
dealt  with,  and  which  this  incon- 
siderate waste  of  time  only  delayed 
still  further  than  might  have  been 
the  case  if  the  chatterers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  could  have 
restrained  their  love  of  hearing 
themselves  speak.  It  required  a 
tenth  sitting  to  complete  the  de- 
bate upon  the  Address  ;  but  it  was 
a  sitting  which  did  some  good 
service  in  enabling  the  country  to 
identify  (if  identification  was  ne- 
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cessary)  two  of  the  greatest  and 
most  incorrigible  wasters  of  public 
time.  Mr  Conybeare  is  not  a  per- 
son of  weight  or  authority  upon 
any  question  whatever,  but  he  is 
one  of  those  who  constantly  thrust 
themselves  forward  in  debate,  to 
the  exclusion  of  abler  and  better 
men,  and  who  will  probably  before 
long  compel  the  House  of  Commons 
to  adopt  some  species  of  personal 
"  closure "  as  the  only  method  by 
which  it  can  free  itself  from  afflic- 
tion of  interminable  tirades  from 
intolerable  bores.  Mr  Ritchie  did 
well  in  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  gentleman,  having 
inflicted  upon  the  House  one  har- 
angue of  one  hour  and  a  quarter's 
length  on  a  Tuesday,  had  occupied 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes  of  the 
short  sitting  of  Wednesday,  at  a 
time  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  urgently  required 
that  the  debate  should  be  closed 
without  further  delay.  Nor  was 
the  rebuke  less  well  deserved  which 
was  administered  to  our  Scotch 
Conybeare,  Dr  Clark,  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  replied 
to  his  complaints  of  the  delay  of 
Scotch  business  by  the  delicate 
reminder  that  if  the  other  sixty- 
nine  members  for  Scotland  had 
occupied  the  time  of  the  House  as 
often  as  the  loquacious  doctor,  the 
House  "would  have  been  discussing 
Scotch  questions  exclusively  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  a  long  session." 

It  is  curious  that  these  gentle- 
men, so  terribly  afflicted  with  the 
cacoethes  loquendi,  do  not  perceive 
that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  for- 
ward for  consideration  the  ques- 
tions in  which  they  profess  so 
much  interest  is  immensely  in- 
creased, if  not  mainly  created,  by 
their  own  loquacity  upon  other 
subjects  in  which  their  interest  is 
not  special,  and  their  authority  not 
sufficient  to  justify  their  intrusion 
upon  the  House.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  these  men  are 


the  political  friends  of  such  as  Mr 
Labouchere,  who  has  openly  de- 
clared that  it  is  his  wish  and  in- 
tention to  hinder  the  legislation  of 
the  present  Government  by  numer- 
ous speeches ;  and  perhaps  we  should 
wonder,  not  at  the  loquacity  which 
carries  out  this  object,  but  rather 
at  the  audacity  which  accuses  Gov- 
ernment of  being  responsible  for 
the  delay,  to  create  which  is  a  dis- 
tinct object  of  at  least  this  wing  of 
the  Opposition.  Another  instance 
of  the  same  audacity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  loud  complaints  of  certain 
members  against  the  encroachment 
by  Government  upon  "  the  time  of 
private  members" — a  much -per- 
verted and  much -abused  phrase. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  right  that 
opportunities  should  be  given  to 
private  members  to  air  griev- 
ances, to  ventilate  questions  of  in- 
terest to  their  constituents,  and 
even  to  propose  legislation  upon 
subjects  which  they  may  think 
should  have  been  included  in  the 
legislative  programme  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  it  is  the  public  time 
which  has  to  be  consumed  by  Par- 
liament; and  if  private  members 
waste  that  public-  time  by  undue 
verbosity,  it  is  they  and  not  the 
Government  who  are  really  respon- 
sible for  the  curtailment  of  the 
time  which  can  be  spared  for  the 
business  in  the  hands  of  private 
members. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  instance  of  this 
fact.  Two  days  instead  of  ten 
would  have  been  ample  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  only  really  legitimate 
amendment — namely,  that  of  Mr 
Morley,  which  challenged  the  pol- 
icy of  Ministers  in  a  definite  and 
parliamentary  form.  Yet  the  de- 
bate was  made  to  embrace  so  many 
irrelevant  topics  as  to  spin  it  out 
for  ten  days,  because  private 
members  could  not  restrain  them- 
selves. Thereby  so  much  time  was 
deliberately  lost;  and  to  call  it  "the 
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time  of  private  members"  is  cer- 
tainly a  misnomer,  unless  we  ex- 
plain that  we  so  designate  the  time 
which  private  members  chose  to 
occupy  in  desultory  debate,  and 
which  could  otherwise  have  been 
applied  to  the  work  of  practical 
legislation.  The  delay  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  was  the  more  in- 
excusable, because,  apart  from  the 
exigencies  of  Supply,  the  coun- 
try was  anxiously  awaiting  the 
statement  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  had  the  public  interest 
been  the  first  object  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, could  and  would  have  been 
made  a  week  earlier  than  was  the 
case.  It  was  not  until  the  evening 
of  the  7th  March  that  Lord  George 
Hamilton  was  allowed  to  make  his 
statement  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the 
navy,  a  statement  which  had  been 
awaited  by  the  country  with  great 
and  justifiable  anxiety.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  criti- 
cism of  the  details  of  this  state- 
ment at  the  present  moment.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which 
shows  that,  whilst  her  Majesty's 
Government  are*  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  question,  and  of 
the  expectations  of  the  country, 
they  are  by  no  means  oblivious  of 
the  tax-payers  upon  whom  must 
fall  the  burden  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure. It  is  the  desire,  as  it 
is  the  interest,  of  the  Government 
so  to  blend  together  efficiency  and 
economy,  that  the  latter  may  be 
practised  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  former,  and  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  nation  may  be  satis- 
fied without  an  undue  addition  to 
the  public  burdens.  Complaints 
of  mismanagement  and  extrava- 
gance are  easily  made,  and  are  too 
readily  believed  by  the  credulous 
portion  of  the  public,  as  well  as  by 
political  opponents.  We  may  be 
sure,  however,  that  in  the  hands  of 
her  Majesty's  present  advisers,  the 


administration  of  the  naval  and 
military  departments  of  the  coun- 
try is  and  will  be  conducted  with 
a  single-minded  desire  to  promote 
the  public  interests,  and  that  if  ad- 
ministrative improvements  can  be 
suggested,  and  wasteful  expendi- 
ture discovered  and  checked,  no 
men  will  be  better  pleased  than 
her  Majesty's  Ministers.  We  trust, 
however,  that  neither  the  reckless 
advance  of  such  charges,  nor  the 
jealousies  of  professional  or  politi- 
cal critics,  will  deter  the  Govern- 
ment from  steadily  pursuing  their 
programme,  altered  or  unaltered, 
as  circumstances  may  dictate,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  to  the 
nation  the  maintenance  of  that 
naval  supremacy  which  the  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  expect,  and  which 
the  people  are  determined  to  have. 
After  what  has  already  passed, 
the  country  will  watch  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  the  proceedings  and  tactics 
of  the  Opposition.  We  have  not 
only  to  deal  with  this  great  question 
of  expenditure  upon  the  defences 
of  the  country,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  Local  Government  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  promised  bill  for 
Scotland,  which  can  and  will  be 
passed  in  the  present  session,  if  it 
be  the  good  pleasure  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Opposition  to  allow  their 
passage.  It  would  be  too  much, 
however,  to  prophesy  that  such 
will  be  the  case.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  make,  as  Mr  Gladstone  has  al- 
ready done,  grandiloquent  pro- 
fessions of  a  desire  to  forward  the 
necessary  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  a  right  to  expect 
something  more  than  empty  words 
from  the  leader  of  the  "official" 
Opposition.  It  may  not  be  in  his 
power  to  restrict  the  extraordinary 
abuse  of  the  right  of  questioning 
which  is  now  in  practice,  and  which 
is,  for  the  most  part,  more  rashly 
indulged  in  upon  nights  devoted 
to  Government  business.  This 
growing  evil  may,  and  probably 
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will,  ere  long  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House  itself,  and  is 
perhaps  beyond  the  control  of  a 
leader  on  either  side.  But  there 
are  other  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  necessary  business 
which  might  and  ought  to  be 
taken  by  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  his  neglect  of  which 
deprive  him  of  the  claim  which  he 
advances  on  his  own  behalf  to  be 
considered  a  helper  and  promoter 
of  such  business,  and  consequently 
an  economiser  of  the  public  time. 
Notably  was  such  an  opportunity 
presented  upon  Friday  the  15th 
March,  when  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  made  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  members  to  re- 
strict discussion  upon  going  into 
Supply,  so  as  to  allow  the  Sup- 
plementary Estimates  to  be  fin- 
ished, in  order  that  the  Vote  on 
account  might  be  taken  on  the 
following  Monday.  If  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  deemed  it  right  to  sup- 
port that  appeal,  it  might,  and  in 
all  probability  would,  have  received 
a  favourable  response.  But  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  remained 
silent,  and  what  followed?  one  of 
his  own  most  devoted  friends,  Mr 
W.  Rathbone,  interposed  with  a 
long  dreary  speech  with  respect  to 
equalising  the  emoluments  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  a  subject 
which  was  of  purely  academical 
interest,  upon  which  no  practical 
step  could  be  taken  at  the  moment, 
and  which  might  have  been  dis- 
cussed three  months  hence,  or  next 
session,  or  probably  in  the  next 
Parliament,  without  anybody  being 
one  bit  the  worse  for  the  delay. 
Then  followed  a  long  debate  upon 
"  Continuation  Schools,"  also  intro- 
duced and  principally  maintained 
by  Gladstonian  orators,  and  finally, 
from  the  same  quarter,  a  discussion 
upon  certain  Scotch  fishery  rights, 
which  three  debates  consumed  the 
whole  of  the  night,  and  postponed 
Supply  altogether,  without  any 


practical  result  or  any  progress  in 
the  business  of  the  session. 

Here  then  is  an  instance  of  a 
whole  night  wasted,  and  wasted 
by  persons  who  must  be  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  directly  under 
the  influence  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
who  would  doubtless  have  listened 
to  any  request  of  his  directed  to 
the  economy  of  public  time,  and 
the  expediting  of  public  business. 
It  is  by  this  want  of  discipline,  or 
rather  this  disinclination  to  apply 
discipline,  and  to  assist  the  trans- 
action of  necessary  work  by  dis- 
countenancing useless  discussions 
when  no  practical  result  can  fol- 
low, excepting  that  of  delay,  that 
the  Opposition  have  in  previous  ses- 
sions discredited  themselves  with 
the  country,  and  have  forfeited 
the  claim  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 
somewhat  audaciously  advanced  on 
their  behalf  upon  this  subject.  If, 
indeed,  her  Majesty's  Government 
could  only  command  a  small  and 
fluctuating  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  were  holding 
office  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  country,  there 
might  be  some  justification  for  the 
impeding  of  public  business  by 
their  opponents,  with  a  view  to 
necessitate  a  speedy  appeal  to  the 
constituencies.  But  it  cannot  be 
honestly  pretended  that  such  is 
the  case.  The  reduction  of  the 
Government  majority  since  the 
general  election  of  1886  is  no 
greater  than  has  frequently  be- 
fallen previous  Governments,  and 
it  is  preposterous  to  expect  a  dis- 
solution from  a  Government  with  a 
House  of  Commons  majority  which 
is  still  admitted  by  its  opponents 
to  reach  the  respectable  number  of 
ninety.  The  cry  for  a  dissolu- 
tion may  be  used  as  a  means  to 
excite  enthusiasm  in  a  party  which 
is  sadly  in  want  of  some  such 
stimulant  to  revive  the  shock  and 
disruption  which  it  experienced  in 
1886 ;  but  if  it  is  used  as  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  the  further  obstruction  of 
business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  will  soon  be  seen  through 
by  the  constituencies,  and  will  bring 
those  who  employ  it  into  deserved 
discredit  with  the  electorate. 

That  discredit,  indeed,  already 
attaches  in  a  marked  degree  to  a 
large  section  of  the  Opposition, 
and  their  conduct  is  such  as  to 
call  for  the  condemnation  of  all 
who  value  representative  institu- 
tions and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Of  this  obstructive  section 
Mr  Labouchere  poses  as  the  leader, 
and  if  further  proof  of  this  fact 
were  necessary,  it  would  have  been 
afforded  by  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury's  motion  relative  to 
public  business  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  March.  Having  com- 
menced that  speech  with  depre- 
cating the  charge  of  obstruction 
which  had  been  made  against 
some  of  his  friends,  Mr  Labouchere 
proceeded  to  give  a  practical  jus- 
tification of  any  similar  charge 
against  himself.  He  declared  that 
"the  Opposition  were  going  to 
carry  on  a  guerilla  war," — that  he 
"  would  not  give  a  single  day  to 
the  Government,  because  never  a 
day  in  their  hands  passed  without 
their  doing  some  sort  of  evil." 
He  "would  not  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  getting  one  single 
sixpence ; "  and  if  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  refused  "to  con- 
sult the  country  " — i.e.,  to  dissolve 
Parliament — then  they,  the  Op- 
position, "would  throw  every  ob- 
stacle they  could  in  the  way  of 
the  transaction  of  public  business." 
Mr  Labouchere  went  on  to  say 
that  "  they  meant  to  do  every- 
thing they  could  to  provoke  a 
dissolution,  and  one  of  the  means 
of  doing  that  was  to  render  public 
business  exceedingly  difficult  in  the 
present  Parliament.  He  himself 


would  do  everything  he  could  to 
attain  that  excellent  and  most 
constitutional  end."  After  these 
plain-spoken  words  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  man  with  less 
than  Mr  Labouchere's  impudence 
to  accuse  the  Government  of  being 
themselves  guilty  of  delaying  the 
business  of  the  country.  Such  an 
accusation  has  already  been  made, 
and  will  doubtless  be  made  again  ; 
but  henceforward  it  will  carry 
with  it  its  own  refutation,  and 
no  one  will  believe  that  any  one 
is  responsible  for  the  delay  of 
necessary  legislation  save  those 
who  have  openly  avowed  and 
boasted  that  they  intend  to 
cause  obstruction  and  delay. 
Thus  it  is  that  from  the  most  dem- 
ocratic quarter  of  the  House  of 
Commons  comes  the  discredit  which 
obstruction  throws  upon  democra- 
tic institutions.  Who  and  what  is 
Mr  Labouchere,  that  he  should  dic- 
tate to  the  Sovereign  and  her  ad- 
visers the  proper  time  for  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  1  The  inso- 
lence of  the  claim  is  only  equalled 
by  the  folly  of  the  means  by  which 
this  wise  legislator  seeks  to  enforce 
it.  For  the  employment  of  such 
means  must  have  one  of  two  re- 
sults. Either  it  must  eventuate 
in  the  condign  punishment,  by  sus- 
pension or  otherwise,  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  essays  to  prevent  the 
transaction  of  business  by  the 
Legislature,  or  it  must  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  British  people 
the  conviction  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  electoral  franchise, 
and  the  advance  of  democratic 
principles,  have  been  followed  by 
a  curtailment  of  that  ability  to 
discharge  legislative  duties  which 
has  characterised  our  British  Par- 
liaments when  elected  under  a  re- 
stricted franchise.  If  such  a  con- 
viction should  once  be  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  is 
possible,  and  perhaps  probable, 
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that  the  final  result  may  be  a 
measure  of  restriction  upon  ob- 
structionists of  the  Labouchere 
type  which  may  teach  them  to 
take  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
their  own  power  and  importance. 
The  extravagance  and  absurdity  of 
the  claim  of  these  nonentities  to 
force  a  dissolution  upon  the  coun- 
try will  be  better  understood  than 
they  appear  to  think,  and  even 
Radical  Northampton  itself  may 
reflect  upon  the  strange  position 
which  has  been  assumed  by  its 
Radical  representative,  in  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  demo- 
cratic House  of  Commons  from 
proving  that  it  is  at  least  as  cap- 
able as  its  more  aristocratic  pre- 
decessors to  discharge  the  legis- 
lative duties  and  perform  the  legis- 
lative work  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
constitution.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  far  "  the  head  of  the  dog 
will  be  dragged  by  the  tail,"  or,  in 
other  words,  how  Mr  Gladstone, 
somewhat  unduly  excited  by  suc- 
cess in  isolated  elections,  will  be 
tempted  and  drawn  in  to  make 
a  further  sacrifice  of  the  prece- 
dents and  proprieties  of  parlia- 
mentary life,  and  suffer  himself 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  obstruc- 
tionists. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  self  -  congratulation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  bye-elec- 
tions which  have  taken  place  since 
the  general  election  of  1886.  The 
amount  of  Gladstonian  triumphs 
has  been  nothing  extraordinary. 
Writing  on  13th  March,  the  'Pall 
Mall  Gazette,'  no  unfavourable  wit- 
ness to  the  Gladstonian-Parnellite 
party,  was  forced  to  admit  that 
the  bye-elections  held  during  the 
six  months  previous  to  that  date 
afforded  no  indication  of  an  early 
victory  for  Home  Rule,  or  of  any 
such  reaction  as  seemed  to  betoken 
the  approach  of  such  a  victory. 
Out  of  eight  bye  -  elections,  the 


Home  Rule  party  had  fared  worse 
than  in  1885  in  five,  and  better 
only  in  three.  The  last  election, 
namely,  Barnsley,  had  certainly 
afforded  no  great  reason  for  Glad- 
stonian rejoicing,  for  although 
they  had  secured  in  the  person  of 
a  Radical  lord  the  precise  kind 
of  candidate  whom  Radicals  love, 
his  majority  was  less  than  that 
obtained  by  the  candidate  of  his 
party  either  in  1885  or  in  1886, 
whilst  the  Conservative  candidate 
had  largely  increased  the  Conser- 
vative poll  on  these  occasions. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  in  some 
degree  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  champion  was  a  local  man, 
and  one  who  had  before  contested 
the  constituency.  Precisely  the 
same,  however,  may  be  said  of  Mr 
Beaufoy,  the  Gladstonian  candi- 
date for  Kennington,  who  had, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Mr 
Gent -Davis  had  been  forced  to 
vacate  his  seat,  and  the  discredit 
which  those  circumstances  re- 
flected, however  illogically,  upon 
the  party  to  which  he  had  at- 
tached himself.  The  defeat  of  the 
constitutional  cause  in  Kennington, 
and  the  failure  to  wrest  the  seat 
from  the  Separatists  at  Gorton, 
should  by  no  means  discourage 
Unionists,  but  should  teach  them 
useful  lessons  with  regard  to  the 
future.  It  is  not  enough  to  or- 
ganise and  canvass,  however  thor- 
oughly, at  the  moment  of  an  elec- 
tion. Attention  to  the  register, 
between  election  and  election,  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  suc- 
cess, and  scarcely  less  so  is  the 
careful  selection  of  candidates 
with  a  view  to  meet  local  wishes 
and  local  requirements.  However 
able  and  excellent  may  be  a  can- 
didate, he  is  heavily  handicapped 
if,  unconnected  with  the  constitu- 
ency which  he  contests,  he  finds  a 
local  opponent  upon  the  other  side. 
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The  electoral  franchise  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  a  class  which  is  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  local  feeling 
and  local  influences.  Large  num- 
bers of  this  class  are  practically 
outside  the  range  of  political  in- 
fluence, and  have  no  special  sym- 
pathy with  either  political  party. 
But  they  thoroughly  understand 
and  appreciate  the  large  employer 
of  local  labour  who  stands  well 
with  his  men,  the  generous  donor 
to  local  charities,  and  the  man 
whom  local  feeling  identifies  with 
themselves,  and  inclines  them,  ir- 
respective of  political  considera- 
tions, to  support  against  "  a  stran- 
ger." When  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous preponderance  of  Union- 
ist feeling  among  the  educated 
classes,  it  seems  strange  that  such 
a  local  candidate  should  not  be 
forthcoming  on  the  Unionist  side 
in  every  constituency.  To  this 
end  the  care  and  energy  of  our 
leading  Conservative  and  Unionist 
organisations  should  certainly  be 
directed,  and  before  the  next  gen- 
eral election  there  should  be  no 
constituency  without  a  candidate 
whose  political  claims  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  a  local  and 
personal  character. 

We  repeat  that  in  the  result  of 
recent  bye-elections  there  is  no- 
thing by  which  we  ought  to  be 
discouraged.  Our  cause  is  as  good 
and  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was 
upon  the  day  when  Mr  Gladstone's 
bill  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  was  defeated,  and  the  bet- 
ter it  is  understood  the  stronger 
it  will  yet  become.  The  Separatist 
party  may  rave  about  coercion, 


indulge  in  romantic  descriptions 
of  the  hardships  inflicted  upon 
Nationalists  and  "patriots,"  who 
have  qualified  themselves  for  the 
inside  of  a  jail,  and  desire  the 
glory  of  martyrdom  without  its 
sufferings;  and  strive  to  asperse 
the  fair  fame  of  their  political 
opponents  by  every  device  which 
the  leisure  of  opposition  enables 
them  to  fabricate  and  mature.  But 
the  Unionist  cause  rests  upon 
foundations  too  solid  to  be  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  wild,  in- 
temperate, and  insensate  attacks 
which  are  thus  directed  against  it 
by  its  unscrupulous  assailants.  It 
rests  upon  the  calm  common-sense 
of  the  people  of  this  country ;  and 
though  that  common-sense  may  for 
a  moment  be  obscured  or  misled 
by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  an 
octogenarian  statesman,  and  the 
gigantic  faculty  of  invention  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  his  followers, 
yet  in  the  long-run  it  will  certain- 
ly assert  itself,  and  refuse  to  allow 
the  destinies  of  this  empire  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  men 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  an 
instability  of  opinion  heretofore 
unexampled  among  British  states- 
men, who  have  placed  themselves 
not  only  in  a  close  but  a  submissive 
alliance  with  those  who  have 
climbed  to  political  eminence  by 
abuse  of  Great  Britain,  her  history 
and  her  people,  and  whose  return 
to  power  would  be  viewed  with 
unmitigated  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion by  every  British  subject  to 
whom  loyalty  and  patriotism  are 
not  dull  words  and  expressions 
without  a  meaning. 
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Belton.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
get  into  a  studio.  There  is  always 
something  attractive  to  me  in  its 
atmosphere.  It  seems  to  be  a  little 
ideal  world  in  itself,  outside  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  common 
life,  and  having  different  interests 
and  influences.  An  artist  ought 
to  be  very  happy  in  his  life.  His 
occupation  leads  him  into  harmony 
with  nature  and  man,  lifts  him 
into  ideal  regions  and  sympathies, 
and  gives  to  the  outward  world  a 
peculiar  charm  and  beauty. 

Mallett.  It  is  a  happy  life  ;  all 
other  occupations  after  art  seem 
flat  and  tasteless.  The  world  has 
for  the  artist  a  different  aspect  from 
what  it  wears  to  the  common  eye. 
Beauty  starts  forth  to  greet  him 
from  the  vulgarest  corners,  and 
nature  shows  him  new  delights 
of  colour,  light,  and  form  at  every 
turn.  He  is  her  lover,  and  "  love 
lends  a  precious  seeing  to  the 


eye."  If  art  be  pursued  in  a  high 
spirit  and  pure  love,  I  know  noth- 
ing more  delightful.  It  gives  a 
new  meaning  and  value  to  every- 
thing. Life  is  only  too  short  for 
the  wooing. 

Bel.  Is  an  artist  ever  in  love 
with  his  work  1  Do  you  recognise 
any  truth  in  the  myth  of  Pyg- 
malion ? 

Mai.  No.  I  cannot  understand 
how  an  artist  can  be  enamoured 
of  what  he  has  done.  He,  more 
than  any  one,  must  feel  its  short- 
comings. He  knows  how  inferior 
it  is  to  his  aim  and  to  his  concep- 
tion, and  the  nearer  he  comes  to 
the  end  of  it,  the  less  he  is  con- 
tented with  it.  Even  when  he 
succeeds,  success  is  a  merely  rela- 
tive term  :  the  thing  produced 
must  necessarily  be  below  and 
within  the  producer.  It  is  not 
the  victory  so  much  as  the  battle 
that  delights  him.  It  is  not  the 


1  See  "Conversations  in  a  Studio" — 'Maga,'  April,  June,  Sept.,  Dec.  1875, 
and  July  1876. 
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product,  but  the  producing.  There 
is  a  certain  sadness  which  comes 
over  one  at  the  end  of  every  work 
— first,  from  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  result  is  not  more 
satisfactory  ;  and,  second,  from  the 
loss  of  a  companion  and  friend  of 
many  days,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  and  thought  has 
been  given.  Before  the  work  is 
completed,  there  comes  a  certain 
exhaustion  of  purpose  and  power. 
Already  the  mind  is  projecting 
itself  beyond  into  new  concep- 
tions and  ideas,  which  beckon  for- 
ward with  illusory  promises  of 
higher  beauty  and  fairer  accom- 
plishment. The  thing  to  be  done 
will  be  better  than  what  is  done. 
The  next  combat  will  be  crowned 
with  victory.  The  future  is  glad 
and  large  of  promise — the  present 
is  sad  and  unsatisfied. 

Bel.  This  is  so  with  every  pur- 
suit— with  life  itself.  The  past 
and  the  future  have  a  certain  con- 
secration which  the  present  has 
not :  the  mists  of  memory  en- 
chant the  one ;  the  glories  of  hope 
transfigure  the  other. 

Mai.  Still,  one  enjoys  the  pre- 
sent through  the  ministrations  of 
art  more  than  by  any  other  means. 
Every  day  has  its  happiness  and  its 
work  ;  and  it  is  the  union  of  the 
mechanical  and  the  poetic  —  the 
real  and  the  ideal — which  gives  it 
a  special  charm.  The  body  and 
mind  are  working  together.  Ar- 
tists are  generally  long-lived — and 
particularly  sculptors  —  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  mind  and 
body  are  both  kept  constantly  in 
harmonious  action. 

Bel.  I  suppose  irritation  and 
worry  kill  far  more  than  hard 
work,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
business  and  commerce  use  men 
up  so  rapidly. 

Mai.  Besides,  in  art  one  is  al- 
ways learning,  and  that  begets  a 
kind  of  cheerfulness,  under  the 


influence  of  which  the  mind  works 
more  easily,  and  with  less  wear 
and  tear.  The  labour  we  delight 
in  physics  pain,  and  as  long  as  we 
enjoy  our  work  there  is  no  danger 
of  overworking.  It  is  only  when 
we  get  irritated  and  worried  that 
work  begins  to  tell  on  us  and  wear 
us  out. 

Eel.  I  suppose  artists  have  their 
black  days  too  1  I  hope  you  have. 
You  have  no  right  to  have  all 
your  lives  pleasant. 

Mai.  Black  enough  days  we  have 
undoubtedly,  when  nothing  will 
come  to  our  hand;  when  we  get 
confused  and  tormented,  and  know 
we  are  going  wrong,  and  cannot 
see  the  right  way.  Then  our  work 
haunts  us  and  harries  us,  and  pur- 
sues us  in  our  dreams,  and  will  not 
give  us  peace.  But  these  days 
pass,  and  we  get  over  the  trouble ; 
the  sun  shines  again,  and  all  goes 
well. 

Bel.  Do  you  ever  get  any  hints 
in  your  dreams  which  help  you  ? 

Mai.  Never  !  When  I  dream  of 
my  work,  it  is  always  going  wrong, 
and  I  am  vainly  attempting  to  put 
it  right.  And  this  arises  from 
the  simple  fact,  I  suppose,  that  it 
does  not  occupy  my  dreaming 
thoughts  unless  I  have  been  wor- 
ried by  it  or  by  something  else. 
But  I  never  get  anything  of  value 
from  dreams. 

Bel.  With  time  and  study,  at 
last,  I  suppose  you  embody  your 
conceptions  at  once  with  more 
ease  and  with  more  certainty  1 
But  every  work  must  have  its  own 
difficulties,  however  you  may  have 
accomplished  yourself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  your  art. 

Mai.  The  beginnings  of  art  are 
comparatively  easy,  and  we  are 
often  surprised  to  find  so  little 
difficulty  in  achieving  a  certain  re- 
sult not  utterly  bad.  The  friends 
of  every  youth  who  begins  to  paint 
or  to  model  see  in  him  the  promise 
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of  a  future  Phidias  or  Raffaelle. 
But  as  we  train  our  powers  and 
continue  our  studies,  the  difficul- 
ties increase — we  see  more  to  do, 
and  we  are  less  satisfied  with  our 
work.  The  horizon  grows  larger 
and  larger  at  every  advance,  and 
we  soon  begin  to  feel  not  only  that 
perfection  is  impossible,  but  excel- 
lence exceedingly  difficult.  We 
labour  to  attain  what  is  less  tan- 
gible and  more  essential.  Of  course 
the  mere  facility  increases  enor- 
mously, so  that  at  last  we  do  with 
ease  what  cost  us  at  first  great 
labour ;  but  we  strain  ourselves  to 
harder  tasks.  Nature  taunts  us, 
and  tempts  us,  and  tries  us  with 
her  infinite  variations  and  finesses 
and  subtleties.  There  is  never  an 
end.  The  more  we  learn  the  more 
there  remains  to  learn.  The  high- 
er we  go  the  more  precipitous  rise 
the  heights  above.  The  peak  that, 
seen  from  its  base  in  the  valley 
below,  seemed  to  tower  into  the 
sky  above,  proves,  when  we  have 
reached  its  crest,  to  be  but  a  trivial 
fragment  in  a  mighty  chain  of 
mountains, — that  clifi'  over  cliff 
rise,  towering  beyond,  and  never 
do  we  reach  a  summit  that  does 
not  dwarf  all  below,  and  open  the 
way  to  loftier  heights,  to  ideal  Sil- 
berhorner,  that  dazzle  and  delight 
us  with  their  unattainable  splen- 
dours and  inaccessible  despairs. 
Then,  again,  in  seizing  one  thing 
we  lose  another.  What  we  gain 
in  knowledge  and  facility  we  lose  in 
naivete  and  freshness  of  impression. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  to  the 
end  that  sustained  enthusiasm 
which  alone  holds  the  keys  of  suc- 
cess in  art ;  and  in  proportion  as 
we  lose  our  love  we  lose  our 
power.  Nothing  good  is  done  in 
art  by  trick  or  sleight-of-hand. 
The  complete  force  of  the  man 
must  be  put  forth,  and  his  work 
must  be  done  in  absolute  earnest. 
Bel.  It  is  said  that  Thorwaldsen, 


in  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 
stood  before  one  of  his  statues 
which  he  had  just  completed,  and 
after  looking  sadly  at  it  for  a 
time,  said,  "  I  see  I  am  growing 
old,  and  my  powers  are  failing. 
This  statue  satisfies  me." 

Mai.  I  know  not  whether  the 
story  is  true,  but  the  observation 
was  just,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  philosophic  truth.  In  age  the 
temptation  is  to  relax  one's  efforts, 
and  to  rest  satisfied  with  achieving 
a  certain  excellence,  within  one's 
knowledge  and  power,  instead  of 
striving  for  more.  So  we  see  in  the 
later  works  of  distinguished  artists 
more  freedom  of  style  and  brush, 
but  more  carelessness  of  detail  and 
execution,  more  mannerism,  and 
but  too  often  mere  repetitions  of 
themselves.  Art  is  an  imperious 
mistress,  and  we  must  give  her  all 
if  we  are  to  obtain  her  utmost 
favours.  Nor  is  it  so  alone  in 
Art.  It  is  so  in  everything. 
Nature  never  gives.  She  exacts 
strict  pay  for  all  you  take.  She 
does  not  scatter  her  largesses  to  the 
idle  and  the  careless.  She  only 
pays  the  wages  of  your  work. 
Worse  than  that,  her  highest  fruit 
she  puts  just  beyond  your  reach  to 
tempt  you  on  to  your  extremest 
effort.  If  you  will  not  strain 
to  your  utmost  for  it,  you  must 
be  content  to  go  without  it :  it 
does  not  drop  into  your  hands  of 
itself. 

Bel.  Ah  !  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  you.  You  take 
no  account  of  genius,  with  which 
some  few  are  dowered  by  nature, 
and  into  their  hands  the  fruit 
sometimes  does  seem  to  drop  with- 
out any  pains  and  struggles  on 
their  part.  And  then,  again,  there 
is  so  great  a  difference  between 
men  in  their  natural  facility. 
Some  seem  to  do  with  ease  what 
others  labour  for  in  vain. 

Mai.  True — but  the  strain  comes 
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somewhere  with  every  one.  Great 
natural  facility  at  first  is  not  al- 
ways, if  it  be  ever,  a  boon  to  be 
coveted  by  one  who  seeks  to  attain 
great  excellence.  Somewhere  at 
some  time  the  whole  soul  must  be 
put  into  one's  work,  the  whole 
powers  strained  to  the  utmost; 
and  it  is  perhaps  better  that  this 
should  occur  at  an  early  period, 
otherwise  the  danger  is  that  we 
may  rest  contented  with  those 
small  achievements  which  are 
bounded  by  our  facilities.  There 
is  a  desperate  wall  somewhere  or 
other  to  block  our  progress.  It 
may  be  early  in  our  course,  when 
we  are  bold  and  fresh  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  then  with  will 
and  energy  we  may  overleap  it; 
or  it  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
course,  when  fatigue  has  come  on, 
and  the  mind  is  jaded,  and  we 
have  been  spoiled  by  praise,  and 
then  we  lack  the  energy  to  sur- 
mount it,  and  prefer  to  canter 
about  within  the  easy  limits  we 
possess.  No  man  ever  did  his 
best  without  laying  out  all  that 
was  in  him.  There  is  nothing  so 
dangerous  and  so  tempting  as  fa- 
cility, unless  it  come  from  hard 
study  and  long  practice,  and  even 
then  it  is  a  temptation  and  a 
danger. 

Bel.  That  is  very  true.  Facility 
is  often  mistaken  for  genius,  but 
it  generally  leads  to  mediocrity. 
How  many  a  person  I  have  known 
who,  with  great  promise  at  the  be- 
ginning, soon  faltered  and  then 
stopped ;  while  others,  with  no 
early  facility,  strengthened  them- 
selves by  study  and  will,  and 
passed  far  beyond  them  at  the  end. 
So  many  are  satisfied  with  doing 
pretty  well  what  they  can  do 
easily,  and  want  the  energy  to  do 
very  well  when  it  costs  labour 
and  struggle.  But  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  genius  is  an  indomitable 
will. 


Mai.  Very  true.  Take  Michel 
Angelo,  for  instance  :  he  had  not  a 
natural  facility  like  Raffaelle,  but 
he  climbed  to  far  higher  regions 
by  force  of  will,  and  an  energy 
that  ninety  years  did  not  tire ; 
while  Raffaelle  had  passed  his  cul- 
mination at  thirty-seven,  and  his 
last  works,  young  as  he  was,  are 
far  from  being  his  best.  However, 
we  need  not  go  to  great  examples  ; 
common  life  and  every  day  will 
furnish  them.  A  thousand  are 
pleased  with  dabbling  in  water- 
colours  and  toying  with  them  as 
amateurs,  to  one  who  earnestly 
works  with  the  determination  to 
be  an  artist.  After  all,  there  is 
far  greater  difference  between  men 
in  their  will  than  in  their  talent. 
What  we  will  to  do,  despite  of 
obstacles  and  failures,  we  gener- 
ally succeed  in  doing  at  last. 
"Easy  writing,"  says  Sheridan, 
"makes  damned  hard  reading;" 
and  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  work  if  we  wish  to  win  success. 

"  Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus," 

says  Horace. 

Bel.  I  remember  years  ago  a 
little  incident  which  amused  me, 
and  illustrates  these  remarks.  An 
accomplished  artist  in  water-col- 
ours in  Rome  was  one  day  showing 
his  portfolio  to  an  English  lady. 
She  was  delighted  with  them,  as 
well  she  might  be,  and  after  many 
expressions  of  admiration,  she 
turned  to  him  and  said,  "They 
are  perfectly  beautiful.  How  I 
wish  I  could  paint  in  this  way  ! 
Pray,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  take  me  to  learn  to  paint 
thus?"  "I  cannot  tell,"  replied 
the  artist,  "how  long  it  would 
take  you,  but  it  has  taken  me  all 
my  life." 

Mai.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  hear  persons  say,  How  I  wish  I 
could  do  this  or  that  thing,  but 
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nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  just  the 
earnestness  of  wish  or  will  that  is 
wanting.  The  desire  has  no  real 
root  of  determination.  It  is  a 
momentary  feeling.  Such  persons 
would  not  be  willing  to  give  la- 
borious hours  and  days  and  years 
to  attain  the  end  they  covet ;  but 
they  would  like  to  reach  out  their 
hand  and  pluck  the  fruit  at  once 
without  trouble.  I  can't  do  this, 
means  very  commonly,  I  don't 
choose  to  do  it.  I  should  like  to 
have  it,  but  I  won't  pay  for  it. 
If  they  do  not  succeed  at  the  first 
trial  they  are  discouraged.  A  true 
artist  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
fail  a  thousand  times,  and  never 
be  discouraged,  but  bravely  to  try 
again.  I  am  always  surprised 
to  see  how  well  most  people  begin, 
and  how  little  way  they  go.  They 
seem  to  think  that  to  be  an  artist 
comes  like  reading  and  writing,  as 
Dogberry  has  it,  by  nature. 

Bel.  And  so  it  does.  But  re- 
member that  Dogberry  also  says — 
and  his  judgment  in  such  matters 
you  surely  will  not  question — 
"  God  is  to  be  worshipped ;  all 
men  are  not  alike ;  alas !  good 
neighbour."  And  when  Leonato 
says  to  this,  "  Indeed,  neighbour, 
he  comes  too  short  of  you,"  Dog- 
berry replies,  "  Gifts  that  God 
gives." 

Mai.  "  It  shall  be  suffigance  !  " 
I  will  say  no  more.  Dogberry 
also  is  right.  There  are  gifts  that 
God  gives.  If  the  creative  power 
be  wanting  that  moulds  the  mate- 
rial to  its  purpose,  nothing  great 
ever  will  be  achieved.  But  with- 
out the  additional  gifts  of  courage 
and  will,  whatever  is  the  power,  it 
will  come  to  nothing. 

Bel.  It  is  a  common  notion  that 
no  general  education  or  high  cul-  ' 
ture  is  necessary  to  the  artist,  but 
that  art  is  a  special  faculty,  a  han- 
dicraft, a  gift  requiring  no  educa- 
tion save  in  its  practice.  No  mis- 


take could,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be 
greater.  It  is  on!  y  from  the  pressu  re 
of  full  and  lofty  streams  that  the 
fountain  owes  the  exultant  spring 
of  its  column.  The  imagination 
needs  to  be  fed  from  high  sources, 
and  strengthened  and  enriched  to 
fulness,  before  it  can  freely  de- 
velop its  native  force.  The  mere 
drilling  of  hand  and  eye,  the  mere 
technical  skill,  nay,  even  the  nat- 
ural bias  and  faculty  of  the  mind, 
are  not  sufficient.  They  are  in- 
deed necessary,  but  they  are  not 
all.  It  is  from  the  soul  and  mind 
that  the  germs  of  thought  and 
feeling  must  spring;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  these  are  nourished  and 
expanded  by  culture  do  they  flower 
forth  in  richer  hues  and  forms.  It 
is  by  these  means  that  the  taint  of 
the  vulgar  and  common  is  eradi- 
cated, that  ideas  are  purified  and 
exalted,  that  feeling  and  thought 
are  stimulated,  and  taste  refined. 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  whole 
being  each  word  is  spoken,  and 
each  act  takes  the  force  of  the 
whole  man.  It  is  not  alone  the 
athlete's  arm  that  strikes — it  is 
his  whole  body.  The  blacksmith's 
arm  in  itself  may  be  stronger,  but 
his  blow  is  far  less  effective. 

Mai.  Undoubtedly ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  public,  on  whose 
approbation  the  artist  to  a  certain 
extent  depends,  requires  equally 
to  be  educated,  for  without  this 
the  higher  fruit  of  art  cannot  be 
tasted  or  appreciated.  While  the 
general  education  of  the  public  in 
art  is  so  deficient,  criticism  must 
necessarily  be  low  and  ignorant. 
All  that  we  can  ask  is,  that  it  be 
not  also  arrogant. 

Bel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
taste  and  knowledge  in  art  is 
rapidly  growing  in  America. 

Mai.  Very  true  :  but  as  yet 
there  is  a  very  general  idea  preva- 
lent that  the  big  is  the  great,  and 
that  it  is  size  that  constitutes 
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grandeur.  I  have  heard  it  con- 
stantly boasted,  for  instance, 
that  the  so-called  monument  to 
Washington,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, was  the  tallest  obelisk  in 
the  world — as  if  that  was  in  itself 
a  great  recommendation  of  it  as  a 
work  of  art.  To  which  I  have 
ventured  to  answer,  Yes,  perhaps. 
But  it  is  not,  correctly  speaking, 
an  obelisk,  to  begin  with,  for  an 
obelisk  proper  should  be  a  mono- 
lith. But  I  am  willing  to  own 
that  it  is  the  tallest  chimney  in 
the  world,  and,  I  will  also  add, 
the  most  useless — and  the  ugliest. 
And  besides,  it  has  not  only  no 
use,  but  no  meaning  and  no  ap- 
propriateness as  a  memorial  to 
Washington.  We  are  now  also 
loudly  called  upon  to  admire  the 
Eiffel  Tower  just  erected  at  Paris, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  has  I 
know  not  how  many  steps  and 
storeys.  But  has  mere  size  any 
claims  on  our  admiration  in  a 
work  of  art.  Some  of  the  small- 
est are  among  the  grandest  that 
ever  were  made;  some  of  the 
largest  the  most  inane  and  empty. 
What  rare  Ben  Jonson  says  of 
life  is  equally  true  of  art — 

"  In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties 
see, 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  per- 
fect be." 

Bel.  Yes ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  minuteness  of  finish 
and  elaboration  of  detail  which  are 
primarily  to  be  desired.  A  great 
work  can  afford  to  be  imperfect  in 
detail.  Where  the  grand  concep- 
tion and  impression  are,  there  is 
the  great  work.  But  between  the 
claims  of  Realism  on  the  one  side 
and  Idealism  on  the  other,  the  true 
mean  seems  to  be  pretty  hard  to 
hit. 

Mdl.  Did    I  ever  say    art  was 
easy  1      Nothing  that  is  great  is 


easy  or  common.  There  is  no 
clearly  defined  road,  more  than 
for  the  bird  in  the  air.  One 
must  know  it  by  intuition  and  feel 
it  by  internal  conviction.  "  What 
is  it  that  makes  your  music  Moz- 
artish  1 "  asked  some  one  of  that 
great  composer.  "I  know  not,"  he 
answered ;  "  it  is  as  it  comes  to 
me."  And  where  does  it  come 
from  ?  Ah  !  who  knows  1  That 
which  is  force  or  power  or  indi- 
viduality in  any  work  is  an  uncon- 
scious effluence  from  the  spirit  of 
the  artist.  He  knows  not  how 
or  whence  it  comes.  He  only 
knows  that  it  is  imperious,  and 
he  must  obey. 

Bel.  Which  do  you  think  the 
higher  art  —  painting  or  sculp- 
ture? 

Mai.  Neither  or  either.  The 
cup  is  nothing.  It  is  what  you 
put  into  it  that  is  of  value.  Each 
art  has  its  great  difficulties,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  has  the 
greater.  Still,  in  one  sense,  sculp- 
ture is  the  higher  art,  in  my  esti- 
mation— for  the  reason  that,  while 
its  means  are  far  more  limited,  its 
requisitions  are  greater  and  higher. 
It  is  at  once  more  positive  and 
more  ideal.  It  has  the  highest  re- 
quirements and  the  poorest  means. 
Its  ends  are  more  difficult,  its  be- 
ginnings far  more  easy.  To  mould 
the  pliant  clay  into  some  sort  of 
material  resemblance  to  any  form 
is  not  difficult — it  is  in  the  grasp 
of  almost  every  one.  But  to  con- 
ceive a  great  statue  and  embody  a 
noble  idea — not  simply  by  imita- 
tion of  the  model,  but  by  a  grand 
treatment  of  form,  and  a  noble 
character  of  design  and  expres- 
sion, —  this  is  doubtless  as  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  can  be  set  to  an  art- 
ist. There  is  every  grade,  from  a 
mud-pie  of  a  child  to  the  work  of 
Phidias.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
painting  has  the  great  require- 
ments of  tone  and  harmonious 
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colouring  which  are  avoided  in 
sculpture,  so  that  these  difficulties 
nearly  balance  each  other.  Again, 
painting  is  more  illusory,  more 
imitative,  more  literal  in  its  aims. 
It  may  please  and  enchant  by  lit- 
eral reproductions  of  actual  facts 
in  nature.  The  whole  field  of 
genre,  the  facts  and  incidents  of 
daily  life,  and  the  wide  range  of 
landscape,  are  open  to  it ;  while 
in  sculpture  a  higher  and  more 
restricted  class  of  subjects  is  de- 
manded, and  a  nobler  treatment  of 
forms.  It  cannot  stoop  to  genre 
without  losing  its  true  character- 
istics. It  has  only  form  to  deal 
with,  it  is  true,  but  that  form  must 
be  ideal  in  its  character,  and  while 
in  nature,  must  also  be  above  na- 
ture. If  it  content  itself  with 
copying  the  model,  it  degenerates 
into  common-place,  and  abdicates 
its  highest  functions.  The  pure 
imitation  which  pleases  in  paint- 
ing by  creating  a  partial  illusion, 
is  denied  to  sculpture.  Besides,  a 
statue  must  be  right,  harmonious, 
and  effective  from  every  point  of 
view  and  in  every  light  and  shade. 
And,  last,  sculpture  is  restricted  for 
the  most  part  to  a  single  figure, 
or  at  most  to  two  or  three,  and 
into  this  everything  must  be  put. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  most  material 
and  the  most  ideal  art.  Each, 
however,  has  its  great  difficulties, 
and  it  is  idle  to  put  one  above  the 
other. 

Bel.  One  thing  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  many  more  artists  have 
attained  great  excellence  in  paint- 
ing than  in  sculpture.  The  great 
sculptors  are  very  few  ;  the  great 
painters  many.  Setting  aside  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  the  two  arts 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  balanced, 
as  far  as  history  informs  us,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  since  then  there 
have  been  scarcely  any  great  sculp- 
tors to  compare  with  the  great 
painters.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 


present  time,  for  that  would  be  in- 
vidious ;  but  up  to  our  time  there 
is  scarcely  a  sculptor,  except  Mi- 
chel Angelo,  entitled  to  be  called 
great,  or  whose  works  are  to  be 
placed  beside  those  of  the  re 
nowned  painters.  Nay,  even  Mi- 
chel Angelo  himself  was  perhaps 
greater  in  fresco  than  in  mar- 
ble. This  would  seem  to  show  that 
sculpture  is  at  least  a  more  difficult 
art  than  painting,  At  all  events, 
Michel  Angelo,  so  excellent  in 
both  arts,  gave  the  higher  rank  to 
sculpture. 

Mai.  It  is  far  less  understood, 
and  far  less  popular,  certainly.  A 
picture  appeals  to  a  much  larger 
number  than  does  a  statue.  To  feel 
and  understand  the  beauty  of  the 
statue  requires  more  knowledge 
and  more  culture.  Few  are  capable 
of  criticising  it  in  its  execution 
with  intelligence.  Its  refinements 
of  treatment,  its  delicate  model- 
ling, its  picked  truth  to  nature,  are 
for  the  most  part  lost  on  the 
crowd.  The  public  appreciate 
neither  its  anatomical  accuracy 
nor  its  subtle  expression  of  the 
human  form ;  because  the  naked 
figure  is  so  rarely  seen,  and  so 
unfamiliar,  that  few  are  able  to 
say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 
All  the  finest  parts  of  the  execu- 
tion are  "  caviare  to  the  general." 
The  public  are  only  capable  of 
understanding  the  expression  and 
the  pose. 

Bel.  The  taste  for  sculpture 
seems  to  be  growing  of  late,  and 
especially  among  the  Americans. 
They  buy  more  statues,  I  am 
told,  than  any  other  nation.  The 
English  seem  to  care  little  for  it, 
and  to  prefer  painting.  How  do 
you  account  for  this  1 

Mai.  You  have  only  to  breathe 
the  English  atmosphere,  and  see 
the  English  landscape,  to  under- 
stand this.  Everything  is  colour 
in  England — and  even  more,  water- 
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colour.  The  atmosphere  is  thick 
and  humid,  and  obliterates  form. 
Everything  is  saturated  or  washed 
in  colour.  On  the  contrary,  the 
American  atmosphere  is  tense  and 
dry,  revealing  the  outlines  of  every 
thing,  and  insisting  on  form.  The 
distances  are  clear  —  the  far -off 
hill  is  drawn  sharply  on  the  sky. 
The  trees  are  not  blotted  as  in 
England,  but  denned  and  etched 
upon  it.  The  form  asserts  itself 
far  more  strongly  than  the  colour. 
So  it  is  in  Greece,  where  sculpture 
attained  its  largest  proportions 
and  its  finest  expression. 

Bel.  That  is  ingenious — but  is 
it  true  ? 

Mai.  I  think  so.  You  will  see 
these  characteristics  in  the  minds 
and  in  the  persons  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  in  their  art.  The  Ameri- 
can is  slenderer  and  more  nervous 
in  his  material  organisation,  more 
metaphysical  in  his  intellect,  more 
irritable  in  his  temperament,  than 
the  Englishman.  His  sharp  thin, 
air  acts  always  on  him  as  a  stim- 
ulus. It  will  not  let  him  rest, 
but  whips  him  on.  The  brilliant 
sunshine  is  like  a  wine  that  in- 
toxicates him.  It  eats  away  his 
flesh,  turns  muscle  into  tendon, 
and  refines  and  quickens  his  per- 
ceptions. So  we  find  him  always 
inquiring,  investigating,  question- 
ing, inventing,  working.  His  per- 
ceptions dominate  his  sentiments. 
He  is  always  organising  and  re- 
organising, and  inventing,  and 
putting  things  into  shape.  Every 
thing  runs  to  form  rather  than  to 
colour  in  his  mind.  He  must 
have  things  definite  and  decided. 
The  Englishman  has  more  equi- 
poise. His  susceptibilities  are 
more  blunted;  he  is  less  nervous 
and  more  contented,  calmer-mind- 
ed and  steadier  of  purpose.  He 
has  his  loyal  sentiments,  his  fixed 
habits,  his  regular  formulas  of 
life  and  thought,  his  quiet  pre- 


judices, and,  in  a  word,  his  inertia 
of  nature.  He  is  fonder  of  facts 
than  of  metaphysics.  He  is  full  of 
general  impressions,  and  does  not 
like  to  be  disturbed  in  them.  His 
sentiments  dominate  and  colour 
his  perceptions  and  opinions.  His 
face  and  figure  are  vaguer  in  out- 
line than  the  American's,  and  fuller 
of  colour.  He  is  fitter  for  a  pic- 
ture than  for  a  bust.  Much  of  this 
difference  undoubtedly  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influences  of 
climate ;  for  even  the  unmixed 
English  blood  in  America  has  al- 
ready lost  its  type,  and  devel- 
oped a  new  one.  Take  an  Eng- 
lish girl,  and  put  her  beside 
an  American  girl  whose  ancestry 
is  pure  English,  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between 
them  in  shape,  nature,  and  colour. 
The  American,  as  a  rule,  is  slen- 
derer, fairer,  and  slighter  limbed, 
thinner  featured,  and  more  viva- 
cious and  excited  in  manner.  The 
English  girl  is  fuller,  rosier  in 
colour,  heavier  in  build,  and 
calmer.  The  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can is  thin  and  high,  that  of  the 
English  girl  is  rich  and  low. 
But  where  you  will  find  the  great- 
est physical  difference  is  in  the 
feet  and  hands.  The  American's 
foot  is  small,  thin,  high  arched, 
and  teiidonous  in  the  ankle.  The 
English  girl's  is  plump,  flat,  and 
full  in  the  ankle.  There  is  the 
same  difference  in  the  hands. 
Take  a  cast  from  an  American 
and  an  English  foot,  and  any  one 
can  distinguish  them  with  half  an 
eye.  All  the  attachments,  as  they 
are  called,  are  longer  and  more 
tendonous  in  the  American  than 
in  the  English. 

Bel.  You  seem  to  make  out  your 
case.  Certainly  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  and  the 
American.  There  is  something 
charming  in  the  one  as  of  a 
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rose,  and  in  the  other  of  a  lily. 
Where  the  English  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Americans  is 
is  in  their  voices  and  intonations. 
An  Englishwoman's  voice  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear — so  sweet,  and 
low,  and  pleasant  in  its  modula- 
tions— while  the  Americans  whine 
with  a  high-pitched  voice.  I  wish 
they  would  correct  this.  You 
know  them  "as  the  blind  man 
knew  the  cuckoo  by  the  bad 
voice." 

Mai.  They  sing  better  than  the 
English,  because  the  English  never 
can  fully  utter  their  voice  and 
throw  it  out. 

Bel.  Certainly  the  American 
girls  are  sometimes  very  hand- 
some, and  they  generally  have  a 
refinement  of  look  and  feature, 
if  not  of  manner.  In  their  ways, 
too,  there  is  a  certain  wild  wil- 
fulness  and  independence  which, 
when  it  does  not  go  too  far  (as  it 
frequently  does),  is  very  attrac- 
tive. 

Mai.  The  English  have  had  at 
least  one  great  sculptor  —  Flax- 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
genius  and  a  most  refined  im- 
agination— almost  a  Greek  born 
out  of  his  time  and  country. 
His  illustrations  to  Homer  and 
JEschylus  are  full  of  restrained 
grace  and  simplicity,  and  admirable 
in  their  character  and  composition. 
His  illustrations  of  Dante  are  very 
inferior  to  them,  though  full  of 
talent.  His  life,  however,  was 
spent  in  making  monuments  and 
allegorical  figures  for  which  he  had 
no  taste,  but  which  the  public  de- 
manded. But  he  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  ideal  works  which 
the  public  refused  and  rejected.  I 
think,  for  only  one  of  his  outlined 
compositions  did  he  ever  receive 
a  commission,  and  that  was  for 
the  Mercury  and  Pandora  which  is 
among  his  drawings  from  Hesiod. 

Bel.  His  power  seems  to  have 


been  best  exhibited  on  his  out- 
lines. In  the  technical  parts  of 
his  art,  and  in  his  modelling  and 
manipulation,  he  was  as  clumsy 
as  he  was  refined  and  poetic  in  his 
conceptions.  At  least,  so  I  should 
judge  from  the  modelled  bas-reliefs 
of  his  which  I  have  seen. 

Mai.  It  is  very  true.  He  did 
not  model  well — at  least,  all  the 
casts  from  his  models  that  I  have 
seen  are  carelessly  executed,  and, 
in  fact,  mere  sketches.  But  per- 
haps I  have  not  seen  any  of  what 
he  could  consider  his  finished 
models. 

Bel.  You  were  reproaching  mod- 
ern art  the  other  day  for  its  slav- 
ish following  of  nature,  and  saying 
that  we  could  never  attain  a  high 
development  of  art  so  long  as  we 
aimed  simply  at  an  imitation  of 
nature.  You  promised  at  the 
same  time  that  you  would  give 
me  your  notions  of  what  true  art 
is.  Will  it  bore  you  to  do  this 
now  *? 

Mai.  Not  at  all,  if  it  won't  bore 
you. 

Bel.  I'll  risk  it.     Go  on. 

Mai.  In  considering  the  true 
principles  which  govern  art,  we 
must  first  clear  our  minds  of  the 
notion  that  the  object  of  art  is 
illusion.  Art  is  art  because  it  is 
not  nature ;  and  could  we  absol- 
utely reproduce  anything  by  means 
of  form,  tone,  colour,  or  any  other 
means,  so  as  actually  to  deceive, 
it  would  at  once  fail  to  interest 
the  mind  and  heart  as  art.  How- 
ever we  might,  on  being  unde- 
ceived, wonder  at  the  skill  with 
which  it  was  imitated,  we  should 
not  accept  it  as  a  true  work  of 
art.  It  is  only  so  long  as  imita- 
tive skill  is  subordinated  to  crea- 
tive energy,  and  poetic  sensibility, 
that  it  occupies  its  proper  place 
Otherwise,  if  by  any  process  we 
could  fix  on  a  mirror  the  reflection 
of  anything,  we  should  have  a  per- 
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feet  picture.  Yet,  perfect  as  the 
reflection  is  in  every  respect,  it  is 
not  a  picture,  and  it  does  not  in- 
terest us  as  art.  The  most  perfect 
imitation  of  nature  is  therefore  not 
art.  It  must  pass  through  the  mind 
of  the  artist  and  be  changed. 

Bel.  Shakespeare  says  we  should 
"  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  "  in 
our  art. 

Mai.  Ay,  but  what  mirror1? 
Not  the  senseless  material  mirror, 
in  which  nature  is  simply  repro- 
duced as  fact.  Art  is  nature  re- 
flected in  the  spiritual  mirror,  and 
tinged  with  all  the  sentiment, 
feeling,  passion  of  the  spirit  that 
reflects  it.  It  is  nature  that  has 
"suffered  a  sea  change  into  some- 
thing rich  and  strange."  It  is 
then  an  absolute  requisite  of  a 
work  of  art,  that  it  should  neither 
be  real  nor  illusory.  The  moment 
reality  or  illusion  comes  in,  art 
disappears.  The  birds  that  strove 
to  peck  the  painted  grapes  of 
Zeuxis,  the  ape  that  ate  the  col- 
oured beetles  in  the  volume  of 
natural  history,  are  types  of  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar  mind  that 
never  entered  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  art. 

Bel  The  story  of  the  birds 
pecking  the  grapes  in  the  picture 
of  Zeuxis  is  always  related  as  a 
proof  of  his  wonderful  power  of 
copying  nature,  even  to  the  point 
of  literal  deception.  But  birds 
and  insects  are  easily  deceived  by 
the  commonest  representation  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  I  have  often 
watched  the  bee-moth  as  he  tried 
flower  after  flower,  painted  coarse- 
ly along  under  the  cornice  of  my 
Italian  villa  walls,  sometimes  mak- 
ing the  entire  round  of  the  room 
in  search  of  his  sustenance,  and 
never  learning  by  experience. 

Mai.  The  old  story  of  the 
painted  curtain  of  Parrhasius, 
which  he  was  requested  to  draw 
aside  from  before  his  picture,  is  in 
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the  same  class.  It  is  evidently 
made  out  of  the  whole  cloth — like 
a  hundred  others  that  are  told 
about  artists.  But  supposing  it 
true,  it  proves  that  the  result  of 
the  perfect  imitation  was  to  take 
the  picture  out  of  the  domain  of 
art — to  the  minds  of  all  who  saw 
it.  Much  as  one  might  admire  the 
skill  of  the  deception,  the  result 
was  not  interesting  as  art  in  its 
higher  sense.  But  art  is  not 
only  not  illusion — it  is  not  even  a 
mere  reproduction  of  nature, — but 
an  expression  and  bodying  forth 
of  the  inmost  being  of  the  artist. 
Its  germ  is  within  and  not  with- 
out ;  it  only  uses  nature  as  an 
outward  garment  in  which  to 
clothe  the  living  idea  and  concep- 
tion, assimilating  whatever  in 
nature  belongs  to  it  of  right,  and 
rejecting  all  which  is  not  fit  or 
necessary.  It  weaves  its  figure 
out  of  nature,  but  nature  is  only 
the  material  which  it  uses  in  its 
loom,  and  which  obeys  the  motions 
of  the  working  spirit  as  it  trans- 
figures the  outward  substance 
with  its  own  inner  life.  Truth 
and  fact  are  to  be  carefully  dis- 
criminated. Mere  facts,  however 
true  in  and  for  themselves,  may 
be  all  untrue  in  art.  Nothing  is 
true  in  art  unless  it  be  assimilated 
by  the  imagination  to  the  idea 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  independently 
of  that  connection,  and  viewed  by 
itself.  Too  close  an  imitation  of 
facts  often  lowers  the  character  of 
the  work  and  degrades  the  idea, 
and  this  is  specially  to  be  seen  in 
music,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  imi- 
tation, is  on  a  low  plane. 

Bel.  Is  it  not  equally  so  with 
regard  to  sculpture?  Suppose 
illusion  to  be  its  object,  and  lit- 
eral imitation  its  true  means,  on 
such  principles  the  wax  figures  of 
Madame  Tussaud,  with  their  real 
dresses,  their  real  hair,  and  painted 
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faces,  ought  to  be  truer  products 
of  art  than  the  noblest  of  Greek 
statues.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  this 
very  illusion  which  disgusts  us 
while  it  deceives.  So  far  from 
desiring  illusion,  it  is  an  imper- 
tinence which  we  reject. 

Mai.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Bel.  And  let  me,  before  you  go 
on,  also  recall  to  you  those  charm- 
ing lines  of  Wordsworth,  suggested 
by  a  picture  of  Peele  Castle  in 
a  storm,  by  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont : — 

"  I    was    thy    neighbour    once,    thou 

rugged  pile  ! 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of 

thee: 
I   saw   thee   every   day ;   and   all  the 

while 
Thy  form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air  ! 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  ! 
Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was 

there  ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm !     It  seemed 

no  sleep, 
No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or 

brings  : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty 

deep 
Was   even   the   gentlest  of   all  gentle 

things. 

Ah  !     then,    if    mine     had    been    the 

painter's  hand, 
To  express  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add 

the  gleam, 
The   light   that   never   was,   on  sea   or 

land, 
The      consecration,      and      the      Poet's 

dream. " 

Mai  Exactly  !  That  is  what  is 
wanted  in  art — the  consecration, 
and  the  poet's  dream — and  with- 
out it  there  is  no  real  art  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Bel.  One  moment  before  you  go 
on.  These  lines  of  Wordsworth  re- 
minded me  of  a  passage  in  Shelley 
which  it  very  closely  resembles — 


"  Within   the   surface   of   the  fleeting 

river 

The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay, 
Immovably  unquiet,  yet  for  ever 
It     trembles,     but      it      never     fades 

away ;  "- 

a  passage  which  he  seems  to  have 
liked,  for  he  repeats  it,  with  a 
variation,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Liberty," 
almost  identical  with  this  line  of 
Wordsworth's — 

"  It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away." 

But  if  we  continue  quoting  poetry, 
we  shall  not  get  on  with  our  dis- 
cussion. You  were  saying  that 
art  should  be  above  nature  while 
it  was  in  it  —  as  the  spirit  is 
above  and  in  the  body — and  that 
it  should  be  an  interpretation 
and  not  an  imitation  of  nature. 
Now  go  on,  if  I  have  not  entirely 
put  you  out. 

Mai.  In  art  there  is  no  nature 
independent  of  man  and  his  rela- 
tion to  it.  While  art  should  never 
be  false  to  nature,  it  should  be  its 
master  and  not  its  slave.  Nature 
is  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
art;  but  it  is  not  until  we  have 
mastered  these  so  as  to  use  them 
freely  and  almost  unconsciously  as 
a  language,  that  we  can  rise  to  be 
poets  or  artists.  A  faultless  gram- 
matical sentence,  or  series  of  sen- 
tences, does  not  make  a  poem  ;  and 
many  are  the  artists  who,  after 
they  have  learned  the  language  of 
art,  have  nothing  to  say  which  is 
worth  saying.  If  we  have  nothing 
really  to  say,  what  is  the  use  of 
learning  the  language.  A  servile 
imitation  of  nature  is  fatal  to  all 
the  higher  impulses  of  the  spirit, 
and  will  never  result  in  anything 
admirable.  A  sketch  by  a  great 
master  is  better,  despite  all  its  in- 
correctness, not  only  than  the  most 
careful  reproduction  through  mere 
imitation  of  any  facts  in  nature, 
but  often  better  than  the  finished 
work  of  the  same  master — better, 
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because  freer  and  fuller  of  the 
idea.  Every  artist  will  tell  you 
that  he  finds  it  difficult  in  his 
finished  work  to  come  up  to  the 
impression  of  his  sketch,  for  the 
former  is  produced  in  the  heat  of 
enthusiasm,  and  when  the  mind  is 
penetrated  thoroughly  with  the 
idea,  while  the  latter  is  more 
studied  and  mechanical.  Persons 
ordinarily  speak  of  imitations 
of  nature  —  as  if  nature  were 
something  definite,  and  positive, 
and  absolute.  But  nature  is  to 
each  one  a  different  thing.  It 
is  what  we  are,  and  takes  the 
colouring  of  the  eye  and  the  mind. 
It  is  infinite,  too,  in  its  variety, 
infinite  in  its  scale,  and  infinite  in 
its  combinations — while  an  imita- 
tion of  a  definite  fact  is  limited  to 
that  fact.  Yet  even  that  one  fact 
is  protean.  It  changes  with  every 
light,  and  is  affected  by  every 
emotion  of  the  artist.  Nature  is 
not  an  aggregation  of  facts — it  is 
an  idea  in  the  mind  derived  from 
a  long  series  of  varying  impressions 
and  experiences.  When  we  say 
a  work  of  art  is  natural,  it  is  be- 
cause it  answers  to  this  idea,  not 
because  it  is  true  to  some  particular 
fact.  Many  incidents  true  in  fact 
are  to  the  imagination  false,  un- 
natural, and  unfit  for  art. 

Bel.    You  remember  Coleridge's 
lines  beginning — 


:  Oh,   lady,    we  receive  but  what  we 
give, 

in    our   lif 
live,"  £c. — 


give, 
And    in    our   life    alone    doth   nature 


all  so  true  and  so  charming.     But 
go  on. 

Mai.  The  vice  of  modern  art  is 
that  it  founds  itself  too  much  on 
the  low  principle  of  imitation  and 
literal  realism,  as  it  is  called.  The 
study  of  particular  facts  in  nature 
is  considered  as  an  end  and  not  as 
a  means  ;  and  they  are  treated,  not 
as  idioms  or  phrases  of  a  language 
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to  be  learned  and  freely  used  to 
express  ideas,  but  as  being  in  them- 
selves poems  which  are  merely  to 
be  copied.  The  artist  subordinates 
himself  to  some  particular  scene, 
or  place,  or  room,  or  dress,  and  by 
patiently,  and  often  servilely,  copy- 
ing these,  he  expects  to  produce  a 
great  picture.  He  sets  a  model 
before  him,  and  by  imitating  care- 
fully every  detail  of  the  individual, 
expects  to  produce  a  great  statue. 
But  in  this  kind  of  work  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  style  and  grand 
character.  Its  place  but  too  often 
is  usurped  by  the  sham  and  coun- 
terfeit chique.  The  imagination 
is  not  tasked  to  a  great  conception, 
but  cleverness  and  trick  play  its 
part.  Undoubtedly  the  dexterity 
and  ability  shown  in  some  of  these 
works  of  mere  handicraft  is  very 
great,  but  there  it  all  but  too  often 
ends.  Such  works  surprise  and  de- 
light for  a  moment,  but  their  time 
is  short.  The  public  admire  and 
buy.  The  artist  yields  to  tempta- 
tion and  paints  to  sell,  and  thus  tal- 
ent and  skill  of  a  rare  quality  are 
wasted ;  and  when  the  fashion  of 
the  day  goes,  such  works  go  with 
it.  The  consequence  is,  that  we 
have  many  phrase  -  books,  note- 
books, and  studies  from  nature,  and 
very  little  art  in  its  highest  sense. 
That  nature  should  be  studied  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  zeal, 
that  it  should  never  be  falsely  re- 
presented in  our  work,  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  to  be  stated.  But  all 
this  study  is  only  preparation  for 
art.  It  is  learning  to  play  the 
scales,  but  it  is  not  music.  It  is 
acquiring  the  language,  not  writ- 
ing poems. 

Bel.  You  differ  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Mr  Kuskin, 
who  seems  to  think  that  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  anything  physical 
before  you  will  constitute  an  ad- 
mirable work  of  art. 

Mai.    Oh,    I    don't    believe    he 
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would  accept  such  a  rendering  of 
his  thought  and  teaching.  He 
has  done  an  immense  deal  of  good 
by  his  writings.  He  has  stimu- 
lated the  mind  to  think.  He  has 
brought  art  over  from  vague  gen- 
eralities to  a  real  study  of  nature, 
which  is  the  true  basis  of  excellence 
in  sculpture  and  painting.  But  it 
is  not  the  end.  We  cannot  idealise 
anything  by  omitting  its  peculiari- 
ties and  slurring  over  its  facts ; 
but  only  by  mastering  them,  and 
then  subjecting  them  to  the  idea 
to  be  represented.  Besides  this, 
he  is  a  poet,  and  his  descriptions 
of  nature  in  landscape  are  wonder- 
fully true  and  subtle.  But  in  his 
statement  of  principles  he  is  vague, 
contradictory,  and  unphilosophical. 
The  principles  he  lays  down  dog- 
matically in  one  chapter,  he  con- 
troverts and  refutes  in  the  next, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand what  his  real  principles  are. 
He  has  no  system,  but  very  many 
just  observations  ;  no  metaphysical 
accuracy,  but  a  high  poetic  and 
critical  faculty.  He  has  changed 
his  view  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
great  painters  in  the  most  remark- 
able way, — now  decrying  them  as 
comparatively  worthless,  and  at  a 
later  time  praising  them  with  equal 
vehemence.  It  always  seems  to 
me  as  if  he  were  learning  his  lesson 
aloud,  and  correcting  his  impres- 
sions before  the  public.  Still,  he 
speaks  as  authoritatively  when  he 
is  beginning  to  study  his  lesson,  as 
afterwards  when  he  has  advanced 
to  a  position  where  he  finds  what 
he  said  is  untrue.  But  he  has  one 
great  merit.  He  is  honest,  bold, 
and  in  earnest. 

Bel.  His  observations  of  nature 
always  strike  me  as  particularly 
admirable  and  close,  and  his  de- 
scriptions are  so  poetic  and  rich  in 
expression  and  style  that  they  carry 
one  away  with  their  eloquence. 
But  you  were  saying  that  imitation 
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is  a  mere  means  and  not  an  end  of 
art.  You  are  speaking,  I  suppose, 
more  in  relation  to  sculpture  and 
painting  than  in  relation  to  poetry 
and  music  ? 

Mai.  I  have  been  speaking  of 
art  in  general,  and  not  of  art  as 
confined  to  any  particular  form. 
Undoubtedly,  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  imitation  must  properly 
be  carried  further  than  in  music  or 
poetry.  Music,  which  is  the  most 
ideal  of  all  the  arts,  at  once 
wrenches  itself  entirely  from  imi- 
tation, and  seeks  to  stir  the  emo- 
tions by  fiery  sallies  into  the  upper 
nature  which  overbroods  the  lower 
nature  of  facts,  forms,  and  inci- 
dents, as  the  sky  over  the  earth. 
In  landscape,  for  instance,  the  ma- 
terial facts  are  etherealised  and 
transfigured  by  air,  light,  and 
colour,  so  as  to  lift  them  out  of 
prose  facts,  and  the  true  artist 
should  seek  the  sentiment  as  well 
as  the  facts.  It  is  by  the  imagin- 
ative sense  that  he  subdues  the 
prosaic  facts  to  the  emotion  and 
idea  to  be  conveyed  in  his  work, 
and  thus  fuses  the  literal  into 
poetry.  Round  every  form  there 
hovers  an  essence  that  spiritualises 
it,  and  it  is  this  which  the  true 
artist  should  seek  to  appropriate 
as  well  as  the  form,  for  without  it 
the  form  is  vacuous.  Nature  is 
plastic  to  the  soul.  There  is  no 
stock,  or  stone,  or  weed  which  a 
great  emotion  in  the  heart  will  not 
spiritualise.  Nature  is  not  a  dead 
repertory  of  facts — it  is  a  living 
keyboard  for  the  imagination  to 
play  upon,  out  of  which  infinite 
combinations  of  harmony  or  melody 
may  be  produced.  But  nature 
must  be  played  by  the  artist  in  the 
key  of  the  emotion  to  be  embodied, 
and  the  modulations  must  follow 
the  creative  energy,  or  only  con- 
secutive sounds  will  be  evoked,  and 
not  music. 

Bel.  That  is  what  we  mean  in 
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common  parlance  when  we  say  of 
a  work  that  it  may  be  very  clever, 
but  it  has  no  feeling,  —  that  it 
shows  great  skill  and  technical 
mastery,  but  does  not  touch  us. 
Nothing,  I  suppose,  ever  does  touch 
us,  unless  it  has  come  from  a  deep 
feeling.  Unless  the  artist  pro- 
foundly feels  his  own  work,  and 
infuses  into  it  his  own  spirit, 
how  can  he  expect  to  move  any 
one?  Mere  mechanical  dexterity 
will  not  evidently  suffice.  How 
many  works,  despite  their  technical 
merit,  seem  to  us  hard,  cold,  or 
clever ;  while  other  works,  despite 
their  manifest  defects  and  incom- 
pleteness, delight  us?  But  I  did 
not  mean  to  interrupt  you,  though 
you  require,  perhaps,  to  be  taken 
down  from  your  high  horse  once 
in  a  while,  lest  you  go  out  of  sight 
and  lose  yourself  in  the  clouds. 
But  go  on. 

Mai.  Look  at  poetry,  and  you  will 
see  how  little  imitation  has  to  do 
with  it.  The  poet  will  never  evoke 
the  simplest  scenery  by  enumerat- 
ing its  facts,  but  he  condenses  into 
a  single  phrase  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  scene,  and  makes  it  live  again 
in  the  sympathetic  mind  of  the 
reader.  He  leaves  out  the  barren 
and  waste  details  which  do  not  of 
necessity  belong  to  his  emotion, 
and  without  falsifying,  reproduces 
nature  as  a  garment  to  his  thought. 
In  music,  too,  the  composer  does 
not  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  natu- 
ral world,  though  he  summons  it 
up  to  you  by  the  tones  in  which  he 
embodies  it.  So  it  should  be, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  the 
painter  and  with  the  sculptor.  He 
cannot  say  all,  and  he  must  select. 
What  is  not  necessary  in  art  is  im- 
pertinent. Each  work  has  its  one 
word  to  say,  its  one  blow  to  strike, 
and  if  that  be  missed,  all  the  rest 
is  rubbish.  If  the  artist  have  a 
real  and  sincere  intent,  a  living 
idea  and  thought,  let  him  subordin- 


ate all  to  that,  rejecting  the  un- 
necessary, however  pleasing  in  it- 
self, and  making  his  work  in  all  its 
details  converge  to  one  point,  and 
cry  out  with  one  voice.  But  to  do 
this,  he  must  have  an  imperious 
conception  to  which  all  must  yield. 
He  must  learn  the  virtue  of  re- 
nunciation. What  is  left  undone 
is  as  necessary  to  a  true  work  of 
art  as  what  is  done.  In  each  of 
the  arts  too  much  is  as  fatal  as 
too  little.  A  suggestion  is  often 
better  than  a  statement.  The 
imagination  is  always  ready  to  be 
beckoned,  but  rebels  against  being 
drilled  or  driven. 

Bel.  I  have  a  modern  picture  in 
my  mind  now,  which  justifies  all 
you  say.  It  was  painted  with 
very  great  technical  skill — all  the 
parts  were  carefully  finished,  and 
it  showed  great  talent.  But  it 
had  no  central  point  of  interest. 
Each  detail  was  emphasised  as  if 
it  were  essential,  and  the  artist 
seemed  to  have  given  as  much 
love  to  each  bit  as  to  the  whole. 
Indeed  the  whole  was  lost  in  the 
parts.  When  I  first  saw  it,  the 
impression  it  made  on  me  I  can- 
not better  express  than  by  saying, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  en- 
tered a  room  where  everybody  was 
talking  at  once  —  each  claiming 
my  attention,  and  each  saying 
his  word  as  loud  as  he  could. 
Apparently  the  artist  was  afraid 
of  not  being  true  to  every  part  in 
detail,  and  thus  lost  his  grasp  on 
the  essential  one  thing  to  be  said. 
The  public  was  delighted  with  the 
care  with  which  everything  was 
done ;  but  the  whole  picture 
seemed  to  me  a  mistake,  and  a 
waste  of  talent.  Notwithstanding 
its  skill,  it  left  no  real  impression 
upon  me. 

Mai.  Art  is  now  a  slave  or  ser- 
vant of  the  age,  and  no  longer  a 
leader  and  master.  Yet  this  is 
not  its  true  function.  It  is  born 
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to  command,  and  its  life  is  Free- 
dom. But  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  the  follies  of  fashion,  and 
the  public  desire  for  illusion  and 
imitation,  pull  it  down  from  its 
pedestal,  and  drag  it  in  their  train. 
It  goes  creeping  along  to  swell  the 
pageant  of  wealth  and  utility. 
But  art  does  not  sing  well  in  a 
cage.  It  is  only  in  the  fulness  of 
freedom  that  it  does  its  best.  As 
Schiller  says  in  his  '  Letters  011 
the  ./Esthetic  Education  of  Man,' 
"  Man  only  plays  when  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word  he  is 
man;  and  he  is  then  only  truly 
man  when  he  plays."  What  is 
mere  truth  is  only  the  mechanics 
of  art.  It  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
But  inspiration  and  imagination 
have  the  spirit  of  what  Schiller 
calls  play.  They  are  rejoicing 
and  self-sufficing,  and  freely  play 
with  the  materials  that  work  has 
collected.  So  long  as  our  art  is 
mere  work,  it  is  a  vulgar  drudge. 
It  is  only  when  imagination  lends 
it  wings  that  it  soars  into  its  true 
sphere  of  the  ideal,  and  becomes 
the  master  and  not  the  slave  of 
Nature.  Let  me  read  you  a  pass- 
age from  Schiller  on  this  subject. 
He  says — "  The  current  of  events 
has  given  the  genius  of  the  age  a 
bias,  which  draws  it  further  and 
further  from  the  art  of  the  Ideal. 
This  must  abandon  actualities, 
and  lift  itself  with  becoming 
boldness  above  mere  necessities. 
For  art  is  the  daughter  of  free- 
dom, and  from  the  urgency  of  the 
spirit,  not  from  the  necessity  of 
the  matter,  must  its  conceptions 
spring.  But  necessities  now  rule, 
and  bow  fallen  manhood  under 
her  tyrannical  yoke.  Utility  is 
the  great  idol  of  the  age,  which  all 
powers  serve,  and  to  which  all 
talent  does  homage." 

Bel.  There  is  no  doubt  truth  in 
all  this,  though  it  is  a  little  vague 
in  expression.  Yet  between  the 


claims  of  the  ideal  on  the  one  side 
and  of  practical  adherence  to 
nature  on  the  other,  the  artist 
seems  to  have  as  difficult  a  course 
to  steer  as  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  In  the  past  genera- 
tion we  had  the  Ideal  school,  which, 
by  endeavouring  to  lift  itself  above 
nature,  became  vague  and  untrue 
and  phantasmical.  Now  we  have 
the  Realistic  school,  which  sins  as 
much  on  the  other  side,  and  be- 
comes literal  and  prosaic  in  its 
slavery  to  imitation.  Taking  to 
avoid  Scylla,  we  have  fallen  on 
Charybdis. 

Mai.  The  true  mean  is  of  course 
difficult.  If  art  were  easy,  and 
its  path  strictly  drawn,  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  problem  it  is.  But 
listen  again  to  Schiller  :  "  Matter 
without  Form  "  (he  uses  Form 
in  the  highest  sense  of  imagina- 
tive shaping)  "is  only  a  half 
possession,  for  the  most  royal 
knowledge  is  buried  when  dead 
treasure  in  a  mind,  which  knows 
not  how  to  give  it  its  shape.  Form 
without  matter,  again,  is  only  the 
shadow  of  a  possession,  and  the 
utmost  dexterity  of  art  in  ex- 
pression is  useless  to  him  who  has 
nothing  to  express." 

Bel.  All  very  true,  but  is  it  not 
also  self-evident  1 

Mai.  I  suppose  it  is;  but  in 
discussions  upon  art,  one  has  often 
strongly  to  insist  upon  principles 
which  seem  to  be  almost  self- 
evident. 

Bel.  Let  us  go  back  a  little  to 
what  you  were  saying  about  Imi- 
tation not  being  the  end  of  art. 
In  music  and  in  poetry,  one  sees 
at  once  that  it  is  not.  The  ear 
has  a  science  for  its  art,  but  un- 
fortunately the  eye  has  not.  There 
is  no  absolute  harmonic  scale  of 
colour,  and  still  less  of  form.  And 
we  must  therefore  depend  on  our 
natural  instincts,  as  we  have  no 
definite  positive  rules. 
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Mai.  That  is  undoubtedly  true 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  real 
science  of  harmony  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  ear,  only  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  and  formally 
established  it ;  and  so  we  blindly 
work  in  the  one,  while  our  way  is 
comparatively  clear  in  the  other. 
I  spent  a  good  many  hours  at  one 
time  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
thorough-bass  of  colour,  but  it 
foiled  me,  and  after  many  experi- 
ments I  gave  it  up.  But  sounds 
and  colours  are  closely  connected, 
and  the  harmonies  of  one  are  as 
absolute  as  those  of  the  other. 
The  blind  feel  this  perhaps  more 
than  those  who  see,  and  certain 
sounds  represent  to  their  minds  a 
corresponding  colour.  You  re- 
member the  blind  man  who  said 
that  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
seemed  to  him  scarlet.  Do  we 
not  all  feel  that  he  was  right  1  It 
may  be  fanciful,  and  of  course  it 
is,  but  most  of  the  instruments 
represent  to  me  colours. 

Bel.  You  may  well  say  this  is 
fanciful.  I  do  not  follow  you  at 
all.  They  represent  nothing  of 
the  kind  to  me ;  and  even  if  what 
you  say  were  true,  I  suppose  to 
each  different  mind  the  effect 
would  be  different,  and  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
establish  any  agreement. 

Mai.  I  daresay  it  would.  I 
merely  threw  out  a  hint.  But  the 
common  use  of  the  words  "tone" 
and  "  harmony,"  as  applied  to 
colour,  indicate  that  there  is  a 
subtle  connection  between  sound 
and  colour,  however  dim  and  in- 
tangible. Certainly  some  colours 
clash  together,  and  produce  the 
same  mental  impression  as  dis- 
cords in  music.  So  also  har- 
monies of  forms  and  lines  are  felt 
to  be  allied  to  music,  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  relation.  Pro- 
portion is  harmony ;  symmetry  is 


nothing  but  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions of  measures,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  have  an  absolute 
mathematical  relation,  as  much  as 
the  pulsations  of  strings.  It  is 
because  we  do  not  scientifically 
know  these  relations  that  we  are 
always  groping  in  the  dark ;  and 
having  only  an  empirical  know- 
ledge, gained  from  practice,  we 
are  never  sure  of  anything,  and 
so  cannot  lift  ourselves  above 
imitations  of  what  we  see  and 
feel  to  be  agreeable  ;  and  this 
brings  me  back  to  what  I  was 
saying.  In  art,  servile  imitation 
means  ignorance.  Take  sculpture, 
for  instance.  This,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  at  once  the  most  posi- 
tive, the  most  restricted  in  its 
means,  and  the  most  requiring  in 
its  end.  If  in  this  art  mere  imi- 
tation be  not  required  as  of  neces- 
sity, it  would  seem  to  be  required 
in  no  form  of  art.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  its  literal  imita- 
tion that  sculpture  in  the  modern 
days  is  defective.  It  has  no 
style.  It  is  not  nature,  it  is 
the  individual  model ;  it  is  Lisette 
or  Antoine.  When  compared  with 
the  best  antique  work,  though  it 
is  far  more  elaborate  in  its  execu- 
tion, and  more  finished  in  its  de- 
tails, it  is  far  inferior  in  character, 
dignity,  and  style.  In  the  an- 
tique the  forms  are  scientifically 
disposed,  according  to  a  certain 
established  scale  or  harmony  of 
proportion,  and  the  details  are 
subordinated  to  that  distribution. 
The  type  is  never  lost  sight  of; 
it  dominates  all  the  parts.  The 
Greek  artist  in  his  ideal  works 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  se- 
duced -by  any  accidents  of  the 
model  from  principles  established 
by  long  study  of  the  varying 
forms  of  nature,  and  reduced  to 
system.  His  art  has,  like  music, 
a  thorough-bass,  a  scientific  stan- 
dard of  proportion  which  is  abso- 
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lute.  He  permits  himself  no  ex- 
travagance of  gesture  or  form,  but 
he  seizes  on  the  characteristic, 
works  it  boldly  out,  and  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  All  the  ancient 
sculpture  has  a  style  of  its  own : 
whether  the  individual  work  be 
good  or  bad  in  execution,  it  is 
founded  upon  a  distinct  and  scien- 
tific distribution  of  parts, — upon  a 
system  which  the  artist  has  learned, 
and  knows  as  if  it  were  a  multi- 
plication-table. Modern  sculpture, 
on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  accident. 
It  is  domineered  over  by  the  model. 
It  is  founded  on  no  system  and  on 
no  scientific  basis.  It  has  no  ab- 
solute standard  of  proportion  for 
the  human  form,  it  is  governed  by 
no  law,  and  seeks  through  imita- 
tion of  the  individual  model  to 
supply  this  want.  Part  by  part 
it  is  worked  out,  but  without  any 
understanding  of  the  whole,  and 
without  any  style.  Imitation  is 
its  bane,  because  the  imitation  is 
carried  out  without  principles  and 
without  selection,  and  what  is  seen 
in  the  model  is  copied  and  taken 
as  absolute. 

Bel.  Do  you  say  the  ancients 
had  a  mathematical  and  scientific 
standard  of  proportion  to  which 
they  always  adhered? 

Mai.  Undoubtedly.  No  one 
can  carefully  examine  the  ancient 
statues  without  being  struck  by 
that.  They  are  all  marked  by  the 
same  characteristics  of  proportion, 
and  even  their  poorest  works  are 
blocked  out  on  a  regular  system. 

Bel.  Would  not  such  a  rule 
limit  the  sculptor  exceedingly, 
and  tend  to  render  his  work 
mechanical  ? 

Mai.  Certainly  not,  if  the  stan- 
dard was  just.  Nothing  would 
help  him  more  than  an  absolute 
rule  of  mean  proportion.  He  might 
vary  it  in  any  figure,  if  he  chose, 
for  a  special  effect,  but  in  so  doing 
he  would  always  know  how  far 
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he  strayed,  and  would  be  careful 
not  to  exaggerate.  Besides,  small 
variations  produce  great  differ- 
ences ;  and,  after  all,  he  must  be 
careful  to  keep  to  the  real  propor- 
tions of  the  human  figure,  what- 
ever he  do.  Does  grammar  pre- 
vent us  from  being  poets?  Does 
the  exact  science  of  thorough-bass 
limit  the  range  of  music  ?  Does 
not  the  imagination  play  with  the 
utmost  freedom  within  its  bounds  ? 
Is  the  result  of  its  strict  rules, 
monotony  of  character  among  dif- 
ferent composers  ?  Is  there  any  re- 
semblance between  Beethoven  and 
Rossini?  Yet  they  both  worked 
within  the  same  absolute  rules 
of  thorough-bass ;  and  if  at  times 
Beethoven  chose  for  effect,  con- 
trary to  rule,  to  make  consecutive 
fifths,  he  violated  the  rule  con- 
sciously, while  he  recognised  it  as 
in  ordinary  cases  just. 

Bel.  Was  the  rule  of  proportion 
the  same  through  all  ages  of  Greek 
art? 

Mai.  No.  The  first  scientific 
and  absolute  standard  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  human  figure  was 
established  by  Polycleitus,  who 
wrote  the  famous  treatise  on  the 
canons  of  proportion,  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  and  who  embodied  its 
rules  in  the  statue  of  the  Dorypho- 
rus,  which  was  called  the  Oanon. 
After  him  Euphranor  introduced  a 
variation,  by  lengthening  the  lower 
limbs  in  proportion  to  the  torso  ; 
and  still  later,  Lysippus  increased 
this  variation.  But  all  recognise 
the  necessity  of  a  standard  of  pro- 
portion for  the  formalisation  of 
their  work.  This  in  nowise  re- 
strained their  inventive  powers, 
or  limited  the  range  of  their  ima- 
gination. How  could  it  ? 

Bel.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could. 
I  merely  asked  the  question,  be- 
cause I  remember  an  article  writ- 
ten upon  a  treatise  of  proportion, 
where  the  critic  objected  to  any 
2T 
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elaborate  system  or  standard  of 
proportion  upon  the  ground  that 
it  restricted  the  artist's  powers, 
left  him  no  free  play  in  his  art, 
and  tended  to  render  his  work 
mechanical. 

Mai.  Nonsense.  Such  a  critic 
could  have  had  little  idea  about 
art  to  entertain  such  a  notion.  He 
must  have  supposed  that  a  sculptor 
could  do  nothing  better  than  to 
set  a  model  before  him,  and  copy 
as  accurately  as  possible  what  he 
saw.  But  such  a  method  as  this 
would  never  result  in  excellence, 
except  by  chance.  A  model  should 
serve  an  artist  only  as  a  grammar 
or  dictionary  of  reference,  to  sup- 
ply gaps  in  his  knowledge  of  special 
facts  and  nothing  else.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  take  from  one  the 
soul  of  his  work, — nay,  even  the 
pose  of  it,  for  the  artist  must  use 
it  in  reference  to  a  fixed  notion  of 
movement  and  expression  in  his 
own  mind,  and  modify  it  to  that. 
No  model  can  take  even  the  pose 
of  the  statue  you  are  making,  as 
you  wish  it  to  be ;  and  some  fixed 
notion  you  must  have,  otherwise, 
as  the  model  constantly  changes, 
not  only  in  pose  but  even  in  parts, 
according  to  her  changes  of  move- 
ment, his  work  would  require  con- 
stant changes  to  correspond,  and 
he  would  never  end. 

Bel.  Besides,  no  model  can  ever 
enter,  I  suppose,  into  the  feeling 
of  the  artist,  and  assume  the  true 
movement  he  seeks. 

Mai.  Never ;  and  therefore  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  artist 
to  have  a  fixed  conception,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  is 
just  and  proper  to  express  it, 
taking  only  from  the  model  what 
suits  his  idea,  and  rejecting  or 
modifying  the  rest.  And  here 
the  Greeks  are  our  great  masters. 
They  sought  for  style,  and  not  for 
minute  imitation  of  details.  The 
details  came  in  subordinated  in- 


telligently to  the  masses,  and  they 
formalised  their  statues  to  a  scien- 
tific standard  of  proportion.  Too 
minute  an  imitation  was  by  them 
considered  a  defect.  Callimachus, 
for  instance,  on  account  of  his 
exceeding  devotion  to  detail, 
was  nicknamed  KaraTr/^tTcx^os — the 
over -refiner  or  niggler  —  and  he 
was  criticised  by  Quinctilian  as 
11  nimius  in  veritate."  Lysippus, 
indeed,  was  celebrated  for  the 
great  finish  of  his  works  (argutice 
operum),  but  in  his  standard  of 
proportions  he  was  more  ideal  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he 
worked  upon  a  peculiar  system  of 
his  own,  saying  that  "  men  should 
be  represented,  not  as  they  were 
but  as  they  ought  to  be."  Yet 
in  his  day  the  grand  school  was 
already  on  the  wane,  and  soon 
began  to  decline  into  eclecticism, 
over-refinement,  and  delicacy,  and 
to  betake  itself  to  portraiture  and 
the  making  of  Venuses  and  Cupids, 
— just  as  the  best  style  of  the  great 
Italian  painters  declined  and  be- 
came academic  in  the  time  of  the 
Oaracci.  In  the  grand  school  of 
Phidias,  the  details  were  complete- 
ly subordinated  to  the  masses. 
Nature  was  thoroughly  understood 
and  treated  with  great  mastery, 
but  minute  detail  was  avoided. 

Bel.  Mr  Ruskin  would  seem  to 
trace  back  to  imitation  of  nature 
even  the  forms  of  arabesque,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  pleasing  effect  of  certain  lines 
and  combinations  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  are  taken  from 
natural  products,  as  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  are  therefore  beauti- 
ful. This  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
utterly  untenable  position.  Forms 
and  lines,  and  combinations  of 
these,  are  not  beautiful  because 
they  are  to  be  found  in  nature, 
but  simply  because  they  are 
beautiful — that  is,  because  there 
is  an  inborn  sense  of  harmonious 
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relations  in  the  human  mind  to 
which  they  respond.  Certain 
forms  and  certain  proportions 
please  the  sense  of  beauty — and 
there  is  the  end  of  it.  A  line 
does  not  please  us  because  it  may 
be  found  on  the  outline  of  a  leaf, 
— for  the  outline  on  the  leaf  would 
not  please  us  merely  because  it 
was  found  in  nature,  but  because 
simply  it  pleases  us.  Both  please 
us  for  the  same  reason.  The 
combinations  of  harmonious  and 
melodious  tones  in  music  are  not 
taken  from  nature.  They  do  not 
owe  their  charm  to  any  imitation 
of  nature's  sounds,  but  to  the  in- 
ward sense  of  man.  And  the  same 
is  the  case  with  arabesque.  Cer- 
tain combinations  are  agreeable, 
and  others  are  not,  whether  they 
may  be  found  in  nature  or  not. 
It  is  idle  to  tell  me  I  ought  not 
to  like  the  Greek  fret,  because 
there  is  no  such  form  to  be  found 
in  nature,  and  it  is  an  imitation 
of  nothing;  and  that  I  ought  to 
like  the  honeysuckle  pattern,  be- 
cause it  is  taken  from  the  flower. 
I  answer  that  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reason  why  I  like  or 
dislike  either  pattern.  All  forms 
in  nature  are  not  necessarily  or 
equally  beautiful,  otherwise  we 
might  as  well  copy  in  arabesque 
one  thing  as  another. 

Mai.  It  was  only  this  morning 
that  I  read  a  passage  from  Mr 
Ruskin  which  bears  upon  this 
very  question,  and  which  is  a 
famous  specimen  of  his  autocratic 
style  and  his  inconsequential  argu- 
mentation, or  rather  affirmation — 
which  he  deems  philosophy.  Here 
it  is  :  "I  have  repeated  again  and 
again  "  (how  imperious  !)  "  that  the 
ideas  of  beauty  are  instinctive,  and 
that  it  is  only  upon  consideration 
and  in  a  doubtful  and  disputable 
way  that  they  appear  in  their 
typical  character."  This  would 
seem  to  agree  with  the  notions 


you  have  just  expressed.  But 
mark  how  he  continues :  "  While 
I  assert  positively,  and  have  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  prove,  that  a 
curve  of  any  kind  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  a  right  line,  I  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  accept  or  not  the 
only  reason  for  its  agreeableness 
that  I  can  at  all  trace — namely, 
that  every  curve  divides  itself  in- 
finitely by  its  change  of  direction." 
Can  there  be  a  more  extraordinary 
contradiction  of  sentiment  than  is 
exhibited  in  this  passage?  First, 
he  asserts  that  the  ideas  of  beauty 
are  instinctive,  and  appear  in  a 
doubtful  and  disputable  way ;  then 
that  he  can  prove  that  a  curve  is 
more  agreeable  than  a  right  line ; 
and  then  the  only  proof  that  he 
can  offer  is  a  suggestion,  which  the 
reader  may  accept  or  not.  How 
can  you  prove  anything  which  is 
doubtful  and  disputable  by  a  sug- 
gestion that  in  itself  is  admitted 
to  be  questionable1? 

Bel.  If  the  ideas  of  beauty  are 
instinctive,  then  of  course  a  thing 
is  beautiful  because  we  like  it, 
because  it  is  agreeable  to  us,  be- 
cause it  corresponds  to  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  beauty ;  and  this  is 
the  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Be- 
sides, I  deny  the  proposition  that 
"a  curve  of  any  kind  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  straight  line." 
A  half-circle  drawn  with  the  com- 
pass is  no  more  beautiful  than  the 
line  of  the  diameter.  Nothing  is 
more  fatiguing  or  mechanical  than 
an  uninterrupted  curve.  It  is  the 
combination  of  various  curves,  now 
flattened  so  as  to  be  almost  quite 
straight,  now  swelling,  -balancing 
each  other,  interrupted,  and  re- 
lated to  each  other  and  to  straight 
lines,  which  is  agreeable  in  compo- 
sition and  in  form. 

Mai.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
the  wreckers  have  the  custom,  on 
dark  and  stormy  nights,  of  tying 
a  lantern  to  the  neck  of  a  bell- 
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wether,  and  setting  him  loose  on 
the  cliffs.  As  he  moves  along, 
nodding  his  head  up  and  down, 
he  attracts  the  notice  of  sailors 
and  fishermen  making  for  shore, 
and,  taking  his  wavering  lantern 
for  a  lighted  boat  in  harbour,  they 
direct  their  course  towards  him, 
expecting  thus  to  make  a  safe 
landing,  and  are  lured  and  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks.  I  must  confess 
I  think  that  artists  who  take  Mr 
Ruskin  as  an  absolute  and  prac- 
tical guide  in  art  will  but  too 
often  find  him  a  wandering — how- 
ever brilliant — light  to  lure  them 
to  danger,  and  perhaps  destruction. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  as  a  guide 
because  of  his  brilliancy. 

Bel.  Let  us  leave  Mr  Huskin 
and  return  to  our  text.  Art,  ac- 
cording to  you,  would  be  the 
medium  between  nature  and  man 
— the  interfusion  of  facts  with 
feelings  and  ideas — and  not  a 
mere  rescript  or  imitation  of  dead 
nature. 

Mai.  If  art  be  a  language,  it  is 
plainly  the  duty  of  an  artist  to 
learn  its  grammar  and  structure 
as  thoroughly  as  he  can.  Then  the 
question  is  whether  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  which  is  original, 
poetic,  or  interesting  ?  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  learn  the 
language  if  one  has  nothing  but 
trivial  commonplaces  to  announce 
by  means  of  it.  Where  is  the 
use  in  learning  to  make  rhymes 
and  verses  if  you  have  no  poetic 
and  inspiring  ideas  to  express  1 
The  means  employed  in  the  various 
forms  of  art — in  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  poetry — are  indeed 
quite  different ;  but  the  end  to  be 
attained  is  the  same — to  stir  and 
move  the  heart  and  mind,  to 
lift  it  out  of  commonplace,  and 
to  idealise  the  literal  and  make 
it  subservient  to  some  grand  or 
beautiful  conception  of  the  im- 


agination. In  each  of  the  arts 
there  is  as  great  danger  of  doing 
too  much  as  of  doing  too  little,  or 
being  too  literal  as  in  being  too 
vague.  In  many  if  not  in  most 
cases,  a  suggestion  is  better  than 
a  statement.  Too  much  literal- 
ness  of  imitation  invariably  de- 
generates into  dulness  and  prose, 
and  a  hint,  suggestion,  or  touch 
often  does  more  to  stimulate  the 
mind  than  a  careful  elaboration. 
Every  great  work  contains  more 
than  its  statements.  It  has  a 
mystery  in  it  that  stimulates  the 
mind,  and  carries  it  beyond  the 
mere  facts  into  a  dreamland  of 
sentiment  and  feeling.  In  poetry 
especially,  the  poet  is  often  tempted 
to  say  too  much.  The  imagination 
is  always  ready  to  supply  whatever 
is  suggested,  but  refuses  to  be 
guided  and  taught  its  lesson.  In 
a  picture,  also,  there  is  one  thing 
to  be  represented  in  especial  to 
which  all  else  should  be  subor- 
dinated— one  main  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  to  insist  in  giving 
equal  value  to  all  that  is  accessory 
is  a  mistake.  Besides,  it  is  not 
true  to  nature.  When  the  eye  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  then 
all  is  definite,  while  all  else  is 
subordinated  and  comparatively 
vague.  To  give  to  all  the  parts 
equal  value  and  precision,  is  to 
draw  off  the  mind  from  the  main 
object  upon  which  the  attention 
should  be  fixed.  The  true  artist 
shows  his  judgment  as  well  as  his 
imagination  in  not  distracting  the 
eye  and  the  mind  by  giving  the 
same  importance  of  treatment  or 
the  same  vividness  of  representa- 
tion to  the  accidental  and  un- 
necessary as  to  the  necessary  and 
essential. 

Bel.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  theatre.  The  actors 
are  obliterated  by  the  gorgeous 
scenery  behind  them.  The  "  Tem- 
pest "  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance, 
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by  this  treatment  becomes  a  scenic 
effect,  and  Prospero  and  Miranda 
are  merely  subordinate  figures  in 
a  splendid  landscape.  With  a 
green  curtain  behind  them,  the 
imagination  will  supply  the  scene, 
and  the  passions  of  the  persons 
become  the  all  in  all,  as  they 
should.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Shakespeare  always  produces  a 
vastly  greater  effect  on  one  who 
reads  any  of  his  plays  than  on  the 
same  person  seeing  it  on  the  stage. 
The  imagination  must  be  very  dull 
if  we  need  actual  facts  and  pro- 
perties and  scenery  to  stimulate 
them.  But  nowadays  we  must 
have  a  real  wreck  for  Ferdinand ; 
a  real,  or  apparently  real,  river 
for  Ophelia  to  drown  in;  a  real 
castle,  battlements,  and  moonlight 
for  Hamlet  to  meet  the  ghost  upon ; 
and  the  poet  is  reduced  to  the  line 
of  the  playwright.  The  scene- 
painter  gets  as  much  applause  as 
the  author.  It  is  like  the  artist 
in  'Little  Peddlington,'  with  the 
actual  pump  and  the  veritable  axe 
and  cow-house.  We  want  illusion, 
not  reality. 

Mai.  The  stage  has  always  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  art,  as 
well  as  art  has  upon  the  stage. 
The  Greeks  had  almost  no  scenery ; 
their  imaginations  were  so  quick 
that  they  did  not  need  it.  They 
did  not  seek  for  scenic  effects  and 
illusions,  but  were  absorbed  in  the 
passions  portrayed  by  the  actors 
in  their  words  and  gestures.  They 
had  no  asides  on  the  stage;  but 
all  was  represented,  so  to  speak, 
in  basso-relievo.  In  like  manner 
the  figures  in  their  pictures  were 
in  a  plane,  and  had  the  character 
of  basso  -  relievo.  They  had  no 
middle  distances,  no  far-off  back- 
grounds, no  various  incidents, 
but  only  foreground  figures.  They 
were  sparing  in  effects,  and  simple 
and  almost  sculptural  in  their  ar- 
rangements, and  concentrated  the 


interest  in  few  figures.  On  our 
stage  we  represent  distances  and 
narrow  planes  with  many  figures 
and  elaborate  backgrounds  and 
scenery,  and  our  historical  pic- 
tures partake  of  the  effects  of  the 
theatre  in  their  groupings  and  ar- 
rangements. We  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  simple  and  bare 
effects  of  the  Greek  stage.  We 
not  only  want  the  play,  but  the 
scenery. 

Bel.  All  our  art  is  different  from 
the  art  of  the  Greeks ;  and  certain- 
ly in  one  art — that  of  music — we 
have  left  them,  so  to  say,  nowhere. 
The  monotony  of  their  music  would 
bore  us  to  death.  This  is  the 
great  art  of  our  century,  which 
has  developed  a  new  world.  I 
doubt  if  they  did  not  surpass  us 
in  painting  as  much  as  in  sculp- 
ture ;  but  unfortunately  we  have 
none  of  their  pictures  except  a 
few  wall-decorations,  and  not  one 
of  their  wonderful  statues  except 
those  which  are  partly  decorative 
— so,  at  least,  I  have  often  heard 
you  say. 

Mai.  It  is  true.  The  noble 
works  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
only  a  few  defaced  and  broken 
statues  now  remain,  are  decora- 
tive figures  made  by  unknown 
artists,  and  not  celebrated  by  any 
ancient  writer.  But  if  these  noble 
statues  were  only  decorative,  and 
not  considered  worthy  of  special 
notice,  what  must  have  been  those 
famous  ones  which  were  the  won- 
der of  the  world,  and  so  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  the  critics  of 
antiquity !  What  must  have 
been  the  Athena  of  Phidias,  or 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  was 
said  to  have  exalted  and  enlarged 
religion  itself !  What  the  mag- 
nificent works  of  Praxiteles,  Ca- 
lamis,  Polycleitus,  Lysippus,  Sco- 
pas,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  Agora- 
critus,  and  the  rest !  All  these 
are  lost ;  not  one  remains — unless, 
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perhaps,  we  may  except  the  group 
of  Hermes  and  Cupid  lately  un- 
earthed at  Olympia,  which  is  full 
of  feeling,  grace,  and  nature,  and 
which,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  text 
of  Pausanias  in  subject  and  place 
where  it  was  found,  may  possibly 
be  by  Praxiteles.  But  which  Praxi- 
teles —  for  there  were  two  —  if 
either  ?  We  must  be  very  careful 
to  remember  that  Pausanias  wrote 
centuries  after  Praxiteles  died; 
and  all  that  he  can  say  is  that  a 
statue  then  stood  in  this  place 
which  was  called  a  work  of  Praxi- 
teles. Well,  how  many  pictures 
that  are  called  Raphaels,  and  how 
many  statues  that  are  called 
Michel  Angelos,  do  we  not  know 
that  neither  Raphael  nor  Michel 
Angelo  ever  saw?  And  we  have 
only  Roman  copies  of  the  great 
Greek  works.  Nay,  we  even 
do  not  know  with  certainty  that 
even  these  are  copies,  or  if  so, 
of  what  they  are  copies.  The 
Apollo  Belvedere  itself  is  a  Roman 
work  of  about  the  time  of  Nero. 

Bel.  How  do  you  know  this  1 

Mai.  First,  from  its  workman- 
ship. It  is  not  in  the  Greek  style 
— not  carre — squared,  and  flat  in 
its  planes,  but  rounded  in  its  forms, 
as  the  Romans  worked ;  and 
second,  because  it  is  executed  in 
Luna  or  Carrara  marble,  which 
fixes  its  date  —  the  quarries  of 
Carrara  having  been  first  opened 
about  the  time  of  Nero. 

Bel.  Is  there,  then,  so  great  a 
difference  between  the  style  of 
workmanship  among  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  1 

Mai.  Very  great.  But  it  would 
take  too  long  to  explain  it  here; 
and,  besides,  I  doubt  if  I  should 
make  it  perfectly  intelligible  in 
words  after  all,  though  I  could 
easily  show  you  the  difference  by 
comparing  two  statues.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  Greek  work  is,  to 
use  two  French  words  which  better 
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explain  what  I  mean  than  any  Eng- 
lish ones  which  I  can  now  think  of, 
carre  and  arrete — more  squared  out 
and  decisive  in  its  statements  of 
form.  The  scientific  statement  of 
form  is  never  lost.  The  treatment 
is  freer,  bolder,  and  based  on 
clearer  knowledge  and  principles. 
The  Roman  work  is  more  puffy 
and  rounded,  and  the  muscles  are 
more  feebly  stated  and  smoothed 
away.  Compare  the  Apollo  with 
the  Theseus  of  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
and  you  will  at  once  see  the 
difference. 

Bel.  But  were  not  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  sculptors  in  Rome  Greeks  ? 

Mai.  That  is  the  general  opinion, 
I  know ;  but  I  do  not  agree  to  it. 
If  they  were,  they  changed  their 
whole  style  of  workmanship.  But 
I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  any 
such  supposition.  Almost  all  the 
known  names  of  sculptors  in  Rome 
are  Greek  in  their  terminations 
undoubtedly,  but  this  proves  no- 
thing. Greece  was  the  land  of 
art  and  of  sculpture,  and  at  one 
period  undoubtedly  many  came  to 
Rome  and  practised  this  profession 
there — though  it  does  not  seem 
that  arrong  these  there  was  a 
single  one  of  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tors. But  Greece  could  never  have 
supplied  artists  enough  to  make 
the  almost  incredible  number  of 
statues  that  existed  in  Rome. 
They  were,  as  you  remember,  said 
to  equal  in  number  the  inhabi- 
tants. One  man  alone — Emilius 
Scaurus — had  three  thousand  dis- 
posable statues  to  put  into  his 
temporary  theatre ;  and  how  many 
more  he  had,  who  knows  !  Now 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome — not  of 
the  urbs  or  city,  but  of  what  was 
called  Rome  (the  Romans  making 
in  this  respect  the  '•ame  distinction 
that  is  now  made  be /ween  London 
and  the  City) — must  have  been  at 
least  four  millions ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Greece  alone 
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could  have  furnished  artists  enough 
to  make  them,  even  if  she  had 
sent  every  sculptor  she  had  to 
Rome. 

Bel.  Do  you  place  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  at  so  high  a  figure  ? 
You  surprise  me.  Mr  Merivale, 
if  I  remember  right,  only  puts 
them  at  some  700,000. 

Mai.  Justus  Lipsius,  who  is  a  far 
better  authority  on  this  point,  has 
discussed  the  question  in  a  very 
elaborate  essay,  and  he  estimates 
the  number  at  four  millions. 
After  carefully  examining  all  the 
data  we  have,  all  the  statements 
of  the  various  ancient  writers  who 
allude  to  it,  and  all  the  facts  which 
seem  to  bear  on  the  question,  I 
am  convinced  that  in  estimating 
the  number  at  four  millions,  I  am 
rather  understating  than  overstat- 
ing it.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  it  was  larger  than  that  it  was 
smaller.  But  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  question,  I  will  lend  you 
an  essay  on  it  which  I  wrote  years 
ago,  and  which  will  give  you  the 
grounds  on  which  my  estimate  is 
founded.  De  Quincey  also  esti- 
mates the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at 
four  millions.  I  will  only  cite  one 
fact,  and  then  leave  this  question. 
The  Circus  Maximus  was  con- 
structed to  hold  250,000,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Victor,  at  a  later  period 
probably,  385,000  spectators.  Tak- 
ing the  smaller  number,  then,  it 
would  be  one  in  sixteen  of  all 
the  inhabitants  if  there  were  four 
millions.  But  as  one -half  the 
population  was  composed  of  slaves, 
who  must  be  struck  out  of  the 
spectators,  when  the  circus  was 
built  there  would  be  accommoda- 
tion then  for  one  in  eight  of 
the  total  population,  excluding 
slaves.  Reducing  again,  the  num- 
ber one-half  by  striking  out  the 
women,  there  would  be  room  for 
one  in  four.  Again,  striking  out 
the  young  children  and  the  old 


men  and  the  sick  and  impotent, 
you  would  have  accommodation 
for  nearly  the  whole  population. 
Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  constructed  a  circus  to 
hold  the  entire  population  of 
Rome  capable  of  going  to  it? — 
for  such  must  have  been  the  case 
were  there  only  four  millions  of 
inhabitants.  But  suppose  there 
were  only  a  million  inhabitants, 
it  is  plain  from  the  mere  figures 
that  it  would  never  have  been 
possible  to  half -fill  the  circus. 
But  I  will  say  no  more  on  this 
subject  now,  for  otherwise  we 
shall  spend  the  whole  day  on  it, 
and  I  have  already  thoroughly 
discussed  it  in  the  paper  of 
which  I  spoke.  Let  us  now  go 
back  to  the  Roman  sculptors. 
I  was  saying  that  I  saw  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  supposing  the 
sculptors  in  Rome  to  be  Greeks, 
although  for  the  most  part  the 
names  which  have  come  down  to 
us  have  Greek  terminations.  I 
take  it  that  it  was  the  fashion  in 
Rome  for  sculptors  to  assume 
Greek  names,  just  as  in  our  day 
singers  assume  Italian  names,  and 
for  a  similar  reason.  Italy  is  the 
land  of  song  and  opera ;  the  lan- 
guage is  the  language  of  opera; 
and  singers  of  all  nations  take 
Italian  terminations  to  their 
names — just  as  Greece,  being  the 
land  of  sculpture  originally,  and 
having  produced  the  most  re- 
nowned sculptors,  the  Roman 
sculptors  assumed  Greek  names, 
and  perhaps  pretended  to  be  Greeks. 
Some  of  them  probably,  although 
long  domesticated  in  Rome,  also 
came  of  Greek  ancestry;  at  all 
events,  we  know  it  was  the  fashion 
among  dandies  and  literary  men  in 
Rome  to  talk  Greek,  and  to  quote 
Greek,  and  put  on  Greek  airs,  and 
to  wear  Greek  dresses;  and  it  is 
quite  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
affectation  extended  to  sculptors. 
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To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried, 
that  the  great  Julius  Caesar  him- 
self, while  dying,  remonstrated 
in  Greek  with  his  assassins ;  and 
Cicero  in  his  '  Officiis '  recommends 
the  Romans  "  not  to  lard  their 
talk  with  Greek  quotations," 
though,  as  far  as  his  own  letters 
are  concerned,  he  greatly  sinned 
against  his  own  precept. 

Bel.  Yes ;  and  I  remember 
Shakespeare,  who  divined  every- 
thing, girds  at  this  peculiarity  of 
Cicero  in  his  "  Julius  Caesar."  Cas- 
sius  says,  "Did  Cicero  say  any- 
thing ? "  and  Cassius  answers, 
"Ay,  he  spoke  Greek." 

Mai.  Well,  suppose  a  thousand 
years  to  pass  by,  and  some  Aus- 
tralian or  South  American  or 
Patagonian  to  be  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  history  of  music  from 
the  records  we  have — would  we 
not  be  as  much  justified  in  declar- 
ing that  all  the  singers  of  this  age 
were  plainly  Italians,  inasmuch 
as  their  very  names  were  evi- 
dences of  the  fact,  as  we  are  in  de- 
claring all  the  Roman  sculptors 
to  have  been  Greeks  ? 

Bel.  In  like  manner  in  later 
terms,  when  Latin  was  the  literary 
language,  most  of  the  writers  as- 
sumed Latin  names,  of  whatever 
nation  they  were — as  for  instance 
the  old  chroniclers,  Luitprandus, 
Frisingius,  Ditmarus,  Arnulphus, 
Adelboldus,  Rupertus,  Adhem- 
arus  Ostiensis,  Chronographus 
Saxo,  and  others.  Nay,  even  in 
our  own  day  we  see  the  German 
historian  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Rome  calling  himself  Gregorovius, 
after  the  old  fashion. 

Mai.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  Rome  itself  has  given 
us  no  great  names  in  literature  or 
art.  None  of  the  great  Latin 
writers  of  ancient  times  in  prose 
or  poetry  were  Romans  ;  and 
none  of  the  great  painters,  poets, 
or  writers  of  the  Renaissance. 


Among  the  former,  for  instance — 
Virgil  was  a  Mantuan ;  Terence  a 
Carthaginian  and  a  slave ;  Lucan 
and  Seneca  were  Spaniards,  and 
were  both  born  at  Cordova  ;  Plau- 
tus  was  an  Umbrian ;  the  elder 
Pliny  came  from  Verona,  and  the 
younger  was  born  at  Como ; 
Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum,  in 
the  Abruzzi ;  Sallust  was  a  Sabine, 
and  came  from  Amiternum ;  Cat- 
ullus came  from  Verona;  Pro- 
pertius  was  an  Umbrian ;  Tibullus 
came  from  Pedum,  in  the  Sabine 
hills ;  Juvenal  probably  was  born 
at  Aquinum,  though  the  exact 
place  of  his  birth  is  not  known; 
Martial  was  a  Spaniard  from  Bil- 
bilis ;  Persius  was  an  Etrurian 
from  Volterra;  Livy  came  from 
Padua,  where  he  was  born  and 
died ;  Cornelius  Nepos  was  a 
Veronese ;  Ovid  was  born  at  Sul- 
mo,  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni ; 
Horace  was  an  Apulian  from  Ven- 
usia;  Phaedrus  was  a  Thracian 
or  Macedonian ;  Strabo  came  from 
Amasia,  in  Pontus ;  Julius  Col- 
umella  from  Cadiz;  Quinctilian 
from  Calagurris,  in  Spain  ;  Apul- 
eius  from  Madaura,  in  Africa; 
Ausonius  from  Bordeaux ;  Statius 
from  Naples ;  Valerius  Flaccus 
from  Padua;  Froiito  from  Nu- 
midia. 

Bel.  This  is  very  remarkable, 
but  you  have  left  out  in  your  list 
Tacitus,  Lucretius,  and  Suetonius. 

Mai.  I  shall  have  to  give  up  Lu- 
cretius, and  also  Varro.  These  were 
both  born  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
whole  range  of  authors  these  are 
the  only  exceptions.  As  for  Taci- 
tus, the  time  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  are  unknown,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  his  death,  so  we  can  say 
nothing  about  him.  If  he  were  a 
Roman  he  was  an  exception,  as 
you  see,  to  the  general  rule,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
was.  So  also  the  birthplace  of 
Suetonius  is  unknown.  Rome  has 
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therefore  no  great  name  among 
authors  to  boast  of  in  the  ancient 
days,  with  the  exception  of  Julius 
Csesar,  Lucretius,  and  Varro.  The 
same  observation  holds  good  of  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  All  the 
great  painters,  and  sculptors,  and 
poets,  and  historians,  and  essayists 
came  from  other  places — principally 
from  Venetia,  from  Umbria,  from 
Tuscany,  from  Naples.  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  one  who  was  born  in 
Rome,  unless,  perhaps,  Julio  Rom- 
ano. Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto, 
Pulci,  Tasso,  Macchiavelli,  Mura- 
tori,  Boccaccio,  Michel  Angelo, 
Titian,  Correggio,  Veronese,  Pal- 
ma,  Da  Vinci,  Giotto,  Massaccio, 
Lippi  —  in  a  word,  all  the  great 
men  who  illustrate  the  literature 
and  art  of  Italy — were  born  out  of 
Rome.  The  Eternal  City  can 
show  "  no  single  volume  para- 
mount " — no  master  spirit. 

Bel.  Ah !  but  you  cannot  make 
good  all  your  quotation.  You  can- 
not say,  "  No  single  volume  para- 
mount— no  code."  There  at  least 
the  Romans  were  great — in  their 
laws  and  their  science  of  govern- 
ment. The  Roman  code  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  law. 

Mai.  I  am  not  so  sure  even  of 
that.  The  Institutes,  Digests,  Code, 
and  Novelise — that  is,  the  whole  Cor- 
pus Juris  Civilis — was  indeed  com- 
piled under  the  order  of  Justinian, 
then  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
But  he  was  not  born  in  Rome,  and 
we  have  no  knowledge  that  on  the 
commission  of  jurists  to  whom  the 
compilation  of  this  great  work  was 
confided  there  was  a  single  Roman. 
There  may  have  been,  but  there  is 
no  proof,  nor  even  probability,  that 
there  was.  So,  too,  the  Theodosian 
Codex  was  compiled  in  the  east  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  called  the 
Great,  and  he  was  not  a  Roman. 
We  do  not  even  know  that  Gaius, 
the  great  Roman  jurist,  whose  '  In- 
stitutiones '  were  the  text-book  of 


the  Roman  law  before  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth.  Besides,  the  law  was 
not  a  science,  and  scarcely  a  sys- 
tem, in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the 
advocate  founded  his  cases  more 
upon  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  his  jurors  than  on 
strictly  legal  arguments.  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  casts  a  slur 
upon  the  condition  of  the  law  in 
his  day,  and  says,  "  Occupied  as  I 
am,  I  could  yet  make  myself  suffi- 
cient of  a  lawyer  in  three  days." 
In  trials  of  state  criminals  the  jury 
selected  from  the  senators  were 
judges  as  well  of  law  as  of  fact, 
and  the  presiding  magistrate  was 
scarcely  more  than  the  curule 
chairman,  without  any  power  of 
decision. 

Bel.  You  must  add  to  the  list  of 
Romans  the  name  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who  was  certainly  born 
in  Rome. 

Mai.  How  could  I  have  omitted 
him  ?  Yes,  truly  his  name  does 
make  up  for  a  great  deal.  I  know 
nothing  nobler  in  spirit  than  his 
*  Meditations,'  though  perhaps  his 
name  could  not  properly  come  in 
among  the  great  authors  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  purest  and  noblest 
character  that  ever  wore  the  purple, 
and  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
spirits  that  ever  lived.  It  is  not 
the  literary  merit  of  his  book,  how- 
ever, that  gives  it  value.  It  was 
but  a  private  journal,  and  not  a 
book  intended  for  the  public,  and 
I  was  rather  thinking  of  authors 
who  wrote  for  the  world. 

Bel.  Well,  at  all  events  you  will 
admit  that  the  great  artists  in 
Greece  were  Greeks,  and  that 
Athens  was  not  as  poor  in  native 
artists  as  Rome. 

Mai.  That  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  Greeks.  Many  of  them 
certainly  were  not  Greeks  proper, 
and  very  few  Athenians.  Polygno- 
tus,  for  instance,  was  a  Thracian 
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by  birth,  and  came  from  Thaos, 
and  his  Athenian  citizenship  was 
only  conferred  upon  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  distinction.  Zeuxis, 
again,  was  a  Macedonian  from 
Heraclea  ;  Parrhassius  was  an 
Ephesian  from  Asia  Minor  ;  Pam- 
phelus  was  also  a  Macedonian  from 
Amphipolis. 

Bel  Who  was  Pamphelus  ?  His 
name  is  not  familiar  to  me  among 
the  great  Greek  painters. 

Mai.  Still  he  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished man,  and  of  great  re- 
pute in  his  country — a  Greek  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  skilled  in  mathe- 
matics, geometry,  various  branches 
of  science,  and  painting  in  all  its 
methods,  of  wax,  encaustic,  &c. 
He  was  the  master,  among  others, 
of  Apelles,  Melanthius,  and  Pausias, 
and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  arts  of  Greece  were  greatly 
developed.  He  had  a  school  of 
art,  in  which  the  course  of  study 
occupied  ten  years,  and  his  en- 
trance fee  was  a  talent,  which  the 
scholar  was  obliged  to  pay  whether 
he  pursued  the  whole  course  or 
not.  But  to  go  on  with  the  Greek 
artists  who  were  not  Greeks,  we 
must  add  the  great  name  of 
Apelles,  who  was  born  in  Asia 
Minor,  though  at  what  precise 
place  is  not  agreed  upon.  Suidas 
refers  his  birth  to  Colophon,  but 
Pliny  to  Cos.  The  Apelles  to 
whom  Lucian  refers  as  an  Ephe- 
sian is  probably  another  person  : 
whatever  he  was,  however,  he  was 
not  a  Greek  proper.  Dionysius  was 
also  a  native  of  Colophon  ;  Athe- 
nion  was  a  Thracian  from  Maurea ; 
Autophilus  an  Egyptian  ;  and 
Protogenes,  either  a  Carian  from 
Caunus,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  a 
Lycian  from  Xanthus. 

Bel.  Were  there  none  of  the 
great  painters  of  antiquity  who 
were  Greeks  proper? — none  who 
were  Athenians  ? 

Mai.  A  few.     Timanthes  was  a 


Greek  from  Sicyon ;  so  was  Eu- 
pompus,  I  believe.  Apollodorus, 
Nicias,  and  Pancenus  (the  nephew 
of  Phidias)  were  Athenians  ;  but 
I  recall  no  one  else  among  the 
painters.  Yes,  I  do.  Nicoma- 
chus  and  Aristides  were  both 
Boeotians  from  Thebes.  As  for 
the  sculptors 

Bel.  No,  I  thank  you.  I  am 
sufficiently  upset  now  in  my  ideas. 
You  will  go  on  and  prove  that 
Greece  never  produced  any  great 
men.  I  decline.  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  won't  undertake  to  prove, 
in  Mrs  Gamp's  phraseology,  that 
"there  wa'nt  never  no  such  place 
as  Athens,"  and  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  "Harris"  among  cities — a 
'A/opuro-oTToAts,  and  that  Haristides 
is  as  apocryphal  as  William  Tell. 
I  should  not  dare  to  ask  you  who 
Pericles  was. 

Mai.  Your  last  statement  re- 
minds me  of  a  pretty  girl,  not  over- 
cultivated  in  literature  and  classi- 
cal lore,  who  was  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  Shakespeare's  plays  one 
day,  and  came  to  Pericles.  Here 
she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
looking  up,  said,  with  a  delightful 
smile,  and  pronouncing  the  great 
Athenian's  name  as  she  would 
"obstacles"  or  "manacles"— "Peri- 
cles, Pericles — what  are  Pericles  1 " 

Bel.  Did  you  tell  her? 

Mai.  I  told  her  they  were  a 
queer  sort  of  shell-fish,  or  peri- 
winkle, or  oyster,  found  in  Greece, 
and  that  when  the  Greek  girls  got 
tired  of  a  man  they  wrote  his 
name  on  the  half -shell,  which  was 
a  delicate  way  of  sending  him  off, 
and  this  they  called  ostracising 
him. 

Bel.  And  what  did  she  say  1 

Mai.  No  matter. 

Bel.  That  reminds  me  of  a  de- 
finition of  mind  and  matter,  which 
I  once  heard  :  "  What  is  mind  1 " 
"  No  matter."  "  What  is  matter  1 " 
"Never  mind." 
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BY   A   PRISON   VISITOR. 


IT  seems  probable,  judging  by 
the  present  state  of  feeling  on  all 
that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
people,   that  the  best  and  wisest 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  criminal 
classes    will    become    one    of    the 
great  questions  of  the  day.     Such 
a  result  is  much  to  be  desired,  es- 
pecially if  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  Legislature  can  be  drawn  to 
the  subject  in  detail.     A  convic- 
tion has  been  growing  up  of  late 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  outcasts  of 
the   population,   that   our  prisons 
ought  to  be  made  more  productive 
of  moral  benefit  to  their  inmates 
than  is  the  case  at  present.     The 
impression,  indeed,  is  very  general 
that   prisoners — male  and  female 
alike — often  come  out  of  jail  worse 
than  they  were  when  they  went  in, 
— that   they  encounter   there   an 
actively    deteriorating     influence, 
and  acquire — at  least  the  younger 
criminals  —  a   greater   knowledge 
of  evil  than  they  had  attained  in 
their  previous  career.     Those  who 
form   their   opinion   only  outside 
the  prison  walls,  or  after  a  brief 
official  visit,  are  not,  however,  in 
a  position  to  judge  rightly  on  these 
points ;  it  requires  a  long  and  in- 
timate acquaintance,  both  with  the 
criminals  themselves  and  with  the 
machinery  which  surrounds  them, 
to  gauge  adequately  the  nature  and 
extent  of   the   problems  involved 
in  the  legal  administration  of  pun- 
ishment. 

So  far  as  a  ten  years'  experience 
of  that  description  may  be  trusted, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  risk  of  evil  influences  to  a 


prisoner  within  the  jail  has  been 
greatly  overrated. 

It  is  a  rigid  rule  in  all  penal 
establishments  that  the  inmates  are 
not  to  be  allowed  the  smallest  in- 
tercourse among  themselves.  Such 
communication,  therefore,  as  they 
do  succeed  in  holding  with  each 
other,  is  obtained  surreptitiously 
by  means  of  much  ingenious  trick- 
ery, and  it  is  too  circumscribed 
and  dangerous  to  admit  of  any 
elaborate  tutoring  of  the  younger 
prisoners  in  crime.  It  frequently 
happens,  also,  that  some  sparks  of 
latent  good  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  older  and  more  hardened  crim- 
inals lead  them  to  look  with  a 
certain  sorrowful  pity  on  the  im- 
mature aspirants  to  their  craft ; 
and  they  are  more  inclined  to 
warn  them  of  its  miserable  results 
than  to  guide  them  into  its  lower 
depths. 

While,  however,  we  are  disposed 
to  deny,  generally  speaking,  the 
existence  of  any  active  agencies 
for  evil  within  the  jail,  we  freely 
admit  that  unless  strong  measures 
are  taken  for  the  improvement  and 
moral  education  of  the  prisoners, 
it  is  likely  that  they  will  undergo 
a  passive  deterioration,  during  the 
long  solitary  hours  spent  in  sullen 
brooding  in  their  cells  over  the 
crimes  of  the  past  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  As  the 
prison  system  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  remedial  means  provided 
are  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
These  consist  for  the  most  part 
solely  of  the  duties  devolving  on 
the  prison  chaplains.  We  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  that  admirable 
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body  of  men.  Those  whom  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
know  intimately,  have  been  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  their  onerous 
duties,  and  have  done  all  that 
human  beings  can  do  under  the 
circumstances.  But  if  one  solitary 
man  is  set  in  face  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  criminals,  succeeding  each 
other  more  or  less  rapidly,  as  their 
sentences  are  long  or  short,  and  is 
told  that  it  is  his  business  to  bring 
them  one  and  all  from  darkness 
into  light,  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible that,  even  with  the  sacrifice 
of  his  whole  life,  he  can  really  ac- 
complish what  he  is  supposed  to 
undertake.  In  the  case  of  the 
female  prisoners  he  has  a  special 
difficulty  of  a  most  formidable 
kind.  According  to  a  stringent 
rule  which  obtains  in  all  convict 
establishments  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  chaplain  is  not  allowed  to 
see  the  women  alone — a  female 
warder  has  to  be  present  during 
all  his  interviews  with  them, 
even  when  they  are  sick  or  dying 
in  the  jail  infirmary.  This  rule 
is  not  only  right,  but  rigorously 
necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  clergyman  himself,  from  the 
false  statements  which  would  in- 
fallibly be  made  respecting  him  by 
the  lawless  and  utterly  reckless 
beings  with  whom  he  has  to  deal ; 
but  we  need  scarcely  say  that  it 
renders  his  ministrations  among 
them  almost  entirely  fruitless.  He 
can  never  gain  their  confidence,  or 
hear  the  truth  from  their  lips, 
while  they  are  conscious  of  being 
watched  by  a  prison  official. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  mea- 
sures at  present  adopted  for  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  prisoners  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  object  it  is  desired 
to  attain,  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  remedy  that  could  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case — and  that 
is  a  regular  system  of  visitation 


by  volunteers  from  without,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  chaplain,  should  co- 
operate with  them  in  efforts  for 
the  reformation  of  the  criminals. 

That  such  extraneous  help  is 
a  distinct  necessity  in  the  case  of 
the  female  prisoners,  for  the  rea- 
son we  have  given  above,  seems  to 
have  been  to  some  extent  recog- 
nised by  the  Prison  Commission- 
ers, as  lady  visitors  have  now  been 
appointed  for  the  women  in  a  few 
of  the  principal  jails  of  the  king- 
dom. The  number  is  as  yet,  how- 
ever, very  small  where  such  addi- 
tional help  is  afforded,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  extend- 
ed in  any  instance  to  the  male 
prisoners. 

There  would  be  one  advantage 
in  the  admission  of  supernumerary 
workers  to  prisons  which  might 
not  occur  to  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  but 
which  is  none  the  less  a  very 
cogent  reason  for  their  employ- 
ment,— it  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  unpaid  volunteers,  known 
by  the  prisoners  not  to  be  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  official  salary  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  labours  among 
them.  We  can  best  prove  the 
truth  of  this  statement  by  giving 
a  brief  account  of  a  prisoner, 
whose  history  was  also  in  other 
respects  somewhat  remarkable. 

This  man  had  been  in  prison  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  only  two 
months  of  the  term  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced  remained  to 
be  gone  through,  when  he  became 
very  ill  with  what  was  pronounced 
to  be  pulmonary  consumption. 
He  was  passed  into  the  infirmary 
ward,  and  there  he  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  visitor  attached 
to  that  jail.  The  account  given 
of  him  previous  to  his  failure  in 
health  was  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory. When  he  first  entered  the 
prison  to  await  his  trial,  he  had 
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not  only  refused  to  give  his  name, 
but  said  in  the  most  determined 
manner  that  none  should  ever 
know  who  he  was  or  where  he 
came  from,  or  anything  whatever 
concerning  him.  If  they  must 
have  a  name  whereby  to  designate 
him  in  the  prison  records,  they 
might  take  Jack  Smith — it  would 
do  as  well  as  any  other.  During 
the  whole  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment after  conviction,  he  main- 
tained the  same  obstinate  silence 
as  to  his  antecedents, — in  fact,  his 
demeanour  was  characterised  by 
an  unvarying  sullenness,  and  he 
never  opened  his  lips  to  any  one 
unless  he  were  compelled.  The 
chaplain  did  his  best  with  him, 
but  he  certainly  could  never  have 
had  a  more  hopeless  subject  for 
his  minstrations.  The  man  was 
not  openly  rude  or  insolent,  as 
he  knew  that  such  conduct  could 
only  bring  down  condign  punish- 
ment upon  himself;  but  he  took 
care  to  make  it  distinctly  evident 
that  when  the  clergyman  tried  to 
instruct  or  admonish  him,  he  de- 
liberately fixed  his  mind  on  some 
thoughts  of  his  own  so  as  to  avoid 
even  hearing  the  words  which 
were  addressed  to  him ;  and  he 
never  made  the  slightest  re- 
sponse of  any  kind.  In  chapel,  it 
is  the  defiant  custom  of  prisoners 
who,  like  himself,  have  no  desire 
to  share  in  the  services,  to  stand 
like  a  soldier  on  parade,  the  arms 
hanging  straight  by  the  side,  the 
eyes  fixed  on  the  wall,  and  the 
lips  firmly  closed,  as  if  the  singing 
of  the  hymns  and  chants  were  as 
meaningless  as  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  outside  the  narrow  windows. 
It  seemed  plain  that  the  chaplain's 
visits  served  only  to  confirm  him 
in  his  dogged  reserve  and  silence. 


Several  other  convictions  were  re- 
corded against  him,  and  the  opin- 
ion held  of  him  by  the  authorities 
was  expressed  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence addressed  by  the  governor  to 
the  visitor  who  asked  to  see  him — 

"You  can  go  to  him,  of  course, 
if  you  like,  but  you  had  better 
understand  at  once  that  he  is  a 
thoroughly  bad  fellow  in  every 
way,  without  a  redeeming  point 
about  him." 

He  received  his  visitor  in  per- 
fect silence,  and  his  aspect  at  first 
sight  was  certainly  not  encourag- 
ing— a  gaunt,  haggard-looking  man 
lying  motionless  in  bed,  with  his 
eyes  dark  and  keen  as  those  of 
a  hawk,  fixed  on  the  one  narrow 
window  high  up  in  the  wall, 
through  which  a  strip  of  blue 
sky  could  be  seen — his  breathing 
hurried  and  feverish,  and  his  large 
wasted  hands,  where  the  bones 
stood  out  like  those  of  a  skeleton, 
clenched  every  now  and  then  as 
if  some  secret  thought  moved  him 
to  sudden  anger. 

On  this  first  occasion  the  visitor 
turned  the  conversation  entirely  to 
the  state  of  his  health,  promising 
to  obtain  for  him,  with  the  doctor's 
permission,  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  thirst  which  consumed  him,1 
and  showing  all  possible  sympathy 
with  his  physical  sufferings.  The 
prisoner  answered  very  briefly ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  inter- 
view he  suddenly  turned  his  eyes 
on  his  visitor  with  a  long  scrutin- 
ising gaze,  which  seemed  to  have 
some  peculiar  meaning.  It  was 
explained  next  day,  when  the 
chief  warder  informed  the  visitor 
of  a  brief  conversation  he  had  held 
with  the  sick  man  the  evening 
before.  The  prisoner  had  begged 
leave  to  ask  a  question  :  he  wished 


1  No  addition  can  be  made  to  the  diet  of  a  prisoner  even  when  he  is  ill  enough 
to  be  in  the  jail  infirmary,  unless  it  is  distinctly  ordered  for  him  by  the  medical 
officer. 
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to  know  whether  the  individual 
who  had  visited  him  that  day  was 
a  paid  official  like  the  chaplain,  so 
that  any  attention  shown  to  the 
convicts  was  simply  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  routine  duty  neces- 
sarily performed  as  an  equivalent 
for  value  received.  The  warder 
was  somewhat  indignant,  and  re- 
sponded angrily  that  it  was  like 
his  insolence  to  ask  any  such 
question  :  he  might  have  been  sure 
that  the  attendance  at  the  prison 
of  a  person  of  that  description  was 
entirely  voluntary,  and  that  no 
payment  ever  could  or  would  be 
made  for  it.  The  prisoner  an- 
swered that  he  meant  no  offence ; 
but  he  thought  the  officer  might 
understand  that  it  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  himself 
and  to  every  other  prisoner  if  they 
had  to  listen  to  a  chaplain  who 
was  hired  to  preach  to  them,  or  to 
a  person  who  came  to  them  out 
of  pure  goodwill.  Subsequent  in- 
quiries proved  that  this  is  a  uni- 
versal feeling  on  the  part  of  crim- 
inals, who  would  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  indulge  in  so  refined  a 
sentiment ;  but  it  certainly  affords 
a  strong  reason  for  the  employ- 
ment of  voluntary  workers  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  officials. 

The  information  given  on  the 
subject  to  this  especial  prisoner 
produced  a  remarkable  change  in 
his  demeanour.  When  he  next 
saw  his  visitor,  though  he  was 
still  a  man  of  few  words,  he 
showed  himself  decidedly  grate- 
ful and  pleased  at  the  attention 
paid  to  him  ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  interview  he  suddenly  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  turned  round 
and  faced  his  visitor  with  a  keen 
eager  look,  while  he  said — 

"  I  want  to  know  this — have 
you  the  least  idea  how  bad  I  have 
been,  and  am  ?  I  won't  have  you 
deceived  in  me.  I  tell  you  I  have 
been  just  as  bad  as  a  man  can  be, 


and  I  delighted  in  all  my  wicked- 
ness, and  never  wished  to  leave 
it  off.  I  have  done  every  wrong 
thing  you  could  think  of,  except- 
ing murder.  I  never  got  let  in 
for  that,  or  I'd  have  swung  for  it 
long  ago ;  but  it  was  a  chance  I 
didn't,  for  I  never  stopped  at  any 
crime  that  came  in  my  way.  You 
ought  to  know  the  truth  if  you 
are  coming  often  to  see  me." 

"  I  do  know  it,"  was  the  answer; 
"  but  it  makes  me  only  the  more 
anxious  to  be  a  true  friend  to  you." 

"  A  friend  !  "  he  exclaimed—"  a 
friend  !  "  He  remained  silent  for 
a  few  minutes  with  his  piercing 
eyes  staring  into  the  face  of  his 
visitor,  then  he  suddenly  flung 
himself  back  on  his  pillows,  mut- 
tering, "Well,  when  I  came  into 
this  hateful  place,  ay,  and  long 
before,  I  thought  I  had  done  with 
friends  for  ever  and  ever  !  It  goes 
very  hard  with  me  to  believe  I've 
got  one  now." 

Nevertheless  he  did  come  to  be- 
lieve, not  only  in  the  sympathy  of 
his  visitor,  but  in  the  existence 
also  of  a  Friend  perfect  in  love 
and  power,  to  whom  he  turned  in 
all  sincerity  for  pardon  and  peace 
before  the  termination  of  his  life 
on  earth. 

The  end  came  for  him  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  Far  above  all 
his  remorse  for  the  past,  and  the 
maddening  recollection  of  certain 
episodes  in  his  secret  history,  there 
was  one  dominant  passion  in  his 
conscious  being,  and  that  was  the 
burning  desire  of  liberty — the  al- 
most frantic  craving  to  be  free,  to 
escape  from  these  stone  walls  which 
held  him  captive,  from  that  closely 
barred  window  where  the  light  of 
day  was  only  granted  in  such  nig- 
gard fashion  to  his  longing  eyes  ; 
from  the  resistless  authority  of  his 
jailers,  and  from  the  very  sound  of 
those  clanking  keys  which  always 
pervades  the  atmosphere  of  a 
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prison, — if  only  the  long  days  and 
nights  would  pass  more  quickly, 
till  that  blissful  hour  should  come 
when  by  law  he  must  be  liberated, 
when  the  prison  gates  would  open 
wide  and  he  would  go  forth  !  He 
counted  the  very  moments  he  had 
yet  to  pass  in  durance  over  and 
over  again.  "  One  day  less,  one 
night  less,  twelve  hours  less,"  he 
would  exclaim  triumphantly  when 
his  visitor  came  in,  and  soon  only 
a  week  or  so  of  the  time  remained. 
Nevertheless  the  doctor  had  grave 
doubts  whether  the  man  would 
live  to  go  out.  His  malady  was 
increasing  with  alarming  rapidity, 
his  strength  ebbing  away,  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion plainly  visible,  yet  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  he 
could  fail  to  obtain  his  release  at 
the  destined  hour.  He  listened 
eagerly  to  the  arrangements  which 
by  his  own  wish  had  been  made  for 
his  removal,  on  the  day  when  the 
term  of  his  sentence  was  to  expire. 
It  came  at  last — a  beautiful  morn- 
ing, so  bright  that  even  the  high 
narrow  window  admitted  a  little  ray 
of  sunshine,  which  fell  on  the  wan 
face  of  the  prisoner  as  the  visitor 
came  to  stand  by  his  bedside.  One 
glance  was  enough  to  show  that 
the  shades  of  death  had  already 
gathered  there.  He  was  silent 
and  almost  motionless,  exhausted 
by  the  convulsive  struggle  for 
breath  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  night.  If  he  still  remembered 
that  the  day  of  his  release  had 
dawned,  he  knew  also  that  he  was 
about  to  obtain  a  more  perfect 
liberty  than  ever  he  had  dreamt 
of  in  all  his  longings — and  so  it  was. 
The  ceaseless  prayer  he  had  so  long 
unconsciously  made  in  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Bring  my  soul 
out  of  prison,"  was  granted  at  last, 
and  before  the  sun  set  on  that 
appointed  day,  he  had  passed  to 
the  free  airs  and  boundless  expanse 


of  regions  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  this  mortal  world. 

For  the  reasons  illustrated  by  the 
above  narrative,  and  many  others, 
we  are  disposed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
advocate  strongly  the  employment 
of  voluntary  workers  among  the 
inmates  of  our  prisons ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  serious  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme. 

At  present  the  rules  against  the 
admission  of  outsiders  within  the 
walls  are  most  stringent,  and  it 
might  seem  as  if  any  infringement 
of  these  enactments  would  be  sub- 
versive of  all  proper  discipline. 

Apart  from  those  few  prisons 
where  of  late  years  lady  visitors 
have  been  allowed  to  penetrate 
to  the  women's  side,  no  unofficial 
persons  are  ever  allowed  to  pass 
the  gates,  except  the  relations  of 
the  prisoners  themselves.  These 
are  permitted  to  have  an  interview 
with  them  once  in  three  months. 
It  is  limited  to  twenty  minutes, 
and  takes  place  in  the  presence  of 
a  warder,  outside  the  cell  door, 
where  a  grating  admits  an  imper- 
fect view  of  the  captive  within, 
and  allows  his  carefully  guarded 
words  to  be  heard  by  his  friend 
and  the  officer  in  charge.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  a  great  innova- 
tion on  this  disciplinary  system  to 
open  the  doors  to  unofficial  per- 
sons, and  allow  them  such  free 
access  to  the  prisoners  as  would 
render  their  ministrations  of  real 
use.  It  must  be  owned  also,  that 
there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  workers  proper- 
ly qualified  for  so  peculiar  a  posi- 
tion ;  in  fact,  some  among  the 
lady  visitors  recently  chosen  have 
had  to  be  summarily  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  injudicious  pro- 
ceedings. A  sound  judgment,  and 
a  high  sense  of  honour  as  regards 
the  slightest  infraction  of  rule, 
with  various  other  less  conspicuous 
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qualities,  are  imperatively  required 
to  form  an  efficient  worker ;  and 
unhappily  these  are  not  often 
found  in  combination.  For  this 
reason  probably,  the  governors  of 
prisons,  generally  speaking,  so 
greatly  dislike  the  idea  of  an  in- 
vasion of  unofficial  visitors,  that 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  they  would 
even  welcome  a  select  band  of 
sensible  angels,  if  such  could  be 
sent  them,  from  the  celestial  hier- 
archy. Of  course  the  office  is  one 
which  involves  many  strange  and 
unexpected  perplexities ;  amongst 
others,  we  may  mention  that  the 
visitor  is  apt  to  become  the 
recipient  of  dangerous  secrets. 
We  may  give  an  instance  of  this 
kind  in  a  history,  which  is  valu- 
able also  as  illustrating  the  falli- 
bility and  uncertainty  of  human 
justice,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  some  former  records  from  the 
Silent  World. 

A  man  and  his  wife  were  sent 
to  the  prison  with  which  the  writer 
is  connected,  having  been  com- 
mitted to  take  their  trial  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  a  child.  It  had 
been  the  woman's  own  offspring, 
but  was  only  step-son  to  the  male 
prisoner.  The  facts  brought  out 
in  evidence  at  the  inquest  were 
simply  these  :  The  man  had  been 
alone  in  an  up-stairs  room  with  the 
child  when  its  death  took  place. 
The  only  other  person  in  the  house 
was  his  wife,  the  little  one's  own 
mother.  She  remained  in  the 
kitchen  below,  and  did  not  go 
near  the  child  till  she  was  told  by 
her  husband  that  it  was  dead.  A 
doctor  was  then  sent  for,  although, 
of  course,  it  was  evident  that  his 
services  could  be  of  no  avail.  He 
stated  at  the  inquest  that  all  the 
indications,  from  the  state  of  the 
child's  head,  pointed  to  murderous 
violence  having  been  used  against 
it ;  but  he  admitted  that  it  was 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that 


the  fatal  injuries  it  had  sustained 
might  have  been  caused  by  an 
accidental  fall  out  of  its  little  chair, 
which  the  step-father  affirmed  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  coroner  was  of  opinion 
that  the  case  was  one  which  ought 
to  be  brought  under  the  searching 
investigation  of  a  court  of  justice, 
and  he  therefore  sent  both  the 
persons  implicated  to  await  their 
trial  in  prison.  They  had  a 
younger  infant,  the  legitimate 
child  of  the  man,  for  which  it 
seemed  both  had  always  shown  a 
marked  preference  :  it  was  left  in 
the  care  of  a  neighbour. 

The  woman,  who  was  young, 
timid,  and  weak,  was  in  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement  which  rendered 
her  unceasingly  restless,  and  she 
welcomed  the  visitor's  interviews 
with  her  eagerly,  as  a  relief  from 
the  monotonous  solitude  of  her 
cell.  She  maintained  at  first  a 
cautious  reserve  on  the  subject  of 
the  supposed  crime,  and  of  course 
her  silence  was  respected.  After 
a  time,  however,  she  ascertained 
that  any  statement  made  to  the 
visitor  was  always  received  in  strict 
confidence — certain  not  to  be  re- 
ported to  either  prison  authorities 
or  magistrates — and  that  the  visitor 
was  not  there  to  intervene  in  any 
way  respecting  either  the  crime  or 
the  punishment  of  prisoners,  but 
only  to  offer  them  advice  and  con- 
solation in  the  present,  and  such 
help  as  might  be  possible  in  the 
future.  Then  one  day,  when  she 
was  more  than  usually  depressed, 
she  burst  out  with  the  whole  truth 
as  to  the  death  of  the  child,  giving 
every  particular  with  a  vehemence 
which  the  visitor  had  no  power  to 
check. 

The  unfortunate  little  boy  had 
been  a  source  of  discord  and  con- 
tention between  herself  and  her 
husband  ever  since  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  which  was  legally  his 
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own ;  and  in  so  many  words  she 
stated  that  it  was  only  too  true — 
he  had  indeed  deliberately  mur- 
dered him.  She  knew  that  he  went 
to  the  room  where  the  boy  was  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  she  should  have  been 
so  unnatural  a  mother  as  not  to 
have  even  tried  to  protect  him ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  had  no 
desire  to  do  so.  The  only  trace  of 
feeling  she  showed  while  minutely 
describing  the  harrowing  details 
we  gladly  withhold  from  our 
readers,  was  in  the  admission 
that  she  could  not,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  follow  her  husband  up- 
stairs "to  see  it  done!"  By  her 
passive  connivance  at  the  crime, 
she  was  of  course  virtually  as  guilty 
as  the  man  himself.  The  full 
revelation  thus  made  remained  of 
necessity  a  secret,  known  to  no 
single  person  except  the  writer, 
who  was  present  a  little  later  at 
the  trial  of  the  accused  persons. 

It  took  place  at  the  next  assizes, 
and  the  first  proceeding  of  the 
grand  jury  was  to  throw  out  the 
bill  against  the  woman  altogether. 
She  was  instantly  discharged,  and 
the  man  alone  appeared  in  the 
dock. 

The  witnesses  against  him  were 
few  in  number.  His  wife,  of  course, 
could  not  be  examined,  and  the 
evidence  was  limited  to  that  of 
the  medical  man  who  had  been 
called  in,  and  one  or  two  neigh- 
bours, who  could  only  testify 
generally  as  to  unkind  treatment 
towards  the  child  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The 
doctor's  evidence  was  decidedly 
the  most  damaging,  and  it  was 
plain  that  the  accused  man  was 
painfully  conscious  of  its  weight 
and  significance,  for  his  face  be- 
came ghastly  with  fear  as  he 
listened, — in  his  guilty  conscious- 
ness he  clearly  believed  himself 
doomed,  and  at  least  in  that  mo- 
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ment  he  did  by  anticipation  taste 
the  bitterness  of  death.  It  was 
easy  to  see  what  the  doctor's 
private  opinion  was,  but  he  was 
bound  only  to  speak  as  to  facts ; 
and  under  a  severe  cross-examina- 
tion from  the  prisoner's  counsel,  he 
was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
circumstances  were  consistent  with 
a  possible  accident,  such  as  the  man 
had  from  the  first  aifirmed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  child's  death. 
After  the  evidence  had  been 
taken,  and  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  had  made  their  speeches,  the 
judge  proceeded  to  sum  up  and 
deliver  his  charge  to  the  jury. 
In  the  most  eloquent  and  convinc- 
ing manner  possible,  he  proved  to 
them  that  the  man  was,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  crime  which  had  been  laid  to 
his  charge.  There  was  no  reliable 
evidence  against  him — no  human 
eye  had  beheld  the  events  which 
had  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
child — not  one  person  could  testify 
that  they  had  seen  the  step-father 
inflict  any  injury  upon  him  on  that 
occasion  ;  they  must  dismiss  from 
their  minds  what  had  been  stated 
as  to  his  harshness  at  other  times 
— they  were  concerned  only  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  on  the  one  fatal  day. 
It  was  a  point  strongly  in  the 
prisoner's  favour,  that  he  had  him- 
self gone  instantly  to  bring  a  doctor 
to  the  scene  (the  child  being  safely 
dead,  be  it  remembered).  The 
medical  gentleman  had  admitted 
that  the  accident  described  by  the 
prisoner  would  account  for  the 
death,  and  in  short  the  man  must 
be  pronounced  innocent.  In  the 
words  of  Bishop  Ken — 

' '  His  righteousness  was  as  the  noon- 
day clear." 

The  jury,  without  even  retiring 
from  their  box,  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Not  guilty."   The  accused 
2  u 
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man  was  honourably  acquitted — 
discharged  forthwith  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  police,  and  in  another 
moment  he  had  hurried  out  of  the 
court  and  disappeared. 

One  person  who  listened  to  the 
judge's  "  admirable  summing  up," 
as  the  newspapers  termed  it,  and 
to  the  unanimous  verdict,  knew 
certainly  that  the  man  thus  pro- 
nounced to  be  innocent  had  in 
truth  been  guilty  of  a  most  brutal 
premeditated  murder;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  the  inference, 
that  if  the  fallible  human  justice 
could  thus  dismiss  an  unmitigated 
villain  with  an  honourable  acquit- 
tal, it  must  be  equally  liable  to  an 
error  of  judgment  in  the  opposite 
direction, — and  an  innocent  man 
pronounced  guilty  of  murder  passes 
to  a  punishment  which  can  never 
in  this  life  be  revoked. 

Whatever  may  have  happened 
in  the  past,  the  risk  of  so  painful 
a  mistake  occurring  in  these  days 
certainly  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
perjury  on  the  part  of  hostile  wit- 
nesses. We  believe  that  the  dan- 
ger of  false  evidence  being  tendered 
on  oath  in  our  courts  of  justice  by 
persons  of  a  certain  class,  is  far 
from  being  sufficiently  estimated 
by  those  in  authority.  It  is  part 
of  the  experience  gained  in  the 
Silent  World  to  gauge  the  depths 
of  that  utter  disregard  of  truth  in 
which  children  of  the  lowest  class 
are  nurtured  from  infancy  upward, 
till,  when  they  reach  maturity,  it 
has  become  a  second  nature.  Where 
any  vindictive  feeling  happens  to 
be  cherished  against  a  prisoner, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  scruple 
among  such  persons  in  swearing 
to  the  grossest  falsehoods  concern- 
ing him ;  and  we  have  known  in- 
stances where  the  love  of  notoriety 
alone,  in  the  case  of  female  wit- 
nesses, has  produced  the  same  re- 
sult. The  newspapers  have  quite 
lately  been  expatiating  on  the  re- 
lease of  two  innocent  men  from 


penal  servitude  in  consequence  of 
its  having  become  known  that  the 
evidence  given  against  them  some 
years  ago  was  false,  and  there  has 
been  commendable  speed  in  sending 
them  a  free  pardon  for  the  crime 
they  never  committed.  Fortun- 
ately for  these  poor  men,  their  sen- 
tence was  not  of  that  irrevocable 
nature  which  would  have  rendered 
any  such  restitution  impossible. 

Prison  visitors  can  often  be  of 
great  use  to  criminals  awaiting 
trial  by  inducing  them  to  deal 
truthfully  with  their  Counsels,  and 
to  act  in  all  respects  righteously 
as  regards  their  offences  against 
the  law.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
channels  open  to  them  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  unlucky 
denizens  of  the  Silent  World.  As 
we  desire  strongly  to  advocate  an 
organisation  of  voluntary  workers 
for  these  purposes,  it  is  only  just 
that  we  should  give  some  little  in- 
sight into  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  work  in  its  various  branches. 

One  of  the  most  rigid  rules 
which  such  visitors  have  to  obey, 
is  that  which  prohibits  them  from 
conveying  to  the  prisoners  the 
smallest  fraction  of  intelligence  as 
to  anything  which  may  be  taking 
place  in  the  world  outside  the 
walls.  They  are  thereby  often 
landed  in  very  perplexing  posi- 
tions. One  of  the  most  romantic 
histories  revealed  in  our  prison  is 
connected  with  an  instance  of  this 
kind.  A  very  beautiful  woman 
had,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
been  transferred  from  London  to 
the  jail  of  which  we  have  been 
writing.  The  offence  which  had 
brought  her  a  year's  imprisonment 
was  one  of  which  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  she  might  have  been  as 
guiltless  as  she  declared  she  really 
was.  She  affirmed  that  it  was  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity.  She 
was  comparatively  young,  and  even 
the  unsightly  convict  dress  could 
not  hide  the  symmetry  of  her  fea- 
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tures  or  the  grace  of  her  move- 
ments. She  had  received  a  superior 
education,  and  was  possessed  of 
great  musical  talent.  She  had,  we 
believe,  been  the  prima  donna  of  a 
London  music-hall,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  singing  there  nightly 
to  a  charmed  audience,  with  whom 
she  was  a  favourite,  and  who  al- 
ways greeted  her  on  her  appear- 
ance with  showers  of  bouquets. 
It  was  a  dangerous  position,  espe- 
cially for  an  attractive  young 
woman,  without  either  father  or 
mother  to  protect  her,  and  poor 
No.  19  had  not  been  proof  against 
the  allurements  that  beset  her. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  what- 
ever was  known  of  her  antecedents 
within  the  jail.  She  maintained, 
as  many  prisoners  do,  an  absolute 
reserve  towards  the  officials,  hold- 
ing as  little  intercourse  with  them 
as  was  possible.  Her  conduct  was 
exemplary  so  far  as  the  regular 
routine  of  work  and  discipline  was 

»  concerned,  but  it  was  believed  that 
when  she  was  shut  into  her  cell 
for  the  night  in  solitude  and  si- 
lence, she  often  gave  way  to  par- 
koxysms  of  passionate  weeping, 
beating  herself  against  the  stone 
walls  that  held  her  in  such  rigid 
bondage. 

It  happened  that  the  visitor 
had  been  absent  for  a  little  time 
after  No.  19  came  to  the  prison; 
but  the  records  of  this  case,  when 
examined,  contained  no  account 
whatever  of  the  woman's  previous 
history,  so  determinedly  had  she 
concealed  it  from  all  around  her, 
and  at  first  she  maintained  the 
same  silence  with  her  visitor. 
When  a  few  interviews  had  taken 
place  between  them,  however,  she 
made  the  discovery  that  whatever 
confidence  she  gave  to  this  person 
would  be  held  inviolate ;  and  then 
the  pent-up  longing  to  relieve  the 
aching  burden  of  unshared  thought, 
and  feel  the  touch  of  human  sym- 
pathy which  generally  takes  pos- 


session of  prisoners  during  a  length- 
ened incarceration,  drove  her  to  a 
full  revelation  of  her  life-history 
in  the  past  and  her  hopes  for  the 
future.  Hers  had  been  an  experi- 
ence only  too  sadly  common  among 
women  of  her  ardent  and  undisci- 
plined nature ;  but  there  were  cer- 
tain circumstances  connected  with 
her  position  at  the  time  which 
gave  it  an  unusual  interest.  She 
had  been  educated  more  or  less  as 
a  lady,  but  being  left  friendless  at 
an  age  when  her  beauty  and  attrac- 
tions were  at  their  height,  she  was 
glad  to  turn  her  musical  talents  to 
account  as  a  means  of  living,  and 
became,  as  we  have  said,  a  public 
singer.  The  life  of  excitement, 
the  gay  and  brilliant  scenes  in 
which  she  figured  nightly,  the  ap- 
plause with  which  she  was  always 
greeted,  were  full  of  fascination  to 
her,  and  she  was  very  happy  in 
her  somewhat  dangerous  career. 
Then  she  attracted  the  notice  of 
a  man  whose  name  she  would  not 
at  first  reveal,  even  to  the  visitor 
whom  she  trusted,  because  she 
knew  that  it  was  familiar  to  every 
one  as  that  of  a  person  in  a  very 
high  position  both  socially  and 
politically.  After  a  time,  during 
which  he  lavished  upon  her  every 
proof  of  real  affection  he  could 
bestow,  loaded  her  with  precious 
gifts,  and  gave  rise  to  no  suspicion 
of  evil  intentions,  the  usual  miser- 
able result  followed  :  he  persuaded 
her  to  go  abroad  with  him  under 
a  promise  of  marriage,  when  cer- 
tain obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  should  have  been  removed. 
She  knew  the  error  of  such  a 
course,  and  hated  the  conscious- 
ness of  wrong-doing  in  herself, 
even  if  it  were  to  be  only  tem- 
porary ;  but  she  could  not  resist 
the  entreaties  of  the  voice  she 
loved,  or  the  specious  promises 
that  accompanied  them.  •  It  was 
simply  another  case  of  that  blind 
unreasoning  passion  of  a  woman 
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for  her  idol,  which  fills  the  prison 
books  with  some  of  the  darkest 
crimes  they  have  to  record. 

Her  life  had  thus  become  one 
of  luxury  and  splendour,  spent  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  Conti- 
nent, during  which  time  the  hope 
of  marriage  was  ever  before  her, 
lending  a  very  false  colouring  to 
her  position.  There  were  frequent 
intervals,  however,  when  public 
affairs  required  that  her  companion 
should  leave  her ;  and  it  was  during 
one  of  those  periods  of  solitude 
that  she  was  suddenly  charged 
with  the  offence  which  ultimate- 
ly brought  her  within  the  prison 
walls.  According  to  her  own  ac- 
count, not  only  was  it  a  mere  case 
of  mistaken  identity,  but  she  was 
actually  abroad  at  the  time  when 
she  was  supposed  to  have  been 
committing  a  fraud  in  London : 
and  this  fact  she  declared  to  her 
visitor  she  could  have  proved  in- 
stantly at  her  trial  had  she  chosen 
to  call  as  witness  the  man  who 
had  been  travelling  with  her  there  ; 
but  she  knew  that  to  do  this  would 
be  to  bring  his  well-known  name 
into  the  papers,  coupled  with  her 
own,  in  a  disgraceful  manner ;  and 
she  preferred  rather  to  endure  the 
term  of  imprisonment  which  the  un- 
defended accusation  brought  upon 
her,  than  to  injure  fatally  the  repu- 
tation of  the  man  she  loved. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
woman  who  had  gone  so  far  wrong 
as  she  had  done,  and  was  of  so 
passionate  and  impulsive  a  nature, 
could  have  been  capable  of  an  act 
of  generosity  which  was  to  bring  a 
most  galling  punishment  upon  her- 
self; but  the  writer  saw  a  letter 
from  her  to  the  man  in  question, 
which  undoubtedly  bore  out  the 
truth  of  her  statement.  Perhaps 
her  generous  act  may  have  been 
rendered  more  easy  for  her  by  the 
hope  it  engendered,  that  her  lover 
would  reward  her  for  it  by  accom- 
plishing the  long-desired  marriage, 


all  obstacles  to  it  having  been  re- 
moved. She  no  longer  withheld 
his  name  from  the  visitor,  and  it 
was  evident  that  she  brooded  on 
the  thought  of  him  and  of  her 
possible  future  night  and  day.  At 
the  same  time,  she  appeared  to  be 
strongly  moved  by  the  efforts  of 
those  who  sought  to  influence  her 
for  good,  and  she  promised  to 
abide  by  their  earnest  advice,  and 
to  see  this  man  no  more  unless  he 
did  in  truth  make  her  his  wife. 
She  gave  some  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity in  her  intentions  by  agree- 
ing to  remain  under  the  visitor's 
care,  after  her  release  from  jail, 
until  it  could  be  seen  what  her 
fate  was  likely  to  be,  and  the 
course  which  it  would  be  right  for 
her  to  adopt  in  accordance  with  it. 
Matters  were  in  this  position,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  term 
of  imprisonment  still  remained  to 
be  undergone,  when  the  visitor  one 
morning  found  a  whole  column  of 
a  London  paper  filled  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  magnificent  wedding 
of  the  man  in  whom  poor  No.  19 
had  trusted  so  devotedly.  Troops 
of  aristocratic  friends  had  sur- 
rounded him  and  the  lady  who 
held  herself  to  be  supremely  for- 
tunate in  becoming  his  wife.  An 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  had  tied 
the  knot,  and  crowds  had  waited 
outside  the  church  to  greet  with 
acclamations  the  highly  placed 
bridegroom  who  was  supposed  to 
have  the  interests  of  the  people 
especially  at  heart. 

We  have  told  this  story  mainly 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  perplexi- 
ties which  are  apt  to  beset  prison 
visitors  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  here  was  certainly  a 
notable  instance.  The  rule,  bind- 
ing persons  appointed  to  that 
office  never  to  bring  tidings  from 
the  outside  world  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  prisoners  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  writer  to  give  No. 
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19  the  faintest  hint  of  an  event 
which  must  inevitably  alter  the 
whole  course  of  her  future  life, 
and  at  once  dispel  the  fervent 
hopes  she  was  cherishing  so  fondly. 
Naturally  it  became  thenceforth 
extremely  difficult  to  know  how 
to  counsel  and  support  a  woman 
who  had  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  that  which  was  in  fact  the 
key-note  of  her  destiny,  and  who 
must  be  left  in  her  delusion  to 
make  plans  which  could  never  be 
realised. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however. 
It  might  have  been  easy  enough 
for  the  visitor  to  evade  the  rule  in 
that  particular  instance  without 
its  ever  becoming  known  to  the 
authorities,  but  of  course  such  a 
proceeding  would  have  been  simply 
dishonourable  ;  and  therefore  noth- 
ing could  be  done  except  to  speak 
to  poor  No.  19  on  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes  in  general,  and  more 
especially  of  such  as  were  founded 
on  the  possibility  of  righteous  deal- 
ing by  a  man  who  had  already 
cruelly  wronged  her.  As  may  be 
supposed,  these  vague  sentiments 
had  little  weight  with  the  high- 
spirited,  impassioned  woman.  She 
thought  only  of  the  long  period 
of  dreary  imprisonment  which  she 
had  suffered  for  this  man's  sake, 
and  could  not,  would  not  doubt 
that  he  had  a  great  recompense  in 
store  for  her.  At  length  the  day 
of  her  release  came — so  long  looked 
forward  to  as  the  golden  dawn  of 
a  life  that  would  be  like  a  summer 
day  in  brightest  happiness.  The 
visitor  went  to  take  the  poor 
woman  from  the  prison,  and  place 
her  in  safety  in  the  home  provided 
for  her.  Once  outside  the  gates  of 
the  jail,  she  was  of  course  entirely 
exempt  from  prison  rule,  and  the 
truth  could  be  told  to  her  without 
any  breach  of  duty ; — a  sufficiently 
painful  task  !  but  delay  was  for 
every  reason  undesirable,  and  it  had 
to  be  done  at  once.  There  was 


silence  for  a  moment  —  at  last, 
with  a  wild  fierceness  in  her  eyes 
like  that  of  a  hunted  animal  driven 
to  bay,  she  muttered  hoarsely, 
"  He  promised  to  marry  me,"  and 
then  closed  her  lips  resolutely  over 
the  tempest  of  indignation  that 
raged  within  her.  After  that,  all 
went  wrong  with  her.  She  became 
embittered  and  hopeless.  She 
seemed  to  have  lost  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  with  it  went  also  the 
first  faint  stirrings  of  belief  in  a 
Love  Divine  which  had  been  evoked 
in  her  during  her  prison  experience. 
She  was  speedily  again  in  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world, 
and  temptation  came  from  various 
quarters  to  draw  her  back  into  the 
vortex  of  London  life.  She  was 
found  one  day  surrounded  by  a 
quantity  of  new  music  which  had 
been  sent  to  her,  and  letters  fol- 
lowed respecting  property  said  to 
have  been  bequeathed  to  her  for 
which  her  presence  was  required. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  her  discharge 
from  jail  she  had  drifted  back  into 
London,  nominally  only  for  a  little 
time,  but  in  fact  to  disappear 
altogether  from  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  had  taken  so  much 
interest  in  her.  There  remained 
only  the  hope  that  in  the  dark  days 
which  were  certain  to  overtake  her 
in  her  perilous  career,  the  remem- 
brance of  noble  aims  and  pure 
desires  which  had  been  aroused 
within  her  while  a  prisoner,  might 
yet  return  to  bless  and  brighten 
her  later  years  of  life. 

The  restrictions  surrounding  a 
prison  visitor  which  are  illustrated 
by  this  history  are,  however,  as 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  one 
great  difficulty  which  in  many 
different  shapes  presents  itself  to 
all  who  have  to  work  among  the 
inmates  of  a  jail.  This  simply 
consists  in  the  complete  reversal 
of  all  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the 
clearly  defined  limits  of  right  and 
wrong,  when  these  are  brought  into 
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connection  with  a  certain  imprac- 
ticable class  of  prisoners. 

To  such  as  they  are  and  have 
been  from  infancy,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  apply  any  laws,  human  or 
divine.  They  have  been  a  law 
unto  themselves  all  their  days,  as 
their  parents  were  before  them, 
and  have  never  known  any  other. 
Absolutely  ignorant  of  so  much  as 
the  existence  of  any  power  which 
could  enforce  a  moral  obligation, 
the  name  of  God  never  heard 
by  them  except  in  the  form  of 
an  oath,  the  enactments  of -the 
Legislature  are  only  recognised  as 
that  which  must  be  deftly  cheated 
and  defied  with  all  possible  cun- 
ning. For  instance,  how  could 
guilt  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  be  held  to  attach  to  a  young 
woman  who  breaks  the  command- 
ment "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
when  not  only  she  never  heard  of 
the  prohibition,  nor  of  the  Being 
from  whom  it  emanated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  taught 
from  childhood  that  nothing  could 
be  so  righteous  and  so  clever  as  to 
accomplish  a  successful  theft,  and 
bring  the  proceeds  home  to  receive 
a  just  reward — while  the  extreme 
iniquity  of  failing  in  a  clumsy 
attempt  at  the  noble  art,  would 
be  rightly  visited  by  the  heaviest 
punishment  ?  In  giving  this  illus- 
tration we  are  drawing  no  fancy 
picture.  Persons  answering  to  that 
description  are  frequently  received 
in  our  penal  establishments;  but 
we  will  give  the  details  of  one 
typical  case,  which  certainly  sounds 
strangely  enough  as  the  record  of  a 
true  existence  in  the  midst  of  our 
boasted  civilisation  and  enlight- 
enment. 

A  woman  was  transferred  to 
our  prison  from  one  of  the  over- 
flowing convict  institutions  under 
a  long  sentence.  She  was  aged 
thirty-four  years,  and,  as  usual,  the 
list  of  her  previous  convictions  was 
sent  in  along  with  her.  From  this 


official  document  we  learned  that 
she  had  already  been  imprisoned 
sixty-four  times.  It  was  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  number  of 
her  terms  of  incarceration  exactly 
doubled  her  years  of  life,  but  such 
was  undoubtedly  the  fact.  She 
looked  even  younger  than  her 
actual  age.  She  was  a  small,  dark- 
eyed  woman,  whose  countenance 
when  she  was  brought  into  the  jail 
bore  a  somewhat  evil  expression;  it 
was  at  least  characterised  by  abid- 
ing sullenness  and  ill-temper,  and 
at  first  her  conduct  seemed  to  cor- 
respond with  it.  She  was  refrac- 
tory so  far  as  she  dared,  and  gave  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  officers 
set  over  her ;  but  after  a  time  of 
intercourse  with  her  unofficial  vis- 
itor, she  became  a  totally  changed 
being — gentle,  obedient,  and  deeply 
grateful  to  those  whom  she  found, 
to  her  utter  amazement,  were  real- 
ly anxious  to  help  and  comfort 
her.  Never  before  in  all  the  years 
of  her  miserable  life  had  this  poor 
forlorn  outcast  known  what  it  was 
to  meet  with  pity  or  kindness  from 
her  fellow-creatures,  and  the  first 
touch  of  human  sympathy  fell  on 
the  hard  defiance  of  her  despairing 
darkened  spirit  like  a  ray  of  warm 
sunshine  on  ice  that  binds  im- 
prisoned waters.  Very  soon  she 
yielded  to  the  yearning  that,  as  we 
have  said,  arises  in  hours  of  soli- 
tary confinement,  to  pour  out  to 
some  friendly  listener  the  mournful 
secrets  of  the  past,  and  the  whole 
black  record  of  a  most  hopeless 
existence  was  revealed  in  her  own 
simple  uncouth  language. 

"  I  never  had  no  home,"  she  be- 
gan, "  no,  nor  yet  a  friend — never, 
never.  I've  been  full  of  trouble 
and  misery  all  my  days,  and  there 
was  never  any  one — man  or  woman, 
rich  or  poor — to  hold  out  a  hand  to 
me,  and  help  me  struggle  out  of  it. 
They  wouldn't  even  let  me  alone, 
but  they  used  to  knock  me  about 
and  force  me  to  thieve  and  fight 
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for  them,  and  then  they  made  off 
and  left  me  to  be  caught  by  the 
police  and  locked  up.      The  first 
kind  words  as  any  one  ever  spoke 
to  me  have  been  in  this  here  pri- 
son."    Then  she  went  on  and  told 
all  her  history,  which  we  retail  in 
fewer  words.   It  was  true  to  the  let- 
ter that  she  had  never  had  a  home. 
Her  father  had  been  a  street  musi- 
cian, and  her  mother  spent  all  her 
time  wandering  from  place  to  place 
hawking  anything  she  could  find 
to  sell.  "  Hawking  "  in  that  class  is 
very  well  known  to  be  a  scarcely 
concealed  pretence  for  begging  or 
stealing  whenever  the  opportunity 
presents  itself.  At  night  the  family 
retired  to  any  one  of  the  low  lodg- 
ing-houses   in   the   East    End   of 
London  which  had  room  for  them  ; 
and  when  the  pence  failed  for  even 
that  uninviting  shelter,  they  slept 
in  a  railway  arch  or  under  some 
empty   truck    in   a   siding   where 
they  escaped  notice.    Never,  in  her 
earlier  years,  did  hapless  No.  12 
know  what  it  was  to  lay  her  head 
in  any  more  decent  sleeping-place 
than  the  common  room  of  one  of 
those  terrible  dens  where  men  and 
women  of  the  most  degraded  class 
are  herded  together.      Even  such 
semblance  of  care  and  protection 
as  a  father  and  mother  so  circum- 
stanced could   give   her  was   not 
long  retained  by  the  unfortunate 
girl.    Her  father  was  an  inveterate 
drunkard  :  he  started  on  his  street 
round  one  day  in  his  usual  health, 
and  before  night  fell  he  was  found 
dead  from  suffocation  after  a  drink- 
ing-fit,  in  which  some  ill-bestowed 
shilling  had  enabled  him  to  indulge. 
His  wife,  if  such  she  was,  did  not 
protract  the  period  of  mourning 
for  him.  Very  speedily  she  annexed 
another  protector ;  and  she  seems 
after  that  to  have  abandoned  all 
care  for  her  child,  so  that  it  made 
very  little   difference   to   No.    12 
when   the   close   of   her   mother's 
career  came  as   suddenly  as  that 


of  her  father.     After  a  cold  win- 
ter's night,  when  the  woman  and 
her  so-called  husband  had  not  the 
means  of  paying  even  for  leave  to 
sit  up  in  the  lodging-house  kitchen, 
which   is   sometimes    granted    to 
those  who  cannot  afford  a  bed,  she 
was   discovered    lying   across   his 
feet  stone  dead  from  exposure  in 
the  street.      Thenceforward  there 
existed  no  one  on  earth  from  whom 
No.  12  could  claim  support  or  pro- 
tection.     Her  first  imprisonment 
took  place  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
— the  punishment  of  a  theft  from  a 
shop,  not  by  any  means  her  earliest. 
The  result  of  this  sentence  was, 
however,    to    give    her   the    best 
chance  of  rescue  from  evil  her  sad 
destiny  had  ever  afforded  her.    She 
was  sent  to  a  reformatory.   It  must 
to  some  extent  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage to  her,  as  she  there  learned 
to  read,  though  imperfectly  enough. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  as  if 
any  effective  moral  influence  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  for 
it   is   certain  that   she  came  out 
from  that  quasi  prison  after  a  not 
very  long  detention,  with  her  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  as  entirely  dis- 
torted as  they  had  always  been. 
She  was  sent  by  the  managers  of 
the  institution  to  a  farmhouse  to 
act  as  "general  servant"  (slavey, 
she  would  have  termed  it)  to  the 
farmer's    wife.       Her    tenure    of 
this  respectable  employment  came 
quickly  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 
She  had  been  sent  out  one  fine  day 
into  the  fields,   and  being  struck 
with  surprise  and  enthusiasm  at  the 
sight  of  wild  flowers  actually  grow- 
ing, so  unlike  the  faded  nosegays 
she  had  seen  in  the  London  streets, 
she  remained  there  gathering  them 
long  past  the  time  when  she  had 
been  ordered  by  her  mistress  to 
return.     It  was  probably  the  first 
innocent  employment  on  which  she 
had  ever  voluntarily  been  engaged, 
and  the  farmer's  wife  punished  her 
for  it  by  instant  dismissal.     No. 
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12  was  sent  back  alone  into  the 
London  streets  with  the  very  few 
shillings  in  her  pocket  which  con- 
stituted the  wages  she  had  earned. 
With  these  she  proudly  engaged  a 
room  for  herself,  child  as  she  still 
was ;  and  having  made  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  a  woman  who 
lived  opposite,  she  inquired  of  her 
whether  she  knew  of  any  situa- 
tion vacant  for  a  "slavey."  After 
various  tentative  experiences  she 
drifted  into  a  house  of  very  bad 
character.  Happily  a  stand-up 
tight  with  one  of  the  inmates 
caused  her  to  be  ignominiously 
cast  out  of  it,  and  from  thence  she 
went  to  serve  in  a  public-house. 

That  was  the  end  of  all  dim 
efforts  at  honest  living.  She  was 
by  that  time  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  she  very  speedily  took  the 
last  fatal  step  in  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion, not  even  prompted  thereto 
by  any  personal  affection.  No  one 
tried  to  protect  or  save  her ;  no 
one  told  her  that  there  were  sin  and 
misery  in  a  shameless  life  on  the 
streets,  and  to  that  she  passed 
hardly  knowing  what  she  did.  In 
that  terrible  existence  she  re- 
mained. It  was  varied  only  by 
perpetual  imprisonments, —  some- 
times for  assault — she  had  a  tierce 
temper,  which  she  never  dreamt  of 
controlling ;  very  often  for  theft ; 
occasionally  for  breaking  the  plate- 
glass  window  of  a  gin-palace.  So 
she  went  on  from  one  condition 
of  wretchedness  to  another,  tossed 
like  a  hapless  piece  of  driftwood 
on  the  waves  of  this  troublesome 
world; — beaten,  bruised  in  body  and 
mind ;  ill-treated,  knocked  down  by 
drunken  men  ; — dragged,  resisting 
and  half-intoxicated,  to  prison  by 
the  police,  feeling  that  every  one 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact 
was  her  enemy  ;  suffering  continual 
pain  and  privation,  from  which  she 
knew  no  way  of  escape,  save  by 
that  which  better-instructed  persons 
held  to  be  error  and  wickedness. 


Worn  with  the  struggle  against  her 
bitter  fate,  at  length  she  found  her- 
self flung  inside  the  walls  of  our 
prison.  It  certainly  seemed  as  if 
hers  was  as  desperate  a  case  for 
the  possibility  of  moral  improve- 
ment as  had  ever  come  under  the 
notice  of  chaplain  or  visitor,  yet 
they  could  not  feel  that  it  was  by 
any  means  hopeless.  It  was  so 
evident  that  after  she  left  the  re- 
formatory this  poor  woman  never 
had  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  in  all 
her  trampled  -  down  existence,  of 
rising  to  higher  and  purer  hopes 
than  those  involved  in  the  passion 
of  the  moment,  or  of  learning  any 
other  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  than  that  which  brought 
greater  or  less  misery  to  herself. 
The  extraordinary  change  which 
took  place  in  her  demeanour  and 
conduct  when  she  realised  that  she 
was  indeed  no  longer  to  be  left 
friendless  and  unpitied,  justified 
the  hopes  which  were  soon  enter- 
tained that  she  would  do  well  in 
the  new  position  of  honest  and 
honourable  living  which  was  pre- 
pared for  her  acceptance  on  her 
discharge  from  jail.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  these  hopes  will 
be  realised  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  close  with  so  sad  a 
history,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
relieve  the  gloom  of  our  preceding 
pages  by  a  brief  account  of  one  of 
the  strangest,  as  well  as  the  most 
comical,  little  personages  who  ever 
came  under  the  grave,  quiet  au- 
thority of  the  prison  warders,  and 
whose  case  was,  above  all  others, 
difficult  to  deal  with,  so  far  as  the 
moral  law  was  concerned.  She 
was  a  diminutive  elderly  woman, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  vivacity 
and  cleverness,  and  the  keenest 
of  black  eyes,  which  sparkled  with 
malicious  amusement  whenever  she 
succeeded  in  perplexing  the  officers 
by  some  odd  proceeding.  She  had 
a  certain  air  of  refinement  piercing 
through  even  the  coarse  convict 
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garb,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  per- 
son of  considerable  education.  She 
was  always  extremely  cheerful, 
and  talked  volubly  and  freely  with 
the  prison  visitor,  who  alone  was 
allowed  to  converse  privately  with 
her.  It  was  plain  that  she  had 
known  society  of  a  very  different 
grade  from  most  of  her  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  it  might  even  have 
been  inferred  from  her  manner 
that  she  had  been  in  some  capacity 
at  Court,  or  at  least  had  managed 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  that  exclusive  sphere, 
for  she  would  insist,  most  inappro- 
priately, on  treating  her  visitor  to 
royal  honours.  Never  did  she 
approach  that  individual  without 
making  three  profound  curtsies 
at  different  stages  of  the  advance, 
and  invariably  retired  backward 
from  the  august  presence,  with  the 
same  elaborate  ceremony.  Appar- 
ently she  had  travelled  much  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  when  she  was  get- 
ting the  worst  of  an  ethical  argu- 
ment with  her  visitor,  and  she  was 
desirous  of  changing  the  subject  of 
conversation,  she  burst  into  a  tor- 
rent of  French  on  a  totally  differ- 
ent theme,  and  spoke  it  faultlessly 
with  an  admirable  Parisian  accent. 
Who  she  was,  whence  she  came, 
and  whither  she  went,  when,  re- 
fusing all  help  in  the  most  inde- 
pendent manner,  she  disappeared 
outside  the  prison  gates  on  her 
discharge,  could  never  be  elicited 
from  her  by  any  means  whatever. 
She  was,  however,  open  as  the 
day  respecting  the  offence  which 
had  brought  her  within  the  grasp 
of  the  law.  She  described  it 
minutely  —  first  emphasising  the 
fact  that  she  considered  it  a  most 
proper  and  virtuous  proceeding. 
She  had  broken  into  a  house,  she 
said,  when  the  family  were  at 
church,  and  had  taken  therefrom 
some  valuable  property,  with  which 
she  was  comfortably  departing 
when,  unfortunately,  a  contemp- 


tible spy  had  not  only  watched 
her  clever  proceedings,  but  was 
actually  base  enough  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  police.  The  cool 
self-satisfaction  with  which  she 
related  this  daring  theft  is  quite 
indescribable. 

As  it  was  the  duty  of  the  prison 
visitor  to  try  and  bring  her  to  a 
better  mind,  some  allusion  was 
naturally  made  to  the  Eighth 
Commandment ;  upon  which  she 
said,  with  a  slightly  supercilious 
smile,  that  she  was  perfectly  cog- 
nisant of  that  injudicious  enact- 
ment, and  entirely  disapproved  of 
it.  It  was,  she  affirmed,  illogical, 
improper,  unjust,  and  no  sensible 
person  would  pay  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  it.  She  then  proceeded 
to  prove  the  moral  obligation  she 
had  been  under  to  commit  this 
burglary.  Her  mode  of  reasoning 
showed  that  she  must  have  been 
consorting  with  Socialists  and 
Communists,  probably  in  France 
as  well  as  in  England. 

"The  matter  is  perfectly  simple," 
she  said;  "those  people  whose 
house  I  entered  —  through  the 
window — and  from  whom  I  took 
(stealing  is  a  very  vulgar  word) 
some  trumpery  articles,  were  ex- 
tremely wealthy  ;  they  had  every- 
thing they  could  desire  in  the 
world,  and  more  a  great  deal  than 
they  required,  while  I  had  nothing 
— not  even  on  that  particular  day 
the  means  of  providing  myself  with 
comfortable  meals ;  it  was  per- 
fectly right  and  proper,  therefore, 
that  I  should  avail  myself  of  their 
superfluity.  Why  should  they 
have  more  than  they  needed 
and  I  nothing  ?  It  would  have 
been  more  suitable,  indeed,  if  I 
could  have  remained  long  enough 
to  make  a  just  division  of  the 
whole  property  between  myself 
and  them ;  my  only  blunder  was 
in  not  being  a  little  more  sharp 
and  careful,  so  as  to  evade  those 
infamous  policemen,  who  will  oc- 
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cupy  themselves  pertinaciously 
with  the  affairs  of  other  people." 

When  the  old  woman  arrived  at 
this  point  in  her  discourse,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  her  listener  to 
take  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
the  transaction,  but  it  was  only 
received  by  her  with  a  patronising 
smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  with 
which  she  dismissed  the  argument. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  perceive  that 
these  are  your  principles,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  shared  by  a  few  per- 
sons who  hold  to  the  old  traditions ; 
but  I  have  been  assured  by  those 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  people 
really  at  heart,  that  they  are  obso- 
lete, quite  obsolete ;  there  is  a  good 
time  coming  when  there  will  be  a 
very  different  distribution  of  pro- 
perty,"— then  she  nodded  her  head 
significantly,  and  hinted  that  so 
well-informed  a  person  as  the  visi- 
tor must  doubtless  be  quite  aware 
of  the  probable  unpleasant  destina- 
tion of  the  rich  in  a  future  state. 

This  provoking  old  personage 
was  certainly  a  most  peculiar 
specimen  of  a  prisoner.  She  took 
all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  her 
position,  even  the  uninviting  diet 
which  is  usually  much  deplored,  in 
the  most  airy  and  cheerful  manner 
imaginable.  She  effectually  baffled 
any  attempt  at  the  improvement 
of  her  mind  and  morals.  Some 
steps  were  taken  at  the  time  of 
her  release  to  give  her  facilities 
for  gaining  an  honest  living,  but 
there  was  not  much  reason  to  hope 
that  she  would  really  avail  herself 
of  them.  It  was  evident  that  she 
intended  to  continue  her  system  of 
profiting  by  other  people's  super- 
fluities;  and  as  she  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  it  seemed  probable 
that  she  would  end  her  days  during 
some  long  term  of  penal  servitude. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
few  instances  we  have  now  given, 
do  not  represent  the  gravest  per- 
plexities with  which  the  appointed 
visitor  to  a  prison  has  to  contend. 


There  are  others  much  more  seri- 
ous, as  well  as  more  sorrowful,  on 
which  we  have  not  yet  touched; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  work,  we  must  repeat 
our  conviction  that  the  employ- 
ment of  efficient  voluntary  workers 
is  the  only  means  whereby  our 
prisons  could, — in  addition  to  their 
present  use  as  mere  places  of 
punishment, — become  also  active 
agencies  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  criminal  classes.  The  police- 
court  missions  and  prisoners'  aid 
societies,  which  are  established  in 
most  large  towns,  deserve  all  credit 
for  the  amount  of  good  work  they 
succeed  in  accomplishing ;  but  they 
can  only  reach  the  criminal  after 
his  release,  when  the  first  breath 
of  recovered  freedom  acts  like  a 
sort  of  intoxication  on  his  senses, 
and  renders  him  too  often  imper- 
vious to  all  but  the  wild  desire  to 
rush  away  into  the  old  lawless  life 
with  the  boon  companions  who  are 
generally  waiting  at  the  prison 
gate  to  welcome  him  back  to  their 
ranks.  These  agencies  meet  him 
at  a  great  disadvantage  ;  but  it  is 
very  different  when  he  is  under 
the  sobering  influence  of  a  long 
imprisonment,  when  the  advice 
and  instruction  given  to  him  are 
matured  by  reflection  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  cell,  and  when  definite 
arrangements  can  be  made  before- 
hand for  starting  him  on  a  better 
way  of  life  immediately  on  his  dis- 
charge. We  have  been  the  more 
anxious  to  ventilate  this  question 
of  prison  improvement  because 
there  seems  reason  to  hope,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  necessity  for 
an  organisation  of  free  volunteer 
workers  is  making  itself  felt  at 
headquarters,  and  that  the  dread 
naturally  existing  in  the  minds  of 
the  jail  authorities  respecting  so 
great  an  innovation  of  established 
rule,  may  gradually  be  overcome  by 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  great 
interests  involved  in  the  question. 
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LADY     BABY. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. THE    "BLUE-BELLS. 


I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore.' 


"  I  DON'T  believe  a  woard  of  it," 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  standing 
with  the  open  telegram  in  his 
hand.  "Drowned?  Eh?  What's 
drowned  ?  Who's  drowned  ?  I've 
heard  of  men  drowning ;  but  as  for 
drowned  mines,  it  altogether  beats 
me.  Eh?  What's  it  all  aboot  ?" 

"  Papa,"  said  Lady  Baby,  who, 
curiously  enough,  felt  more  re- 
lieved than  aghast,  "I  think  it 
means  that  the  sea  has  somehow 
or  other  got  into  the  mines." 

"Which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  mines  are  swamped,"  said 
Nicky,  who  on  the  whole  was  the 
most  practical  member  of  the 
family. 

"  Swamped  ?  Nonsense  !  Why 
can't  they  get  the  water  out  again 
by  the  way  it  came  in  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Nicky, 
— "  perhaps  they  can ;  but  this 
telegram  looks  ugly.  Captain 
John  wouldn't  telegraph  without 
reason." 

"  No,  I  suppose  he  wouldn't, — 
not  that  telegraphing  at  all  is  much 
good.  Surely  Captain  John  can 
manage  the  pumping  out,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  without  me." 

"But,"  said  Nicky,  "there  may 
be  the  whole  sea  to  pump  out,  in 
which  case " 

"In  which  case,"  said  Lord 
Kippendale,  testily,  "I  certainly 
should  not  be  of  more  use  than 
he." 

No  one  quite  grasped  what  really 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
case  suggested  by  Nicky.  They 
were  all  rather  stunned  and  stu- 
pefied, and  on  the  whole  more 
bewildered  than  panic-stricken. 


Gullyscoombe  and  the  Gullys- 
coombe  mines  had  always  been 
such  a  distant  thing  to  their  minds, 
that  it  was  impossible  in  one  mo- 
ment to  realise  the  full  weight  of 
what  had  happened,  or  even  thor- 
oughly to  understand  it.  With 
the  exception  of  Lord  Kippendale, 
they  none  of  them  had  so  much  as 
seen  closely  a  mine  of  any  sort ; 
and  if  Agnes  or  Lady  Baby  had 
been  asked  off-hand  for  their  defi- 
nition of  the  article,  they  probably 
would  have  described  it  in  a  general 
sort  of  way  as  a  hole  in  the  ground 
which  occasionally  collapsed  and 
occasionally  exploded,  and  where 
unfortunate  miners  sometimes  got 
suffocated  and  sometimes  got  their 
necks  broken.  Also  they  under- 
stood that  mining  as  an  occupa- 
tion was  dirty  and  untidy  work, 
but  exceedingly  lucrative  to  the 
people  on  whose  estates  these  un- 
tidy holes  were  situated.  To  both 
Agnes  and  Lady  Baby  it  appeared 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
get  the  water  out  of  the  hole  by 
the  way  it  had  gone  in. 

"  And  they  seem  to  expect  an 
answer,"  said  Lord  Kippendale, 
taking  up  the  telegram  again; 
"they  ask  what  they  are  to  do, 
as  if  I  could  tell  them  !  I  have 
never  known  Captain  John  to  be 
so  helpless  before, — holloa  !  "  and 
he  stopped  short  suddenly,  and 
stared  at  the  paper;  "the  tele- 
gram isn't  from  Captain  John  at 
all,  it's  from  one  of  the  foremen. 
What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? " 

What  indeed  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  it?  they  all  asked  them- 
selves, with  a  distinct  increase  of 
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alarm.  This  was  the  first  question 
to  be  settled,  and  now  that  it  was 
suggested,  Lord  Kippendale  was 
on  thorns  already  to  have  it  an- 
swered. An  inquiry  was  wired  to 
Gullyscoombe,  but  it  was  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  dinner  that 
the  butler  brought  in  another 
orange  envelope  on  a  salver. 

During  the  whole  afternoon 
Lord  Kippendale  had  shown  him- 
self loudly  confident  and  sanguine, 
but  his  hand  was  shaking  a  little 
as  he  cut  the  envelope.  They  all 
watched  him  intently  as  he  read, 
but  he  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the 
paper  when  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
looked  about  him  with  a  shocked 
and  perplexed  air.  The  others 
rose  instinctively,  and  asked, 
"What  is  it?  Is  it  from  Cap- 
tain John?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Earl,  "  it  is  not 
from  Captain  John.  Captain  John 
is  killed — drowned  in  the  mine." 
He  dropped  the  telegram  and  sank 
back  in  his  chair,  and  then  they 
all  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked 
helplessly  into  each  other's  faces. 

For  now  the  panic  had  seized 
them,  now  only  they  began  to  re- 
alise what  had  occurred.  Captain 
John's  death  was  something  far 
more  distinct  and  palpable  than 
the  swamping  of  all  the  mines  in 
Christendom.  This  brought  the 
blow  home  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  and  it  was  from  this 
moment  only  that  the  catastrophe 
began  to  be  recognised  as  such. 
Captain  John's  death  had  sup- 
plied the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  it. 

No  one  seemed  inclined  to  finish 
dinner,  and  presently  they  were 
all  in  the  drawing-room,  a  little 
pale,  a  little  agitated,  some  of  them 
subdued  and  others  excited,  giving 
out  opinions,  making  suggestions, 
surmising,  commenting,  and  throw- 
ing out  questions,  as  people  do  in 
these  moments  of  bewilderment, 


without  stopping  to  wait  for  the 
answers. 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  they 
have  all  lost  their  heads  without 
Captain  John,"  said  Lord  Kippen- 
dale, desperately  pacing  the  room. 
"  I  am  not  a  mining  engineer,  but 
I  shall  have  to  send  one  down,  I 
suppose.  Something  will  have  to 
be  done,  and  I  shall  have  to  see 
Reid"  (Reid  was  Lord Kippendale's 
man  of  business).  "  Good  heavens  ! 
there  will  be  no  end  of  a  bother. 
Craigtoun,  see  that  a  groom  is 
mounted  immediately — there  will 
be  half-a-dozen  telegrams  to  send 
off;  and  look  here,  some  of  you 
girls  come  and  help  me,"  and 
seizing  on  a  lighted  bedroom 
candle,  Lord  Kippendale  dashed 
off  to  his  writing-room,  and  be- 
came almost  happy  in  inditing 
telegraphic  messages,  for  telegraph- 
ing was  ever  to  him  a  congenial 
occupation. 

There  was  nothing  like  con- 
nected conversation  or  social  inter- 
course that  evening;  the  butler 
was  discussing  matters  with  the 
upper  -  footman  in  the  servants' 
hall,  and  had  forgotten  to  have 
the  lamps  taken  to  the  writing- 
room.  Lord  Kippendale  sat  scrib- 
bling by  the  light  of  one  candle ; 
and  by  the  light  of  another  candle, 
Lady  Baby,  kneeling  before  an 
ottoman  which  she  was  using  as 
a  table,  and  feeling  her  brain  all 
in  a  whirl,  was  sending  peremptory 
messages  to  the  Gullyscoombe 
workmen  to  pump  the  water  from 
the  mines.  Maud  Epperton  was 
silently  and  deftly  laying  ready 
the  telegraph-forms,  while  her  face 
looked  quite  as  grave  as  that  of 
any  of  the  family;  and  in  the 
drawing-room  Nicky  sat  plunged 
in  gloom,  and  Agnes  gazed  towards 
him  as  if  for  comfort,  but  found 
none. 

Next  day  Mr  Reid  came.  He 
was  a  chronically  startled-looking 
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man,  owing  to  the  upward  and 
bristly  propensities  of  his  reddish 
hair.  He  looked  a  great  deal  more 
startled  than  usual  to-day,  and  his 
face  grew  very  long  as  he  examined 
the  Gullyscoombe  telegrams,  of 
which  there  had  been  several  more 
since  the  previous  night. 

"  It  looks  bad,  very  bad,"  said 
Reid. 

"Then  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  mines  are  lost  ? "  asked  the 
Earl,  who  would  have  preferred 
even  an  unfavourable  verdict  to 
this  nerve-trying  suspense. 

"My  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
worth  nothing,"  explained  Reid. 
"These  telegrams  look  bad,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  the  first 
shock  and  flurry  the  case  may  be 
taken  for  worse  than  it  is;  be- 
sides, the  gale  is  still  blowing,  and 
would  naturally  interfere  with  all 
attempts  at  rescue.  It  does  not 
seem  quite  clear,  either,  how  many 
of  the  mines  are  drowned." 

"No,"  said  Kippendale ;  "and 
it  would  be  too  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  they  were  all  three 
swamped  together." 

"But  they  were  all  in  connec- 
tion," observed  R/eid,  "  were  they 
not  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  so  I  understood." 

Mr  Reid  said  nothing,  but  looked 
one  degree  more  startled. 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  1  Am 
I  really  expected  to  go  down  there 
myself  and  ladle  out  the  water  1 " 

"  There  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  going  down  when  we  have 
the  engineer's  report;  that  is  the 
first  step.  As  I  understand  it, 
these  cases  differ  so  widely  in  each 
individual  instance,  and  depend  so 
entirely  upon  accidents  of  the  soil, 
that  no  one  but  a  mining  engineer 
can  pronounce  a  verdict.  But 
there  is  no  cause  for  premature 
despair." 

"  Despair  1  Oh,  you  don't  catch 
me  at  that.  The  sea  may  have 


locked  up  the  'Blue-bells,'  but  it 
can't  have  carried  away  all  the 
copper  at  Gullyscoombe,  you  know, 
Reid.  Though  neither  you  nor  I 
are  mining  engineers,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  of  that,  I  suppose,  eh  1 
The  biggest  tide  there  ever  was 
can't  have  washed  Gullyscoombe 
clean  of  copper." 

Mr  Reid  relaxed  into  a  smile, 
and  said  something  that  might 
pass  as  an  agreement ;  but  the 
smile  was  wavering  and  the  tone 
doubtful,  and  when  he  got  back 
to  his  office  his  hair  was  standing 
more  than  usually  on  end. 

There  passed  three  days  of  inac- 
tion and  waiting.  Lord  Kippen- 
dale fretted  and  fumed,  and  wished 
ten  times  a-day  that  he  had  gone 
to  Gullyscoombe  himself.  The  first 
brunt  of  the  shock  was  over  by 
this  time,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  settled  down  into  com- 
parative calm  ;  for  they  were  now 
at  that  treacherously  peaceful  stage 
when  the  edge  of  a  disagreeable 
surprise  is  passed,  and  when  ulti- 
mate consequences  are  not  yet  fore- 
seen. As  yet  these  consequences 
were  mere  visions  of  air;  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  taken 
hold  of  and  felt  as  a  palpable  re- 
sult of  the  catastrophe.  The  mines 
at  Gullyscoombe  were  drowned,  per- 
haps even  irretrievably  drowned, 
but  dinner  was  served  just  as  punc- 
tually at  Kippendale;  the  cream 
was  just  as  thick,  and  the  toast 
as  well  buttered  at  breakfast  as  it 
had  ever  been.  Of  course  there 
were  qualms  and  questionings  ;  but 
they  were  put  aside  as  being  pos- 
sibly uselessly  self-tormenting. 

At  last  came  Mr  Grey,  the  en- 
gineer, with  his  report.  It  was 
brief  to  cruelty ;  the  mines  were 
lost. 

"All? "  asked  Lord  Kippendale, 
standing  still  and  staring  hard  into 
the  face  of  Mr  Grey.  This  engi- 
neer was  a  man  who  had  inciden- 
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tally  been  employed  on  small  jobs 
atGullyscoombe,and  Lord  Kippen- 
dale  had  on  this  occasion  walked 
to  the  station  to  meet  him.  He 
was  a  middle-aged,  sensible  indi- 
vidual, without  the  shadow  of  a 
characteristic  about  him,  except 
just  that  he  was  middle-aged  and 
sensible.  "A1H  Do  you  mean 
that  all  are  lost — all  three  1 " 

"That  is  what  I  mean.  Your 
lordship  is  aware  that  the  three 
Blue-bell  mines  were  all  connected 
underground  ;  the  drowning  of  the 
one  necessarily  entails  the  drown- 
ing of  the  others." 

Lord  Kippendale  walked  on  for 
a  few  steps,  looking  like  a  man  who 
has  received  a  blow  on  the  head. 

"  How  was  it  1 "  he  said  at  last, 
slowly.  "  How  did  they  manage 
to  get  drowned  at  all  ? " 

"  The  old  story  —  incautious 
blasting." 

"  But  Captain  John  was  the 
most  cautious  Christian  alive." 

"  Yes ;  but  he  is  a  Choughshire 
man,  and  every  Choughshire  man 
with  a  pick  in  his  hand  and  a  good 
lode  before  his  eyes  is  a  match  for 
the  devil  in  the  matter  of  reckless 
daring.  It's  a  fever  with  them ; 
it  lies  in  the  blood.  I  have  known 
of  a  hundred  cases  in  point.  The 
men  tell  me  that  the  face  of  the 
roof  was  stuck  thick  with  the  rich- 
est copper  they  had  ever  cut,  and 
they  were  a  good  way  from  the 
water  yet.  Of  course  the  temp- 
tation was  great.  It  was  hard  to 
leave  it  untouched ;  a  little  more, 
and  then  only  a  little  more — that 
is  the  way  they  put  it.  Captain 
John  had  more  than  once  declared 
that  it  was  the  last  blast  he  would 
allow.  Unluckily,  he  allowed  just 
one  too  many." 

"  Is  there  any  life  lost  besides 
his  ? "  asked  Lord  Kippendale,  with 
a  shudder. 

"  No  ;  and  he  need  not  have  lost 
his,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  mad 


attempts  to  save  the  mine.  This 
is  how  it  wg,s,  Lord  Kippendale  ;  " 
and  Mr  Grey,  standing  still,  drew 
two  lines  on  the  gravel  with  his 
stick.  "  Your  lordship  is  aware 
that  the  passages  under  the  sea 
had  been  worked  already  to  a  dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
feet  below  high-water  mark.  Let 
us  call  this  first  line  high-water 
mark,  and  let  the  next  stand  for 
low-water  mark.  The  spot  where 
this  fatal  blast  took  place  lay  a 
little  distance — only  some  dozen 
yards — above  low-water  mark.  The 
tide  was  out  at  the  time,  but  was 
just  beginning  to  rise.  When, 
therefore,  it  became  evident  that 
the  blast  had  been  overcharged, 
and  that  the  roof  of  the  mine  was 
pierced,  the  water,  not  having  yet 
risen  to  this  spot,  did  not  burst  in 
immediately  in  a  volume,  but  be- 
gan by  sending  showers  from  the 
advancing  waves,  which  ran  very 
high  then,  for  you  must  remember 
that  this  was  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, when  the  gale  was  pretty 
nearly  at  its  highest.  The  rent 
in  the  roof  was  a  comparatively 
small  one,  and  it  appears  that 
Captain  John  entertained  some 
hopes  of  blocking  the  aperture 
before  the  tide  came  in.  At  the 
moment  of  the  first  alarm  he  was 
at  the  shaft-head.  The  cages  came 
up  full  of  men ;  they  had  given  up 
hope  at  once,  and  made  for  the 
cages  in  a  panic.  They  tell  me 
he  waited  quite  quietly  till  the 
last  man  had  disembarked,  and 
then  got  into  the  empty  cage  and 
gave  the  down-signal.  They  would 
have  refused  if  they  dared,  but 
they  had  always  been  mortally 
afraid  of  him ;  so  the  cage  was 
lowered.  At  the  last  moment, 
after  it  was  in  motion,  three  or 
four  of  the  most  reckless  jumped 
in  after  him.  Twenty  minutes 
later  the  up-signal  was  given,  and 
the  cage  came  up  with  all  but  the 
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Captain.  They  were  dripping  wet, 
and  they  said  that  the  Captain 
had  refused  to  follow  them.  The 
cage  was  lowered  again,  but  there 
was  no  signal,  and  it  came  up 
empty.  It  was  only  next  day  that 
the  body  was  recovered." 

Lord  Kippendale  was  angrily 
switching  off  the  heads  of  dande- 
lions, and  angrily  blinking  his  eye- 
lids. "I  —  I  never  thought  the 
old  fellow  was  such  a  fool,"  he 
angrily  observed.  "  Why,  it's  just 
about  suicide." 

"  Foolhardy,  unquestionably,  but 
his  madness  was  not  without  a 
touch  of  method.  It  is  even  ima- 
ginable that  under  normal  circum- 
stances his  rash  attempt  might 
have  succeeded.  But  it  is  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  times  in  a 
century  that  the  wind  blows  as  it 
did  on  Wednesday ;  consequently, 
the  rush  and  the  force  of  the  water 
were  such,  that  long  before  any- 
thing efficient  could  be  done  the 
sea  must  have  dashed  over  the 
aperture  and  torn  it  wide.  The 
crust  of  rock,  even  where  not 
broken,  was  naturally  weakened ; 
yards  and  yards  of  the  roof  must 
have  come  down.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  damage  extends  to 
far  below  low-water  mark." 

"Which  means?"  asked  Lord 
Kippendale,  staring  blankly  at  the 
two  lines  on  the  gravel. 

"  Which  means  simply  that  every 
shilling  spent  in  attempting  to  save 
the  'Blue-bells'  would  be  just  as  ad- 
vantageously laid  out  if  made  up 
into  paper  parcels  and  dropped  into 
the  sea.  The  miners  have  recog- 
nised this  fact,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  there  are  nothing 
but  long  faces  about.  It  is  really 
rather  appalling  to  contemplate 
how  many  men  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  that  blast." 

Lord  Kippendale  looked  away 
with  a  groan.  He  had  almost 


forgotten  that,  though  he  was  the 
chief  sufferer,  he  was  not  the 
only  one.  Then,  pulling  himself 
together,  he  began  to  ask  spas- 
modic questions — questions  which 
had  been  asked  already,  and 
answered  too,  but  which  the  en- 
gineer answered  again  with  pro- 
fessional patience  and  professional 
directness.  When  the  engine  was 
mentioned,  the  professional  man 
smiled  a  little. 

"  I  stopped  the  engine.  It  had 
been  working  at  high  pressure  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  the  water  had 
not  fallen  by  the  eighth  of  an  inch." 

"  And  yet  the  copper  is  there  !  " 
cried  Lord  Kippendale,  frantically; 
"tons  and  tons  of  it.  Copper  doesn't 
melt  like  sugar,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Yes,  it  is  there,"  replied  the 
engineer,  deferentially  but  drily; 
"tons  and  tons  of  it,  as  your 
lordship  says ;  but  you  will  never 
bring  another  ounce  of  it  to  grass. 
I  have  my  detailed  report  by  me, 
if  you  wish  to  have  it  submitted 
to  you," — Lord  Kippendale  made 
a  gesture  of  agonised  deprecation  ; 
— "  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mat- 
ter resolves  itself  into  the  four 
words  that  I  began  with :  the 
mines  are  lost." 

Again  Lord  Kippendale  walked 
on  unsteadily. 

"  Then,"  he  began,  speaking 
with  unwonted  slowness,  "what 
is  the  next  thing?" 

"  The  next  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  survey  the  rest  of  the  estate 
for  whatever  mineral  may  be  be- 
neath its  surface.  There  seems 
to  'be  a  very  general  belief  at 
Gullyscoombe  that  a  second  vein 
of  copper  does  exist,  and  that  it 
is  workable ;  but  my  time  was  so 
short,  and  my  investigation  so 
hurried,  that  I  failed  to  gather 
any  accurate  information  on  the 
subject." 

"  Well,  there  is  Swan's  copper, 
of  course,"  said  Lord  Kippendale, 
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speaking  still  like  a  man  half- 
dazed. 

"Christopher  Swan?" 

"  Yes.  How  do  you  happen 
to  know  his  name  ?  He  has  been 
dead  these  thirty  and  odd  years." 

"I  heard  his  name  at  Gullys- 
coombe.  When  I  explained  to 
them  that  the  ^Blue-bells '  were 
quite  as  dead  as  their  poor  old 
captain,  they  said  just  what  your 
lordship  has  said — '  Well,  there's 
always  Swan's  copper.'  And  then 
I  inquired  what  was  meant,  and 
they  told  me." 

"  I  thought  there  would  be  a 
way  out  of  it  somewhere,"  said 
Lord  Kippendale,  beginning  to 
pluck  up  a  little  of  his  spirit. 
"We'll  transplant  the  machinery, 
and  open  the  new  vein,  and  call 
it  Wheal  Swan ;  upon  my  word,  we 
will.  Yes,  that's  the  very  name — 
Wheal  Swan.  Capital  idea  that ! 
eh?"  and  Lord  Kippendale,  very 
much  tickled  at  his  own  inspira- 
tion, indulged  in  a  genuine  laugh  ; 
and  there  is  no  saying  whether, 
in  that  hopeful  moment,  he  did 
not  prophetically  see  the  pickaxes 
gleam,  and  prophetically  hear  the 
buckets  swing  in  that  newly  chris- 
tened Wheal  Swan  of  the  future. 


Mr  Grey  did  not  seem  nearly 
as  much  tickled  by  Lord  Kippen- 
dale's  idea  as  was  Lord  Kippen- 
dale himself. 

"  Does  your  lordship  not  think," 
he  observed  respectfully,  "that 
before  we  make  up  our  minds 
about  cooking  our  hare,  we  had 
better  first  catch  it?" 

"  Bless  me  !  that  can't  be  very 
hard  surely ;  every  one  seems 
pretty  certain  that  Swan's  copper 
is  there." 

"Yes;  but  every  one  seems 
equally  uncertain  as  to  where  it 
should  be  looked  for.  As  I  told 
your  lordship,  I  have  hitherto 
failed  to  ascertain  anything  be- 
yond— 

"  Yes,  yes,  so  you  told  me ;  but 
that's  no  reason  why  you  should 
go  on  failing.  If  the  thing  has 
ever  been  there,  it's  there  still, 
unless  the  pixies  have  wished  it 
away.  It  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  and  money.  I  shall  go 
down  by  to-night's  mail.  I  have 
had  enough  of  sitting  here  with 
my  hands  tied,  and  getting  infor- 
mation in  spoonfuls." 

And  accordingly,  that  same 
evening  Lord  Kippendale  started 
for  Gullyscoombe. 


CHAPTER   XIX. — MAUD    MAKES    HERSELF   USEFUL. 


The  whole  party  came  to  the 
doorsteps  to  see  Lord  Kippendale 
off,  gazed  rather  sadly  after  the 
departing  carriage,  and  retreated 
rather  silently  from  the  door  when 
it  had  disappeared.  As  Maud  Ep- 
perton  was  in  the  act  of  turning, 
she  perceived  that  Lord  Germaine 
was  hovering  about  undecidedly, 
while  his  eyes,  wistful  and  inter- 
rogative, were  fixed  upon  her 
face. 

"  Have  you  any  books  to  ar- 
range in  the  library?"  he  diffident- 
ly inquired.  "  Or  don't  you  think 


that  the  flowers  in  the  dining-room 
want  changing  ? " 

"  I — I  don't  think  so  ;  I  am  not 
quite  sure,"  said  Maud,  a  little 
incoherently.  "  I  have  to  see 
about  something  in  my  room  first," 
and  without  looking  into  his  face 
she  turned  and  mounted  the  stairs. 
She  mounted  slowly  until  she  was 
out  of  sight ;  but  once  in  the  long 
passage  above  she  broke  into  a  run, 
and  with  one  panic-stricken  look 
across  her  shoulder,  flew  swiftly 
along  till  she  reached  her  own 
door,  which  having  entered,  she 
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hastily  closed  and  locked,  almost 
as  though  she  feared  that  Ger- 
maine  would  follow  even  here. 

"  It  must  not  be — it  must  not 
be,"  she  panted,  sinking  on  to  a 
chair.  "  It  cannot  be  now ;  I 
must  wait." 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Maud  had  flown  thus  to  the  privacy 
of  her  room.  For  the  last  few 
days  she  had  been  cpntinually  on 
the  strain,  and  it  had  taken  all 
her  ingenuity  to  avoid  those  tete-a- 
tetes  with  Germaine  which  former- 
ly she  had  been  equally  ingenious 
in  contriving.  For,  the  first  ex- 
citement of  the  catastrophe  having 
subsided,  it  had  become  patent  to 
Maud  that  Germaine,  in  the  guile- 
lessness  of  his  twenty-three-year- 
old  heart,  fully  intended  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  their  last  dis- 
course exactly  where  it  had  been 
dropped.  The  idea  that  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  were  to  be 
in  any  way  changed  by  reason  of 
the  catastrophe,  appeared  not  to 
have  dawned  in  his  mind.  But  it 
had  dawned  long  since  in  the  mind 
of  Maud.  Of  all  the  people  at 
present  dwelling  under  the  roof  of 
Kippendale,  Maud  was  the  one  to 
whom  the  news  of  the  drowned 
mines  had  brought  the  greatest  dis- 
may, and  who  most  accurately  and 
painfully  appreciated  the  calamity 
and  its  possible  consequences.  Ger- 
maine, Lady  Baby,  even  the  elder 
members  of  the  family,  with  their 
large-minded  and  light-hearted  ig- 
norance of  everything  in  the  nature 
of  business  matters,  were  spared 
much  mental  torture ;  but  Maud 
was  not  light  -  hearted,  she  was 
cool-headed  and  clear-sighted,  and 
even  before  the  advent  of  the 
engineer  with  his  report,  the  plain 
word  ruin  had  commended  itself 
to  her  most  careful  consideration. 

Now  it  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  a  woman  is  absolutely 
heartless  and  entirely  worldly,  be- 
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cause  she  very  distinctly  sees  how 
foolish  it  would  be  for  a  penniless 
girl  to  pledge  her  faith  to  a  ruined 
man;  it  only  implies  that  she  is 
very  sensible.  And  in  this  way 
Maud  was  sensible.  Until  some 
light  fell  on  the  future  of  Germaine, 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  listen  to  his  addresses.  This 
state  of  uncertainty  could  not  last 
long,  and  absolutely  her  only  course 
now  was  to  adopt  the  tactics  of 
evasion.  But  it  was  a  harassing 
course,  and  soon,  to  her  horror,  she 
perceived  that  it  was  telling  upon 
her  complexion.  For  it  brought 
strained  attention  and  sad  brood- 
ings  and  conflicting  emotions  in  its 
train,  generally  ending  in  a  bad 
headache,  or  in  an  ever-recurring 
nightmare  in  which  she  saw  her- 
self as  a  pauper  peeress,  darning 
the  silk  stockings  of  half-a-dozen 
pauper  children  with  useless  titles 
tacked  on  to  their  names.  Unless 
this  sort  of  thing  was  cut  short  very 
soon,  Maud  knew  quite  well  that 
the  last  gloss  of  her  youth  would 
be  gone.  The  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty  appeared  to  lie  in  flight ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
temporary  withdrawal  from  the 
scene  would  relieve  the  worst  of 
the  tension.  But  here  two  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves.  In 
the  first  place,  Maud  did  not  know 
how  to  effect  a  flight  without  ap- 
pearing to  abandon  her  friends  in 
their  trouble;  indeed,  one  faint 
suggestion  as  to  departure  dropped 
by  her  had  been  so  vehemently 
protested  against  that  she  was 
silenced.  And  in  the  second  place, 
— ah  yes  !  it  was  this  second  place 
that  after  all  was  the  rub, — in  the 
second  place,  where,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  homeless  and  penni- 
less in  this  wide  world,  where  was 
Maud  to  fly  to  ? 

Sitting  in  her  room  to-night,  she 
passed   the   entire   string   of    her 
acquaintances  in  review ;  but   at 
2  X 
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each  member  of  the  imaginary 
procession  as  it  marched  past  she 
despondently  shook  her  head.  It 
was  the  worst  possible  moment  for 
offering  visits  in  any  quarter.  At 
this  stage  of  the  season  country- 
houses  were  empty,  and  town- 
houses  were  packed  to  their  last 
available  inch.  No ;  rack  her  brain 
as  she  liked,  Maud  could  think  of 
no  roof  under  which  she  might 
propose  to  lay  her  head.  There 
was  always  Brackton,  of  course, 
but  that  meant  despair — despair 
and  an  unpaid  rent  next  quarter. 
But  problems  of  this  sort  are 
occasionally  solved  overnight. 

Soon  after  luncheon  next  day 
Lady  Euphrosyne  was  announced. 
She  had  come  over  to  pay  a  visit, 
half  of  condolence  and  half  of  in- 
quiry. Reports  of  the  family  mis- 
fortune had,  of  course,  reached  her, 
but  they  were  hazy  and  contradic- 
tory, and  Lady  Euphrosyne  could 
not  rest  until  she  had  learnt  the 
truth.  There  was  also  a  second 
point  on  which  her  soul  was  plung- 
ed in  perplexing  doubt,  a  doubt 
composed  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
the  combination  of  this  general 
incertitude  turned  her  normal 
composure  into  tremulous  agita- 
tion. 

Lady  Baby  and  Maud  were  both 
in  the  drawing-room.  At  the  sound 
of  the  visitor's  name,  Lady  Baby's 
face  grew  rather  white,  but  she  ad- 
vanced with  resolution  to  do  her 
duty  as  hostess. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that  your 
father  is  gone,"  said  Lady  Euphro- 
syne, retaining  the  small  limp 
hand  rather  longer  than  was  her 
wont,  while  her  faint  eyes  gazed 
almost  eagerly  into  the  girl's  face. 
"  I  suppose  he  had  to  go  about  this 
wretched  mine  business ;  I  hope, 
I  really  hope  that  matters  may  not 
be  so  bad  as  they  appear."  This 
was  expressed  with  an  approach  to 
fervour  so  obviously  genuine  that 


both  Maud  and  Lady  Baby  gazed 
in  surprise.  "  Of  course,  I  could 
not  keep  away  when  I  heard  such 
bad  news,"  went  on  Lady  Euphro- 
syne, still  scrutinising  the  face  be- 
fore her;  "  I  made  a  point  of  driv- 
ing over,  even  though  half  my 
correspondence  has  been  left  un- 
answered. I  felt  far  too  anxious 
to  sit  at  my  writing-table.  And 
then  as  to  Peter;  I  am  devoured 
by  anxiety  about  Peter — I  cannot 
imagine  what  has  taken  him  from 
home  so  suddenly;  but  no  doubt 
you  can  enlighten  me  1 " 

"Is  Sir  Peter  not  at  Noles- 
worth  1 "  The  question  was  put  by 
Maud.  Lady  Baby  said  nothing, 
but  her  great  blue  eyes  were  de- 
vouring Lady  Euphrosyne's  face. 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  said  Lady  Eu- 
phrosyne ;  "he  went  off  in  the  most 
inexplicable  way — to  London,  it 
appears.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing pressing,  but  of  course  Frances 
knows  all  about  it.  Ah  !  "  with 
an  apparent  inspiration,  "  perhaps 
he  has  gone  on  special  service  1 
You  have  given  him  some  com- 
mission in  London  1  Has  he  not 
perchance  been  intrusted  with  the 
choice  of  an  artistic  bonnet  1 " 

Lady  Euphrosyne  did  not  often 
make  jokes,  arid  those  that  she  did 
make  were  rarely  successful. 

"  I  have  given  him  no  com- 
mission," said  Lady  Baby;  "  I— 

"No?  But  what  account  does 
he  give  of  himself  in  his  let- 
ters r 

For  one  minute  longer  Lady 
Baby  continued  to  stare  rather 
wildly  into  her  visitor's  face,  then 
abruptly  tearing  herself  away,  she 
turned  unceremoniously  and  burst 
from  the  room. 

Lady  Euphrosyne  looked  after 
her  in  such  agitation  that  she 
dropped  her  card -case.  As  she 
turned  to  pick  it  up,  Maud  Ep- 
perton  held  it  towards  her. 

"  Dear   Miss   Epperton,"  began 
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Lady  Euphrosyiie,  in  a  still  un- 
steady voice,  for  her  nerves  were 
very  far  from  having  regained  their 
balance,  "can  you  explain1?  What 
is  it  all  about  1  What  does  it  mean  ? 
This  conduct  is  so  exceedingly 
strange,  so  entirely  contrary  to  all 
custom." 

"  I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself," 
said  Maud,  thoughtfully  drawing 
her  black  brows  together.  Im- 
mersed as  she  had  been  in  her  own 
personal  dilemma,  Maud  had  never 
thought  of  puzzling  herself  over 
Sir  Peter's  prolonged  absence,  but 
at  Lady  Euphrosyne's  question  her 
curiosity  was  stirred. 

"What?"  cried  Lady  Euphro- 
syne — "  living  in  the  same  house 
with  her  ?  Do  you  know  nothing  ? 
Has  there  been  no  explanation  1 " 

"  Of  what  ? " 

"Why,  of  Peter's  departure. 
Has  there  been  any — any  little 
difference  between  them,  do  you 
think?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of;  and  I 
don't  think  the  rest  of  the  family 
know  any  more  than  I  do." 

"And  yet  it  is  quite  clear 
that  something  is  wrong  between 
them." 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
something  is  wrong,"  acquiesced 
Maud. 

"  I  wonder  that  her  father  has 
not  moved  in  the  matter — it  is  a 
week  now  since  Peter's  departure ; 
ah,  but,  to  be  sure,  what  a  week ! " 
cried  Lady  Euphrosyne,  answering 
herself — "it  must  indeed  have  been 
terrible  !  You  were  in  the  thick 
of  it,  of  course,  Miss  Epperton — you 
must  know  all  about  it ;  tell  me — 
it  is  only  natural  that  I  should  be 
concerned,  you  know — tell  me  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  misfortune  1 
Will  they  be— will  they  be— ab- 
solutely ruined  1 " 

"  I  trust  not,"  said  Maud,  quick- 
ly ;  "  but  I  fear,  I  fear  very  much, 
that  they  will  be  seriously  im- 


poverished,— at  any  rate  for  a 
time." 

"That  is  bad  enough,  quite  bad 
enough  !  "  cried  Lady  Euphrosyne, 
nervously  fingering  her  parasol. 
Maud  was  watching  her  curiously. 
"  Excuse  me,  Lady  Euphrosyne," 
she  said,  after  a  moment,  "  but, 
after  all,  it  cannot  affect  Sir  Peter 
very  much." 

"Not  affect  him?"  repeated 
Lady  Euphrosyne,  thrown  off  her 
guard.  "  Oh,  you  don't  know 
Peter.  Why,  a  misfortune  of  this 
sort  is  the  very  thing  to  bring  him 
back  to  her  feet, — supposing  that 
they  are  at  this  moment  estranged, 
as  I  have  every  reason  for  trust — 
for  believing,"  she  finished. 

Maud  said  nothing,  but  gazed 
with  an  expressionless  face  at  the 
carpet.  Lady  Euphrosyne  took 
instant  fright,  and  began  to  ask 
herself  what  she  had  said,  and 
whether  she  had  better  unsay  it, 
or  say  it  a  little  more  distinctly. 
For  a  minute  she  stood  quite  help- 
less before  Maud.  It  was  wonder- 
ful how  very  small  the  great  woman 
of  society  became  in  face  of  even 
this  trifling  emergency.  Her 
studies  of  life  had  been  all  in 
one  direction  ;  she  knew  the  right 
way  of  entering  and  leaving  a 
drawing  -  room  ;  she  could  have 
sent  in  a  roomful  of  mixed  guests 
to  dinner  without  giving  even  the 
most  susceptible  among  them  cause 
for  feeling  himself  slighted ;  but  as 
to  deciding  a  question  like  the  pre- 
sent, she  was  as  helpless  as  the 
most  inexperienced  bride  whom 
she  had  ever  assisted  through 
the  ordeal  of  her  first  dinner- 
party. 

"  Don't  you  see,"  she  tremulous- 
ly resumed,  having  come  to  a  sort 
of  wavering  conclusion  that  she 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and 
speaking,  therefore,  in  a  tone  of 
ostentatious  frankness — "don't  you 
see,  I  never  could  bring  myself 
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to  approve  of  this  engagement.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  marriage 
would  be  Peter's  undoing.  Peter, 
though  he  is  young  in  years,  has 
quite  the  ways  and  the  ideas  of  an 
older  man;  and  just  look  at  this 
child  with  her  sixteen  years — or  is 
it  seventeen  ?  And  her  wilful  ness 
and  her  whims  !  How  could  she 
possibly  make  him  happy  ?  Don't 
you  see  what  I  mean  ?  You  are 
so  sensible,  dear  Miss  Epperton. 
I  am  quite  sure  you  see  what  I 
mean." 

And  Maud  saw  what  she  meant ; 
in  fact  it  was  not  difficult  to  see. 
Lady  Euphrosyne's  pet  scheme  of 
keeping  Sir  Peter  unmarried  was 
an  open  secret  to  the  world.  And 
by  this  stage  of  the  conversation 
Miss  Epperton  saw  through  and 
through  the  experienced  woman 
of  society  opposite  her,  just  as 
though  she  had  been  a  figure  cut 
in  clear  glass.  For  a  moment  her 
beautiful  upper  lip  curled,  as  it 
were  in  faint  contempt ;  this  new 
suavity  of  Lady  Euphrosyne's  tone 
had  in  it  something  almost  sicken- 
ing; the  eager  glimmer  in  the  pale- 
blue  eyes  seemed  to  Maud  more 
repulsive  than  the  most  steely 
glance  that  had  ever  fallen  from 
them  to  confuse  and  confound  the 
most  luckless  blunderer  in  the 
mysteries  of  etiquette.  But  why  1 
Wherefore  ?  Maud  asked  herself 
rapidly,  even  as  she  mentally  re- 
coiled, whence  was  this  sugar- 
sweetness  taken  ?  From  what  was 
this  glimmer  struck  1  Obviously 
something  was  to  be  gained ;  was 
it  her  help  ?  Could  it  be  in  the 
character  of  an  instrument  that 
Lady  Euphrosyne  was  wooing  her 
thus  condescendingly  1  An  indig- 
nant answer  trembled  on  Maud's 
lips  ;  it  was  all  but  spoken,  when 
suddenly,  as  in  a  flash,  she  saw  her 
chance.  In  the  pale  -  blue  eyes 
before  her  she  read  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  last  night.  "  Keep 


friends  with  Lady  Euphrosyne," 
her  common-sense  said  within  her 
— "  keep  friends  with  Lady  Euph- 
rosyne ;  go  the  length,  if  necessary, 
of  letting  her  believe  that  she  has 
found  her  instrument.  Make  your- 
self, or  allow  her  to  fancy  that  you 
are  making  yourself  useful — either 
will  do,  and  here  is  thereof  you  want 
for  your  head.  Keep  your  wits 
together.  Of  what  good  will  it  be 
to  any  one — of  what  good  even  to 
your  friend  Lady  Baby — if  you 
flare  up  in  a  fine  flash  of  virtue, 
and  stamp  your  foot  at  Sir  Peter's 
step-mother  ?  "  All  this  passed 
through  Maud's  mind  very  quick- 
ly, and  instead  of  the  indignant 
words  which  had  trembled  on  her 
lips,  she  made  some  answer  evasive 
enough  to  soothe  her  own  con- 
science, yet  encouraging  enough  to 
induce  Lady  Euphrosyne  to  pro- 
ceed. And  Lady  Euphrosyne  did 
proceed,  as  Maud  had  rightly  sur- 
mised. What  the  elder  lady  chiefly 
yearned  for  at  this  critical  juncture 
was  a  confidante  on  whom  to  lean. 
Though  her  acquaintance  with  the 
girl  was  but  superficial,  yet  it  had 
existed  for  years.  And,  if  report 
spoke  true,  Miss  Epperton's  discre- 
tion and  skill  were  always  to  be 
counted  on. 

"And  don't  you  see,"  went  on 
Lady  Euphrosyne,  as  she  warmed 
to  this  idea — "  don't  you  see  that, 
of  course,  I  am  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  case? 
but  it  looks  so  rude  to  ask  point- 
blank — such  very  bad  taste — and 
there  is  nothing  I  abominate  so 
much  as  anything  in  bad  taste; 
cela  ne  se  fait  pas,  you  know." 

"If  you  are  very  anxious  about 
it,"  said  Maud,  quietly —  "and 
after  all,  you  have  a  right  to 
know  —  I  daresay  I  could  find 
out  for  you,  without  asking  point- 
blank.  I  suppose  that  would  be 
in  good  taste ;  cela  se  fait,  does  it 
not  ? " 
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The  question  was  put  with  that 
air  of  referring  to  the  decision  of 
a  final  court  that  Lady  Euphro- 
syne loved  so  dearly.  If  there 
was  a  slight  twitch  at  the  cor- 
ners of  Maud's  mouth,  Lady  Eu- 
phrosyne  did  not  see  it,  and  Maud 
knew  perfectly  well  that  she  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  that  twitch. 

"Naturally,  of  course,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  that," 
answered  Lady  Euphrosyne,  still 
with  that  unwonted  eagerness. 
She  had  quite  forgotten  to  be 
exhausted  to-day.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  be  met  thus  half-way  in  her 
wishes,  and  she  thought  she  must 
have  been  very  clever  to  have 
manoeuvred  so  quickly  to  this 
point.  "It  is  very  kind  of  you, 
Miss  Epperton,  to  undertake  it. 
I  am  sure  you  will  use  all  your 
tact  in — -procuring  me  the  infor- 
mation which,  as  you  justly  ob- 
serve, I  have,  of  course,  the  right 
to  possess.  I  have  always  heard 
that  you  have  a  great  deal  of  tact 
for  your  age."  For  a  moment 
the  tone  of  serene  patronage  re- 
appeared ;  but  Maud,  unlike  Lady 
Baby,  was  used  to  being  pa- 
tronised, and  she  could  bear  it 
quite  well.  "  And  if  there  is 
anything  decisive  to  be  communi- 
cated, you  might  send  me  a  little 
note,  or  come  over  to  see  me.  I 
shall  always  be  very  glad  to  see 
you,  Miss  Epperton.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  enough  of  you  in  Lon- 
don ;  I  must  try  and  manage  to 
see  more  of  you  in  future.  I  shall 
make  an  effort, — the  spectacle  of 
a  young  person  who  has  both  tact 
and  taste,  and  who  respects  les 
convenances,  is  so  very  gratifying, 
but,  alas  !  so  rare." 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour," 
said  Maud,  with  a  smile  which 
was  perfectly  sincere — for  was  not 
the  refuge  she  coveted  growing 
more  distinct  every  moment  1 

Lady  Euphrosyne  gave  an  affec- 


tionate squeeze  to  Maud's  hand. 
She  was  quite  fascinated  by  the 
girl.  That  little  speech  about 
doing  too  much  honour  might 
have  come  straight  from  a  printed 
treatise  on  the  manners  of  good 
society. 

"  Au  revoir,"  she  said,  as  she 
moved  to  the  door ;  "  and  if  you 
do  let  me  have  a  little  note,  Miss 
Epperton,  please  don't  forget  to 
mention  what  news  there  is  about 
that  dreadful  place  down  there 
with  the  mines.  I  pray  to  Heaven 
that  our  friends  may  not  be  beg- 
gared ! "  cried  Lady  Euphrosyne, 
with  a  return  of  the  fervent  mood ; 
"  for  the  very  next  thing  to  hap- 
pen then  would  be  Peter  coming ' 
back  to  offer  his  fortune  as  a  stop- 
gap." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Maud, 
thoughtfully  ;  "  but  I  won- 
der  " 

"What  do  you  wonder,  dear 
Miss  Epperton?" 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  would 
be  taken." 

Lady  Euphrosyne  stared  a 
little. 

"Not  taken?  What  common- 
sense  would  there  be  in  refusing 
it?" 

"Not  much,  I  confess;  but, 
great  heavens !  Lady  Euphro- 
syne," cried  Maud,  in  one  of 
those  impulses  which  sometimes 
overpowered  her,  "  after  all,  there 
are  a  few  other  things  in  the 
world  besides  common  -  sense. 
There  is  pride,  for  instance." 

"  I  suppose  there  is,"  said  Lady 
Euphrosyne,  doubtfully.  "  Yes, 
I  suppose  there  is  pride,"  she 
repeated  in  a  rather  more  hope- 
ful tone ;  and  having  once  more 
slightly  pressed  Maud's  hand,  she 
departed,  meditating  deeply  upon 
this  new  idea,  and  cheered  by  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  estab- 
lished a  secret  communication  with 
the  heart  of  the  citadel.  Miss 
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Epperton  would  be  quite  as  use- 
ful as  a  professional  spy,  or  even 
as  an  underground  passage. 

Lady  Baby  never  could  under- 
stand why  it  was  that  Maud 
would  not  kiss  her  that  night 
when  they  parted  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase.  It  is  possible  that 
Maud  herself  did  not  quite  under- 
stand why  she  felt  so  hot  at  the 
touch  of  Lady  Baby's  lips.  If  the 
rdle  which  she  had  undertaken 
was  one  which  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  she  knew  to  be  ignoble, 
yet  the  treachery  which  it  im- 
plied, if  it  implied  any,  was  of  the 
most  indirect  sort ;  for  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  nothing  but  to 
'  satisfying  Lady  Euphrosyne's  step- 
motherly and  quite  justifiable 
curiosity.  Maud  wondered  at  her- 
self. A  few  months  back  she 
would  have  undertaken  this  same 
task  without  her  conscience  stir- 
ring so  much  as  its  little  finger ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  a  few  months 
back  she  had  not  been  haunted  by 
the  constant  gaze  of  a  blue-eyed 
young  giant,  who  would  insist  on 
looking  at  her  as  pious  Catholics 
look  at  the  Madonna. 

"  Positively,  if  I  had  five  pounds 
in  my  purse,"  said  Maud  that 
night,  as  she  shook  out  her  whole 
store  of  silver  on  to  her  dressing- 
table,  "I  should  back  out  of  my 
promise  even  now ;  but  with  one 
pound  thirteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence I  could  not  get  very  far, 
nor  live  very  long.  Nolesworth 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  con- 
venient— and  after  all,  what  is  the 
harm?  Lady  Euphrosyne  wishes 
for  some  information  which  I  can 
supply ;  I  wish  to  get  board  and 
lodging,  which  she  is  going  to 
supply,  though  she  doesn't  know 
it ;  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  exchange 
of  commodities." 

It  was  not  till  two  days  later 
that  Maud  found  the  opportunity 
of  taking  her  first  step  in  Lady 


Euphrosyne's  service.  This  was 
during  a  late  afternoon  walk 
which  the  two  girls  were  taking 
together  in  the  park.  That  morn- 
ing Lord  Kippendale  had  tele- 
graphed that  he  would  be  home 
by  night.  There  was  no  other 
news  in  the  telegram.  He  did 
not  say  how  his  business  at  Gullys- 
coombe  had  sped. 

The  gale  had  blown  for  more 
than  a  week,  but  now  at  last  the 
winds  had  gone  back  to  their 
caverns,  and  every  leaf  hung 
motionless.  Signs  of  the  ravage 
were  visible  everywhere.  There 
were  bald  crowns  and  bare  branch- 
es where  the  trees  had  stood  most 
exposed ;  the  beeches  and  lime- 
trees  drooped  wearily,  as  though 
worn  out  with  the  long  buffeting  ; 
the  dog-roses  in  the  hedges  had 
been  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  long 
grass  hung  full  of  their  scattered 
pink  petals ;  brackens  and  lady- 
fern  were  dashed  and  tangled  in- 
to mud-soiled  clumps ;  the  very 
daisies  and  buttercups  all  lay  with 
their  heads  in  one  direction,  all 
blown  one  way,  with  as  little 
spirit  to  rise  again  as  though  they 
still  felt  the  iron  yoke  upon  their 
necks. 

"  They  have  not  got  over  their 
fright  yet,"  said  Maud,  as  she 
stooped  to  gather  some  of  the 
crouching  daisies.  "  Poor  things  ! 
don't  they  look  like  whipped  chil- 
dren that  are  still  in  disgrace? 
Look  at  all  their  poor  little  noses 
turned  to  the  wall !  " 

"It  is  very  stupid  of  them 
to  lie  down  in  that  way,"  said 
Lady  Baby,  indifferently  ;  "  things 
that  lie  down  only  get  trodden 
on." 

"But  things  that  stand  up 
sometimes  get  knocked  down. 
You  can't  expect  a  daisy  to  rise 
in  armed  rebellion  like  a  piece 
of  prickly  furze ;  it  would  be  out 
of  character." 
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"  Then  I  am  glad  I  am  not  a 
daisy.  Life  would  not  be  worth 
living  if  one  were  expected  to  lie 
down  and  be  meek,  and  if  there 
were  no  way  of  letting  out  one's 
temper  at* intervals." 

"  Take  care  !  "  said  Maud,  laugh- 
ing ;  "you  really  should  not  let  it 
out  so  violently.  A  golden-haired 
vixen  is  an  anomaly ;  it  does  not 
answer,  I  assure  you.  In  order 
to  regulate  your  temper  artisti- 
cally, you  require  to  consult  the 
colour  of  your  hair.  The  darker 
your  hair  is  the  more  temper  you 
can  afford  to  have.  If  you  are  very 
fair-haired,  you  are  bound  to  be 
an  angel ;  but  if  your  hair  is  black, 
you  are  welcome  to  be  a  demon. 
There !  That's  the  system  in  a 
nutshell,"  added  Maud,  gaily.  "  I 
make  you  a  present  of  it  for 
whatever  it  is  worth.  It  sounds 
almost  like  one  of  Sir  Peter's 
theories  about  artistic  necessities, 
does  it  not  ? "  As  she  introduced 
the  name  Maud  glanced  obliquely 
at  her  companion — for  she  had  a 
little  private  curiosity  of  her  own 
to  satisfy,  quite  apart  from  Lady 
Euphrosyne's  mission.  There  was 
no  need  of  deep  scrutiny  here; 
the  brilliant  colour  that  sprang  to 
Lady  Baby's  cheek  could  not  have 
escaped  the  most  cursory  obser- 
vation. 

"  Sir  Peter  has  got  some  very 
ridiculous  theories,"  she  observed, 
pointedly,  turning  away  her  head. 

"  She  talks  of  him  as  Sir  Peter," 
reflected  Maud,  making  her  first 
note. 

"  Artists  generally  are  a  little 
peculiar,"  she  said  aloud,  "  or,  as 
some  people  put  it,  ridiculous;  but 
even  the  most  peculiar  artists  cannot 
expect  to  be  always  agreed  with." 

"  I  don't  know  about  other 
artists,"  said  Lady  Baby,  rather 
hotly  ;  "  but  I  know  that  Sir  Peter 
does  not  care  one  bit  as  to  whether 
I  agree  with  him  or  not — he  does 


not  care  one  bit  about  anything 
I  do." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  quite  mean  that; 
you  can't  mean  that,  surely  ? " 

"Don't  I?"  said  Lady  Baby; 
"I  do."  She  had  been  fighting 
her  battle  within  the  locked  cham- 
bers of  her  heart  for  a  week  past ; 
she  thought  herself  quite  strong 
enough  to  do  without  advisers, 
and  yet,  before  she  was  aware  of 
what  she  was  about,  she  had,  at 
the  very  first  invitation,  put  the 
key  in  the  lock,  and  was  letting 
the  door  stand  ajar. 

"  But  surely  you  have  not  been 
quarrelling  about  any  of  these 
ridiculous  notions — I  mean  his 
theories,  his  peculiarities  ? " 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  said,  dis- 
dainfully. "We  have  not  quar- 
relled at  all,  but  only  I  have  sent 
him  away — for  the  present.  I  have 
considered  it  better  that  we  should 
not  see  each  other  again — for  a 
time."  She  did  not  mean  to  let 
Maud  know  that  her  engagement 
was  broken  off;  in  point  of  fact 
she  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
irretrievably  broken, — she  did  not 
intend  to  let  that  inner  door  stand 
further  open  than  just  ajar,  but 
neither  did  she  know  that  Maud 
Epperton's  eyes  could  look  round 
corners. 

"Of  course,"  she  went  on  to 
explain,  "one  can't  always  agree; 
and  he  has  such  a  way  of  taking 
things  quietly.  I  can't  stand  that, 
— I  mean  he  requires  to  be  broken 
of  the  habit." 

"  And  in  order  to  break  him  of 
the  habit  you  have  sent  him  away. 
How  long  is  he  to  be  kept  in  dis- 
grace 1 " 

"  Until  he  asks  my  pardon,  of 
course ! "  flashed  out  Lady  Baby, 
regardless  of  consequences. 

"  And  are  you  quite  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  the  other  way  ? "  asked 
Maud,  with  a  flicker  of  slyness  in 
her  smile. 
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"What  other  way?" 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  you  who  have  to  ask 
his  1 "  A  retrospective  glance  at 
many  incidents  of  Mr  Carbury's 
last  visit  had  enabled  Maud  cor- 
rectly to  construe  the  phrase  about 
Sir  Peter  taking  things  quietly. 

"  /  ask  7m  pardon  !  "  said  Lady 
Baby,  putting  up  her  head  and 
breathing  rather  fast;  "I  should 
like  to  know  what  for  ?  I  would 
rather  never  see  him  again  than 
ask  his  pardon." 

"She  is  as  proud  as  a  young 
Satan  and  as  obstinate  as  a  mule," 
said  Miss  Epperton  to  herself. 
"I  believe  that  if  she  wanted  to 
get  to  the  other  side  of  a  stone 
wall,  and  there  was  an  open  door- 
way before  her  eyes,  she  would 
find  it  preferable  to  put  down  her 
head  and  dash  her  skull  to  shivers, 
rather  than  take  her  passage  at 
any  spot  but  the  one  on  which  she 
had  fixed  her  mind." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,"  she  said, 
presently,  "  matters  will  most 
likely  not  come  to  that  extreme ; 
it  will  not  be  a  question  of  asking 
pardon,  but  a  question  of  hurrying 
back  to  give  sympathy  in  this  new 
trouble."  But,  even  as  she  said 
it,  it  struck  Maud  that  Sir  Peter 
could  scarcely  be  described  as 
"  hurrying "  himself  with  this 
object. 

'"  Ah  !  you  think  so  too  ?  Yes, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  news  will  bring 
him  back,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad." 
She  broke  off  and  bit  her  lip,  as 
having  said  too  much. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  will  be 
glad,  doubly  glad,  at  this  crisis." 

"Why  doubly?" 

Maud  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  distant  hills.  She  knew  quite 
well  that  that  doubly  had  been 
faintly  emphasised,  and  she  knew 
quite  well  the  reason  why.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  little 
gorm  of  curiosity  first  awakened 


by  Lady  Euphrosyne's  surmises 
had  grown  very  much  more  lively 
during  the  last  two  days.  Ques- 
tions of  this  sort  always  interested 
Maud.  Unable  herself  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  being  proud,  she 
liked  studying  the  quality  in 
others.  It  would  have  interested 
her  greatly  to  ascertain  whether 
her  estimate  of  the  Bevans'  char- 
acter was  correct,  and  to  measure 
to  what  length  exactly  the  folly  of 
pride  could  be  pushed.  But  Lady 
Baby's  stare  disconcerted  her,  and 
it  was  almost  with  a  little  confu- 
sion that  she  hastened  to  point 
out  that,  of  course  at  a  juncture 
like  the  present,  the  more  friends 
one  had  the  better  it  must  be,  and 
Sir  Peter  in  his  position  towards 
them  would  naturally  be  more  to 
be  counted  on  than  a  mere  friend, 
&c.,  &c.;  out  of  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, Maud's  curiosity  got  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  satisfaction,  for 
the  reason  that  Lady  Baby  never 
once  comprehended  that  she  was 
being  sounded.  The  question  which 
just  now  was  present  in  Maud's 
mind  lay  such  miles  and  miles 
out  of  her  own  range  of  thoughts, 
that  it  would  take  a  much  broader 
allusion  to  bring  it  within  her 
notice.  Her  blue  eyes  looked 
almost  stupid  in  their  utter  want 
of  understanding.  All  that  she 
felt  was  that  there  was  something 
in  Maud's  words  which  she  some- 
how failed  to  grasp — something 
that  might  perhaps  be  turned  over 
and  examined  at  leisure. 

She  asked  for  no  further  ex- 
planation at  present,  for  by  this 
time  they  were  traversing  the 
stable-yard  on  their  way  to  the 
back  entrance.  In  the  middle  of 
the  yard  stood  the  dogcart,  from 
which  the  horse  was  just  being  led. 

"What?  Is  it  so  late?"  said 
Lady  Baby;  "they  have  been  to 
the  station  already.  Papa  must 
be  back.  Adam  !  " 
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A  younger  groom  put  his  head         "  What  can  he  want  Adam  for?" 

up   over   the   dogcart   to   explain  said  Lady  Baby — "  he  is  not  a  min- 

that  Adam  was  at  the  house.    His  ing  engineer ; "  and  with  aroused 

lordship  had  sent  for  him  directly  curiosity  the  two  girls  hurried  to 

he  returned.  the  house. 


CHAPTER    XX. — SUSPENSE. 


"  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  fast  they  follow." 


Lady  Baby  went  straight  across 
the  hall  to  the  door  of  her  father's 
writing-room  and  opened  it.  Lord 
Kippendale  sat  leaning  back  in  his 
leather  arm-chair,  which  he  had 
pushed  from  the  table.  He  looked 
flushed  and  heated.  The  dust  of 
travel  was  upon  his  coat,  and  his 
white  hair  tumbled  about  his  fore- 
head showed  how  hurriedly  the  hat 
had  been  thrown  off.  Exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Adam, 
as  upright  and  as  rigid  as  his  rheu- 
matic limbs  would  allow  him,  qua- 
vering out  some  sentence  which 
broke  off  short  at  the  opening  of 
the  door. 

"  It's  all  right,  Maud ;  come  in," 
said  Lady  Baby  to  Miss  Epperton, 
who  had  followed  thus  far,  but 
now  drew  back  at  sight  of  what 
looked  like  a  strictly  private  con- 
ference. "Papa,  Maud  can  come 
in,  can't  she  1 " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  Earl, 
with  a  sort  of  fictitious  and  quer- 
ulous briskness  ;  "  by  all  manner 
of  means.  Perhaps  Miss  Epper- 
ton's  wits  can  devise  an  escape 
from  the  fix  we're  in :  mine  are 
at  the  end  of  their  tether,  I  con- 
fess." He  laughed,  not  very  joy- 
fully. "Go  on,  Adam,"  he  said, 
drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the 
leather  padding  of  the  chair — 
"and  then,  you  said " 

"  And  then,  m'  lord,  I  just  said 
what  I  tell  ye.  I  says,  says  I : 
Weel,  weel,  we  canna  baith  hae  her 
— meaning  Molly,  m'  lord,"  Adam 
sternly  interpolated;  "and  dinna 


ye  think  it's  fair  play  to  let  the 
lassie  tak'  her  ain  choice?  And 
it  may  be,  m'  lord,  that  I  just 
strauchtened  mysel'  up  a  wee  bit 
as  I  said  it,  and  gied  a  wee  jerk 
doon  to  my  coat ;  for  Christie  was 
aye  a  shilpit,  shauchlin'  bit  body, 
and  I  was  no'  jist  that  ill-lookit  i' 
thae  days,  m'  lord,"  said  Adam, 
straightening  himself  unconscious- 
ly as  though  in  illustration  of 
his  story,  and  giving  the  identi- 
cal "wee  jerk  doon,"  with  the 
identical  fingers  that  thirty -two 
years  ago  had  given  it ;  but,  alas, 
alas  !  how  those  poor  fingers  shook, 
and  how  loose  the  coat  hung  on 
the  old  shrivelled  figure  ! 

"And  it  may  be,"  said  Adam, 
resuming  his  story,  "  that  summat 
that  I  said,  or  summat  that  I 
lookit,  just  put  his  bluid  a  bit 
up ;  for  oot  he  skirls  (but  it  was 
sair  mixed  up  wi'  sweerin',  m' 
lord)  that  I  needna  tak'  siclike 
airs  to  mysel'  jist  for  that  I  was 
strauchter  nor  him,  and  taller  nor 
him,  and  that  I  needna  be  sae 
dooms,  sure  o'  gettin'  the  lass, 
seeiii'  that  lasses  were  aye  as  fond 
o'  siller  as  they  were  o'  straight 
backs.  '  And  whaur's  yer  siller  1 ' 
speirs  I ;  '  a'  the  warld  kens  that 
ye're  a  feckless  loon,  wi'  no'  sae 
muckle  as  ae  saxpence  to  rub 
again  the  tither.'  At  that  he 
skirls  the  louder,  and  strikes  his 
heel  again'  the  airth.  'Doon 
there,'  says  he — 'it's  doon  there 
that  my  siller  is  the  noo  ;  and  it's 
no'  siller  aither  jist  the  noo,  it's 
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copper;  but  it'll  want  no  more 
nor  a  pickaxe  to  turn  it  into  sax- 
pences,  you  jist  bet  your  soul  on 
that, — ay,  and  a  fine  lot  o'  sax- 
pences  too  ! '  And  more  o'  the 
sort  he  gaed  bletherin'  on,  touchin' 
this  copper  that  he  kenned  o',  and 
nae  ither  mon  kenned  o'  but  him- 
sel'.  And  when  I  says  to  him 
quite  cool,  '  Dinna  ye  brag  to  me, 
Christie  Swan;  I  ken  fu'  weel  that 
ye'd  think  nae  mair  o'  tellin'  a  lee 
than  of  swallowin'  ane  of  yon 
pilchards  to  yer  supper,'  he  flies 
oot  wi'  mair  o'  his  sweerin'  — 
that  he'd  wish  to  be  struck  deid 
if  he  werena  speaking  the  truth, 
and  that  the  day  wudna  be  lang 
o'  comin'  when  he'd  have  money 
enou'  to  dress  Molly  in  silk  and 
satin  frae  heid  to  fit,  ay  and  in 
velvet  too,  if  her  fancy  lay  that 
way ;  and  how  many  yairds  o' 
velvet  did  I  think  I  could  get  oot 
o'  my  groom's  wages  1  '  Weel, 
weel,'  says  I,  '  dinria  fash  yersel' 
ony  further,  Christie,  mon — it  may 
be  that  ye've  had  a  stroke  o'  luck 
for  aince  in  a  way ;  I've  heerd 
tell  afore  this  that  the  deil's  aye 
gude  to  his  ain.  But  if  yer  news 
is  true,  what  for  hae  ye  no' 
been  to  m'  lord  wi't  afore  this? 
Or  maybe  this  copper  o'  yourn's 
on  some  ither  grund  than  m' 
lord's?'  At  this  he  bursts  out 
laughin'.  '  What  ever  put  that  in 
your  heid  1 '  says  he.  '  Oh,  the 
grund's  m'  lord's  sure  enou'.' 
And  then  o'  a  suddent  he  seems 
to  recollect  himsel',  and  pulls  up 
short  and  turns  gey  whitelike. 
Did  I  think  he  was  going  to  hing 
his  secret  to  the  clapper  o'  the 
parish-bell  1  Folks  might  call 
him  daft,  but  he  was  wise  enou' 
onyway  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
and  to  tak'  what  he  knew  to  the 
best  market,  ay,  and  at  the  best 
time  ;  but  meanwhile  mum  was  the 
word, — and  he  stares  roim'  aboot 
in  a  kin'  o'  a  scare,  to  see  if  ony 
ane  was  listenin'.  It  seemed  to 


me  that  the  cratur  was  nearhand 
ready  to  bite  his  tongue  oot  for 
what  he  had  let  slip  to  me.  And 
there's  the  heid  and  the  tail  o' 
what  I  ken,  m'  lord,"  finished 
Adam,  abruptly. 

"And  there  was  nothing  more 
definite  than  this?  Absolutely 
nothing  ?  Think  again,  man — 
think  again  ! "  And  springing 
from  his  chair,  Lord  Kippendale 
excitedly  paced  the  room. 

Adam  thought  again ;  but  de- 
spite all  questionings,  the  only 
other  fact  elicited  from  him  was, 
that  on  the  day  following  the  in- 
terview last  described  he  had  met 
Christie  Swan  issuing  from  the 
back -yard  with  a  very  "mystari- 
ous  "  expression  of  face,  and  with 
a  bundle  of  sticks  under  his  arm  ; 
and  that,  on  being  questioned  as 
to  what  he  was  after,  he  had  very 
darkly  hinted  something  about 
being  bound  on  another  copper- 
hunt.  "  Much  copper,  indeed, 
may  ye  rin  to  earth,"  had  been 
Adam's  scornful  rejoinder,  "  wi' 
they  daft  bits  o'  stick  that  in  Scot- 
land we  wudna  think  fit  to  drive  a 
decent  hog  wi'."  To  which  Christie 
had  answered  that  they  were  not 
"daft  bits  o'  stick,"  but  "  dowsing- 
rods,"  and  had  trudged  off,  grinning 
more  mysteriously  than  ever,  and 
with  a  finger  laid  knowingly  to  the 
side  of  his  nose;  which  sight  of 
him  was  the  last  that  Adam  ever 
had,  as  that  same  day  he  had 
started  north  with  my  lord,  and 
that  same  week  the  safe  was 
robbed. 

Lord  Kippendale  sank  once  more 
despondently  into  his  chair.  "  You 
see  our  fix  now,  Miss  Epperton," 
he  said,  turning  with  an  impatient 
laugh  to  Maud.  "  Can  you  sug- 
gest any  further  question  to  be 
put  to  the  witness,  or  shall  we 
dismiss  him  from  the  box?" 

Maud  all  this  time  had  been 
sitting  by,  perfectly  silent,  but  a 
great  deal  more  attentive  than 
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Lady  Baby,  who  had  more  than 
once  attempted  to  hurry  the  pro- 
ceedings. "  There  is  just  one  thing 
that  has  occurred  to  me,"  she  said 
now.  "  May  I  ask  him  one  ques- 
tion, Lord  Kippendale  ? " 

"A  hundred,  if  you  please." 

»It  is — it  is  this,"  said  Maud, 
with  a  little  hesitation,  as  she 
turned  towards  the  old  groom : 
"Did  Molly — I  mean,  did  your 
wife  know  anything  about  this 
discovery  of  Christopher  Swan's  ? " 

"  She  may  hae  known,"  said 
Adam,  looking  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. "  I  wadna  sweer  she  didna." 

Maud  pushed  her  questions  fur- 
ther. Did  Adam  think  it  unlikely 
that  Christopher  should  have  boast- 
ed of  his  discovery  to  Molly,  as  he 
had  boasted  to  him?  No,  Adam 
thought  it  was  "  gey  likely  "  Chris- 
tie Swan,  for  all  his  slyness,  was 
the  man  to  do  anything  that  was 
imprudent,  seeing  that  he  was,  as 
Adam  put  it,  "some  jummelt  i' 
the  j  eedgment. "  Had  Molly  never 
dropped  any  remark  which  indi- 
cated her  knowledge  of  its  exist- 
ence ?  Upon  this  question  Adam 
reflected  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
finally  fished  out  of  his  memory 
a  tolerably  distinct  recollection  of 
Molly  having  on  one  occasion  im- 
portuned him  for  a  velvet  gown, 
and  of  his  having  reflected  within 
himself  that  no  one  but  Christie 
Swan  could  have  put  that  notion 
into  her  head,  seeing  how  he  had 
bragged  that  he  would  dress  her 
in  velvet  from  top  to  toe. 

"Oh,"  said  Maud,  "it  is  as  I 
thought.  I  had  a  notion  that 
Molly  was  more  or  less  in  the 
secret." 

"  But,  bless  my  soul,  Miss  Ep- 
perton  ! "  broke  in  Lord  Kippen- 
dale, who  had  been  listening  with 
a  puzzled  air  to  Maud's  apparently 
pointless  questions,  "  what  odds  is 
it  whether  she  was  or  not  1  She's, 

you  know — she's " 

"She's  deid,  m'   lord,"  finished 


Adam,  quite  steadily,  as  the  old 
Earl  hesitated.  "  She's  been  deid 
this  thirty -one  years,  miss,"  he 
added,  turning  a  perfectly  un- 
moved and  rigid  face  towards 
Maud,  who  knew  quite  well  that 
Adam's  wife  had  only  been  dead 
ten  years,  but  who  was  quick 
enough  to  guess  that  her  real 
death-day,  in  Adam's  opinion,  had 
been  the  one  of  her  disgrace. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Maud, 
hurriedly.  "  Well,  it  was  only  an 
idea  that  crossed  my  mind.  It 
isn't  of  much  consequence." 

"  Upon  my  soul  and  honour  !  " 
cried  Lord  Kippendale,  bringing 
the  flat  of  his  hand  down  on  the 
table,  "I  begin  to  believe  that 
Swan  never  found  any  copper  at 
all,  and  that  the  whole  thing,  from 
beginning  to  end,  was  a  simple 
unadulterated  lie  of  his  invention. 
Adam,  you  can  go." 

Adam  moved  to  the  door ;  but 
he  appeared  to  have  something 
still  on  his  mind,  for  he  hesitated 
with  the  handle  in  his  fingers. 
"  There  is  jist  ae  pint,  m'  lord," 
he  croaked  out  at  last — "  not  that 
I  wish  to  be  ower  positive  either  ; 
but  I've  kenned  Christie  Swan  to 
tell  lees,  and  I've  kenned  him 
whiles  to  tell  truth,  and  I  kenned 
his  look  when  he  was  leein',  and  I 
kenned  it  when  he  was  truth-tell- 
in'  ;  and,  m'  lord,  it's  my  belief 
that  he  wasna  leein'  thon  day." 
And  with  this  Adam  turned  the 
handle  and  hobbled  out.  Nothing 
but  his  loyal  desire  to  soothe  the 
evident  anxiety  of  his  master's 
mind  could  have  induced  him  to 
commit  himself  to  a  statement  so 
unqualified. 

"  And  this  is  all  we  have  to 
count  on ! "  cried  Lord  Kippen- 
dale, as  the  door  closed  behind 
Adam — "the  boast  of  a  jealous 
lover  to  his  rival,  made  thirty-two 
years  ago,  and  the  rival's  impres- 
sion that  the  jealous  one  was  not 
telling  fibs  on  this  particular  oc- 
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casion.  This,  then,  is  the  founda- 
tion -  stone  on  which  our  future 
fortune  is  to  be  built ! " 

"Not  much  of  a  foundation- 
stone,  I  confess,"  said  Maud  ;  "  but 
look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  first 
link  in  a  chain,  and  it  cuts  a  very 
much  better  figure." 

"  But  where's  the  second  link  ? 
What  made  you  put  those  ques- 
tions to  Adam  about  his  wife  1 " 

"It  struck  me  that  if  it  were 
proved  that  Swan  had  betrayed  the 
clue  to  her,  it  would  not  be  stretch- 
ing probabilities  very  far  to  suppose 
that  she  had  betrayed  it  to  some 
one  else,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  some  one  else  should  not  still 
be  alive.  From  all  I  have  heard 
of  this  woman  I  have  a  firm  con- 
viction that  she  was  morally  and 
physically  incapable  of  holding  her 
tongue.  If  the  secret  ever  was  in 
her  keeping,  the  chances  are  ninety- 
nine  to  one  that  it  has  leaked  out." 

"  But  leaked  out  when,  and  to 
whom  ? " 

Maud  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  To  one  of  her  victims,  possibly. 
You  forget  that  she  was  the  De- 
stroying Angel.  If  it  is  true,  as  I 
am  told,  that  she  had  a  new  sweet- 
heart every  week,  just  think  what 
temptations  she  must  have  had 
for  betraying  the  old  one's  confi- 
dences." 

Lord  Kippendale  stared  hard  at 
his  guest. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Miss  Epperton  ! 
I'm  heartily  glad  that  we  haven't 
got  any  undiscovered  criminals  in 
the  house  just  now.  You're  as  bad 
as  a  detective." 

"  I  have  some  humble  talents  in 
that  line,  I  believe,"  said  Maud, 
laughing.  "  It  has  very  often 
struck  me  that  female  detectives 
must  command  a  high  price,  and 
that  there  is  always  that  between 
me  and  starvation.  But  what  do 
you  think  of  my  theory  1  I  don't 
know  that  I  think  much  of  it  my- 
self ;  it's  only  a  forlorn-hope." 


"  It  won't  do,"  cried  Lord  Kip- 
pendale, relapsing  into  despon- 
dency. "  Even  granting  all  your 
arguments,  why  should  our  offer 
of  reward  have  failed  to  produce 
this  some  one  else  ?  I  have  come 
back  from  Gullyscoombe  as  wise 
as  when  I  started." 

It  was  but  too  true.  Lord  Kip- 
pendale's  journey  had  resulted  in 
a  blank.  The  vague,  floating  tra- 
dition concerning  the  copper-vein 
appeared  on  closer  investigation 
to  be  as  hard  to  substantiate  as 
the  generality  of  vague,  floating  tra- 
ditions. "  Swan's  copper,"  which 
in  the  course  of  years  had  come  to 
be  talked  of  quite  confidently  as  a 
sort  of  treasure  laid  by,  no  one  ex- 
actly knew  where,  against  a  rainy 
day,  now  that  the  rainy  day  had 
come  appeared  not  only  to  be  not 
forthcoming,  but  its  very  existence 
was  called  in  question, — at  least  by 
the  higher  authorities,  for  amongst 
the  miners  and  fishermen  about  the 
place  the  implicit  faith  in  "  Swan's 
copper "  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
The  story  of  his  boasted  discovery 
had  grown  into  a  fixed  popular 
belief,  but  not  even  the  firmest  of 
the  believers  could  throw  a  single 
ray  of  light  upon  the  locality.  In 
vain  were  the  oldest  inhabitants — 
a  few  bent-backed  old  miners  and 
fishermen  who  remembered  Chris- 
tie Swan — questioned  and  reques- 
tioned,  their  accounts  varied  in  all 
particulars,  except  in  point  of  be- 
ing utterly  valueless.  The  one 
thing  on  which  they  agreed  was 
that  the  "dowsing-rod  was  in  it." 
Christopher  had  never  been  so  busy 
with  the  "dowsing-rod"  as  just 
about  that  time ;  and,  as  everybody 
knew,  Captain  John  himself  had 
commended  to  his  lordship's  most 
special  notice  a  whole  bundle  of 
the  rods  which  had  been  found  in 
Christie's  room  when  they  searched 
it  for  the  diamonds. 

Maud's  theory  concerning  Molly's 
inability  to  hold  her  tongue  did  not 
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seem  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the 
matter.  It  was  ingenious,  but 
Maud  herself  confessed  that  it  was 
far-fetched;  and  after  all,  it  was 
only  one  of  a  dozen  other  theories 
which  in  these  agitated  days  started 
up,  to  be  then  cast  aside  as  useless. 

Dismay  was  now  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  at  Kippendale. 

"  What  is  the  next  thing  now  1 " 
asked  Lord  Kippendale  during  an 
interview  with  Reid. 

There  were  constant  interviews 
now,  sometimes  at  Kippendale  and 
sometimes  at  Mr  Reid's  office,  and 
there  were  constant  letters  and 
telegrams  'passing  backwards  and 
forwards. 

"  The  next  thing  is  to  wait  for 
Mr  Grey's  report,"  said  Reid. 

"  Grey's  a  fool !  "  burst  out  Lord 
Kippendale.  "Either  there's  no 
copper  there  or  Grey  doesn't  know 
his  business ;  the  stuff  can't  be  so 
deucedly  hard  to  find." 

"  On  a  surface  of  four  thousand 
acres  ? "  remarked  Reid,  turning  his 
reddish  eyebrows  into  two  very 
high  arches. 

"Well,  well,  we'll  give  him  a 
little  more  time,  then.  So  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait,  eh  ? 
Hope  it  won't  be  for  long,"  he 
added  with  a  stormy  sigh. 

"  I  sincerely  trust  not,"  said  Mr 
Reid,  quite  as  fervently,  though 
less  stormily ;  "  every  hour  of  this 
kind  of  waiting  is  a  matter  of 
so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence." 

"Are  we — are  we  short  of  cash, 
Reid?  Already?" 

"Not  quite  yet;  but  your  lord- 
ship forgets  that  every  day  since 
the  mines  stopped  working  has 
been  all  outcome  and  no  income. 
Engineers'  bills  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  shortness.  I  see  a  great 
many  unpleasant  possibilities  on 
ahead,  and  not  so  very  far  on 
ahead  either." 

Lord  Kippendale  departed  home- 
wards in  great  perturbation  of 


mind,  leaving  Mr  Reid  in  his 
office  not  much  less  perturbed. 
Mr  Reid  knew  exactly  to  what 
extent  Kippendale  was  already 
mortgaged ;  and  he  knew  also  that 
for  the  last  thirty  years  Lord 
Kippendale  had  hardly  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  living  within  his  income. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  source  of 
this  income  was  now  cut  off  short ; 
for,  despite  its  four  thousand 
acres,  the  surface  of  Gullyscoombe 
was  of  small  value.  It  consisted 
of  low  hills,  bare,  arid,  and  sterile, 
let  out  for  the  most  part  in  sheep- 
farms,  which  brought  in  the  lowest 
conceivable  rent.  As  for  Kippen- 
dale, it  was,  as  Maud  had  called 
it,  nothing  more  than  a  big  plea- 
sure-ground. Mr  Reid  had  seen 
very  many  families  ruined  in  his 
day,  but  he  had  generally  watched 
them  sliding,  more  or  less  grace- 
fully, down  a  slope  of  misfortune 
that  was  more  or  less  inclined.  In 
his  entire  professional  experience 
he  had  never  known  another  case 
that  was  quite  so  sudden,  quite  so 
much  like  a  pantomime  transfor- 
mation-scene, as  this  collapse  of 
the  Kippendale  fortunes.  It  is 
not  very  often  that  people  have 
their  eggs  so  exclusively  confined 
to  one  basket.  That  basket  had 
now  fallen  flat  to  the  ground,  so 
what  wonder  was  it  that  Mr  Reid 
looked  rather  rueful  as  he  contem- 
plated its  contents  1  He  spent  the 
rest  of  that  day  in  going  conscien- 
tiously into  the  state  of  the  family 
affairs,  which,  of  course,  Lord  Kip- 
pendale had  never  gone  into  him- 
self. By  the  evening  he  did  not 
look  very  cheerful.  He  foresaw 
no  great  difficulty  in  raising  the 
first  sums  required  ;  but  supposing 
the  search  for  this  fabulous  copper- 
vein  should  become  indefinite  1 
Supposing  it  should  drag  on  for 
years,  as  many  another  search  had 
done  \  The  thought  caused  all  Mr 
Reid's  hair  to  stand  straight  on 
end.  "  A  name  to  back  us  up," 
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he  murmured  pensively  over  his 
calculations;  "  some  solid  capitalist 
in  the  background  to  give  confi- 
dence to  the  public — that  is  what 
we  want  to  pull  us  through.  If 
that  plaguy  copper  is  there  at  all 
— and,  considering  this  obstinacy  of 
the  popular  faith,  I  rather  agree 
with  his  lordship  that  there  c  must 
aye  be  water  where  the  stirkie 
droons' — then  it's  only  a  matter 
of  inspiring  enough  confidence  and 
raising  enough  money  ;  but  I'll 
eat  my  big  ruler  if  I  know  how 
to  do  it." 

After  a  few  days  Mr  Reid 
cheered  up  a  little,  for  he  thought 
he  had  an  idea.  Next  time  he 
saw  Lord  Kippendale  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  sounding  his  client 
very  cautiously  regarding  this  idea. 

"  Any  news  to-day  1 "  Lord  Kip- 
pendale had  asked  on  this  occasion 
with  his  usual  impatient  snort. 

There  was  no  especial  news,  it 
seemed,  except  that  the  distress  at 
Gullyscoombe  was  daily  spreading. 
From  the  hundreds  of  miners 
thrown  suddenly  out  of  work  many 
urgent  if  illiterate  appeals  had  been 
forwarded  by  the  foreman,  who 
was  temporarily  supplying  Captain 
John's  place,  with  humble  inquiries 
as  to  whether  his  lordship  could 
not  find  other  employment  for  the 
many  idle  hands  now  forced  to  lay 
aside  the  pick  which  for  so  long 
had  been  the  support  of  their 
families.  The  foreman  himself 
ventured  to  call  his  lordship's  most 
gracious  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  worked  in  the  "  Blue-bells  " 
for  nine  years,  and  that  he  was  a 
married  man  with  an  invalid  wife 
and  fifteen  children,  and  that  con- 
sequently every  day  of  inaction 
brought  him  a  little  nearer  to 
starvation. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  said  the  old 
Earl  testily,  "  what  is  it  they  expect 
me  to  do  ?  I  can't  have  them  all 
down  to  Scotland,  and  set  them  to 
work  raking  the  Kippendale  walks, 


can  II  or  grooming  the  horses? 
And  even  if  I  did,  it  wouldn't  be 
much  good,  since  I  don't  know 
where  I  should  get  the  money  from 
to  pay  their  wages.  It  isn't  my 
fault  that  the  mines  are  shut  up ; 
why  do  they  come  bothering  me  1 
And  yet,  hang  it  all,  Reid !  we  can't 
let  those  fifteen  children  and  all 
those  other  wretches  starve,  after 
all ;  can't  one  do  something  for 
them?" 

Reid  looked  up  with  a  startled 
glance,  for  he  knew  his  client  well. 
Lord  Kippendale  was  quite  capable 
of  making  his  case  more  hopeless 
than  it  was  by  some  absurd  act  of 
generosity. 

"  Do  something  for  them  ?  My 
lord,  I  decidedly  protest;  your 
lordship  must  remember  that  you 
have  children  of  your  own." 

"Not  fifteen,  the  heavens  be 
praised  ! "  cried  the  Earl,  striding 
about  the  room.  "  But,  look  here, 
Reid,  we  don't  seem  to  be  getting 
forward.  Let's  discharge  Grey, 
and  try  some  one  younger  and 
brisker.  We've  only  Grey's  word 
for  it  that  the  'Blue-bells'  are  lost. 
I've  a  notion  of  having  heard  some- 
where that  leaks  are  sometimes 
stopped  by  sandbags;  why  shouldn't 
we  give  the  sandbags  a  try  ? " 

"It  is  quite  a  different  sort  of 
bag  that  is  wanted  to  stop  the  leak 
here,"  said  Mr  Reid,  with  a  meas- 
ured smile. 

"  And  what  sort  is  that  ? " 

"Gold-bags,  my  lord." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  upon  my  word,  Reid, 
that's  not  so  bad  !  First  time  I've 
ever  heard  you  make  a  joke  ;  only 
it  would  tickle  me  a  vast  deal  more 
if  you  could  tell  me  where  they're 
to  come  from." 

"  Perhaps  I  might  even  answer 
that  question,"  said  Mr  Reid,  still 
smiling,  "  if  your  lordship  would 
first  answer  another  of  mine." 

"Well?" 

"  Where  is  your  prospective 
son-in-law  at  this  moment  ? " 
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"Wyndhurst?  Don't  see  the 
connection  of  subjects." 

"Well,  I  should  have  thought 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  con- 
nection between  Sir  Peter  Wynd- 
hurst  and  gold-bags."  Mr  Reid, 
being  a  little  exhilarated  by  the 
effect  of  his  first  joke,  as  a  tee- 
totaler may  be  exhilarated  by  the 
merest  nip  of  wine,  had  been 
carried  on  to  make  this  second 
somewhat  poorer  attempt.  But 
he  did  it  tentatively,  with  his  eye 
on  Lord  Kippendale,  and  the  words 
were  not  well  out  before  he  saw 
that  he  had  overshot  the  mark. 

"  Good  heavens,  Reid  !  Are 
you  suggesting  that  I  am  to  ask 
Wyndhurst  for  money?" 

Mr  Reid,  quite  sober  again  after 
his  momentary  exaltation  of  spirit, 
hurriedly  changed  his  tack,  and 
assured  Lord  Kippendale  that  all 
he  had  meant  by  the  reference  to 
Sir  Peter's  gold-bags  was  to  call 
his  lordship's  attention  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that,  however 
great  the  pecuniary  loss  might 
prove,  his  lordship's  mind  could 
not  fail  to  be  greatly  eased  by  the 
reflection  that  one  of  his  children 
at  least  would  be  magnificently 
provided  for.  Having  children  of 
his  own,  he  knew  the  anxieties  of 
a  father  ;  and  though,  as  his  lord- 
ship said,  fifteen  children  were  no 
doubt  harder  to  provide  for  than 
four,  still  even  this  number  pre- 
sented serious  reflections,  &c.,  &c. 

After  all,  Mr  Reid  had  not  com- 
pletely failed  in  the  object  he  had 
at  heart,  for  he  sent  Lord  Kippen- 
dale away  asking  himself  what  on 
earth  had  become  of  Sir  Peter  all 
this  time,  and  wondering  when  he 
would  be  back  from  the  business 
journey  on  which  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  gone. 

It  was  not  many  days  after  this 
that  Maud  and  Lady  Baby  were 
engaged  in  a  somewhat  desultory 
game  of  billiards  in  the  hall.  Not 
more  than  a  few  languid  strokes 


had  been  played,  when  a  note  was 
brought  in  for  Miss  Epperton.  It 
was  from  Nolesworth,  as  Lady 
Baby  could  not  help  seeing  by 
the  envelope. 

Maud,  having  opened  it,  uttered 
a  sharp  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  glanced  instinctively  across 
at  Lady  Baby.  The  glance  was 
troubled  :  in  the  sudden  pang  of 
terror  that  came  over  her  it  seemed 
to  Lady  Baby  that  it  was  com- 
passionate. She  felt  that  she 
must  either  see  that  note  or  die. 
She  did  not  say  "  May  I  see  it  ?" 
but  as  her  eyes  met  Maud's  she 
put  out  her  hand,  and  Maud,  after 
another  glance  at  the  note,  and  a 
moment's  hesitation,  passed  it  si- 
lently across  the  billiard-table. 

The  note,  penned  very  hurriedly, 
ran  as  follows :  "I  have  heard 
from  Peter  at  last ;  only  a  few 
lines  written  on  board  his  yacht  in 
Plymouth  harbour.  He  sailed  on 
Tuesday  for  the  North  Sea.  Do 
they  know  ?  " 

Lady  Baby  having  read  it,  said 
nothing,  but  tossed  it  back  across 
the  table,  and  the  billiards  were 
resumed.  She  even  made  some 
rather  better  strokes  than  she  had 
made  that  day,  perhaps  because 
she  was  playing  absolutely  at 
random. 

The  billiards  were  not  nearly 
concluded  when  the  library  door 
opened,  and  Lord  Kippendale  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

"Still  at  it?"  he  exclaimed; 
"  who  has  been  beating,  eh  ? "  He 
came  up  to  his  daughter,  and  gave 
a  paternal  pat  to  her  head.  It 
was  a  very  affectionate  pat,  and 
within  the  last  few  days  he  had  in- 
dulged in  a  good  many  of  the  sort. 
Lady  Baby  had  only  been  vaguely 
aware  of  them,  as  also  she  had 
been  vaguely  aware  of  an  unex- 
plained increase  of  affection  on  the 
part  of  both  Nicky  and  Agnes. 
There  seemed  to  have  arisen  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  that  she 
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was  to  be  treated  with  something 
like  reverence.  Ever  since  it  had 
been  noticed  that  she  was  looking 
pale,  there  had  been  quite  a  bustle 
of  little  attentions  around  her — of 
glasses  of  port  wine  being  sent  up 
to  her  room,  and  of  footmen  ap- 
pearing at  odd  moments  with  cups 
of  strengthening  broth,  which, 
.mistress  of  the  house  though  she 
was,  she  was  not  conscious  of 
having  ordered.  But  Lady  Baby 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  asking  her- 
self what  it  all  meant. 

She  now  withdrew  rather  stiffly 
from  her  father's  caress.  "  No- 
body has  beaten  anybody  yet,"  she 
said  ;  "  we  have  not  nearly  done." 

"  But  the  conclusion  may  stand 
over,"  said  Maud,  thinking  she 
perceived  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Kippendale  to  be  left  alone 
with  his  daughter,  and  being  her- 
self only  too  happy  of  the  chance 
of  escape. 

Maud  was  not  far  wrong.  She 
had  scarcely  disappeared  above- 
stairs  when  .Lord  Kippendale  ab- 
ruptly asked  Frances  to  follow  him 
to  the  library. 

In  the  library  both  Nicky  and 
Agnes  were  installed.  Agnes  put 
out  her  hand  and  drew  her  sister 
to  her  side,  kissing  her  cheek  in 
silence.  Nicky,  with  more  than 
brotherly  courtesy,  wheeled  a  com- 
fortable chair  towards  her.  "  My 
dear  child,"  began  Lord  Kippen- 
dale, "  there  is  nothing  like  getting 
to  the  point.  It  is  in  order  to  ask 
you  a  question  that  I  have  called 
you  in  here  :  When  do  you  ex- 
pect Sir  Peter  to  return?" 

The  question  put  thus  to  Lady 
Baby  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  one  which  for  two  days  Lord 
Kippendale  had  at  intervals  been 
putting  to  himself.  Of  course  he 
was  not  going  to  accept  Mr  Reid's 
suggestion  in  the  sense  that  Mr 
Reid  had  meant  it;  still  Lord  Kip- 
pendale would  have  been  more  than 
human  if  at  this  juncture  he  had 


not  felt  truly  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence for  having  ordained  to  his 
daughter  such  a  husband  as  Sir 
Peter,  and  if  the  comforting  con- 
viction had  not  gradually  forced 
itself  on  his  mind  that  no  man 
with  such  a  son-in-law  could  ever 
be  regarded  as  ruined  beyond  re- 
trieval. His  attention  once  directed 
to  Sir  Peter's  prolonged  absence, 
his  anxiety  could  not  fail  to  be 
aroused.  It  was  not  without  a 
certain  misgiving  that  he  put  the 
question,  "  When  do  you  expect 
Sir  Peter  to  return  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Baby. 
Her  head  was  well  up,  and  from 
beneath  her  downcast  lashes  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  perilous  brill- 
iancy. 

"  Does  he  write  often  1  Have 
you  had  news  from  him  lately  ? " 

"  I  heard  o/him  to-day." 

"  Does  he  mention  the  date  of 
his  return?" 

"  No." 

"  I  must  say  he  takes  things 
mighty  easy,"  said  Lord  Kippen- 
dale with  a  shrug.  "  It  strikes 
me  that  a  little  human  sympathy 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place 
in  a  moment  like  this." 

Lady  Baby  said  nothing.  She  had 
not  sat  down  on  the  comfortable 
chair;  she  stood  beside  it  with  one 
of  Agnes's  softly  cushioned  hands 
clutched  fiercely  in  her  own.  Lord 
Kippendale  looked  at  his  daughter's 
face.  "  Nothing  wrong  1 "  he  in- 
quired, with  a  sort  of  anxious  joc- 
ularity: "he  hasn't  been  refusing 
his  fences  lately,  has  he  1 "  There 
was  no  response,  and  Lord  Kip- 
pendale altered  his  tone. 

"  What  is  the  business  that  took 
him  away?  What  is  he  looking 
after  now  ? " 

"  Herrings,  I  suppose,"  said 
Lady  Baby,  calmly. 

"Wha-at?" 

"  Herrings — a  fish  that  is  very 
common  in  the  North  Sea." 

"  What  the  deuce  has  the  North 
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Sea  got  to  do  with  Sir  Peter  at 
this  moment  ? " 

"  A  good  deal,  since  he  is  sailing 
on  it." 

"Sailing  on  the  North  Sea? 
Sir  Peter  ?  Are  you  mad,  child  1 " 

Lady  Baby  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders with  apparent  self-possession, 
but  Agnes  felt  five  small  sharp 
nails  making  deep  marks  on  her 
hand.  Agnes  did  not  wince — she 
knew  that  she  was  acting  as  safety- 
valve,  but  her  heart  thumped  in 
dull  apprehension. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Baby, 
coldly,  "  that  Sir  Peter  has  got  the 
right  to  take  his  yacht  wherever 
he  likes ;  he  is  a  free  British 
subject." 

"Murder!"  said  Nicky,  "he 
isn't." 

"Free?"  echoed  Lord  Kippen- 
dale.  "Is  he  not  engaged  to 
marry  you  within  a  month  ? " 

"No,"  said  Lady  Baby,  "he  is 
not ;  nor  within  a  year  either." 

"  Let's  have  no  more  of  this 
beating  about  the  bush,"  retorted 
the  old  man,  sternly.  "Explain 
what  you  mean,  Frances." 

"  I  mean  that  our  engagement 
is  terminated." 

"He  has  jilted  you?  The 
scoundrel  has  thrown  you  over  ? " 
The  veins  on  Lord  Kippendale's 
temples  began  to  swell. 

"No,  he  has  not  thrown  me 
over ;  it  was  I  who — came  to  the 
decision." 

Nicky  emitted  a  sound  which 
was  something  like  an  imperfectly 
suffocated  roar,  and  sank  down  on 
the  seat  beside  him. 

"  You  !  The  jilting  was  on  your 
side,  was  it  ?  It  was  you  who  sent 
him  to  the  North  Sea  ?  "  cried  the 
Earl,  bursting  into  his  broadest 
accent,  a  certain  sign  of  an  impend- 
ing storm.  "  And  what  in  the 
name  of  the  devil  did  ye  do  it 
for?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
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by  jilting,"  said  Lady  Baby  loftily, 
though  she  was  beginning  to  lose 
her  calmness  of  manner.  "  Having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
temperaments  were  not  likely  to 
agree  throughout  life,  I  found  it 
wiser  to  insist  upon  an  immediate 
separation." 

"  Tamper  aments?  Feeddlesticks ! " 
said  Lord  Kippendale,  hotly.  "And 
these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
you  gave  him  his  final  dismissal  ? 
And  he  accepted  it?" 

"Yes ;  he  saw  the  sense  of  it." 

"  Then  that  is  gone  too,"  said 
the  old  man,  lifting  his  hands  to 
his  head — "  that  is  gone  too." 

"  But  it  isn't  final !  It  can't  be 
final  !  "  shouted  Nicky,  springing 
to  his  feet ;  he  looked  pale  and 
agitated.  "  Wyndhurst  can't  have 
accepted  such  an  explanation  as 
final ;  by  Jove,  he  can't !  Frances 
has  only  got  to  write  to  him 
— somebody  ought  to  write  at 
once — I'll  make  a  shy  at  a  letter 
if  necessary;  he  must  be  brought 
back " 

"Brought  back  now?"  said  the 
Earl,  stopping  straight  in  front  of 
his  son-in-law,  and  for  one  minute 
growing  haughty  and  cool;  "begged 
to  come  back  now,  that  we  are  on  the 
highroad  to  beggary?  Entreated 
to  overlook  the  trifling  slight  that 
has  been  put  upon  him,  in  con- 
sideration of  our  being  so  very 
much  in  need  of  his  goodwill  and 
assistance  ?  My  daughter  has  jilted 
him,  and  you  seem  about  to  sug- 
gest that  I  should  ask  him  for 
money  ?  You  must  be  raving, 
Craigtoun  ! " 

"  By  Jove  !  I  didn't  mean  to  put 
it  that  way,"  stammered  the  bulky 
Nicky,  instinctively  backing  before 
his  short  father-in-law,  the  crown 
of  whose  head  was  about  on  a 
level  with  his  chin,  but  the  light- 
ning of  whose  eyes  was  more  than 
he  could  bear. 

"  I  don't  care  in  what  way  you 
2  Y 
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put  it,  but  that's  the  gist  and  up- 
shot of  the  matter;  and  brought 
about  by  what?  By  a  parcel  of 
the  daftest  whims  that  ever  were 
invented  to  make  mischief  in  this 
world."  He  turned  again  upon  his 
daughter,  still  with  those  flashing 
eyes,  but  Lady  Baby  held  her 
ground  though  she  was  trembling. 
She  did  not  back  like  Nicky ;  she 
even  met  her  father's  gaze,  per- 
severing all  the  time  in  her  ill- 
treatment  of  Agnes's  long-suffering 
hand.  Lady  Baby  was  the  only 
one  of  the  family  who  ever  dared 
to  brave  the  old  Earl's  fits  of 
passion. 

"  It  was  no  caprice,"  she  said, 
obstinately  ;  "we  agreed  to  part." 

"  Silence ! "  thundered  her  father, 
coming  a  step  nearer.  "  None  of 
this  schoolroom  nonsense.  Silence, 
I  say  !  I  will  be  obeyed, — have  a 
care " 

"  Father  !  "  came  from  Agnes 
with  a  faint  cry  ;  for  Lord  Kippen- 
dale,  with  his  clenched  hand  raised, 
looked  almost  ready  to  strike  his 
daughter. 

"Yes,"  he  broke  off,  "you  are 
right,  Aggie — I  am  too  hot ; "  his 
hand  dropped  to  his  side.  He 
threw  a  glance  around  him  forlorn 
and  hopeless.  "  Yes,  you  are  right ; 
it  can  do  no  good ; — it  is  too  late, 
the  harm  is  done; — my  daughter 
is  a  jilt,  and  I — I  am  a  ruined 
man."  His  white  head  sank  on 
his  breast ;  he  moved  slowly  to 
the  door.  They  heard  his  steps 
along  the  passage. 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence 
in  the  library.  Lady  Baby  had 
not  moved  by  a  hair's-breadth ; 
her  face  was  hard  as  stone.  Then 
all  at  once  Nicky  burst  out — 

"  You've  got  it  now  !  I  suppose 
you're  pleased, — I  suppose  you  like 
having  your  own  way,  my  Lady 
Baby  1  You've  got  it  now — you've 
got  it,  by  Jingo  and  by  Jove ! 
Come  away,  Aggie." 

Agnes  gave  him  an  appealing 


glance,  her  hand  was  still  held  as 
in  a  vice. 

"You  are  pleased  now,  I  hope," 
said  Nicky,  bending  down  to  glare 
into  his  sister-in-law's  expression- 
less face.  His  own  features  were 
absolutely  distorted  with  excite- 
ment, and  his  habitual  grin  had 
turned  into  a  caricature  of  itself. 
"  I  hope  you  are  pleased,  now  that 
you  have  been  the  ruin  of  us  all. 
Aggie,  curse  it,  I  say,  come  this 
moment ! " 

Agnes  was  on  her  feet  already, 
having  cautiously  released  her 
hand.  Her  heart  was  full  of  the 
most  sisterly  sympathy,  but  she 
followed  her  husband  from  the 
room  with  scarcely  a  backward 
glance.  Presently  she  was  bath- 
ing her  bruised  hand  in  cold  water ; 
Nicky  hated  to  see  the  smallest 
disfigurement  about  her  person, 
and  her  milky  -  white  skin  now 
showed  distinct  marks  of  five 
small,  sharp  nails. 

After  the  heavy  door  had  closed, 
Lady  Baby  stood  just  as  silently 
and  stonily  as  before,  staring  in 
front  of  her  at  the  book -shelves. 
She  was  not  quite  sure  of  her  own 
identity.  Was  it  indeed  she  who 
had  been  spoken  to  thus  ? — she,  the 
petted  child  of  the  house  and  its  su- 
preme mistress  ?  And  was  she  the 
ruin  of  them  all  ?  Could  Sir  Peter 
have  saved  them  ?  Was  that  what 
they  meant  ?  Was  that  what  Maud 
had  hinted  at  the  other  day  ?  As 
her  father's  fierce  words  to  Nicky 
rang  again  in  her  ears,  it  seemed 
to  her  all  at  once  that  a  new  bar- 
rier had  sprung  up  between  Sir 
Peter  and  herself.  It  was  that 
which  she  stared  at,  while  her  gaze 
seemed  fixed  on  vacancy. 

In  another  moment  she  had 
thrown  herself  down  with  her 
head  in  the  cushions  of  the  chair, 
and  had  burst  into  passionate  tears. 
They  were  the  first  tears  she  had 
shed  since  Sir  Peter  had  parted 
from  her  in  the  conservatory. 
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THE  NEW   HYMNOLOGY   OF  THE   SCOTTISH   KIRK.1 


THE  Scottish  Hymnal  was  first 
used  in  public  worship  on  Sunday 
August  14,  1870;  being  then  a 
collection  of  only  200  Hymns. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1888,  the 
Hymnal  had  grown  to  a  volume 
containing  442  Hymns ;  and  two 
millions  of  copies  of  it  had  been 
sold.  Such  a  sale  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  as  many  authors  and  many 
publishers  would  acknowledge. 

A  word  may  fitly  be  said  of  a 
volume  which,  in  a  small  country 
with  a  population  less  than  that 
of  London,  and  claiming  to  serve 
hardly  more  than  half  that  popu- 
lation, has  attained  so  considerable 
success.  It  may  be  permitted  to 
the  little  brotherly  band  who  pre- 
pared the  Hymnal  to  look  back 
upon  hard  and  discouraging  work 
which  began  twenty -three  years 
ago :  and  while,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, they  are  still  spared,  one  of 
the  number  may  relate  the  little 
history.  Henry  Wallis  Smith  of 
Kirknewton,  devout,  cultured, 
sweet-natured,  lovable,  an  expert 
and  an  enthusiast  in  Hymnology, 
has  been  too  soon  taken  :  but  after 
these  years  all  the  others  abide; 
doubtless  a  good  deal  changed. 

A  revengeful  spirit  is  many 
times  the  function  of  a  good 
memory :  and  there  are  folk  who, 
looking  back  upon  regrettable  be- 
haviour over  twenty  years,  feel 
just  as  angry  as  they  did  when  that 
behaviour  was  recent.  Time  does 
not  run  to  some  offences :  and 
what  is  morally  wrong  ought 
never  to  be  looked  at  but  with 
reprobation.  The  writer  has  a 
remarkably  good  memory.  He 


had  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
many  unworthy  schemings  in  de- 
parted days.  And  if  he  were  vin- 
dictive, he  could  tell  a  very  strange 
story  (minutely  accurate  and  fully 
vouched)  of  the  unscrupulous  op- 
position which  the  compilers  of  the 
Hymnal  met  for  long  time.  But 
it  shall  not  be  done.  There  are  op- 
ponents who  are  absolutely  safe 
from  reprisal.  They  were  few, 
after  all.  And  as  for  many  tru- 
ly good  men  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  regarded  it  with 
jealousy,  it  is  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ing for  those  who  prepared  the 
Hymnal  to  know  that  they  have 
lived  the  suspicions  of  these  good 
men  down.  The  age  has  wonder- 
fully advanced  in  these  twenty 
years  :  as  those  will  conclude  who 
shall  peruse  a  remarkable  paper  on 
Church  Worship  read  by  M.  Ber- 
sier  of  Paris  at  the  Fourth  General 
Presbyterian  Council  held  in  Lon- 
don in  July  1888.  For  one-tenth 
part  of  what  the  eminent  preacher 
said  without  rebuke,  faithful  min- 
isters have  been  solemnly  excom- 
municated, and  informed  that  they 
were  perjured  persons,  inspired  by 
the  Devil.  These  things  may  be 
smiled  at  now  :  but  they  were  very 
serious  in  days  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  "execution  should  be 
done,"  and  when  the  best  and 
ablest  men  in  the  Kirk  were  in- 
formed that  "  surely  there  was 
room  enough  for  them  without." 
Norman  Macleod  and  Tulloch  were 
told  so.  The  survivors  of  that 
time  have  grown  wiser.  In  any 
case,  they  have  discerned  which  is 
the  winning  side.  Much  worthier 


1  The  Scottish  Hymnal  (with  Appendix  incorporated).  For  use  in  Churches. 
By  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  i 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  (1870-1889.) 
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considerations  have  swayed  men, 
both  learned  and  conscientious, 
who  long  looked  unfavourably 
upon  both  the  Hymn  Committee 
and  the  Church  Service  Society. 
The  disfavour  of  such  was  a  cause 
of  real  regret  to  the  active  workers 
in  each  of  these  companies :  and 
the  removal  of  misapprehensions 
and  suspicions  has  brought  both 
cheer  and  thankfulness.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hard-working  men  who 
for  a  season  were  occasionally 
accused  of  Popery,  Episcopacy, 
Arminianism,  Socinianism,  and 
even  of  Bourignianism  (this  last 
accusation,  it  must  be  confessed, 
did  touch  them  to  the  very  quick), 
to  find  it  acknowledged  by  all 
whose  estimate  they  value  that 
they  are  heartily  loyal  to  the 
Kirk  and  devoted  to  her  service : 
though  possibly  they  think  to  serve 
her  in  a  way  of  their  own,  which 
may  not  please  everybody. 

Let  it  be  said  here,  in  the  most 
serious  earnest,  that  the  charm  of 
the  old  homely  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  never 
been  more  deeply  felt,  and  never 
more  frankly  acknowledged,  than 
by  some  of  those  who  prepared  the 
Scottish  Hymnal.  They  would 
have  kept  the  dear  old  way  had 
it  been  possible  :  the  old  way  which 
was  hallowed  by  their  earliest  and 
tenderest  recollections.  They  de- 
sired nothing  better :  and  they 
knew  that  their  fathers  were  far 
wiser  and  devouter  men  than  them- 
selves. But  change  had  to  come. 
A  new  generation  had  risen,  that 
never  had  known  the  pathos  of  an 
Ayrshire  Tent  Preaching:  whose 
eyes  had  never  moistened  as  the 
voice  of  a  great  multitude  went 
up  through  the  calm  July  even- 
ing, stirring  the  air  sweet  with 
clover  and  thyme  and  all  the 
fragrance  of  living  and  breath- 
ing Nature,  in  homely  Martyr- 
dom :  in  Such  pity  as  a  father 


hath,  Unto  his  children  dear. 
Not  on  this  side  of  time  will  the 
hearts  of  some  of  us  be  so  touched, 
as  it  seems  to  us  now  they  were 
then.  We  would  cast  all  Hymnals 
into  the  ocean,  and  entreat  for- 
giveness for  all  our  labour  upon 
our  own,  if  you  could  give  us  back 
those  departed  days,  and  their  pure 
feeling  of  devout  and  peaceful  ele- 
vation :  bringing  back,  too,  from 
the  rest  where  they  have  been  at 
home  for  long  years,  dear  old  faces 
(now  no  longer  old),  by  far  the 
kindest  and  sweetest  which  our 
aging  eyes  have  ever  seen.  But 
the  old  order  had  to  go.  In  truth, 
the  old  order  had  gone  before  we 
thought  of  making  our  Hymnal. 
And  what  remained  was  that  we 
should  try  to  guide  the  inevitable 
change  in  the  direction  of  that 
which  is  in  the  best  and  the  true 
sense  Catholic.  Let  these  words 
be  taken  by  some  dear  friends  as 
said  from  the  very  heart  of  those 
who  gave  the  Kirk  its  beautiful 
Hymnal.  We  confess,  not  with- 
out some  disposition  to  the  tears 
which  come  in  the  thought  of  the 
days  that  are  no  more,  that  we 
know  moods  in  which  The  Lord's 
my  Shepherd  and  /  to  the  hills  will 
lift  mine  eyes  seem  far  more  to  us 
than  any  score  of  hymns  ever 
written  :  and  in  which,  if  you 
come  to  hymns,  we  should  rise  up 
in  vehemence  against  Rock  of  Ages 
and  Mrs  Alexander's  exquisite  / 
thirst,  which  have  been  declared 
the  finest  in  our  tongue,  the  former 
by  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  latter  by 
Bishop  Maclagan  of  Lichfield  ;  and 
declare  that  better  hymn  never 
was  writ  than  that  grand  result- 
ant of  the  severest  cutting  and 
carving,  0  God  of  Bethel.  Kind 
friends,  lovers  of  the  old  ways  of 
the  Kirk,  believe  that  our  hearts 
are  with  you ;  and  that  we  have 
known  seasons  in  which  we  wished 
that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the 
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Scottish  Hymnal.  It  is  only 
honest  to  say  that  we  were  pulled 
back  speedily  from  sentiment  to 
the  discernment  of  practical  exi- 
gencies ;  and  that  these  moods 
were  transient.  For  they  were 
as  though  we  wished  that  the 
children  should  never  grow  old- 
er; and  that  nobody  should  ever 
die. 

Washington  Irving,  it  is  well 
known,  writing  the  History  of 
New  York,  thought  it  expedient 
to  begin  with  the  creation  of  the 
world.  We  might,  if  we  were 
minded  to  imitate  him,  begin  the 
story  of  the  Scottish  Hymnal  by 
telling  of  certain  preceding  at- 
tempts to  provide  the  Church  of 
Scotland  with  a  collection  of  hymns 
to  be  used  in  public  worship.  We 
shall  not  do  so.  Only  one  of  them, 
we  believe,  ever  came  into  practical 
use.  It  was  used  in  very  few 
churches  :  it  contained  only  eighty- 
five  pieces  :  and  it  was  the  keen 
disapproval  with  which  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Scottish  Hymnal  re- 
garded it,  which  led  to  their  un- 
dertaking the  laborious  and  thank- 
less task  of  preparing  the  volume 
now  in  general  use.  Only  once, 
and  then  for  a  very  few  minutes, 
did  the  writer  ever  see  one  of  the 
preceding  collections.  But  that 
occasion  is  vividly  remembered. 
And  the  glimpse  then  attained  of 
the  fashion  in  which  the  compilers 
set  themselves  to  the  work,  made 
it  extremely  plain  to  him  that 
they  were  going  on  a  wrong  line. 
Once  upon  a  time,  I  entered  a 
steamer  which  was  wont  to  ply 
upon  a  certain  noble  river,  that 
winds  between  Highland  hills. 
And,  seated  on  its  quarter-deck, 
I  beheld  a  certain  friend,  with  a 
little  volume  in  his  hand.  Never 
did  man  look  more  entirely  satis- 
fied with  himself  than  did  he :  as 
he  turned  over  the  leaves  in  a 
supercilious,  skipping  fashion,  and 


jauntily  scribbled  here  and  there 
with  a  pencil.  On  being  asked 
what  he  was  doing,  he  stated  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Hymn 
Committee  of  that  day  :  and  that 
here  was  a  proof  of  a  proposed 
Hymnal  which  was  sent  to  each 
member  to  receive  his  emendations. 
He  was  beguiling  his  time,  sailing 
down  the  river,  by  improving  the 
hymns.  In  this  easy  manner  did 
he  scribble  whatever  alterations 
might  casually  suggest  themselves, 
upon  the  best  compositions  of  the 
best  hymn-writers.  Slowly  and 
laboriously  had  the  authors  writ- 
ten these  hymns,  carefully  weigh- 
ing each  word.  In  the  pauses 
of  conversation,  with  no  serious 
thought  whatever,  did  the  critic 
set  down  his  random  thoughts. 
With  no  small  indignation  I  took 
the  volume  from  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  his  improve- 
ments. Not  merely  was  every 
alteration  for  the  worse :  but 
many  of  the  alterations  testified 
my  friend's  utter  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  metrical  compo- 
sition, and  all  of  them  testified 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  his 
acquaintance  with  hyrnnology. 
Some  of  the  lines,  as  altered  by 
him,  were  astounding  specimens 
of  rhythm.  And  I  learned,  on 
that  day,  that  not  merely  were 
the  worthy  members  of  Commit- 
tee invited  to  cut  and  carve  upon 
hymns  to  any  degree,  but  that 
they  were  invited  to  compose 
original  hymns  of  their  own. 
This  appeared  wholly  unneces- 
sary. There  are  hymns  enough 
already.  Mr  Herbert  Wyatt  of 
Brighton  mentions  that  in  prepar- 
ing his  excellent  collection,  he  had 
carefully  examined  thirty  thousand 
English  hymns.  But  when  the 
little  volume  which  bears  the  awk- 
ward title,  Hymns  collected  by  the 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  Psalmody,  published  at  Edin- 
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burgh  in  1860,  was  looked  over, 
it  appeared  too  obvious  that  some 
good  ministers  had  attempted  or- 
iginal composition  in  a  field  to 
which  their  peculiar  genius  did  not 
extend.  And  their  friends  in  the 
Committee  did  not  like  to  refuse 
to  print  their  verses.  Of  the  first 
eighteen  pieces  contained  in  this 
little  volume,  seventeen  were  un- 
known to  Lord  Selborne :  whose 
Book  of  Praise  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  exclusiveness.  It  is  right 
to  state  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land never  approved  this  volume  : 
the  Committee  published  it  on 
their  own  responsibility.  And  its 
use  in  churches  was  never  autho- 
rised by  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  of  course  known  to  many 
readers  that  the  Paraphrases,  so 
long  in  use,  are  exactly  in  the 
same  position.  The  Scottish 
Hymnal  is  the  first  collection  of 
hymns  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  formally  authorised. 

The  first  step  towards  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Scottish  Hymnal 
was  an  overture  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  St  Andrews  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1866.  That  overture 
stated  that  the  Book  of  Hymns 
prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Church  had  come  to  be  used  by 
several  congregations :  that  this 
Book  was  not  satisfactory,  having 
been  compiled  on  wrong  principles  : 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Assembly  should  so  add  to  the 
existing  Committee  as  to  make  it 
substantially  a  new  one;  and  in- 
struct this  new  Committee  to  pre- 
pare a  hymn-book.  This  new 
volume  to  be  compiled  on  principles 
exactly  contradictory  of  those  on 
which  its  little  predecessor  had 
been  put  together.  For,  first,  No 
hymns  were  to  be  admitted  to  it, 
except  such  as  had  already  found 
acceptance  among  Christian  people 
for  their  acknowledged  excellence. 
And,  next,  These  hymns  were  to 


stand  in  the  volume  in  the  exact 
words  in  which  their  authors  left 
them ;  unless  where  change  was 
absolutely  needful  to  bring  their 
doctrinal  tone  into  harmony  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

Thus  the  unjustifiable  system  of 
altering  hymns,  all  but  invariably 
for  the  worse,  would  be  ended 
finally.  Every  one,  moderately  an 
expert  in  hymnology,  knows  the 
deplorable  fashion  in  which  editors 
of  hymn-books  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  smear  and  spoil  the  hymns 
they  published  :  while  still  present- 
ing them  as  the  work  of  authors 
who  would  have  repudiated  these 
changes  with  indignation.  Even 
yet,  it  is  a  most  irritating  experience 
to  turn  over  many  hymn-books. 
There  is  something  intensely  pro- 
voking in  the  self-sufficient  attitude 
of  an  editor  who  is  cutting  and 
carving  the  composition  of  another 
man.  For  in  every  case  in  which 
change  is  made,  the  question  comes 
just  to  this  :  Whether  the  eminent 
author's  judgment,  or  the  fussy 
editor's,  is  the  better  1  To  which 
may  be  added  the  further  question  : 
Whether  editor  or  author  has 
devoted  the  more  time  and  thought 
to  forming  a  just  opinion  ?  When 
the  respectable  Bishop  Bickersteth 
of  Exeter  added  a  fourth  verse 
to  Cardinal  Newman's  exquisite 
Lead,  kindly  Light,  he  certainly  did 
not  see  himself  as  others  see  him. 
Newman  and  Bickersteth :  which 
was  the  better  judge  what  Newman's 
hymn  should  be?  Nothing  need 
be  said  as  to  the  advantage  of 
taking  only  hymns  of  established 
character.  A  brand-new  hymn 
must  be  very  good  indeed,  to  be 
tolerated  at  all.  Half  the  charm 
of  many  hymns  lies  in  this  :  that 
they  have  been  known  so  long,  and 
so  well ;  they  and  their  history. 
Doubtless  an  excellent  new  hymn 
is  great  gain  :  and  every  hymn  was 
once  new.  But  the  original  hymns 
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offered  by  members  of  a  Committee 
are,  almost  invariably,  inexpressibly 
bad.  And  a  Committee  ought  to 
be  delivered  from  pressure.  One 
has  found  that  frankly  to  say  that 
a  piece  is  rubbish,  tends  to  wound 
its  author's  feelings ;  and  even  to 
make  him  a  bitter  enemy.  And 
you  do  not  wish  to  make  more 
enemies  than  you  can  help. 

It  was  in  a  crowded  Assembly 
that  this  overture  came  on  for 
discussion.  It  was  of  course 
opposed,  by  one  or  two  good  men 
who  spoke  in  the  interest  of  the 
existing  little  collection,  and  of 
those  who  prepared  it.  But  it 
was  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  And  those  who  had 
criticised  the  little  collection  (some 
of  them,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  very 
severely)  were  told  to  go  and  try 
whether  they  could  produce  some- 
thing better.  Here  were  their  inn- 
ings. And  various  loud  Assembly 
speakers  frankly  declared  that  the 
new  Committee's  work  would  never 
come  to  much. 

Not  a  word  shall  here  be  said  of 
a  regrettable  attempt  to  prevent 
that  work  from  ever  beginning. 
The  old  Convener  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs : 
and,  for  a  year,  he  simply  would 
not  call  the  Committee  together. 
These  things  are  long  past.  But  a 
year  was  wasted.  The  Assembly's 
decision  was  made  of  no  avail. 
The  little  collection  went  on  being 
sung  in  a  very  few  churches.  And 
great  indignation  was  felt  among 
those  who  had  moved  for  a  worthy 
Hymnal.  But  the  Assembly  of 
1867  appointed  a  new  Convener 
(or  Chairman) :  who  has  held  office 
ever  since.  A  very  little  band  of 
men,  fairly  conversant  with  Hym- 
nology already,  and  gradually  to  be- 
come Experts  in  that  field,  drew 
together  :  and  the  work  was  begun. 

The  year  was  not  wholly  wasted. 
Two  of  the  new  members  of  Com- 


mittee, working  independently, 
made  each  a  large  collection  of 
Hymns  :  aiming  at  a  faithful  text. 
After  many  months,  they  compared 
their  work.  It  was,  to  a  startling 
degree,  identical.  But  indeed  in 
making  a  selection  of  the  best  two 
hundred  English  hymns  (such  was 
the  number  aimed  at),  there  is  little 
room  for  difference  if  the  workers 
are  in  any  way  competent.  It 
appeared,  on  careful  examination, 
that  one  collection  was  so  full,  and 
accurate  (the  various  pieces  having 
been  cut  out  of  many  books  and 
arranged  in  a  volume),  that  here 
was  the  basis  of  the  coming  hymn- 
book  of  the  Kirk.  It  had  been 
prepared  by  Dr  Rankin,  now  min- 
ister of  the  beautiful  parish  of 
Muthill,  in  Perthshire.  And  he 
had  already  devised  the  felicitous 
title  of  The  Scottish  Hymnal  We 
hoped  well  of  our  work  from  the 
beginning.  But,  times  without 
number,  one  looked  at  that  title- 
page  in  Dr  Rankin's  clear  hand- 
writing, not  thinking  that  two 
millions  of  copies  of  it  would 
appear  in  time. 

The  Committee  was  a  large  one. 
It  contained  many  members,  well 
versed  in  Hymnology,  and  anxious 
that  the  Church  should  have  a 
good  Hymnal.  It  is  of  course  no 
secret  that  the  Committee  was  not 
homogeneous.  Various  excellent 
men  asked  to  be  put  upon  it,  or 
were  continued  upon  it  as  surviv- 
ors of  the  defunct  company  which 
had  sent  out  the  former  collec- 
tion; whose  object  distinctly  was  to 
make  sure  that  there  never  should 
be  any  Hymnal  at  all.  No  doubt 
they  acted  conscientiously.  They 
were  absolutely  ignorant  of  Hym- 
nology. But  they  had  a  great  fear 
that  those  who  had  been  active  in 
agitating  for  a  new  Hymnal  were 
unduly  Anglican  in  their  leanings, 
and  would  try  to  produce  a  Hymnal 
of  a  decidedly  Episcopal  character. 
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It  was  true  that  the  men  who  had 
been  thus  active,  were  most  of  them 
members  of  the  Church  Service 
Society  :  and  were  known  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  organ  in  Church  : 
likewise  of  that  standing  at  praise 
and  kneeling  at  prayer  which  are 
now  all  but  universal,  but  which 
were  then  called  Innovations,  and 
declared  to  be  "in  opposition  to 
solemn  ordination  vows."  The 
devoutest  and  most  dignified  of 
the  Edinburgh  clergy  had  recently, 
by  a  solemn  manifesto  in  writing, 
withdrawn  himself  from  religious 
communion  with  the  new  Con- 
vener, long  a  very  dear  friend. 
That  individual  had  not  (at  that 
period)  introduced  any  innovations 
whatever.  But  he  had  ventured 
to  say  that  he  thought  his  father 
and  brother  had  done  quite  right 
in  having  organs  in  their  respec- 
tive churches.  No  Pope  ever  held 
more  strongly  the  doctrine  of  The 
Personal  Infallibility  than  did  the 
saintly  man  who  excommunicated 
him  in  a  Document  which  is  care- 
fully preserved ;  and  which  is  now 
absolutely  incredible.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  these  days  when  the  battle 
of  Innovations  is  over  for  years 
and  years,  to  realise  how  keenly 
feeling  ran  :  what  bitter  language 
was  used  :  and  what  terrorism  was 
attempted.  Perjured  was  a  word 
familiarly  applied  to  Innovators. 
And  the  word  Pickpocket  was  of 
frequent  occurrence.  It  was 
meant  to  convey  that  they  drew 
their  stipends  under  dishonest 
pretences. 

The  elements  of  controversy  were 
plainly  waiting.  And,  but  that 
it  would  have  been  unworthy  cow- 
ardice now,  there  were  some  who 
shrank  from  strife  to  that  degree 
that  they  never  would  have  en- 
tered the  Hymn  Committee.  The 
new  Convener  was  the  individual 
who  had  got  the  Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews  to  overture  the  Assem- 


bly for  a  new  Hymnal :  and  who 
had  supported  the  overture  in  the 
Assembly.  It  was  quite  fair,  that 
having  keenly  condemned  the  old 
collection,  he  should  be  bidden  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  better.  And 
though,  in  those  stormy  meetings, 
the  obstructive  side  was  always 
lengthily  argued,  there  was  a  de- 
cided majority  on  the  side  of 
progress  when  the  vote  came. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  mention 
names,  now  the  most  outstanding 
and  honoured  in  the  Kirk,  the 
names  of  those  who  contended 
earnestly  for  a  Scottish  Hymnal. 
But,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  a 
small  number  bore  the  burden,  and 
did  the  hard  work. 

Dr  Smith  of  Kirknewton  has 
been  named.  A  word  must  now 
be  said  of  one  to  whom  the  Hymnal 
owes  more  than  it  owes  to  any 
other  individual.  Dr  Rankin  of 
Muthill  devised  the  name  :  strange 
to  say,  it  was  severely  condemned 
by  some.  And  the  collection 
which  he  had  made,  was  the  basis 
of  the  new  book.  The  great  labour 
of  verifying  the  text,  and  of  com- 
piling a  list  of  authors,  was  Dr 
Rankin's.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  warmly  of  his  industry, 
or  of  his  judgment.  Neither  can 
too  much  be  said  of  the  brotherly 
harmony  in  which  he  worked,  year 
after  year,  with  the  few  real  co- 
workers  :  in  a  field  where  there 
is  room  for  very  keen  difference. 
Never  was  a  little  company  of 
earnest  workers  more  free  from 
the  desire  to  sound  their  own 
trumpet.  A  great  readiness  to 
yield  to  one  another,  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  that  little  band.  There 
never  was  a  ruffle,  nor  a  jar  :  never 
once,  in  these  three-and-twenty 
years.  They  were  warm  friends 
when  their  work  began  :  they  were 
the  warmest  of  all  possible  friends 
when  it  ended.  One  among  them 
was  too  much  busied  in  many 
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public  matters  to  hold  quite  so 
tightly  at  the  work  as  did  Rankin, 
Smith,  and  the  Convener.  But 
the  bright  intelligence,  the  large 
information,  the  ever-faithful  help 
and  cheer  of  Dr  Herbert  Story, 
son  and  biographer  of  the  Saint  of 
Rosneath,  now  the  Professor  of 
Church  History  at  Glasgow,  and 
as  an  Assembly  speaker  (to  say  the 
least)  second  to  none ;  can  never 
be  forgot  by  those  whom  he  stood 
by  so  loyally. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committee 
commonly  lasted  for  three  or  four 
hours.  It  was  easy  work  for  some 
to  attend  them  who  lived  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  who,  though  incum- 
bents of  large  churches,  appeared 
to  have  any  amount  of  spare  time. 
But  the  most  efficient  members 
had  to  travel  many  miles  to  attend : 
and  they  were  already  over-driven 
men.  Fifteen  times,  in  one  dis- 
mal year,  did  one  member  of 
Committee  arise  in  pitch-dark  at 
4.30  A.M.,  and  make  a  cold  journey 
of  three  hours  to  fight  with  saints 
at  Edinburgh.  When  the  fight 
was  over,  a  journey  of  four  weary 
hours  in  a  parliamentary  train. 
Some,  too,  durst  not  relieve  their 
souls  by  breaking  out  upon  ob- 
structors  :  who  fought  hymns  line 
by  line  and  word  by  word  :  and 
were  ever  ready  with  the  mention 
of  ordination  vows,  and  with  the 
charge  of  a  settled  purpose  to 
"  shirk  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment." There  was  no  point  so 
minute,  but  it  was  made  matter  of 
long  debate.  It  was  here  that  one 
member  objected  to  the  name  of 
Hymnal,  because  it  was  "  a  Pusey- 
ite  word."  Another  maintained 
that  a  Hymnal  meant  a  Hymn-all  : 
to  wit,  a  collection  of  all  Hymns  : 
and  as  the  volume  would  not  con- 
tain all  Hymns,  but  merely  a  selec- 
tion, the  title  was  misleading. 
Here  one  was  taught  that  men  of 
good  ability  and  culture,  suddenly 


called  to  judge  of  work  which  was 
quite  outside  their  experience  and 
capacity,  may  express  the  most  ex- 
traordinary opinions.  It  was  a 
man  of  real  learning  who  wrote 
out,  at  length,  his  objection  to 
Richard  Baxter's  well  -  known 


Christ   leads   me   through    no    darker 
rooms, 

Than  He  went  through  before  : 
He  that  unto  God's  Kingdom  comes, 

Must  enter  by  this  door. 

It  seemed  strange  that  looking 
upon  such  words,  any  mortal 
should  have  heart  to  write  out 
that  the  verse  (plainly  never  seen 
before)  would  not  do  :  inasmuch  as 
to  make  it  rhyme,  you  must  read 
the  third  line,  "  He  that  unto 
God's  Kingdom  cooms"  Yet  the 
present  writer  read  that  criticism  ; 
and  a  great  many  more  of  which  this 
is  a  fair  specimen.  The  permitted 
usage  of  half-rhymes,  as  good  with 
blood,  and  the  like,  had  never  been 
heard  of  by  that  learned  theolo- 
gian. A  most  amiable  country 
minister  wrote  to  the  Convener, 
that  he  would  as  soon  insert  a 
hymn  by  the  Devil,  as  one  by  Car- 
dinal Newman.  Even  Abide  with 
me  was  matter  of  repeated  and 
keen  debate  :  a  little  party  vehe- 
mently protesting  against  the  last 
verse.  As  all  the  world  knows, 
that  begins  "Hold  Thou  Thy 
cross  before  my  closing  eyes."  A 
most  genial  Professor  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  capital  letters 
in  the  words  Tliou  and  Thy  in 
that  line  :  also  in  all  such  cases. 
When  asked,  repeatedly,  his  rea- 
son, the  only  answer  (given  many 
times)  was  that  he  did  not  like  it. 
Some,  who  did  like  it,  could  have 
suggested  a  better  reason  :  To  wit, 
that  in  volumes  where  you  find 
the  language  in  the  perfection  of 
its  serious  use,  such  capitals  are 
not  used.  They  do  not  occur 
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either  in  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Bible,  or  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  Let  me  not  name 
the  Missal :  save  to  recall  the  day 
when  a  most  conspicuous  Assem- 
bly speaker  picked  it  up,  and  said 
to  the  writer  /  wonder  you  would 
have  rubbish  like  that  upon  your 
table.  As  for  When  our  heads  are 
bowed  with  woe,  it  is  impossible 
to  reckon  how  often  that  famous 
hymn  was  under  discussion.  The 
objection,  of  course,  was  to  the 
last  line,  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hear : 
originally  Gracious  Son  of  Mary, 
hear.  No  objection  could  have 
been  urged  more  keenly.  Strange 
to  say,  in  the  General  Assembly  it 
was  hardly  raised  at  all.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament says  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  these  words  appeared  to 
justify  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary. 
Tulloch,  at  one  of  his  rare  appear- 
ances, said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  You 
may  doubt  whether  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  but  surely  not  whether 
He  was  the  Son  of  Mary."  And 
as  the  appeal  in  the  hymn  is  to 
His  real  Humanity,  this  is  quite 
lost  in  the  common  Son  of  David. 
Dean  Milman's  own  alternative 
reading,  Jesus,  born  of  woman, 
hear,  sings  very  awkwardly  to 
Redhead's  fine  music.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  the  line  was 
debated  in  the  Committee  is  viv- 
idly remembered.  The  objection 
was  being  most  tediously  urged 
that  the  use  of  the  line  would 
tend  to  Mariolatry.  Whereupon 
the  gentle  Dr  Robertson  of  Grey- 
friars  was  roused  to  unwonted 
wrath.  Rising  with  a  flushed 
face,  he  cried  aloud,  "  That  line 
can  only  lead  to  Mariolatry  if 
our  congregations  consist  exclu- 
sively of  born  idiots  ! "  These 
words,  from  that  good  Protestant, 
ended  the  long  debate. 

After   their    severe   condemna- 
tion of  tampering  with  the  text  of 


hymns,  the  few  workers  were  ne- 
cessarily extreme  purists  in  the 
matter  of  giving  each  author's 
work  as  he  left  it.  In  the  earliest 
Proofs,  the  grand  lines  with  which 
Baxter's  famous  hymn  ends  were 
printed  "  But  it's  enough  that 
Christ  knows  all,  And  I  shall  be 
with  Him."  Some  of  us  still 
quote  them  so.  But  now  that  it's 
is  only  used  in  conversation,  and 
that  'tis  has  become  the  literary 
use,  the  fact  had  to  be  accepted. 
The  principle  of  a  faithful  text  has 
never  been  fallen  from.  But  it 
was  found  that  certain  changes 
(not  one  of  them  devised  by  the 
Committee)  had  been  made  need- 
ful by  the  common  consent  of 
Christian  folk.  They  are  very 
few.  Some  are  needful  through 
this  :  that  the  homely  quaintness 
of  certain  old  hymns  would  not 
now  tend  to  edification.  In  Bax- 
ter's fine  hymn,  already  twice 
alluded  to  (which  he  certainly  be- 
gan "  Now  it  belongs  not  to  my 
care  ")  he  wrote, 


If  life  be  long,  I  will  be  glad, 

That  I  may  long  obey  : 
If  short,  yet  why  should  I  be  sad, 

That  shall  have  the  same  pay  ? 


No  doubt,  the  logical  coherence 
of  the  verse  is  quite  lost  in  the  uni- 
versal reading  of  the  last  line,  "  To 
soar  to  endless  day."  But  Baxter's 
own  line  was  impossible.  Lord 
Selborne  escapes  the  difficulty,  by 
omitting  the  verse.  Then,  in  Rock 
of  Ages  (described  by  a  critic  as  Til- 
libody's  fine  hymn),  the  last  verse 
was  given  in  the  earlier  Proofs  as 
Toplady  wrote  it,  beginning, 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
When    mine    eye  -  strings    break    in 
death. 

But  here,  too,  the  Committee  had 
to  yield.  Letters  without  number 
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came  to  the  Convener  from  per- 
sons recently  bereaved,  piteously 
entreating  that  these  words  should 
not  stand  :  the  imagery  was  too 
painful  for  them  to  bear.  And 
the  regulation  line  was  given : 
"  When  my  eyelids  close  in  death." 
The  Christmas  hymn  always  as- 
cribed to  Charles  Wesley  (which 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers 
of  the  Church  insisted  to  me  was 
by  Dr  Macduff),  began  "Hark! 
how  all  the  welkin  rings,  Glory  to 
the  King  of  kings."  Universal 
use  has  forced  a  version  which 
misstates  the  fact :  "  Hark  !  the 
herald-angels  sing,  Glory  to  the 
new-born  King."  And  there  are 
other  changes.  But  even  in  a 
volume  which  lies  before  me, 
Hymns  for  the  iise  of  the  People 
called  Methodists :  by  the  Rev.  John 

Wesley,  M.A.,  some  time  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  the  hymn 
begins  in  the  familiar  way.  In 
the  first  Proof  of  the  Scottish 
Hymnal,  Charles  Wesley  was  given 
accurately.  But  to  almost  all 
save  curious  readers,  it  was  simply 
a  brand-new  hymn ;  and  it  would 
not  do. 

.  In  the  few  instances  where 
the  author  is  not  faithfully  given, 
the  Hymnal  gives  the  reading 
commonly  received.  The  com- 
pilers never  once  devised  a  reading 
of  their  own.  Faber  wrote,  "  All 
journeys  end  in  welcome  to  the 
weary."  The  Kirk  has  not  come 
to  that :  it  is  "  Faith's  journey 
ends."  It  was  a  different  thing 
when  all  that  had  to  be  done  was 
to  omit  a  verse  which  would  have 
condemned  a  hymn,  from  a  hymn 
which  was  quite  complete  without 
it.  Thus,  the  last  verse  of  Faber's 
"  Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we 
go  "  (the  sweet  is  very  Faberian, 
but  it  had  to  yield),  would  have 
made  short  work  of  the  Hymnal 
when  laid  before  the  General  As- 
sembly. Yet  it  is  very  beautiful : 


Sweet  Saviour,   bless    us :    Night  has 
come : 

Mary  and  Philip  near  us  be  : 
Good  angels  watch  about  our  home, 

And  we  are  one  day  nearer  Thee. 

And  we  wonder  how  many  of 
those  who  have  known  an  even- 
ing service  begin  brightly  (there  is 
no  other  word)  with  the  pleasant 
"  Brightly  gleams  our  banner  "  ; 
or  even  of  the  crowded  thousands 
who  heard  it  as  recessional  hymn 
when  the  vested  choir  of  fourteen 
hundred  singers  defiled  out  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral  on  a  magnifi- 
cent July  day;  could  repeat  the 
omitted  second  verse  of  that  hymn. 

Mary,  God's  dear  Mother, 

Israel's  Lily,  hail ! 
Pattern  for  Christ's  children, 

In  this  sinful  vale. 
In  our  times  of  trouble, 

Whither  can  we  flee, 
But  to  our  dear  Saviour, 

Who  was  born  of  thee  ! 

That  would  not  do.  Yet  you 
had  but  to  take  this  fly  out  of  the 
ointment,  and  you  had  a  sound 
Protestant  hymn.  For  that  matter, 
the  stately  old  Professor  Jackson 
(St  Andrews  and  Glasgow)  often 
declared  with  energy  that  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  the  doctrinal 
accuracy  of  every  word  in  these 
eight  lines.  Then  he  quoted  Greek 
largely,  and  soon  passed  ordinary 
comprehension.  And,  as  we  are 
dealing  with  audacious  statements, 
we  may  recall  the  hour  in  which 
it  was  resolved  (for  old  sake's  sake) 
to  put  in  Norman  Macleod's 
"  Courage,  brothers,  do  not  stum- 
ble " ;  but  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  finding  a  text  for  it.  In 
a  little  a  grave  voice  was  heard  : 
"  Don't  you  see,  Perish  policy  and 
cunning,  Perish  all  that  fears  the 
light?  Of  course  the  text  must 
be,  Ye  are  come  to  the  General  As- 
l."  It  is  not  decorous  to  jest 
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on  such  solemn  matters.  But  as 
the  speaker  was  the  most  brilliant 
Assembly  debater,  it  will  be 
believed  there  was  no  malice  in 
the  suggestion.  The  Assembly 
may  possibly  have  its  faults  :  but 
it  was  not  for  him  to  indicate 
them. 

The  reader  who  has  had  some 
experience  of  such  matters  may 
imagine  what  it  is  to  get  a  book 
approved  by  an  .Editorial  Commit- 
tee at  which  the  average  attendance 
in  the  latter  years  was  twenty- 
five.  Think  of  'Maga'  with 
twenty-five  editors  !  And  there  is 
no  matter  in  which  likes  and  dis- 
likes are  keener  than  in  regard  to 
hymns.  The  Hymnal  is  a  compro- 
mise. Many  hymns  are  in  it 
which  the  writer  would  have  ex- 
cluded. A  few  are  excluded  which 
he  would  have  put  in.  "A  living 
stream,  as  crystal  clear":  "The 
roseate  hues  of  early  dawn  " :  "  The 
King  of  love  my  Shepherd  is " : 
come  at  once.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  is  not  a  poor 
hymn  in  the  volume,  but  some 
devout  soul  declared  had  given 
more  help  and  comfort  than  any 
other  fifty  :  and  it  was  helpfulness, 
not  literary  elevation,  at  which  we 
had  to  aim.  It  was  well,  too,  to 
err  in  the  direction  of  inclusive- 
ness.  Highly  cultured  souls  need 
not  use  pedestrian  hymns,  though 
they  are  in  the  book.  But  it  would 
be  hard  that  good  folk  should  look 
in  vain  for  what  they  dearly  prize. 

The  Hymnal  was  sanctioned  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  May 
1870.  The  majority  was  narrow. 
But  it  was  eminently  a  case  in 
which  votes  should  be  weighed 
as  well  as  counted.  And  hos- 
tile criticism  may  now  be  forgot. 
At  this  point,  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant for  the  writer  to  say  a  great 
deal  which  it  is  kind,  and  possibly 
wise,  not  to  say.  After  some  years 
of  education,  the  day  came  for  a 


larger  volume.  The  same  men 
who  had  prepared  the  original 
Hymnal  compiled  an  appendix, 
which  was  soon  incorporated.  This 
was  approved  by  the  Assembly  in 
1884.  Its  preparation  was  easy 
and  pleasant  work.  And  the  op- 
position to  it,  though  extremely 
bitter,  had  little  weight.  The 
volume  met  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception from  all  competent  judges, 
and  its  compilers  were  specially 
cheered  by  the  warm  approval  of 
the  most  eminent  in  the  Anglican 
hierarchy.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  Rochester,  and  Lichfield, 
are  specially  remembered.  But 
neither  compilers  nor  publish- 
ers have  once  published  any  puff 
of  their  work.  And  they  will 
not  begin  now,  nor  here.  Some 
severe  critics  of  the  Hymnal 
have  indicated  what,  in  their 
judgment,  are  the  finest  English 
hymns.  Some  have  composed 
original  hymns  of  their  own. 
We  were  thus  enabled  to  estimate 
the  value  of  their  criticism.  And 
we  could  not  insert  their  hymns  : 
though  we  have  preserved  them, 
carefully.  The  provision  of  suit- 
able hymns  has  in  a  measure  neces- 
sitated some  kindly  recognition 
of  the  main  events  in  the  Chris- 
tian Year.  Not  indeed  in  all 
cases.  A  genial  and  prominent  As- 
sembly orator  informed  the  writer 
that  he  would  sing  "Jesus  Christ 
is  risen  to-day,"  upon  any  day  in 
the  year  except  Easter-Day.  An- 
other good  man  gave  out  "  Hark, 
the  herald  -  angels  sing,"  upon  a 
bright  day  in  June.  I  have  heard 
"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons 
of  the  morning,"  on  a  sunshiny 
August  Sunday.  But  I  have  like- 
wise been  present  when  "  Abide 
with  me  !  fast  falls  the  eventide," 
was  sung  at  a  quarter  past  twelve 
upon  a  blazing  Longest  Day. 
These  things  are  strange.  But 
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they  must  needs  be.  The  compil- 
ers have  endured  worse.  To  be 
called  Ritualists,  Rationalists,  Ro- 
manists :  wholly  ignorant  of  Holy 
Scripture  :  despisers  of  their  or- 
dination vows  :  high-handed  and 
insolent :  to  be  told  their  Proofs 
were  read  with  indignation  :  to 
have  objectionable  lines  quoted 
from  their  book  which  never 
were  in  it;  and  to  be  accused 
of  contemning  vital  doctrine  by 
excluding  hymns  which  had 
been  present  in  every  Proof  ever 
printed  :  were  all  taken  with  a 
smile.  Though  discouraged,  many 
times,  they  never  thought  of  giv- 
ing up. 

To  have  done  this  work  for  the 
Church  of  our  fathers,  is  a  great 
reward.  And  it  is  the  only  one. 
From  the  first,  the  compilers  re- 
solved that  they  never  should 
parade  their  names  on  a  single 
copy  of  their  book.  Really,  they 
thought  this  was  modest,  was  self- 
denying.  But  the  day  came  on 
which  they  were  violently  told 
that  the  reason  why  they  sup- 
pressed their  names  was  that  they 
durst  not  state  them.  As  the 
words  were  said,  some  good  men 
looked  sorrowfully  upon  one  an- 
other, and  sighed.  It  seemed 
hard  :  after  all  that  had  been 
gone  through. 

The  present  writer  is  one  of  the 


little  band :  and  he  would  fain 
have  told  the  story  of  the  Scottish 
Hymnal  at  ten  times  the  length. 
For  many  reasons,  it  is  best  told 
briefly.  I  do  not  say  we  are  proud 
of  our  success  :  for  we  are  too 
wearied,  and  have  been  too  much 
beaten  about  the  head  to  be  proud 
of  anything.  But  we  are  thank- 
ful :  very  thankful.  Never  were 
happier  relations  than  those  which 
have  been,  from  first  to  last,  be- 
tween us  and  our  publishers. 
When  it  is  said  that  you  may 
get  the  442  hymns,  beautifully 
printed,  on  good  paper,  for  a  penny, 
and  this  at  a  small  profit  on  a  sale 
of  two  hundred  thousand,  you  will 
understand  that  things  are  well 
managed.  We  gave  infinite 
trouble,  by  the  innumerable  Proofs 
which  were  asked  for.  Though 
the  upshot  be  these  442  hymns, 
at  least  700  were  put  in  print. 
And  arranging  and  rearranging 
were  carried  to  a  needless  de- 
gree :  for  Hymns,  like  Psalms, 
come  to  be  known  by  their 
numbers.  Yet  there  never  was 
a  complaint.  It  is  fit  that  this 
should  be  warmly  acknowledged. 
And  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
a  relation,  most  cheering  to  the 
working  members  of  the  Hymn 
Committee,  was  not  wholly  unsatis- 
factory on  the  other  side. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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A    PICKLE    OF    SALT. 


A   TALE    OP   THE    INDIAN    MONOPOLY. 


IN  every  country  where  there 
has  been  a  tax  on  salt,  cruelty  and 
oppression  have  followed  in  its 
train.  In  France,  under  the  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  known  as  the 
gazelles,  the  law  was  most  severe. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  French 
history  shows  that  hundreds  of 
men  were  executed  for  salt-smug- 
gling. In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
almost  every  year  saw  some  three 
hundred  salt-smugglers  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  life.  In  China,  where 
salt  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  imperial  revenue,  a 
breach  of  the  salt-laws  involves 
fearful  penalties.  The  offenders 
are  sometimes  flayed  alive,  their 
smuggling -junks  are  confiscated 
and  sawn  asunder ;  whilst  a  cruci- 
fied or  impaled  boatman  is  lashed 
to  the  mast,  as  a  warning  to  others. 
The  Chinese  jails  are  full  of  men 
lingering  on  under  trial,  or  in  vain 
hope  of  being  brought  to  trial,  for 
offences  against  the  State  salt 
monopoly. 

It  is  very  natural  for  the  Indian 
Government  to  boast  of  the  ease 
and  smoothness  with  which  its 
revenue  from  salt  is  collected. 
That  is  perfectly  true;  but  there 
is,  unfortunately,  another  side  to 
the  case.  A  very  large  portion  of 
the  salt  which  is  used  in  Bengal 
is  imported  from  England.  No 
doubt  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
clean,  and  in  this  respect  is  very 
attractive.  But  India  produces 
salt  in  great  abundance  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
soil  is  often  white  with  the  salt 
efflorescence,  so  that  a  man  has 
only  to  stoop  and  scrape  up  suffi- 
cient for  his  daily  wants.  But  he 
must  not  do  so ;  it  is  illegal  to  use 


the  indigenous  salt  of  the  country. 
The  local  salt  is  strictly  boycotted 
by  Government,  and  this  boycot- 
ting is  enforced  by  a  severe  system 
of  pains  and  penalties,  just  as 
much  as  boycotting  in  Ireland  de- 
pends on  the  terrors  and  penalties 
authorised  or  connived  at  by  the 
National  League. 

It  is  doubtless  an  old  saying,. 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodies  ?  The- 
native  excise  officers,  who  were 
usually  appointed  to  prevent  the 
people  from  making  or  using  illicit 
salt,  were  persons  of  little  probity 
or  social  status  amongst  their  own 
countrymen.  They  were  imper- 
fectly supervised  by  a  few  special 
English  officers  who  could  not  be 
ubiquitous.  It  was  hoped  that 
they  would  be  held  in  some  check 
by  the  ordinary  police  force,  whose 
proper  duty  it  was  to  deal  with 
crime.  But  this  was  simply  a 
delusion.  The  black  wolves  only 
combined  with  the  grey  wolves. 
As  a  fact,  when  the  salt  police  and 
the  criminal  police  were  acting  in 
unison,  they  found  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  plundering  and 
oppressing  the  people.  The  tale 
which  we  are  about  to  tell  will  show 
to  what  a  shameful  extent  these 
two  classes  of  native  officials  co- 
operated with  one  another  for  evil. 
The  tale  is  not  a  new  one ;  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  what  has 
happened  once  in  India,  or  in  any 
other  country,  may  under  similar 
conditions  happen  again  at  any 
time,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  present  generation. 

In  the  district  of  Chittagong, 
about  25  miles  south  of  the  town 
and  station  of  that  name,  there 
was  a  village  called  Pullas,  of  which 
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the  chief  resident  was  one  Jaffir 
Ali,  an  old  and  respected  Moham- 
medan gentleman.  The  village  was 
prettily  situated  near  the  foot  of  a 
low  range  of  hills,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sunkoo,  a  tidal  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
about  15  miles  from  Pullas.  The 
village  contained  about  500  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  houses  or  huts  were 
well  built,  with  dry  clay  foun- 
dations and  bamboo -mat  walls, 
covered  with  sloping  thatched 
roofs,  and  sheltered  in  the  shade  of 
fine  old  mango-trees.  The  people 
were  generally  thriving  and  con- 
tented. Unfortunately  for  them, 
their  village  was  the  site  of  the 
local  police  station,  and  a  police 
inspector,  with  some  twelve  con- 
stables dwelt  there.  The  salt-excise 
inspector,  with  several  peons,  also 
had  his  headquarters  in  the  vil- 
lage, so  that  officially  Pullas  was  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Once 
or  twice  in  the  year  an  English 
official,  either  the  magistrate  or 
the  salt  superintendent,  would 
visit  Pullas  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  natives 
were  left  entirely  to  their  own 
devices. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  derived  a  considerable  part 
of  their  income  from  being  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
which  was  then  carried  on  by  the 
Indian  Government  on  the  low 
marshy  lands  along  the  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  process  of 
making  salt  was  a  sort  of  heredi- 
tary business  with  the  men  of  Pul- 
las, whose  ancestors  had  been  en- 
gaged in  it  from  time  immemorial. 
The  work  was  popular  with  them, 
and  they  were  well  paid  for  it — 
almost  the  only  drawback  being 
the  liability  to  occasional  attacks 
from  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts 
which  infested  the  jungles  near  the 
salt-flats.  When  the  salt  was  made 


it  was  collected  in  heaps,  and 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  the 
salt-makers,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  paid  for  making  it.  It  was 
then  carried  away  in  boats  to  the 
Government  storehouses  at  Chit- 
tagong.  Not  a  pinch  of  this  beauti- 
ful salt  might  be  eaten  or  used  by 
the  men  who  had  made  it.  It  all 
belonged  to  the  Government,  who 
took  it  away  for  sale  in  other  parts 
of  India.  When  the  people  of 
Pullas  and  the  rest  of  Chittagong 
wanted  salt,  they  could  only  buy 
a  coarse,  dirty,  solar  -  evaporated 
salt,  which  was  brought  over  from 
the  Madras  coast,  where  it  was 
manufactured  on  behalf  of  the 
Government. 

The  object  of  this  extraordinary 
and  barbarous  system  was  to  pre- 
vent smuggling.  If  the  Chitta- 
gong people  had  been  allowed  to 
use  the  locally  made  salt,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  licit  and  illicit  salt. 
Whenever  a  Chittagong  man  was 
found  in  possession  of  the  white 
local  salt,  it  was  evidence  that  he 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  salt- 
law.  It  seems  an  exquisite  form 
of  injustice  and  tyranny ;  but  the 
natives  of  the  country  are  docile 
and  law-abiding,  and  they  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  stern  faith 
that  it  was  wrong  and  criminal  to 
eat  the  salt  of  their  own  country. 

But  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  human  nature  if  there 
had  not  been  some  law-breakers, 
and  the  Government  expected  that 
the  law  would  occasionally  be  in- 
fringed. Therefore,  they  employed 
their  excise  officers  to  detect  and 
arrest  offenders,  and  a  certain 
number  of  persons  were  duly  pun- 
ished for  breaches  of  the  salt-laws 
every  month.  This  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  charming  system. 
The  average  number  of  offenders 
was  steadily  forthcoming  every 
month.  They  were  arrested  and 
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sent  before  the  salt  superinten- 
dent on  charges,  to  which  they 
usually  pleaded  guilty.  They  were 
fined  in  small  sums,  and  the  fines 
were  regularly  paid.  As  a  fact, 
the  whole  thing  was  arranged  and 
provided  for  by  a  local  subscrip- 
tion, just  as  trades  -  unions  and 
other  associations  now  pay  the 
costs  of  prosecutions  and  defences 
in  England.  The  Government  was 
satisfied  ;  the  salt  department 
was  complacent ;  the  native  offi- 
cials prospered ;  and  the  people 
who  subscribed  to  the  fund  com- 
pensated themselves  for  their  ex- 
penditure by  doing  a  little  real 
salt-smuggling,  at  which  the  native 
salt-officers  kindly  connived. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  events 
occurred  in  Pullas  which  have  not 
even  yet  ceased  to  be  remembered 
in  that  unhappy  village.  It  is  the 
custom  in  India  to  transfer  the 
native  officials  from  one  post  to 
another,  to  prevent  them  from 
forming  local  connections.  And 
so  it  chanced  that  the  inspector 
of  the  police  station  and  the  salt- 
excise  inspector  were  removed  to 
other  places,  and  two  new  men 
from  other  parts  of  the  district 
were  sent  to  relieve  them.  On 
the  arrival  of  these  new  men,  old 
Jaffir  AH,  as  the  chief  resident  in 
Pullas,  made  the  usual  arrange- 
ments to  conciliate  them,  and  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, most  of  whom  were  his 
tenants.  But  both  the  new  offi- 
cials were  bad  and  discontented 
men,  who  did  not  like  their  ban- 
ishment (as  they  considered  it)  to 
Pullas;  and  they  determined  to 
console  themselves  by  making 
money  as  fast  as  possible,  through 
all  those  unscrupulous  devices 
which  an  uncontrolled  native  offi- 
cer has  at  his  disposal. 

It  was  very  soon  intimated  to 
Jaffir  Ali  that  the  peace-offerings 
and  presents  which  he  had  made 


were  insufficient.  It  happened 
that  both  the  new  officials  were 
Hindoos,  whilst  both  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  Mohammedans. 
This  change  was  therefore  not 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Pullas, 
of  whom  nine-tenths  were  Moham- 
medans. The  Hindoo  official  had 
the  reputation  of  being  more  rapa- 
cious and  grasping  than  the  Mo- 
ammedan.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  people  of  Pullas  soon  began  to 
feel  the  difference  between  their 
old  and  new  masters.  From  time 
to  time  respectable  men  were  ar- 
rested on  frivolous  charges,  and 
carried  off  to  the  police  station  or 
to  the  salt-office,  from  which  they 
did  not  emerge  until  they  had 
humbly  come  to  terms  with  their 
captors.  It  is  perhaps  difficult 
for  the  English  mind  to  conceive 
the  amount  of  arbitrary  power 
which  a  police  officer  could  exercise 
in  those  days.  The  station  being 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  magis- 
trate's headquarters,  and  the  letter- 
post  carrying  despatches,  which 
arrived  only  on  the  third  day,  the 
police  officer  could  lord  it  over  the 
fifty  thousand  people  who  were 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction ;  and 
for  them  there  was  little  chance 
of  redress  unless  they  walked  the 
twenty -five  miles'  journey  into 
Chittagong  and  petitioned  the 
magistrate  in  person. 

Eventually  a  dispute  about  a 
woman  brought  matters  to  a 
climax.  The  salt  inspector  set 
his  affections  on  the  good-looking 
daughter  of  a  Mohammedan  peas- 
ant, named  Barker  Ali,  whose 
house  was  near  the  salt-office ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  seclusion  of  the 
harem,  he  managed  to  see  her  and 
to  open  communication  with  her. 
But  such  advances  from  a  Hin- 
doo were  unacceptable  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan woman  ;  and  when 
the  inspector  sent  some  of  his 
emissaries  to  try  and  carry  off 
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the  girl  by  force,  they  were  set 
upon  and  soundly  beaten  by  the 
men  of  her  family.  This  was  a 
very  bad  business.  The  Hindoo 
police  inspector  would  gladly  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  offi- 
cer, but  there  was  so  much  dirt  in 
the  case  that  it  could  not  be  stirred 
with  impunity  before  the  magis- 
trate. On  the  other  hand,  the 
assailants  of  the  inspector's  men 
were  satisfied  with  their  victory, 
and  were  not  anxious  to  take  the 
case  into  court,  and  to  publish  the 
family  scandal.  So  the  officials 
determined  to  take  their  revenge 
in  a  more  deliberate  and  cunning 
manner.  The  incident  of  the  beat- 
ing was  allowed  to  drop.  The 
police  appeared  to  draw  in  their 
horns  for  a  time,  and  the  Moham- 
medans of  Pullas  rather  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  got  the 
best  of  it. 

From  what  has  been  already 
told,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
use  of  local  illicit  salt  was  not  un- 
known to  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pullas,  though  it  was  connived 
at  by  the  salt  inspector  so  long  as 
it  suited  him.  According  to  the 
law,  if  the  salt  inspector  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  illicit  salt 
was  to  be  found  on  the  premises 
of  any  householder,  it  was  his  duty 
to  apply  in  writing  to  the  English 
superintendent  at  Chittagong  for 
permission  to  search  the  premises. 
If  he  wished  to  have  the  aid  of 
the  police,  it  was  sufficient  for  him 
to  state  that  he  anticipated  for- 
cible resistance;  and  the  super- 
intendent would  then  obtain  an 
order  from  the  magistrate  author- 
ising the  police  to  assist  the  salt 
inspector  in  his  proceedings.  All 
that  was  needed  to  set  this  ma- 
chinery in  motion  was  to  find  an 
informer  who  would  make  a  sworn 
information  to  the  inspector  that 
he  knew  that  illicit  salt  was  con- 
cealed on  the  premises  of  certain 
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persons.  The  inspector  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  soi  disant 
informer,  who  deposed  that  he 
knew  that  illicit  salt  was  to  be 
found  in  the  house  of  Barker  Ali, 
the  father  of  the  young  woman 
who  had  repudiated  the  inspector's 
amorous  advances.  It  was  added, 
insinuatingly,  that  there  was  simi- 
tar suspicion  against  other  leading 
.  .ohammedans  in  the  village,  con- 
cluding with  the  name  of  the  head- 
maot,  Jaffir  Ali. 

There  was  necessarily  a  little 
delay  in  communicating  with  the 
superintendent  and  the  magistrate 
before  the  search-warrant  and  sub- 
sidiary orders  to  the  police  could  be 
received  at  Pullas.  This  interval 
was  improved  by  the  two  inspec- 
tors in  organising  a  sufficient  force 
to  overpower  the  villagers,  in  case 
they  should  make  any  resistance. 
The  police  constables  and  the  salt 
peons  were  only  about  twenty  in 
number.  But  this  body  could  be 
strongly  reinforced  by  calling  in 
the  services  of  the  chokedars,  or 
village  watchmen,  of  all  the  ham- 
lets within  convenient  distance. 
The  chokedars  were  supposed  to 
be  the  servants  of  the  landowners 
and  the  villagers,  but  their  official 
duties  brought  them  under  the 
control  of  the  inspector  of  police. 
As  a  fact,  the  chokedars  lived 
chiefly  on  the  breath  of  the  police 
inspector's  favour;  and  as  their 
salaries  were  small  and  irregularly 
paid,  they  were  only  too  glad  to 
give  their  assistance  to  the  police 
inspector  when  he  was  engaged  in 
any  duty  that  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  profit  or  plunder. 
Thus  a  force  of  above  a  hundred 
chokedars,  armed  with  spears  and 
bludgeons,  was  organised  for  the 
aid  of  the  police  whenever  it  might 
suit  the  inspector's  convenience  to 
search  the  houses  of  Barker  Ali 
and  the  other  villagers  suspected  of 
having  illicit  salt  on  their  premises. 
2z 
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It  was  a  dark  and  sultry  night, 
a  little  before  midnight,  when  the 
inmates   of    Barker    All's    house 
were  aroused  by  a  loud  knocking 
at   the  gate   of   their  homestead. 
Before  they  could  obey  the  sum- 
mons  to  open   the    door,    it   was 
burst   open ;   and   whilst    the   in- 
spector and  several  of  his  myrmi- 
dons with  lanterns  approached  the 
main  building,  where  Barker  Ali 
and  some  of  his  family  were  stand- 
ing,  dazed  and  surprised,  two  or 
three   of    the    party   stole  off   in 
the  darkness  towards  the  cowshed, 
and  deposited  some  bags   of  salt 
under  the  fodder  collected  for  the 
cattle.      The    inspectors    politely 
informed  Barker  Ali  of  the  object 
of  their   visit,   whilst   he   stoutly 
repudiated  the  charge,  and  dared 
them  to  search  for  illicit  salt.    The 
inspectors  expressed   their  regret 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  dis- 
grace him  by  such  a  proceeding, 
but  as   it   was   their   duty,    they 
must  perform  it,  however  disagree- 
able.    So  the  men  at  once  invaded 
the  house,  and  turned  everything 
topsy-turvy,    whilst    the    nimble 
hands   of   chokedars   appropriated 
any  articles  of  value  that  came  in 
their  way.     No  salt  having  been 
found   in   the   outer   part   of  the 
house,   they  next  broke  into  the 
women's  apartments,  without  giv- 
ing time  to  the  women  to  be  put 
out  of  sight,  and  ransacked  every 
possible     hiding  -  place     for    salt, 
amidst  the  cries  and  lamentations 
of  the  women.    They  next  proceed- 
ed to  search  the  outhouses,  and  as 
those  who  hide  can  find,  of  course 
they  soon  turned  up  the  bags  of 
salt  that  had  been  hidden  in  the 
cattle-shed.       At     this     discovery 
Barker  Ali  and  his  friends  became 
furious.     They   had  submitted  to 
the  search  of  the  house,  and  to  the 
insults  to  the  women,  because  they 
hoped    that,    being    innocent,    the 
time  would  come  when  they  might 


get  their  revenge  or  redress.     But 
when  they  saw  the  salt  that  had 
been  "planted"  on  their  premises, 
they   felt   that   nothing   short   of 
their  ruin  was  intended  ;  and  with 
furious   imprecations,  Barker  Ali 
rushed  at  the  salt   inspector  and 
felled   him    to   the    ground.      Of 
course  this  mad  act  was  unpleas- 
ant for  the  inspector,  but  it  was 
very  much  what  the  police  wanted. 
With  loud  shouts    they  attacked 
Barker  Ali   and    his  little    party, 
and  beat  them  unmercifully,  and 
having  overpowered  them,  tightly 
bound  their  hands  and  feet  as  they 
lay   prostrate.      They    next    laid 
hands  upon  the  women,  and  treat- 
ed them  with  every  indignity,  in 
spite  of  their  screams  and  cries. 
In  the  course  of  the  melee  some 
one  set  fire  to  the  outhouses,  which 
speedily   blazed  up  and  added  to 
the  terrors  of  the  night.     Mean- 
while the   uproar   had   awakened 
the  rest  of  the  villagers,  and  the 
neighbours,  headed   by   old    Jafnr 
Ali,  came  in  numbers  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.     The  police,  pro- 
fessing to  fear  a  rescue,  promptly 
turned  their  forces  against  them, 
and   after  a  short  conflict   Jafnr 
Ali   was    knocked    down   with    a 
broken  head,  whilst  many  of  his 
companions  were  seized  and  made 
prisoners     by    the     police.      The 
others   fled   away   to    their    own 
houses,  where  they  were  followed 
by  the  police  and  the  chokedars, 
who  began   to   plunder   whatever 
they  could  lay  hands   upon,  and 
also     set    fire     to     several    other 
houses, — so  that  a  large  part  of 
the  village  was  consumed  in  the 
conflagration.     At    last    when   all 
resistance   had   ceased,     and     the 
rest  of  the  terrified  villagers  had 
fled,    the  police  found  themselves 
masters  of   the   field,    with   some 
forty   prisoners,    both    men    and 
women,  in  their  custody.     So  the 
inspectors   drew   off  their   forces, 
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and  retired  with  their  plunder  and 
their  captives  to  the  police  sta- 
tion, where  a  large  supply  of  food 
had  been  prepared  to  reward  the 
victorious  army  of  chokedars.  The 
unhappy  prisoners  were  all  crowd- 
ed into  the  guard-room  of  the  po- 
lice station,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  left  to  pass  the  night  with 
every  possible  discomfort. 

In  the  early  morning  the  time 
came  for  business  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  and  for  reflection  on  the 
part  of  their  captives.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  police  to  send  their 
prisoners  into  Chittagong  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  arrest, 
and  it  was  also  necessary  that  a 
careful  report  should  be  drawn  up 
and  sent  in,  so  as  to  reach  the 
magistrate  before  the  arrival  of 
the  accused,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  prepared  to  try  them  for  the 
offences  with  which  they  were 
charged.  The  police  were  great 
adepts  in  drawing  out  these  re- 
ports, or  "  dressing  a  process,"  as 
the  French  call  it ;  and  the  draft 
of  the  report,  sketched  by  the  po- 
lice inspector,  concisely  informed 
the  magistrate  of  the  discovery  of 
the  illicit  salt  in  Barker  Ali's  pre- 
mises, and  of  the  assault  commit- 
ted on  the  salt  inspector,  and  the 
general  resistance  offered,  and  the 
dangerous  attempt  at  rescue  on  the 
part  of  the  other  villagers,  who  had 
set  fire  to  the  houses  in  order  to 
release  their  friends.  This  draft 
was  carefully  revised,  and  was 
being  copied,  when  an  entirely 
new  state  of  affairs  arose.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  prisoners  had 
had  time  for  reflection.  Poor  old 
Jaifir  AH,  with  his  broken  head, 
was  sick  and  sorry  for  himself. 
His  companions  had  also  been 
beaten  and  knocked  about,  and 
they  were  weak  and  miserable  from 
want  of  food  and  water.  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  they  proposed 
to  capitulate.  They  sent  a  mes- 


sage to  the  inspector,  and  asked 
him  to  make  terms,  and  so  save 
them  from  the  disgrace  and  trouble, 
and  all  the  possible  penalties  of  im- 
prisonment and  fine,  which  might 
be  expected  if  they  were  taken 
before  the  magistrate.  They  had 
no  friendly  hand  to  advise  them, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  take 
their  part,  and  testify  to  the  in- 
sults and  cruelty  of  the  police. 
There  is  a  native  saying  that  he 
who  bathes  in  the  river  must  make 
friends  with  the  crocodiles.  Alas  ! 
they  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of 
the  crocodiles,  and  must  now  get 
out  of  them  on  any  possible  terms. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the 
position  of  these  unfortunate  men 
was  really  very  precarious.  If  they 
were  sent  before  the  magistrate  and 
convicted  of  the  charges  against 
them,  they  might  be  sentenced  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  heavy 
fines ;  and  pending  their  trial, 
they  and  the  women  would  almost 
certainly  be  kept  in  jail;  and 
whatever  this  might  be  for  the 
men,  it  would  undoubtedly  mean 
disgrace  and  probably  ruin  to  any 
respectable  woman.  Even  if  they 
should  be  acquitted  by  the  magis- 
trate, they  would  have  to  come 
back  to  their  village  and  live  there 
with  a  hostile  police  and  revenge- 
ful salt-officers.  The  temperament 
of  the  natives  of  Bengal  is  very 
submissive,  and  so  they  humbled 
themselves  before  the  tyrant  in- 
spectors. They  agreed  to  pay 
down  a  large  sum  of  money  imme- 
diately, and  to  continue  to  pay  a 
monthly  sum  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude for  another  twelve  months  ; 
and  they  bound  themselves  in 
further  penalties  never  to  com- 
plain to  any  authority  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received.  So,  after 
a  sufficient  show  of  hesitation  and 
deliberation,  the  inspectors  agreed 
to  the  compromise,  and  the  cap- 
tives were  released.  The  police 
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inspector  then  prepared  the  follow- 
ing brief  report  to  the  magistrate, 
in  substitution  for  the  elaborate 
process  which  has  been  mentioned 
above : — 

"May  it  please  your  honour, — In 
obedience  to  the  orders  received  from 
you,  dated  13th  instant,  I  beg  humbly 
to  report  that  on  the  20th  instant,  two 
hours  before  sunset,  I  proceeded  with 
the  salt  inspector  and  certain  con- 
stables to  search  the  house  of  Barker 
Ali  for  illicit  salt,  in  the  presence  of 
the  headman  Jaffir  Ali  and  certain 
other  respectable  men  of  the  village ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  most  diligent 
search,  no  illicit  salt  was  discovered, 
and  Barker  Ali  declares  that  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  informer  (who  has 
now  absconded)  was  due  to  private 
enmity.  This  report,  as  your  honour 
will  observe,  is  attested  by  the  sig- 
natures of  Jaffir  Ali  and  the  other 
village  elders  who  attended  at  the 
search  of  Barker  Ali's  house." 

This  report  was  safely  despatched 
to  the  magistrate  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  police  and  their  victims 
parted  in  apparent  amity.  The 
next  day  the  villagers  were  already 
employed  in  beginning  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  burnt  huts,  when  sud- 
.denly  two  Englishmen  rode  into 
the  village  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  made  their  way 
straight  to  the  police  station. 
These  new  arrivals  were  the 
magistrate  and  the  salt  superin- 
tendent. But  how  was  it  that 
they  had  come  so  opportunely  and 
unexpectedly  ?  It  happened  thus. 
On  the  night  that  the  outrages 
were  committed,  a  nephew  of  Jaffir 
Ali's  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
village.  He  was  an  employe  in 
the  Chittagong  magistrate's  office, 
and  when  he  saw  the  outrages 
which  had  been  committed,  he 
slipped  off  quietly  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  one,  and  girding  up 
his  loins  made  for  Chittagong  at 
full  speed.  There  he  went  straight 
to  the  magistrate,  and  told  him 


what  he  had  seen  at  Pullas.  The 
magistrate  consulted  with  the  salt 
superintendent,  and  they  agreed 
to  ride  out  at  once  to  Pullas,  and 
thus  they  had  arrived  before  any 
intimation  of  their  intended  visit 
could  reach  either  the  police  or  the 
villagers. 

Having  arrived  at  the  police 
station  and  confronted  the  terri- 
fied inspector,  the  magistrate  took 
possession  of  the  official  papers; 
and  among  the  first  documents 
which  met  his  eyes  were  the  draft 
and  copy  of  the  elaborate  proceed- 
ing which  the  police  had  drawn 
up,  inculpating  the  accused,  before 
they  had  changed  their  mind  and 
arranged  to  come  to  terms  with 
them.  The  news  of  the  magis- 
trate's arrival  soon  spread  through 
the  village,  and  old  Jaffir  Ali  and 
his  friends  learnt  that  the  avenger 
of  their  wrongs  had  appeared. 
They  quickly  thronged  to  the 
police  station  with  very  different 
feelings  from  those  with  which 
they  had  lately  left  it;  and  after 
a  while  the  magistrate  went  with 
them  to  see  the  havoc  which  had 
been  made  in  their  houses,  and  to 
hear  their  lamentable  tales  of  their 
personal  sufferings  and  losses. 

There  is  little  need  to  go  further. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  the  tables  so 
completely  turned  by  the  despoiled 
upon  the  spoilers.  As  soon  as  it 
was  clear  that  the  inspectors  were 
doomed  and  ruined  men,  their  own 
confederates  and  constables  turned 
upon  them  and  offered  evidence 
against  them,  pleading  that  they 
themselves  had  only  acted  under 
the  pressure  of  superior  authority. 
There  was  no  lack  of  witnesses,  and 
much  of  the  property  plundered 
from  the  villagers  was  brought 
back  and  returned  to  them.  The 
police  inspector  and  the  salt  in- 
spector and  several  of  their  subor- 
dinates were  sent  off  to  Chittagong 
in  custody ;  and  after  a  time 
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they  were  committed  for  trial,  and  they  had  had  a  wonderful  escape 

sentenced   by   the  judge   to   long  from   their  troubles ;   and  it  was 

terms  of  imprisonment.    Jaffir  Ali  merely  a  lucky  chance  that  there 

and  the  villagers  returned  to  their  was  an  interested  stranger  in  the 

homes — and  it  may  be  easily  be-  village,  who  could  get  off  without 

lieved  that  for  a  long  time  they  being  missed,  and  go  straight  to 

were  not  molested  either  by  the  headquarters  and  awake  the  wrath 

police  or  by  the  salt-officers.     But  of  the  avenging  magistrate. 


AN     AUTUMN     L  Y  E  I  C. 

BY    LEBRECHT    DREVES.1 

TRANSLATION. 

HIGH  o'er  the  forest  the  storm-clouds  are  flying, 
The  little  birds  haste  to  the  south  and  the  sun; 
Darling,  the  red  leaves  are  dropping  and  dying, — 
Darling,  how  soon  is  life  over  and  done  ! 

Hardly  the  hawthorn-tree  blossoms  and  blushes, 
Hardly  has  opened  the  first  rose  of  May, 
Scarce  o'er  the  heart  love  tumultuous  rushes, 
Ere  the  rose-petals  fall, — and  all  passes  away. 

The  love  and  the  weeping — the  rapture  and  sorrow, 
Are  they  but  dreams  that  come  never  again? 
What  will  be  left  when  the  day  knows  no  morrow? 
Darling,  we  sigh,  but  we  question  in  vain. 

Though  the  perfumes  be  shed,  and  the  rose-leaves  be  blighted, 
The  new  year  must  come,  and  the  new  roses  blow; 
And  lovers  will  kiss,  and  their  vows  shall  be  plighted 
On  the  green  of  our  graves,  while  we  slumber  below. 

FLORENCE  HENNIKER. 


1  Lebrecht  Dreves,  born  at  Hamburg  1816,  died  at  Feldkirch  1870.     Author  of 
:Schlichte  Lieder,"  "  Lebensritter,"  "Deutsche  Nachbildung,"  &c.  &c. 
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ON    THE    RIVIERA. 


IT  would  be  curious  to  inquire 
in  these  days  of  advancement,  with 
all  their  increased  and  ever-increas- 
ing ways  of  pleasure-making,  what 
our  fathers  did  before  the  Riviera 
was  invented  I  They  went,  the 
well-instructed  reader  will  reply, 
to  German  baths,  where  the  Kur- 
saal  accomplished  as  many  ruins 
as  cures,  and  the  tapis  vert  was  as 
great  and  as  absorbing  a  centre  of 
interest  in  Baden  and  Homburg  as 
at  Monte  Carlo.  But  this  is  but 
a  partial  answer  to  the  question, 
for  German  baths  exist  only  in 
summer  and  in  seasons  given  up 
to  holiday  or  the  pursuit  of  health, 
which  is  very  different  from  that 
wonderful  line  of  coast  between 
Marseilles  and  Genoa,  in  which  the 
darker  side  of  the  year  is  turned 
into  sunshine  and  brightness,  and 
the  holiday  season  is  still  left  in- 
tact for  the  enjoyment  which  once 
was  confined  within  its  limits. 
We  might  answer  in  another  man- 
ner, and  say  that  the  invention  of 
the  Riviera  is  not  a  matter  of  to- 
day,— that  the  times  have  been, 
and  that  indeed  in  the  memory  of 
living  man,  when  the  Riviera  was 
the  dream  of  bliss  of  many  a  ro- 
mantic spirit ;  when  big  vetture 
rumbled  leisurely  along  the  Cornice 
road,  conveying  persons  of  cultured 
minds,  who  really  enjoyed  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  lin- 
gered over  every  lovely  bay  and 
shining  village  perched  high  among 
the  rocks.  This,  too,  is  true,  yet 
not  all  the  truth.  In  these  days 
a  bridal  pair  would  wander  along 
the  glowing  hills,  finding  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  happiness  in  the  quiet 
genial  sun,  that  turned  winter  into 
an  enchanted  and  perennial  spring ; 
or,  what  was  still  more  interesting 
if  less  radiant,  a  little  party  of 


anxious  (and  lovely)  attendants 
would  convey  some  gentle  invalid 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  soft 
and  balmy  south.  But  the  privi- 
lege was  extended  to  but  few,  and 
the  vulgar  could  only  gaze  and 
sigh  in  vain. 

Nowadays  all  these  things  have 
changed ;  and  instead  of  the  occa- 
sional travellers,  the  little  English 
colonies  scattered  here  and  there, 
the  invalids  and  the  dilettantes 
who  once  had  these  realms  of  Para- 
dise all  to  themselves,  the  line  of 
coast  is  dotted  all  along  by  a 
scarcely  broken  line  of  hotels  and 
villas,  and  a  tenth  part  or  so  of 
the  civilised  world  pours  along  this 
coast,  hurrying  from  railway  sta- 
tion to  railway  station,  changing 
the  language  and  manners  of  an 
entire  district :  changing  the  lan- 
guage, for  though  all  the  world  is 
represented,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  stream  of  the  in- 
vaders speak  English,  whether  in 
its  native  and  original  form  or  in 
that  vigorous  if  less  elegant  version 
which  comes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  which  fills  up  all  the 
hotels,  and  settles  down,  with  all 
its  natural  accessories,  in  every 
villa  along  the  sea-margin,  demand- 
ing its  particular  national  luxuries 
everywhere.  Whether  it  was  the 
opening  of  the  railway  or  of  the 
Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  which  de- 
termined this  great  wave  of  mo- 
tion, this  flight  of  the  northern 
swallows,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  The  stream  had  begun  even 
before  the  railway ;  it  was  flowing 
while  yet  the  principality  of  Mon- 
aco starved  on  its  own  resources, 
and  was  virtuously  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  M.  Blanc.  But  all 
these  elements  have  to  be  taken 
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into  calculation  when  we  consider 
the  actual  result ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  life  on  the  Riviera 
centres  on  Monte  Carlo  as  on  the 
axle  which  keeps  everything  turn- 
ing, and  the  railway  is  the  line  of 
connection  that  keeps  all  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  dominion  en 
rapport  with  the  heart. 

We  may  leave  Marseilles  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  be- 
hind. They  belong  to  a  definite 
country  and  a  practical  world. 
France  possesses  them,  and  busi- 
ness, and  their  own  affairs.  Liver- 
pool and  Woolwich  have  not  less 
to  do  with  Piccadilly  than  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon  with  the  Riviera, 
properly  so  called.  That  begins, 
let  us  say,  at  St  Raphael,  where 
the  quiet  people  go,  where  there 
is  nothing  much  to  do  or  to  see ; 
where  the  sun  rises  every  morning 
(or  at  least  most  mornings),  light- 
ing up  a  dazzling  sea,  with  only  a 
few  innocent  boats  to  lend  an  oc- 
casional translucent  shadow  to  the 
water,  and  scarcely  a  pedestrian 
to  contribute  a  more  substantial 
shadow  on  the  beach.  St  Raphael 
is  so  far  off  that  the  thrill  of  com- 
munication is  faint.  You  can 
scarcely  feel  the  throb  of  Monte 
Carlo  in  its  veins.  It  is  respect- 
able and  Ritualistic.  There  is 
daily  service  in  the  little  new 
church,  which  gathers  a  little 
colony  round  it  who  are  not  as 
other  men  are.  But  as  we  get  on 
to  Cannes  we  feel  the  electric 
touch.  From  thence  the  stream 
flows,  coming  and  going  as  far  as 
Mentone  on  the  other  side.  This, 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
is  the  true  Riviera.  The  road 
runs  along  the  coast,  close  to  the 
sea,  flanked  with  gardens  of  lemons 
and  oranges  on  one  side,  and  the 
grey  olives  all  gnarled  and  twisted, 
in  terraced  plantations  mounting 
up  the  hills  on  the  other.  The 
railway  runs  parallel  here  and 
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there,  but  keeps  plunging  into 
tunnel  after  tunnel,  disappearing 
from  view ;  but  along  the  road 
sweeps  carriage  after  carriage,  up 
and  down  the  slopes,  and  round 
the  sharp  corners  with  jangling 
bells  and  flying  hoofs.  They  are 
all  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
centre  of  existence ;  they  dash, 
they  gallop,  they  fly ;  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  road  to  go  always  at 
full  speed.  In  many  of  them 
there  are  pretty  creatures  with 
yellow  hair — the  fashion  may  have 
faded  a  little  in  other  places,  but 
it  is  still  de  rigueur  in  Monte 
Carlo  —  whose  audacious  beauty, 
bold  yet  pitiful,  makes  the  heart 
sick ;  in  many  others  bands  of 
men,  three  or  four  together,  who 
are  equally  suspect,  but  rouse 
feelings  quite  different  from  pity. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw 
the  line  among  them — between  the 
idle  and  vacant,  who  go  simply  to 
amuse  themselves,  and  the  vauriens 
who  naturally  hang  about  a  place 
where  everything  that  is  illegiti- 
mate and  declasse  elsewhere  be- 
comes lawful  and  commonplace. 
One  of  the  classes  of  passers-by  to 
which  I  most  object  is  the  solitary 
old  gentleman,  very  much  wrapped 
up,  who  scowls  out  of  his  furs  and 
shawls  at  the  sea  which  has  ven- 
tured to  chill  an  air  which  he 
expects  to  be  made  to  order  for 
him,  to  keep  cold  away  and  his 
ailments  at  arm's-length,  and  pre- 
serve his  unprecious  life  as  long  as 
possible.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  these  old  men  about  the  Riviera, 
keeping  themselves  alive,  after  a 
sufficiently  long  life  not  well  spent, 
one  feels  sure :  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  to 
conclude  that  it  cannot  have  been 
well  spent  when  one  sees  all  the 
luxuries  that  surround  the  old 
fellows,  and  the  frown  with  which 
they  generally  regard  the  sun 
which  is  not  warm  enough,  and 
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the  sea  which  makes  too  much 
noise  and  interferes  with  their 
sleep. 

It  is  with  a  sentiment  less  belli- 
cose that  we  survey  another  class 
which  is  very  familiar  on  the 
Riviera — that  of  the  elderly-young 
man,  who  has  come  to  estimate  at 
their  full  value  the  gifts  of  care- 
less youth,  and  who  is  determined 
to  keep  his  hold  upon  them  till 
the  last  practicable  moment.  He 
is  the  man,  perhaps,  who  most 
enjoys  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
delightful  here.  He  has  too  much 
good  taste  to  care  for  anything 
that  involves  the  nausea  of  vice. 
He  is  in  his  own  person  virtuous 
and  clean,  from  his  linen  to  his 
likings — unimpeachable,  but  not 
strait-laced.  He  ignores  the  re- 
lationships which  may  not  be  quite 
in  accord  with  the  law,  when  he  is 
asked  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  or  to 
join  a  party  on  board  a  beautiful 
yacht.  He  is  not  a  censor  of 
morals.  He  enjoys  everything, — 
the  smile  of  a  pretty  woman,  and 
even  the  little  eclat  of  knowing  her, 
and  the  sensation  of  passing  her 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  ac- 
quaintance when  he  is  with  ladies 
of  another  description.  The  con- 
tact with  the  unlawful  thus  brings 
him  a  peculiar  touch  of  pleasure  : 
but  he  is  not  in  any  way  unlawful 
himself.  He  takes  the  good  out 
of  everything,  and  all  the  world  is 
open  to  him.  The  most  innocent 
person,  perhaps,  regards  him  with 
a  certain  additional  interest,  in 
that  he  knows  all  sides  of  the 
human  problem,  and  has  spoken 
familiarly  with  those  who  are 
mentioned  in  polite  society  only 
with  bated  breath.  He  is  free  to 
walk  where  everything  smells  of 
pitch,  yet  he  is  not  denied.  No 
unsavoury  adventures  or  relation- 
ships are  his  ;  indeed  there  is  noth- 
ing about  him  that  is  not  whole- 
some, clean,  and,  if  the  word  were 


permitted,  respectable.  He  would 
not  choose,  perhaps,  to  be  called  re- 
spectable, because  that  is  supposed 
to  infer  dulness  and  limitations 
which  he  does  not  find  necessary 
or  desirable.  Yet  so  well  brushed, 
so  well  got  up,  so  soigne  and  care- 
ful is  his  toilet,  both  of  body  and 
soul,  that  the  title,  if  he  would  ac- 
cept it,  would  be  entirely  suitable. 
This  gentleman,  if  he  were  in 
Piccadilly,  might  be  called  a  man 
about  town,  where  he  would  know 
all  the  best  people,  and  do  every- 
thing that  the  best  people  do.  On 
the  Riviera,  while  retaining  that 
character,  he  is  a  man  about  the 
world.  He  knows  not  only  the 
best  people  but  the  worst,  yet,  as 
has  been  said,  he  remains  undefined. 
He  may  live  at  Monte  Carlo  and 
not  even  play.  Life  is  enough  to 
interest  him  without  any  miserable 
adjuncts  of  that  kind.  The  thing 
that  particularly  strikes  the  ob- 
server is  his  care  to  preserve  him- 
self in  that  perfect  condition  of 
enjoyment  and  comfort  to  which 
he  has  attained.  While  he  is  quite 
aware  that  a  younger  man  could 
never  get  as  much  (perhaps  by 
dint  of  wanting  so  much  more) 
from  life  as  he  does,  he  is  also 
conscious  that  an  older  man  gen- 
erally gets  much  less.  He  knows 
that  he  is  on  the  apex,  and  that 
the  next  step  from  the  apex  means 
more  or  less  downfall.  Therefore 
his  health  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  him.  It  is  so, 
let  us  allow,  to  all  sensible  per- 
sons, but  to  him  even  more,  for 
it  involves  more.  It  involves 
diminution — a  decrease  in  every 
way — and  he  is  most  reluctant  to 
contemplate  diminution  and  de- 
crease. He  wants  to  remain  where 
he  is,  enjoying  everything,  exer- 
cising what  he  still  feels  to  be 
a  voluntary  moderation.  If  the 
years  would  but  stand  still,  all 
would  be  well ;  they  have  nothing 
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more  to  bring  him,  but  only  less, 
which  is  a  contingency  he  has  no 
desire  to  face.  Therefore  he  takes 
care  of  himself,  body  and  mind, 
with  a  constant,  unremitting, 
modest  attention.  He  takes  care 
not  to  tire  himself,  not  to  be  put 
out,  to  undergo  no  contretemps — 
such  as  inferior  rooms,  a  bad  din- 
ner, or  a  company  that  bores  him. 
All  these  things  detract  from  per- 
fect vitality — and  to  preserve  that 
perfect,  tempered,  well  -  balanced 
vitality  is  the  main  object  of  his 
life. 

This  gentleman  is  to  be  found 
at  his  highest  perfection  on  the 
Riviera.  He  is  well  off — generally 
very  well  off;  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  the  pursuits  above  men- 
tioned. He  has  no  pressure  of 
duties  at  home,  being  unmarried 
and  without  care  save  for  himself. 
Generally  he  is  very  kind  and 
good-hearted,  and  pleased  to  please 
other  people,  which  gives  the  finest 
aroma  to  such  a  life.  If  he  were  not, 
indeed,  good  and  amiable,  he  would 
not  have  half  so  much  enjoyment 
in  his  existence.  This  gives  the 
last  perfection  to  it.  He  would 
not  be  what  he  is  if  he  had  not  a 
great  deal  of  goodness  in  him.  And 
yet,  to  think  that  a  few  years  may 
turn  this  quintessence  of  humanity 
into  the  old  gentleman  with  a 
cache-nez  up  to  his  eyes,  who  will 
scowl  at  the  Mediterranean  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  hot  bath  !  That 
is  the  dreadful  possibility  that  is 
a"  ways  before  him. 

There  is  no  feminine  counter- 
balance to  this  development  of  man. 
The  nearest  thing  to  him  is  the 
old  lady  who  is  perennial  in  liveli- 
ness and  eagerness  to  enjoy  every- 
thing and  see  everything,  and  who 
is  amused  impartially  by  the  pro- 
per and  the  improper, — the  latter 
of  whom  would  bear  the  bell  with 
her  if  it  were  not  for  the  infinite 
drollery  of  the  prim  people  who 


are  not  as  other  women  are,  and 
whose  superior  virtue  puts  on  airs 
which  delight  the  clever  old  critic 
who  has  seen  everything  and  every- 
body, and  to  whom  life  is  now  a 
spectacle  at  which  she  sits,  not  car- 
ing much  what  passes  before  her, 
amused  by  all  the  follies,  whatever 
they  may  be.  But  women  can 
never  attain  the  impartiality  of 
men.  Their  toleration  is  never  so 
genuine,  their  curiosity  not  so  calm. 
The  middle-aged  unmarried  woman 
vainly  tries  to  emulate  that  perfec- 
tion of  enlightenment  which  marks 
her  male  contemporary.  She  can- 
not reach  it.  Probably  she  would 
be  a  monster  if  she  did.  Ladies, 
on  the  whole,  don't  shine,  I  think, 
at  Monte  Carlo.  They  are  too 
much  on  the  alert,  either  to  avoid 
encounters  with  the  equivocal  or 
to  brave  them.  They  do  not  take 
matters  with  the  same  majestic 
calm. 

There  are  to  be  seen,  however, 
upon  the  dusty  but  lively  road 
which  leads  by  all  the  inexhaus- 
tible curves,  bays,  and  headlands 
of  this  wonderful  coast,  towards 
that  curious  little  metropolis  of 
folly,  passers-by  of  a  very  different 
description.  Between  the  ladies 
with  the  yellow  hair  and  the  men 
with  the  cigars  will  come  along  at 
a  pace  more  moderate  an  Eng- 
lish family,  father,  mother,  and 
children,  generally  grown  -  up 
daughters,  with  worth  and  wealth 
in  every  feature.  "  Que  diable 
allaient-ils  f aire  en  cette  galere  ? " 
What  can  they  want  at  Monte 
Carlo  ?  They  go  because,  we  sup- 
pose, they  have  formed  to  them- 
selves an  idea  of  something  in  the 
shape  of  gaiety  and  exhilarating 
pleasure  which  is  almost  beyond  a 
sober  man's  dreams, — the  vortex, 
the  whirl  which  recluses  in  the 
country  dream  of  but  never  find. 
They  expect  to  be  seized  upon  by 
the  tourbillon  of  joyous  life — to  be 
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whirled  out  of  themselves  in  a 
maelstrom  of  dissipation  in  which 
their  own  high  principles  will  keep 
them  individually  guiltless,  but 
which  will  have  all  the  fascination 
of  wickedness.  Perhaps  they  are 
a  little  shamefaced  about  going 
there  at  all,  and  murmur  excuses 
as  to  having  heard  that  it  is  the 
best  air  in  the  Riviera,  the  best 
music,  and  beautiful  gardens,  &c. 
All  which  is  true  enough  :  but  it  is 
something  more  that  they  expect. 
Still  more  extraordinary  are  the 
other  carriagefuls  of  English 
travellers,  all  ladies — ladies  who 
have  no  yellow  hair,  but  scanty 
wisps  of  grey, — ladies  not  fair  of 
feature,  and  of  guise  altogether 
unlike  that  of  seekers  of  pleasure, 
most  of  them  in  black,  most  of 
them  a  little  worn  by  life,  all  of 
them  propriety  incarnate.  As  a 
general  rule  they  do  not  care  how 
fast  they  go,  except  when  there  is 
something  to  see.  Their  coachman 
is  a  man  whom  they  think  very 
civil,  who  tells  them  what  every- 
thing is  on  the  way,  and  points 
out  the  castle  that  belongs  to  Mr 
Smith,  or  the  great  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Brown.  What  records  of 
life  might  come  out  of  those 
parties  !  They  are  all — or  almost 
all — in  black;  some  of  them  in 
crape,  just  emancipated  by  death 
from  some  lifelong  bondage  of  cir- 
cumstances— some  long  monotony 
of  living,  in  which  no  relaxation  or 
variety  was  possible.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  father  who  has  died,  after 
holding  his  more  than  grown-up 
daughters  in  grim  captivity  for 
years.  They  have  found  out  that 
they  required  change — fresh  air, 
new  scenes ;  and  once  more  it  is 
with  the  delusion  in  their  minds 
that  they  will  see  at  least,  if  they 
do  not  share,  if  they  only  look  on, 
the  wildest  gaiety  at  Monte  Carlo — 
dissipation  and  amusement  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams, — that  they 
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are  making  their  way,  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  enchantment  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  to  that  centre. 
The  painted  ladies,  the  equivocal 
men,  are  all  part  of  the  play.  They 
gaze  at  their  fellow-travellers  when 
they  dash  past,  raising  clouds  of 
dust,  with  a  shock  of  delightful 
horror.  These,  then,  are  the  Mon- 
te Carlo  people,  the  wicked,  the 
thoughtless,  the  gay.  Shortly 
they  will  all  be  there,  and  our 
friends  will  stand  and  look  on 
delighted  at  the  vortex,  the 
whirl,  the  abyss.  Yes,  they  will 
be  shocked — they  expect  no  less ; 
but  it  will  be  something  to  see  it, 
to  watch  those  abandoned  crowds 
in  their  diversion,  to  see  how  they 
do  it,  perhaps  to  come  within  reach 
of  some  tragic  catastrophe  such  as 
they  are  assured  happens  every 
day. 

Monte  Carlo,  the  centre  of  all 
those  visions,  has  indeed  the  most 
delightfully  holiday  aspect  when 
one  gets  there.  The  little  fortress- 
town  of  Monaco,  standing  out  to 
sea  upon  its  lof.ty  rock,  with  the 
loveliest  little  basin  of  a  bay,  gay 
with  boats,  a  yacht  or  two,  per- 
haps an  errant  steamer,  quaintly 
out  of  place,  flanks  it  on  one  side. 
The  road  mounts  steeply  from  the 
line  of  houses  on  the  lip  of  the  bay 
called  the  Condamine,  to  the  plat- 
form above,  on  which  the  two 
pepper-casters  of  the  Casino,  look- 
ing not  unlike  a  modern  rococo 
cathedral,  stand  out  in  the  sun. 
Behind  are  the  grey  mountains, 
sprinkled  along  all  their  lower 
slopes  with  olives ;  in  front  the 
broad  sea,  in  wonderful  tints  of 
blue,  clear  as  the  sky  towards  the 
margin,  deep  as  the  wine-coloured 
ocean  of  the  classics  towards  the 
horizon.  Along  the  coast  sparkles 
Bordighera  on  the  headland,  and 
the  white-terraced  fortifications  of 
Ventimiglia,  the  frontier  town, 
with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of 
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towers  and  roofs  upon  the  hills 
behind,  Roccabruna  slipping  down- 
ward, the  immemorial  tower  of 
Turbia  standing  up  blanched  and 
everlasting  in  a  fold  of  the  lofty 
slopes.  The  gardens  are  full  of 
palms  of  every  description,  great 
and  small,  and  rare  plants  which 
are  all  put  to  bed  at  night,  and 
carefully  tucked  under  coverlets 
of  matting.  And,  as  everywhere 
else  on  the  Riviera,  flowers  abound : 
no  need  to  deny  yourself  a  button- 
hole or  a  bouquet.  The  sunshine 
streams  down  upon  everything, 
and  January  is  like  June.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  brightness, 
the  sweetness,  the  radiance  of  the 
air  outside.  It  is  happiness  of  a 
morning  to  breathe  in  that  radiant 
purity  of  boundless  atmosphere, 
where  you  can  have  as  much  air  as 
you  will,  enough  to  fill  the  mighty 
lungs  of  giants,  uninterrupted,  en- 
closed in  a  whole  wide  hemisphere 
of  far-stretching  sky. 

But  there  is  but  one  point  to 
which  everybody  is  bound  —  the 
Rooms.  Air,  sky,  outdoor  radi- 
ance and  beauty,  are  nothing  to 
those  more  potent  fascinations. 
The  inexperienced  visitor,  whose 
head  is  full  of  the  vortex,  &c.,  is 
brought  up,  suddenly  pulled  back 
to  himself  and  such  respectability 
as  he  may  possess,  by  the  almost 
religious  ceremonial  which  has  to 
be  gone  through  before  he  can  be 
admitted.  If  it  is  dissipation,  it 
is  at  least  protected  by  all  the 
punctilio  of  French  formality  and 
red  -  tape.  He  has  to  state  his 
name,  his  age,  what  profession  he 
follows  when  he  is  at  home.  ("  Que 
faites  vous  la-bas  ? " — question  put 
to  a  young  man  entering  in  the 
respectable  companionship  of  a 
group  of  middle-aged  ladies.) 
Should  any  member  of  the  party 
happen  to  look  exceptionally 
young,  there  is  an  immediate  inqui- 
sition into  his  (or  her)  age,  minors 


being  prohibited  at  Monte  Carlo. 
The  Direction  watches  paternally, 
also,  over  any  one  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dependant,  dragged 
thither  against  his  (or  her)  will 
by  wicked  employers.  No  native 
of  Monaco  is  allowed  on  any  consid- 
eration to  enter,  and  there  is  even 
a  tempered  prohibition  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Alpes  Maritimes.  Could 
virtuous  precaution  go  further? 
Nevertheless,  by  fatality  a  num- 
ber of  equivocal  people  get  ad- 
mission,— greatly  to  the  distress,  as 
is  natural,  of  the  company  of  capi- 
talists which  was  once  M.  Blanc. 

And  now,  here  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  vortex,  having  gained 
admission,  in  a  great  hall  crowded 
with  people  walking  to  and  fro,  the 
men  all  smoking,  the  women  in 
every  kind  of  exaggerated  toilet, 
tempered  and  subdued  by  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  in  tweed  and  in  black. 
The  air  is  rather  stifling ;  and, 
strange  to  think  of,  coming  in  out 
of  the  radiant  sunshine,  there  is 
here  nothing  but  artificial  light. 
Opening  from  one  corner  of  the 
hall  is  a  great  concert-room,  where, 
if  it  is  afternoon,  and  Thursday,  a 
crowd  is  pressing,  and  where  you 
may  hear  the  best  music  played  by 
probably  the  most  perfect  orches- 
tra in  the  world.  At  another  cor- 
ner is  an  equally  great  reading- 
room,  where  all  the  journals  of 
Europe,  and  most  of  those  of 
America,  are  to  be  found.  But 
the  stream  is  tending  towards 
the  other  end,  where  you  enter 
by  guarded  doors  in  a  religious 
quiet  into  the  heart  of  the 
place.  Here  all  is  evening,  no 
tone  of  daylight,  —  everything 
excluded  that  could  recall  the 
facts  of  nature ;  clusters  of  lights 
burning,  crowds  of  people  stealing 
about  with  softened  steps,  talking 
with  bated  breath.  The  idea  of 
certain  mysteries  of  worship,  here- 
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tofore  unheard  of,  disturbs  the 
simple  minds  who  are  on  the 
watch  for  that  whirl  of  gaiety. 
Is  this  a  devout  preliminary  to 
the  after  -  delights,  a  sort  of  in- 
vocation to  the  gods  of  pleasure  1 
There  are  a  succession  of  tables, 
each  surrounded  by  an  earnest 
crowd.  Round  them  are  seated, 
first  a  line  of  men  and  women, 
with  pencils,  and  pieces  of  paper, 
and  rolls  of  money  before  them ; 
outside  of  these,  another  line 
standing,  looking  over  the  heads 
of  the  first  rank ;  and  outside  of 
them,  as  many  as  can  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  table,  which  is  all  laid  out 
in  squares,  with  numbers  inscribed. 
In  the  midst  is  the  roulette, 
watched  by  several  persons  pre- 
ternaturally  serious — men  incapa- 
ble of  a  smile,  who  shovel  about  the 
big,  white,  five-franc  pieces  with 
which  the  multitude  fait  son  jeu. 
Everybody  is  serious ;  it  is  only 
the  strangers,  the  spectators,  the 
new  people,  who  venture  on  the 
levity  of  smiles.  A  raised  voice 
is  an  offence  in  this  temple  of  de- 
corum ;  a  laugh  —  one  does  not 
know  what  explosion  a  laugh 
might  produce.  All  is  hushed  and 
quiet;  a  grave  discretion  reigns 
on  every  face.  It  requires  a  keen 
and  practised  eye  even  to  derive 
that  simple  excitement  which .  a 
child  enjoys  when  its  teetotum 
begins  to  slacken  and  totter  to- 
wards the  decisive  number.  To 
the  inexperienced  there  is  but  a 
moment  of  ignorant  wonder  be- 
tween the  putting  down  of  a  coin 
and  the  return — of  nothing,  or  the 
double,  whatever  it  may  be.  The 
novice  goes  on  subdued  from  a  short 
inspection  of  these  rites,  deciding 
that  this  is  only  the  vestibule,  and 
that  it  is  at  the  trente  et  quarante 
tables  that  the  real  interest  reigns. 
At  trente  et  quarante  there  is 
the  same  stillness,  the  same  deco- 
rum, the  same  solemn  officials, 


graver  than  any  judges  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  bench  ;  the  same  line 
of  inner  worshippers  with  pins  or 
pencil  pricking  their  paper,  follow- 
ing some  sombre  calculation,  or 
pretending  to  do  so,  acting  on  some 
system ;  the  same  line  of  votaries 
over  their  heads;  the  same  rear 
ranks  stretching  hands  and  stakes 
over  the  others'  shoulders.  Trente 
et  quarante  is,  if  possible,  less 
exciting,  save  for  the  terrible 
question  of  the  stake,  than  the 
roulette.  The  grave  croupier  deals 
out  a  few  rows  of  cards,  rakes  in 
or  flings  out  with  remarkable  skill 
a  quantity  of  shining  pieces  of 
gold,  and  all  is  over — to  begin  again 
without  a  moment's  pause.  It  is 
all  so  quick,  so  silent,  so  monot- 
onous, that  there  is  no  time  for 
interest.  Nothing  but  the  instinct 
of  play,  the  desire  of  gain,  that 
passion  of  acquisition  which  is  in 
humanity,  could  confer  upon  the 
operation  the  least  possibility  of 
excitement.  People  say,  however, 
assuming  a  fine  faculty  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  interest  lies  in  the 
faces  of  the  players,  where  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  delight  and  despair 
are  to  be  read.  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  many  critics  of  human- 
ity so  highly  endowed  as  really  to 
derive  pleasure  from  this ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  exhibitions 
of  highly  strained  feeling  are  few. 
The  great  proportion  of  people  at 
Monte  Carlo  who  play  persistent- 
ly are  but  little  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  their  devotions.  They 
gain  one  day  and  lose  another — 
probably  at  the  end  of  all  things 
each  individual  has  paid  his  trib- 
ute just  enough  to  make  him  an 
item  of  profit  to  the  bank,  and  in 
the  enormous  numbers  that  come 
and  go  this  will  naturally  produce 
a  large  revenue.  But  tragical  loss- 
es, like  everything  that  is  tragical, 
occur  but  seldom,  and  perhaps  the 
people  who  sustain  them  are  able 
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to  keep  their  feelings  to  themselves. 
Every  visitor  to  Monte  Carlo  hears 
of  dreadful  accidents  that  have 
happened, — of  suicides  so  frequent 
that  they  become  a  commonplace ; 
but  nobody  sees  these  dreadful 
occurrences.  I  have  heard  a  story 
of  a  man  who  shot  himself  at  the 
table,  and  was  paid  no  attention 
to,  infatuated  gamesters  jostling 
his  body  as  it  drooped  over  the 
fatal  board  in  order  to  lay  down 
their  stakes.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  ghostly  sensation  of  this 
tale — one  seemed  to  see  it, — the 
affaissement  of  the  lifeless  victim, 
the  dead  head  dropped  upon  the 
arms,  the  heartless,  horrible  players 
pushing  forward  their  gold  across 
him  or  drawing  back  their  gains. 
But  does  anybody  suppose  that 
there  would  not  have  been  a  dozen 
letters  in  the  *  Times '  as  quick  as 
the  post  could  carry  them,  narrat- 
ing every  detail  of  the  incident? 
At  no  time  of  the  day  can  there 
be  less  than  a  dozen  persons  round 
these  tables  whose  natural  instinct 
it  would  be  to  write  at  once  to  the 
1  Times ' — a  dozen  !  fifty  would  be 
more  like.  There  would  probably 
be  a  dozen  clergymen,  ready,  each 
and  all,  to  point  the  moral  in  the 
'  Guardian '  or  the  '  Church  Times,' 
not  to  speak  of  the  grand  medium 
of  British  reclamation.  For  which 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  put  very 
little  faith  in  the  suicides. 

But  all  the  same,  the  profits  of 
the  Company  who  carry  on  the 
Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  must  be 
immense.  They  support,  as  has 
been  said,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
orchestras  in  the  world,  and  give 
concerts  almost  daily  which  cost 
the  audience  nothing.  The  clas- 
sical concerts  on  Thursdays  are 
crowded  by  listeners  from  all  parts 
of  the  Riviera.  There  is  nothing  to 
pay ;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
a  more  finished  programme  to  be 
had.  Crowds  of  people,  who  in 


no  way  conduce  to  the  prosperity 
of  Monte  Carlo,  who  never  enter 
the  gambling-rooms,  take  advan- 
tage of  these  entertainments — from 
Mentone  on  one  side,  and  Nice  or 
even  Cannes  on  the  other,  the 
railway  fares  there  and  back  being 
insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  price  anywhere  else  of  tickets 
for  such  a  performance.  On  most 
of  the  other  days  there  are  also 
concerts  performed  by  the  same 
inimitable  band,  which  are  not 
classical,  but  perhaps  not  the  less 
enjoyable  from  that  circum- 
stance. The  expense  of  main- 
taining this  huge  number  of  most 
skilled  performers  must  be  enor- 
mous. The  reading-rooms,  the 
gardens,  even  the  immense  vesti- 
aries, where  there  are  crowds  of 
liveried  attendants,  prove  the  ex- 
tent of  the  profits  of  the  bank. 
Nowhere  is  there  so  much  gratuit- 
ous pleasure  to  be  had  :  and  even 
those  people  who  condemn  Monte 
Carlo  the  most,  take  advantage 
without  hesitation  of  the  good 
things  it  provides.  But  these  are 
not  wild  gaieties  or  dissipations. 
A  Methodist  prayer -meeting  is 
lively  and  exciting  in  comparison 
with  "the  Rooms,"  at  least  to 
those  who  do  not  play. 

It  seems  only  right  to  say  this 
for  the  warning  of  those  who  come 
from  all  kinds  of  quiet  places  for 
amusement  at  Monte  Carlo.  The 
air  of  the  rooms  is  stifling,  hot, 
and  unwholesome.  The  artificial 
light  adds  to  the  artificial  heat 
which  is  kept  up  through  the 
building,  and  which  the  closed-up 
windows  blocked  against  the  day- 
light can  do  nothing  to  mitigate. 
In  the  concert-room,  crowded  with 
a  mass  of  people,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  standing-room,  there  is 
never  breathing  -  room,  nor  any 
movement  at  all  in  the  dead  air, 
so  strangely  different  from  the  de- 
lightful radiancy  and  breadth  of 
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the  air  outside.  When  the  visitor 
comes  forth  dazzled  from  all  that 
gaslight,  and  opens  his  chest  to 
the  sweetness  of  the  atmosphere, 
what  a  contrast !  The  bay  sparkles 
in  all  its  tints  and  shades  of  vary- 
ing blue.  Monaco  on  its  rock 
rises  seaward,  in  picturesque  per- 
fection, crowned  with  trees  and 
palaces.  The  boats  rock,  as  it 
seems,  upon  the  sunshine,  which 
is  reflected  under  them,  and  shines 
above,  penetrating  all  the  wide 
vault  of  heavenly  atmosphere  be- 
tween sky  and  sea.  Up  among 
the  hills  the  flowers  grow  unre- 
garded, the  soft  olives  flutter  in 
grey  and  glistening  foliage  over  the 
green  terraces,  and  here  and  there 
upon  the  spur  of  a  hill  rises  a 
small  medieval  town,  little  changed 
since  it  was  founded,  with  houses 
faintly  yellow  or  pink  in  the  in- 
tense light,  its  little  campanile, 
its  tower,  ruined  or  otherwise. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  denizens 
below  ignore  these  delights.  The 
hotels  are  full  of  men  who  meet 
each  other  everywhere — in  Lon- 
don, in  English  country-houses, 
in  all  the  monotonous  resorts  of 
fashion.  The  ladies,  I  think,  are 
a  little  out  of  it ;  they  are  hustled 
on  every  side  by  equivocal  person- 
ages— sometimes  the  most  correct 
will  find  that  she  has  been  hob- 
nobbing, without  knowing  it,  with 
something  not  to  be  named  to  ears 
polite.  The  family  parties,  who 
live  in  their  hotel  as  in  a  wing  of 
their  paternal  mansion,  with  their 
own  servants,  their  own  "  ways," 
all  English  and  individual,  have 
perhaps  the  best  of  it.  It  does  not 
much  matter  where  they  go,  see- 
ing they  carry  their  little  Britan- 
nic milieu  with  them  everywhere  ; 
but  in  another  sense  also  it  does 
not  much  matter  where  they  go, 
for  everywhere  is  very  much  the 
same. 

The  people,  however,  who  can- 
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not  engage  the  first  floor  of  an 
expensive  hotel,  nor  have  couriers 
and  maids  to  shut  them  out  from 
contact  with  the  lower  world — 
the  people  who  have  to  take  their 
dinner  at  tables-d'hote,  and  in  such 
apartments  as  are  to  be  had,  espe- 
cially the  ladies,  and  the  innocent 
new -married  people  in  all  the 
bloom  of  youthful  virtue — had 
better  seek  a  nest  in  other  places 
along  the  coast;  from  which  they 
can  make  the  flight  of  a  day  to  see 
the  more  piquant  company  in  these 
haunts  of  wickedness.  Almost 
every  bay  has  its  settlement — its 
little  villas  nestling  among  the 
olives  on  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  its 
little  ports,  with  each  its  detach- 
ment of  lazy  boats.  Here  is  one 
small  town,  for  instance,  which  is 
perfect,  though  its  perfection  is 
all  the  greater  for  an  absolute 
absence  of  hotels  or  accommoda- 
tion for  the  tourist, — the  little 
French  -  Italian  townlet  of  Ville- 
franche.  It  was  Villafranca  in  the 
old  days,  before  this  coast  became 
French,  and  it  is  little  less  Ital- 
ian now  than  then.  The  bay 
is  famed  over  all  the  world, — a 
natural  harbour,  sheltered  from 
every  wind  between  two  far- 
stretching  arms  of  land ;  the 
water  so  deep  that  great  ships 
can  anchor  at  a  stone's  -  throw 
from  the  olives.  The  other  day 
the  bay  was  full  of  leviathans — 
great  lions  of  the  sea,  the  iron- 
clads of  the  French  Mediterranean 
squadron,  dark,  ominous,  and 
ugly,  with  a  white  torpilleur  or 
two  in  attendance  ;  a  Russian  ship 
of  war,  not  so  ugly  nor  so  scien- 
tific ;  an  American  ship  of  war,  old- 
fashioned,  and  almost  graceful ; 
and  a  humble  barque  of  English 
origin,  old,  harmonious,  and  charm- 
ing in  every  line,  with  no  preten- 
sions at  all.  The  English  ship 
was  full  of  ruddy  boys,  English 
from  stem  to  stern,  but  not  too 
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trim  or  tidy — the  lads,  perhaps, 
being  scarcely  trained  as  yet  to 
the  perfection  of  sea  order— and 
the  whole  a  charity,  instituted 
and  supported  by  one  man,  a 
member  of  the  great  banking  firm 
of  Hoare,  who  has  taken  a  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  from  the  London 
streets  to  train  them  into  good 
seamen  for  their  country's  ser- 
vice :  a  noble  work — much  luck 
to  him  who  thought  of  it !  The 
American  is  on  another  mission, 
that  favourite  one  of  impress- 
ing the  world  with  a  sense  of 
American  gentlemanliness  and 
courtesy  and  general  superiority 
to  all  comers,  which  is  at  present 
so  constant  an  enterprise  with  the 
great  R/epublic,  and,  it  must  be 
said,  a  very  successful  one. 

The  little  town  rising  upon  the 
slope  of  the  shore  towards  the 
olive  woods  above  is  as  pictur- 
esque a  mass  of  building  as  could 
be  conceived.  What  seems  its  prin- 
cipal street  (but  is  not,  for  there 
is  a  certain  Rue  Droite  running 
parallel  to  the  sea  half-way  up 
which  holds  that  place)  is  a  long 
steep  stairway,  with  projecting 
angles  of  picturesque  houses  at 
every  step,  and  the  tower  of 
the  old  church  at  the  apex — a 
line  of  street  to  enchant  any 
artist.  There  is  also  a  Rue  Ob- 
scure running  under  the  deep 
arches  on  which  the  upper  town 
is  built — a  sombre  colonnade,  in 
which  are  the  doors  of  the  houses 
which  front  to  the  sea,  and  which 
afford,  whenever  one  stands  open, 
a  dazzling  glimpse  of  sunshine  and 
brilliant  blue  water  to  the  passer- 
by as  he  gropes  his  way  along. 
The  indescribable  colour  of  this 
small  town — a  grey-white  lighted 
up  by  tones  of  rose,  faint  washes 
of  yellow,  gleams  of  red  tiles,  and 
upon  the  church  tower  a  shining 
pointed  roof  of  green  and  bronze 
—  is  delightful  to  see.  Behind 


the  enchanting  promontory  which 
forms  one  of  the  protecting  arms 
of  the  harbour  lie  half-a-dozen 
little  bays,  each  with  its  cluster 
of  houses,  its  fringes  of  villas 
among  the  trees,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Saint  Hospice,  on  a  fur- 
ther fantastic  little  promontory, 
cutting  the  blue  into  successive 
baylets  and  nooks  of  verdure, 
each  with  its  circle  of  rocks  and 
sea-foam.  St  Jean-Beaulieu — why 
should  we  call  attention  to  their 
pleasant  names  1  There  are  enough 
and  to  spare  of  visitors  already; 
making  everything — save  flowers 
and  lemons  —  dear  and  scarce. 
Here  almost  every  house  has  its 
grove  of  lemon  and  orange.  The 
hedges  are  roses ;  and  the  violets 
— those  light-blue,  double,  fragrant 
Parma  violets  which  scent  the  air — 
lie  in  acres  of  blueness,  wherever  it 
is  thought  worth  while  to  cultivate 
them.  It  is  worth  while,  for  every 
post  carries  boxes  of  flowers  north- 
ward, and  the  English  girls  spend 
all  their  pocket-money  in  this 
sweet  way  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  friends  at  home. 

These  seeming  gentle  coasts, 
however,  are  grim  with  means  of 
defence,  and  show  dark,  open 
mouths,  ready  to  burst  forth  into 
fire  and  flame  whenever  one 
approaches  near  enough  to  the 
heights  to  see  them.  The  other 
night  our  village  was  bombarded 
and  taken  by  the  fleet,  to  the  great 
entertainment  of  the  instructed 
but  terror  of  the  ignorant.  In 
the  dead  of  night  great  guns  be- 
gan to  thunder  over  our  heads, 
the  forts  replying  to  the  broad- 
sides from  the  sea.  In  the  dark- 
ness and  stillness  these  tremendous 
discharges  were  amazingly  effec- 
tive, conveying  an  impression  of 
real  war  which  curdled  the  blood. 
If  it  had  been  an  Italian  fleet !  we 
said  to  ourselves,  not  altogether 
assured  that  the  suggestion  might 
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not  turn  out  to  be  true.  Then 
came  rolling  volleys  of  musketry, 
with  flashes  in  the  darkness  all 
along  the  curve  of  the  bay  :  and 
there  appeared  faintly  in  the  first 
pallor  of  the  dawn  a  ship — a  small 
one,  but  bitter — engaging  the  de- 
fenders along  the  coast  with  con- 
tinual flash  and  echo  of  its  guns. 
The  Tete  de  Chien  thundered  from 
the  east,  from  which  it  commanded 
the  bay  :  but  the  wicked  little  gun- 
boat had  got  too  close  inshore  to 
suffer,  and  effected  a  landing,  as 
we  heard  afterwards,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  all  precautions.  Just  as 
the  sun  began  to  rise  there  glided 
into  sight — huge,  black,  and  ter- 
rible—  an  ironclad,  the  parent 
doubtless  of  the  gunboat,  arrived 
upon  the  scene  to  see  that  all  the 
forts  were  silenced  and  the  land- 
ing secure.  Our  fort  upon  the 
nearest  point  blazed  with  ineffec- 
tual gallantry,  but  in  vain.  To  a 
lively  imagination,  however,  all 
these  sights  and  sounds  were  won- 
derfully suggestive.  They  were 
only  pantomime,  manoeuvres  —  a 
sort  of  object  -  lesson  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  :  a  lesson, 
too,  to  peaceful  folk.  Supposing 
it  to  have  been  true !  Suppose 
that  into  the  very  room  from 
which  we  looked  out,  half  fright- 
ened, half  delighted,  on  this  sport 
of  war  got  up  for  our  behalf,  a 
stray  shell  might  have  plunged 
in  !  Suppose  these  big  guns  were 
really  carrying  slaughter,  and  our 
safety  and  our  property  depended 
upon  whether  the  troops  on  the 
beach  could  repel  the  attack  ! 
The  sensation  was  too  startling 
to  be  quite  agreeable ;  and  the 
sight  of  that  puissant  monster, 
all  black  and  noiseless,  stealing 
out  against  the  earliest  rose  of 
dawn,  gave  the  lookers-on  a  thrill. 
If  there  ever  should  be  a  struggle 
along  those  mild  Mediterranean 
coasts  between  the  two  nations 


who  are  nearest  of  kin, — whose 
discord  would  be  as  the  discord  of 
brothers !  Suppose,  more  dread- 
ful still,  it  had  been  our  own 
cliffs  from  which  those  guns  were 
roaring,  and  along  our  own  sea-mar- 
gin that  the  line  of  soldiers,  only  a 
sort  of  picturesque  accessory  here, 
had  crowded  to  resist  the  invader  ! 
Let  down  the  curtain — the  mock 
struggle  is  over  :  go  back  to  bed, 
and  don't  think  of  such  horrors. 
Let  us  hope  they  will  never  come, 
and  that  there  will  be  peace  in 
our  time.  It  is  a  fine  sight,  but 
the  suggestion  is  not  agreeable. 
It  all  ended,  I  hear,  in  some 
strengthening  of  the  batteries  on 
the  Tete  de  Chien.  Is  it  under- 
stood in  such  mock  attacks  that 
the  assailant  is  always  to  win,  in 
order  to  keep  the  defenders  on 
their  guard?  Certainly  it  was 
always  the  attacking  party  which 
had  the  best  of  it  in  the  manoeu- 
vres at  home. 

It  is  to  a  more  peaceful  invasion 
that  the  Riviera  in  the  meantime, 
and  for  many  years  past,  has  suc- 
cumbed. One  asks  one's  self,  while 
wandering  about  those  coasts, 
whether  by  some  strange  chance 
the  language  of  the  south  of 
France  has  been  swept  away  1 
whether  this  portion  of  it  which 
once  was  Italian,  in  changing  one 
kindred  tongue  for  another  has 
slipped  from  its  moorings  alto- 
gether, and  slid  somehow  between 
two  stools  into  English  plain  and 
unadorned  1  There  is  almost  as 
little  French  to  be  heard  on  the 
great  route  between  Cannes  and 
Monte  Carlo  as  there  might  be 
on  the  way  to  Hampton  Court  or 
Windsor,  or  any  great  English 
centre  of  sightseeing.  A  French 
party  here  and  there  occurs  ac- 
cidentally, as  they  do  on  these 
routes;  but  the  majority  speak 
nothing  but  English.  If  you  get 
into  a  railway  carriage,  the  chances 
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are  that  all  your  fellow-travellers 
will  be  your  country-folk — at  least, 
that  half  of  them  will  be  exchang- 
ing experiences  in  your  natural 
tongue.  More  curious  still  is  the 
fact  that  this  invasion  has  brought 
with  it  the  most  remarkable  poly- 
glot train  of  servants.  Out  of  the 
four  servants  in  a  certain  villa  with 
which  we  are  familiarly  acquainted, 
one  is  German,  one  Italian,  one 
Swiss,  and  one  Alsatian  —  the 
last,  no  doubt,  French,  but  of  a 
French  very  different  from  that  of 
the  countrymen  of  Gambetta.  In 
the  hotels,  of  course,  the  prepon- 
derance is  German,  as  everywhere  ; 
but  even  in  private  houses  the 
native  race  is  rare.  In  such  a 
house  as  we  have  described,  the 
communications  of  the  household 
are  most  easily  carried  on  in  a 
language  which  is  not  of  the 
country,  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times another.  It  used  to  be  the 
unfailing  excuse  for  living  abroad 
in  former  days,  that  it  was  so  good 
for  education ;  the  children  learned 
French  so  easily.  Alas  !  there  is 
now  no  French  to  learn  :  the  un- 
fortunate children  who  had  to 
practise  the  language  under  the 
influence  of  Teutonic  pronuncia- 
tion on  one  side,  and  Italian  and 
English  on  the  other,  would  call 
for  our  profoundest  sympathy. 
They  might  grow  up  in  the  belief 
that  pon  chour  was  the  recognised 
form  of  saying  good-day,  or  that  it 
was  right  to  count  oon  as  the  first 
of  the  numerals.  These  pretences, 
however,  which  used  to  hold  good 
in  Normandy  and  other  places 
where  the  French  language  is 
spoken  with  the  same  purity 
which  would  distinguish  the  Eng- 
lish in  Glasgow  or  in  Yorkshire, 
are  now  happily  exploded,  and 
people  do  not  bring  their  children 
for  the  benefits  of  education  to 
Nice  or  Cannes  :  but  it  is  strange 
to  find  the  language  of  a  country 
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so  curiously  superseded,  and  its 
natural  society  so  oddly  pushed 
aside. 

The  native  Frenchman,  however, 
in  these  regions,  if  he  is  compelled 
to  come  more  or  less  in  contact 
with  the  invader,  does  not  grow 
much  in  acquaintance  with  him; 
and  notwithstanding  the  proverb- 
ial French  politeness,  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary,  as  the  English 
visitor  does,  to  consider  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  stranger.  A  rural 
official  of  the  most  hospitable 
instincts,  exceedingly  kind,  and 
ready  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
English  colony,  explained  to  the 
present  writer  one  day  that  he 
had  but  lately  come  to  know  much 
of  the  English,  but  had  been  much 
pleased,  agreeably  surprised,  on 
nearer  acquaintance,  to  find,  on 
the  whole,  how  tolerable  they  were. 
There  was  a  good  deal  against 
them  on  the  outside,  but  it  wore 
off  on  further  acquaintance.  The 
Englishman  did  not  show  well  at 
first.  "  Le  Frangais,"  said  our 
friend,  "  est  seduisant," — and  he 
laid  his  hand  instinctively  upon  his 
breast, — but  not  his  neighbour  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  speaker  was  a  small  elderly 
personage,  with  a  little  of  the  Jew 
in  his  nose,  and  something  of  the 
Gascon  in  his  talk.  "  Le  Frangais 
est  seduisant ! "  He  believed  it 
with  all  his  heart. 

Less  excusable  was  the  other, 
who,  in  the  excess  of  his  patriot- 
ism, declared  to  us  that  even  the 
grass  in  England  was  not  green. 
"  What !  "  we  cried;  "  the  grass  ! 
Why,  the  grass  is  our  specialty. 
We  grant  you  more  sunshine,  more 
flowers ;  but  our  grass  !  why,  the 
very  brouillard  about  which  you 
are  so  eloquent — our  clouds,  our 
rains — secure  us  that  one  advan- 
tage." "  Pardon,"  replied  our 
friend;  "I  have  been  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  have  seen  it.  It  is 
3  A 
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different.  There  is  nothing  green 
as  in  France."  It  was  here  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  this  impartial 
observer  had  seen  the  London 
parks  in  August,  when  they  were 
burned  brown  with  the  summer's 
wear  and  tear.  He  replied  with 
dignity — "  It  was  indeed  August, 
but  it  was  not  London.  I  was  in 
Norwood,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  country.  I  am  quite  correct  in 
what  I  say.  Ah,  par  example  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  impatience 
of  conviction,  as  the  obstinate  Eng- 
lishman continued  his  defence. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  one 
defect  of  the  Riviera  is,  that  it  is 
not  green.  A  few  of  our  forest- 
trees  would  make  the  landscape 
perhaps  too  perfect.  The  olives 
which  clothe  the  hills  are  grey. 
The  grass  is  scanty  and  ill-grown. 
When  a  millionaire  would  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  lawn,  he  has  to 
resow  it  every  year;  from  which 
the  reader  accustomed  to  immemo- 
rial turf,  which  has  lived  through  as 
many  generations  as  would  suffice 
to  confirm  the  nobility  of  a  family, 
will  understand  what  grass  is  in 
these  regions.  But  our  French- 
man was  none  the  less  sure. 
"  Sir,"  said  an  American,  after- 
wards, "  there  is  no  grass  in  the 
world  like  English  grass,  except 
at  Newport  :  there  is  beautiful 
grass  at  Newport."  And  we  be- 
thought us,  to  soothe  our  feelings, 
of  Mr  John  Burroughs,  the  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  who  declares  that 
if  we  would  but  refrain  from  wash- 


ing for  a  little  while,  such  is  the 
soft  and  dewy  character  of  our 
climate,  a  greenness  would  grow 
all  over  us, — a  turfy  deposit  upon 
our  hands,  a  gentle  veil  of  mosses 
upon  our  uncovered  brows.  Such 
are  the  differing  opinions  of  other 
nations. 

We  should  like  to  tell,  did  time 
and  space  serve,  about  our  vil- 
lage :  how  M.  le  Cure  is  by  no 
means  at  one  with  M.  le  Maire  : 
how  the  commune  squabbles  with- 
in itself;  how  the  keen  peasants 
put  a  fabulous  price  on  every  scrap 
of  land  while  all  the  foreigners  are 
about,  but  come  to  their  senses 
in  the  solitary  summer,  when  the 
sunshine  blazes  unnoted,  and  all 
the  English  are  gone  ;  how  many 
a  noce,  and  parties  who  are  by 
no  means  of  that  kind,  come  to 
eat  bouillabaisse  at  the  Reserve, 
which  they  ought  not  to  do,  but 
go  farther  to  the  humble  but  more 
genuine  fare  of  St  Jean ;  how 
everything  is  fabulously  dear  since 
the  leading  journal  of  Christen- 
dom wrote  an  article  about  the 
little  place,  which  the  officials  de- 
clare to  be  nothing  but  a  hameau, 
although  it  attained  the  honour  of 
a  mention  in  the  '  Times.'  We 
wish  this  latter  honour  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  for  it  has 
added  a  good  many  francs  to  the 
price  of  every  metre  of  land,  and 
even  a  centime  or  two  to  every 
egg,  and  made  the  wood  dearer, 
and  the  oil.  Such  are  the  draw- 
backs of  fame. 
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THE    WEMYSSES     OF    WEMYSS. 


WHEN  a  reader  takes  up  the 
history  of  a  Scottish  baronial 
family,  he  knows  very  well  what  he 
has  to  expect — a  pedigree  stretch- 
ing back  to  the  Picts ;  a  tale  of 
private  feud  and  public  warfare, 
of  plundering  lands  and  burning 
castles ;  of  castles  burned  and 
lands  plundered  in  return  ;  treason 
at  one  time  and  active  loyalty 
at  the  next, — parts  often  chosen 
with  a  fine  disregard  for  fitness 
of  time  and  circumstances,  and 
concluding  too  often  with  the  re- 
cord of  forfeiture  and  ruin.  The 
annals  of  the  Scottish  nobility  are 
generally  a  gloomy  study ;  for  the 
qualities  which  led  to  high  rank 
and  power  down  to  the  time  of 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  the 
policy  by  which  dignity  and  influ- 
ence were  maintained,  were  such 
as  do  not  wholly  commend  them- 
selves to  a  more  civilised  age. 
Yet  the  Scottish  nobles,  if  they 
were  no  better,  were  certainly  not 
worse  than  their  contemporaries 
in  other  countries,  when  we  con- 
sider how  unable  the  Stuarts  were 
to  enforce  the  superiority  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  disorders  to  which 
the  civil  broils  of  the  seventeenth 
century  laid  the  country  open. 
We  do  indeed  meet  with  families 
who,  even  in  the  darker  medieval 
times,  knew  how  to  temper  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  feudalism  by 
what  we  nowadays  call  their 
duty  to  the  land  and  the  people, 
but  which  probably  presented  it- 
self at  the  time  as  a  species  of 
enlightened  self  -  interest.  The 
history  of  the  Wemyss  family  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  Wemysses 
of  Wemyss  stand  apart  from  the 


great  majority  of  Scottish  baronial 
families  by  their  general  avoidance 
of  private  and  partisan  feuds, 
while  loyally  rendering  service  to 
the  Crown  in  the  field,  and  by 
a  judicious  management  of  their 
estates  and  interests,  in  which  they 
appear  always  to  have  been  con- 
siderably ahead  of  their  times. 
And  they  have  had  their  reward. 
The  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury sees  a  Mr  Erskine  Wemyss 
at  Wemyss,  where  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  found  his  ancestor  Mi- 
chael of  Methil ;  and  during  the 
lapse  of  seven  hundred  years  the 
line  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  interrupted,  or  the  lands  to 
have  changed  hands — a  continuity 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
many  parallels  in  any  country. 

No  doubt  the  five-and-twenty 
generations  of  Wemysses  who 
bring  down  the  line  from  Michael 
of  Methil,  the  first  Wemyss  on 
authentic  record,  were  prudent 
and  stout  men,  and  tenacious  of 
the  lands  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  their  race.  But  their 
lines  had  fallen  in  a  locality  which 
gave  them  immunities  enjoyed  in 
few  other  regions  of  Scotland. 
The  "kingdom"  of  Fife  has  fre- 
quently escaped  civil  disturbance, 
when  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  were  involved  in  the 
turmoil,  and  no  place  was  generally 
more  secure  than  its  eastern  nooks. 
The  Forth  cut  it  off  from  the  capi- 
tal and  from  Stirling,  and  all  the 
rivalries  and  bickerings  that  at- 
tended the  Court.  The  Tay,  on 
the  other  side,  sheltered  it  from 
the  Douglases,  Lindsays,  and  Ogil- 
vies,  and  the  anarchy  of  Angus. 
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The  Highland  line  was  well  re- 
moved, and  the  most  daring  raiders 
would  seldom  venture  to  pene- 
trate so  far  in  search  of  plunder. 
The  congenial  soil,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  county,  had  given 
an  early  stimulus  to  the  people 
themselves ;  and  trading  enterprise 
among  the  little  ports  dotting  the 
north,  soon  led  to  peace  and  se- 
curity being  duly  valued.  In  the 
more  martial  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
epithet  "  Fife  folk  "  carried  with  it 
a  degree  of  scorn  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  people  naturally  affected  the 
lairds  and  barons,  and  among  these 
the  Wemysses,  at  an  early  part  of 
their  history,  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  first  who  aroused  them- 
selves to  a  perception  of  the  cap- 
abilities of  their  lands,  and  the 
propriety  of  encouraging  new  in- 
dustries among  their  vassals. 

The  fact  has  always  been  ac- 
cepted that  the  Wemysses  were  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Macduff, 
being  descended  from  the  last 
Thane  of  Fife.  Sir  William  Fraser, 
however,  in  his  usual  iconoclastic 
way — it  is  to  the  last  of  his  magnifi- 
cent series  of  family  histories  that 
we  are  indebted  for  this  sketch — 
entirely  repels  the  theory  as  unsup- 
ported by  evidence.  Sir  William 
even  impiously  denounces  Macduff 
himself  as  "  a  fabulous  personage  "; 
but  the  genuine  historical  char- 
acter whom  Shakespeare  took  the 
trouble  to  create  will  continue  to 
exist  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of 
heralds,  genealogists,  and  antiqua- 
rians. The  coincidences  of  names 
and  arms  which  probably  led  Sir 
Robert  Douglas  to  favour  the 
theory,  are  explained  away  by  Sir 
William  Fraser  on  grounds  that 
leave  little  doubt  of  his  accuracy; 
and  indeed  the  Wemyss  family 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  have 
laid  much  stress  upon  the  idea. 
Sir  William  is  so  sceptical  in  ac- 
cepting names  as  genealogic  evi- 


dence, that  we  have  some  scruples 
in  suggesting  that  even  a  more 
ancient  descent  might  be  found 
than  Gilliemichael  of  the  Macduff 
line,  and  that  we  might  seek  for 
the  first  Wemyss  among  that  race 
dear  to  the  Anthropological  Soci- 
ety— the  cave-men — for  Wemyss 
means  a  "cave";  and  Wemyss- 
shire,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
family  possessions,  is  taken  from 
the  numerous  uamhs  or  "  caves  " 
which  open  out  to  the  sea  in 
this  part  of  the  coast — a  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  religious  re- 
cluses in  earlier  days  of  Scottish 
Christianity. 

At  all  events  there  can  be  no 
controversy  about  Michael  of  Me- 
thil  as  a  genuine  Wemyss,  and  he 
figures  during  the  years  from  1165 
to  1214.  He  was  a  man  of  posi- 
tion in  possession  of  the  estate  of 
Wemyss,  apparently,  and  holding 
the  adjoining  property  of  Methil 
under  the  see  of  St  Andrews. 
His  son,  John  of  Methil  and 
Wemyss,  was,  in  addition  to  these 
lands,  possessed  of  Penshiel  in 
East  Lothian.  His  charters,  and 
rank  of  those  who  appended  their 
names  as  witnesses  to  them,  attest 
his  consequence  as  a  Scottish  ba- 
ron. There  is  a  very  picturesque 
incident  in  his  life,  of  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Sir 
William  Fraser's  version,  although 
it  rests  upon  the  not  immaculate 
testimony  of  Bower.  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Largs, 
and  Sir  John  of  Wemyss,  stricken 
in  years  and  prostrated  by  fever 
and  ague,  had  been  unable  to 
accompany  King  Alexander  to  the 
field. 

"While  under  the  effects  of  this 
malady,  Sir  John  fell  into  a  grateful 
slumber,  and  had  a  vivid  dream.  He 
thought  he  stood  in  the  north  porch 
of  the  church  of  Dunfermline,  when 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  in  royal  robes, 
suddenly  entered  the  building.  She 
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led  by  the  hand  a  noble  -  looking 
knight,  clothed  in  shining  armour,  a 
sword  at  his  girdle,  and  a  crowned 
helmet  on  his  head.  The  pair  were 
followed  by  three  other  knights,  gay 
and  active,  dressed  in  similar  brilliant 
armour.  Sir  John,  transported  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  beauty  and  valour, 
begged  of  the  lady  to  reveal  who  she 
was,  and  who  were  her  companions. 
The  lady  replied,  'I  am  Margaret, 
formerly  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  this  is 
Malcolm  my  husband,  and  these  are 
our  three  sons,  kings  of  this  realm 
while  in  the  flesh,  with  whom  I 
hasten  to  Largs  to  defend  the  coun- 
try, and  gain  a  victory  over  the  tyrant 
who  strives  unjustly  to  subdue  our 
realm.'  The  unearthly  visitants  then 
disappeared ;  and  Sir  John,  despite 
his  ailment  and  the  advice  of  those 
around  him,  determined  to  go  to  Dun- 
fermline.  He  was  carried  thither, 
related  his  dream  to  the  prior,  and 
showed  his  devotion  by  kissing  the 
relics  of  the  sainted  queen.  While 
thus  engaged  his  malady  left  him, 
and  ere  he  left  the  spot  a  messenger 
came  with  the  joyful  news  of  the  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  Norwegians." 

The  course  pursued  by  the 
Wemysses  during  the  War  of 
Independence  was  patriotic,  ex- 
cept when  coerced  by  force  majeure 
to  take  the  side  of  the  English. 
Sir  Michael,  who  succeeded  the 
last-mentioned  John,  and  whose 
son  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  bring  home  the  Maid  of 
Norway,  was  an  adherent  of 
Baliol,  and  when  Edward  in- 
vaded Scotland,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  at  Stirling.  In 
March  1304,  the  English  king 
spent  a  day  and  night  at  Wemyss 
during  his  progress  through  Fife ; 
but  a  year  or  two  later  we  find  Sir 
Michael  threatened  with  Edward's 
vengeance  for  aiding  Bruce's  pre- 
tensions. "  We  command  you," 
writes  the  English  king  to  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence,  "  that  ye  cause 
his  manor  where  we  lay,  and  all 
his  other  manors,  to  be  burned,  his 
lands  and  goods  to  be  destroyed, 


and  his  gardens  to  be  stripped  bare 
that  nothing  remain."  It  is  open 
to  doubt  whether  the  order  was 
executed.  Sir  David,  Sir  Michael's 
successor,  had  signed  the  Ragman 
Roll  as  well  as  his  father,  but  he 
seems  afterwards  to  have  steadily 
attached  himself  to  the  national 
party.  It  was  while  the  guest 
of  his  successor,  Sir  Michael,  at 
Wemyss  that  the  Regent  Randolph 
received  the  poison  which  shortly 
afterwards  carried  him  off  at  Mus- 
selburgh, — administered,  whether 
by  design  or  accident,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  stone,  from  which  the  Re- 
gent was  suffering.  Sir  Michael 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Halidon, 
compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  to  join  the  English 
in  the  siege  of  Lochleven.  At  his 
death  there  was  a  division  of  his 
lands  among  co-heiresses,  but  the 
lands  of  the  Wemyss  came  back 
to  the  family  by  the  marriage  of 
Sir  John  of  the  Reres,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  David  the  ambas- 
sador, with  Isabel  Erskine  the  co- 
heiress. The  re-acquisition  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  Wemyss, 
and  their  consolidation  under  new 
titles,  entailed  a  work  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  with 
great  vigour  and  persistence.  In 
the  sketch  of  Sir  John's  acquisi- 
tions, we  find  several  instances  to 
show  that  as  early  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
barons  in  the  more  settled  parts 
of  Scotland  were  having  recourse 
to  law  instead  of  to  the  strong 
hand  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes.  The  Duke  of  Albany, 
the  brother  of  Robert  II.,  had  ac- 
cused Sir  John  Wemyss  of  receiv- 
ing the  rents  of  the  estate  of 
Wemyss,  to  his,  the  Duke's,  detri- 
ment ;  and  the  parties  appeared  be- 
fore the  Council  at  Perth.  Sir  John's 
answer  to  the  charge  was,  that 
"he  was  legally  entered  in  the 
lands  of  Wemyss,  by  the  usual  pre- 
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cepts  from  Chancery  in  name  and  be- 
half of  his  own  wife  and  the  Lady  of 
Glen  " — the  two  heiresses  of  the  elder 
line  of  Wemyss, — "he  therefore  de- 
nied any  wrong-doing,  as  he  had  the 
right  to  the  rents.  The  governor 
then  inquired  if  he  would  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Council,  to  which 
Sir  John  replied,  'Yaa.'  He  then 
left  the  Council,  and  the  Duke  asked 
their  opinion  on  the  case  ;  when  they 
decided  that  Sir  John  had  been  le- 
gally entered  as  he  stated,  and  no 
detriment  had  been  done  to  the  gov- 
ernor in  regard  to  the  rents." 

We  have  another  instance  of 
the  legal  procedure  of  the  period, 
in  which  Sir  John's  sister-in-law, 
the  Lady  of  Glen,  endeavoured  to 
recover  possession  of  the  manor- 
place  of  Wemyss,  in  which  her 
relatives  the  Livingstones  had  es- 
tablished themselves : — 

"One  of  her  squires  with  attend- 
ant notary  presented  himself  on  her 
behalf  at  the  hall  door  of  the  man- 
or, with  intent  to  break  the  sasiiie 
in  legal  form.  He  was  greeted  by 
Livingstone  with  the  words  that  he 
should  have  no  entrance  to  that  hall. 
The  squire  replied  that  he  would  not 
quit  on  account  of  words,  and  so  went 
to  the  door,  whereupon  Livingstone 
turned  him  round  &nd  forced  him 
back  with  the  strong  hand.  The 
squire  then  appealed  to  the  sheriff  of 
Fife  and  others  present  to  witness  his 
expulsion,  and  meanwhile  he  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  breaking 
the  sasine  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and 
his  notary  wl'ote  the  usual  narrative 
of  the  proceedings." 

We  may  remark  that  only  in 
Fife  or  the  Lothians  would  such 
controversies  have  been  conducted 
at  the  time  in  so  peaceable  and 
law-abiding  a  spirit.  Yet  in  an- 
other case  we  find  Sir  John  him- 
self covenanting  with  a  less  power- 
ful proprietor  to  recover  his  lands 
for  him,  and  protect  him  in  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  reversion  of 
the  property.  In  the  time  of  his 
son  David  we  find  the  first  men- 


tion of  the  coal-mines  and  salt- 
pans, which  must,  however,  have 
been  wrought  from  a  much  earlier 
date,  as  carrying  with  them  im- 
portant manorial  rights.  The 
record  of  both  David  and  his 
son  Sir  John  is  one  of  settle- 
ments of  the  lands,  and  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  which  had  arisen 
through  the  failure  of  the  elder 
line  and  partition  among  heiresses, 
as  well  as  from  Sir  John  of  Reres's 
arrangements,  and  of  the  litiga- 
tion which  the  various  pretensions 
occasioned.  It  would  be  of  no 
general  interest  to  refer  to  these ; 
but  there  is  one  notable  trans- 
action in  which  Sir  John  Wemyss 
took  part  in  1470  which  we  may 
briefly  summarise.  Sir  John  had 
been  obliged  to  mortgage  his  lands 
of  Methil,  half  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  St  Andrews,  and  half 
to  the  convent  of  Lindores ;  and 
although  no  time  of  redemption 
appears  to  have  been  fixed,  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  year 
mentioned  to  foreclose  by  the  St 
Andrews  monks.  The  prior  took 
a  notarial  protest  that  he  had  at- 
tended "  at  the  altar  of  St  Kath- 
erine  the  Virgin,  on  the  summons 
of  Sir  John,"  but  that  he  "  neither 
saw  nor  perceived  any  money 
either  in  gold  or  silver  counted 
down  on  the  said  altar," — that 
whatever  Sir  John  might  do  or 
say,  the  rights  of  the  convents 
were  unprejudiced.  Sir  John 
fought  the  battle  in  the  Church 
courts,  and  sought  to  nonsuit  his 
opponents  with  a  charge  of  usuri- 
ous dealing — "The  quhilk  wadset 
(mortgage)  be  law  of  our  modir 
haly  kirk  is  werre  crime  of  okire 
(usury)  as  is  oppinly  knawin  till 
al  the  membris  of  haly  kirk."  We 
do  not  know  how  the  case  went 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  lands 
in  question  were  fully  redeemed 
in  1484.  For  three  or  four  gen- 
erations succeeding,  Sir  John  of 
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Reres's  taste  for  litigation  seems 
to  have  been  a  dominant  passion 
with  his  successors,  and  they  ap- 
parently succeeded  in  gratifying 
it  with  less  disastrous  results  than 
the  majority  of  suitors  experience. 
When  Sir  David  Wemyss  resigned 
his  lands  into  the  hands  of  King 
James  IV.,  and  had  them  erected 
into  a  barony  by  Crown  charter  in 
1511,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  many  sources  of  controversy 
would  have  been  extinguished ; 
but  his  successor,  the  next  Sir 
David,  had  his  own  share  of  dis- 
putes. Among  the  deeds  of  this 
Sir  David,  it  is  recorded  that  he 
entered  into  a  bond  of  manrent 
with  Archbishop  Betoun  of  Glas- 
gow, "  which  did  not,  as  was 
usual,  reserve  the  allegiance  to 
the  Crown,"  and  that  his  name 
appears  first  in  an  engagement  of 
the  Fife  barons  for  the  mutual 
defence  of  themselves  and  their 
properties.  It  was  Sir  David  who 
erected  the  port  of  Wemyss  into 
a  barony,  giving  it  bailies  and  the 
right  of  holding  fairs.  The  towns- 
men were  to  pay  £20  Scots  an- 
nually to  the  laird,  and  pass  his 
coals  and  salt  free  of  duty."  For 
every  "  blood  wit  "  the  laird  ex- 
acted fifteen  shillings,  and  for 
each  fire,  eight  shillings  Scots. 
The  teinds  off  the  coal,  salt,  and 
fish  were  very  valuable,  and  con- 
sequently a  frequent  source  of 
conflict  between  local  ecclesias- 
tical interests  and  the  laird. 

Sir  John  Wemyss,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
could  not  avoid  taking  part  in  the 
civil  struggles  into  which  the  Court 
and  the  Reforming  party  plunged 
the  country.  Sir  John  was  a  sup- 
porter of  Cardinal  Betoun,  who, 
as  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
was  feudal  superior  of  various  of 
the  Wemyss  properties.  A  docu- 
ment connected  with  a  somewhat 
curious  transaction  of  Sir  John's 


is  to  be  found  in  Sir  William 
Fraser's  second  volume.  Sir  John, 
it  appears,  had  intended  to  marry 
his  son  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Laird  of  Grange,  and  had  sold  to 
the  latter  "  the  right  of  his  son's 
marriage"  for  a  thousand  merks. 
When  Kirkaldy  was  forfeited  for 
his  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
the  Cardinal,  the  match  became 
much  less  desirable.  When  the 
Queen  -  Regent  visited  Wemyss 
during  the  siege  of  the  Castle  at 
St  Andrews,  the  laird  used  his 
influence  to  get  this  matrimonial 
right  restored  to  himself — it  having 
been,  as  we  may  presume,  forfeited 
to  the  Crown,  with  all  Kirkaldy's 
other  rights  and  privileges.  It 
was  now  restored  to  Sir  John, 
along  with  five  hundred  merks 
which  Kirkaldy  had  paid  down 
upon  the  bargain.  Sir  John 
Wemyss  fought  at  Pinkie,  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  liberated 
upon  the  Earl  of  Huntly  becoming 
security  for  his  ransom.  But  his 
most  remarkable  exploit  consisted 
in  beating  off  the  attempt  of  Lord 
Clinton,  the  English  admiral,  to 
land  a  force  at  St  Monance.  The 
laird,  who  had  been  keeping  an 
alert  watch  upon  the  English  fleet, 
saw  by  the  lights  and  movements 
of  the  vessel  that  a  night-landing 
was  being  effected,  and  gathered 
the  people  of  St  Monance,  barely 
six  score  in  number.  The  English 
attacked  them  at  daybreak.  After 
the  first  encounter — 

"By  pre-arrangement,  Wemyss  and 
his  men  retired  behind  some  trenches, 
in  which  they  kindled  a  collection  of 
ferns,  straw,  and  other  materials, 
making  a  great  smoke,  under  cover 
of  which  they  fired  upon  the  invaders 
with  three  small  pieces  of  artillery 
which  they  had  with  them.  The  men 
in  the  trenches  then  re-formed,  and 
with  shouts  and  yells  bore  furiously 
down  upon  the  English,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  assailed  by  the  shouts 
and  cries  of  another  company.  The 
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smoke  prevented  them  from  seeing 
that  this  'second  body  was  but  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  non-combat- 
ants, men,  women,  and  children 
appointed  by  the  laird  to  play  this 
little  ruse  de  guerre.  But  it  answered 
the  purpose  effectually.  The  English- 
men, thus  taken,  as  they  supposed,  in 
front  and  in  flank,  turned  and  fled  to 
their  ships  pursued  by  the  Scots,  who 
slew  them  even  as  they  struggled  in 
the  water,  so  that  of  a  thousand  who 
landed,  not  three  hundred  returned 
to  the  fleet,  and  Lord  Clinton  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty." 

This  is  Bishop  Lesley's  account, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  the  correct  one, 
although  differing  from  that  of 
Buchanan,  who  gives  the  Lord 
James  Stewart  credit  for  the 
action.  In  the  troubles  of  the 
times  the  laird  did  not  escape  the 
penalties  of  treason,  and  what  was 
under  the  circumstances  a  heavier 
condemnation,  the  anathema  of  the 
Church.  George  Clephane  of  Cars- 
logie,  a  creditor  of  Sir  John's  to 
the  extent  of  XI 00  Scots,  regis- 
tered the  debt  in  the  diocesan 
books  of  St  Andrews ;  and  when 
the  obligation  was  not  met,  excom- 
munication followed,  and  was  not 
relaxed  until  the  debt  had  been 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. On  another  occasion  we 
find  Sir  John  as  one  of  the  spokes- 
men of  the  lesser  barons  —  the 
nobles  stood  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment —  remonstrating  with  the 
Queen-Regent  against  her  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  standing  army 
of  foreign  mercenaries.  Their 
remonstrances,  as  reported  by 
Lesley,  were  of  great  constitu- 
tional weight,  and  induced  the 
Regent  to  abandon  her  project. 
The  defence  of  the  country  had 
been  maintained  by  their  fore- 
fathers, urged  Sir  John  Wemyss 
and  Sir  James  Sandilands  of 
Calder,  and  for  this  cause  prin- 
cipally they  had  received  their 
lands  and  held  them.  The  King} 
who  was  the  King  of  Scots, 


"rather  in  reference  to  men  than 
to  money  and  the  substance  of  the 
country,"  could  not  discharge  them 
of  their  service.  The  land  could 
not  support  the  idle  men  that 
would  be  required  to  defend  the 
country ;  and  the  lords,  barons, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  country 
would  be  enervated  by  idleness 
and  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
invader.  When  the  Reformation 
broke  out,  the  Wemyss  family 
was  placed  in  a  rather  difficult 
dilemma.  A  considerable  portion 
of  their  lands  was  held  under  the 
see  of  St  Andrews,  Sir  John  was 
a  staunch  Queen's  man,  but  the 
growing  power  of  the  Reformers 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  course  was 
adopted  which  continued  to  be 
pursued  by  the  nobles  and  land- 
owners of  Scotland,  amid  political 
vicissitudes,  down  to  the  last  Jac- 
obite rebellion.  Sir  John  held  by 
the  Queen  and  the  old  faith ;  his 
son  joined  the  Lords,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Regent,  "thatt  be 
his  lawbors  [he]  may  saiff  the  said 
Johne,  his  friendis  and  posses- 
siouns,  fra  the  violence  of  the  said 
conspiratours."  This  son,  David 
Wemyss,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  the  luckless  house  of  Ruthven, 
had  discharged  the  warlike  duties 
of  the  house  of  Wemyss  many 
years  before  his  father's  death, 
being  "  abell  to  sustene  the  pyne 
and  travill  of  the  weirs,  raidis, 
and  armies."  David  Wemyss  ap- 
pears to  have  had  his  full  share 
in  the  litigious  fortunes  of  his 
family,  and  his  disputes  with  Bos- 
well  of  Balmuto  seem  to  have 
afforded  amusement  to  the  boyish 
King  James  and  his  Court. 

"  Amusing  himself  among  his  cour- 
tiers one  Tuesday  evening  in  May  of 
the  same  year  (1583)  upon  the  Peel 
of  Linlithgow,  mimicking  the  feuds 
and  disputes  then  existing  in  the 
country,  on  the  laird  of  Dunipace 
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bringing  up  the  quarrel  between  the 
lairds  of  Wemyss  and  Balnmto,  the 
King  exclaimed,  '  Gae  seik  me  ane 
guid  kemp,  for  I  will  fecht  in  that 
quarell.'  'And  quhilk  pairt  will  your 
Majestie  tak  ? '  inquired  Dunipace. 
'  Be  Sanct  Marie  ! '  replied  the  King, 
'  the  laird  of  Weymes'  pairt.'  '  Heir 
am  I,  then,'  says  Dunipace,  '  the  laird 
of  Balmuto  fornentis  yow.'  " 

Melville,  who  told  the  story  to 
Lord  Doune,  says,  "  The  King  and 
Dunipace  then  fell  to,  and  having 
vanquished  Dunipace,  the  King 
cried  out,  '  Now  I  have  worrit 
yow,  and  sa  will  I  ay.' "  The  in- 
cident is  the  more  notable,  that  it 
is  probably  the  only  solitary  in- 
stance on  record  of  the  "gentle 
King  Jamie  "  voluntarily  engaging 
in  personal  combat.  The  King's 
attachment  to  the  Wemyss  family 
was  not  without  its  inconveniences. 
We  find  several  letters  to  the  laird 
from  his  Majesty,  "amaist  about 
barrowit  siller,"  to  quote  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie's  phrase.  As  we  know 
from  other  sources,  the  King's 
straits  were  often  so  pressing  that 
time  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
consequence.  Thus,  on  the  7th 
May  1583,  James  sends  Alexander 
Young  from  Holyrood  to  Wemyss 
on  "  ane  speciall  errand,"  which  he 
is  to  unfold  to  the  laird,  who,  in 
his  turn,  is  to  give  "  a  pruif  of 
your  gudewill  at  this  time,  the 
occasioun  sa  craving  it."  The 
laird  professed  his  wish  to  oblige 
his  Majesty,  but  had  not  the  ready 
money  by  him  ;  and  a  week  after, 
Archibald  Primrose,  the  comptrol- 
ler clerk,  is  sent  to  the  laird,  "  sen 
our  present  f  urnissing  cannot  suffer 
sic  delay."  Whether  Primrose 
went  back  altogether  empty  hand- 
ed or  not  does  not  appear ;  but  on 
the  21st  May  another  royal  mes- 
senger is  despatched  to  Wemyss 


for  "  the  siluer  quhilk  ye  promist 
vnto  us,"  and  requiring  "maist 
effectuouslie  that  ye  will  not  fail 
to  deliver  the  said  siluer  to  this 
beirar,  or  vtherwayis  that  ye  will 
not  faill  to  be  at  ws  in  Linlyth- 
gw,  betuix  and  Friday  at  nycht, 
and  bring  the  said  siluer  with 
yow.;'  Of  Sir  John,  the  successor 
of  laird  David,  the  King  "  effec- 
tuusly  requeists  and  desirs"  the 
loan  of  "  ane  of  your  finest  hacque- 
nays,  with  the  finest  saddle  and 
furnitour  yee  haue,"  for  the  French 
ambassador  on  his  visit  to  Perth. 
The  horse  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  forthcoming,  although  the 
King  had  touchingly  appealed  to 
the  laird's  assistance,  "as  ye  re- 
spect our  honnour ; "  and  we  meet 
with  the  following  curious  epistle, 
written  apparently  "more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,"  four  days 
afterwards  : — 

"Bicht  traist  freind,  we  greit  you 
hertlie  well.  In  our  former  letter  we 
desyrit  you,  as  ye  respected  our  hon- 
nour, to  send  us  ane  of  your  fynest 
hackuenays  with  the  fynest  sadle  and 
furnitour  ye  haue  for  the  monting  of 
the  French  ambassadour,  or  sum  gen- 
tilman  of  his  tryne,  in  his  progres 
toward  our  burgh  of  Perth  quhilk  ye 
haue  vilipendit ;  and  thairfor,  as  of 
befoir  we  haue  thocht  guid  to  will 
and  desyr  you  that  ye  faill  nocht  (all 
excuissis  set  apairt)  to  send  ws  the 
same  hackuenay  the  morne  or  vther 
morne  at  the  fardest,  with  a  seruand 
of  your  awne,  quha  sail  return  him 
agane  to  you,  as  ye  will  report  our 
hertlie  thankis,  and  will  eschew  our 
farder  wraith,  we  commit  you  to 
God." 

After  such  signs  of  the  shifty 
life  King  James  had  to  lead,  we 
may  even  give  credit  to  such 
stories  as  that  of  the  robbing  of 
the  Lady  of  Loganhouse's  "  doo- 
cot " l  to  supply  the  table  at  Holy- 


1  "For,  faith,"  says  King  James,  "they  had  pillaged  my  mither's  auld  house 
sae,  that  beechen  bickers,  and  treen  trenchers,  and  latten  platters  were  whiles 
the  best  at  our  board,  and  glad  we  were  of  something  to  put  on  them,  without 
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rood ;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
that  the  Fifeshire  barons  did  not 
welcome  the  Court  to  Falkland 
with  any  superabundant  excess 
of  loyalty. 

A  collateral  member  of  the 
Wemyss  family,  John,  younger  of 
Logie,  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  of 
Reres,  was  the  hero  about  this 
time  of  a  romantic  incident  which 
furnishes  the  theme  of  a  fine  old 
ballad.  Young  Logie,  who  was 
one  of  the  king's  gentlemen-in- 
waiting,  had  become  implicated  in 
Bothwell's  (Stewart's)  mad  con- 
spiracy, and  was  lying  in  Dalkeith 
under  sentence  of  death.  He  had 
been  in  love  with  one  of  Queen 
Anne's  Danish  ladies,  named  Mar- 
garet Yinstar,  who  plotted  his 
escape.  Inventing  a  message  that 
the  prisoner  was  summoned  to  the 
royal  presence,  she  had  him  con- 
ducted to  the  King's  chamber,  and 
having  by  some  means  outwitted 
the  guards,  let  her  lover  down  by 
a  rope  from  the  window.  The 
Queen  seems  to  have  abetted  the 

Elot,  and  refused  to  dismiss  her 
idy.  Margaret  Vinstar,  however, 
appears  to  have  found  a  refuge 
at  Wemyss  Castle ;  for  there  is 
a  letter  from  Queen  Anne  to  the 
laird,  acknowledging  in  very  grate- 
ful terms  "the  guid  entertenne- 
ment  and  fauorable  courtesie  " 
shown  to  the  lady ;  and  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  record  that  the  lovers 
were  happily  married. 

Amid  the  shower  of  dignities 
which  fell  from  the  united  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  the  house  of 
Wemyss  was  naturally  marked 
out.  A  Nova  Scotia  baronetcy 
was  accepted  by  Sir  John  Wemyss, 
who  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
family  in  1622,  and  in  1628  he 


was  created  a  lord  of  Parliament 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Wemyss  of 
Elcho,  and  in  1633  advanced  to  an 
earldom.  Elcho,  we  may  explain, 
was  an  old  conventual  property 
which  had  come  into  the  Wemyss 
family  through  the  assistance  which 
they  had  rendered  to  the  later 
generations  of  nuns,  and  was  in 
no  way  a  spoil  of  the  proscribed 
Church.  Lord  Wemyss  now  fig- 
ures as  a  sound  Presbyterian,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  resisting 
Charles's  attempts  for  establishing 
Episcopacy ;  but  it  was  in  his 
house  that  Bishop  Lindsay  found 
refuge  on  the  memorable  day  of 
the. Service-book  riot  in  St  Giles's. 
His  son,  Lord  Elcho,  who  seems 
to  have  zealously  shared  his  father's 
principles,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  riot,  from  a  MS. 
diary  at  Wemyss  Castle.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Service  •  book,  Lord 
•  Elcho  says  : — 

"  Which  buek  was  so  filtly  pollutted 
with  the  trewe  rittes  and  radgs  of 
Eome,  that  sum  religius  men  and 
women  of  all  sortes  did  so  heate  itt 
that  they  would  not  permitt  itt  to  be 
read  in  Edinburgh,  and  first  att  the 
ridding  of  the  sead  seruice  bouk,  the 
good  religious  wimen  did  rise  vp  to 
the  ridder,  and  flange  their  bouks 
ther  stoulles  att  him,  and  did  riue 
all  the  seruice  bouk  a  peisses.  And 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  called  Mr 
Dauid  Lindesy  quho  was  sitting  in 
the  kirk  that  caused  reide  itt,  was  so 
stoned  with  the  wifes  and  knocked 
that  he  was  forsed  to  flie  to  ane  steare 
benorth  the  crosse,  and  did  wine  vp 
other  ways  they  head  killed  him." 

Both  the  Earl  and  his  son  were 
zealous  Covenanters  under  Charles 
I.,  and  the  Earl  represented  his 
Majesty  as  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner at  the  General  Assembly 


quarrelling  with  the  metal  of  the  dishes.  D'ye  mind,  for  thou  wert^in  maist 
of  our  complots,  how  we  were  fain  to  harry  the  Lady  of  Loganhouse's  dowcot 
and  poultry-yard  ;  and  what  an  awfu'  plaint  the  poor  dame  made  against  Jock  of 
Milch  and  the  thieves  of  Annandale,  wha  were  as  sackless  of  the  deed  as  I  am  of 
the  sin  of  murder?  " — Fortunes  of  Nigel,  vol.  i. 
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of  1649.  At  this  time  we  get 
some  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
working  of  the  coal  and  salt  indus- 
tries, in  which  the  Wemyss  barons 
had  long  been  extensively  engaged. 
As  far  back  as  1572,  David  Wemyss 
of  Wemyss  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture and  export  of  salt  on  so 
large  a  scale,  that  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil felt  called  upon  to  step  in  to 
regulate  the  traffic.  The  political 
economy  of  the  day  taught  that 
only  the  surplus  might  be  exported 
after  the  wants  of  the  country  had 
been  satisfied,  and  David  Wemyss 
was  bound  down  to  bring  home  for 
every  chalder  of  salt  exported  six 
ounces  of  silver,  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  mint  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  shillings  the  ounce.  A 
similar  interest  was  shown  by  the 
Government  in  regulating  the  coal 
traffic.  In  1620,  the  wet  season 
had  deprived  the  people  of  peat, 
their  ordinary  fuel ;  and  although 
on  similar  occasions  they  had  been 
able  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
coal,  the  export  trade  from  the 
Forth  had  put  this  alternative 
beyond  their  reach.  According  to 
the  Act  of  Council  reciting  the 
deplorable  extremities  to  which 
the  country  had  been  reduced,  bak- 
ing and  even  brewing  was  brought 
to  a  standstill  for  want  of  fire,  and 
the  people  "wer  in  end  reduced 
to  that  pitche  of  necessitie  and 
want  of  fire  that  numbers  of  them, 
both  to  burgh  and  land,  hes  beene 
constrained  not  onelie  to  cutt 
doun  and  destroy  their  policie 
and  planting,  but  their  moveable 
tymber  work  to  make  fire  of  it, 
and  some  ar  resolved  to  aban- 
doun  the  places  of  their  birth 
and  duelling,  and  to  retire  them- 
selves to  other  parts  quher  they 
may  haue  the  better  commoditie 
of  fire."  A  laisser  - faire  policy 
under  such  circumstances  would 
not  enter  into  the  minds  of  the 
Scotch  Privy  Council,  and  after 


animadverting  upon  "  the  vnjust 
and  vncharitable  doing  of  the 
owners  of  the  said  coale  heuches 
vpon  the  river  and  water  of  Forth, 
who  preferring  their  immediate 
gayne  to  the  Christiane  bonds  of 
charitie  and  love,  wherewith  they 
ought  to  be  vnite  with  their  nigh- 
bours,  they  preferre  strangers 
vnto  them,"  imposed  a  penalty  of 
XI 00  upon  every  act  of  prefer- 
ence in  serving  a  foreign  ship 
with  coals  before  a  native  vessel. 
The  Council,  too,  had  a  summary 
way  of  dealing  with  combinations 
to  raise  prices.  At  a  meeting  held 
at  Fawside  Castle  about  this  time, 
a  bond  was  entered  into  by  a 
number  of  proprietors  of  the  coal- 
fields on  both  sides  of  the  Esk  to 
raise  the  price  of  coals,  which  were 
not  to  be  subsequently  lowered 
without  the  consent  of  all  parties. 
The  parties  to  this  agreement  were 
summoned  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil "  on  the  charge  of  convening 
and  resolving  on  matters  injurious 
to  the  commonwealth  ; "  their  bond 
was  cancelled,  and  their  persons 
and  goods  held  liable  to  condign 
punishment.  They  were  enjoined 
also  to  revert  to  the  old  price, 
and  refrain  from  selling  goods  to 
strangers.  In  1639  the  first  Lord 
Wemyss  appears  with  other  peti- 
tioners praying  for  a  relaxation  of 
the  laws  and  burdens  on  coal  and 
salt,  the  trade  in  which  had  both 
declined  through  taxation,  piracy, 
the  troubles  of  the  country,  and 
sickness  among  the  people.  The 
first  Earl  greatly  extended  the 
mining  operations  on  his  estate, 
and  brought  an  English  engineer 
to  Wemyss  to  make  new  borings. 

In  1657,  David  the  second  Earl 
made  a  journey  to  London  to  peti- 
tion the  Protector  for  a  relaxation 
of  the  tonnage  and  poundage  on 
coals  and  salt.  Coals,  he  stated, 
paid  four  shillings  a  ton  when 
sold  to  natives,  their  intrinsic 
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value,  and  double  that  when  sold 
to  strangers ;  and  the  imposition, 
it  was  urged,  would  ruin  20,000 
poor  people  and  the  shipping  of 
the  country ;  and  the  Earl  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  agreement 
with  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  for 
reduced  rates,  which  were  ratified 
by  the  Protector  and  his  council. 
Among  all  his  political  avocations 
and  his  duties  as  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  the  second  Earl 
found  time  to  develop  largely  his 
coal  interests.  He  built  a  harbour 
at  Methil,  and  thus  records  in 
quaint  language  in  his  Diary  his 
gratification  at  its  opening  : — 

"  I  was  one  6  September  1664,  54 
years  of  eaydge.  One  15  September 
1664  Andrew  Thomson  in  Leiuen  did 
leade  his  botte  in  the  new  herbure  of 
Methill,  with  colles  from  the  colle  of 
Methill  being  60  leades  of  colles,  and 
he  did  tak  them  to  Leith  one  17th 
September  1664,  which  was  the  first 
botte  that  did  leade  uith  colles  att 
that  herbure.  The  colles  was  well 
burnd  at  Leith,  and  since  thorrow  all 
sea  ports  in  Scottland.  I  sould  them 
then  all  5  li  the  12  lodes  and  2  sh  to 
the  griue.  I  giue  22d  for  uiiiing 
them  to  the  coller  and  1  sh.  2d  to 
the  caller  (driver)  of  them  from  the 
colle  pitte  to  the  herbure." 

The  Earl's  chief  deathbed  coun- 
cils to  his  family  related  to  the 
purchase  of  neighbouring  proper- 
ties under  which  he  supposed  the 
coal  -  seams  to  run,  and  what 
properties  they  should  not  pur- 
chase to  raise  suspicions  of  the 
existence  of  coal.  "My  hiddine 
thoughts  and  humbil  aduice  in  a 
particular  uhich  does  concerne 
them  and  ther  posteritie  euery 
much  (as  I  conceaue  it)." 

We  had  hoped  that  the  Wemyss 
papers  would  have  thrown  some 
fresh  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
colliers  and  salters  under  the  old 
Scottish  system,  but  the  notices  of 
them  are  few,  and  serve  to  illus- 
trate rather  than  to  extend  our 


information  about  their  state  of 
servitude.  Both  the  colliers  and 
salters  were  in  reality  in  a  state 
of  serfdom  upon  the  properties  to 
which  they  belonged ;  adscripti 
glebce  they  dared  not  remove  to 
another  estate,  or  engage  in  other 
work,  without  the  permission  of 
their  master,  who  might  have  re- 
course to  law  in  case  they  proved 
disobedient.  Thus  we  read  with- 
out surprise  of  a  loan  of  six  col- 
liers made  by  David,  third  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  about  1704,  to  the  Earl 
of  Winton's  brother  for  as  long  as 
the  Earl  himself  did  not  require 
them, — Mr  Christopher  Seton,  on 
his  part,  engaging  "  to  deliver  them 
upon  demand,  they  being  in  life 
or  at  the  work  or  within  the  king- 
dom ;  and  further,  that  though  the 
colliers  and  bearers  should  remain 
at  the  works  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
he  would  deliver  them  without 
legal  requisition,  or  pretending  any 
right  to  them  by  prescription." 
By  1720,  the  time  of  James  the 
fourth  Earl,  the  colliers  were  get- 
ting less  submissive,  and  were 
combining  among  themselves  for 
better  wages  ;  and  several  of  the 
Earl's  letters  throw  an  amusing 
light  on  the  primitive  elements  of  a 
contest  between  capital  and  labour. 
On  one  occasion  the  Earl  threatens 
to  throw  all  colliers  who  might 
chance  to  be  indebted  to  him  into 
prison.  Sometimes  they  ran  away, 
and  the  Earl  has  to  write  to  his 
factor  : — 

"  Don't  forgett  to  write  the  name  of 
the  coallier  and  his  wife  which  ran 
away  from  the  Methill  a  few  days 
before  I  left  home,  and  desire 
William  Forbes  to  search  for  them 
at  Pinckie,  and  for  Lindsay,  and 
gett  them  over.  .  .  .  The  mo- 
ment a  coallier  leaves  his  work  he 
ought  to  be  sent  after  immediately, 
otherwise  it  gives  him  time  to  gett 
into  England,  where  he  can  never  be 
recover'd.  .  .  .  Besides  the  coalliers, 
their  children  should  be  all  look't  after, 
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and  sett  to  work  below  ground  when 
capable,  and  not  allowed  to  herr'd  cat- 
tle, as  many  of  them  have  done,  and, 
I  wish,  may  not  be  the  case  as  yet." 

A  young  Methil  sailor  calls 
upon  the  Earl  with  a  present  of 
chocolate,  and  asking  "  the  favour 
of  creditt  for  ten  dozen  coalls." 
In  instructing  the  factor  to  com- 
ply with  this  request,  the  Earl 
adds — "  He  is  Archibald  Cairns 
Methill  coallier's  son,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  has  elop't  from  the  works. 
However,  as  the  lad  has  been  long 
absent,  I  could  not  discourage  him 
by  refusing  his  demand."  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  reign  of 
George  III.  that  the  colliers  and 
salters  were  emancipated,  and  de- 
clared to  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  servants.  It  speaks  much 
for  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
their  masters,  that  so  little  store 
was  set  upon  their  newly  acquired 
liberty.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us, 
"  They  were  so  far  from  desiring 
and  prizing  the  blessing  conferred 
upon  them,  that  they  esteemed  the 
interest  taken  in  their  freedom  to 
be  a  mere  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors  to  get  rid  of  what 
they  called  head  or  harigald 
money,  payable  to  them  when  a 
female  of  their  number,  by  bear- 
ing a  child,  made  an  addition  to 
the  live  stock  of  their  master's 
property." 

The  distinguished  alliances  which 
the  Earls  of  Wemyss  made  brought 
them  several  wardships,  among 
others  those  of  three  ladies,  who 
made  more  than  a  usual  figure  in 
their  generations.  The  notoriety 
which  attached  to  the  marriage 
of  one  of  them  —  the  Countess 
Mary  of  Buccleuch — raised  com- 
motion in  both  Church  and  State. 
David,  second  Earl,  having  no  sur- 
viving children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  married  Lady  Margaret 
Leslie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  who  had  been  married  first 


to  Lord  Balgonie,  and  afterwards 
to  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Buc- 
cleuch. Her  two  children  by  the 
latter,  Lady  Mary,  and  Lady  Anne, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  ill-fated 
Monmouth,  were  prizes  that  could 
scarcely  fail  to  invite  intrigues, 
which,  in  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  country,  could  only  be  too 
easily  carried  out.  The  Earl  of 
Tweeddale,  whose  wife  came  next 
in  succession  to  the  two  children, 
was  accused  by  Lady  Wemyss  of 
seeking  to  get  the  heiresses  under 
his  control  from  sinister  motives, 
and  a  successful  appeal  was  made 
to  Cromwell  to  secure  Lady 
Wemyss  in  the  custody  of  her 
daughters.  But  as  if  this  guar- 
antee was  not  enough,  the  Count- 
ess determined  to  have  Lady 
Mary  at  once  married,  though  she 
was  not  more  than  eleven  years 
of  age;  and  the  Scotch,  though 
liberal  enough  in  this  respect,  had 
fixed  twelve  as  the  earliest  mar- 
riageable age  for  females.  Walter 
Scott  of  Highchesters,  a  cadet  of 
the  Harden  branch,  then  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  was  chosen  as  the  bride- 
groom ;  and  the  marriage,  which 
the  Presbytery  allowed  to  take 
place  without  proclamations  on  ac- 
count of  "  necessary  exigence,"  was 
privately  celebrated  at  Wemyss 
Castle.  As  soon  as  the  transac- 
tion became  known,  a  commotion 
was  excited,  the  justiciary  inter- 
fered, and  the  young  bride  was 
removed  from  Wemyss,  and  placed 
at  Dalkeith  under  the  charge  of 
General  Monk  and  his  wife.  The 
action  of  the  Presbytery  was  next 
impugned.  The  Synod  supported 
the  lower  court.  When  the  matter 
came  before  the  General  Assembly, 
an  altercation  took  place  between 
Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstarvet  and 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  "who,  in  the 
feace  of  the  Assembly,  said  as 
mutch  as  appealed  the  said  Scots- 
taruit  to  a  combate ; "  but  the 
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Moderator  succeeded  in  silencing 
the  belligerent  elders.  The  Com- 
missary Court  then  nullified  the 
marriage,  and  an  appeal  was  made 
to  Parliament ;  but  Countess  Mary 
having  in  the  meantime  reached 
the  age  of  twelve,  the  marriage 
was  duly  ratified.  But  the  young 
Countess  was  a  sickly  girl.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Restoration  she 
was  taken  to  London  to  be  touched 
for  scrofula  by  the  King,  but  she 
only  lived  a  year  afterwards.  Her 
sister  Lady  Anna's  lot  was  scarcely 
more  happy.  Lady  Wemyss  offered 
her  second  daughter — now  the  sole 
heiress  of  Buccleuch — to  the  King 
for  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  and  her  eventful  history 
is  well  known.  The  Earl  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  marriage 
in  his  Diary  : — 

"One  the  20  day  of  April  1663, 
this  James  Scotte  D.  Monmuth  was 
maried  att  Whithalle  one  Anna, 
Countes  of  Buccluche,  who  was 
earies  to  the  housse  of  Buccluche, 
worth  10,000  li  starling  yeirly.  The 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  uas  pre- 
sent att  the  mariadge,  uhen  the 
Bishope  of  Lundon,  then  called  Shel- 
dounne,  maried  them.  I  Dauid, 
Earle  of  Wemyss,  head  the  honur  to 
deliuer  hir  to  hir  husband  D.  Mon- 
muth that  day,  the  king  commanded 
me  to  deliuer  hir  to  him,  for  I  maried 
hir  mother,  the  Duager  of  Buccluche. 
L.  M.  Leslie  uho  uas  also  present, 
and  my  Lord  E.  Rothes,  and  diuers 
others  lords  (I  uas  as  hir  father  then). 
They  did  beade  for  formes  cause  that 
night,  but  did  not  stay  together,  being 
young,  he  of  13  yeirs,  and  shoe  of  12 
yeirs  then  in  Nouember.  Thirefter 
hir  mother  left  hir  by  the  king's  di- 
recttione.  Shoe  was  deliuered  to  the 
caire  of  the  Countes  of  Marshall, 
doughtir  to  Ro.  Earl  of  Mortoune, 
1663  this  uas.  One  the  9th  of  Februar 
166|  Scotts  account,  thir  two  nobill 
persones  did  beade  together  att  Whit- 
halle, and  so  doeth  they  continew 
since,  but  not  befor." 

The  other  great  lady  who    fell 


partly  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Wemyss  family  was  the  young 
Countess  of  Sutherland,  afterwards 
the  Countess-Duchess.  After  the 
peerage  and  the  Wemyss  lands 
had  parted  company,  the  Honour- 
able James  Wemyss  was  married 
to  an  aunt  of  the  Countess,  and  as 
he  himself  was  closely  related  to 
the  Sutherland  family,  the  chief 
charge  of  the  Sutherland  estates 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  heiress 
devolved  upon  him.  The  hotly 
contested  litigation  was  a  source 
of  much  anxiety  to  Mr  Wemyss  ; 
and  we  can  sympathise  with  his 
jubilation,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  poetic  rhapsody,  when  the  news 
of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  "  brought  over  by  James 
Junkieson." 

"  Lofty  pyramids  of  fire  and  smoack 
proclaimed  it  to  the  skys  at  night  ; 
and  when  Night  herself  had  waxen 
old,  past  away  and  ushered  her  eldest 
son  the  Morn  into  our  hemisphere. 
That  gladness  might  not  cry  she  was 
murdered  for  want  of  time  to  be 
merry.  The  indulgent  youth  con- 
tinued with  the  stoutest  and  best- 
hearted  of  the  chosen  bands  till  his 
father  Sol  sprung  from  Thetis'  arms 
with  brilliant  rays  to  conduct  safe 
home  all  who  had  been  rejoyceing  for 
the  justice  done  to  the  straight  line  of 
Sutherland's  noble  and  antient  race." 

We  must  go  back  for  a  little 
to  explain  the  Wemyss  descent, 
and  how  the  peerage  came  to 
be  separated  from  the  ancestral 
estates.  Out  of  a  large  family, 
David,  the  second  Earl,  was  sur- 
vived by  only  two  daughters,  the 
elder  of  whom,  Lady  Jean  Wemyss, 
was  married  to  George,  fourteenth 
Earl  of  Sutherland;  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet, upon  whom  the  Earl  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  his  title  and 
estates,  though  Lady  Sutherland 
impugned,  but  unsuccessfully,  the 
arrangement.  Lady  Margaret 
married  her  kinsman  Sir  James 
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Wemyss,  created  Lord  Burntisland 
for  life.  Lord  Burntisland  was 
more  of  a  Cavalier  than  his  chiefs 
had  been,  and  with  him  the 
Covenanting  predilections  of  the 
family  disappear.  His  son  David 
became  third  Earl  after  his  mother's 
death ;  and  his  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Queensberry  led  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Wemyss  family  to  the 
Earldom  of  March  and  other  titles 
on  the  death  of  "old  Q."  The 
marriage  of  James,  the  fourth  Earl, 
resulted  in  momentous  circumstan- 
ces to  the  family.  He  had  for  his 
tutor  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  the 
author  of  the  'Travels  of  Cyrus,' 
and  he  ran  away  with  the  heiress 
of  Amisfield,  the  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Charteris  of  dubious  memory. 
Earl  James  had  "powerfull  ri vails" 
for  the  young  lady's  hand,  Lord 
Strathmore  among  others ;  but 
Lord  Wemyss  was  favoured  by  the 
mother,  a  daughter  of  Swinton, 
Lord  Mersington;  and  one  even- 
ing Miss  Charteris,  instead  of  re- 
tiring to  her  bedroom,  made  her 
escape,  and  was  married  privately 
to  the  Earl.  Colonel  Charteris, 
who,  with  all  his  vices,  must  have 
had  some  amiable  traits  in  his 
character,  since  he  could  count 
such  men  as  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cul- 
loden  and  Lord  Milton  among  his 
friends,  in  due  time  extended  his 
forgiveness  to  the  runaway  couple, 
and  settled  his  fortune  upon  the 
second  son  of  the  marriage,  who 
was  to  assume  the  name  of  Char- 
teris. There  is  a  touch  of  irony  in 
the  Colonel's  stipulation  that  the 
education  of  his  grandchildren 
should  not  be  intrusted  to  their 
father,  but  committed  to  curators 
appointed  by  Colonel  Charteris 
himself.  This  led  to  a  difference 
between  the  Earl  and  Countess, 
and  ultimately  to  their  separation. 
The  latter  went  to  France,  but 
made  a  prominent  figure  in  Edin- 


burgh Jacobite  society  during 
Prince  Charlie's  brief  sojourn  at 
Holyrood,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  danced  "in  a  celebrated 
strathspey  "  with  his  Royal  High- 
ness. The  Earl  did  not  actively 
share  his  Countess's  political  sym- 
pathies, although  he  had  receded 
so  far  from  the  traditions  of  his 
ancestors  as  to  become  an  Epis- 
copalian. There  is  an  amusing 
remonstrance  from  the  Rev.  John 
Wylie,  minister  of  Clackmannan, 
to  the  Earl  on  his  prelatic  proclivi- 
ties, preserved  among  the  Wemyss 
papers.  "  Did  ever  any  of  your 
family,"  asks  the  aggrieved  divine, 
"make  such  a  step  towards  Pop- 
ery as  you  have  done  by  setting  up 
Popish  ceremonial  worship,  except 
your  father  when  disobliged  1 "  and 
"  Why  should  you  live  like  a 
speckled  bird  alon  besid  your 
nighbor  Earles  1 "  He  condemns 
the  Earl's  Episcopacy  and  Jacobit- 
ism  as  violence  to  his  "  worthy 
ladie's  inclinations," — rather  a  mis- 
taken conclusion  we  may  suppose, 
if  we  consider  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  two  in  after-years ;  and 
after  demolishing  the  pretensions 
of  Episcopacy  by  quotations  from 
Scripture,  he  goes  on  to  declare 
himself  "  heartily  sorry  for  the 
sin  and  irregularities  of  your  mar- 
riage against  the  law  of  God  and 
man."  Lord  Wemyss  had  doubt- 
less been  married  by  a  Non-juring 
clergyman,  for  the  proscribed  Epis- 
copal clergy  of  the  day  seem  to 
have  driven  a  considerable  contra- 
band traffic  in  runaway  matches — 
a  practice  which  did  not  increase 
towards  them  the  kindly  feeling 
of  those  who  claimed  the  legal 
monopoly.  The  Earl  must  have 
attempted  a  vindication  of  his 
religious  principles,  but  the  minis- 
ter of  Clackmannan  was  determined 
to  have  the  last  word. 

"I  beseech  you,  believe  that  tho' 
ye  could  worship  God  even  as   He 
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hath  appointed  both  as  to  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  His  worship  in 
private,  ye  can  not  be  accepted  by 
Him  as  long  as  ye  brake  the  com- 
mand Heb.  x.  25,  and  the  fourth 
command  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath, 
the  greatest  sanctification  of  which 
that  we  can  show  is  by  frequenting 
His  public  worship  pure." 

David,  Lord  Elcho,  the  eldest 
son  of  Earl  James,  joined  Prince 
Charles's  army,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  and  himself  at- 
tainted. This  led  to  a  new  settle- 
ment of  the  Wemyss  estates.  Fran- 
cis, who  came  next,  had  inherited 
the  estates  of  Colonel  Charteris  and 
taken  his  name,  and  the  succession 
was  settled  in  favour  of  the  third 
son  James.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  in  the  event  of  Lord  Elcho 
dying  before  the  Earl,  both  the 
estates  and  the  honours  of  Wemyss 
should  go  to  the  second  son,  Fran- 
cis Wemyss  Charteris.  The  Earl 
died  in  1756,  and  Lord  Elcho  died 
in  exile  in  1787,  the  Wemyss 
earldom  devolving  on  Francis 
Charteris,  and  the  Wemyss  estates 
on  the  Hon.  James  Wemyss.  The 
settlement  was  pronounced  by  the 
lawyers  to  be  a  most  irrational 
one,  and  it  brought  Mr  Wemyss 
much  financial  trouble  and  litiga- 
tion. Lord  Elcho  compromised 
his  claims,  and  confirmed,  so  far 
as  his  legal  disabilities  permitted, 
his  father's  settlement  in  favour 
of  James  Wemyss.  But  the  Coun- 
tess Janet  was  by  no  means  of  so 
placable  a  nature,  and  her  claims 
went  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
which  decided  in  the  son's  favour. 
Mr  Wemyss  represented  both  Fife 
and  Sutherland  in  Parliament  as 
a  supporter  of  Lord  Bute  and  a 
friend  of  Government. 

A  few  more  names  bring  us 
down  to  our  own  times.  William 
Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  when  his 
cousin,  the  Countess  of  Suther- 
land's clan  regiment  of  Fencibles 


was  raised,  as  the  nearest  relative 
of  the  chief,  became  its  first 
colonel ;  but  the  regiment  was 
disbanded  within  four  years, 
without  leaving  the  country. 
When  it  was  again  embodied  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1793,  Colonel  Wemyss 
resumed  the  command,  and  took 
part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  rebellion.  Afterwards,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  convert  the 
Sutherland  Fencibles  into  a  line 
regiment — the  old  93d — General 
Wemyss  was  its  first  colonel,  and 
held  the  post  until  his  death.  His 
successor,  Admiral  Wemyss,  whose 
memory  is  still  green  in  his  country, 
was  a  brave  naval  officer  and  stout 
politician.  He  forsook  his  early 
principles,  and  became  a  Whig 
and  a  reformer. 

"  Generations  will,  pass,"  says  Sir 
William  Eraser,  quoting  an  obituary 
notice,  "  before  the  many  droll  stories 
extant  in  Fife,  and  in  London  too, 
about  the  electioneering  feats  of  the 
captain  will  be  forgotten.  His  rough 
and  ready,  but  especially  rough  ad- 
dresses from  the  hustings  in  Cupar, 
and  the  inn  windows  of  Kirkcaldy; 
his  annihilating  retorts  upon  Tories 
who  taunted  him  with  having  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  and  ignorance  been 
one  of  themselves  ;  and  the  style  in 
which  he  overwhelmed  pertinacious 
Eadicals  desiring  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage — a  project  towards  which  the 
captain  avowedly,  for  personal  rea- 
sons, made  no  secret  of  having  a  special 
aversion." 

Another  anecdote  of  the  Admiral 
is  worth  recording  : — 

"  One  other  peculiarity  of  the  Ad- 
miral, and  his  brother  William  the 
General,  may  be  noted.  Both  of  them 
had  remarkably  stentorian  voices. 
When  dining  together  in  the  Admi- 
ral's London  house,  they  fought  their 
battles  by  sea  and  land  over  and  over. 
This  was  done  with  such  energy  of 
voice,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  passing  policeman  on  duty,  believ- 
ing that  a  breach  of  the  peace  was 
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going  on,  called  at  the  house  to  ap- 
prehend, as  he  expected,  some  unruly 
rioters." 

The  Admiral's  son,  the  late  Mr 
J.  H.  Erskine  Wemyss,  only  lived 
to  enjoy  the  estates  for  about  ten 
years  after  his  succession,  and  a 
long  minority  ensued,  during  which 
the  property  was  most  energetically 
administered  by  his  widow.  Not 
only  did  Mrs  Wemyss  clear  the 
estates,  which  had  become  encum- 
bered under  the  previous  lairds, 
but  she  restored  and  enlarged 
Wemyss  Castle,  built  a  dock  at 
West  Wemyss,  inaugurated  a 
water-supply,  and  did  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  great  enterprises 
upon  which  the  present  laird  has 
so  successfully  entered  are  matters 
of  more  than  mere  local  interest. 
While  still  a  minor,  he  projected 
the  railway  from  Thornton  to 
Buckhaven,  and  he  has  since  pur- 
chased the  port  and  harbour  of 
Leven.  The  construction  of  a 
large  wet  -  dock  and  harbour  at 
Methil  —  which  in  consequence 
promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth — was  a  project  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  his 
family, — his  ancestor  David,  the 
second  Earl,  having  built  a  harbour 


on  the  same  spot  at  an  outlay  of 
as  many  thousand  pounds  Scots  as 
the  magnificent  new  harbour  cost 
pounds  sterling.  Mr  Erskine 
Wemyss  is  still  a  young  man,  and 
from  the  brilliant  commencement 
he  has  made,  we  may  augur  that 
the  reputation  of  the  house  which 
Michael  of  Methil  founded  in  the 
days  of  King  William  the  Lion 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  rep- 
resentative by  whom  it  will  be 
well  conserved  and  augmented. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
to  speak  of  Sir  William  Eraser's 
work,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
Wemyss  Book,  like  the  rest  of  his 
family  monographs,  testifies  to  his 
painstaking  research,  and  to  his 
wonderful  grasp  of  genealogy  and 
of  local  details,  and  the  historical 
value  is  not  inferior  to  the  family 
interest.  Through  each  of  these 
family  histories  we  read  page  upon 
page  of  Scottish  history  in  entirely 
new  lights.  Sir  William  Eraser 
contrasts  the  spirit  of  Mr  Erskine 
Wemyss  in  promoting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Wemyss  volume  with 
that  of  his  ancestor,  Sir  John  of 
the  Reres,  who  encouraged  Wyn- 
toun  to  write  his  £  Cronykil  of 
Scotland,'  and  we  think  the  com- 
pliment gracefully  and  justly  re- 
coils on  its  author. 
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ELIZABETH   OF  VALOIS   AND   THE  TRAGEDY   OF   DON   CARLOS. 


ALL  Spanish  historians  must  be 
grateful  to  the  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
who  was  the  first  person  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  Spanish 
archives,  and  who  removed  them 
to  Simancas,  where  they  occupy 
countless  rooms  and  corridors,  and 
have  interested  every  student  of 
Spanish  history  for  the  last  half- 
century,  since  which  period  they 
have  ceased  to  be  jealously  guarded, 
as  they  were  until  that  date. 

But  next  to  the  study  of  these 
ancient  records,  whoever  desires 
to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
stirring  events  of  Spanish  history 
would  do  well  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish  art,  more 
especially  in  the  Gallery  of  Mad- 
rid, for  there  is  no  collection  in 
any  capital  which  so  vividly  tells 
the  whole  story  of  the  nation's  life. 
Here  the  grandeur  of  the  Court 
of  Spain  is  vividly  depicted, — the 
solemn  and  dignified  bearing  of 
each  important  actor  on  the  his- 
toric stage,  where  no  levity  ever 
disturbed  the  stately  mien  of  the 
Spanish  grandee. 

It  has  been  well  said  that 
"  beauty  is  the  lover's  gift,"  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  much 
of  the  majesty  and  grace  which 
charms  us  in  the  Madrid  Gallery 
was  the  painter's  gift.  Even 
Charles  V.  was  not  a  subject 
Titian  would  have  preferred,  had 
he  not  brought  to  the  work  a 
mind  full  of  reverence  and  awe. 
The  Emperor's  countenance  was 
no  index  of  his  great  nature : 
there  was  light  enough  within, 
but  it  found  no  expression  in  his 
lack-lustre  eye.  Philip  II.,  with 
his  heavy  upper  lip,  his  grey  cold 
eye,  and  yellow  hair,  was  no  bet- 
ter a  study  for  the  painter  than 
his  imperial  father  :  but  the  Span- 


ish painter  pictured  a  merit  un- 
perceived  by  the  ordinary  dwell- 
ers in  the  presence  of  the  sover- 
eign;  the  glow  of  the  painter's 
mind  animated  his  touch,  and  the 
portraits,  even  if  repulsive  in  their 
features,  lived  and  breathed  in  dig- 
nity under  the  master's  hand. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Gallery  is  that  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
Elizabeth  of  Yalois— Isabella  della 
Pace,  as  she  was  lovingly  called, 
for  her  marriage  to  Philip  II.  was 
one  of  the  principal  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis. 
The  portrait  is  by  Juan  Pantoja 
della  Cruz,  and  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate that  beauty  which  was 
the  object  of  universal  admiration, 
and  won  every  heart.  The  eyes 
are  black  and  brilliant,  the  com- 
plexion dazzling,  the  head  finely 
shaped,  the  whole  countenance 
full  of  life.  Her  dress  is  black 
velvet,  which  sets  off  her  height. 
The  painter  has  given  her  that  air 
of  majesty,  innocence,  and  grace 
which  commanded  reverence,  love, 
and  admiration.  She  seemed  at 
once  the  child  of  Spain  and 
France — to  combine  the  gravity 
befitting  the  Spanish  Court  with 
the  winning  sweetness  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  France. 

There  are  other  two  pictures  of 
the  young  Queen,  less  remarkable 
for  their  execution,  and  yet  full 
of  interest  —  one  by  Sofonisba 
Anguisciola,  taken  when  the  Queen 
was  in  the  zenith  of  her  youthful 
beauty ;  and  near  it  is  one  of 
scarcely  less  interest,  that  of  the 
unhappy  boy  Don  Carlos,  by 
Sanchez  Coello.  In  the  picture  of 
the  Queen,  the  artist  has  paid  less 
attention  to  her  general  charms 
than  to  those  details  of  dress  and 
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ornaments  which  were  deemed  of 
such  importance  by  Philip :  the 
richness  of  the  dress,  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  jewellery,  convey  a 
just  notion  of  the  stately  luxury 
and  grandeur  of  the  Spanish 
Court.  Truly,  Elizabeth  de  Val- 
ois  was  a  fitting  subject  for  court- 
ly painters  !  Brantome  speaks  of 
that  charm  which  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  saw  her,  and 
which  won  the  eulogies  of  every 
biographer:  "La  Princesse  la 
meilleure  qui  ait  ete  de  son  temps 
et  autant  aimee  de  tout.  II  faut 
Fappeller  la  belle  Elizabeth  du 
monde  pour  ses  rares  vertus  et 
perfections."  St  Real  vies  with 
Brantome  in  his  enthusiasm  : 
"Whenever  she  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, it  was  a  fresh  triumph  of  beauty. 
No  one  could  see  her  without 
loving  her — so  much  so,  that  it 
was  said  at  Court  that  no  wise 
man  would  fix  his  gaze  on  her 
for  any  long  time  who  cared  for 
his  heart.  If,"  he  adds,  "beauty 
is  a  natural  royalty,  one  may  say 
that  no  queen  was  ever  more 
queen  than  she  was." 

Elizabeth  of  Yalois,  daughter 
of  Henri  II.  and  Catharine  de 
Medici,  was  born  on  the  13th 
April  1545  at  Fontainebleau.  Her 
birth  cast  a  bright  gleam  of  happi- 
ness on  the  last  years  of  her 
grandfather,  Francis  I.  His  life 
was  ebbing  away  under  the  weight, 
not  of  years,  but  of  infirmities, — 
the  consequence  of  a  continuous 
existence  of  wild  passion  and 
ambition,  sustained  with  all  the 
gallantry  and  bravery  of  youthful 
ardour  long  after  the  maturity  of 
manhood.  He  was  fifty-three  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  forty  of 
these  years  had  been  passed  in  the 
excitement  of  war,  or  amid  the 
dissipations  of  a  gay  and  profli- 
gate Court.  The  result  was,  that  at 
the  King's  death  the  finances  were 
in  anything  but  a  flourishing  con- 


dition, and  Henri  II.  had  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  which  were  in 
no  degree  diminished  by  his  weak- 
nesses and  his  ill-placed  affections. 
And  yet  Henri's  brief  reign  of 
twelve  years  was  not  undistin- 
guished by  qualities  worthy  of  his 
race  :  his  magnificence,  his  courage 
and  courtly  grace,  were  qualities 
which  might  have  been  expected 
to  shine  conspicuously  in  a  son  of 
Frangois  I.  In  Catharine  de  Me- 
dici he  found  not  only  a  queen  but 
a  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend,  who 
was  resolved  that  the  royal  author- 
ity should  not  be  weakened  during 
her  husband's  reign :  in  maintaining 
that  authority  she  allowed  no  obsta- 
cle to  stand  in  her  way.  In  those 
days  of  powerful,  of  almost  indepen- 
dent princes,  who  possessed  feudal 
privileges,  sovereignty  was  a  science 
which  frequently  required  arts  of 
cunning  and  practices  repugnant 
to  our  moral  sense,  but  which  at 
that  time  were  not  considered  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  chivalry 
and  honour.  Catharine  possessed 
the  great  qualification  for  a  success- 
ful ruler — the  art  of  dissimulation. 
No  one  was  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  truth  of  the  precept,  "  qui 
nescit  dissimulare  nescit  regnare" 
Catharine  has  been  selected  as  the 
very  personification  of  this  vice.  In 
those  days  the  state  of  moral  feel- 
ing was  very  unlike  what  it  is  at 
present,  and  in  Italy  it  was  unlike 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  in  his  article  on  Machiavelli, 
says  that  "  among  the  polished 
Italians,  enriched  by  commerce, 
everything  was  achieved  by  supe- 
riority of  intelligence :  the  qualities 
then  demanded  for  statecraft  in 
Italy  were  invention,  cunning, 
hollow  friendship,  violated  faith, 
recklessness  of  all  principle,  syste- 
matic fraud.  These,  in  the  bright- 
est days  of  Italian  history,  were  not 
repudiated  as  unworthy  of  princes 
and  rulers."  Catharine  could  dis- 
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simulate  where  dissimulation  in  a 
woman  is  most  difficult :  she  could 
assume  an  indifference  towards,  or 
even  pretend  affection  for,  those 
who  supplanted  her  in  her  hus- 
band's affections,  so  long  as  such 
relations  did  not  weaken  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown. 

However  licentious  the  Court, 
no  youth  was  ever  more  tenderly 
cherished,  or  generous  qualities 
more  sedulously  and  ably  culti- 
vated, than  in  Elizabeth  of  Ya- 
lois.  She  was  first  not  only 
in  rank,  but  in  grace  and  charm, 
at  a  Court  where  there  was  so 
much  grace  and  so  much  charm. 
She  united  with  the  sweetest  and 
most  pleasant  manner  peculiar 
gifts  which  art  can  never  attain 
to.  She  was  called  the  flower  of 
France  at  a  period  when  the  Court 
of  France  was  famous  for  its  beau- 
ty,— for  Catharine  and  Henri  II. 
agreed  that  "  a  Court  without  beau- 
ty is  like  a  garden  without  flowers." 
Moreover,  in  these  early  years 
Elizabeth  de  Yalois  gave  proofs  of 
all  that  kindness  of  heart  which 
shone  forth  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
possession  of  all  those  qualities 
which  led  to  her  great  fortune  and 
her  great  sorrows. 

If  we  estimate  the  duration  of 
life  by  the  variety  of  its  scenes 
and  emotions,  and  the  intenseness 
of  its  interests,  Elizabeth  of  Yalois' 
life  was  a  long  one.  Few  lives 
ever  had  such  important  events 
concentrated  into  so  short  a  space 
of  time :  it  was  truly  a  crowded  life, 
and  crowded  with  the  most  im- 
portant political  events.  But  many 
historians,  not  satisfied  with  these, 
have  added  the  wildest  romance 
to  heighten  the  interest :  they 
have  chosen  to  connect  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  with 
her  own.  The  sad  destinies  of 
these  all  but  children  has  afforded 
an  admirable  theme  for  dramatists 
and  poets,  of  which  they  have  not 


been  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
These  stories  had  their  origin  in 
Elizabeth's  betrothal  to  Don  Car- 
los, and  in  the  love  with  which 
his  promised  bride  inspired  the 
ill-fated  boy. 

Soon  after  Elizabeth  de  Yalois' 
engagement  to  Don  Carlos,  his 
father  Philip  II.  became  a  widower 
by  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor.  Cer- 
tainly no  pleasant  memories  were 
associated  with  his  married  life, 
nor  did  he  affect  any  regrets  at 
her  loss ;  but  although  he  had  lost 
England's  queen,  he  hoped  to  re- 
trieve this  loss  from  the  same 
source,  and  to  share  the  throne 
with  the  sister — for  very  soon  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  the  Count  de 
Fena  was  sent  as  special  ambassa- 
dor to  Queen  Elizabeth  with  an 
offer  of  marriage.  In  all  the  sub- 
sequent prolonged  negotiations, 
Elizabeth  showed  her  remarkable 
sagacity  and  prudence.  She  was 
most  careful  not  to  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  so  arrogant  and 
powerful  a  sovereign  as  Philip 
II.  She  found  a  ready  excuse 
in  her  ties  of  relationship  with 
the  late  Queen  Mary.  It  is  true 
that  the  Pope  was  willing  to  grant 
a  dispensation  for  the  marriage ; 
but  when  this  was  suggested,  she 
replied  that  such  a  submission  to, 
and  indirect  recognition  of,  the 
Papal  authority,  would  be  inter- 
preted into  a  declaration  of  the 
Roman  faith,  and  the  strength  of 
her  position  in  England  depended 
on  the  Reformers,  who  were  still 
horror  -  struck  at  the  cruelties 
practised  in  her  sister's  reign. 
Meanwhile  Henri  II.  used  all 
his  influence  to  prevent  this  new 
alliance  between  England  and 
Spain,  which  would  have  been 
very  dangerous  to  France.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  French  King 
at  the  Papal  Court  opposed  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  grant  of  the 
dispensation. 
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While  Philip  was  occupied  with 
these  matrimonial  schemes,  his 
ambassadors  were  busily  employed 
in  concluding  the  negotiations  for 
a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  of 
Valois  and  the  Infant  Don  Carlos. 
The  portrait  of  the  Princess  had 
been  sent  to  the  Prince,  and  it 
at  once  awakened  his  imagination. 
A  gleam  of  joy  was  cast  over  that 
sad,  reserved,  and  gloomy  nature 
at  the  hope  of  being  united  to  one 
whose  portrait  confirmed  the  com- 
mon report  of  her  beauty,  as  he 
gazed  on  her  gentle  and  graceful 
countenance.  It  may  well  be  im- 
agined what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  a  young  man  of  unre- 
strained passions  and  violent  will, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  father,  after 
he  had  been  finally  refused  by  Eliz- 
abeth, intended  to  supplant  him 
as  the  suitor  for  the  Princess.  As 
Brantome  expresses  it,  Philip  II. 
"coupa  Fherbe  sous  le  pied  de  son 
fils."  Here  certainly  was  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  the  romance  of  history,  and 
full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it. 
The  supposed  loves  of  Don  Carlos 
with  Isabella  of  the  Peace  have 
furnished  admirable  material  for 
the  drama  and  the  poem.  The 
imagination  can  picture  all  the 
characters  of  the  grand  tragedy 
which  terminated  only  with  the 
life,  or,  as  many  affirm,  the  mur- 
der, of  the  Prince. 

That  the  Prince  cherished  the 
warmest  attachment  for  the  young 
Queen  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
that  this  attachment  was  well 
known  to  Philip  may  in  part  ex- 
plain the  evil  construction  which 
his  father  put  on  all  his  actions ; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  the  King's  jealousy  ever 
extended  to  the  Queen.  Indeed 
all  accounts  agree  that  hers  was  a 
nature  which  no  one  could  doubt, 
even  those  who  from  perversity  of 
mind  loved  her  the  least  —  for 
among  the  Spanish  grandees  were 


found  more  jealousies,  rivalries, 
and  suspicions  than  in  most  Courts; 
but  all  were  compelled  to  approve 
of  her  conduct  in  the  most  difficult 
of  positions  for  a  young  Princess 
to  occupy,  away  from  all  her  old 
friends  and  associations.  There 
was  little  in  Don  Carlos  except  the 
gift  of  youth  to  awaken  enthusiasm 
or  affection  in  any  one,  especially  in 
a  Princess  who  at  the  time  of  her 
betrothal  was  only  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Philip  II.  was  thirty-two, 
and  certainly,  in  spite  of  his  cold, 
hard,  unsympathetic  nature,  was 
in  all  respects,  except  in  age,  far 
superior  to  his  son.  M.  de  Four- 
quevault,  with  courtly  phrase,  says 
that  at  this  date  "  le  Roi  a  sembla 
plus  beau,  plus  frais,  et  plus  jeune 
qu'il  n'etait  devant ;  "  whereas  the 
Prince  was  a  martyr  to  every  kind 
of  suffering  and  weakness.  He 
had  in  no  way  improved  since  his 
visit  to  his  grandfather  at  Yuste, 
when  the  great  emperor,  warrior, 
and  statesman  saw  with  poignant 
regret  into  what  feeble  hands  his 
magnificent  inheritance  was  des- 
tined to  fall.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  position  more  distres- 
sing than  that  of  the  Queen.  She 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  extra- 
vagant affection  of  Don  Carlos. 
The  King  never  cared  for  his  son, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  in  that  most 
obsequious  of  Courts,  in  which  the 
personal  favour  of  the  sovereign 
was  the  only  avenue  to  preferment, 
the  courtiers  who  marked  the  signs 
of  hate  would  allow  the  father 
to  remain  ignorant  of  Don  Carlos' 
feelings.  The  King's  clouded,  sus- 
picious nature  might  well  have 
been  aroused  by  this  painful  revela- 
tion, and  the  highest  testimony  to 
Isabella's  infinite  merit  is  the 
never-failing  kindness  with  which 
she  was  treated  by  Philip.  It 
is  surprising,  indeed,  that  not  a 
breath  of  slander  was  ever  blown 
on  the  name  of  the  Queen,  when 
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the  composition  of  the  Spanish 
Court  is  considered.  It  was  a 
Court  never  in  any  sense  frivo- 
lous, and  intrigues  were  carried  on 
with  solemn  decorum  ;  but  she  was 
separated  from  all  the  friends  of 
her  childhood  through  the  jealous 
customs  of  a  stiff  and  pompous 
nobility,  surrounded  by  spies,  and 
by  those  parasites  of  kings  who 
make  the  ruins  of  reputations  the 
stepping-stones  of  their  own  am- 
bition. Yet,  in  spite  of  all  disad- 
vantages, Isabella  was  universally 
beloved  by  her  adopted  country, 
and  her  relentless  bigoted  husband 
was  even  won  at  moments  to  com- 
passionate sentiments  through  her 
intercession.  The  correspondence 
with  her  sister-in-law,  Mary  of 
Scotland,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
high  standard  of  moral  education 
of  the  Princess.  In  this  corre- 
spondence we  find  the  highest 
subjects  treated  in  the  most  ele- 
vated manner.  We  read — "  Car 
tout  aussi  qu'un  Prince  surmonte 
ses  sujets  en  richesses  et  en  puis- 
sance, aussi  il  doit  etre  entre 
tous  le  plus  grand  en  prudence,  en 
conseil,  en  bonte,  en  grace,  et 
toutes  sortes  de  vertu."  And  again 
— "  II  faut,  ma  sceur,  que  nous 
mettions  peine  d'etre  tres  sages, 
et  que  ne  laissions  aller  un  seul 
jour  sans  apprendre  quelque  chose, 
a  1'exemple  d'Apelles  le  peintre, 
qui  en  son  art  a  ete  de  si  grande 
diligence  pour  ne  pas  laisser  passer 
un  seul  jour  auquel  de  son  pinceau 
ne  tirat  quelque  ligne."  Certainly 
the  Princess  showed  marvellous 
precocity  when  at  fourteen  she 
wrote  —  "  Vous  ebahissez,  ma 
sceur,  pourquoi  je  sortis  pres  de 
la  chambre  de  la  Reine.  Vu,  qu'il 
etait  Dimanche  pour  aller  a  mon 
etude.  Avis  que  depuis  deux 
jours  je  lis  un  colloque  de  d'Erasme 
tant  beau,  taut  joyeux,  et  tant 
utile  que  rien  plus  ;  et  Dieu  comme 
il  tance  ceux  qui  dorment  si  tard, 


et  font  si  peu  de  cas  de  perdre  le 
temps,  qui  entre  toutes  choses  est 
le  plus  precieux." 

It  was  in  1559  that  the  Due 
d'Alva  received  his  commission 
to  marry  as  proxy  for  Philip  the 
beautiful  Princess.  Philip's  cold, 
unsympathetic  nature  had  been 
warmed  into  something  like  affec- 
tion at  the  accounts  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  remarkable  charms  of 
his  future  queen.  The  reports  of 
the  Duke  confirmed  the  common 
rumours:  they  were,  indeed,  so 
favourable  that,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, the  cautious,  sententious 
monarch  permitted  himself  grave- 
ly to  express  his  satisfaction. 
The  Bishop  of  Limoges  wrote  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  to 
the  Due  de  Guise  — "  Oncques 
Prince  n'eut  plus  de  contente- 
ment  qu'il  y  a  de  la  Heine  Gatho- 
lique,  la  femme  ce  que  par  lettre 
je  ne  saurai  avez  representer." 
And  the  Queen  was  truly  the  dove 
of  peace— "  Isabella  della  Pace." 
The  long  wars  and  rivalries  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  were 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
to  render  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  nations  more  gratifying 
and  seemingly  sincere.  Com- 
pliments, presents,  and  honours 
were  largely  interchanged ;  the 
Order  of  the  Toison  d'Or  was 
sent  to  Francis ;  Catharine  de 
Medici  was  the  theme  of  Spanish 
verse  and  courtly  praise,  the  chief 
merit  ascribed  to  her  being  that 
she  had  borne  so  beautiful  a 
daughter.  But  all  this  lavish 
approbation  did  not  satisfy  Cath- 
arine for  the  little  influence  she 
was  permitted  to  exercise  on  great 
and  momentous  questions.  An 
ardent  Catholic, — so  ardent  that 
all  virtues  seemed  to  her  com- 
prehended in  what  less  zealous 
Catholics  considered  as  cruel  bigo- 
try— later  events  too  painfully  con- 
firmed their  views, — she  wished  to 
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have  the  direction  of  her  daugh- 
ter's conscience.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  Philip  did  not  desire. 
He  at  once  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  select  her  spiritual 
director,  and  this  the  King  did  by 
the  advice  of  his  own  confessor, 
— for  "the  Queen's  director,"  the 
King  said,  "  should  be  possessed  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  prudence 
and  knowledge,  and  be  able  to 
inform  the  Queen  in  all  matters 
which  were  agreeable  to  the  King." 
His  Majesty  added  :  "If  his  own 
confessor  and  her  Majesty's  direc- 
tor perfectly  understood  each 
other,  the  royal  household  would 
afford  an  example  of  faith  and 
conjugal  happiness  to  the  whole 
Catholic  world."  And  thus  it  was 
arranged,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
King  and  the  intense  annoyance 
of  Catharine,  who  lost  what  she 
most  desired  to  retain — the  power- 
ful means  of  influence  over  her 
daughter,  and  through  her  daugh- 
ter the  foreign  policy  of  Spain. 
But  apart  from  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion, there  were  some  at  the  King's 
Court  who  exercised  an  undue 
influence  over  the  King.  With 
all  his  seeming  indifference,  he 
was  not  proof  against  subtle  flat- 
tery and  the  wiles  of  insinuating 
plotters.  Louis  XI.  himself  was 
not  surrounded  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  bold  and  unscrupulous 
advisers.  There  was  a  great  re- 
semblance in  the  characters  of 
Louis  XI.  and  Philip.  They  were 
alike  gloomy,  suspicious  natures, 
almost  incapable  of  generous  im- 
pulses,— equally  ignorant  of  the 
real  interests  and  requirements 
of  their  subjects.  Of  the  two, 
perhaps  Louis  had  a  greater 
knowledge  of  statecraft ;  but 
they  were  equally  cruel,  selfish, 
and  tyrannical.  That  Elizabeth 
should  have  been  able  to  retain 
the  affections,  such  as  they  were, 
of  this  heart  of  adamant,  is  a 


sufficient  testimony  to  her  rare  ex- 
cellence. 

Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva  was  at  an 
early  period  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  Philip  II.  He  accom- 
panied the  King  to  England  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Queen 
Mary,  and  after  her  death  pro- 
ceeded with  the  King  to  Flanders. 
Discreet,  agreeable,  and  admirably 
endowed  by  nature,  his  qualities 
and  abilities  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  improved  by  edu- 
cation. He  was  precisely  one  of 
those  men  who  are  instinctively 
courtiers,  and  can  perform  excel- 
lent service  in  such  a  Court  as  that 
of  Philip  II.  "The  master  of  all 
passions  and  his  own,"  he  possessed 
the  admirable  power  of  being  able 
to  receive  and  appropriate  the 
ideas  of  others,  and  to  reproduce 
them  again  to  their  authors  in  the 
most  plausible  and  graceful  form. 
Only  second  to  Buy  Gomez  in 
the  royal  estimation  was  the  Due 
d'Alva,  the  great  captain  of  Spain, 
a  man  who  recommended  himself 
to  the  King  by  his  stern  and  ruth- 
less nature.  There  was  a  great 
rivalry  between  the  Due  d'Alva 
and  Ruy  Gomez,  and  this  rivalry 
and  jealousy  between  the  two 
ministers  was  most  agreeable  to 
the  suspicious  monarch,  who  put 
each  as  a  spy  on  the  other ;  and 
he  was  the  most  favoured  who  was 
the  shrewdest  to  discover,  and  the 
least  scrupulous  to  betray,  all  that 
passed  in  the  most  diplomatic  and 
intriguing  Court  in  Europe.  The 
influence  of  Ruy  Gomez,  Catharine 
de  Medici  might  have  regarded 
with  comparative  indifference;  but 
that  of  his  wife,  Anne  de  Mendoza, 
Princesse  d'Eboli,  the  daughter  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  was  much 
more  to  be  dreaded.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  "  spirituelle,  altiere,  re- 
solue."  She  was  possessed  of  quali- 
ties which  exercised  a  great  charm 
over  all  who  came  within  her  in- 
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iluence.  Antonio  Perez,  no  mean 
judge  of  female  excellence,  spoke 
of  her  as  a  "pearl  of  a  woman, 
surrounded  by  the  rarest  flowers 
of  beauty  and  of  grace."  Such  a 
personage  at  a  Court  like  the 
Catholic  King's,  possessed  as  she 
was  of  unbounded  ambition,  was 
not  likely  to  add  to  the  domestic 
happiness  of  a  young  Queen  of 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  marriage  was  pressed  on;  so, 
in  December  1559,  the  King  and 
the  Queen-mother  accompanied  Isa- 
bella to  Chatellerault  and  Poitiers, 
where  they  parted  with  great  mani- 
festations of  grief  on  both  sides. 
Elizabeth  expressed  her  feelings  in 
graceful  verse : — 

"  Mes  yeux  craignant  trop  dc  larmes 

re"pandre, 
Ont  bien   oye"   sur   ma   bouche   entre- 

prendre 

Lui  defendant  le  parler  et  1'adieu. 
Se  de"partant  de  tant  regrette  lieu 
Pour  de"clairer  la  douleur  trop  amere 
Que  sent  la  fille  &  1'adieu  de  la  mere, 
Perdant  de  tout  du  parler  la  puissance, 
Tout  empeche"  par  trop  grande  abondance 
De  pleurs  tous  prestes,  dehors  des  yeux 

sortir, 

A  quoi,  h6las  !  j'y  n'osay  consentir, 
Craignant  de  vous  la  desolation 
Disant  1'adieu  de  separation." 

The  grief  at  leaving  France  was 
expressed  in  equally  plaintive 
melody  by  Mary  Stuart  and  Eliza- 
beth de  Valois.  After  this  ten- 
der farewell,  the  royal  progress 
was  continued.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Princess  seemed  to 
have  a  presentiment  of  the  short- 
ness of  her  career, — that  she  was 
seized  with  a  profound  melancholy 
which  deeply  affected  all  her  ret- 
inue. This  is  the  romance  of 
history,  which  has  rarely  been  so 
largely  employed  as  in  the  life  of 
Queen  Isabella.  It  is  recorded,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  journey  was 
a  joyous  one.  Travel,  says  Alfieri, 

"  In  giovin  mente 
Grande  potenza  ha  il  variar  il  pensiero," 


everything  was  fresh  and  new  to 
her,  and  each  town  or  castle  she 
passed  excited  her  interest.  As 
far  as  Bordeaux  she  was  escorted 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  uncle  of  Henri 
IV.  At  Bordeaux  the  King  of 
Navarre,  brother  of  the  Cardinal, 
received  the  Princess,  and  offered 
her  respectful  homage  by  her  two- 
fold title  of  Daughter  of  France 
and  Queen  of  Spain.  On  the  18th 
December  the  King  of  Navarre  was 
able  to  give  the  Bishop  of  Limoges, 
ambassador  of  Philip  II.,  the  most 
favourable  account  of  the  Queen  : 
"I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
assure  his  Majesty  that  the  Queen 
has  been  intrusted  to  me  in  excel- 
lent health,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  place  her  Majesty  in  the  hands 
of  the  deputies  with  her  health  im- 
proved rather  than  weakened  by 
such  a  long  journey."  And  the 
journey  in  mid-winter  through  the 
mountain-passes  was  very  difficult, 
and  at  times  not  unattended  with 
danger :  it  happened  that  this  win- 
ter was  the  most  severe  that  had 
been  experienced  for  many  years. 
At  Pignon,  situated  in  the  Pyre- 
nees on  the  frontier  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  Spanish  authorities 
were  assembled  to  take  charge  of 
the  Queen;  but  the  snow  was  so 
deep  that  she  was  compelled  to 
stop  at  Roncevaux,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  pleni- 
potentiaries, and  these  moved  so 
slowly  that  the  Queen  was  detained 
five  days  in  this  most  inconvenient 
locality,  which  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, and  when  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived there  was  but  one  expression 
of  dissatisfaction.  And  the  two 
suites  were  rivals  in  discontent,  as 
well  as  in  courtly  feuds  and  jeal- 
ousies. The  Spanish  ambassadors 
had  been  selected  for  their  great 
rank  and  eminent  qualities — the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Burgos, 
and  the  Due  d'Infantado,  chief  of 
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the  great  house  of  Mendoza.  It 
was  said  of  this  illustrious  family, 
that  the  nobility  and  antiquity  of 
their  house  was  superior  to  all 
their  other  eminent  qualities,  by 
as  much  as  heaven-sent  blessings 
are  superior  to  those  derived  from 
men.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recite 
the  long  list  of  nobles  and  notables 
that  rendered  this  embassy  the 
most  remarkable  that  had  ever 
been  seen  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur 
by  which  the  ambassadors  were 
surrounded.  We  are  told  that  the 
body-guard  consisted  of  four  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  that  the  expense 
of  the  table  kept  by  the  Due  d'ln- 
fantado  amounted  to  two  thousand 
crowns  a-day.  After  many  tedious 
discussions  as  to  the  exact  place 
where  the  Queen  was  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, it  was  decided  that  the 
grand  ceremonial  should  take  place 
at  Roncevaux,  where  her  journey 
had  been  delayed  by  the  weather 
— a  place  associated  with  many 
great  events.  It  was  here  that 
Charlemagne  lost  his  army  and  all 
his  paladins,  and  the  Black  Prince 
led  his  soldiers  to  the  victory  of 
Navarrete;  and  here  a  Princess, 
the  daughter  of  France,  was  to 
find  a  new  home  among  those  who 
had  so  long  contended  with  her 
countrymen  on  the  battle-field. 

The  weather  was  so  severe  that 
the  intended  grand  ceremonial  out- 
of-doors  had  to  be  abandoned :  this 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  wished  to  appear 
before  the  assembled  multitude  in 
all  their  bravery  and  magnificence, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  deep 
mourning  of  the  French,  which 
prevented  any  display  on  their 
part.  The  Queen  received  the 
ambassadors  seated  on  a  throne  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  monastery. 
There  the  Due  d'Infantado,  after  a 
long  discourse,  kissed  her  hand; 


but  when  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos 
approached  with  the  same  inten- 
tion, she  rose  to  the  prince  of  the 
Church,  embraced  him,  and  desired 
him  to  be  covered.  Then  after  a 
prolonged  exchange  of  courtesies 
and  ceremonies,  the  Queen  dismis- 
sed the  ambassadors  in  so  graceful 
a  manner  that  they  agreed  "  qu'ils 
n'avaient  jamais  eu  si  grand  aise 
et  contentement  qu'ils  ont  eu  en 
la  recevant  comme  Heine,  Dame, 
et  Maitresse."  The  Cardinal  of 
Burgos  took  her  right  hand  and 
the  Due  d'Infantado  her  left,  and 
conducted  her  Majesty  to  her  litter, 
and  the  procession  started.  But 
the  progress  was  very  slow,  and 
anything  but  glorious :  the  splendid 
dresses  and  trappings  of  the  Span- 
iards were  covered  with  snow ; 
many  a  noble  cavalier  slipped  on 
the  icy  roads ;  the  luggage  of  the 
ladies  went  astray  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  refused  to  be  com- 
forted by  the  abundance  of  fruits 
and  preserves  with  which  they  were 
supplied.  The  goodly  company  of 
princesses  and  noble  ladies  who 
composed  the  Queen's  personal 
escort  from  Paris,  lamented  in 
angry  terms  the  manifold  incon- 
veniences to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. They  pined  for  their  dear 
Paris,  the  centre  of  all  their  inter- 
ests and  affections, — the  only  one 
spot  on  earth  where  for  them  life 
was  worth  living.  These  great 
ladies  were  little  accustomed  to 
rough  journeys  in  life  :  there  were 
Elizabeth  de  Bretagne,  Countess 
of  Clermont ;  Susanne  de  Bourbon, 
wife  of  Claude  de  Rieux ;  Anne  de 
Bourbon  Montpensier,  and  others 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion.  The  procession  was  an 
illustrious  one ;  and  it  certainly 
required  much  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence to  overcome  the  surround- 
ing gloom.  They  passed  the  steep 
defiles  of  the  wild  sierras,  over 
mountain  crags,  and  through  dark, 
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lonely  forests.  The  stately,  solemn 
bearing  of  the  Spanish  grandees 
and  their  retainers  was  in  harmony 
with  the  severe  surroundings.  The 
French  Court  wore  deep  mourn- 
ing ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
entire  absence  of  bright  colours, 
the  courtiers  were  gay  and  joy- 
ous in  comparison  with  the  for- 
mal, reserved,  melancholy,  gloomy 
Spaniards,  who  were  never  heard 
to  laugh,  and  whose  features 
rarely  relaxed  into  even  a  wintry 
smile. 

The  magnificent  cortege,  although 
delayed  by  storms  and  floods,  arriv- 
ed at  last  at  Pampeluna.  Every- 
where the  young  Queen  was  re- 
ceived with  that  overflow  of  joy, 
springs  of  which  populations  appear 
ever  to  possess,  ready  to  be  poured 
forth  on  any  festive  occasion.  And 
this  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
one  :  youth,  rare  charm  and  grace, 
enhancing  beauty,  and  queenly 
rank,  concentrated  in  one  person, 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  deep- 
est sympathy  and  interest;  they 
might  even  arouse  emotions  in  the 
phlegmatic  Spanish  grandee.  It 
was  not  until  the  Queen  arrived 
at  Pampeluna — that  city  that  has 
been  styled  "  Muy  nobili,  muy  leal, 
muy  heroica" — and  after  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  in  the  grand 
cathedral  built  by  Charles  III. 
of  Navarre,  on  her  return  to 
the  palace,  that  a  person  appeared 
on  the  scene  who  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  bright  prospects  of  the 
Queen  and  the  French  Court. 

At  the  foot  of  the  grand  stair- 
case of  the  palace  the  Countess 
d'Ureigna,  who  had  been  appointed 
Cam erera Major,  was  in  attendance. 
This  post  gave  her  entire  super- 
vision over  the  ladies  of  the  Court, 
and  from  the  first  she  was  deter- 
mined to  claim  the  full  exercise  of 
her  authority.  It  was  with  the 
object  of  having  a  person  entirely 
in  his  own  confidence,  and  who,  it 


was  hoped,  would  ingratiate  herself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  young 
Queen,  that  had  induced  the  King 
to  make  this  appointment :  for  the 
Countess  was  well  known  to  have 
passed  through  a  troubled  youth ; 
but  Philip  in  his  astuteness  rightly 
judged  that  the  strength  of  youth- 
ful passions  would,  when  they  were 
calmed  by  time,  be  exchanged  for 
ambition,  and  that  ambition  could 
be  best  gratified  by  an  entire 
submission  to  his  will.  The 
King's  attachment  to  his  beautiful 
bride  did  not  alter,  or  it  may 
be  it  strengthened,  his  natural 
disposition.  He  was  well  aware 
that  his  cold,  repulsive  features 
were  not  calculated  to  win  the 
heart  of  youth;  but  if  he  could 
not  command  the  affections  by 
love  and  sympathy,  he  could  ex- 
ercise authority  over  them.  And 
the  Countess  d'Ureigna  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  place  to 
which  she  was  appointed :  no  one 
could  more  easily  analyse  emotions 
and  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
the  heart  than  she,  who  was  versed 
in  courtly  intrigues.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  the  ladies  of  the 
French  Court  would  be  in  no  way 
agreeable  to  her ;  and  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  predisposed  to 
regard  the  Countess  with  suspicion 
and  mistrust. 

The  Queen  was  prepared  for  the 
kind  of  person  who  was  to  exercise 
so  great  an  influence  on  her  future 
life.  Even  at  her  early  age  she  had 
learnt  from  her  astute  mother 
the  proud  art  of  concealing  her 
thoughts;  so  the  future  guide, 
companion,  and  counsellor  was 
welcomed  with  every  expression  of 
regard.  The  Countess,  with  ill- 
concealed  annoyance,  had  to  pay 
her  respects  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  who  was  so  nearly 
related  to  her  Catholic  Majesty, 
and  a  princess  of  the  blood.  The 
Countess  then  presented  to  the 
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Queen  the  King's  letter,  which  she 
was  surprised  to  find  contained  less 
of  a  declaration  of  affection  than 
a  homily  on  the  personal  merits  of 
the  Countess,  and  injunctions  as  to 
the  great  respect  which  was  to  be 
shown  her. 

If  all  Courts  tend  to  awaken  in 
courtiers  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
it  may  well  be  imagined  what  it 
must  have  been  in  a  Court  com- 
posed of  two  nations  who  had  been 
so  long  at  war  with  each  other. 
When  the  right  of  carrying  her 
Majesty's  train  was  transferred 
from  the  Countess  of  £Jlermont  to 
the  Countess  d'Ureigna,  the  former 
lady  was  very  indignant ;  nor  was 
the  ill-feeling  and  wounded  vanity 
allayed  when,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
spirit  of  the  King's  instructions, 
the  Queen  expressed  to  the  Spanish 
lady  her  gratification  at  being 
attended  by  so  honourable  and 
virtuous  a  personage,  adding  that 
she  was  prepared  to  love  and 
esteem  her,  and  to  receive  all  her 
advice  as  if  it  were  given  her  by 
the  Queen  her  mother.  But  while 
all  this  kindly  courtesy  awakened 
the  most  bitter  sentiments  amongst 
her  old,  attached  friends,  it  failed 
to  win  the  arrogant  Spaniard  :  the 
grace  and  charm  of  the  young 
Queen  were  entirely  thrown  away 
upon  her ;  she  could  brook  no  rival, 
and  nothing  would  have  satisfied 
her  but  the  immediate  dismissal 
of  the  whole  French  Court.  This, 
however,  could  not  be, — even  the 
King  could  not  interfere  with  the 
French  princesses.  This  irritable 
feeling  was  expressed  by  both 
parties  on  every  occasion,  but 
it  culminated  in  a  most  serious 
disturbance  when  the  Court  left 
Pampeluna.  The  French  princesses 
naturally  took  the  lead  in  the 
procession,  but  this  was  at  once 
disputed  by  the  bearers  of  the 
Countess  :  the  rivalries  of  the  mis- 
tresses had  been  taken  up  even  in 


a  more  hostile  spirit  by  the  ser- 
vants, so  a  regular  struggle  ensued, 
and  the  French  were  worsted  in 
the  fight — the  royal  bearers  were 
jostled  out  of  their  places.  When 
we  read  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  Spanish  life,  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  the  picture  of  the  litters  of 
princesses  and  great  ladies  being 
set  down  while  the  servants  were 
waging  a  regular  fight  for  the  rights 
of  their  respective  mistresses. 

When  her  Majesty  heard  of  this 
unseemly  quarrel,  she  told  the 
Countess  that  it  would  give  her 
great  satisfaction  if  she  would  take 
her  seat  by  her  side  in  her  own 
litter,  but  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  assign  to  the  blood  royal  of 
France  an  inferior  position  to  that 
which  the  princesses  enjoyed  in 
their  own  country,  for  she  felt  that 
any  indignity  offered  to  them  was 
an  offence  to  her. 

The  Countess  d'Ureigna  ex- 
pressed herself  satisfied  by  this 
act  of  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  Queen ;  but  nevertheless 
bitter  enmity  fermented  in  her 
heart,  and  so  little  concealment 
was  there,  that  all  the  respective 
suites  of  retainers  met  as  enemies, 
not  as  friends.  National  hatreds 
are  more  powerful  than  the  most 
admirably  drawn  articles  of  peace. 
The  very  qualities  and  even  merits 
of  each  nation  were  entirely  differ- 
ent. How  could  the  haughty,  stern 
Castilian  find  any  companionship 
with  the  brilliant,  sparkling,  gay 
French  courtier1?  The  solemn 
movement  of  the  grandee  and 
the  elastic  step  of  the  French 
courtier  could  never  keep  time 
to  the  same  measure.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  carousals  and  festivities, 
it  had  been  difficult  to  prevent  the 
latent  bad  feeling  manifesting  it- 
self by  acts  of  hostility,  and  during 
the  journeying  the  danger  of  travel 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  recent 
misunderstanding.  Strict  rules 
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were  alike  given  to  the  members 
of  each  household  to  avoid  in  the 
future  all  misunderstandings  ;  but 
this  was  to  demand  from  national 
and  natural  tempers  more  self- 
command  than  the  circumstances 
permitted.  Unseemly  manifesta- 
tions of  ill  -  will  were,  however, 
suppressed :  but  the  bitterness  was 
only  smothered;  the  jealousies  and 
rivalries,  instead  of  being  in  some 
degree  diminished  by  their  repres- 
sion, found  vent  in  intrigues  and 
calumnies;  ill  words  and  suspicions 
were  whispered  instead  of  being 
spoken  aloud.  The  young  Queen 
became  deeply  depressed,  the  more 
so  as  the  King  manifested  no  im- 
patience to  join  her.  He  was  to 
have  met  her  at  Yalladolid,  but 
he  stopped  short  at  Guadalaxara. 
Might  it  not  have  been  that  even 
his  bigotry  was  not  able  to  stifle 
conscience,  and  that  he  had  a 
dread  of  visiting  the  city  where  the 
shrieks  of  the  victims  of  a  pitiless 
priesthood  had  been  borne  recently 
into  the  defiles  of  the  wild  sierras  ? 
Was  it  seemly  that  at  the  first 
joyous  entry  the  festive  song  and 
notes  of  mirth  should  almost  mingle 
with  the  groans  of  the  tortured 
and  the  yells  of  fanaticism  1  When 
the  Queen  entered  the  city  she 
was  struck  by  its  melancholy  as- 
pect :  the  horrible  cruelties  which 
it  had  witnessed  were  not  yet  for- 
gotten ;  the  streets  through  which 
the  processions  of  death  had  passed 
had  not  resumed  a  festive  appear- 
ance ;  the  efforts  of  obsequious 
courtiers,  the  interest  which  the 
populace  could  not  fail  to  take  in 
youth  and  loveliness,  failed  to  over- 
come the  sense  o^ depression.  The 
pomp  and  pageant  only  rendered 
more  remarkable  the  sadness  and 
the  gloom  which  hung  like  a 
funeral  pall  over  the  City  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Guadalaxara,       where       Philip 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  bride, 


was  the  residence  of  the  great 
family  of  Mendoza.  In  this 
princely  abode  Isabella  was  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  her  hus- 
band and  master,  —  he  whose 
presence,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
very  few,  chilled  all  hearts,  and 
cast  a  dark  shadow  on  the  sun- 
shine of  youth  and  enjoyment. 
The  young  Queen's  feelings  may 
be  imagined  when  she  first  fixed 
her  gaze  on  that  stern,  resolute 
face,  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought."  She  had  endea- 
voured to  tutor  her  heart  to  senti- 
ments of  love  and  devotion;  but 
the  heart  could  not  be  so  taught. 
It  is  its  fate  to  be  dependent  on 
sympathy,  and  sympathy  was  a 
word  unknown  to  Philip  II.  We 
read  that  his  features  never  re- 
laxed into  a  gracious  smile  at  the 
sight  of  his  beautiful  bride,  while 
she  regarded  him  with  an  awe  she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal. 
Philip  noticed  the  fixed  and  terri- 
fied gaze.  She  seemed  to  be  fas- 
cinated, and  that  in  no  pleasant 
manner,  as  she  looked  into  those 
cold  loveless  eyes.  "What  are 
you  examining  me  for?"  at  last 
he  demanded — "to  see  if  I  have 
any  white  hairs  ?  "  These  words, 
says  Brantome,  sank  into  her  heart, 
and  dismayed  all  who  heard  them, 
for  they  augured  ill  for  the  Queen's 
happiness.  It  was  truly  a  trying 
moment  for  one  who  from  her  ear- 
liest childhood  had  lived  in  the 
radiance  of  love.  How  the  thought 
of  all  she  had  left  behind  must 
have  mingled  with  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future !  The  savage 
sierra  was  not  more  opposed  to 
the  peaceful  charm  of  the  purple- 
flowered  Yega,  than  the  cold  Oas- 
tilian  nature  to  that  of  the  gentle, 
lovely  child  of  France. 

There  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  King  and  his  young 
Queen  the  ill-fated  Prince  whose 
sad  life  was  destined  to  afford  a 
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subject  for  many  a  romance  and 
controversy  :  it  was  the  first  inter- 
view of  the  son  with  his  betrothed, 
as  well  as  of  the  husband  with  his 
wife.  If  the  portrait  of  Isabella 
had  at  once  won  the  love  of  Don 
Carlos,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
what  he  felt  when  he  stood  in  her 
presence,  her  beauty  so  far  exceed- 
ing all  that  the  nattering  reports 
of  the  courtiers  and  his  excited 
imagination  had  led  him  to  expect, 
As  the  agitation  of  the  Prince  was 
manifest  to  the  Court,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  dark  and  gloomy 
thoughts  filled  the  suspicious  mind 
of  Philip.  Explain  and  palli- 
ate it  as  he  might,  there  was  the 
simple  fact  that  he  had  supplanted 
his  son, — he  had  deprived  him  of 
his  destined  bride  ;  but  was  it  im- 
possible that  there  lurked  in  Eliza- 
beth's mind  any  regret  that  rigor- 
ous reasons  of  State  had  caused 
the  father  to  be  preferred  to  the 
son?  It  is  true  Philip  was  far 
superior  to  his  son  in  natural 
gifts.  If  he  could  not  boast 
of  beauty,  he  possessed  features 
which  painters  were  powerful 
to  record ;  and  there  was  that  in 
his  mien  which,  in  any  condition 
of  life,  would  have  distinguished 
him  from  the  crowd  of  ordinary 
men.  Vast,  gigantic  thoughts  were 
stamped  on  his  brow ;  the  marble, 
stern  features  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  perfect  self-command, 
— a  countenance  which  was  not 
brightened  at  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Lepanto,  nor  overshadowed 
at  the  loss  of  the  Armada.  His 
complexion  was  yellow,  but  the 
features  were  keenly  delineated, 
and  but  for  his  father's  heavy  un- 
der-jaw,  his  face  was  not  unhand- 
some ;  albeit  the  cold  grey  eye  be- 
trayed the  cold  and  callous  heart. 
It  was  a  face  calculated  to  awaken 
awe  rather  than  love ;  yet  he  was 
far  superior  to  his  son  in  manner 
and  bearing.  But  for  the  unfor- 


tunate circumstance  that  she  had 
been  betrothed  to  the  son — and 
the  affinities  of  youth  are  great — 
the  young  Queen  would  have  been 
the  first  to  have  noticed  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Prince ;  but  Eliza- 
beth's gentle  nature  felt  that  pity 
and  tender  compassion  for  the  ill- 
favoured  youth  which,  we  are  told, 
is  akin  to  love.  Don  Carlos  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  irrita- 
tion with  which  he  saw  his  step- 
mother :  painful  indeed  was  it  to 
know  that  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances  he  might  have  won 
the  affections  of  one  who  was  so 
passing  fair.  Her  picture  and 
public  report  had  aroused  a  deep 
interest  in  his  heart,  when  such 
interest  was  most  desirable,  for  it 
caused  him  to  withdraw  his  affec- 
tions from  very  unworthy  objects. 
On  this  first  occasion  of  meeting, 
his  painful  emotion  cannot  but 
have  added  to  his  general  unfavour- 
able appearance,  forming  such  a 
striking  difference  with  his  uncle, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  future 
hero  of  Lepanto.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  but  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance  and 
characters,  which  must  have  been 
painfully  apparent  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  Court.  Even  in  those 
early  days  Don  John  of  Austria 
gave  assurance  of  the  possession 
of  the  qualities  which  hereafter 
bore  testimony  to  his  high  descent, 
and  justified  the  opinion  Charles 
V.  had  formed  of  him.  Very  dif- 
ferent was  the  esteem  in  which  the 
great  Emperor  held  his  grandson. 
When  Don  Carlos  visited  his  grand- 
father at  Yuste,  the  Emperor  was 
deeply  distressed  at  his  ungainly 
aspect  and  uncultivated  manners. 
Whatever  intelligence  he  might 
have  developed  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, had  been  entirely  crushed  by 
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the  dull  routine  and  stern  etiquette 
of  his  father's  Court.  The  one  thing 
impressed  upon  him  was  the  great- 
ness to  which  he  was  born.  And 
this  knowledge,  unaccompanied  by 
those  wise  counsels  which  should 
have  inculcated  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  as  one  of  large  ac- 
count to  be  rendered  here  and 
hereafter,  awakened  all  the  self- 
ishness of  his  nature  :  he  became 
tyrannical,  brutal,  the  dread  and 
scourge  of  the  Court.  He  had  all 
his  father's  vices,  his  craft  and 
cunning,  without  the  courtly  qua- 
lity of  dissimulation.  Philip's 
dagger  followed  frequently  after 
his  smile ;  the  ill-fated  son's  dagger 
was  ever  ready  to  strike  even  his 
boon  companion.  In  his  hours  of 
revelry  he  was  never  seen  to  smile. 
He  added  physical  to  his  mental 
infirmities ;  from  his  earliest  youth 
he  was  feeble  and  delicate ;  as  one 
leg  was  shorter  than  the  other, 
there  could  be  no  majesty  in  his 
walk  or  presence ;  always  suffering 
from  some  complaint,  his  features 
wore  an  expression  of  pain.  This 
at  a  Court  where  dignity  and  dis- 
tinguished bearing  were  of  greater 
importance  than  intellectual  quali- 
fications !  Don  Carlos  was  well 
aware  of  his  weakness  and  defi- 
ciencies, so  he  hoped  to  extort 
from  the  fear  of  those  around  him 
the  awe  and  reverence  which  his 
presence  failed  to  command.  No 
dignitary  of  the  Court  but  was 
subject  to  the  Prince's  anger ;  even 
the  proud  Duke  of  Alva,  because 
on  some  occasion  he  omitted  a 
slight  act  of  deference,  was  insulted 
by  the  Prince.  Nor  were  his  ex- 
plosions of  passion  confined  to  his 
immediate  circle;  the  tradesmen 
whom  he  employed  entered  the 
palace  in  fear  and  trembling.  An 
unhappy  bootmaker  who  made  a 
pair  of  shoes  too  tight  was  com- 
pelled to  eat  them,  after  the  Prince 
had  them  cut  in  pieces  and  boiled 


into  a  stew.  His  eccentricities 
were  not  unaccompanied  by  shrewd- 
ness and  cleverness.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  wished  to  borrow  fifteen 
hundred  ducats.  A  merchant  of 
great  wealth  readily  promised  to 
lend  this  sum.  Unfortunately  the 
promise  was  accompanied  by  the 
usual  Spanish  formal  expression 
which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  as 
it  does  now  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, "  Todos  a  la  disposicion  de 
Usted"— "All  I  have  is  at  your 
service."  The  Prince  took  him  at 
his  word — sent  to  occupy  the  poor 
man's  house,  and  actually  kept  him 
in  durance  until  he  had  paid  sixty 
thousand  ducats.  Still  there  were 
not  wanting  many  redeeming  quali- 
ties in  the  Prince's  nature,  and 
under  happier  circumstances  his 
life  might  have  been  a  prolonged 
and  worthier  one.  He  was  brave, 
and  proud  of  his  race.  When,  at 
Yuste,  his  grandfather  was  recount- 
ing the  moving  accidents  of  his 
glorious  career,  and  explaining 
why,  in  one  of  his  campaigns,  he 
retreated  from  Innsbruck,  Carlos 
interrupted  him  by  the  exclama- 
tion, "  I  never  would  have  re- 
treated ! "  The  Emperor's  delight 
was  great,  and  that  chivalrous  ex- 
pression atoned  for  many  other  de- 
ficiencies of  manner  and  conduct. 
May  it  be  considered  as  another 
redeeming  feature  the  tender  in- 
terest which  he  felt  in  his  father's 
beautiful  bride,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment the  Queen  had  power  to 
soothe  the  Prince  in  his  saddest 
hours  and  lighten  his  darkest 
moods  ?  But  the  influence  she  pos- 
sessed was  only  the  ascendancy  of 
a  sweet  and  gentle  nature, — the 
deep  pity  for  one  whose  whole 
condition  was  so  unfortunate,  and 
ill-suited  to  his  station. 

These  were  comparatively  happy 
days  for  the  young  Queen  at  Gua- 
dalaxara.  If  light  clouds  of  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  of  the  courtiers 
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cast  their  shadows  from  time  to 
time  across  the  festive  scene,  they 
were  soon  dispersed.  On  the  21st 
February  1560  the  marriage  was 
ratified,  and  the  nuptial  blessing- 
was  bestowed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Burgos.  Truly  was  it  said  that 
Elizabeth  had  come  as  the  olive 
branch  of  peace.  Happy  were  the 
men,  we  are  told  by  Brantome, 
"  who  could  approach  so  near  as  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful 
countenance."  And  he  adds  :  "No 
Queen  of  Castile,  with  due  defer- 
ence to  Isabella  the  Castilian,  ever 
won  so  much  love."  Alas  !  that 
the  ornament,  the  life,  the  delight 
of  a  court,  was  so  soon  to  ex- 
change all  the  pomp,  purple,  and 
pride  of  her  youthful  greatness 
for  the  gloom  and  silence  and 
tomb  of  the  Escurial. 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  fetes 
and  rejoicings,  in  the  day -dawn 
of  her  happiness,  a  midnight  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow  was  at  hand. 
The  Queen  was  suddenly  seized 
with  sickness  and  faintings.  The 
physicians  uttered  the  then  almost 
fatal  word  "small-pox," — the  dis- 
ease so  fatal  to  life,  and  to  that 
beauty  which  makes  life  so  dear  to 
the  young  and  fair.  All  festivities, 
pageants,  and  ceremonies  were  at 
once  stopped.  And  they  were  no 
formal  prayers  which  were  offered 
up  for  the  young  Queen.  The 
tender  anxiety  and  affection  of  the 
King  was  the  marvel  of  the  whole 
Court.  It  seemed  inexplicable 
how  one  so  pitiless,  so  hard,  so 
self-constrained,  could  in  a  short 
time  have  been  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  the  contrast  of  so  much 
excellence.  His  gloomy  nature 
was  lightened  by  the  sun  of  her 
presence.  Anxiety  for  another  for 
the  first  time  entered  into  his  heart, 
and  it  was  with  unfeigned  joy, 
after  a  few  days'  suspense,  that  he 
heard  that  the  Queen's  life  was  safe. 

During   all   this   anxiety  Cath- 


arine de  Medici  kept  up  constant 
communication  with  her  daughter  : 
courier  succeeded  courier,  and  the 
time  of  M.  de  Fourquevault,  the 
French  Ambassador,  was  fully  oc- 
cupied. When  the  news  of  her 
daughter's  safety  reached  the 
Queen-mother,  her  fears  were  only 
partially  allayed  :  she  thought,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  Queen's 
influence  would  be  seriously  dim- 
inished if  her  beauty  was  marred. 
During  her  convalescence  the  re- 
ports of  the  effects  of  the  malady 
on  her  personal  appearance  were 
as  full,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
anxiously  awaited,  as  those  of  her 
malady  itself.  Catharine  was  fully 
sensible  how  much  her  daughter's 
influence  over  the  King  depended 
on  the  preservation  of  her  beauty. 
The  Queen  was  not  less  anxious 
than  her  mother  on  this  subject, 
and  applied  to  her  for  the  wonder- 
ful recipes  for  the  preservation  of 
her  youthful  charms  which  were  so 
much  sought  after  in  the  Italian 
and  French  courts.  Lotions  and 
pastes  of  all  descriptions  were  sent 
from  Paris,  nor  were  potions  of  sub- 
tle composition  wanting.  Through 
the  efficacy  of  these  mysterious 
remedies,  or  in  spite  of  them, 
the  happy  result  was  obtained, 
and  the  Queen  was  restored  to 
health  in  all  the  wealth  of  her 
charms. 

Assiduous  were  the  King's  at- 
tentions to  Elizabeth  during  her 
long  illness.  This  cold,  phleg- 
matic nature  seemed  to  have  been 
roused  into  a  new  life.  Even  at 
the  time  when  the  disease  was  at 
its  height,  and  the  risk  of  con- 
tagion was  greatest,  the  King  never 
ceased  to  attend  upon  her.  Ma- 
dame de  Clermont  writes  to  Ca- 
tharine :  "  Le  Hoi  voit  la  Heine 
tous  les  jours  ;  je  vous  assure,  Ma- 
dame, que  quand  elle  est  mieux, 
son  visage  le  montre,  aussi  que 
quand  elle  est  mal  il  montre  bien 
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1'amitie  qu'il  lui  porte,  par  le  de- 
plaisir  qu'il  en  ressent."  And 
again :  "  Le  Roi  a  si  grand  soin 
d'elle,  qu'a  toute  heure  il  vient 
savoir  comme  elle  se  porte ;  il 
vient  tous  les  jours.  Une  vieille 
lui  a  dit  qu'il  etait  le  plus  heureux 
du  monde,  d'avoir  cette  femme  de 
France  qu'il  aimait  bien,  et  ne 
doit  se  fachat  de  rien,  car  s'il  f aisait 
Dieu  lui  donnerait  une  grande 
punition." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  impression 
of  fear  and  anxiety,  which  had 
been  awakened  by  the  first  sight 
of  Philip,  passed  away  from  this 
child  Queen ;  and  as  her  confi- 
dence was  restored,  she  won  his 
love.  Her  simple,  guileless  nature 
had  achieved  a  triumph  where  the 
ablest  diplomatists  had  failed  ;  she 
was  permitted  to  advise  on  mat- 
ters which  until  then  had  been 
shrouded  in  mystery.  And  on 
the  most  important  State  affairs 
the  Queen  was  consulted  ;  even  in 
the  numerous  Court  intrigues,  in 
all  the  jealousies  and  differences 
which  abounded  in  that  circle  of 
favourites,  whose  views  were  con- 
trolled by  passions  rather  than  by 
principles — even  in  these  delicate 
matters  the  King  lent  an  atten- 
tive ear  to  the  Queen's  views.  The 
Countess  d'Ureigna  found  she  was 
no  longer  listened  to  with  the  same 
confidence  as  formerly ;  for  the 
danger  of  fostering  so  ambitious  a 
nature,  in  a  Court  which  was  the 
very  centre  of  ambition,  was  ur- 
gently impressed  on  the  King. 
And  by  the  Queen's  influence, 
the  private  reports  which  used  to 
be  given  to  the  King  by  the  Coun- 
tess, detailing  all  the  gossip  which 
was  not  considered  unworthy  of 
that  stately,  formal  society,  were 
ordered  to  be  discontinued.  The 
Queen  rapidly  became,  if  not  the 
guide,  at  least  the  companion, 
counsellor,  and  friend,  not  only  of 
the  King,  but  of  the  most  influen- 


tial of  the  courtiers.  By  her  tact 
she  allayed  many  animosities,  and 
was  beloved  by  all. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  explained 
that  not  only  historians  and  states- 
men, but  even  profound  students, 
have  not  hesitated  to  associate  the 
name  of  the  Queen  with  that  of 
the  unhappy  boy  Don  Carlos,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion that  her  interest  in  him 
exceeded  that  which  any  kind  and 
gentle  nature  might  take  in  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  another, 
especially  when  the  sufferer  was 
united  with  her  in  bonds  of  relation- 
ship 1  That  the  Prince,  who  was 
deprived  of  sympathetic  ties,  and 
whose  melancholy,  isolated  nature 
was  stamped  on  his  features,  where 
the  suspicious,  dissatisfied  expres- 
sion told  its  own  tale  of  sorrow 
and  mistrust — that  he  should  feel 
warmly  towards  that  gentle  being 
who  was  at  one  time  to  have  been 
united  to  him,  is  in  no  way  sur- 
prising. Unfortunately,  he  was 
very  demonstrative  in  his  attach- 
ment, during  the  Queen's  illness  : 
his  interest  was  evident  to  the  least 
observant  of  a  Court,  where  all, 
even  the  smallest  and  most  trivial 
incidents,  were  observed  and  re- 
corded. His  anxiety  brought  on 
a  low  fever,  and  the  utmost  quiet 
was  recommended  for  him  ;  but  in 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  the 
doctors,  he  insisted  on  being  car- 
ried daily  to  the  palace,  that  he 
might  look  at  the  apartments 
where  she  dwelt, — for  no  one  was 
permitted  to  approach  the  Queen 
for  fear  of  contagion.  The  King 
was  absent  at  this  time,  or  it  is 
probable  the  young  Prince's  ardour 
would  have  been  under  more  con- 
trol. He  indulged  his  feelings  with 
the  same  passionate  excess  he  mani- 
fested in  all  his  pursuits.  His  wild, 
fantastic  nature,  had  never  in  his 
early  boyhood  been  kept  under 
restraint ;  he  resisted  all  the  argu- 
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meiits  of  the  few  true  friends  he 
possessed,  who  urged  on  him  the 
danger  of  his  arousing  his  father's 
suspicious,  implacable  character, 
and  that  such  reckless  conduct 
might  injure  her  he  professed  to 
love  so  well. 

Like  many  passionate  natures 
of  all  times,  and  under  all  condi- 
tions, Don  Carlos  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  was  anything 
in  his  conduct  to  call  forth  blame, 
and  that  he  showed  no  greater  in- 
terest in  the  Queen  than  a  step-son 
should  for  a  young  arid  beautiful 
stepmother.  But  the  loftier  the 
summit,  the  light  that  illumines 
it  is  the  earliest  and  the  brightest. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  well  ima- 
gined that  this  unhappy  passion 
was  not  unknown  to  all  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  Queen's 
welfare.  Even  her  nurse  wrote 
of  it  with  no  malicious  intention 
to  the  Queen-mother.  "  Madame," 
she  said,  "the  Queen  and  one  of 
her  ladies  frequently  sings  in  a 
garden  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
residence  of  the  Prince,  who  loves 
the  Queen  profoundly  —  so  much 
so,  that  he  is  never  tired  of  speak- 
ing of  her." 

The  question  here  arises — Were 
the  King's  suspicions  aroused  ?  was 
all  his  assiduous  attention  on  the 
Queen,  his  never-failing  devotion, 
mere  hypocrisy,  the  result  of  his 
self-control,  the  mask  he  wore  the 
better  to  conceal  the  terrible  tra- 
gedy which  he  was  contemplating  1 
Did  the  hatred  of  his  son  date  from 
this  period1?  Many,  indeed  most, 
of  his  biographers  assert  this.  No 
doubt  that  Philip  was  a  consum- 
mate dissembler :  he  could  make 
all  the  dangerous  passes  with  a 
smile, — witness  his  conduct  to 
Egmont,  and  Horn,  and  Antonio 
Perez.  Had  his  own  interest  been 
promoted  by  the  destruction  of 
Don  Carlos,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  would  have  hesitated  for 
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a  moment  in  any  course  of  policy 
which  would  promote  his  own 
views,  by  any  means  however  foul 
and  false.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  most  anxious  about  the 
succession  to  the  throne  ;  it  was 
with  great,  wild  demonstrations  of 
public  joy  that  he  presented  Don 
Carlos  to  the  nation  as  the  heir  of 
this  glorious  inheritance.  A  na- 
ture so  proud  and  ambitious  as 
the  King's  was  bound  up  with  the 
character  and  dignity  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  it  is  not  possible  to 
believe  that  unreasonable  jealousies 
would  lead  him  to  entertain  feel- 
ings repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  social  life.  If  he  was  able  to 
act  the  hypocrite  with  respect  to 
his  son,  he  certainly  could  scarcely 
do  so  in  his  intimate  life  with  the 
Queen ;  yet  Madame  Claude  writes 
to  Queen  Catharine :  "  La  Heine 
est  aujourd'hui,  Madame,  en  tel 
etat  pres  du  Koy  son  mary  que 
les  Majestes  tres  chretiennes  et 
tous  ceux  qui  aiment  son  bien  et 
sont  affectionnes  a  son  service  en 
devront  remercier  Dieu." 

The  confidence  of  Philip  in  the 
Queen  was  so  great — he  placed  so 
much  reliance  on  her  judgment 
and  discretion — that  he  planned  a 
journey  in  Aragon,  Biscay,  and 
Navarre.  She  was  to  remain  in 
supreme  authority  at  Madrid ; 
while  the  courts  of  the -three  king-- 
doms  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and 
Aragon  were  to  meet  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Prince  as 
their  future  king.  In  announcing 
this  interesting  circumstance  to  the 
Queen  -  mother,  the  Ambassador 
writes  :  "  The  Queen,  your  daugh- 
ter, gains  in  beauty  and  perfection 
every  day.  She  will  also  gain  su- 
preme excellence  in  all  the  virtues, 
and  become  the  patron  princess  of 
the  world.  It  is  evident  that  she 
wins  daily  the  confidence  of  the 
King,  which  is  such  an  infinite  ad- 
vantage we  can  desire  none  greater." 
3  c 
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Sad  that  this  glowing  picture  of 
domestic  happiness  had  its  reverse, 
for  the  poor  little  Queen's  constitu- 
tion was  sorely  tried.  Illness  suc- 
ceeded illness ;  she  was  worried  by 
all  the  miserable  petty  intrigues  of 
the  Court,  and  the  strictness  of  the 
never-ending  ceremonial, — for  the 
King  was  merciless  in  matters  of 
courtly  etiquette.  And  when  the 
hopes  of  a  son  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, the  King  became  so 
nervous  and  agitated,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  leave  Madrid  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  from  which  he  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  only 
eight  days,  "pour  n'etre  trop  long- 
temps  absent  de  la  dite  dame, 
laquelle  s'amende  beaucoup  plus  de 
le  voir,  et  de  la  bonne  compagnie 
que  ordinairement  matin  et  soir  il 
lui  tient,  que  de  nul  remede  qu'on 
lui  puisse  dornier." 

An  important  event  now  oc- 
curred to  break  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and 
to  afford  the  courtiers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  love  of 
magnificence  and  display.  It  was 
announced  to  the  King  that  the 
Queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medi- 
ci, intended  to  pay  her  daughter  a 
visit,  and  that  it  was  probable  she 
would  be  accompanied  by  Eliza- 
beth's brother,  Charles  IX.  The 
real  object  of  the  Queen-mother 
was  to  traverse,  in  her  progress  to 
the  frontier,  those  provinces  which 
had  lately  been  in  rebellion,  and 
which  were  the  centres  of  heresy. 
This  journey  of  Catharine's  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Philip, 
who  made  a  short  uncourteous  re- 
ply. Charles  IX.  and  the  Queen- 
inother  resolved  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  add  to  the 
dignity  and  pomp  of  their  progress. 
When  Philip  heard  of  the  magni- 
ficent preparations  made  in  France, 
this  visit  became  still  more  distaste- 
ful to  him.  In  addition  to  Cathar- 
ine and  the  King,  to  enhance  the 


glory  of  the  French  Court  there  was 
the  gentle  presence  of  the  Princess 
Marguerite  de  Valois.  The  King's 
brother  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Dues 
de  Guise  and  de  Longueville,  were 
also  present.  Never  before  had 
there  been  witnessed  such  an  array 
of  the  gay  and  brilliant  chivalry  of 
France,  or  of  courtly  beauties,  who 
were  worthy  of  the  homage  which 
they  received.  The  French  Court 
was  waiting  some  days  at  Bayonne. 
While  the  plenipotentiaries  were 
toiling  through  the  weary  proced- 
ure— the  procedure  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed  on  all  occasions — 
the  regulation  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance,  and  the  pride  of 
office, — the  Court  at  Bayonne  were 
enjoying  a  delightful  holiday. 

It  was  not  without  regret  at  the 
termination  of  a  merry  time  that, 
all  the  preliminaries  having  been 
at  last  arranged,  the  Court  left 
Bayonne  for  St  Jean  de  Luz.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
unusually  hot  for  the  season — so 
much  so,  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
sank  under  the  weight  of  their 
armour.  But  this  was  a  trifling 
detail  in  these  days.  Humanity 
was  not  considered  in  State  affairs. 
A  few  deaths  mattered  little  amid 
the  general  rejoicings,  so  the 
columns  marched  on  until  the  Bid- 
assoa  was  reached,  where  from  a 
height  their  Majesties  could  wit- 
ness with  the  glow  of  pride  the 
march  of  the  chivalry  of  France. 

The  next  morning  Queen  Isa- 
bella descended  from  the  Chateau 
of  Irun,  where  she  had  arrived  on 
the  preceding  evening.  When  her 
procession  was  seen  to  be  starting, 
the  Queen-mother  embarked  and 
crossed  the  river.  Queen  Isabella, 
whose  health  compelled  her  being 
carried  in  a  litter,  stepped  down  and 
knelt  before  her  mother,  who  lifted 
her  up,  and  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter wept  with  joy  at  the  meeting. 

How  strangely   history   repeats 
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itself.  Three  centuries  roll  by, 
and  again  two  Queens  meet  on  the 
Spanish  frontier, — and  meet,  be  it 
said,  with  very  different  feelings. 
On  the  former  occasion,  rivalries, 
jealousies,  and  national  antipathies 
were  never  absent.  At  the  recent 
meeting  the  hearts  of  two  widowed 
Queens,  each  loved  by  their  re- 
spective nations,  were  moved  with 
deepest  sympathies  ;  and  hereafter, 
as  between  England  and  Spain, 
Louis  XIY.  may  have  truly  fore- 
told, "  There  is  now  an  end  of  the 
Pyrenees." 

But  the  hour  of  parting  came  : 
the  mother  and  daughter  bade  a 
sad  farewell  on  the  bank  of  the 
rushing  river,  and  Isabella  re- 
turned to  the  Spanish  shore.  The 
whole  neighbouring  population 
flocked  down  to  greet  her  return  : 
not  without  uneasiness  had  they 
seen  her  leave  it,  for  between  these 
two  nations  there  was  a  deep  cur- 
rent of  mistrust.  Strange  that  in 
the  history  of  nations,  as  in  that 
of  individuals,  proximity  does  not 
lead  to  natural  confidence.  The 


frontiers  of  countries  and  of  hearts 
have  frequently  to  be  jealously 
guarded.  Close  vicinity  or  rela- 
tionship does  not  always  lead  to 
confidence  or  friendship;  but  at 
any  rate,  to  the  last  the  appear- 
ance of  mutual  regard  was  main- 
tained, and  the  young  Queen  sus- 
tained the  happy  name  of  Isabella 
della  Pace.  She  herself  was  radiant 
with  happiness,  for  the  King  had 
expressed  the  most  anxious  desire 
for  her  return :  their  meeting  after 
an  absence  of  nineteen  days  fully 
justified  her  confidence  in  his  affec- 
tion. M.  de  Saint  Sulpice  wrote 
to  the  Queen-mother  :  "  I  have  just 
returned  from  kissing  the  Queen's 
hand.  I  found  her  full  of  joy  and 
happiness  at  meeting  her  husband, 
who  has  so  much  affection  and 
love  for  her."  Thus  far  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip  II.  and  Elizabeth 
of  Valois  had  been  fraught  with 
good.  Alas  !  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel,  the  brightness  of  the 
morn  will  sink  into  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  night. 

LAMINGTON. 
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SPRING    AT    OXFORD.1 

irpos  irpwTr)i>  ea>. " 


IN  Spring  God  shakes  hands,  and  we  know  Him: 

We  only  need  open  our  eyes 
And  gaze  on  the  sun-lighted  poem 

Which  in  music  weds  earth  to  the  skies. 
Shut  your  books,  close  your  "Mill"  and  your  "Butler," 

Laugh  logic  and  dogma  to  scorn, 
And  hark  to  a  reasoning  subtler 

Which  proves  why  the  blossoms  are  born. 


n. 

I  will  back  a  sweet-pea  against  Pusey 

To  teach  you  the  right  way  to  pray; 
God  will  show  you — through  cowslips — the  use  He 

Will  make  of  the  tribute  you  pay. 
Hush  !   that  rose  is  a  perfumed  hymn  singing 

To  the  quivering  butterfly  there; 
Perchance,  in  his  gay  golden  winging, 

He'll  bring  you  a  solace  for  care. 


in. 

Sport  your  oak  on  the  flesh  :  your  soul-leaven 

Put  in  tune  with  the  poorest  field-flower ; 
Trust  the  hearts-ease  to  lead  you  to  heaven 

With  its  pity-full,  quaint,  pansy-power. 
Oh  !    the  secret  the  Spring-time  discloses 

Teaches  more  than  the  chastening  rod  : 
Only  try  and  be  friends  with  the  roses, 

And  the  roses  will  guide  you  to  God  ! 


1  The  advent  of  Spring  is,  as  we  all  well  know,  welcomed  with  peculiar  grace 
and  prettiness  at  Oxford  ;  for  there,  by  Cherwell  stream,  early  in  the  morning,  at 
the  very  dawning  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Mary,  the  choristers  of  Mag- 
dalen ascend  the  tall  tower  and  make  sweet  May-music.  Music  has  been  com- 
posed for  the  above  verses. 
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IV. 

Don't  hearken  to  preachers,  but  listen 

To  what  the  green  grasses  will  tell; 
When  the  dews  on  the  daffodils  glisten, 

Soothe  your  soul  in  their  mystical  spell. 
If  you'll  but  light  your  heart  with  Spring  fancies, 

As  visible  whispers  God  sends, 
Your  mother  shall  kiss  you  through  pansies, 

The  primroses  cheer  you  as  friends ! 

X.  L. 
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HOWEVER  desirable  or  necessary 
it  may  have  been  to  reconstruct 
the  British  constitution,  and  by  a 
lavish  extension  of  the  electoral 
franchise  to  place  our  parliament- 
ary institutions  upon  a  broader 
basis,  it  cannot  be  claimed  as  a 
result  that  the  performance  of 
legislative  work  has  been  either 
facilitated  or  improved.  There 
may  indeed  be  some  persons  who 
will  be  of  opinion  that  such  a 
result  was  not  to  be  desired,  and 
that  it  is  quite  as  well  for  the 
country  that  much  of  the  legis- 
lation undertaken  by  Parliament 
should  be  delayed,  or  even  indef- 
initely postponed.  Assuming  it, 
however,  to  be  of  undoubted 
advantage  to  the  public  interest 
that  the  work  of  legislation 
should  be  expedited,  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  worthy  of 
notice,  that  precisely  the  contrary 
result  should  have  followed  from 
the  constitutional  changes  which 
have  given  to  the  public  a  more  di- 
rect influence  over  the  Legislature. 
It  is  a  result,  moreover,  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  hereditary 
branch  of  that  Legislature.  How- 
ever great  the  need  of  reform  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  obstruction 
or  delay  in  the  transaction  of 
public  business  cannot  be  charged 
against  that  august  assembly,  or 
made  the  lever  by  which  the  coun- 
try may  be  aroused  either  to 
"  mend  "  or  "  end  "  it,  in  the  in- 
terests of  democratic  progress. 
Provoking  as  it  must  be  to  the 
hungry  Radical,  longing  to  devour 
the  House  of  Lords,  even  he  will 
be  forced  to  admit  that,  so  far  as 
this  particular  charge  is  concerned, 
it  is  one  which  can  only  be  urged 
against  the  "  popular  branch  of 


the  Legislature,"  and  against  that 
branch  it  may  and  must  be  urged 
by  those  who  believe  in  represen- 
tative institutions  and  parliament- 
ary government.  For  these  things 
will  undoubtedly  be  brought  into 
great  and  deserved  contempt  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  their  exist- 
ence, in  their  present  extended  and 
developed  form,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  our  constitution,  is  incompatible 
with  the  efficient  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Such  efficient 
administration  is  impossible  if  the 
House  of  Commons  disregards  the 
necessary  economy  of  the  public 
time,  and  allows  such  loquacious 
nobodies  as  Messrs  Labouchere, 
Conybeare,  Tanner,  and  Co.,  to  in- 
flict themselves  constantly  upon 
an  assembly  which  they,  and  the 
like  of  them,  are  fast  bringing  into 
disrepute  with  the  sensible  and 
practical  portion  of  the  community. 
If,  indeed,  there  be  left  in  the 
country  such  a  being  as  an  old- 
fashioned  Tory,  it  must  be  with  a 
savage  and  morbid  joy  that  he  sees 
our  would-be  modern  democrats 
daily  indulging  in  words  and  acts 
which  not  only  render  themselves 
something  more  than  ludicrous, 
but  go  to  prove  that  with  the  ad- 
vance of  democracy  comes  the 
difficulty  of  free  constitutional 
government.  As  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  refer  the  details  of 
government  to  the  whole  body  of 
a  nation  assembled  together,  so  will 
it  soon  appear  to  be  equally  im- 
possible to  refer  the  same  to  the 
representative  body  of  the  nation, 
if  that  body  proves  to  be,  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  composed  of  per- 
sons whose  ignorance,  egotism,  and 
vanity  prevent  the  exercise  of  that 
self-restraint  which  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  a  popular  assembly. 
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Free  discussion  is  in  itself  an 
admirable  thing,  but  it  ceases  to 
be  admirable  when  it  is  carried  on 
by  boreSj  popularity-hunters,  and 
shallow-brained  egotists,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  abler  and  better  men. 
Moreover,  discussion  ceases  to  be 
free  when  it  is  monopolised  or 
largely  shared  by  persons  of  this 
description.  Then  it  becomes  a 
tyrannous  infliction  of  foolish  or 
objectionable  tirades  upon  a  ma- 
jority which  cannot  be  expected  to 
submit  to  it  for  ever.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  necessity  for  the  closure, 
a  necessity  deeply  regretted  by  the 
true  friends  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, but  distinctly  attributa- 
ble to  these  Radicals  and  democrats, 
who,  with  the  name  of  liberty  ever 
in  their  mouths,  have  so  small  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word.  Hence 
also  will  probably  ere  long  arise 
the  necessity  of  further  restric- 
tions ;  and  if  these  should  take  the 
shape  of  suspension  applied  to  our 
more  notorious  bores  and  obstruc- 
tionists, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
mistaken  feeling  of  mercy  towards 
the  individual,  or  consideration  for 
his  constituency,  will  induce  the 
House  to  shorten  the  period  dur- 
ing which  such  salutary  punish- 
ment shall  endure. 

These  reflections  are  forced  upon 
us  by  the  retrospect  of  the  first 
three  months  of  the  session,  and 
the  state  of  public  business  as  it 
is,  compared  with  what  it  might 
have  been  if  patriotism  instead  of 
party  spirit  had  guided  the  course 
of  the  Gladstonian-Parnellite  Op- 
position. It  is  quite  true  that 
fair  words  have  been  once  and 
again  uttered  from  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  and  some  of 
the  wiser  of  the  Separatist  lead- 
ers have  entered  an  occasional 
disclaimer  against  the  charge  of 
having  delayed  public  business. 
Deeds,  however,  rather  than 


words,  are  the  standard  by  which 
the  Opposition  and  its  leaders 
must  be  tried ;  and  no  one  can 
carefully  read  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  before 
Easter,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that  either  the  Opposi- 
tion is  to  be  deemed  an  undiscip- 
lined horde  of  unruly  persons  who 
own  no  authority,  and  acknowledge 
no  chief,  or,  if  it  be  otherwise, 
those  who  exercise  the  functions 
of  leaders  of  the  heterogeneous 
body  which  occupies  the  seats 
upon  the  left  of  the  chair,  have 
singularly  evaded  the  responsibil- 
ities, and  neglected  the  duties,  of 
their  position.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  escape  from  the  dilemma, 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  into 
which  the  so-called  Nationalist 
Irish  leaders  are  placed  with  re- 
gard to  the  improved  condition  of 
that  country.  Either  that  im- 
provement has  been,  as  they  claim 
it  to  have  been,  caused  by  their 
influence,  or  it  has  not.  If  the 
latter  be  the  truth,  their  claim  is 
impudent  and  unfounded ;  if  the 
former,  it  is  to  the  want  of  the 
exercise  of  the  same  influence  that 
we  must  attribute  the  evil  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  which  these  leaders 
did  nothing  to  ameliorate  until 
Mr  Gladstone  had  swallowed  the 
Nationalist  programme.  So  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  either  the 
obstruction  and  lamentable  waste 
of  time  are  due  to  the  Gladstonian- 
Parnellite  leaders  or  not.  If 
they  are  so  due,  then  those  lead- 
ers stand  condemned  before  the 
country  as  guilty  of  treason  to 
our  parliamentary  constitution ; 
and  if  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
they  are  convicted  as  incapable 
leaders,  unable  to  direct  or  res- 
train their  followers  in  opposition, 
and  consequently  unworthy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  more  respon- 
sible duties  of  government. 

That  these  are   not   the   crude 
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ideas  of  a  partisan,  or  the  wild 
hallucinations  of  a  theorist,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the 
speeches  made  upon  the  subject  by 
responsible  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians. At  the  banquet  given  to 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  in  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall,  on  the  10th  April, 
that  gentleman  received  the  warm 
and  cordial  thanks  of  a  large  and 
thoroughly  representative  body  of 
merchants,  bankers,  and  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits, for  the  able,  patient,  and 
effective  manner  in  which,  under 
every  circumstance  which  could 
render  his  position  trying  and 
difficult,  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  his  reply,  Mr 
Smith  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  "  not  allowed  to  apply 
the  public  time  for  public  objects 
for  the  public  good."  He  con- 
tinued, in  words,  forcible  because 
true,  which  should  be  read  and 
taken  to  heart  by  all  patriotic 
men  :  "  I  maintain  that  no  party, 
be  it  small  or  large,  is  justified  in 
placing  itself  in  the  way  of  the 
transaction  of  the  public  business 
of  the  country.  There  have  been 
evidences  of  a  desire  and  an  inten- 
tion to  impede  the  public  business, 
in  order  that  we  may  all  go  back  to 
the  country  and  ask  the  verdict  of 
the  country  upon  the  course  which 
we  have  pursued '."  Mr  Smith  went 
on  to  say,  very  justly,  that  any 
Ministry,  with  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  from  80  to 
90  votes,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
obstruction  and  annoyance,  should 
expose  the  country  to  the  disor- 
ganisation of  business  and  general 
disturbance  consequent  upon  a 
general  election,  "  would  be  guilty 
of  the  greatest  neglect  of  duty, 
and  would  almost  deserve  to  be 
impeached."  These  words  were 
spoken  in  view  of  the  scarcely 
concealed  intention  of  the  Glad- 


stonian  -  Parnellite  Opposition  to 
force  the  Government  to  the  dis- 
solution of  a  Parliament  which  is 
only  in  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  is  the  end  and  object 
of  the  obstructionists,  so  far  as 
some  of  them  have  any  end  and 
object  save  a  natural  love  of  mis- 
chief, and  a  desire  to  bring  their 
own  names  before  the  public  in 
greater  prominence  than  their  lack 
of  ability  would  otherwise  allow 
them  to  do.  Of  course  it  is  easy 
for  the  culprits  to  deny  the  charge, 
and  to  indulge  in  high-flown  lan- 
guage about  the  "  privileges  of  de- 
bate" and  the  "rights"  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  But  debates 
must  be  sharply  regulated,  and 
even  stopped,  when  the  "privilege" 
of  one  man  becomes  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  assembly  to  which  he 
belongs;  and  the  "rights"  of  an 
individual  member  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  inflict  a  wrong  upon  the 
whole  body  of  members,  by  pre- 
venting their  efficient  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  position.  The 
whole  nation  is  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  the  members  who 
have  thus  constituted  themselves 
a  public  nuisance ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  if  the  nuisance  con- 
tinues, the  suppression  will  shortly 
follow. 

The  public  will  do  well  to  ob- 
serve the  extraordinary  difficulties 
which  any  Government  or  any 
majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  to  encounter  in  effici- 
ently dealing  with  this  matter. 
The  enemies  of  legislation  and  of 
orderly  parliamentary  progress  do 
not  always  proceed  "by  open  ob- 
struction or  overt  acts  directed 
against  the  regular  transaction  of 
business.  Their  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  often,  nay,  generally, 
directed  to  the  systematic  abuse 
of  privileges,  the  existence  of 
which  no  one  denies  or  disputes, 
and  the  curtailment  of  which  can- 
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not  be  proposed  without  reluctance 
and  regret. 

For  instance,  there  is  an  in- 
herent right  in  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  ask 
questions  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is  the  custom  and  will  of  the 
House  that  those  questions  should 
precede  the  commencement  of 
public  business.  A  very  few  years 
ago,  the  number  of  questions  set 
down  upon  the  paper  rarely  ex- 
ceeded a  dozen  or  twenty  at  the 
outside,  and  were  frequently  much 
fewer  in  number.  But  our  modern 
obstructionists  have  discovered 
that  public  business  may  be  de- 
layed for  one,  two,  or  three  hours 
by  the  indefinite  multiplication  of 
questions ;  and,  by  some  singular 
fatality,  it  is  on  the  nights  de- 
voted to  Government  business  that 
the  list  of  questions  always  ap- 
pears to  be  the  longest.  It  is  no 
disrespect  to  honourable  members 
to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  questions  relate  to  matters 
of  comparatively  little  interest  to 
the  general  public,  and  as  such 
are  either  altogether  superfluous 
and  unnecessary,  or  questions 
which  might  be  perfectly  well 
asked  and  answered  by  letter 
to  the  Governmental  department 
which  they  concern,  instead  of 
being  paraded  upon  the  notice- 
paper  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  made  to  occupy  public  time, 
as  is  at  present  the  case.  The 
number  of  questions  thus  set  down 
constantly  exceeds  fifty  or  sixty  in 
number,  and  upon  one  night,  when 
important  business  was  awaiting 
discussion,  no  less  than  eighty- 
four  questions  stood  upon  the 
paper,  a  large  number  of  which 
had  only  been  placed  there  upon 
the  previous  day.  Moreover,  in 
all  these  cases  there  is  a  chance, 
and  more  than  a  chance,  of  "  sup- 
plemental "  questions,  arising  out 
of  those  of  which  due  notice  has 


been  given,  so  that  the  "  plague  of 
questions"  is  by  this  means  con- 
siderably aggravated,  and  the  pub- 
lic time  wasted  to  a  still  greater 
degree.  Of  course  the  result  can 
only  be  that  the  privilege  of  asking 
questions  must  be  in  some  way  or 
other  restricted  ;  and  thus,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  pre- 
tended champions  of  liberty  will 
be  directly  responsible  for  the 
curtailment  of  liberty,  which  will 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
its  abuse. 

The  debates  in  Committee  of 
Supply  furnish  another  instance 
of  the  mischievous  tactics  of  the 
Opposition.  When  the  House  is 
"in  Committee,"  the  restriction  is 
removed  which  only  allows  a  mem- 
ber to  speak  once  in  a  debate.  In 
times  gone  by,  this  was  a  desirable 
relaxation,  because  it  allowed  of  a 
conversational  tone  being  adopted 
in  Committee  ;  short  speeches  were 
the  rule,  information  was  asked 
and  given,  and  the  work  of  Supply 
conducted  in  a  quiefc  manner  and 
with  reasonable  despatch.  Now, 
however,  every  item  of  expenditure 
is  questioned  and  debated,  long 
speeches  are  made,  the  same  argu- 
ments employed  again  and  again, 
and  no  consideration  shown  for  the 
public  time  or  the  public  service. 
Votes  on  account  are  debated  and 
their  items  discussed,  though  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  same 
votes  must  again  be  .before  the 
Committee  at  a  period  of  the  session 
when  they  can  be  discussed  with- 
out the  same  detriment  to  the 
public  interest.  No  consideration 
of  the  public  interest  or  the  public 
convenience  seems  to  be  present  to 
the  minds  of  the  clique  of  obstruc- 
tionists who  thus  abuse  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  .here  again  the  ultimate 
remedy  will  inevitably  be  the  cur- 
tailment, in  some  form  or  other,  of 
privileges  which  from  time  imme- 
morial have  been  the  boast  and 
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glory  of  Parliament,  but  with 
which  the  nation  will  roughly  in- 
terfere, should  they  ever  become 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  are  no 
longer  used  for  the  public  advan- 
tage, but  strained,  misused,  and 
abused  for  the  purposes  of  factious 
opposition  to  the  Government 
which  the  country  has  placed  in 
office. 

Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be 
awarded  to  Mr  W.  H.  Smith  for 
the  patience  and  endurance  which 
he  has  evinced  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances,  and  he  may  be 
certain  that  public  opinion  out  of 
doors  will  both  sympathise  with 
his  past  action  and  support  him 
in  any  future  efforts  which  he  may 
find  it  his  duty  to  make  in  order 
to  sustain  the  character,  support 
the  dignity,  and  secure  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Unfortunately,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Opposition  has  tended  to 
dimmish  that  efficiency,  lower  that 
dignity,  and  degrade  that  char- 
acter; but  this  is  assuredly  not 
the  will  of  the  people,  nor  will 
such  conduct  be  sustained  by  the 
verdict  of  the  country  whenever 
that  verdict  may  have  to  be  given. 
The  electorate  will,  moreover,  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  our  best  and 
ablest  statesmen  are  tried,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  beyond  that  which 
men  can  endure,  by  the  discredit- 
able tactics  of  those  who  care  for 
nothing  but  their  own  immediate 
political  objects.  A  British  Min- 
ister has  no  sinecure,  even  as  re- 
gards his  work  outside  the  walls 
of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  intolerable 
that,  inside  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, his  strength  should  be  con- 
tinually tried  by  sittings  protract- 
ed to  an  unnecessary  length  by 
the  factious  proceedings  of  un- 
scrupulous and  mischievous  oppo- 
nents. The  country  will  ere  long 
have  to  choose  between  the  loss 


of  the  services  of  some  of  its  best 
and  ablest  statesmen  and  the  re- 
pression of  men  upon  whose  selfish 
and  callous  natures  no  appeal  to 
nobler  and  better  feelings  would 
have  the  smallest  effect.  Democ- 
racy in  England  is  indeed  upon 
its  trial  to-day,  and  its  votaries  in 
the  House  of  Commons  are  appa- 
rently bent  upon  doing  their  best 
to  show  its  incompatibility  with 
that  free  discussion  and  general 
parliamentary  liberty  which  have 
for  so  many  generations  been  the 
characteristics  of  the  representa- 
tive Legislature  of  Great  Britain. 

Despite  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  have  had  to  contend, 
the  Unionist  Government  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  legislative  pro- 
mises with  which  the  session  was 
commenced.  It  is  true  that  these 
difficulties  have  delayed  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  measures 
contemplated  in  the  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne ;  but  upon  two 
questions  the  proposals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  before  the  country, 
and  there  is  good  hope  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  programme 
will  be  successfully  completed. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  scheme  of  naval  defence  would 
escape  the  criticisms  of  the  class 
of  persons  who,  like  Mr  Cremer, 
wisely  hold  that  our  harbours  and 
commerce  should  be  protected  when 
they  are  actually  "  in  danger,"  and 
not  before ;  or  who,  like  the  candid 
Mr  Labouchere,  openly  avow  their 
opposition  to  any  measure  proposed 
by  a  Government  to  whose  general 
political  principles  they  object. 
There  are  also  professional  jeal- 
ousies to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, besides  those  political  doubts 
and  misgivings  which  an  Opposi- 
tion is  bound  to  entertain  with 
regard  to  Government  proposals. 
The  latter  found  their  vent  in  Mr 
Childers's  amendment  to  the  motion 
for  going  into  Supply,  which,  how- 
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ever,  dealt  with  the  time  and 
manner  of  introduction,  rather 
than  the  matter,  of  those  pro- 
posals. Indeed,  Mr  Gladstone, 
speaking  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, urged  emphatically  upon 
the  House  that  the  debate  was 
strictly  of  a  financial  character, 
and  that  the  objections  of  Mr 
Ohilders  were  "entirely  financial 
objections."  A  "  snap  division," 
unexpectedly  taken  during  the 
dinner -hour,  reduced  the  usual 
Government  majority  to  33  upon 
this  particular  amendment ;  but 
when,  later  in  the  evening,  a  divi- 
sion was  taken  upon  Lord  George 
Hamilton's  first  resolution,  the 
majority  was  increased  to  87,  in 
spite  of  the  intervening  protests 
against  all  "  defence  "  expendi- 
ture, from  a  few  of  our  "  imprac- 
ticable "  legislators,  to  whose  ora- 
tory the  Committee  listened  until 
it  became  sufficiently  intolerable 
to  justify  the  closure. 

It  would  seem  therefore,  that, 
beyond  these  "  impracticables," 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  of 
organised  opposition  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Government;  and  it  is 'sat- 
isfactory to  know  that  the  gen- 
eral expectations  of  the  country 
have  not  been  disappointed,  but 
that  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  affairs  are 
fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the 
moment,  and  recognise  the  deter- 
mination of  their  countrymen  to 
adequately  defend  our  trade  and 
commerce,  and  effectually  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  as 
a  naval  power. 

Whilst  this  great  question  has 
been  thus  boldly  and  efficiently 
dealt  with  by  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, they  have  not  been  in- 
attentive to  other  matters  upon 
which  legislation  has  been  de- 
manded and  promised.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  the  question 
of  Local  Government  for  Scotland. 


It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  speech  in  which,  upon  the 
8th  April,  the  Lord  Advocate  in- 
troduced the  four  bills  in  which 
the  Government  propose  to  deal 
with  this  important  subject.  Both 
in  manner  and  in  matter  that 
speech  was ,  admirable  ;  and  al- 
though the  numerous  friends  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  expected  no- 
thing less  from  one  whose  great 
capabilities  are  recognised  by  all 
who  know  him,  it  is  evident  that 
upon  the  occasion  in  question  he 
achieved  a  remarkable  parliament- 
ary and  personal  success.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if 
any  one  should  read  the  speech  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Scottish  Local  Government, 
he  would  be  able  to  understand,  in 
all  material  particulars,  the  wants 
of  Scotland,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  and 
satisfy  those  wants. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the 
bills  in  question,  there  had  been 
various  prophecies  as  to  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  Government. 
There  were  prophets  of  evil  as  well 
as  of  good ;  nor  were  those  want- 
ing who  foretold  the  certainty  of 
failure  in  any  attempt  of  a  Con- 
servative Government  to  deal 
with  this  great  subject.  Scottish 
Toryism  was  said  to  be  narrow- 
minded  and  exclusive ;  from  such 
a  quarter  could  be  expected  no 
bond  fide  extension  of  popular 
rights  or  concession  to  popular 
feeling :  the  best  that  could  be 
hoped  for  was  that  no  great  harm 
would  be  done,  and  a  future 
Liberal  Administration  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  passing  a  full  and 
complete  measure  upon  a  subject 
with  which  such  an  Administra- 
tion alone  would  be  competent  to 
deal.  All  such  ideas  and  illusions 
were  rudely  dispelled  by  the  intro- 
ductory speech  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
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cate.  With  a  firm  and  masterly 
hand  he  grasped  the  material 
before  him,  and,  combining  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  details 
with  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  question  as  a  whole,  showed 
that  the  Government  were  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tion upon  lines  sufficiently  broad 
to  justify  and  conciliate  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  who  really  de- 
sired such  a  sensible  and  well- 
considered  measure  of  reform  as 
would  place  the  Local  Govern- 
ment of  Scotland  upon  a  firm 
and  satisfactory  basis. 

Scotsmen  will  be  gratified  to 
observe  that  from  first  to  last  the 
Lord  Advocate,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  treated  the 
question  in  a  thoroughly  national 
spirit — that  is  to  say,  in  the  spirit 
of  those  wise  and  patriotic  Scots- 
men who  fully  understand  and 
recognise  the  fact,  that  whilst 
upon  matters  of  general  and  im- 
perial interest  local  feelings  and 
aspirations  must  be  subordinated 
to  considerations  which  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  united  em- 
pire, such  subordination  by  no 
means  checks  or  prevents  the 
fullest  recognition,  development, 
and  encouragement  of  local  wishes 
and  sentiments,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  specially  and 
locally  affects  a  particular  part 
of  the  empire.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  sentiments  and  traditions 
of  Scotland  have  been  tenderly 
and  fully  considered  by  the  Lord 
Advocate ;  and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  there  has  not 
been  an  excess  of  tenderness  in 
the  preservation  of  those  royal 
and  parliamentary  burghs  which 
have  little  but  their  antiquity  to 
recommend  them,  and  which  mar 
the  symmetry  and  prevent  the 
completeness  of  a  wide  and  useful 
reform. 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  same  ten- 


derness towards  existing  authori- 
ties that  the  School  Boards  are 
still  to  remain  independent  of  the 
County  Councils ;  but  should  the 
latter  once  be  firmly  and  satisfac- 
torily established,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  Scotland,  as  in 
England,  they  will  gradually  sweep 
into  their  net  all  those  institutions 
which,  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  public  rates,  must  eventually 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  authority  which  will  directly 
represent  the  ratepayers.  Minor 
objections  will  doubtless  be  taken 
to  various  parts  of  the  Government 
proposals — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  frequency  of  election  to  which 
the  Councils  are  to  be  subject,  and 
the  complication  of  rates  and  rat- 
ing authorities,  which  will  require 
a  thorough  threshing  out  in  Com- 
mittee before  the  bills  become 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

But,  above  and  beyond  all  else 
which  is  comprised  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  bills,  two  points 
stand  clearly  out,  the  landmarks 
and  leading  principles  of  the  meas- 
ures, which  will  ensure  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  public  of  Scotland. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  representative  body,  by 
means  of  which  taxation  and  rep- 
resentation will  be  brought  into 
closer  relationship  than  heretofore  ; 
and  the  second  is  the  institu- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  of  a  tribu- 
nal which  will  deal  with  Scottish 
"  Private  Bills  "  in  Scotland,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  hoped  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  inconve- 
nience and  expenditure  will  be 
avoided,  which  has  hitherto  been 
incurred  alike  by  the  promoters 
and  the  opponents  of  private 
legislation.  This  is  a  species  of 
Home  Rule  at  once  of  a  sen- 
sible and  practical  character,  and 
will  certainly  be  regarded  in  Scot- 
land as  a  proof  that  a  truly  Union- 
ist policy  is  perfectly  compatible 
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with  as  much  self-government  as 
reasonable  men  can  require. 

These  reforms  are  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations 
and  suggestions  which  have  repeat- 
edly appeared  in  our  own  col- 
umns ;  and  it  is  with  immense 
satisfaction  that  we  recognise  the 
indorsement  of  our  views  by  the 
Government,  and  the  proof  which 
such  indorsement  affords  that  we 
have  been  right  in  insisting  that 
the  true  principles  of  Tory  legis- 
lation are  to  be  found  in  progres- 
sive reforms  within  the  limits 
of  our  free  constitution,  and  the 
continued  development  of  that 
constitution  upon  the  safe  and 
sound  basis  of  well-regulated  popu- 
lar institutions.  The  spirit  in 
which  Ministers  propose  to  deal 
with  Scottish  Local  Government  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  wel- 
comed by  political  opponents  as 
well  as  by  supporters  of  the 
Administration;  and  seldom  has 
the  introducer  of  any  considerable 
measure  been  hailed  with  such 
universal  approval  as  that  which 
greeted  the  Lord  Advocate  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  and  in 
the  debate  which  followed.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  measures 
of  such  importance  can  pass  through 
Parliament  without  full  discussion 
and  many  proposals  to  alter  and 
amend.  These,  however,  will  be 
jealously  watched  by  the  country, 
and  especially  by  the  public  of 
Scotland ;  and  any  attempt  to 
wrest  them  into  a  means  of  depriv- 
ing the  Government  of  the  credit 
of  their  proposed  legislation,  by 
unnecessary  delay  or  factious  op- 
position, will  undoubtedly  be 
visited  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  may  be  parties  to  such  a 
proceeding. 

Where  there  is  general  approval 
of  the  principle  and  scope  of  mea- 
sures of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Scottish  Local  Government  Bills, 


their  passing  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  prevented  or  indefinitely  de- 
layed by  undue  prolixity  of  debate 
or  unnecessary  protraction  of  the 
discussion  upon  points  of  detail. 
This  is  the  principal  promise  of 
the  session  which  has  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
the  Government  will  see  to  its  ful- 
filment. There  will  be  ample  time 
for  the  consideration  of  all  sub- 
stantial proposals  of  amendment ; 
and  the  wise  and  conciliatory  tone 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  well  as  his 
great  ability  to  discern  whether 
suggested  alterations  are  or  are 
not  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment, and  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject,  afford  the 
best  possible  guarantees  that  the 
measure  will  leave  his  hands  in 
the  form  best  adapted  to  ensure 
its  success,  and  to  obtain  for  it 
cordial  and  emphatic  acceptance 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. 

Some  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  certain  circles  at  the 
rebuff  experienced  by  the  Prime 
Minister  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  as  Chairman  of 
Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  rebuff,  however,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  appears  to  have  been 
almost  invited.  Four  years  ago, 
upon  the  death  of  Lord  Redesdale, 
a  meeting  of  Conservative  peers 
was  held  at  Lord  Salisbury's  house; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
selected  as  the  candidate,  and  was 
elected  by  122  votes  against  103 
given  to  Lord  Morley.  By  seni- 
ority and  by  experience,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  of  his  having  held 
Cabinet  rank,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham had  great  claims ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  amply  justified 
the  choice  which  placed  him  in  the 
chair.  Upon  his  unexpected  and 
lamented  death  during  the  present 
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session,  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
that,  even  against  so  good  a  can- 
didate, Lord  Morley  had  received 
very  large  support,  and  that  the 
same  qualifications  of  seniority  and 
experience  were  possessed  by  him. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  political  feel- 
ing was  concerned,  Lord  Morley 
had  taken  up  a  firm  attitude  as 
a  Liberal  Unionist;  and,  apart 
from  his  personal  popularity,  this 
circumstance  increased  the  favour 
with  which  his  candidature  was 
regarded  by  many  Conservative 
peers.  It  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  graceful  act  towards  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  whose  conduct 
has  been  so  loyal  with  regard  to 
an  alliance  which  maintains  in 
office  their  quondam  political  op- 
ponents, to  place  in  the  chair  of 
the  Committees  of  that  House,  in 
which  the  Ministerial  majority  is 
so  large,  a  Liberal  Unionist,  who 
happened,  moreover,  to  be  specially 
qualified  for  the  position.  The 
office  is  not  in  the  gift  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  it  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  unfortunate  that, 
without  any  consultation  with  his 
party,  Lord  Salisbury  should  have 
been  induced  to  nominate  another 
candidate.  Especially  was  it  hard 
upon  that  candidate  himself.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  a  man  of 
unquestioned  ability,  and  an  ex- 
cellent chairman ;  but  the  party 
had  not  been  asked  to  adopt  him 
as  a  "  party  candidate,"  and  it  was 
scarcely  fair  to  pit  him,  under 
such  circumstances,  against  a  man 
whose  claims,  apart  from  party 
considerations,  were  admittedly 
greater  than  his  own.  The  result, 
however,  will  not  affect  the  success 
of  the  political  career  which  may 
be  safely  prophesied  for  a  man  of 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  ability, 
which  was  most  creditably  evinced 
in  his  management  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill  in  the  House  of 


Lords  last  year,  and  which  will 
doubtless  secure  him  a  high  politi- 
cal position  in  the  future.  Mean- 
while, it  is  good  for  Prime  Min- 
isters to  feel  that  they  are  not 
omnipotent ;  and  that  the  heredi- 
tary branch  of  the  Legislature 
should  occasionally  show  its  in- 
dependence is  a  healthy  sign,  and 
one  which  may  encourage  those 
who  desire  its  continuance  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  constitution. 

Outside  the  walls  of  Parliament 
there  are  no  great  events  to  regis- 
ter in  the  political  chronicle.  The 
Parnell  Commission  still  drags  its 
slow  length  along,  and  Sir  Charles 
Russell  has  concluded  that  "great 
speech,"  in  which,  according  to  the 
veracious  press  of  the  Home  Rule 
party,  he  has  annihilated  the 
Unionist  cause,  and  vindicated 
the  Irish  Nationalists  from  every 
charge  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
ferred against  them.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  premature  to  discuss 
matters  which  are  still  sub  judice, 
and  for  the  judicial  decision  upon 
which  we  may  yet  have  some 
months  to  wait ;  but  there  are  one 
or  two  outside  points  to  which  it 
seems  right  to  invite  attention. 

The  Separatist  and  Parnel- 
lite  press,  and  the  orators  of  the 
same  party  in  their  provincial 
harangues,  have  devoted  all  their 
efforts  to  prove,  first,  that  the  in- 
cident of  the  "forged  letters" 
practically  destroyed  the  case 
against  Mr  Parnell  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
some  inscrutable  manner  the 
Government  were  responsible  for 
the  incident,  with  which  they  had 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  to 
do,  save  in  so  far  that  their  grant- 
ing the  Special  Commission  caused 
the  exposure  of  Pigott  and  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  the 
letters.  We  can  only  repeat 
what  the  common  -  sense  of  the 
country  already  knows  perfectly 
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well — namely,  that  the  incident  of 
the  letters  had  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  the  main  issues  before 
the  Special  Commission  ;  and  that 
whilst  we  patiently  await  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Commission  and  its 
report,  we  shall  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  by  eloquent 
forensic  efforts  that  this  report 
will  be  decided,  but  by  a  careful 
and  thorough  consideration  and 
analysis  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  impartial  judicial  minds  to 
the  deductions  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  that  evidence.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  party  con- 
siderations, by  representing  the 
Government  as  interested  in  the 
finding  of  the  Special  Commission, 
is  an  attempt  unworthy  in  itself, 
and  far  from  creditable  to  its 
authors.  The  Government  have 
no  object  in  view  save  the  eluci- 
dation of  truth,  and  neither  their 
position  nor  their  policy  will  be 
affected  by  the  result  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  spite  of  all  the  ranting 
and  raving  of  Separatist  orators, 
and  their  repeated  endeavours  to 
confuse  the  issues  before  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  snatching  a 
political  success. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  shake 
the  Unionist  strength  or  to  alter 
the  Unionist  line  of  action.  With 
regard  to  the  policy  of  their  oppo- 
nents, the  latest  novelty  has  been 
Lord  Rosebery's  escapade  at  Nor- 
wich. Lord  Rosebery  is  an  ex- 
cellent type  of  "the  uneasy  poli- 
tician." He  is  evidently  not  quite 
happy  in  his  present  position.  He 
was  not  intended  by  nature  for  a 
Home-Ruler,  and  his  adoption  of 
the  Home  Rule  platform  has  been 
manifestly  in  despite  of  his  political 
education  and  personal  proclivities. 
Therefore,  not  content  with  the 
serene  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  even  the  more  turbulent 
sphere  of  the  London  County 


Council,  Lord  Rosebery  runs  here 
and  there  about  the  country,  abus- 
ing her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  with  voluble  cynicism  decry- 
ing everybody  and  everything 
which  has  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  Baal  of  Lord  Rosebery's  wor- 
ship, the  statesman  in  whom  he 
still  professes  an  implicit  confi- 
dence, which  in  the  very  same 
breath  he  practically  denies  and 
refuses.  Witness  the  Norwich 
speech,  to  which  we  are  about  to 
call  attention.  Therein  is  the 
usual  abuse  of  Government,  and, 
still  more  bitter,  of  those  Liberal 
Unionists,  of  whose  number  we 
shrewdly  suspect  Lord  Rosebery 
sometimes  wishes  he  could  avow 
himself  to  be  one.  There  is  the 
usual  misrepresentation  of  the  Irish 
question ;  the  misstatement  that  in 
the  Special  Commission  "behind 
the  'Times'  is  the  Government;" 
and  the  old,  foolish,  mischievous 
prattle  about  "  Ireland  having  al- 
ready reason  enough  to  hate  us  " — 
prattle  which  utterly  ignores  the 
reasons  why  Ireland  has  "  reason 
enough  "  for  a  very  different  feel- 
ing, which  puts  out  of  sight  all  the 
earnest  endeavours  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  many  years  past,  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  wants  of  Ireland, 
and  which,  in  the  unpatriotic  spirit 
that  has  disgraced  so  many  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  own  utterances, 
strives  to  throw  upon  our  own 
country  the  burden  of  misfortunes 
for  which  the  responsibility  must 
at  least  be  shared  by  Ireland  her- 
self, and  to  excite  and  perpetuate 
feelings  of  national  animosity 
which  every  true  patriot  and  hon- 
est man  should  desire  to  appease 
and  extinguish. 

But  Lord  Rosebery  was  not 
content  with  the  usual  mischiev- 
ous platitudes  which  characterise 
the  address  of  the  Separatist  orator 
to-day.  He  strove  to  be  original, 
and  the  credit  of  originality  may 
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be  freely  conceded.  His  first 
effort  at  originality  was  in  an  ad- 
mission and  an  explanation.  In 
the  first  he  was  magnanimous  ;  in 
the  second  ridiculous.  He  "  freely 
admitted  that  in  1886  the  Liberal 
party  attempted  too  much."  We 
agree  with  Lord  Rosebery.  It 
was  "too  much"  to  expect  the 
country  to  accept  a  creed  which 
had  been,  almost  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  its  adoption  by  the 
Gladstonian  leaders,  condemned 
and  abused  in  unmeasured  terms 
by  the  very  men  who  now  sought 
their  own  political  salvation  by 
swallowing  their  condemnation, 
and  converting  their  abuse  into 
equally  unmeasured  praise. 

But  hear  Lord  Rosebery's  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable 
change  of  front : — 

"  Mr  Gladstone  believed  that  from 
his  own  victories  .in  the  past  he  was 
capable  of  almost  anything  in  the 
way  of  work  in  the  present — and  so, 
partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly 
because  they  were  constantly  goaded  by 
the  Unionist  press  and  the  Unionist 
party,  Mr  Gladstone,  by  an  effort 
which  was  almost  sublime,  produced 
two  measures  as  regarded  Home  Rule 
and  the  land,  which  would  always 
stand  out  to  posterity  as  two  of  the 
most  marvellous  achievements  of 
modern  times — and  two  of  the  most 
heroic  attempts  to  solve  a  great 
question." 

Was  there  ever  put  forward 
before  a  public  meeting  a  state- 
ment so  extraordinary  as  the 
above?  Lord  Rosebery  tells  us 
that  Mr  Gladstone  introduced 
Home  Rule,  first,  because  of  his 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and, 
secondly,  because  he  was  "  goaded 
by  the  Unionist  press."  The  first 
statement  is  a  reflection  upon  Mr 
Gladstone  which  we  ourselves 
should  have  been  slow  to  make. 
The  second  cannot  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  facts  of  the  case, 


because,  so  far  from  Mr  Glad- 
stone having  been  "  goaded  by  the 
Unionist  press,"  everybody  (save 
perhaps  a  few  suspicious  and  pre- 
judiced Tories)  believed  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  be  a  Unionist,  until  he 
suddenly  astonished  the  world  by 
turning  his  back  upon  his  old 
opinions. 

Lord  Rosebery 's  statement  is 
therefore  absolutely  unintelligible, 
unless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to 
credit  him  with  sacrificing  histori- 
cal accuracy  to  his  resolute  attempt 
at  originality.  But,  be  it  observed, 
that  of  these  two  "  heroic  at- 
tempts," one  has  been  entirely  and 
absolutely  withdrawn ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  we  only  know 
that  it  has  been  altered  in  at 
least  one  leading  feature,  and  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  binding 
upon  Mr  Gladstone  should  he 
ever  have  another  opportunity  of 
proposing  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This  seems  to  be  well  under- 
stood by  Lord  Rosebery,  who, 
after  declaring  with  perfect  truth 
that  the  country  had  not  time 
"  even  to  realise  the  vastness  and 
honesty  of  the  change,"  and  that 
the  measures  came  on  them  "  too 
soon  and  unexpected,"  proceeded 
to  be  original  after  a  new  and  im- 
proved fashion.  He  suggested, 
doubtless  in  view  of  the  enormous 
difficulty  which  any  future  Minis- 
ter would  experience  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  which  should 
alike  satisfy  the  Irish  Home- 
Rulers  and  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish Gladstonians  who  have  adopt- 
ed the  cry  without  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie it,  that  such  Minister  should  be 
assisted  and  relieved  of  responsi- 
bility by  a  novel  expedient. 

"  It  might  be  well  to  call  together  a 
commission  composed  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  lawyers  we  have,  of 
great  jurists,  of  those  permanent  civil 
servants  of  the  Crown,  who  had  so 
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long  been  in  the  midst  of  our  political 
machinery  that  they  knew  the  adjust- 
ment of  it  better  than  any  of  their 
accidental  heads.  The  Ministry  might 
tell  them  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
scheme,  and  tell  them  to  report  how 
the  details  could  be  best  adjusted  to 
the  present  parliamentary  system  of 
Great  Britain,  and  if  any  of  these 
men  said  it  was  impossible,  he  would 
say  good-bye  to  him,  for  he  believed 
that  with  individuals,  as  with  nations, 
nothing  should  be  impossible  ;  and 
when  the  commissioners  had  reported, 
and  their  report  had  been  considered 
by  the  Ministry  and  their  friends, 
then  he  would  submit  the  whole 
scheme  to  Parliament. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  this 
proposal  is  only  to  be  matched  by 
the  slur  which  it  throws  upon  the 
system  of  representative  legislation 
which  true  Liberalism  recognises 
and  upholds  as  an  effectual  agent 
in  a  free  country.  Lord  Rosebery, 
like  other  superficial  politicians 
who  have  swallowed  Home  E/ule 
at  Mr  Gladstone's  bidding,  with- 
out full  consideration  or  com- 
prehension of  its  meaning,  does 
not  appear  to  understand  that 
the  difficulty  in  his  way  is  not 
one  of  "  details,"  but  of  large 
and  vital  principles,  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  and  supported 
by  the  great  majority  of  our 
countrymen.  If  he  could  per- 
suade the  latter  to  abandon  these 
principles — or,  in  other  words,  if 
he  could  make  the  "  broad  out- 
lines" of  a  Home  Rule  scheme 
acceptable  to  the  constituencies — 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
a  commission  to  consider  details, 
which  according  to  our  Tory  view 
(always  more  "  liberal  "  than  that 
of  politicians  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
school)  could  be  perfectly  well 
dealt  with  by  Parliament.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  detail  at  all, 
and  Lord  Rosebery's  proposal, 
considered  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  is  so  idle  as  not  to  de- 
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serve  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  full  responsibility  of  any 
large  measure  submitted  to  Par- 
liament must  be  accepted  and 
borne  by  the  Minister  who  sub- 
mits it;  and  to  propose  to  refer 
the  details  of  such  a  measure  to 
a  "  commission  of  jurists "  is 
simply  to  imply  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  aided 
by  the  after  -  supervision  of  the 
hereditary  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, are  unfit  to  discharge  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
constitution. 

Lord  Rosebery's  crude  proposi- 
tion, however,  has  been  of  some 
service  in  a  way  which  was  prob- 
ably unexpected  by  its  author.  It 
has  shown  the  truth  of  that  which 
has  often  been  urged  by  Unionist 
writers  and  speakers — namely,  that 
any  definite  proposal  with  regard 
to  Home  Rule  legislation  would  at 
once  produce  discord  and  dissen- 
sion in  the  Separatist  ranks.  The 
'Daily  News,'  writing  the  day 
after  the  Norwich  meeting,  calls 
Lord  Rosebery's  speech  "  excel- 
lent," and  his-  suggestion  "import- 
ant." It  is  constrained,  indeed, 
to  admit  that  "the  Cabinet  must 
be  solely  responsible  for  the  bill 
ultimately  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment ; "  but  it  advances,  in  favour 
of  the  Norwich  solution,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  changes  admitted 
to  be  essential  in  the  bill  of  1886 
"necessitate  a  new  bill  altoge- 
ther " ;  and,  inclining  rather  to  a 
convention  than  to  a  commission, 
declares  such  a  convention  to  be 
"by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
Lord  Rosebery's  proposition,"  and 
thinks  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  such  a  convention  from 
"assembling  or  from  framing  the 
lines  on  which  the  two  Houses  at 
Westminster  would  be  asked  to 
proceed."  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
little  difference  between  the  'Daily 
News'  and  Lord  Rosebery,  as  it 
3D 
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must  be  conceded  to  the  latter 
that  he  would  leave  the  "  main 
outlines  "  to  be  determined  by  the 
Government,  whilst  the  former 
would  apparently  go  outside  both 
Parliament  and  Government,  and 
allow  another  body  to  "  frame  the 
lines  "  on  which  Parliament  would 
afterwards  proceed. 

But  whilst  these  rival  Liberal 
authorities  thus  differ  only  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  would 
take  legislation — or  at  least  the 
initiative  of  legislation — out  of  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  another  voice  on  the  same 
side  speaks  on  the  very  same  day 
in  a  widely  different  tone.  That 
outspoken  organ  of  Gladstonian- 
Parnellite  Radicalism  which  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  'The  Star,' 
declares  that  "Lord  Rosebery's 
latest  idea  won't  do  at  any  price" 
1  The  Star '  avows  its  regret  at 
not  being  "  always  able  to  agree 
with  Lord  Rosebery ; "  but,  with 
natural  politeness,  excuses  itself  on 
the  ground  that  "  no  man  with  a 
coronet  on  his  head  and  a  handle 
to  his  name  can  fail  to  be  in  error 
very  frequently."  This  reason  and 
excuse  for  error  is  doubtless  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  readers 
of  '  The  Star,'  .but  at  all  events 
the  error  is  in  this  instance  per- 
fectly plain  to  the  writer  of  the 
article.  He  concludes  by  saying  : 
"  The  sort  of  commission  we  see 
Lord  Rosebery  forming  would  be 
composed  of  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr 
Dicey,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Mr 
Munro,  with  possibly  Lord  Sel- 
borne  or  Lord  Bramwell  for  pre- 
sident. No  ;  personally  we  would 
rather  see  the  Home  Rule  bill 
settled  in  private  by  Mr  Balfour 
and  'Jimmy'  Lowther." 

Thus  we  see  that  upon  the  very 
first  definite  legislative  suggestion 
to  which  the  too  sanguine  Lord 
Rosebery  ventures  to  commit  him- 
self, irreconcilable  differences  at 


once  spring  up  within  the  Home 
Rule  ranks.  Faint  praise  greets 
him  in  one  quarter,  and  from  an- 
other he  only  escapes  unqualified 
denunciation  by  means  of  an  ex- 
cuse furnished  by  that  accident 
of  birth  which,  according  to  the 
editor  of  the  'Star,'  has  placed 
"  a  coronet  on  his  head."  If  Lord 
Rosebery  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  sit  down  and  think 
the  matter  out,  with  an  honest 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon 
this  matter,  he  could  come  but  to 
one  conclusion.  He  would  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  under  the 
Home  Rule  banner  at  this  mo- 
ment are  ranged  men  of  the  most 
diverse  and  discordant  political 
views :  men  who  desire  little 
more  than  extended  local  self- 
government  stand  side  by  side 
with  men  who  really  desire  an 
Irish  Legislature  ;  men  who  would 
consent  to  an  Irish  Legislature 
with  important  restrictions  are 
cheek  by  jowl  with  men  who 
would  remove  every  restriction 
from  the  "  National  Parliament " ; 
men  who  believe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  Parliament  would 
strengthen  the  bond  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  find 
themselves  in  the  same  lobby 
with  those  who  honestly  believe 
in  and  desire  an  Irish  re- 
public,—  and  all  these  have  to 
be  kept  in  line  and  united  upon 
any  definite  legislative  measure 
upon  Home  Rule  which  may  be 
submitted  to  Parliament.  Fair 
and  calm  consideration  would 
convince  Lord  Rosebery  that  the 
thing  is  an  impossibility. 

Home  Rule  is  a  cry  which  may 
serve  to  unite  an  Opposition ; 
but  the  moment  that  definite  legis- 
lation is  proposed,  history  will  re- 
peat itself,  and  the  Home  Rule 
party  will  be  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed. If  English  and  Scottish 
Home-Rulers  would  recognise  that 
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this  is  true,  they  might  do  much 
for  the  tranquillisation  of  Ireland 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Agitation  in  Ireland  is  only  kept 
alive  by  the  belief  that  the  de- 
mand for  a  National  Parlia- 
ment is  countenanced  by  a  large 
party  in  Great  Britain.  If  that 
party  would  have  the  magnanim- 
ity and  wisdom  to  confess  that 
such  a  Parliament  cannot  and 
will  not  be  given,  they  might  for- 
feit a  certain  spurious  popularity 
for  the  moment,  but  they  would 
ultimately  gain  by  their  frank  and 
patriotic  recognition  of  the  public 
sentiment.  They  would  do  some- 
thing more.  They  would  not  only 
aid  enormously  in  the  pacification 
of  Ireland,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  that  respect  for  law  and  order 
which  has  been  so  much  shaken  of 
late  years  ;  but  with  that  re-estab- 
lishment would  come  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  extension  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland,  which  Great 
Britain  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
give,  so  soon  as  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  obedience  and  re- 
spect to  the  law  have  been  ful- 
filled. The  vague  talk  about  Home 
Rule  —  the  confusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words — the  obscur- 
ity in  which  Mr  Gladstone's  policy 
upon  this  question  has  been  delib- 
erately shrouded, — nay,  the  very 
attempt  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  en- 
lighten men's  minds  by  a  definite 
suggestion,  and  its  prompt  rejection 
by  the  Parnellite  organ  in  London, 
— all  these  things  tend  to  show 
that  the  party  which  follows  Mr 
Gladstone  have  at  this  moment 
really  no  knowledge  either  of  what 
they  want  or  of  what  will  satisfy 
their  Irish  allies.  Therefore,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  should 
another  Home  Rule  bill  be  ever 
introduced,  it  will  again  come  upon 
the  country  "  too  soon  and  unex- 
pected." 

It     should    be    borne    in    mind 


that  all  the  talk  about  coercion 
— the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  Par- 
nellite prisoners  in  jail — and  even 
the  evictions,  out  of  which  such 
frantic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  create  political  capital,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  of  Home  Rule,  save  in 
so  far  as  some  of  them  bear  upon 
the  point  whether  the  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  resisting  the 
law  would  be  likely  to  become 
peaceful  and  loyal  administrators 
of  the  law  under  any  altered  sys- 
tem of  government  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  could  devise. 
Moreover,  as  regards  the  prob- 
able conduct  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin,  and  the  effect 
which  it  would  produce  upon  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  public  will  do  well 
to  study  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the 
present  and  the  last  session,  and 
especially  the  part  which  the  Irish 
members  have  taken  in  those  pro- 
ceedings. If  it  can  be  said  that 
their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to 
raise  the  credit  of  their  national- 
ity, and  to  show  their  own  capac- 
ity for  legislation  and  the  order- 
ly transaction  of  business,  by  all 
means  let  such  proof  be  taken  in 
favour  of  any  well-defined  measure 
of  Home  Rule  which  can  be  shown 
to  be  in  other  respects  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
and  the  safety  of  the  empire.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  un- 
duly occupied  by  Irish  represent- 
atives ;  if  the  frequency  of  their 
questions  upon  comparatively  un- 
important matters,  and  their  lo- 
quacious interference  upon  many 
matters  unconnected  with  Irish 
affairs,  have  stamped  them  as  ob- 
stacles to  the  due  performance  by 
Parliament  of  its  legislative  func- 
tions and  the  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  public  business,  then  let 
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these  things  serve  as  a  warning 
to  us,  in  some  small  degree,  of 
what  might  occur  in  a  Parliament 
in  which  business  would  have  to 
be  transacted  mainly  by  those 
who  have  so  borne  themselves  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 
For  ourselves  we  are  bound  to 
say  just  so  much  as  this ;  that 
neither  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  members  at  Westminster, 
nor  in  the  provincial  campaigns 
of  Separatist  orators  throughout 
the  country,  have  we  discovered 
anything  which  should  induce  us 
to  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
Home  Rule  upon  the  lines  of  the 
measure  of  1886  would  have  any 
other  result  than  to  aggravate  the 
misfortunes  of  Ireland  and  imperil 
the  empire. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  the  session 
that  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
politicians  are  generally  turned  to 
the  finance  of  the  year,  a  subject 
which  has  not  unfrequently  proved 
perilous  to  the  existence  of  a 
Government.  It  is  probable  that 
the  hope  of  some  such  result  may 
have  lurked  in  Gladstonian  bo- 
soms, as  the  occupants  of  the 
front  Opposition  bench  recog- 
nised the  necessary  augmentation 
of  our  naval  expenditure,  and  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  the  same  by 
any  increase  of  taxation  which 
would  be  popular  out  of  doors. 
If,  however,  such  hope  was  enter- 
tained, it  must  have  been  disap- 
pointed and  extinguished  by  the 
Budget  speech  of  Mr  Goschen 
upon  the  15th  of  April.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  tak- 
ing a  sensible  and  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  financial  position,  de- 
clined to  adopt  the  easy  and 
tempting  method  of  an  addition 
to  the  income-tax,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  is  a  tax  that,  already 
sufficiently  high,  should  be  kept 
in  reserve  for  any  sudden  national 
emergency,  and,  in  the  second 


place,  one  which  falls  with  severity 
upon  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
classes,  and  cannot  be  increased 
without  an  addition  to  that  sever- 
ity, which  will  not  be  patiently 
borne  unless  its  necessity  is  recog- 
nised by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr  Goschen  pathetically  deplor- 
ed the  fact  that,  for  the  second 
time  since  his  accession  to  office, 
he  had  seen  a  considerable  surplus 
within  his  grasp,  and  by  inevitable 
necessity  had  been  obliged  to  fore- 
go the  popularity  which  would 
have  accrued  to  him  through  its 
application  to  a  large  reduction  of 
national  taxation.  That  necessity, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
cognise, and  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
country  that,  with  the  expenditure 
consequent  upon  the  launching  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  added 
to  that  upon  naval  defence,  we 
have  a  Minister  of  Finance  who 
has  been  able  to  deal  with  both 
without  material  increase  of  taxa- 
tion. Appropriating  to  naval  de- 
fence a  million  of  the  profit  earned 
from  his  Stock  Conversion  scheme, 
Mr  Goschen  proposes  to  obtain  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  necessary  to 
balance  income  and  expenditure, 
by  a  slight  addition  to  the  death 
duties,  an  alteration  of  the  con- 
ditions of  their  imposition,  and 
a  readjustment  of  the  duties  on 
beer.  To  the  first  and  last  of 
these  propositions  objections  will 
be  undoubtedly  raised,  because  in 
each  case  an  objection  is  possible, 
founded  alike  upon  sentiment  and 
convenience.  But  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate glance  at  the  financial 
situation  of  the  moment  will  sat- 
isfy most  men  that  these  objec- 
tions, however  valid,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the 
fact  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposes  an  infinite- 
ly less  amount  of  taxation  than 
might  have  been  justified  by  the 
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present  demands  upon  the  public 
purse,  and  that  the  proposed  alter- 
ations will  to  no  appreciable  de- 
gree constitute  a  burden  upon  the 
general  body  of  taxpayers.  It  is 
easy  enough,  no  doubt,  to  raise  an 
outcry  against  any  taxation  which 
mortal  or  financial  ingenuity  can 
devise ;  but  in  the  case  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  we  are  confident 
that  no  such  outcry  can  be  success- 
fully raised  against  the  Budget  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  clear- 
ness of  his  statement  in  its  intro- 
duction, and  the  comprehensive 
manner  in  which  he  placed  before 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  our  present  financial  po- 
sition, will  inspire  the  taxpayers 
with  confidence  in  the  statesman- 
like sagacity  with  which  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  expenditure  is 
exercised  and  supervised  in  the 
hands  of  Mr  Goschen.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  there  is  but  a  small 
margin  left  between  the  estimated 
income  and  expenditure  of  the 
coming  financial  year  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  able  to  point  to 
undoubted  proof  of  the  rally  of 
trade,  and  the  general  advance  of 
prosperity,  and  we  may  confident- 
ly hope  that  the  continuance  of 
this  advance  may,  before  the  year 
closes,  materially  alter  the  esti- 
mated balance  in  favour  of  the 
public  Exchequer. 

It  is  possible  that  "  the  lessons 
of  by-elections"  may  at  this  mo- 
ment appear  to  Gladstonian  eyes 
of  somewhat  less  value  and  impor- 
tance than  was  the  case  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  Barnsley,  Gorton, 
and  Kennington  were  described  as 
affording  a  conclusive  proof  of  a 
Home  Rule  reaction  throughout 
the  country.  Now,  as  then,  we 
protest  against  the  issue  of  iso- 
lated elections,  held  during  the 
existence  of  a  Parliament,  being 


accepted  as  an  unmistakable  indi- 
cation of  anything  except  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  particular  con- 
stituency at  the  moment,  often 
swayed  by  local  and  personal 
rather  than  by  broad  political 
considerations.  Nevertheless,  the 
Unionist  victory  at  Birmingham 
must  be  regarded  with  some  satis- 
faction, if  only  from  the  fact  that 
it  serves  as  a  contradiction  to  the 
boastful  self-congratulations  of  the 
Gladstonian  prophets.  In  Birming- 
ham, the  name  of  Bright  was  no 
doubt  "  a  name  to  conjure  with," 
and  from  an  outside  and  generous 
point  of  view  it  would  have  been 
creditable  to  the  constituency  and 
satisfactory  to  the  general  public 
if  the  unopposed  election  of  the 
son  could  have  been  allowed  to 
afford  to  the  world  a  proof  of 
the  general  esteem  which  had 
followed  the  father  to  the  grave. 
But  when  the  split  between 
the  Liberal  Unionists  and  local 
Conservatives  had  tempted  Glad- 
stonian opposition,  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  which  had  ori- 
ginated that  split  threatened 
a  Home  Rule  triumph,  which 
could  only  be  prevented  by  a 
magnanimity  and  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal feeling  which  required  more 
than  ordinary  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. We  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  any  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case  on  either  side, 
because  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberal  Unionists  of  Birmingham 
have  shown  themselves  able  to 
arrange  their  own  differences,  and 
require  no  extraneous  advice  to 
induce  them  to  follow  the  path 
indicated  by  patriotism. 

But  the  more  ready  we  are  to 
admit  and  allow  the  justification 
which  may  be  alleged  by  either 
section  of  the  Unionist  party  for 
the  grave  difference  of  opinion  by 
which  that  party  was  recently 
agitated  at  Birmingham,  the  more 
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we  must  recognise  and  direct  at- 
tention to  the  inherent  strength 
of  the  great  principle  which  holds 
us  together,  and  which  was  suf- 
ficient, even  in  the  face  of  such 
serious  complications,  to  induce 
men  of  both  sections  to  forget 
everything  else  but  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  bound  to  fight, 
and  to  close  their  ranks  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  to  such  good 
purpose  as  to  convert  a  possible 
defeat  into  a  splendid  victory. 
A  majority  of  3060 — considerably 
more  than  two  to  one — well  de- 
serves to  be  so  entitled.  It  is 
evident  that  in  Birmingham  the 
Unionist  cause  has  lost  no  ground  ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  long  be- 
fore a  general  election  shall  occur, 
any  differences  which  may  exist 
between  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  will  have  been  amicably 
arranged,  the  claims  of  each  section 
to  a  share  in  the  representation  of 
Birmingham  will  have  been  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  and  the  capital 
of  central  England  will  continue 
to  hold  forth  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  country 
of  faithful  and  unswerving  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 
There  is  nothing  to  dishearten 
Unionists  in  the  result  of  the 
Rochester  election.  Long  before 
the  Conservative  champion  had 
been  selected,  the  Gladstonians 
had  the  advantage  of  having  an 
unexceptionable  candidate  hard  at 
work  upon  his  canvass.  Rochester 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  an 


independent  southern  constituen- 
cy ;  for  if  the  clergy  and  military 
element  gives  strength  to  the  Con- 
servative cause,  the  small  shop- 
keepers and  the  operative  classes 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  out- 
weigh any  such  influence,  and  to 
return  the  representative  of  their 
choice.  This  indeed  was  proved 
by  the  candidature  of  Mr  Philip 
Wykeham  Martin,  some  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  when  the  city  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  their  champion, 
the  late  Mr  Bodkin,  was  confident 
of  success.  But  Mr  Wykeham 
Martin,  as  a  local  man  and  en- 
ergetic canvasser,  set  to  work  with 
such  good  effect,  that  he  not  only 
carried  the  seat  triumphantly,  but 
held  it  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
No  doubt  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr  Wykeham  Martin 
were  great ;  but  apart  from  these, 
his  success  was  mainly  attributable 
to  the  proverbial  attachment  of 
Kentishmen  to  local  candidates, 
and  to  the  independence  of  the 
constituency  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  The  same  conditions  existed 
at  the  present  contest,  and  Mr 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen,  strong  in 
local  connections  and  in  personal 
popularity,  was  a  difficult  candi- 
date to  defeat.  The  victory,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  political  importance, 
and  may  be  regarded  with  com- 
placency when  we  consider  the 
far  greater  value  and  importance 
of  the  Birmingham  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Union. 
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AN   ARCADIAN    SUMMER. 


THE    IMPRESSIONS    OP    AN    IMPRESSIONIST. 


I  NEVER  could  tell  why  she 
threw  me  over.  I  don't  know  yet. 
The  Chief  said  it  was  because  I 
wore  the  shabby  old  hat  of  an 
Italian  brigand  (shabby  it  might 
be,  but  entirely  artistic) ;  Mrs 
Mac  thought  it  was  because  I 
swore  by  Sandys  and  Swinburne 
(I  never  did  swear  in  my  life) ;  on 
the  other  hand,  my  brother  Syl- 
vester declared  it  was  quite  clear 
that  a  girl  with  any  self-respect 
could  not  marry  a  man  who  had 
failed,  as  I  had  failed,  to  live  up 
to  the  Japanese  flower-pots  she  had 
given  me.  (He  called  them  Siam- 
ese twins ;  but  Sylvester,  who  is 
in  a  public  office,  and  as  ignorant 
as  an  Eton  schoolboy,  does  not 
know  Cloisonne  from  Satsuma.) 
The  matter  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
cussed in  our  circle,  and  I  think 
most  of  the  critics  ultimately 
came  to  agree  that  the  misunder- 
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standing  was  somehow  connected 
with  the  "  whitey-browii  paper " 
which  I  had  used  for  my  study.  It 
was  as  little  "  whitey-brown,"  in- 
deed, as  I  am  myself, — being,  in 
fact,  one  of  William  Morris's  most 
choice  compositions  \  but  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes  :  and  our 
friends  are  so  constitutionally  in- 
accurate that  when  I  proved  con- 
clusively that  it  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  "  whitey  -  brown," 
they  shamelessly  retorted  that  I 
would  not  venture  to  deny  that  it 
was  at  least  "  dirty  green."  These 
sophistries  are  as  transparent  as 
Mr  Gladstone's,  and  do  not  require 
to  be  refuted.  The  paper,  I  may 
mention,  has  been  much  admired 
by  Mr  Pater,  who  was  good  enough 
to  suggest  that  it  had  much  of  the 
modest  reserve  and  chaste  insip- 
idity of  his  own  style.  With  the 
blinds  down  and  a  pair  of  wax 
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lilies  in  the  jar  (it  is  only  the  wax 
ones  that  are  good  all  the  year 
round,  and  you  could  not  indeed 
tell  them  from  Rossetti's),  its  stu- 
dious gravity  inclines  the  mind  to 
serious  reflection  ;  and  the  silence 
which  so  often  falls  upon  the  se- 
lect society  which  meets  there  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon  has  been  at- 
tributed to  its  delicate  but  incis- 
ive condemnation  of  "startling 
effects."  At  all  events,  the  bois- 
terous spirits  of  the  barbarians 
are  unknown  in  that  vestal  cham- 
ber,— that  temple  of  more  than 
virginal  reserve. 

It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  we 
parted.  Evadne  (Polly  was  her 
own  name,  but  she  became 
Evadne — out  of  the  old  English 
play  —  after  we  were  engaged) 
never  could  conquer  her  inclina- 
tion to  yawn.  A  girl  who  turned 
her  back  on  Madox  Brown,  and 
fell  asleep  when  we  were  reading 
Mr  Pater's  articles  in  'Macmillan,' 
was  obviously  out  of  place  in  a 
community  like  ours.  Her  lan- 
guage, it  is  true,  was  unconven- 
tional ;  but  the  unconventionally 
of  rude  health  and  spirits  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  un- 
conventionality  that  has  been 
studiously  prepared  and  anxiously 
rehearsed.  The  natural  gaiety  of 
the  untutored  savage  cannot  com- 
pare— for  moral  value — with  the 
serenity  that  is  attained  by  con- 
stant, and  it  may  be  painful,  ex- 
periments on  the  emotions,  and 
which  indeed  is  closely  akin  to 
tears.  The  truth  is,  I  could  make 
nothing  of  the  girl.  Her  hair  was 
brown,  abundant,  and  curly ;  and 
she  threw  it  out  of  her  eyes  as  a 
Shetland  pony  does  its  mane.  She 
was  never  pensive,  never  languid. 
I  could  not  detect,  in  sparkling 


eye  or  ruddy  lip,  the  slightest  trace 
of  ill-health.  I  looked  in  vain 
day  after  day  for  any  symptom 
of  constitutional  delicacy.  Where 
was  the  lean  neck  and  pallid  cheek 
which  I  had  learned  to  love  in  the 
works  of  the  later  Masters'?  She 
could  have  no  acquaintance,  it 
was  clear,  with  the  deep-seated 
dyspepsia  which  communicates  a 
chronic  if  somewhat  angular 
charm  to  the  Iphigenia  of  Burne- 
Jones  and  the  Mary  Magdalene 
of  Holman  Hunt.  I  tried  hard 
to  persuade  her  to  put  her  curly 
hair  in  long  plaits,  and  let  it  hang 
down  her  back  like  the  Japanese 
tea-girls,  or  Rebecca  at  the  Well ; 
but  she  declined  with  a  laugh  that 
was  barren  of  sympathy  :  she  said 
it  would  ruin  her  in  pomatum. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  for 
me,  with  my  subdued  and  sensi- 
tive tastes,  to  marry  a  robust  girl ; 
but  I  hoped  against  hope.  It  was 
possible,  I  argued,  that  sorrow,  if 
not  sickness,  might  refine  her. 
Something  or  other  might  prey 
upon  her  damask  cheek.  But  her 
good-humour  was  invincible.  She 
defied  the  green-eyed  monster  in 
either  form, — she  was  as  superior 
to  jaundice  as  to  jealousy.  We 
took  her  to  see  Mr  Irving  in 
"  Faust."  We  gave  her  a  dose  of 
1  John  Inglesant ' ;  we  put  her 
through  a  course  of  '  Robert  Els- 
mere.'  I  got  a  ticket  for  her  to 
the  Ladies'  Gallery  on  an  Irish 
night.  She  attended  a  penny- 
reading  by  Professor  Bl — kie, 
and  a  lecture  on  "Shelley  and 
Water,"  when  Mr  Fiirnivall  was 
in  the  chair.1  But  the  one  had  as 
little  effect  on  her  as  the  other. 
She  was  none  the  worse.  She 
rose  next  morning  as  blithe  as  a 
lark,  and  as  busy  as  a  bee;  and 


1  This  must  be  a  mistake,  for  Mr  Rossetti's  lecture  on  "  Shelley  and  the  Ele- 
ment of  Water,  Part  I.,"  was  not  delivered  to  the  Shelley  Society  till  the  winter 
of  1888. 
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we  could  hear  her  humming  the 
Huntsman's  chorus  to  herself  while 
she  was  putting  on  her  habit.  I 
have  been  able  by  long  practice 
to  curb  the  native  irritability  of 
genius ;  it  is  bad  form,  of  course, 
to  show  any  trace  of  the  Old 
Adam  who  turned  upon  Eve  when 
the  apple  disagreed  with  him  ;  but 
I  confess  I  was  vexed.  Here  was 
a  girl  who  was  capable,  I  had 
fondly  believed,  of  better  things. 
She  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
interest  me,  and  on  certain  condi- 
tions I  was  willing  to  take  her  in 
hand.  But  she  must  have  known 
that  unless  these  conditions  were 
strictly  observed,  I  would  no  more 
think  of  marrying  her  than  I 
would  think  of  marrying  a  milk- 
maid. The  conditions  were  not 
observed.  No  tragic  shadow 
dulled  her  eye  or  paled  her  cheek. 
Her  flush  was  not  hectic,  nor 
eloquent  with  the  pathos  of  rapid 
decline.  She  sang  like  a  bird, 
and  there  was  as  little  of  Wagner 
in  her  songs  (which  were  even 
comic  occasionally)  as  in  the  songs 
of  a  thrush.  She  did  not  smile 
dreamily  like  Cleopatra  in  her 
barge,  nor  drearily  like  Mariana 
in  the  Moated  Grange, — she  posi- 
tively laughed  ;  and,  with  the  pro- 
fane vulgar,  her  laugh  was  as  in- 
fectious as  fever.  I  have  no  wish 
to  exaggerate, — poor  thing,  it  is 
all  over  with  her  now ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  within  the  mark 
when  I  say — can  I  write  the 
words  ? — that  she  actually  became 
stouter  during  the  period  of  our 
intimacy. 

I  felt  it  a  good  deal,  I  admit. 
When  I  had  thrown  her  over  (or 
was  it  the  other  way  1 )  I  began 
to  ask  myself,  as  I  sometimes  do 
in  moments  of  uncritical  despon- 
dency, whether  the  game  was 
worth  the  candle?  (I  put  it  to 
myself  in  French,  but  translate 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foreign 


Office  clerks.)  Was  renunciation 
for  a  noble  end  a  virtue,  or  was  it 
not  ?  Was  I  to  give  up  Polly  or 
the  Japanese  Jar  ?  Was  I  to  allow 
myself  to  be  dragged  down  from 
the  serene  seat  above  the  thunder 
to  which  I  had  clambered  with 
labour  and  difficulty,  for  the  sake 
of  a  woman  who  (unlike  Mr  Camp- 
bell Bannerman)  had  not  found, 
and  did  not  apparently  wish  to 
find,  salvation?  The  temptation 
was  only  momentary;  the  higher 
nature  asserted  itself.  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Polly ! "  I  said,  not 
with  the  calmness  of  despair,  but 
with  the  gentle  superiority  of  the 
criticism  in  the  '  Academy,'  and 
forthwith  sat  down  to  write  an 
essay  On  the  Artistic  Repression 
of  the  Domestic  Affections  for  the 
'Hobby-Horse.'  (The  'Century 
Guild  Hobby-Horse,'  published 
quarterly,  price  2s.  6d.)  I  ceased 
to  call  her  Evadne, — the  Evadne  I 
had  created  was  dead  and  buried ; 
and  I  relieved  my  feelings  by  call- 
ing her  "Polly."  But  as  the 
sonnets  that  I  addressed  to  Evadne 
may  one  day  see  the  light — the 
sonnet  is  my  favourite  form,  and 
though  the  Being  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  has  proved  unfaith- 
ful, they  are  too  good  to  be  lost — 
I  shall  burn  her  photograph  in- 
stead, and  the  altar  shall  be  heaped 
with  potpourri  and  lighted  with  a 
billet-doux. 

The  Chief,  to  do  him  justice, 
was  kindness  itself.  "  Come  down 
with  us  to  Cairnbana,  Professor, 
and  we  shall  find  medicine  for  the 
mind  diseased.  The  Highland  moon 
and  the  Highland  moor  are  hardly 
up  to  the  mark  of  the  New  Gallery, 
I  grant  you  ;  but  we  have  a  sweet 
oblivious  antidote  in  these  parts, 
which  has  been  found  efficacious  in 
many  difficult  cases."  . 

I  learned  afterwards  that  this 
was  a  sample  of  what  is  known 
as  Scotch  "wut," — a  very  inferior 
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brand  to  the  English;  but,  poor 
fellow,  he  meant  well.  "Don't 
you  believe  anything  they  tell  you 
about  Scotland,"  he  continued,  in 
the  same  vein,  when  I  asked  him 
afterwards  at  Cairnbana  if  it  was 
true  that  his  countrymen,  as  was 
alleged,  could  only  joke  "with 
deeficulty."  "  They  say  it  takes  a 
surgical  operation,"  he  replied,  "  to 
get  a  joke  into  a  Scotsman's  head  ; 
and  when  it  is  an  English  joke,"  he 
added  grimly,  "  I  am  not  surprised. 
Now,  in  England,  they  would  call 
this  mild  morning  mist  rain,  and 
it  might  probably  wet  them.  That's 
how  they  explain  Bannockburn, 
my  lad, — they  couldn't  stand  the 
Scotch  weather.  But  we, —  we 
never  fash  our  heads  about  a  bit 
drizzle." 

It  was  coming  down  bucketfuls 
while  he  stood  beside  me, — bare- 
headed and  bare-legged,  a  mature 
Apollo.  He  was  certainly  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  primeval  savage, 
— as  much  a  product  of  the  soil 
as  the  deer-hound  at  his  feet ;  and 
while  he  shook  his  blond  curls  at 
the  black  thunder-cloud  overhead, 
he  might  have  been  taken  by  an 
itinerant  photographer  for  Ajax 
defying  the  lightning.  I  looked 
at  him  (from  under  my  umbrella — 
the  symbol  of  civilisation)  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  admiration  and 
pity, — the  feeling  Columbus  may 
have  experienced  when  he  landed 
on  the  New  World,  and  beheld  a 
Red  Indian  in  his  war-paint  for  the 
first  time. 

But  even  while  we  stood  there 
the  cloud  moved  past  and  the  fog 
lifted.  We  were  on  the  terrace 
above  Cairnbana  (for  the  house,  to 
shelter  it  from  winter  storm,  lies 
in  the  hollow),  and  it  fairly  took 
away  my  breath.  There  were  the 
sandhills  below  us,  through  which 
the  rabbits  were  scudding.  The 


snowy  sand,  as  it  advanced,  had 
been  partly  overgrown  by  grey- 
green  bent ;  and  both — the  white 
sand  and  the  grey  bent — were 
drawn  with  almost  startling  em- 
phasis across  a  sea  blue  as  indigo. 
Then  along  the  horizon,  phantom 
islands  rose  out  of  the  Atlantic, 
—the  farthest  Hebrides!  While 
right  before  us — close  at  hand,  as 
it  seemed — stretched  the  mighty 
range  of  the  Coolins — with  Skye, 
and  Rum,  and  Eigg,  and  Canna — 
round  to  the  Point  of  Ardnamur- 
chan  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  to  the  great  mountains  of 
Ross.  The  mist  was  trailing  along 
their  flanks,  surging  out  of  their 
corries;  but  the  sun  had  already 
gained  the  day,  and  the  air  every- 
where was  full  of  light. 

"  That  beats  Stubbs  !  "  the  Chief 
exclaimed  victoriously,  slapping 
me  on  the  back  with  his  open 
palm,  while  he  gave  the  war-whoop 
of  his  clan.  The  cordiality — let 
me  say  in  passing — if  well-meant, 
was  ill-timed.  The  hug  of  a  bear 
— a  blow  from  the  battle-axe  of 
the  Bruce — would  have  been  borne 
with  greater  composure  by  our  un- 
clothed and  unlettered  ancestors 
than  this  alarming  demonstration 
of  regard  from  a  Highland  Hercu- 
les by  the  not  altogether  unknown 
representative  of  the  later  culture. 
These  Celtic  lairds,  indeed,  do  not 
understand  the  amenities  of  mod- 
ern life  any  better  than  their  black 
cattle  do.  I  speak  from  sorrowful 
experience, — I,  too,  have  been  in 
Arcadia.  There  is  a  neighbouring 
proprietor  with  whom  I  shook 
hands  on  landing  from  the  Clans- 
man (I  need  hardly  add  that  I 
have  avoided  him  ever  since).  He 
took  my  hand  in  his  hairy  paw, 
and  squeezed  it  till  I  could  have 
roared.1  "  You  do  not  look  ferry 
well,"  the  brute  said,  as  tears  of 


1  One  of  these  American  girls — Marie  or  Amelie  something — used  to  remark 
(but  she  was  given  to  flatter,  I  fear)  that  my    hand  reminded  her, — "sort   o' 
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rage  and  pain  came  into  my  eyes. 
"  You  will  take  a  glass  of  Talisker, 
— it  is  not  pad,  though  Long  Shon 
is  petter." l 

"  That  beats  Stubbs !  "  What  did 
he  know  of  Stubbs  1  Had  he  read 
one  even  of  the  mighty  Master's 
5555  quarto  pages  on  the  subject? 
I  do  not  bet, — it  is  a  vulgar  appeal 
to  Fortune,  which  correct  taste 
cannot  approve, — but  I  will  cheer- 
fully apologise  to  him  if  I  am 
wrong  when  I  say  that  he  had 
probably  never  heard  of  the  Pa- 
thetic Fallacy  in  his  life.  But 
what  can  a  man  know  of  Stubbs 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  Pathetic 
Fallacy?  It  is  the  key  to  the 
mystery, —  the  magic  "sesame" 
that  opens  the  door  of  the  incom- 
prehensible. Nature,  indeed  (na- 
ture in  a  state  of  nature,  so  to 
speak),  abhors  the  Pathetic  Fal- 
lacy as  she  abhors  a  vacuum ; 
why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
except  that  it  is  the  exclusive 
copyright  of  the  rival  artist — man. 
For  the  Pathetic  Fallacy  is  the 
cloak,  the  drapery,  the  spiritual 
environment,  which  the  emotion 
of  man  supplies.  A  rock  is  only 
a  rock, —  neither  more  nor  less. 
But  the  rock  from  which  Hero  and 
Sappho  and  the  late  Lord  Byron 
leapt  into  the  JEgean — what  is  it  ? 
It  is  a  rock  no  longer — it  is  a — it  is 
a — a  stepping-stone  to  Immortal- 
ity.2 So  when  Stubbs  reproduces 
the  simplest  objects — Muck,  say, 
or  Eigg,  or  Rum — they  have  passed 


through  the  crucible  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  have  ceased,  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense,  to  be 
Rum,  or  Eigg,  or  Muck.  They 
have  been  dipped  in  colours  which 
"  owe  no  homage  to  the  sun "  ; 
they  have  become  the  vehicles  of 
emotions  from  which  the  earthly 
and  perishable  elements  have  been 
withdrawn.  There,  you  observe, 
is  Muck  :  regarded  prosaically,  it 
is  a  bare  lump  of  sandstone3 — 
nothing  more.  But  the  Muck  of 
Stubbs,  the  Muck  of  the  inspired 
painter's  Apocalyptic  Vision  (and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  that  in- 
finitely precious  and  quite  price- 
less gem  is  in  my  own  collection), 
is  far  different.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  Muck, — it  has  become  Horror 
Incarnate.  The  eye  and  the  ear 
of  the  sympathetic  Imagination 
have  been  opened.  We  see  the 
lone  shieling,  already  crumbling 
to  ruin,  from  which  the  mother 
watched  for  her  son,  the  wife  for 
her  lover — we  hear  the  cries  of 
the  hardy  mariners  who  have  been 
dashed  against  its  rocks  —  the 
Spirit  of  the  Storm,  sitting  aloft, 
flaps  his  wings  and  snorts  in  de- 
rision. The  strength  of  man,  the 
tenderness  of  woman, —  what  do 
they  avail  ?  There  is  no  reply — 
even  Echo  is  dumb.  (I  was  breath- 
less by  this  time,  and  had  only 
strength  to  add) — "No,  sir;  Stubbs 
is  safe  :  not  in  our  time,  not  in 
any  time,  can  he  be  beaten  in  the 
race  against  Nature." 


reminded  her,"  to  use  her  own  words — of  the  long  slim  fingers  of  the  Destroying 
Angel  in  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt — Botticelli,  you  know. 

1  I  never  heard  a  Highland  gentleman  speak  his  tongue  as  Mr   What's-his- 
name  writes  it :  but  he  knows  best,  no  doubt ;  so  I  bow  to  his  authority. 

2  For  further  information  about  the  Pathetic  Fallacy  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  magnificent  new  edition  of  '  Modern  Painters  '  which  has  just  appeared. 

3  I  say  sandstone  for  brevity  ;  but  it  may  be  limestone,  or  granite,  or  hornblende, 
or  plaster-of-Paris,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary.     This  is  not  a  geologi- 
cal treatise  ;  and  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  what  does  it  matter  ?     That 
tiresome  and  frivolous  accuracy  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  complained  is 
entirely  destructive  of  what  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  has  called  the  "  free  play"  of 
the  intellect — of  the  intellect  unembarrassed  by  the  trumpery  details  which  are 
so  dear  to  persons  of  mechanical  descent,  like  Monkbarns. 
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I  had  to  go  and  lie  down.  But 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  I  had 
carried  off  the  honours  of  the  day. 
The  Chief  was  speechless — dumb 
as  Echo.  It  was  not  a  drawn 


[June 

battle ;  it  was  disastrous  rout. 
And  in  so  far  as  Cairnbana  was 
concerned,  the  supremacy  of  Stubbs 
was  thenceforth  unchallengeable 
and  unchallenged. 


IT. 


Sometimes  after  a  pouring  wet 
day  we  have  a  dance  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall :  we  get  on  very  well 
with  the  pretty  milkmaids  and 
demure  daughters  of  water-bailiff 
or  gamekeeper,  when  the  pipes  are 
sent  outside.  The  native  music, 
of  which  more  hereafter,  is  all  that 
could  be  desired — at  a  distance. 
The  piper  of  Glengarry,  strutting 
up  and  down  the  terrace  below 
the  open  window,  with  tartan  kilt 
and  flying  ribbons,  excites  the 
emulation  of  the  bubbly-jock  to 
such  a  degree  that  their  united 
efforts  nearly  blow  our  heads  off; 
whereas  a  cheerful  coronach  or  a 
pensive  pibroch — with  the  loch  be- 
tween us — affects  me  deeply,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  indeed, 
has  moved  me  to  tears.  These 
innocent  festivities  are  presided 
over  by  the  cook,  a  buxom  dame, 
who  acts  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduces  us  to  our 
partners.  It  is  like  a  leaf  out  of 
the  Bothie  of  Tober-na-V uolich  ; 
and  had  there  been  a  Philip  among 
us,  he  might  have  searched  the 
whole  country-side — 

"Knoydart,  Moidart,  Morar,  Ardgour, 
and  Ardnamurchan  " — 

for  a  prettier  Katie  than  we  can 
boast.  Unfortunately  there  is  a 
gigantic  Angus  or  Alister  of 
native  breed  to  whom  she  is  said 
to  be  engaged.  He  is  red-bearded 
and  wild-eyed, — an  altogether  ob- 
jectionable sweetheart,  I  should 
liave  supposed  ;  yet,  curiously 
enough,  she  seems  to  prefer  his 
coarse  homespun  to  the  velveteen 
knickerbockers  of  the  south.  I 


tried  a  little  mild  flirting  at  first 
(a  few  distant  endearments) ;  but 
I  did  not  prosecute  it  far :  there 
was  a  threatening  "  Wha  daur 
meddle  wi'  me1?"  air  about  the 
fellow  which  I  did  not  relish  ;  and 
after  he  had  presented  her  with  a 
parcel  of  (highly  perfumed)  pepper- 
mints from  the  "merchant's"  at 
Balmawhapple,  I  felt  that  further 
pursuit  was  hopeless.  Had  Alister 
of  the  Red  Beard  been  one  of  the 
fair  Katie's  suitors,  I  am  doubtful 
if  Philip  would  have  been  permit- 
ted to  carry  her  off;  for  he  was  in 
every  sense  an  ugly  customer. 

After  the  dance  we  go  with  the 
Chief  to  his  den,  where,  as  the 
night  advances,  he  bitterly  de- 
nounces the  Saxon.  English  gold 
— this  is  the  burden  of  his  com- 
plaint— had  demoralised  the  in- 
corruptible Celt.  The  stout  clans- 
men of  Clan  Ranald  had  been 
shipped  across  the  water.  The 
house  of  Glengarry,  which  we  had 
seen  yesterday  from  the  road,  was 
a  roofless  ruin.  Where  were  the 
brave  gentlemen  who  had  stood 
by  their  Prince  upon  Loch  Ailort  ? 
Where  were  their  sons  and  their 
grandsons  1  Not  one  remained 
except  himself — save  himself  not 
one.  His  only  neighbours  were 
an  Irish  peer  and  an  Irish  whisky- 
dealer.  The  peer  was  a  penurious 
Radical  who  had  married  a  dairy- 
maid; and  the  whisky-dealer — why, 
the  whisky-dealer  brought  his  own 
whisky  with  him.  "  Irish  whisky ! " 
exclaimed  the  Chief,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  disgust,  as  if  the  discontent 
of  the  crofters  was  fully  accounted 
for.  "  Hear  to  them  now  !  "  he 
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added,  pushing  back  the  door  which 
led  into  the  kitchen  passage. 

The  dancing  had  ceased,  and 
a  low  monotonous  wail  sounded 
through  the  hall.  It  was  a  song 
in  Gaelic  set  to  a  Gaelic  air.  The 
drone  of  the  bagpipe  was  heard 
outside,  but — as  if  subdued  by  the 
hopeless  sadness  of  the  song — all 
its  harshness  was  banished.  The 
Chief  gave  me  the  words  after- 
wards ;  and  I  venture  to  translate 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  illiterate 
Lowlander, — two  or  three  of  the 
best  lines,  however,  being  by  an- 
other— an  unknown — hand  : — 

THE  CANADIAN  CROFTER'S  BOAT-SONG. 

Listen  to  me,   as  when  ye  heard  our 

father 

Sing  long  ago  of  other  distant  shores  ; 
Listen  to  me,  and  then  in  chorus  gather 
All  your  deep  voices,  as  ye  dip  your 
oars  : —  . 

' '  Where   Scuir-na-Gillean    braves   the 

wind  and  rain, 

And  round  Ben  More  the  mad  At- 
lantic raves ; 

Where  grey  lona's  immemorial  fane 
Keeps  solemn  ward  by  unremembered 
graves ; — 

"No  more  our  voices  echo  through  the 

valley, 
The  deer  unchallenged  roams  across 

the  glen  ; 
No  more  around  Clan  Ranald's  banner 

rally 

The  fairest  women  and  the  bravest 
men. 

"No  more  the  lovers  on  the  leas  are 

meeting, 

No  more  the  children  paddle  in  the 
stream  ; 


We  hear  no  more  the  pibroch's  kindly 

greeting, 

Nor  see  the  moon   on   royal  tomb- 
stones gleam. 

"From  the  lone  shieling  on  the  misty 

island 
Mountains  divide  us  and  a  world  of 

seas ; 
But  still  the  heart  is  true,  the  heart  is 

Highland, 

And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Heb- 
rides. 

"Green  are   the  woods  that  gird  the 

mighty  river, 
And  green  the  meadows  sloping  to 

the  strand ; 
But  we  have  left  our  native  hills  for 

ever, — 

But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers' 
land." 

This  is  pretty  ;  1  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  Highland  singing  is  not 
much  to  my  taste.  It  is  mainly 
produced  through  the  nose,  and 
may  be  held  to  represent  the 
drone  of  the  bagpipe  in  a  minor 
key.  Ossian  was  all  very  well  for 
the  bare  -  legged  barbarians  to 
whom  his  archaic  minstrelsy  was 
addressed ;  but  much  as  I  admire 
the  author  of  *  Humphry  Clinker ' 
(for  a  more  than  Swiftian  sincerity 
and  candour,  which  I  find  nowhere 
else  now,  except  perhaps  in  my 
friend  Mr  Symmonds'  '  Benveiiuto 
Cellini '),  I  cannot  truthfully  aver 
that  "  when  I  enter  our  landlord's 
hall,  I  look  for  the  suspended  harp 
of  the  divine  bard,  and  listen  in 
hopes  of  hearing  the  aerial  sound 
of  his  respected  spirit."  2 


in. 


I  have  often  wished  that  I  was 
a  Greek,  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  buying  a  Greek  island. 


I  might  possibly  have  entered  into 
negotiations  for  Cyprus  had  I  not 
been  anticipated  by  Lord  Beacons- 


1  And  should  be  sung,  let  me  say,  to  the  air  of  "  My  faithful  fond  one," — "  Mo 
run  geal  dileas. "     At  least,  that  was  the  air  they  sung  it  to  at  Cairnbana — if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

2  Smollett's  contemporaries  did  not,   so  far  as  we  know,  find  this  sentence 
funny  :  can  anything  mark  more  distinctly  the  progress  we  have  made  since  the 
great  Romantic  Revival  ? 
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field.  But  even  in  the  Greek 
Islands  "Pan  is  dead,"  whereas 
among  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Sea,  "the  fair  humanities  of  old 
religion,"  the  benignant  or  malig- 
nant beings  of  the  popular  my- 
thology, have  not  been  disturbed. 
The  melancholy  ocean  is  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  fable,  and 
miracle  dies  hard  among  the  hills. 
Had  Mr  David  Macbrayne,  the 
good  genius  of  the  Hebrides,  lived 
a  few  centuries  earlier,  he  would 
long  ago  have  had  a  place  in 
Walhalla  beside  Odin  and  Balder; 
and  the  exploits  of  this  Lord  of 
Many  Waters,  this  potent  Nep- 
tune whose  sceptre  swept  the 
Northern  seas,  would  still  have 
been  the  theme  of  song  and  story. 
I  was  lying  on  the  margin  of  the 
bent,  like  Lady  of  the  Mere,  "  Sole 
sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Ro- 
mance," waiting  for  the  boat. 
There  was  a  slight  haze  on  the 
water  (which  was  smooth  as 
glass),  though  the  highest  peak 
of  Rum  penetrated  into  an  un- 
clouded heaven,  and  reflected  the 
Atlantic  sunset  beyond.  The  boys 
had  gone  to  shoot  flappers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lora,  where  the  fresh 
water  twice  a-day  mingles  with 
the  salt.  There  was  a  great 
drowsiness  upon  sea  and  land, — 
the  clamour  of  the  gulls  had 
ceased,  and  even  the  oyster- 
catchers  were  mute.  Then  a  cry, 
or  rather  a  wail — a  strange,  un- 
canny, and  unearthly  wail — rose 
from  the  middle  of  the  bay.  It 
died  away.  Then  it  was  repeated 
— nearer  at  hand  each  time — until 
it  seemed  to  come  from  below  my 
very  feet.  What  happened  next 
I  do  not  precisely  know :  the 
drowsiness  of  the  day  was  infec- 
tious; in  that  soft  air  Oblivion 
scattereth  her  poppies.  I  was 
barely  awake,  it  might  be,  and 
yet  I  did  not  dream.  I  saw 
through  the  mist  a  gleam  of 
golden  hair,  and  then,  in  a  ravish- 


ing whisper  that  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  I  heard  my  own  name, — 
"  Gabriel— Dante— Dobbs."  The 
short  and  the  long  of  it  was,  that 
in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of 
time  I  found  myself  in  confi- 
dential conversation  with — a  mer- 
maid !  She  did  not  enter  into 
particulars;  but  from  an  inci- 
dental allusion  to  Sir  John 
M'N — 11,  I  understood  that  she 
was  the  Colonsay  siren.  She 
knew  Leyden's  ballad  by  heart, 
and  warbled  a  few  of  the  lines  :  — 


"  On  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee  ! 


Her  voice  was  still  clear  and 
flute-like,  though  some  of  the  up- 
per notes  were  rather  worn, — at 
which,  indeed,  I  was  not  surprised, 
for  she  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
older  than  Patti.  But  —  old  or 
young  —  her  adorable  beauty  had 
not  suffered ;  for  seductive  charm 
and  stealthy  grace  she  was  still 
peerless,  —  peerless  as  the  "  sea- 
maid" of  Shakespeare,  or  the  Mary 
Stuart  of  Froude.  She  wore  a 
loose  jacket  of  some  gauzy  ma- 
terial, which  did  not  conceal  the 
native  grace  of  a  figure  that  had 
not  been  injured  by  tight-lacing ; 
and  through  her  golden  hair  a 
chain  of  pearls  was  strung. 
Although  she  assured  me  more 
than  once  during  our  brief  inter- 
view that  her  intentions  were 
strictly  honourable,  I  had  an  un- 
easy suspicion  from  the  outset 
that  something  was  wrong;  and 
her  invitation  to  accompany  her 
home  —  I  think  she  mentioned 
afternoon  tea  —  was  politely,  if 
reluctantly,  declined.  I  say  "re- 
luctantly," for  the  truth  is  I  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding  when, 
happening  to  glance  behind  me, 
I  beheld  an  enormous  sea-horse 
or  walrus — in  fact,  there  was  more 
than  one — a  dozen  at  least — get- 
ting between  me  and  the  land. 
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The  truth  flashed  upon  me.  I 
was  the  victim  of  a  base  con- 
spiracy. These  monsters  were  in 
her  pay.  She  had  retained  them 
at  so  much  a  tusk  ;  and  their  tusks 
were  bigger  than  the  biggest  in 
Mr  Rider  Haggard's  collection.  I 
tried  to  shout  for  aid,  but  my  lips 
were  glued.  I  tried  to  rise,  but 
my  limbs  refused  to  move.  The 
malign  enchantment  had  done  its 
work ;  and  like  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
and  the  Young Tamlane  and  Bonny 
Kilmeny,  I  was  about  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  sweet  upper  air  and 
the  wholesome  sunshine  during 
the  rest  of  Lord  Salisbury's  ad- 
ministration. If  I  returned  at  all 
(which  was  doubtful),  it  would  be 
seven  years  hence — for  they  have 
a  Septennial  Act  as  we  have — to 
find  Mr  Gladstone  in  office  and  a 
changed  world.  Acutely  conscious 
of  what  was  in  store  for  me,  I 
braced  myself  up  for  one  supreme 
effort,  and  with  a  despairing  shriek 
threw  my  stick  at  her  head.  She 
ducked  like  a  diver  before  the  shot 
reached  her,  and  with  one  flap  of 
her  tail  (which  now  showed  itself 
for  the  first  time — I  had  begun, 
indeed,  to  fancy  that,  to  oblige 
Mr  Darwin,  the  tail  had  been  dis- 
continued), was  out  of  sight.  And 

I ,  where  was    I?     The  mist 

had  lifted,  the  boys  had  landed, 


and  Black  John  was  bending  over 
me  with  a  grin. 

[Interjection  by  the  Transcriber. 
—"Gabriel— Dante— Dobbs."  Mr 
Dobbs'  Christian  names  may  be 
taken  to  represent  a  process  of 
Evolution  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Erasmus, — Desi- 
derius  Erasmus.  Dobbs  was  origi 
nally  "Samuel  Ebenezer"  (after 
his  "  auld  licht "  uncle  in  Dundee) ; 
but  Samuel  was  by-and-by  con- 
tracted to  a  modest  "  S,"  the  "  E  " 
was  dropped, — first  "  G  "  and  then 
"  D  "  being  substituted ;  but  it 
was  not  until  my  impressionable 
friend  had  left  his  native  country 
for  good  that  the  unlimited  "  Ga- 
briel Dante  Dobbs  "  was  publicly 
assumed.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
process  was  quite  legitimate  :  the 
royal  licence  is  not  required  to  en- 
able you  to  change  your  Christian 
name ;  nor  need  I  add  that  the 
pretty  compliment  to  the  great 
poet,  who  had  been  very  good- 
natured  about  Dobbs'  first  adven- 
ture in  verse,  was  keenly  appre- 
ciated. Dobbs  had  at  one  time 
thought  of  "  Reginald  Augustus," 
but  I  persuaded  him  against  it. 
Reginald,  somehow,  conveys  an 
impression  of  weakness,  and  I  have 
never  known  an  Augustus  who 
was  not  an  ass.  He  saw  at  once 
that  I  was  right.] 


IV. 


Time  passed  placidly  away.  The 
barbarians  were  hospitable  and 
friendly.  They  listened  to  my 
criticism  of  life  with  respect  and 
appreciation ;  the  close  attention 
and  sustained  interest  of  one  old 
man  (I  had  been  contrasting  Swin- 
burne's Ode  to  the  Cockatoo  with 
Wordsworth's  Address  to  our 
Billy  -  Goat)  particularly  pleased 
me.  Though  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  he  was  stone-deaf, 
and  understood  no  English,  the 


expression  of  his  nose  as  he  fum- 
bled with  his  snuff-box  is  still 
pleasant  in  the  retrospect.  There 
was  a  juiciness,  indeed,  about  the 
old  fellow  which  reminded  me  of 
Romney  and  Raeburn  at  their  best, 
though  in  his  case  it  was  possibly 
to  be  attributed  to  an  unlimited 
supply  of  peat-smoke  and  whisky. 
To  the  educated  eye  of  the  artist, 
however,  the  hovels  of  the  peas- 
antry were  even  more  precious 
than  their  inhabitants, — the  dirt 
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and  squalor  and  dismal  darkness 
of  most  of  these  "  cottage  inte- 
riors" being  positively  Rembrandt- 
esque.  Altogether  we  got  on  very 
well.  Respect  rapidly  ripened 
into  affection.  I  was  always  ready 
to  aid  them  with — my  advice ;  and 
the  impression  that  I  was  a  mis- 
sionary who  had  been  despatched 
by  Providence  to  assist  them  in 
resisting  the  Saxon,  and  recover- 
ing their  tribal  rights,  was  con- 
firmed by  more  than  one  incident. 
I  am  one  of  the  artists  in  whom  the 
mimetic  faculty  is  strong,  and  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  assuming  the 
character  that  had  been  assigned 
to  me.  I  had  always  been  drawn 
to  St  Columba;  and  when,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  local  Land  League, 
I  was  publicly  identified  with 
"  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions  from  whence  roving  clans 
and  savage  barbarians  derived  the 
benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion,"  I  thanked  them 
(on  the  top  of  a  barrel)  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  The  speaker 
who  succeeded  me  proposed  that  I 
should  stand  for  the  county,  and 
the  proposal  was  cordially  adopted, 
— the  members  present  resolving 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  se- 
cure my  return.  I  thanked  them 
again  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
but  not  from  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel,— the  unpretentious  platform 
(an  old  whisky-cask)  having  given 
way  with  the  previous  speaker, 
who,  during  a  vigorous  peroration 
on  Sheriff  Ivory,  had  disappeared 
into  its  interior,  and  whose  ab- 
sence, in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  had  not  been  noticed.1 
The  pipes,  which  had  been  peram- 
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bulating  outside,  were  now  brought 
in ;  and  we  had  long  speeches  in 
Gaelic,  and  after  each  resolution 
a  fresh  jug  of  whisky  -  toddy, — 
though  most  of  them  preferred  to 
take  it  "  neat " ;  and  we  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  original  St 
Columba,  and  how  he  had  blessed 
the  land  and  the  loch,  and  how  he 
had  assured  them  thatland  and  loch 
would  belong  to  them  and  to  their 
children  for  ever,  and  that  they 
would  get  bread  from  the  one  and 
salmo  ferox  from  the  other.  It 
was  long  past  midnight  before  we 
parted,  and  we  shook  hands  all 
round,  and  the  Chief  declared  that 
it  had  been  a  great  day  for  Ard- 
namurchan — "  a  great  day  what- 
ever"— and  advised  them  to  go 
home  quietly. 

I  suppose  they  did  so ;  though 
I  had  been  an  hour  in  bed  before 
the  bray  of  the  bagpipes  and  the 
clamour  of  angry  voices  had  died 
away  up  the  glen.  Cunning  as 
foxes,  simple  as  children,  credulous 
as  savages,  idle  as  monkeys,,  obsti- 
nate as  mules — one  might  exhaust 
the  whole  adjectives  of  the  lan- 
guage— what  can  be  made  of  these 
charming  and  provoking  people  1 
How  can  they  be  saved  from  them- 
selves, and  from  the  charlatans 
who  profess  to  be  their  friends  ? 
It  is  a  problem  which  political 
economy  has  failed  to  solve, — will 
the  gospel  of  sweetness  and  light 
prove  equally  helpless?  We  shall 
see — at  the  next  election. 

It  was  a  lovely  moonlit  night ;  and 
Cairnbana,  which,  like  the  strait 
where  Arthur  fought  his  last  battle, 
lies  between  two  seas,  has  the  bene- 
fit of  the  moonlight  upon  both  : — 


1  lie  had  informed  us,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  (when  explaining  why  at  a 
recent  trial  he  had  sworn  that  black  was  white,  and  so  risked  his  immortal  soul), 
that  he  would  ' '  rather  fa'  into  the  hauns  of  a  covenant-keeping  God  than  into 
the  hauns  o'  the  Shirra. "  It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  disappeai-ed.  Sandy 
came  originally  from  the  low-country, — having  been  an  Ayrshire  weaver  in  his 
youth.  The  "  Shirra  "  is  reported  in  these  remote  parts  to  be  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature  and  incredible  ferocity. 
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"  On  one  side  lay  the  ocean ;   and  on 

one 
Lay  a  great  water;  and  the  moon  was 

full." 

It  travels  from  one  to  the  other : 
when  high  in  heaven  it  touched 
with  a  wan  brightness  the  lonely 
bays  of  Loch  Lora;  now  in  the 
last  watch  of  night  it  follows  the 
long  heave  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
moves  with  the  moving  waters. 
I  am  just  closing  my  eyes  when  a 
phantom  bark  (my  window  com- 
mands all  the  western  horizon) 


passes  across  the  band  of  light. 
What  bark  is  this  which,  as  the 
night  wanes,  steals  out  of  the  dark- 
ness ?  On  what  errand  is  it  bound? 
Is  it  the  spectre-bark  of  Death 
and  Life  -  in  -  Death  ?  Is  it  the 
Flying  Dutchman?  I  am  still 
contemplating  the  problem,  which 
becomes  momently  more  intricate 
and  insoluble,  when  through  the 
murmur  of  Wagner's  ghostly  music 
a  clear  soprano  voice  defines  itself 
with  growing  insistence,  — "Please, 
sir,  breakfast  is  on  the  table  ! " 


v. 


We  stroll  up  before  dinner  to 
meet  the  postman,  who  passes 
three  days  a-week ;  and  after  he 
is  gone  we  sit  on  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Lora  to  read 
our  letters.  The  Chief  has  a  host 
of  correspondents,  from  Skye  crof- 
ters to  Cabinet  Ministers,  from 
Indian  proconsuls  to  the  county 
police.  Whether  a  State  secret 
is  more  entertaining  than  the  gos- 
sip of  the  village  it  is  hard  to  say; 
in  great  things  and  in  small,  men 
are  wonderfully  alike.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  is 
staying  with  the  M'Leods,  has  set 
his  heart  upon  a  skye  -  terrier ; 
Lord  John  up  at  Meuble  wants  to 
know  if  we  have  any  spare  car- 
tridges ;  would  the  Chief  be  good 
enough  to  oblige  Miss  Skinflint, 
who  has  twisted  her  ankle  and 
keeps  a  birthday-book,  with  his 
autograph  and  a  sheet  of  sticking- 
plaster?  Of  these  and  similar  in- 
quiries the  name  is  legion.  Yes- 
terday, however,  there  was  only 
a  single  letter,  —  a  long  one,  it 
proved,  such  as  they  used  to  write 
before  Rowland  Hill  discovered 
that  a  letter  could  go  for  a  penny. 
"  He's  a  man  worth  knowing,"  the 
Chief  explained,  as  he  opened  the 
envelope, — "  not  your  style  at  all, 
Dobbs  ;  on  the  contrary,  life's  fu' 


o'  sariousness  to  him — he  just 
never  can  get  eneuch  o'  fechtin'. 
He  thinks  we  have  been  going  to 
the  dogs  ever  since  Mary  was  be- 
headed, and  that  the  last  states- 
man of  repute  was  Maitland  of 
Lethington.  But  he  writes  well 
— at  least  he  used  to  do  so  before 
he  took  to  the  dismal  science.  Let's 
hear  what  he  says."  And  we  all 
gathered  round  while  he  read  : — 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mac,  that  we 
are  getting  very  tired  of  each 
other.  Our  friends  bore  us  more 
than  they  used  to  do.  Society 
as  such  has  become  blase.  We 
are  wearied  to  death  by  what  our 
grandfathers  would  have  consid- 
ered the  keenest  enjoyment.  They 
used  to  begin  to  dine  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  they 
kept  it  up  till  midnight.  Those 
who  were  able  to  leave  the  table 
went  to  bed  for  a  few  hours,  and 
were  hard  at  work  by  daybreak, 
as  fresh  as  larks  or  daisies.  Now 
we  dine  at  eight,  hurry  through  a 
few  French  dishes,  and  then  rush 
away  as  if  we  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  our  hosts  were  in. 
quarantine,  and  their  house  in- 
fected by  the  plague.  We  have 
no  leisure  to  be  agreeable,  and  in 
the  hubbub  the  capacity  for  en- 
joyment appears  to  be  leaving  us. 
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There  are  some  wits  among  us 
still ;  but  no  one  cares  to  listen 
to  their  bons-mots ;  and  the  gay 
wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith  himself 
would  fall  quite  flat  in  circles 
where  a  rude  practical  joke  is 
greeted  with  imbecile  laughter. 
People  have  been  brought  close 
together  by  railways  and  steamers, 
and  telegraphs,  and  morning  and 
evening  newspapers ;  and  yet  each 
man  seems  to  get  more  isolated. 
The  old  classic  friendships  have 
died  out.  There  is  little  real  in- 
timacy, for  we  cannot  cultivate 
confidential  relations  with  a  mob. 
Then  our  scholars — our  hard  labor- 
ious workers — are  as  scarce  as  our 
wits;  and  they  have  no  audience 
who  care  to  listen  to  them.  The 
writers  of  books  have  become  the 
pensioners  of  Mr  Mudie ;  and  Mr 
Mudie  cannot  afford  to  invest  in 
a  class  of  books  which,  though  of 
permanent  value,  are  neither  light 
nor  flashy  nor  sensational.  So,  as 
the  Laureate  says,  '  Knowledge 
comes,  but  wisdom  lingers;'  and 
thus  it  happens  that  the  smart 
young  men  and  women,  who  read 
as  much  in  each  day's  paper  as 
their  solid  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers read  in  a  month,  are  yet 
essentially  uninformed.  The  mind 
is  frittered  away  on  trifles  which 
leave  no  abiding  impression.  Mor- 
alists abuse  our  morals ;  but  our 
intellectual  frivolity  is  worse  than 
our  moral.  What  we  hear  and 
read  is  not  assimilated, — running 
off  our  minds  as  water  off  a  duck's 
back.  A  nation  educated  in  this 
fashion — a  frothy,  flighty,  unsocial 
democracy,  demoralised  by  light 
literature  and  greedy  for  change — 
becomes  dangerous  to  itself  and  to 
its  neighbours.  It  loses  the  stead- 
fastness which  belongs  to  old-fash- 
ioned habit,  to  immemorial  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  real  knowledge. 
Unless  it  can  pull  itself  up  in  time, 
it  is  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and  will 
one  day  topple  over  into  the  abyss. 


"Social  reform,  however,  is  a 
grave  matter ;  and  you  know, 
Mac,  that  I  do  not  care  to  pose 
as  a  social  reformer.  It  is  not  in 
my  line.  I  have  no  vocation  for 
fighting  with  beasts  at  Ephesus. 
If  I  get  furious  at  times  at  the 
crass  folly  of  official  mankind,  I 
keep  my  feelings  as  far  as  possible 
to  myself.  When  I  hear  eminent 
men  argue  that  children  are  better 
in  a  workhouse  school  than  run- 
ning about  the  fields,  I  simply 
grind  my  teeth  (such  of  them  as 
are  left).  When  I  hear  eminent 
men  maintain  that,  as  malignant 
smallpox  is  a  '  home  -  disease '  (a 
kind  of  domestic  pet,  let  us  say), 
no  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  its  importation  from  for- 
eign parts,  I  appeal  mutely  to 
the  indignant  gods.  When  I  am 
told  that  So  -  and  -  so  and  So- 
and-so  and  So-and-so  are  the 
greatest  statesmen  and  poets  and 
actors  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  I  'jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae 
by.'  Why  should  I  interpose  1  It 
will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred 
years  hence.  The  popular  idols 
of  1888  will  be  mere  scarecrows 
before  the  century  is  out ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  who  can  close  the 
flood-gates  of  folly  1  What  is  Mrs 
Partington  against  the  Atlantic? 
But  do  not  misunderstand  me, 
Mac.  Though  a  fatalist,  and  pos- 
sibly an  Epicurean  (in  the  philo- 
sophical sense,  of  course),  I  am 
bound  to  own  that  I  admire  that 
admirable  woman.  I  could  not 
become  a  Mrs  Partington  myself ; 
yet — from  a  high,  abstract,  ideal 
standpoint — I  incline  to  hold  that 
she  has  been  scurvily  treated.  The 
magnanimous  qualities  of  a  really 
heroic  nature  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently recognised.  The  woman 
who  could  address  herself  with 
invincible  industry  to  sweep  out 
the  Atlantic  must  have  been  a 
fine  specimen  of  her  sex.  Like 
the  British  army,  she  did  not  know 
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when  she  was  beaten.  It  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  when 
they  are  beaten  that  British  sol- 
diers win  in  the  end, — and  why 
not  Mrs  Partington?  She  is  the 
typical  Englishman — Shakespeare's 
Englishman — the  Englishman  be- 
fore he  had  been  enfeebled  by 
cheap  newspapers  and  sweet  rea- 
sonableness. Thus  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  include  Mrs  Partington 
in  that  catalogue  of  the  ten  most 
eminent  women  of  the  world,  from 
Eve  to  Mrs  Josephine  Butler, 
which  an  evening  journal  is  so 
anxious  to  obtain.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Semiramis  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  all  the  most  eminent  women 
of  the  world,  I  observe,  appear  to 
be  our  contemporaries;  but  Mrs 
Partington,  whose  obstinate  hero- 
ism has  seldom  been  matched,  is 
not  included  in  any  of  the  lists 
that  have  been  returned.  It  may 
be  said  that  she  failed;  but  the 
merit  of  an  action  does  not  depend 
on  its  success.  Her  methods  may 
have  been  faulty,  —  the  Dutch 
dykes  possibly  may  be  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  than  her 
mop ;  but  how  often  did  Watt  try 
his  hand  at  the  steam-engine  be- 
fore he  got  it  to  go  ?  Nor  with  the 
information  at  present  available 
can  it  be  positively  asserted  that 
she  did  fail.  It  has  been  assumed 
somewhat  hastily  that  the  Atlan- 
tic was  victorious  ;  but  full  details 
have  not  been  forwarded;  and 
we  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
the  Atlantic  ultimately  retired, — 
whether  intimidated  by  the  un- 
daunted woman's  broom,  or  for 
other  reasons,  does  not  appear. 
The  more  we  consider  the  matter, 
indeed,  the  more  will  we  be  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  in  this 
instance  Sydney  Smith  was  not 
true  to  his  own  admirable  com- 
mon-sense. He  might  have  dis- 
approved of  Mrs  Partington's  atti- 
tude ;  but  he  need  not  have  held 
her  up  to  popular  ridicule;  and 


when  he  did  so,  he  was  guilty  of 
an  offence  against  the  clear  and 
nervous  logic  of  which  he  was  a 
master.  He  used  her,  in  short,  as 
a  sophist  or  a  rhetorician  might 
have  used  her.  When  he  observes, 
however,  later  on,  Every  man  knows 
that  he  must  keep  down  his  feelings, 
and  witness  the  spectacle  of  trium- 
phant folly  and  tyranny  (qualified 
as  the  observation  is  by  the  proviso, 
A  few  scraps  of  victory  are  thrown 
to  the  wise  and  just  in  the  long 
battle  of  life],  we  feel  that  Sydney 
is  himself  again, — a  man  of  admi- 
rable temper  and  candour,  whose 
practical  philosophy  was  as  modest 
as  it  was  genuine. 

"  *  Every  man  knows  that  he 
must  keep  down  his  feelings,  and 
witness  the  spectacle  of  trium- 
phant folly  and  tyranny.'  It  is 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  (as  the 
case  may  be)  that  we  cannot 
always  practise  what  we  preach. 
I  had  for  some  time  been  finding 
the  effort  to  keep  down  my  feel- 
ings (as  well  as  to  hold  my  tongue) 
attended  with  growing  difficulty. 
Why  are  people  so  exasperating  1 
You  would  fancy  that  a  fool  would 
be  anxious  to  conceal  his  folly ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  It  would  really 
appear  as  if  he  were  careful  to 
parade  it ;  and  the  diseased  crav- 
ing for  publicity  is  possibly  a 
symptom  of  the  complaint.  I  was 
a  member  of  divers  select  societies, 
literary  and  scientific,  and  I  used 
to  attend  pretty  regularly  at  first ; 
but  I  quickly  discovered  that  folly 
was  not  confined  to  the  masses. 
The  twaddle  that  was  talked  by 
Colonel  MacBlethers  at  the  Har- 
monic, and  by  Professor  Stodger 
at  the  Helvetic,  was  fully  as  tedi- 
ous as  the  twaddle  outside.  So  I 
sent  in  my  resignation,  which — 
there  being  shoals  of  candidates 
— was  at  once  accepted.  Then  I 
ceased  to  dine  out.  I  had  met 
the  same  people  night  after  night 
for  months,  and  made  myself  ill 
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with  the  same  dishes.  My  diges- 
tion, it  may  be,  is  not  so  good  as 
it  once  was ;  but  I  connect  my  in- 
disposition for  society  with  moral 
rather  than  physical  causes.  I  am 
a  bachelor,  and  the  young  women 
of  the  house  were  generally  in- 
trusted to  my  charge.  They  used 
to  be  bright  and  lively,  and  in- 
clined to  flirt;  but  now,  unless 
you  know  something  about  conic 
sections,  or  the  multiplication 
table,  or  the  professor's  lectures 
on  pre- Adamite  literature,  you 
have  no  chance  with  them.  Not 
that  they  know  much  more  than 
you  do  ;  and,  spite  of  conic  sections 
and  pre-Adamite  literature,  some 
of  them  are  quite  nice, — sweet 
girl-graduates  who  will  never  take 
a  degree,  and  who  are  neither 
prudes  nor  proctors.  But — I 
must  make  the  confession  what- 
ever it  costs,  whatever  the  con- 
sequences may  be — if  there  is  one 
girl  I  detest  more  than  another,  it 
is  Matilda  Black.  The  fate,  the 
evil  fortune,  that  has  dogged  our 
family  for  generations  (see  '  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables ')  is 
personified  in  Matilda  Black. 
Whenever  I  meet  her  on  the 
stairs,  I  know  instinctively  what 
is  in  store  for  me.  A  tragic  at- 
traction draws  us  together;  and 
I  could  lay  any  odds  that  the 
hostess  will  remark,  with  an 
idiotic  simper,  before  I  have  got 
to  the  rug — '  Mr  Green,  you  will 
take  in  Matilda  ? '  Heavens  ! — 
take  her  in  ! — you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  take  Sir  Henry  Haw- 
kins in.  '  A  low  voice  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman.'  But 
Matilda's  voice  ! — it  goes  through 
you  like  a  knife,  it  rasps  you  like 
a  saw.  You  hear  it  across  the 
street.  Her  softest  whisper  is 
trumpet -tongued;  and  when  she 
informs  you  (for  instance)  in  the 
closest  confidence  that  Mrs  A. 
(at  the  other  end  of  the  table)  is 


rather  carrying  on  with  Major  B., 
or  that  Mrs  C.  is  taking  more 
champagne  than  is  prudent,  every 
word  is  distinctly  audible  to  the 
maids  who  are  tittering  in  the 
lobby. 

"  So,  as  I  have  said,  I  gave  up 
dining  out ;  and  as  I  was  always 
in  danger  of  coming  in  contact 
with  one  or  other  of  Professor 
Bl— kie's  West -End  friends,  I 
have  moved  my  household  gods 
to  the  Old  Town.  You  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  occupy 
the  house  occupied  by  Francis 
Horner  when  he  was  visited  by 
Sydney  Smith.  '  He  lives  very 
high  up  in  Gordon's  Court,  and 
thinks  a  good  deal  about  man- 
kind.' I  live  very  high  up  too ; 
and  if  I  think  a  good  deal  about 
mankind,  I  cannot  say  that  my 
reflections  are  particularly  agree- 
able. Though  it  is  the  middle  of 
July,  the  wind  is  from  the  east ; 
and  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
east  I  hear,  or  fancy  that  I  hear, 
Matilda's  voice  across  the  Nor' 
Loch ;  and  old  MacBlethers,  who 
proposed  me  for  the  Harmonic, 
has  marked  me  down  again,  as 
a  keeper  marks  a  wounded  bird. 
After  the  venerable  colonel  has 
toiled  up  six  pairs  of  stairs  on  his 
gouty  old  legs  (and  I  can  identify 
him  by  his  wheeze  long  before  he 
comes  in  sight),  I  have  not  courage 
to  tell  the  girl  to  say  that  I  am 
particularly  engaged.  Consequent- 
ly he  is  admitted,  and  sits  with 
me  (and  on  me)  most  of  the  after- 
noon. So  few  people  are  in  town, 
he  remarks  cordially,  that  those 
who  are  left  should  draw  together. 
There  shall  be  one  fewer  to-morrow, 
I  inwardly  protest,  as,  seized  by 
a  sort  of  St  Vitus'  dance,  I  listen 
with  growing  irritation  to  his 
wheezy  platitudes  ;  and,  whenever 
he  leaves,  I  begin,  like  Silvio  Pelico, 
to  plan  how  I  am  to  escape.  There 
are  havens  of  rest  which  Mac- 
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Blethers  does  not  trouble, — valleys 
of  Avilion  to  which  even  Matilda's 
voice  cannot  penetrate.  Am  I 
chained  like  a  galley-slave  to  the 
oar  ?  Why  not  take  a  holiday  as 
the  others  are  doing  1  That  sweet 
girl  with  the  blue  eyes  and  a  liking 
for  Longfellow  is  ducking  her  little 
sisters  at  Largs  ;  the  Keeper  writes 
that  there  are  lots  of  flappers  in 
the  river,  and  that  the  trout  are 
rising  freely  on  the  loch ;  we 
have  been  advised  by  the  '  Oban 
Times '  that  the  dismal  weather  of 
the  east  coast  is  strictly  local,  and 
that  the  sun  has  been  shining  with- 
out stint  since  early  in  May  on 
western  moor  and  glen.  So  the 
volume  at  which  I  am  working  is 
pitched  aside.  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington  has  waited  so  long  for  jus- 
tice, that  he  can  afford  to  wait  a 
little  longer.  The  tackle  is  seen 
to,  the  portmanteaus  packed,  the 
rods  strapped,  and  I  leave  by  the 
night  mail.  As  I  drive  along 
Princes  Street,  I  observe  Mac- 
Blethers  in  amicable  conversation 
with  the  porter  who  speaks  Gaelic 
at  the  corner  of  Castle  Street ;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  train  has  crawled 
slowly  up  the  pass  above  Ardvoir- 
lich,  and  the  dawn  has  flushed  the 
sky  over  Etive — not  until  I  have 
ceased  to  confuse  Matilda's  voice, 
in  a  disturbed  and  feverish  dream, 
with  the  scream  of  the  steam- 
whistle — that  I  feel  safe.  By  the 
time  the  Fusilier  has  rounded  the 
Ardnamurchan  Point,  my  town- 
bred  troubles  have  vanished  with 
the  mist.  I  begin  to  contemplate 
the  feasibility  of  founding  a  school 
of  political  economy  from  which 


the  '  dismal '  element  shall  be  en- 
tirely excluded.  And  I  mean  to 
look  you  up,  Mac,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  to  discuss  the 
"preleeminaries."1  For,  as  it  hap- 
pens, we  are  near  neighbours, — 
Malloch,  where  I  have  built  a 
wooden  shanty,  which  is  only  ac- 
cessible, I  find,  during  an  excep- 
tionally dry  summer,  being  within 
easy  reach  of  you,  —  when  you 
have  once  mounted  an  inacces- 
sible precipice  and  crossed  an  un- 
fathomable bog.  By  the  way,  Mac, 
has  anything  been  heard  in  these 
parts  of  a  ridiculous  creature  called 

Dobbs ?" 

The  Chief  drew  himself  up  with 
a  jerk  that  nearly  sent  him  over 
the  bridge  into  the  whirlpool  where 
the  salmon  lie  before  they  leap  the 
fall.  There  was  a  general  titter, 
and  a  rush  to  the  house ;  the  din- 
ner-bell was  rung  vindictively  by 
a  frantic  domestic ;  and  (as  diplo- 
matists write)  "  the  incident  ter- 
minated." I  may  say  truly  that, 
apart  from  any  personal  feeling,  I 
regretted  the  interruption ;  for  I 
know  there  was  something  on  the 
last  page  about  the  girl  with  the 
blue  eyes  and  the  liking  for  Long- 
fellow ;  and  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  ascertain  whether  she 
was  still  ducking  her  little  sisters 
at  Largs.  Polly  is  the  eldest  of 
a  large  family ;  I  have  reason  to 
fear  that  she  cares  a  deal  more 
for  Longfellow  than  for  Swinburne 
or  Rossetti ;  and  her  eyes  are  blue, 
sea-blue,  except  when  I  have  had 
to  make  them  brown  or  black  to 
suit  the  rhyme.  Polly  1  O,  my 
prophetic  soul ! 


1  The  "preleeminaries"  of  a  Scotch  service,  according  to  Dr  Lee's  story,  are 
prayer  and  praise. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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RUDOLPH     OF     HAPSBURG. 
BY    FRIEDRICH    SCHILLER. 

AT  Aachen,  throned  in  imperial  state, 

On  the  day  that  had  seen  him  crowned, 
Holding  high  festal  King  Rudolph  sate, 

In  the  hall  from  old  times  renowned. 
Rhine's  Palgrave  with  viands  crowned  the  board, 
The  wine  by  Bohemia's  king  was  poured, 

And,  like  stars  around  the  Sun, 
Stood  the  seven  Electors  intent  to  share 
In  paying  devoir  to  the  monarch  there, 

Who  the  world  for  his  fief  had  won. 

The  high-piled  galleries  round  were  filled 

With  the  people,  a  joyous  crowd, 
And  through  their  cheers  and  their  shoutings  shrilled 

The  trumpets  clear  and  loud; 
For  the  time,  it  was  over,  the  woful  time 
Of  war  and  disaster  and  havoc  and  crime, 

And  law  ruled  again  in  the  land  : 
No  longer  the  spear  lords  it  blindly,  no  more 
Crouch  the  feeble  and  peacefully  minded  before 

Brute  force  and  its  ruthless  hand. 

The  Kaiser  takes  hold  of  the  goblet  of  gold, 

And  thus,  well  content,  spoke  he  : 
"The  feast  is  bright,  and  my  heart  is  light, 

This  noble  banquet  to  see ; 

But  I  miss  the  bard,  who  brings  joys  the  best, 
Who  with  song  and  sweet  melody  thrills  my  breast, 

And  with  thoughts  that  are  all  divine : 
From  my  youth  I  have  loved  his  art,  and  here 
What  I  evermore  held,  when  a  knight,  most  dear, 

Shall  it  not,  when  I'm  Kaiser,  be  mine1?" 

Then  lo  !     Forth  steps  with  a  lordly  mien 

The  bard  from  these  princely  peers, 
His  locks  were  white,  of  a  silver  sheen, 

Bleached  so  by  the  teeming  years. 
"  Sweet  music  sleeps  in  the  golden  strings, 
Of  love's  dear  guerdon  the  minstrel  sings, 

Lauds  the  highest,  the  best,  the  most  sweet 
Of  all  the  heart  yearns  for,  the  sense  desires; 
But  say,  what  my  liege  of  the  bard  requires, 

As  for  his  great  festival  meet?" 
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"I  will  lay  no  command  on  a  minstrel  true," 

Said  the  king  with  a  smile.     "To  a  power 
Far  higher  is  his  allegiance  due, 

He  obeys  the  behest  of  the  hour; 

As  the  roar  of  the  blast  when  the  wild  winds  blow, — 
Whence  it  cometh  and  how  may  no  mortal  know, — 

As  the  spring  from  some  far-hidden  deep, 
So  the  bard's  song  wells  from  his  inmost  soul, 
And  feelings  awake  'neath  its  mystic  control, 

In  our  hearts  that  so  strangely  sleep  ! " 

The  minstrel  caught  up  his  harp  straightway, 

And  with  power  its  chords  he  smote : 
"A  high-born  hero  rode  forth  one  day 

To  hunt  the  swift  mountain  goat. 
His  squire,  with  the  weapons  to  serve  his  need, 
Rode  after,  and  when  on  his  stately  steed 

He  was  pricking  the  meadows  o'er, 
Far  off  he  hears  a  bell  tinkling  low, — 
'Twas  a  priest,  that  with  the  Lord's  Body  did  go, 

His  sacristan  striding  before. 

"And  the  Count  leapt  down,  and  he  bared  his  head, 

And  bowed  with  a  Christian  mind 
In  reverence  lowly  to  what  had  bred 

Salvation  for  all  mankind. 

But  a  brook  that  brawled  through  the  meadow,  by 
The  mountain  torrents  swollen  wild  and  high, 

The  priest's  going  on  delayed; 
So  he  lays  the  Host  near  him  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  sandals  straight  from  his  feet  unwound, 

In  purpose  across  to  wade. 

"  '  What  wouldest  thou  1 '  marvelling  much  to  scan 

His  doings,  the  good  Count  said. 
'On  my  way,  sir,  am  I  to  a  dying  man, 

Who  pines  for  the  heavenly  bread. 
I  had  come  to  the  bridge  that  spans  the  brook, 
When  the  torrent  came  eddying  down, — it  shook, 

Then  was  whirled  away ;  and  so, 
To  bring  that  poor  soul  its  heavenly  cheer, 
As  fast  as  I  may  through  the  water  here 

Barefooted  I  mean  to  go.' 
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"The  Count  sets  the  priest  on  his  knightly  steed, 

And  hands  him  the  glittering  reins, 
So  speeds  him  to  solace  the  sick  man's  need 

With  the  balm  of  his  heavenly  pains ; 
Himself  strode  the  beast  that  had  borne  his  squire, 
And  hunted  that  day  to  his  heart's  desire : 

The  priest  to  the  sick  man  sped, 
And  by  the  next  morning's  dawning  light 
He  brought  the  brave  barb  back  to  the  knight, 

By  the  bridle  modestly  led. 

"'Nay,  Heaven  forf  end ! '  then  devoutly  cried 

The  Count,   'that  in  chase  or  strife 
I  should  ever  again  the  steed  bestride, 

That  has  borne  the  Lord  of  Life ! 
If  it  may  not  be  for  thine  own  allowed, 
To  the  service  of  God  let  it  still  be  vowed ! 

'Tis  a  tribute  to  Him  I'd  give, 
Of  whom  I  take  as  in  trust  my  whole 
World's  wealth,  my  honour,  my  body,  my  soul, 

And  the  breath  whereby  I  live ! ' 

" '  So  may  God,  who  from  heaven  to  the  plaint  and  prayer 

Of  the  helpless  his  ear  doth  bow, 
To  honour  bring  you  here — ay,  and  there — 

As  Him  you  are  honouring  now  ! 
Your  name  and  fame  men's  praise  command 
For  prowess  done  in  the  Switzers'  land : 

Six  daughters  fair  have  you ; 

May  each  of  them  bring  to  your  House  a  crown, 
And  hand  to  the  latest  ages  down 

Its  glories  ever  new  ! '" 

There  sat  the  Kaiser,  with  head  down  bent, 

As  he  thought  of  the  days  gone  by ; 
But  now  he  divines  what  the  minstrel  meant, 

As  he  looks  at  his  flashing  eye. 
In  him  the  priest  he  again  beholds, 
And  he  hides  in  his  mantle's  purple  folds 

The  rush  of  the  tell-tale  tears. 
All  looked  at  the  Kaiser,  and  every  one 
Knew  he  was  the  Count,  who  that  deed  had  done, 

And  it  hallowed  his  name  for  years. 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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LADY     BABY. 


CHAPTER    XXI. — THE     PLEDGE. 


"  But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  life  is  thorny  and  youth  is  vain." 


THE  discovery  that  Sir  Peter 
was  rich  and  that  she  was  poor 
had  come  upon  Lady  Baby  like  a 
revelation.  When  she  had  spoken 
of  the  news  of  the  trouble  being 
certain  to  bring  him  back,  she  had 
not  in  her  own  mind  defined  the 
trouble  as  being  simply  pecuniary. 
Money  was  a  very  formless  con- 
ception to  her,  for  she  had  never 
been  in  want  of  it.  She  had  merely 
argued  that  because  something  dis- 
agreeable had  happened  to  them, 
Sir  Peter  was  sure  to  return. 

But  this  new  view  of  the  case 
was  startling ;  it  filled  her  with  a 
vague  uneasiness.  She  brooded 
over  it  in  private,  without  being 
able  to  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.  Then  there 
came  a  day  when  she  found  her- 
self unexpectedly  led  to  a  con- 
clusion, judiciously  helped,  as  it 
were,  to  put  into  distinct  form  the 
uneasy  thoughts  that  had  been 
puzzling  her. 

The  manner  in  which  this  came 
about  was  as  follows. 

For  some  time  past  Lady  Euphro- 
syne,  on  her  side,  had  been  puzz- 
ling herself  with  questions.  Some- 
thing which  Maud  had  said  during 
that  first  conversation  between 
them  had  been  fermenting  ever 
since  in  Lady  Euphrosy lie's  mind. 
This  was  the  exclamation  which 
had  escaped  Miss  Epperton  about 
there  being  other  things  in  the 
world  besides  common-sense — for 
instance,  pride — and  the  inference 
drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  Sir  Peter  not  being  re- 
accepted  when  he  returned  to  re- 
ofier  himself.  If  that  exclamation 
had  been  the  means  of  stirring 


Maud's  own  curiosity,  how  much 
more  was  it  likely  to  stir  that  of 
Lady  Euphrosyne,  who  had  a  dis- 
tinct interest  very  much  at  stake, 
and  very  much  involved  in  this 
question  !  This  curiosity  had,  with 
the  lapse  of  days,  gradually  be- 
come devouring,  and  it  was  in  the 
vague  expectation  of  having  it 
satisfied  that  her  ladyship  drove 
over  one  day  to  Kippendale. 
Fixed  plan  she  had  none  in  her 
mind ;  she  never  had  on  occasions 
of  this  sort.  Her  one  idea  was  to 
find  out  as  much  as  she  could 
about  the  state  of  mind  of  Lady 
Baby  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  through  Miss  Epperton  of 
course.  Her  hopes  were  exclu- 
sively fixed  on  Miss  Epperton,  so 
much  so  that  when,  having  waited 
for  ten  minutes  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  found  herself  con- 
fronted by  Lady  Baby  instead  of 
Miss  Epperton,  her  calculations 
were  thrown  all  of  a  dismal  heap, 
and  every  scrap  of  her  presence  of 
mind  was  required  to  cover  her 
disappointment. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  interrupted 
your  stroll  in  the  garden,"  she  said 
with  a  bitter-sweet  smile,  glancing 
the  while  over  Lady  Baby's  shoul- 
der to  see  if  her  ally  was  not  in 
sight.  Lady  Baby  had  come  in 
through  the  conservatory  door. 
Her  garden-hat  was  in  her  hand, 
and  her  hair  was  pushed  back 
from  her  forehead,  for  the  day 
was  very  warm. 

"  I  was  coming  in  at  any  rate," 
she  said,  advancing  rather  stiffly 
to  meet  Lady  Euphrosyne. 

"  Thanks  ;  I  shall  not  keep  you 
long.  I  only  looked  in  for  a  few 
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minutes  to  inquire  how  you  are  all 
keeping  up,  and  to — 

"Say  that  you  had  heard  the 
news  1 " 

11  The  news  1 " 

"Yes,  the  news  of  my  engage- 
ment being  broken  off.  It  is  the 
news  of  the  day,"  and  she  gave  a 
hard  little  laugh. 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Euphrosyne, 
on  whom  this  came  rather  suddenly; 
"  yes,  certainly,  I  am  aware  of  that. 
Well,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  I 
think  you  have  taken  the  wisest 
course." 

"Why?"  asked  Lady  Baby, 
bridling  on  the  instant. 

"Why?  Well,  do  you  know, 
it  struck  me  from  the  very  first 
that  you  were  eminently  unsuited 
to  each  other." 

"I  am  glad  that  somebody  at 
least  agrees  with  me  there,"  said 
Lady  Baby,  with  a  scornful  smile. 
"  I  think  you  are  the  first  person, 
Lady  Euphrosyne,  who  has  acknow- 
ledged that  I  am  wise." 

"  The  first  person  ? "  echoed  her 
ladyship;  "  are  your  relations,  then, 
not  of  your  way  of  thinking  in 
this  matter?  The  first  person — oh 
yes,  to  be  sure,  I  see.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  be  much  pleased,  and  at 
this  moment,  too,  of  all  others." 

It  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
Lady  Euphrosyne,  that  despite  the 
non-appearance  of  her  ally,  she 
need  not  necessarily  go  back  to 
Nolesworth  with  her  curiosity  un- 
satisfied. There  was  a  much  more 
direct  way  of  gaining  the  assurance 
for  which  her  spirit  hungered, 
though  delicacy,  to  be  sure,  de- 
manded that  the  point  be  led  up 
to  in  the  most  indirect  manner 
possible.  She  did  not  at  all  know 
how  this  was  to  be  done,  though 
she  immediately  resolved  to  do 
it;  and  when  Lady  Baby  asked 
sullenly,  "  Why  at  this  moment  of 


all  others  ? "  Lady  Euphrosyne, 
abandoning  herself  to  the  tide  of 
chance,  could  only  respond  rather 
at  random — 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  that  I  meant ; 
and  besides,  so  far  as  I  understand, 
it  really  did  not  occur  at  the  same 
moment  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  discovery  of  your  two  characters 
not  suiting  each  other  was  made 
previous  to  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  Gullyscoombe  disaster,  was  it 
not?" 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  and  the  colour  be- 
gan very  slowly  to  mount  in  Lady 
Baby's  face.  "  What  of  that  ? " 

"  Nothing,  nothing  at  all ;  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  rather  unlucky,  a 
rather  unfortunate  coincidence." 

"But  I  thought  you  just  said 
that  I  had  been  so  wise " 

"In  some  senses,  my  dear;  yes, 
certainly  in  some  senses,"  said  Lady 
Euphrosyne,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair.  Her  composure  was  re- 
turning in  exact  proportion  as 
Lady  Baby's  was  vanishing :  she 
was  now  self-possessed  enough  to 
look  thoroughly  exhausted.  Quite 
apart  from  her  real  bond  fide 
curiosity,  she  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  what  she  was  about.  For 
weeks  past  the  intercourse  between 
these  two  had  been  a  continual 
case  of  mutual  exasperation,  in 
which  Lady  Baby  had  invariably 
held  the  advantage.  To-day  the 
cases  were  going  to  be  reversed, 
and  Lady  Baby  had  only  herself  to 
thank  if  she  could  hope  for  no 
mercy.  She  stood  now  bolt  -  up- 
right in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
twisting  the  long  ribbon  of  her  hat 
round  each  of  her  fingers  in  turn, 
while  a  shifting  rose-coloured  light, 
streaming  through  the  closed  cur- 
tains, daintily  tinged  her  white 
dress  into  the  semblance  of  a  pink 
one,  and  playfully  kindled  her  fair 
hair  into  the  glow  of  a  fiery  auburn. 
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The  curtains  had  all  been  lowered 
to  keep  out  the  unusual  heat  of  the 
sunshine ;  and,  in  this  pink  gloom, 
the  big  drawing-room  had  some- 
thing of  a  religious  mystery.  There 
was  a  faint  smell  of  sandal-wood 
in  the  air,  and  the  faint  outlines 
of  costly  screens  and  couches  in 
the  background. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  said  Lady 
Baby,  coming  a  step  nearer,  "I 
want  to  understand  what  that 
means,  being  wiser  in  some 
senses,  —  in  •  what  senses,  Lady 
Euphrosyne  1 " 

"Dear  me,  child,"  and  Lady 
Euphrosyne  toyed  delicately  with 
her  lace  parasol,  for  she  was  now 
quite  herself  again,  "  you  need  not 
pounce  upon  one's  words  so  !  In 
worldly  senses,  I  meant.  One 
can't  help  there  being  worldly 
people  in  the  world,  and  one  can't 
help  their  looking  at  things  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view." 

"Why  need  they  look  from  any 
point  of  view  at  all  at  an  affair 
which  isn't  any  business  of  theirs?" 

"  One  can't  help  that  either,  my 
dear ;  they  will  not  only  look, 
but  they  will  think  and  they  will 
speak." 

"  Really  !  "  with  an  increase  of 
scorn,  "  and  what  will  they  say  1 " 

"  For  one  thing,  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  they  said  it  was  a 
pity  you  did  not  put  off  your 
discovery  for  a  week  longer." 

"Which  discovery?" 

"The  discovery  about  you  and 
Peter  not  suiting  each  other." 

"  What  good  would  the  putting 
it  off  have  done?" 

"  It  might  have  done  this  good, 
that  possibly — mind  I  only  say 
possibly  —  you  might  not  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
the  discovery  at  all." 

"Do  you  know  what  made 
me  make  that  discovery,  Lady 
Euphrosyne  1 " 


"The  incompatibility  of  your 
dispositions,  was  it  not?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  do  you,  or  do  the 
worldly  people  you  speak  of,  sup- 
pose that  our  dispositions  would 
have  become  more  compatible  in  a 
single  week  ? " 

"Not  in  any  single  week,  per- 
haps, but — 

"  But  in  this  particular  week  ? " 

Lady  Euphrosyne  looked  aside, 
smiling  undecidedly.  This  im- 
petuous taking  up  of  her  words 
was  hurrying  her  into  a  far 
broader  statement  of  the  case 
than  she  had  originally  con- 
templated. 

"  Because  in  this  particular 
week  we  lost  all  our  money  ? " 
finished  Lady  Baby,  beginning  to 
pant  a  little. 

Lady  Euphrosyne  raised  her 
hands  with  her  favourite  gesture 
of  deprecation.  She  was  protest- 
ing against  the  coarseness  of  the 
assertion.  "Par  pitie f  People 
don't  lose  all  their  money  in  a 
week,  —  at  least  not  the  right 
sort  of  people,  not  people  that 
one  knows.  You  talk  as  if  your 
father  was  an  economical  navvy 
who  kept  his  earnings  in  a  stock- 
ing or  a  flower -pot,  and  who  is 
reduced  to  starvation  by  a  fel- 
low-navvy walking  off  with  the 
flower -pot.  Of  course,  he  may 
have  had  serious  losses,  he  may 
even  be " 

"  Ruined  ?  I  suppose  the  right 
sort  of  people  can  be  .ruined,  can't 
they  1  Well,  what  earthly  con- 
nection can  there  be  between  our 
being  ruined  and  the  resolution 
that  I  came  to  ? "  In  her  inner- 
most heart  Lady  Baby  contem- 
plated that  "  resolution "  rather 
differently  now ;  but  Lady  Euphro- 
syne's  attitude  had  driven  her 
back  to  the  defence  of  her  half- 
abandoned  guns.  "  Don't  you  see 
that  the  two  facts  are  quite 
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distinct  and  separate  1     Don't  you 
see  that,  Lady  Euphrosyne  ? " 

"  I  see  that  they  are  so  in  your 
mind,  my  dear  child,  just  now, — 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  remain  so  very  distinct. 
We  would  need  to  see  this  great 
resolution  put  to  the  test  first, 
you  know,"  and  she  laughed  un- 
easily. 

"  To  the  test  !  What  test  1 
When  is  it  to  be  put  to  the 
test  ? " 

"When  Peter  comes  back." 

"  When  he  comes  back  ! "  said 
Lady  Baby,  catching  her  breath. 
"  Will  he  comeback?" 

"  Of  course  he  will  come  back," 
said  Lady  Euphrosyne,  watching  the 
girl  very  keenly  through  her  nar- 
rowed eyelids.  "Even  if  he  agreed 
with  you  ever  so  much  in  finding 
your  two  characters  unsuited  to 
each  other,  he  will  consider  it  his 
duty  to  come  back,  as  affairs  now 
stand.  No  man  of  honour  would 
be  willing  to  risk  the  imputation 
of  having  acted  in  a  mercenary 
spirit, — for,  of  course,  the  world 
will  never  clearly  disentangle  the 
chronological  order  of  two  events 
that  happened  in  such  close  suc- 
cession." 

"No,  I  suppose  they  will  not," 
said  Lady  Baby,  very  slowly;  "  I 
am  beginning  to  understand.  Go 
on,  please,  Lady  Euphrosyne — I 
want  to  hear  a  little  more.  You 
have  told  me  what  you  believe 
Peter  is  going  to  do,  and  now  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  you 
believe  I  am  going  to  do." 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  that, 
child,"  and  Lady  Euphrosyne 
languidly  rose  to  leave,  "  when 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  you 
could  not  tell  it  yourself?  But 
when  I  get  the  news — if  I  get 
the  news — of  your  having  made 
it  up  with  him,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  be  overwhelmed  with 
surprise,  and  I  am  not  sure, 


either,  whether  I  shall  not  think 
that  you  have  done  the  wisest 
thing  after  all." 

"Even  though  we  are  so  ex- 
tremely ill  suited  to  each  other, 
as  you  said  a  minute  ago?" 

"  You  are  young  enough  to 
learn  how  to  conform  your  tem- 
per to  that  of  your  husband," 
said  Lady  Euphrosyne,  in  her 
tone  of  serenest  patronage,  and 
speaking  at  that  moment  with 
no  deeper  object  than  that  of  in- 
creasing the  irritation  which  she 
was  pleased  to  see  she  had  pro- 
duced. "  There  is  no  reason,  after 
all,  why  this  marriage  should  not 
turn  out  as  well  as  many  others. 
But,  mind,  I  do  not  dabble  in 
prophecy ;  all  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict is  that  you  will  not  be  quite 
as  inexorable  as  you  would  have 
me  suppose.  And  now,  really  I 
cannot  keep  the  horses  standing 
any  longer." 

Lady  Euphrosyne's  curiosity 
was  indeed  botid  fide,  but  so  was 
her  terror  of  doing  anything  that 
might  be  in  doubtful  taste.  By 
the  look  of  alarmed  perplexity  on 
her  victim's  face  she  recognised 
that  the  torture  had  been  pushed 
to  the  utmost  limit  that  the 
canons  of  polite  society  could  be 
expected  to  tolerate;  that  she 
had  dealt  the  straightest  blow  and 
given  the  deepest  stab  that  eti- 
quette could  by  any  possibility 
be  persuaded  to  sanction.  One 
line  straighter,  one  shade  deeper, 
would  infallibly  have  vulgarised 
the  whole  transaction;  and  it 
was  just  because  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  this  horrible  danger 
impending,  that  Lady  Euphrosyne 
thought  it  safer  to  cut  her  visit 
short.  Something  too  there 
may  have  been  about  Lady 
Baby's  expression  which  made  her 
ladyship  wish  rather  fervently 
that  she  was  well  out  of  that 
rose-coloured  drawing-room,  even 
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with  her  curiosity  in  this  half- 
satisfied  state.  After  all,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  pleasanter 
if  she  could  have  got  the  informa- 
tion she  wanted  in  a  quiet  way 
from  Miss  Epperton.  Lady  Baby 
was  not  an  agreeable  victim  to  ex- 
periment upon.  With  her  gleam- 
ing blue  eyes  widely  dilated,  she 
looked  just  now  somewhat  like  an 
animal  at  bay.  Her  chest  was 
heaving  and  her  fingers  trembled 
as  they  twirled  the  ribbon.  To 
Lady  Euphrosyne's  farewell  words 
she  made  no  answer ;  to  the  hand 
put  out  towards  hers  she  did  not 
respond.  She  neither  rang  for 
the  servant  nor  went  to  the  door 
to  see  her  visitor  off", — in  point  of 
fact,  she  did  not  seem  distinctly 
aware  that  Lady  Euphrosyne  was 
going  until  she  heard  the  wheels 
grinding  on  the  gravel.  She 
raised  her  head  then,  as  though 
waking  from  a  dream.  "Not  as 
inexorable  as  you  would  have  me 
believe,"  she  repeated  aloud;  "that 
means — let  me  see,  what  does  it 
mean  exactly?"  and  she  put  her 
hands  to  her  head.  After  a 
minute  she  burst  into  an  almost 
triumphant  laugh.  She  had  got 
at  the  sense  of  it,  she  knew  what 
it  all  meant  now  :  it  lay  before  her, 
clear  as  a  map.  Peter  was  going 
to  come  back ;  not  because  he 
cared  for  her,  but  because  he 
would  consider  himself  bound  to 
sacrifice  his  own  inclination,  or 
disinclination,  to  what  the  world 
might  say  of  his  conduct :  he 
would  then  offer  her  his  pity, 
his  compassion,  his  —  yes  —  his 
charity,  thinly  disguised  under 
the  name  of  his  love.  And  this 
gift  it  was  which  Lady  Euphro- 
syne believed  that  she,  Lady 
Baby,  was  thankfully  going  to 
accept1?  O  heavens  !  why  had 
she  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  have 
understood  it  all  long  ago  ?  Why 
had  she  stood  in  that  dazed  bewil- 


derment instead  of  promptly  fling- 
ing back  the  ignominious  charge  in 
the  most  vigorous  and  unmistak- 
able words  afforded  by  the  English 
language — if  indeed  the  English 
language  possessed  any  words 
vigorous  enough  for  the  occasion: 
at  this  moment  she  doubted  it. 
Why  had  she  not  made  a  protesta- 
tion? Why  had  she  not  sworn 
an  oath  ?  Was  it  too  late  to  do 
so  yet?  She  ran  to  the  window 
to  see  if  the  carriage  were  yet 
within  reach ;  alas  !  no — scarcely 
even  within  sight,  a  mere  speck 
in  the  distance.  And  in  that 
speck  sat  Lady  Euphrosyne,  roll- 
ing towards  Nolesworth,  and  firmly 
convinced  all  the  time  that  she 
had  just  parted  from  the  future 
recipient  of  her  step-son's  gener- 
ously bestowed — alms;  the  poor 
beggar-maid  who,  for  the  sake  of 
those  alms,  was  to  conform  her 
character  to  that  of  the  alms- 
giver.  Conform,  indeed  !  But 
this  must  not  continue ;  Lady 
Euphrosyne  must  be  cured  of 
her  misapprehension  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  only 
question  was,  how  ?  And  Lady 
Baby  glanced  wildly  around  her, 
as  though  in  search  of  some  in- 
stant remedy  for  her  wounded 
pride.  Unless  some  step  were 
taken  to  clear  her  character  of 
this  hideous  imputation,  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  sleep  that 
night.  Sleep !  Why,  she  could 
scarcely  breathe.  The  recollection 
of  Lady  Euphrosyne's  words  and 
of  her  looks,  now  seen  in  their 
right  light,  produced  an  exasper- 
ation so  acute  as  to  be  almost 
like  physical  pain  :  it  stung  like 
a  lash,  it  choked  her  as  though 
it  had  been  a  real  tangible 
weight. 

A  note  to  be  despatched  im- 
mediately to  Nolesworth  was  the 
only  course  that  suggested  itself, 
and  scarcely  had  it  suggested  itself 
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when  Lady  Baby  flew  at  the 
writing-table  like  a  tigress  at  her 
prey.  The  pen  was  dipped  in  the 
ink  with  an  expression  that  would 
have  befitted  the  loading  of  a 
pistol,  and  the  Nolesworth  car- 
riage was  not  well  off  Kippendale 
ground  before  four  pages  of  note- 
paper  had  been  covered,  partly  with 
blots,  and  partly  with  vehement  de- 
nials and  assurances  as  vehement. 
"  I  understand  you  now,"  it  began 
point-blank.  "  I  don't  know  why 
I  did  not  understand  you  at  once ; 
but  you  are  quite  wrong."  Then 
there  followed  a  good  deal,  more 
or  less  grammatically  expressed, 
about  finding  it  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  live  on  bread-crusts  and 
ditch-water  for  never  mind  how 
many  years  to  come,  than  marry- 
ing a  man  who  would  only  come 
back  to  her  out  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  conduct  of  any  woman  who 
could  be  capable  of  so  basely 
accepting  his  sacrifice  was  charac- 
terised as  contemptible,  ignomini- 
ous, grovelling,  and  by  a  few  other 
adjectives,  the  most  powerful 
which  she  could  collect  upon  so 
short  a  notice.  "  I  solemnly  assure 
you,"  she  concluded,  "that  as  long 
as  Peter  is  rich  and  I  am  poor, 
nothing,  nothing,  nothing  will 
ever  induce  me  to  be  his  wife. 
You  must  believe  me  now ;  I  am 
ready  to  swear  it  if  you  wish." 

It  was  with  fingers  still  shak- 
ing with  excitement,  with  quiver- 
ing nerves  and  throbbing  temples, 
that  Lady  Baby  scrawled  the  lines. 


As  she  sat  at  the  writing-table,  all 
alone  in  the  big  room,  with  its 
far-off  corners  drowned  in  rose- 
coloured  gloom,  and  the  faint 
smell  of  sandal-wood  in  the  air, 
the  atmosphere  about  her  seemed 
to  thrill  with  a  strange  solemnity. 
The  red  light  played  over  the 
table,  and  poured  down  on  the 
page  of  note-paper  on  which  she 
was  penning  her  impetuous  de- 
claration. If  she  had  renounced 
her  claim  to  Peter  on  a  blood- 
stained parchment  and  signed  it 
with  her  heart's  own  gore,  the 
document  could  scarcely  have 
looked  redder  or  more  threaten- 
ing or  more  mystic  than  it  looked 
to  her  eyes  at  this  moment,  and  to 
her  memory  ever  after. 

When  the  curious  note  reached 
Lady  Euphrosyne  she  was  almost 
a  little  frightened.  This  stupen- 
dous result  to  her  chance  experi- 
ment rather  took  her  breath  away. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  shot 
fired  off  at  random  has  brought 
down  the  right  bird,  or  that  a  bait 
dropped  anyhow  into  a  pool  has 
hooked  the  right  fish.  But  Lady 
Euphrosyne  did  not  reflect  in  this 
fashion;  she  thought  she  must  have 
been  manoeuvring  very  deeply  in 
order  to  have  brought  about  this 
end,  and  she  felt  a  distinct  increase 
of  awe  towards  herself. 

This  feeling,  however,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  scrupulous  care 
with  which  she  locked  away  the 
wild  little  note  in  the  innermost 
recess  of  her  desk. 


CHAPTER    XXII.— AMBER   SILK. 


:  Love  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is — Love,  forgive  us  !— cinders,  ashes,  dust." 


One  summer  evening,  about  this 
time,  Maud  Epperton  took  an 
amber-silk  dinner-dress  out  of  the 
press,  contemplated  it  thoughtfully, 
shook  her  head,  put  the  dress  back 


again,  hesitated  a  little,  and  ended 
by  taking  it  out  again  and  laying 
it  on  the  bed.  It  was  a  very  hand- 
some dress,  one  which  she  never 
would  have  possessed  had  not  the 
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young  Marchioness  of  Carrings- 
ford,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
her  for  a  few  weeks  last  season, 
discovered  that  amber  did  not  suit 
her  own  complexion,  and,  with  a 
sort  of  friendly  impertinence,  of- 
fered the  cast-off  garment  to  Maud. 
"  It  isn't  much  soiled,"  she  ex- 
plained j  "  the  bottom  flounce  is 
rather  shabby,  but  I  daresay  you 
are  not  so  particular  as  I  am." 
Maud  would  have  been  as  partic- 
ular as  anybody  had  she  had  any 
fortune  but  her  face;  but  amber 
did  suit  her  complexion,  and  she 
could  not  afford  to  take  offence. 
She  knew  that  by  sitting  up  for 
two  hours  any  night  she  could 
easily  contrive  to  make  the  dress 
look  as  good  as  new. 

It  was  just  because  amber  suited 
her  complexion  so  well  that  Maud 
had  hesitated  about  appearing  in 
that  colour  to-night.  She  knew 
that  she  was  in  want  of  very  care- 
ful dressing-up  if  she  was  to  look 
anything  like  her  best;  but  she 
also  knew  that  there  were  certain 
prudential  considerations  which 
might  make  it  advisable  to  avoid 
looking  her  best. 

"But,  after  all,  one  can't  be 
prudent  for  ever,"  said  Maud,  as 
she  took  up  the  little  pot  marked 
"  fleur  de  rose,"  and  began  laying 
a  delicate  coat  of  pink  on  her 
cheeks.  "  There  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  think  me  a  fright."  In 
the  midst  of  the  operation  she  sud- 
denly sprang  up  and  threw  the 
cotton-dab  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

"  Sham  !  all  sham  !  "  she  mut- 
tered. Something  that  Germaine 
had  said  in  the  course  of  their  last 
conversation  had  flashed  into  her 
mind  :  "  Then  there  are  the  people 
who  don't  tell  lies  at  all.  I  know 
you  are  one  of  them." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  with 
her  hands  tightly  clenched,  then 
threw  a  glance  into  the  glass,  then 


quietly  crossed  the  room,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  dab,  continued  the  oper- 
ation just  as  before.  What  could 
it  matter  what  Germaine  said, 
since,  after  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days,  she  had  told  herself  at 
last  that  she  must  give  him  up  ! 

The  conclusion  had  not  been 
reached  without  struggles ;  ay, 
and  fierce  ones.  Why,  oh  why, 
was  fate  so  perverse  1  Why  need 
she  have  fixed  her  hopes  on  a  man 
whose  prosperity  could  receive  so 
great  a  shock  from  a  blunder  about 
a  few  inches  of  rock?  That  is 
what  it  came  to.  "  And  I  thought 
mines  were  such  safe  things  !  "  said 
Maud,  despondently  shaking  her 
head.  "  If  I  had  not  thought  that, 
I  never  would  have  troubled  my- 
self about  those  library-shelves  or 
that  catalogue.  As  far  as  that 
goes,"  and  she  smiled  cynically, 
"  the  original  business  that  brought 
me  north  was  a  considerably  less 
risky  affair.  A  gale  of  wind  might 
make  the  park  at  Nolesworth  look 
rather  bare,  but  it  would  scarcely 
throw  Sir  Peter's  prosperity  into 
the  balance." 

Maud  heaved  a  sigh.  There 
may  have  been  in  that  sigh  a  little 
passing  and  surely  pardonable  re- 
gret at  the  thought  of  that  enter- 
prise abandoned  under  rather  mor- 
tifying circumstances  and  against 
her  will ;  but  it  is  certain  that  that 
same  sigh  expressed  a  much  more 
poignant  regret  for  another  enter- 
prise, which,  under  very  different 
circumstances,  and  of  her  entire 
free  will,  she  was  now  about  to 
abandon.  What  she  felt  for  her 
boyish  lover  did  not  precisely  an- 
swer to  the  description  of  love ;  it 
was  more  a  keen  gratitude  for  his 
affection,  a  shamed  emotion  at 
being  held  so  far  above  her  value, 
a  stirring-up  of  all  the  remains  of 
the  really  good  qualities  which  had 
once  been  in  her  nature.  To  be 
esteemed  and  adored  by  him  would 
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have  been  very  precious  to  her — 
might,  in  fact,  have  been  her  sav- 
ing ;  but  the  price  which  she  was 
asked  to  pay  for  this  esteem  was 
greater  than  her  nature  could 
afford. 

It  was  some  weeks  now  since 
the  catastrophe  ;  and  Maud,  thanks 
to  being  present  at  gloomy  conver- 
sations and  consulting  works  upon 
engineering,  knew  almost  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  Mr  Reid  him- 
self. She  had  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  species  of  search  now 
proceeding  at  Gullyscoombe,  on 
the  result  of  which  the  welfare  or 
ill-fare  of  the  house  of  Kippendale 
depended.  She  had  found  out  that 
the  expenses  were  enormous,  the 
difficulties  innumerable,  and  the 
results  to  be  looked  for  absolutely 
problematical.  Maud's  mental 
powers,  as  well  as  her  business 
capacities,  were  as  vigorous  as 
those  of  a  man,  and  quicker  than 
those  of  most  men.  By  this  time 
she  knew  all  about  "traps"  and 
'dykes  "  and  "  el  vans,"  was  quite 
amiliar  with  such  mysteries  as 
"  shoding  -  shafts  "  and  "stamps," 
could  talk  glibly  about  "kindly" 
rocks  and  "keenly  lodes";  and 
having  carefully  sifted  all  the  con- 
flicting rules,  opinions,  theories,  and 
advice  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of 
searchers  for  the  hidden  treasures 
of  the  earth,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nobody  really  knew 
very  much  about  it.  The  only 
thing  that  seemed  quite  certain 
was,  that  everything  was  uncertain. 

A  very  disagreeable  word  had 
been  mentioned,  the  word  economy; 
a  word  so  very  suggestive  of 
warmed-up  meat  and  last  year's 
bonnets  and  hackney  -  carriages. 
Maud  shuddered  at  the  sound, 
as  at  the  voice  of  a  too  familiar 
acquaintance.  It  was  then  that 
she  began  seriously  to  count  the 
cost  of  Germaine's  love ;  it  was 
then  also  that  she  measured  her 


capabilities  of  sacrifice,  and  found 
that  they  fell  short  of  the  standard 
required.  Was  Maud  more  des- 
picable than  honest,  or  more 
honest  than  despicable,  because 
she  unreservedly  weighed  herself 
in  the  balance  and  frankly  found 
herself  wanting*?  It  is  true  that 
she  said,  "I  must  give  him  up," 
but  she  said  it  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  tears  were  genuine ; 
and  though  the  lips  that  said  it 
might  possibly  have  been  touched 
one  shade  redder  than  was  their 
nature,  yet  they  really  trembled 
at  the  words.  Despise  her,  you 
who  have  lived  in  comfort  all 
your  days  !  Throw  at  her  the 
biggest  stones  that  you  have 
strength  to  pick  up  and  agility 
to  fling,  all  you  easy-going,  un- 
vexed,  well-lodged,  well-fed  ones 
of  the  earth,  who  have  never  had 
to  take  thought  of  where  the  next 
meal  is  to  come  from !  Very  many 
people  think  themselves  poor  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  could 
enjoy  a  stall  at  the  play  a  great 
deal  oftener  than  they  can  afford 
it,  or  because  they  are  forced  to 
buy  their  books  second-hand,  or 
to  patronise  a  second-rate  dress- 
maker. Many  others  think  they 
know  all  about  poverty  because 
they  have  been  inside  the  houses 
of  the  poor, —  and  this,  by  the 
by,  would  be  about  as  true  as 
saying  that  you  know  exactly 
what  it  is  to  be  drowned  because 
you  have  stood  by  and  seen  some 
one  else  drowning. 

But  the  poverty  which  Maud 
knew  was  not  an  imitation  article : 
it  was  the  real  thing,  with  no 
nonsense  about  it,  and  her  ac- 
quaintance with  it  was  of  the 
most  personal  and  intimate.  One 
wolf  may  be  very  like  another ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  see  a  wolf 
scratching  at  your  neighbour's 
door,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  see  him  walking  in  at  your 
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own  and  making  himself  quite 
comfortable  on  the  hearthstone, 
and  grinning  at  you  from  beside 
the  empty  grate.  Maud  knew  both 
cold  and  hunger,  and  this  is  not 
meant  as  a  figure  of  speech.  She 
had  really  been  faint  from  the 
simple  want  of  sufficient  food,  or 
of  means  to  buy  it, — she  had  really 
been  cold  from  the  simple  want 
of  adequate  clothing;  not  once, 
but  several  times  in  her  life,  she 
had  been  forced  to  go  to  bed 
because  there  were  no  coals  in 
the  house,  and  to  put  her  two 
shawls  over  her  —  yes,  and  the 
hearth-rug  on  the  top  of  them, 
because  her  blankets  were  so  thin 
and  so  few.  It  was  a  poverty 
which,  by  courtesy,  might  per- 
haps be  described  as  genteel,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  could  sting 
and  could  bite  and  could  pinch 
with  the  best  of  sharp-toothed, 
long-clawed  monsters;  and  those 
that  have  been  so  stung  and 
bitten  and  pinched  do  not  easily 
recover  from  their  fright.  Maud 
still  bore  the  scars  of  those  bites 
upon  her,  and  she  feared  another 
encounter  with  the  monster  as  a 
burnt  child  fears  the  fire. 

Considering  that  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  give  up  Germaine, 
it  certainly  was  a  weakness  on 
Maud's  part  to  put  on  that 
amber  silk.  She  began  to  re- 
pent of  her  folly  before  she  had 
done  eating  her  soup ;  and  when 
dessert  was  reached  and  she  felt 
his"  admiring  gaze  still  upon  her, 
she  told  herself  that  the  hour 
of  the  final  explanation  could 
now  not  be  long  delayed. 

It  came  that  very  evening.  Of 
course  it  had  to  happen  some 
time  or  other;  the  game  at  hide- 
and-seek  could  not  go  on  for  ever. 
Maud  could  not  always  be  having 
headaches  and  asking  for  her  tea 
to  be  sent  to  her  room,  nor  could 
she  always  be  watching  round 


corners  and  behind  doors  in  order 
to  escape  Germaine.  It  may  be 
that  to-night  she  had  desperately 
resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  amber  silk  had 
made  Germaine  a  shade  more 
determined  than  usual ;  whatever 
it  was,  he  managed  to  surprise  her 
alone  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms 
after  dinner. 

He  plunged  at  once  into  his 
declaration  ;  he  had  been  too  long 
on  the  watch  to  be  slow  at  taking 
this  chance.  He  told  her  that  he 
adored  her,  and  he  laid  his  heart 
and  his  life  at  her  feet. 

Maud  was  more  taken  aback 
than  she  could  have  supposed  it 
possible.  For  a  minute  or  two 
she  lost  her  head  and  they  stood 
staring  at  each  other — he  looking 
so  resolute,  and  she  looking  so 
disconcerted,  that  any  one  would 
have  supposed  all  the  cleverness 
to  have  been  on  his  side  and  all 
the  simplicity  on  hers.  Then  she 
began  to  recover. 

"It  can't  be,  Lord  Germaine," 
she  said  quickly,  "it  cannot  be 
now,  —  it  would  not  do  at  pre- 
sent,—  your  father  would  never 
allow  it." 

"  I  am  of  age,"  said  Germaine  ; 
"and,  besides,  why  should  my 
father  not  allow  it?" 

"  Under  the  circumstances  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  protest;  and, 
of  course,  you  would  owe  defer- 
ence to  his  wishes." 

"  Under  which  circumstances  ? " 
asked  Germaine. 

"Dear  Lord  Germaine,  these 
unfortunate  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Gullyscoombe,  of 
course."  ("Nothing  but  plain 
speaking  will  do  it,"  she  said 
to  herself.) 

"But  Gullyscoombe  may  come 
right  any  day." 

"But  also  it  may  not." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  agree  to 
wait.  I  could  wait  a  century  if  I 
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had  your  promise,"  and  he  tried  to 
take  her  hand. 

She  put  it  behind  her  back, 
smiling  a  little  nervously.  To 
pledge  herself  to  this  uncertain 
waiting  was  the  very  thing  she 
wished  to  avoid.  Had  she  been 
five  years  younger,  she  might  have 
yielded,  but  she  knew  that  her 
time  was  too  short  for  any  tricks 
of  this  sort. 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Lord  Germaine ; 
it  would  be  unfair  to  you.  You 
will  have  other  duties  now ;  don't 
you  know  what  will  be  expected 
of  you?" 
"What?" 

"  To  retrieve  the  family  fortunes 
by  a  brilliant  marriage,  of  course." 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  bril- 
liant than  a  marriage  with  you," 
said  Germaine,  simply. 

Maud  sighed  in  despair;  this 
simplicity  was  terrible. 

"  But  don't  you  see,"  she  said, 
trying  hard  to  lose  her  temper, 
"  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  You 
will  be  expected  to  marry  some- 
body with  a  much  better  position 
than  I  have,  and  with  a  great  deal 
more  money." 

Germaine  flushed  violently. 
"  You  have  no  right,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  sudden  anger,  and  with 
a  stamp  that  was  something  like 
one  of  Lady  Baby's  petulant 
stamps,  magnified  fourfold, — "  no 
one  has  any  right  to  dispose  of  me 
in  that  way  against  my  will,  or  to 
take  for  granted  that  I  would 
marry  anybody  for  the  sake  of 
money  !  It  is  you  whom  I  want 
to  marry — only  you  alone,  Miss 
Epperton,"  and  he  clasped  his 
hands ;  "  will  you  not  give  me 
your  answer  ? " 

"  Give  him  your  answer,"  a  small 
voice  cried  within  Maud's  heart — 
"  give  him  your  answer,  and  his 
conge  along  with  it,  and  say  good- 
bye to  him  for  evermore." 

This  was  just  what  she  wished 


to  do ;  but  face  to  face  with  him, 
she  discovered  that  she  could  not. 
So  Maud  gave  an  answer,  but  it 
was  evasive  and  temporising ;  it 
meant  nothing,  and  it  committed 
her  to  nothing.  Germaine  listened 
with  an  air  of  extreme  perplexity, 
and  at  the  end  he  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  very  big  and  very  ob- 
stinate. 

"  No,  I  don't  see  it,"  he  said. 

"  One  of  us  two  must  try  and 
be  wise,"  said  Maud ;  "  and  since 
you  will  not  have  the  wisdom  on 
your  side,  it  must  be  on  mine.  To 
consent  to  an  engagement  would 
be  like  hampering  you  with  a 
burden." 

"No,  it  wouldn't,"  said  Ger- 
maine, brightening.  "  I  have 
thought  of  all  that.  Oh,  I  am 
not  quite  so  foolish  as  you  think 
me.  Even  if  the  copper  is  never 
found,  we  won't  have  to  starve 
exactly,  though,  of  course,  Reid 
says  that  we  will  have  to  give  up 
a  lot  of  things — horses  and  so  on," 
— he  heaved  a  tremendous  sigh, — 
"  and,  of  course,  I  shall  have  to 
look  out  for  something  to  do ;  but 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
that.  I  know  lots  of  people ; 
there's  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
wine  trade,  and  another  in  a  big 
City  house.  I  daresay  they  could 
get  me  in,  though,  of  course,  I 
should  like  the  army  best.  I  don't 
mind  working  ;  and  oh,  Miss  Ep- 
perton, dearest,  most  beautiful 
Maud  !  I  should  be  so  proud  to 
work  for  you  !  I  am  game  for 
anything,  and  I  am  very  strong; 
I  would  break  stones  on  the  road  if 
it  would  make  you  more  comfort- 
able. Only,"  he  added,  with  a 
momentary  touch  of  despondency, 
"  I  suppose  I  should  always  break 
them  the  wrong  sizes." 

Maud  turned  away ;  she  was  at 
her  wits'  end.  How  was  she  to 
tell  him  that,  though  he  might  be 
ready  to  become  a  stone-breaker 
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for  her  sake,  she  was  not  at  all 
ready  to  become  a  stone-breaker's 
wife ;  no,  nor  the  wife  of  a  wine 
merchant's  clerk,  or  of  a  poor  lieu- 
tenant? How  was  she  to  make 
him  understand  that,  though  these 
boasts  were  very  brave,  they  were 
also  very  foolish  ?  This  boy  knew 
not  even  the  A  B  0  of  that  dismal 
tale  of  pauperism  which  Maud  had 
conned  and  conned  until  she  knew 
it  too  well.  Had  not  the  lesson 
been  learnt  with  pinched  lips  and 
chattering  teeth,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  most  inferior  quality  of 
tallow-candles  1 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  murmured  ; 
"  it  cannot  be  now." 

"Why  not  now,  Maud?"  he 
pleaded. 

It  thrilled  her  strangely  to  hear 
her  name  thus  spoken  by  him,  and 
yet  she  gladly  seized  on  the  pre- 
text for  anger.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  assume  a  great  deal," 
she  said,  steadying  herself  to  look 
straight  into  his  blazing  eyes,  "  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  very 
confident,  Lord  Germaine.  What 
right  have  you  to  address  me  thus  1 
What  right  have  you  to  suppose 
that  I  return  your  sentiments  ? " 

"  No  right  at  all,"  answered 
Germaine,  without  any  hesitation, 
"  except  what  you  have  given  me." 

"And  what  is  that  1 "  Maud  felt 
an  uneasy  surprise  ;  she  had  ex- 
pected him  to  plunge  headlong  into 
an  ocean  of  humble  protestations. 
His  next  words  surprised  her  still 
more. 

"  I  know  quite  well  that  I  am 
not  near  good  enough  for  you,"  he 
began,  with  almost  as  much  con- 
fidence as  humility;  "but  then, 
you  see,  I  don't  think  any  man  in 
the  world  is  that ;  and  since  some 
man  must  win  you,  why  should 
not  .1  as  well  as  any  other  ?  It 
took  me  a  very  long  time,  I  assure 
you,  before  I  could  trust  myself  to 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  my  being 


so  clumsy  and  so  ignorant,  you 
really  were  good  enough  to  care 
for  me  a  little." 

"  Lord  Germaine  !  "  cried  Maud, 
turning  rather  pale  as  she  faced  him. 
"  Are  you  angry  1     I  suppose  I 
am  putting  it  awkwardly." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? — what  has 
made  you  think  that  I — care  for 
you?" 

"  What  has  made  me  think  it  ? " 
repeated  Germaine  slowly,  though 
he  did  not  look  a  bit  disconcerted. 
"  Why,  dozens  and  dozens  of  things. 
All  the  times  that  you  have  al- 
lowed me  to  help  you,  and  all  the 
walks  you  have  allowed  me  to  take 
with  you,  and  all  the  things  you 
have  allowed  me  to  say;  and — and 
the  way  in  which  you  have  some- 
times looked  at  me,"  added  Ger- 
maine, with  one  of  his  deepest 
schoolgirl  blushes  and  his  most 
resolute  giant  -  manner.  "  You 
would  never  have  allowed  me  to 
be  with  you  so  much  if  you  had 
not  cared  for  me  a  little ;  because, 
don't  you  see,  that  would  have 
been  giving  me  false  hopes,"  he 
said  earnestly,  "  and  to  give  me 
false  hopes  would  have  been  cruel." 
"But  how  could  I  guess  that 
you  had  any  hopes  ? "  cried  Maud, 
in  despair. 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  broad 
smile  of  confidence.  "  You  are  a 
great  deal  too  clever  not  to  have 
guessed  that." 

"  And  supposing  I  tell  you  now 
that  your  hopes  were  groundless 
all  along." 

"  You  will  not  tell  me  that,  be- 
cause it  would  be  the  same  as  tell- 
ing me  that  you  have  made  a  fool 
of  me  all  along." 

"  And  supposing  I  have  made  a 
fool  of  you  ? "  she  said,  recklessly. 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  too  good 
to  have  done  that." 

Maud  wrung  her  hands  till  they 
ached.  "  This  faith,  this  terrible 
faith  !  "  she  muttered  to  herself. 
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"  Have  you  never  heard  of  men 
being  made  fools  of  by  women, 
Lord  Germaine?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have,"  said  Germaine, 
promptly ;  "  but  it  is  the  wicked 
women  that  do  that,  not  the  good 
ones.  There  was  Adam's  wife,  for 
instance,  the  fisher-girl  :  we  talked 
about  her  the  other  day." 

"  Lord  Germaine,"  said  Maud, 
suddenly,  "I  am  as  bad  as  that 
fisher-girl.  I  am  not  to  be  trusted, 
believe  me."  And  then  she  laughed 
aloud.  "  Of  course  you  can't  be- 
lieve me  if  I  am  not  to  be  trusted ; 
but  what  I  want  you  to  understand 
is,  that  it  was  a  mistake,  I  mean 

when  you  think  that  I when 

you  took  my  friendship  for  any- 
thing warmer " 

Germaine  looked  startled,  but 
he  stood  his  ground.  "  No,  no, 
no,  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  can't 
be — it  was  all  too  clear  ;  you  can- 
not have  been  playing  with  me. 
Swear  it !  "  he  cried  suddenly  ; 
"  swear  that  it  was  all  a  comedy, 
and  that  I  am  nothing  to  you  !  " 

Maud  tried  to  meet  his  eyes  and 
failed ;  tried  to  open  her  lips  and 
failed  again.  All  her  will  was 
bent  upon  saying  the  words,  and 
yet  they  would  not  be  spoken. 

"  Swear  it ! "  said  Germaine 
again.  "  Swear  it !  "  and  he  took 
her  hands. 

Then  her  white  eyelids  were 
slowly  raised,  with  that  exquisite 
languor,  that  slowly  dawning  bril- 
liancy of  the  eye  beneath,  that  had 
driven  so  many  ineligible  suitors 
half  out  of  their  senses.  Maud 
was  not  thinking  of  the  eyelash 
trick  then,  but  she  had  never  ac- 
complished it  more  effectually.  For 
a  few  seconds'  space  they  looked 
at  each  other  full,  and  there  was 
hunger  and  yearning,  not  only  on 
his  face  but  also  on  hers,  and  the 
difference  only  was  that  to  her 
yearning  there  was  a  measure  and 
to  his  there  was  not.  She  had  not 


gazed  for  half  a  minute  when  she 
saw  the  danger,  saw  the  abyss  at 
her  feet,  into  which  his  breathless 
ardour  had  all  but  carried  her, 
sweeping  her  off  the  firm  ground 
of  worldly  wisdom.  Let  her  hands 
rest  but  one  minute  longer  in  his, 
and  she  knew  that  their  lips  also 
would  have  met ;  let  this  dangerous 
pause  endure  for  one  second  more, 
and  the  only  words  then  fit  to  end 
it  would  be  words  of  tenderest  im- 
port, oaths  which  it  would  be  so 
hard  to  break,  yet  so  expedient. 

It  was  for  fear  of  being  the 
first  to  speak  those  words  that, 
with  a  faint  cry,  Maud  wrenched 
away  her  hands — and  hiding  her 
face,  flew  from  the  room.  She 
paused  only  when  she  was  in  the 
harbour  of  her  own  apartment, 
to  which  she  had  flown  so  often 
lately.  So  the  dreaded  end  had 
come  at  last !  Ah,  that  unlucky 
amber  silk  ! 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  away,"  she 
said;  and  she  began  feverishly  to 
collect  the  trifles  on  the  table,  as 
though  for  instant  departure. 
She  felt  that  after  to-day  her  tac- 
tics of  evasion  were  played  out. 
After  to-day  she  could  not  fail  to 
mistrust  herself  very  gravely.  If 
she  stayed  here  longer,  one  of  two 
things  would  happen ;  either  she 
would  tell  Germaine  that  she  loved 
him,  or  she  would  tell  him  that 
she  did  not  love  him.  To  do  the 
first  would  be  to  abandon  herself 
voluntarily,  and  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  to  the  claws  of  that 
familiar  wolf  which  she  had  with 
such  varying  success  been  artfully 
dodging  all  her  life ;  to  do  the 
second  would  be  to  brand  herself 
in  his  eyes  as  the  heartless  co- 
quette of  whom  he  had  so  slighting- 
ly spoken.  She  dreaded  this  with 
a  dread  that  was  to  herself  almost 
incredible.  He  should  be  thrown 
over,  yes — but  thrown  over  so 
gently  as  not  to  disarrange  one 
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petal  of  that  beautiful  flower  of 
love  which  grew  in  his  heart. 

A  man  of  more  experience  would 
have  simplified  the  matter  by  re- 
tiring voluntarily  for  the  present, 
with  some  graceful  phrase  upon 
his  lips  about  renouncing  the 
woman  he  loved  rather  than  ask- 
ing her  to  share  his  ruined  for- 
tunes. That  is  what  a  man  of 
common-sense  and  common  honour 
would  have  done ;  but  Germaine 
was  not  a  man  of  common-sense, 
and  his  honour  was  of  so  uncom- 
mon and  quixotical  a  type,  that  if 
any  one  had  suggested  to  him  the 
possibility  of  Miss  Epperton  find- 
ing him  more  acceptable  with  his 
money  than  without  it,  he  would 
certainly  have  called  the  remark 
sacrilegious,  and  the  person  who 
made  it  a  blasphemer.  She  was 
to  him  too  much  of  a  goddess  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  ordinary 
standards  of  humanity.  His  atti- 
tude to-day  had  altogether  rather 
surprised  Maud,  and  it  had  in- 
finitely complicated  the  position. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
flight,  and  this  time  she  could  not 
afford  to  be  very  nice  in  her 
choice  of  a  refuge ;  there  was  only 
Brackton. 

Nolesworth,  indeed,  might  have 
been  open  to  her,  for  the  general 
invitation  which  Maud  had  al- 
ready manosuvred  out  of  Lady 
Euphrosyne  might  easily  have 
been  shaped  into  a  particular 
one,  but  Nolesworth  was  not  far 
enough  off.  Aunt  Sophy,  besides, 
would  be  a  better  card  to  play  at 
this  moment  than  Lady  Euphro- 
syne. An  aunt,  particularly  at  so 
safe  a  distance,  might  very  easily 
be  supposed  to  require  her  niece's 
presence,  and  there  were  surely 
pretexts  enough  for  making  the 
summons  sudden  and  peremptory, 
and  thus  saving  the  abruptly  de- 
parting niece  from  all  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  those  pro- 


verbial rats  that  are  so  prone  to 
scuttle  out  of  sinking  ships. 

Maud  packed  her  boxes  that 
night,  quite  determined  to  leave 
next  day,  yet  only  half  determined, 
or  rather  continually  altering  her 
determination,  as  to  what  her  pre- 
text of  departure  should  be.  It 
was  just  possible  that  she  might 
not  have  to  go  beyond  ingenious 
evasion  and  some  vague  state- 
ments about  a  letter  received ;  but 
of  course  so  much  depended  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
and  to  that  she  finally  decided 
to  trust. 

When  next  morning  came,  her 
hopes  as  to  vague  statements 
being  sufficient  were  very  speedily 
baffled.  The  interest  and  sym- 
pathy of  her  hosts  was  a  great 
deal  too  earnest  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  so  indefinite.  Her 
aunt  wanted  her?  She  really 
must  go  that  very  day  ?  What 
did  her  aunt  want  her  for  ?  They 
hoped  she  had  had  no  bad  news  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  her  aunt 
was  ill? 

"Yes,  she  is  ill  — that  is  to 
say,  she  is  not  very  well,"  said 
Maud,  gulping  down  a  mouthful 
of  tea.  She  was  in  a  corner,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Ger- 
maine's  distressed  gaze  was  upon 
her;  oh,  how  she  wished  at  that 
moment  that  it  could  have  been 
done  without  a  fib !  But  it 
couldn't.  In  order  that  he  should 
think  her  quite  sincere,  it  was 
necessary  to  tell  just  one  more 
lie.  The  lie  once  spoken,  Maud 
still  clung  to  the  hope  that  at 
least  her  invention  would  not  be 
taxed  in  elaborating  her  first  gen- 
eral statement ;  but  here  she  had 
reckoned  without  Germaine,  who 
always  liked  a  literal  account  of 
things,  and  whose  deep  concern 
with  her  suffering  relative  became, 
as  breakfast  advanced,  almost 
oppressive.  He  wanted  to  know 
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what  she  was  suffering  from  ;  and 
when  Maud  said  something  eva- 
sive about  attacks  to  which  her 
aunt  was  occasionally  subject,  he 
was  not  satisfied  yet.  "There 
are  so  many  different  sorts  of 
attacks,"  he  persisted. 

"These  are  nervous  attacks," 
said  Maud,  hurriedly.  It  happen- 
ed to  be  true  that  on  the  occasion 
of  some  furniture  being  seized  for 
debt,  Aunt  Sophy  had  had  an 
attack  of  the  nerves.  "He  will 
drive  me  to  detail  all  the  symptoms 
presently,  at  the  thorough-going 
rate  he  does  things,"  added  Maud 
to  herself.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
attempted  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. Germaine  pressed  for  more 
information;  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  best  advice  had  been 
procured  for  her  aunt  ?  Whether 
Miss  Epperton  would  have  to  sit 
up  at  night  1  How  long  the  last 
attack  had  lasted?  Whether  she 
would  not  find  it  advisable  to  take 
her  aunt  somewhere  for  change  of 
air  ?  He  remembered  that  when 
his  sister  Catherine  had  had  a 


nervous  attack  after  poor  George's 
death,  she  had  not  rallied  until  she 
had  been  moved  to  Brighton ;  and 
he  also  remembered  that  she  had 
lived  on  nothing  but  champagne 
and  hothouse  grapes  for  weeks. 
He  hoped  Miss  Epperton  would 
give  her  aunt  plenty  of  champagne 
and  hothouse  grapes. 

"  I  think  that  will  have  to  be 
dispensed  with,"  said  Maud,  grave- 
ly. "My  poor  old  aunt's  income 
would  not  go  far  towards  cham- 
pagne or  baskets  of  grapes."  It 
was  not  without  motive  that  Maud 
put  in  this  side-shot.  The  impres- 
sion she  wanted  to  leave  behind 
her  was  to  be  one  of  as  great  un- 
selfishness as  possible,  and  this 
could  best  be  done  by  placing  her 
poor  old  aunt  in  the  light  of  an 
unattractive  pauper. 

But  even  the  cleverest  of  all  clev- 
er combinations  sometimes  fails ; 
and  how  could  Maud,  with  all  her 
ingenuity,  know  that  one  single 
little  remark  dropped  about  hot- 
house grapes  was  going  to  lead  to 
such  serious  ultimate  results  ? 


CHAPTER   XXIII. A   BASKET    OP    GRAPES. 


"  How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing  ! 


From   the   Lady   FRANCES  BEVAN  to 

Miss   EPPERTON,   care  of  the   Lady 

Euphrosyne   Wyndhurst,  Grosvenor 
Crescent,  London,  W. 

"  DEAREST  MAUD, — We  have  at 
last  made  up  our  minds.  It  is 
rather  terrible  to  be  sure,  but  I 
think  that  even  a  terrible  thing  is 
more  bearable  than  dangling  on 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  two  months.  Maud,  we  are 
going  to  leave  Kippendale,  and 
we  are  going  to  emigrate  to — no, 
you  will  never  guess  if  you  try  till 
to-morrow,  so  I  had  better  plump 
it  out  at  once — we  are  going  to 
emigrate  to  Gullyscoombe  !  It  was 


Mr  Reid  who  first  started  the 
idea,  not  about  going  to  Gullys- 
coombe, but  about  leaving  Kip- 
pendale. I  think  he  has  been 
working  up  to  it  for  a  long  time 
past.  First  he  insisted  upon  one 
footman  being  discharged,  and 
then  the  other ;  then  he  pounced 
upon  the  stables,  and  very  nearly 
cleared  them  out, — oh,  Maud,  and 
the  kennels  are  empty  too  ! — those 
were  terrible  days  !  And  after 
that  he  began  to  talk  about  gar- 
deners being  so  expensive,  and 
about  its  being  an  extravagance 
to  have  hothouses ;  and  at  last 
papa  lost  patience,  and  asked  him 
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whether  he  did  not  think  it  an 
extravagance  to  have  a  roof  over 
one's  head  at   all  1  and  Mr    Reid 
looked  very  grave,   and  answered 
that   such  a   roof   as  Kippendale 
was    undoubtedly    more   than   we 
should  be  able  to  afford  for  very 
long,  more  especially  if  papa  would 
insist  on  forgetting  that  charity 
begins   at   home.       Of   course   he 
meant  that  last  £50  which  papa 
had    sent    to    the    poor    foreman 
with  the  fifteen  children.     I  wish 
you    could   have    seen    Mr    Reid 
when  he  found  this  out.     I  didn't 
think    anybody   ever  could  be  so 
red  in  the  face  without  exploding  ; 
and  as  for  his  hair,  I  thought  it 
would  fly  straight  off  his  head  like 
dandelion  fluff.     Well,  on  the  day 
I  am  telling  you  of,   papa   came 
home  looking  quite  perplexed,  and 
he  called  us  all  together,  and  we 
had  a  discussion.     We  very  soon 
came   to   the  conclusion  that  we 
had    better   go    away  somewhere, 
just  for  a  time,   you   know,  until 
the    copper    is     found,  —  for,    of 
course,    we    all  firmly   believe   in 
Swan's   copper,  and   I    hope   you 
do  too.      The  worst   is  that  the 
looking  for  it  costs  such  a  lot  of 
money.      I   never   knew  that  en- 
gineers were  such  expensive  things 
until  Mr  Reid  told  me  so.     Mr 
Reid  is  a  very  provoking  person 
to  talk  to.     That  same  day,  when 
he  was  telling  me  about  the  en- 
gineers,  he   laughed  in  the  most 
unpleasant  manner,  and  only  be- 
cause   I    suggested    to    him    that 
surely  it  would  be  much  cheaper, 
instead  of  paying  engineers'  bills, 
to  look  for  the  copper  with  the 
divining-rod.       '  Hazel  and  thorn- 
bushes  grow  everywhere,'  I   said, 
'  and  all  one  would  require  would 
be  a  pen-knife ' — '  And  the  virtue,' 
he  finished,  with   a  horribly  sar- 
castic   smile.       I    am    afraid    he 
doesn't  think  much  of  the  divin- 
ing-rod ;  but  I  have  read  up  all 
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about  it,  and  I  believe  in  it  almost 
as  firmly  as  I  do  in  Swan's  copper. 
But  I  am  getting  off  the  history 
of  that  evening.  After  we  had 
settled  that  we  must  go,  the  next 
question  was  where  to  go  to ;  and 
we  all  had  different  ideas.  I  sug- 
gested Normandy  or  Brittany,  for 
that  is  where  people  in  novels  al- 
ways go  to  when  they  are  ruined ; 
but  papa  said  he  had  forgotten  all 
his  French,  and  was  not  going  to 
begin  over  again.  Nicky  suggested 
London  lodgings,  but  at  that  we 
all  struck.  Germaine  suggested 
nothing  at  all,  —  I  don't  know 
what  has  happened  to  Germaine, 
he  doesn't  seem  to  care  what  is 
going  on, — but  we  others  went  on 
arguing  and  discussing.  We  were 
quite  agreed  that  wherever  we 
went  to,  it  must  be  to  a  smaller 
house,  and  to  live  on  a  smaller 
scale,  so  that  we  should  be  able  to 
spend  every  spare  penny  on  the 
copper-hunt ;  but  somehow  we 
didn't  seem  to  be  getting  much 
beyond  this  point,  when  suddenly 
I  had  an  idea.  This/  time,  I  dare- 
say, you  will  guess  what  the  idea 
was — it  was  the  divining-rod.  You 
know  that  I  had  been  thinking  of 
the  divining-rod  a  good  deal  lately, 
and  wondering  how  we  could  hit 
upon  somebody  who  had  the  power ; 
and  now  it  all  at  once  occurred  to 
me  that  there  really  was  no  reason 
at  all  why  that  person  should  not 
be  one  of  ourselves ;  nobody  can 
tell  until  they  have  tried,  and 
fancy  what  an  ideal  end  to  all 
our  troubles  it  would  be  if  Agnes 
or  Kate  or  I  were  to  strike  the 
hidden  vein  !  It  would  be  almost 
as  good  as  the  third  volume  of  a 
novel. 

"  My  proposal  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with  consternation,  then 
with  jeers ;  but  when  they  had 
done  jeering  they  began  to  argue. 
One  by  one  they  came  over  to  my 
side.  Kate  was  the  first  who 
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knocked  under,  I  think  she  rather 
enjoys  the  idea  of  the  melancholy 
rocks  and  the  waves  and  the  sea- 
gulls ;  then  Nicky  got  the  length 
of  acknowledging  that  Gullys- 
coombe  was  the  only  place  for 
which  we  should  not  have  to  pay 
rent ;  then  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  papa  that  if  he  were  down  there 
he  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  bullying  the  engineers. 
The  argument  lasted  till  deep  into 
the  night,  but  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is  that  we  are  going  to 
Gullyscoombe.  It  seems  that  the 
house  there  is  in  quite  a  decent 
state  of  repair,  and  big  enough  to 
hold  us,  even  without  turning  out 
Captain  John's  widow  and  family. 
In  fact,  so  many  advantages  have 
been  discovered  about  the  plan, 
that  I  am  afraid  they  all  have 
lost  sight  of  the  original  idea  of 
the  thing;  but  I  have  not.  In 
my  eyes  it  is  still  the  divining-rod 
which  is  acting  finger  of  Provi- 
dence; and  having  once  pointed 
out  Gullyscoombe,  surely  it  will 
not  be  so  shabby  as  to  stop  short 
there  ! 

"  Good-bye,  dearest  Maud.  It 
is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  here 
much  longer,  for  we  want  to  get 
settled  before  winter." 

This  letter  bore  a  date  early  in 
September,  and  by  it  it  will  be 
seen  that  though  Lord  Kippendale 
and  his  family  had  struggled  hard 
against  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  actual  ruin,  yet  when  they 
gave  in  they  gave  in  thoroughly, 
and  had  begun,  in  a  rather  head- 
long fashion,  to  fit  themselves  to 
their  new  position.  Economy  has 
a  great  many  different  forms,  and 
can  be  practised  on  a  great  many 
different  scales.  A  sultan  econo- 
mises by  reducing  his  four  hun- 
dred wives  to  two  hundred ;  a 
London  lady  economises  by  giving 
up  her  carriage  ;  and  a  curate's  wife 


does  so  by  scrimping  the  lard 
in  the  frying  or  the  flounces  on 
her  gown. 

Lady  Baby,  like  others,  had  her 
own  way,  but  it  was  of  doubtful 
efficacy.  The  first  thing  she  did, 
in  the  days  when  Mr  Reid  began 
to  talk  of  economy,  was  to  give 
away  all  the  silk  dresses  which 
hung  in  her  wardrobe.  It  was  to 
the  housemaids  and  kitchen-maids 
that  she  gave  them,  most  of  whom 
were  on  the  point  of  departure, 
and  who  accepted  the  gifts  with 
amazed  gratitude.  What  use  a 
pale  pink  satin  dinner-dress  would 
be  to  Jemima,  the  scullery- maid, 
might  be  an  open  question  ;  but 
Lady  Baby  only  sat  down  to  reflect 
when  her  wardrobe  was  empty, 
and  though  it  then  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  parted  with  the  last 
silk  dresses  that  she  was  likely  to 
possess  for  a  good  long  time,  yet 
she  consoled  herself  with  a  con- 
viction that  she  was  in  a  general 
sort  of  a  way  adapting  herself  to 
her  new  circumstances.  The  next 
step  was  to  make  up  her  mind  that 
the  household  accounts  must  in 
future  be  strictly  kept.  Conse- 
quently she  wrote  to  Howell  & 
James,  giving  them  carte-blanche 
to  send  her  a  "good,  stout,  ser- 
viceable, leather  -  bound  account- 
book."  Leather,  of  course,  was 
more  durable  than  linen ;  and 
Russia  leather,  she  had  always 
heard,  was  the  best  sort  of  leather, 
therefore  the  book  was  ordered  of 
Russia.  Being  in  a  great  hurry 
to  commence  her  new  economies, 
the  order  was  sent  telegraphically ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  give 
the  details  in  a  single  message, 
the  telegram  had  to  be  doubled. 
Howell  &  James  telegraphed 
back  (at  her  expense)  that  a  book 
of  that  description  was  not  in 
stock,  but  had  been  instantly 
ordered  and  intrusted  to  the  most 
exquisite  workmen.  The  exquisite 
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volume  arrived  in  time,  very  ex- 
quisite and  tremendously  expen- 
sive ;  but  then  it  was  the  first 
step  towards  economy.  Lady 
Baby  spent  several  hours  every 
day  over  it,  at  least  she  did  so  at 
first ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
after  a  week  the  entries  ran  some- 
thing as  follows  : — 


Lucifer  matches 
Washing  soda 
Lost  account  of 


£0     4     6| 

0     0     91 

11     0     0' 


All  the  same,  the  Russia  leather 
book  was  a  great  help  in  those 
days  ;  for  Lady  Baby  had  accepted 
her  position  with  a  sort  of  grim 
fervour  that  was  almost  enthusi- 
asm. If  she  was  to  be  penniless, 
she  would  be  so  ostentatiously ; 
she  did  not  mean  to  hang  her  head 
about  that  or  about  anything  else. 
She  was  going  to  be  very  brave. 

And  courage  was  needed  in  those 
days,  and  was  needed  every  day 
more  as  the  slow  time  crept  on 
and  no  good  news  came  from 
Gullyscoombe.  It  was  Mr  Reid 
on  whom  this  strain  of  incertitude 
seemed  to  tell  the  most  heavily. 
He  had  long  ago  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Lord  Kippendale  was 
by  far  the  most  maddening  client 
that  ever  an  unhappy  man  of 
business  was  inflicted  with.  It  was 
not  only  his  attitude  towards  the 
Gully scoombe  miners  which  Mr 
Reid  objected  to,  it  was  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  engineers  as  well. 
Three  or  four  of  them  had  been 
turned  off  in  succession ;  for  Lord 
Kippendale,  convinced  that  noth- 
ing but  blundering  and  ignorance 
were  at  the  bottom  of  this  long 
delay,  was  a  great  deal  too  im- 
patient to  get  on  to  the  next 
thing,  which  in  this  case  happened 
to  be  the  next  engineer,  to  pay 
any  heed  to  Mr  Reid's  most 
strenuous  protestations.  The  baf- 
fled engineers  retired  chafing,  and 
presently  sent  in  bills,  the  length 


of  which  might  have  led  one  to 
suppose  that  they  were  intended 
as  healing  plasters  for  wounded 
feelings.  In  this  way,  therefore, 
it  was  contrived  that  a  search, 
which  in  itself  was  very  expensive, 
was  rendered  about  four  times  as 
expensive  as  was  strictly  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  was  after  this  had 
gone  on  for  a  little  time  that  Mr 
Reid  spoke  out  plainly  and  told 
Lord  Kippendale  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  dig  very 
many  more  holes  in  the  ground 
to  stuff  his  money  into.  He  also 
said  various  other  things,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  resolution  announced 
to  Miss  Epperton  in  Lady  Baby's 
letter. 

What  Lady  Baby  said  about 
Germaine  having  shown  no  interest 
in  this  discussion  was  true  enough. 
A  good  deal  had  happened  to  Ger- 
maine within  the  last  six  weeks, 
brief  though  the  narrative  of  the 
following  events  may  appear. 

It  was  a  couple  of  days  after 
Miss  Epperton's  departure  that 
Germaine,  turning  away  from  the 
door  of  Mr  Reid's  office,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  his  father, 
happened  to  find  himself  straight 
opposite  a  fruiterer's  shop.  He 
stood  still  on  the  instant,  fascin- 
ated by  the  sight  of  a  pile  of  hot- 
house grapes,  the  first  he  had  seen 
that  year,  for  the  Kippendale 
grapes  were  not  quite  ripe.  Hot- 
house grapes  had  been  in  his 
thoughts  more  than  once  during 
the  last  days.  The  pictures  which 
had  haunted  him  of  his  goddess 
smoothing  pillows  and  stirring 
medicines  had  occasionally  been 
mixed  up  with  visions  of  the  hot- 
house grapes  and  the  champagne 
which  Miss  Epperton's  aunt  was 
not  able  to  afford,  but  which  he 
was  quite  sure  she  would  require 
after  her  nervous  attack.  He  did 
not  quite  see  his  way  to  presenting 
Miss  Epperton's  aunt  with  a  dozen 
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of  Cliquot;  but  no  one  would 
scruple  to  accept  a  basket  of  hot- 
house fruit. 

Evidently  it  was  Providence 
which  had  thrown  these  grapes 
on  his  path,  and  that  very  same 
evening  the  basket  went  off,  ac- 
companied by  a  short  note,  and 
addressed  to  Miss  Epperton,  93 
Smithy  Street,  Brackton. 

A  few  days  later  he  received 
the  following  reply  : — 

"93  SMITHY  STREET, 
"BRACKTON. 

"  Miss  Sophia  Epperton  presents 
her  compliments  to  Lord  Germaine. 
The  grapes  are  being  returned  to 
him  to-night  by  rail.  It  is  all  a 
mistake ;  she  has  not  been  ill,  and 
if  she  had,  grapes  would  probably 
have  made  her  worse,  as  fresh  fruit 
of  any  sort  disagrees  with  her. 
Miss  Sophia  Epperton  begs  to 
state  that  it  is  not  her  fault  if  she 
read  the  letter;  people  who  address 
themselves  to  her  niece  should  be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
junior  and  the  senior  Miss  Epper- 
ton, otherwise  it  is  their  own  look- 
out. Miss  Sophia  Epperton  has 
put  Lord  Germaine's  letter  into 
the  fire,  as  the  importance  of  its 
contents  did  not  seem  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  a  penny  stamp. 
The  younger  Miss  Epperton,  hav- 
ing unexpectedly  favoured  this 
poor  roof  for  two  nights,  has  now 
gone  to  London  to  rejoin  her  new 
patroness,  Lady  Euphrosyne  — 
Something ;  but  Miss  Epperton 
senior  has  to  confess  that  her  mem- 
ory is  quite  unequal  to  grasping 
the  handles  attached  to  the  names 
of  Miss  Epperton  junior's  friends." 

Fortunately  for  Germaine  he 
was  alone  in  the  library  when  the 
above  curious  composition  came 
to  his  hands.  After  he  had  read 
it  once,  standing  by  one  of  the 
windows,  he  took  it  to  the  next 


window  and  read  it  again ;  and  he 
read  it  after  that  by  each  of  the 
windows  in  turn — as  if  with  a  sort 
of  conviction  that  the  right  light 
had  not  yet  fallen  on  its  contents. 
Then  he  sat  down  in  his  father's 
big  arm-chair,  and  remained  there 
for  half  an  hour,  staring  hard  at 
the  letter  and  pulling  bits  of 
fringe  off  the  table-cloth  near  him. 
At  the  end  of  that  half-hour  he 
did  the  only  thing  which,  being 
Germaine,  he  could  do;  he  went 
to  the  writing-table  and  wrote 
direct  to  Maud,  asking  her  point- 
blank  for  an  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  He  went  straight  into 
the  letter,  without  any  "  Dear 
Miss  Epperton"  to  start  with. 

"I  have  just  heard  from  your 
aunt,"  he  wrote.  "I  had  sent 
her  a  basket  of  grapes,  and  she 
writes  to  acknowledge  them.  She 
has  not  been  ill,  and  has  had  no 
attack.  You  were  not  sent  for  to 
nurse  her.  Did  you  invent  it  all  ? 
I  don't  understand ;  please  ex- 
plain. GERMAINE." 

This  note  came  to  Maud's  hands 
next  day  in  London.  It  was  the 
day  after  the  long-deferred  ball, 
for  the  sake  of  which  Lady  Eu- 
phrosyne, finding  no  more  work  to 
be  done  in  the  North,  had  hastened 
back  to  London  just  as  the  season 
was  drawing  its  last  gasp.  For 
Maud  the  ball  had  been  rather  a 
success,  something  like  a  solitary 
summer-day  coming  in  late  autumn. 
Many  of  the  new  London  beauties 
had  already  left  town,  and  Miss 
Epperton,  appearing  again  after  so 
long  a  retirement,  naturally  found 
herself  prized  in  proportion  to 
having  made  herself  precious.  She 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  over- 
value her  triumph,  but  for  the 
moment  it  had  put  her  into  a 
hopeful  humour,  and  made  it  seem 
easier  to  forget  Germaine.  Ah, 
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it  was  so  much  easier  to  renounce 
him  when  the  gaze  of  those  big, 
blue,  childish  eyes  was  not  upon 
her! 

His  note  startled  her ;  it  was  so 
short  and  straightforward.  It  irri- 
tated her  as  well ;  she  always  felt 
provoked  with  him  when  he  got 
into  what  she  called  his  "literal 
frame  of  mind."  After  all,  she 
could  not  have  her  eyes  every- 
where. It  was  mortifying,  it  was 
ridiculous ;  her  neat  little  plan 
was  exposed  now  beyond  remedy. 
"  So  be  it,  then,"  she  thought,  with 
a  sudden  reckless  defiance ;  "let 
him  have  the  truth,  and  let  him 
have  it  bare,  since  bare  truth  is 
all  he  cares  for.  Better,  perhaps, 
and  simpler  certainly,  that  the 
whole  thing  be  cut  short  at  one 
stroke."  And  on  the  instant  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows, 
unconsciously  imitating  the  style 
of  his  note  : — 

"  You  have  guessed  right ;  I 
did  invent  it  all.  My  aunt  has 
not  been  ill.  I  was  not  sent  for. 
It  was  you  who  drove  me  to  it; 
it  was  to  save  you  from  '  scenes ' 
that  I  did  it.  It  was  a  lie,  if  you 
will;  but  the  colour  of  the  lie,  I 
think  you  will  agree,  was  white. 
"  MAUD  EPPERTON." 


The  moment  the  letter  was  gone 
Maud  felt  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake.  Once  more  she  had  acted 
on  one  of  those  impulses  which  she 
was  always  flattering  herself  were 
dead  for  ever,  and  which  yet  had 
such  an  awkward  habit  of  reviving 
at  odd  moments.  After  the  long 
strain  of  incertitude,  she  had  felt 
as  though  to  decide  the  question 
out  of  all  power  of  reversal  would 
be  a  relief.  But  having  decided 
it,  she  wished  the  incertitude  back 
again.  "  Bah  !  "  she  said,  after  a 
short  reflection,  "  I  should  have 
had  to  break  with  him  sooner  or 
later,  only  that  I  would  rather 
have  waited  until  Mr  Christopher 
Swan's  copper  was  proved  to  be  a 
myth ;  but  after  all,  there  is  no 
great  harm  done.  Even  if  they 
find  the  copper  to-morrow,  and 
m'y  blue-eyed  slave  becomes  once 
more  eligible,  it  can  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  smiling  long  enough  and 
sweetly  enough  in  order  to  bring 
him  back  to  my  feet.  All  the 
same,  I  wish  I  had  not  sent  the 
letter.  I  suppose  he  will  answer 
me  with  bitter  reproaches — eight 
pages  of  them,  most  likely — in  a 
copy  -  book  hand.  Heavens  !  quel 
ennui ! " 

But  the  days  passed,  and  no 
other  letter  came  from  Germaine. 
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ELIZABETH   OF  VALOIS  AND   THE  TRAGEDY   OF  DON   CARLOS. 


OUR  last  number  contained  the  re- 
cord of  a  night  of  brilliant  festivi- 
ties, but  here  commences  the  dark 
tragedy — the  gloomiest  episode  in 
the  history  of  Spain,  the  land  of  ro- 
mance, dark  legend,  and  mournful 
song.  Now  a  shadow  was  to  be 
cast  over  the  Queen's  young  life 
from  which  it  never  was  to  be 
lifted,  and  which  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  has  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  her  fame.  For  some  time  past 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  the  marriage  of 
Don  Carlos  with  Anne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
This  was  purely  a  political  question, 
and  where  there  is  no  affection 
on  either  side,  and  the  interest  is 
simply  dynastic,  marriage  arrange- 
ments are  not  quickly  concluded, 
much  more  so  when  all  the  feelings 
of  one  party  are  centred  on  another 
object.  Don  Carlos  did  all  in  his 
power  to  thwart  the  negotiations  ; 
and  while  doing  so,  he  did  not  care 
to  conceal  the  twofold  passions 
which  were  raging  in  his  bosom, — 
the  love  which  he  bore  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  hatred  he  bore  to 
his  father,  who,  he  felt,  had  robbed 
him  of  so  much  love  and  loveliness. 
Don  Carlos  was  not  the  insuffer- 
able being  he  has  been  painted  by 
his  enemies,  nor  had  he  the  prince- 
ly chivalrous  nature  of  his  glorious 
grandsire ;  while  the  virtues  and 
merits  with  which  he  was  endowed 
by  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  Isa- 
bella were  entirely  wanting.  He 
was  violent,  ambitious,  unruly, 
without  any  filial  affection,  but  he 
was  the  victim  of  misdirected  edu- 
cation. Charles  V.,  after  his  grand- 
son passed  some  time  with  the 
Emperor  at  Valladolid  and  Yuste, 
had  no  mean  opinion  of  his  merits. 
He  was  generous  and  charitable, 


asking  always  "  Who  would  give 
if  princes  did  not  ?"  and  he  was 
much  loved  by  all  those  who  were 
attached  to  his  service  ;  but  his 
persistency  of  nature — the  obstin- 
acy with  which  he  held  to  his 
own  opinions,  however  satisfactory 
on  occasion,  when  the  views  he 
held  were  noble  and  honourable — 
was  fraught  with  danger  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  for  he 
would  listen  to  no  reason  and 
brooked  no  control.  He  might 
have  become  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances a  worthy  representative 
of  his  illustrious  grandsire.  "The 
free-will  of  the  parent  is  the  des- 
tiny of  the  child ; "  and  the  free- 
will of  the  parent  in  his  case  had 
been  fraught  with  evil  to  the  son. 
Nor  had  he  a  mother  to  cherish, 
guide,  and  plead  for  him.  She 
who  had  now  replaced  the  mother 
carefully  concealed  any  mark  of 
interest  in  him.  His  qualities  of 
frankness  and  generosity  gained 
him  many  "  summer  friends,"  but 
these  were  of  little  avail  in  the 
winter  of  his  sorrows.  His  very 
frankness  of  nature  was  against 
him ;  he  had  no  concealments,  or 
power  of  self-restraint.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  publicly  avowed  his 
hatred  of  his  father,  and  he  ex- 
tended his  aversion  to  the  large 
circle  of  the  King's  courtiers — in 
fact,  to  the  majority  of  the  Court. 
Thus,  when  the  crisis  of  his  fate 
arrived,  he  had  not  one  friend  on 
whom  he  could  rely ;  and  when 

"  The    Sovereign    frowned,    the    train 

of  State 
Watched  the  keen  glance,  and  marked 

the  signs  to  hate," — 

there  were  then  none  to  plead  for 
him.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
palliate  his  conduct,  repugnant  as 
it  was  not  only  to  his  duty  to  his 
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father,  but  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  country. 

It  should  be  remembered  that, 
not  with  standing  the  despotic  power 
of  the  sovereign,  there  was  in  Spain 
a  strong  love  of  independence  and 
privilege,  and  great  awe  of  religious 
obligation,  with  a  strict  observance 
of  form  only  second  to  religion. 
All  the  etiquettes  were  violated 
by  the  Prince,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  the  Court.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding his  defects,  the 
poets  and  dramatists  have  free- 
ly used  the  licence  they  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to,  and 
have  endowed  him  with  the  noblest 
qualities.  Alfieri  has  indeed  over- 
strained the  poetic  imagination, 
when  he  makes  the  Queen,  in  the 
opening  scene  of  his  "  Filippo," 
speak  of  the  Prince  as 

"  Ardito  umano  cor,  nobil  fierezza, 
Sublime  ingegno  e  in  avvenenti  spoglie, 
Bellissim'  alma,  ah  !  perche  tal  ti  fero 
Natura  e  il  cielo.    .     .    . 
.     .     .     Ma  chi  e  vede  e  non  1'ama." 

At  once  and  without  any  scruples 
the  affection  of  the  Queen  for  this 
ill-conditioned  boy  (for  Don  Carlos 
was  little  more  than  a  boy)  is 
assumed  by  all  the  sensational 
writers  —  for  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean language  owes  a  play  or 
romance  to  the  subject  of  the 
loves  of  Don  Carlos  and  Isabella. 
And  in  the  construction  of  this 
romance,  history  and  the  highest 
authorities  have  been  ignored. 

However  disliked  and  feared  by 
the  Court,  no  one  presumed  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  the  heir- 
apparent.  Even  the  King,  keen- 
ly sensitive  at  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Prince,  would  have 
considered  his  royal  dignity  vio- 
lated by  any  want  of  respect 
shown  to  his  son,  as  the  result  of 
his  wild  eccentricities  and  reckless 
violence  Unhappily,  as  time  ad- 
vanced, the  instances  of  his  brutal- 


ity became  more  frequent.  The 
Cardinal  Spinosa,  one  of  the  prefets 
of  the  city,  found  it  necessary 
to  expel  an  actress,  a  favour- 
ite of  the  Prince's,  who,  when 
he  met  the  Cardinal,  nearly 
tore  his  episcopal  vestments  from 
his  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  You 
wretched  priest !  do  you  presume 
to  interfere  between  my  favour- 
ites and  myself  ?  by  the  life  of  my 
father,  I  will  kill  you  !  "  The  by- 
standers had  to  forget  the  rules 
of  etiquette,  and  drag  the  Prince's 
victim  from  him,  or  the  threat 
would  certainly  have  been  carried 
out.  Nor  was  his  violence  limited 
to  his  subordinates  :  he  even  raised 
his  hand  against  his  aunt,  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  because  she 
ordered  a  member  of  his  suite  to  be 
punished,  without  having  referred 
the  offence  to  him.  One  of  his 
own  gentlemen,  Alonzo  de  Cor- 
dova, he  ordered  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  when  on  an  im- 
portant occasion  he  was  not  to  be 
found  on  his  services  being  re- 
quired. If  any  one  offended 
him,  he  commanded  the  house  in 
which  the  offender  dwelt  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground.  Many  of 
these  stories  may  be  exaggerations, 
having  only  some  slight  founda- 
tion in  fact ;  but  after  every  allow- 
ance is  made  for  Court  gossip  and 
scandal,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
imagine  that  even  had  a  high 
sense  of  duty  been  wanting,  any 
sweet  and  gentle  nature  such  as 
Elizabeth's  could  feel  for  his  re- 
pulsive character  any  more  than 
a  humane  pity  for  his  manifold 
imperfections.  Apart  from  the 
sacred  tie  which  bound  her  to  the 
King,  she,  like  others,  must  have 
preferred  the  cold,  phlegmatic, 
stern,  and  gloomy  father  to  the 
vicious,  violent,  cruel-natured  son. 
It  was  in  1565  that  the  growing 
ill-feeling  between  the  King  and 
the  Prince  became  matter  of  noto- 
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riety.  At  that  time  the  King  in- 
tended to  visit  Flanders,  and  in- 
stead of  being  accompanied  by  Don 
Carlos,  which  was  the  Prince's 
anxious  wish,  he  was  to  be  left  in 
Madrid.  This  became  the  cause 
of  deep  irritation,  and  his  anger 
found  vent  in  excesses  which  kept 
the  Court  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and 
produced  the  worst  possible  effect 
on  the  King.  M.  Fourquevault 
writes  to  Catharine  de  Medici : 
"  Vous  pouvez  croire,  Madame,  qu'il 
y  a  une  merveilleuse  indignation 
et  mauvaise  sentiment  entre  le 
roi  Catholique  et  le  roi  son  fils,  et 
si  le  pere  hait  le  fils,  le  fils  ne  fait 
pas  moins  de  sort  que  si  ne  remede 
se  trouve  en  pourra  s'en  venir  un 
grand  douleur,  mais  de  tant  que  le 
diet  fils  hait  le  pere  de  tant  aug- 
mente  son  affection  pour  la  reine, 
car  s'est  en  elle  qu'il  a  tout  son 
secours,  et  sa  Majeste  est  si  sage 
qu'elle  si  gouverne  discretement 
aupres  du  mari  et  du  beau-fils." 

And  now  the  most  dark  and 
evil  passage  in  Philip's  dark  and 
evil  life  occurred.  Ever  mysterious 
in  his  gloomy  counsels,  he  was  thus 
far  consistent  that  he  worked  for 
the  basest  objects  by  basest  means. 
His  own  observation,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Prince's  proceed- 
ings through  the  espionage  of  the 
obsequious  courtiers,  did  not  suffice 
for  him.  Treachery  and  deceit 
were  now  used  to  furnish  evidence 
against  the  Prince.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  find  ready  instruments 
for  carrying  out  these  evil  designs. 
There  were  at  Philip's  Court  many 
in  high  places  who,  under  the  most 
dignified  and  stately  demeanour, 
were  well  fitted  for  crafty  pur- 
poses. But  it  is  surprising  that 
mean  and  unworthy  qualities  could 
exist  in  the  breast  of  those  who 
were  regarded  as  the  very  type  of 
chivalry.  There  were  two  illus- 
trious personages  whose  conduct 
towards  Don  Carlos  was  mean  and 


unworthy.  Fernando  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  great  captain  of  the 
age,  the  munificent  patron  of  liter- 
ature and  art,  who,  terrible  in  war, 
still  loved  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  embellished  his  noble 
palace  at  Termes, 

"  En  la  ribere  vercle  y  deletyosa 
Del  sacro  Termes  dulce  y  claro  rio," 

with  every  grace  and  refinement 
which  taste  could  devise  and  for- 
tune command — it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  gifted  nature 
could  from  lower  motives  embitter 
the  feelings  of  the  father  towards 
the  son.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  how- 
ever, was  never  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Prince.  But  it  is  incredible 
that  one  most  illustrious,  where 
so  many  were  illustrious  —  the 
bravest,  where  so  many  were 
brave  —  could  be  guilty  of  the 
basest  treachery.  Don  John  of 
Austria  (for  Philip's  instrument 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
gallant  brother)  was  at  this  time 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  He 
represented,  in  appearance  and 
character,  the  highest  type  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  and  a  Spanish 
gentleman  represented  the  highest 
type  of  chivalry. 

Great  must  have  been  the  influ- 
ence of  courtly  favour,  and  deep 
the  homage  paid  the  sovereign, 
when  it  could  betray  a  nature  so 
noble  as  Don  John's,  and  lead  him 
into  a  course  of  meanness  and  sub- 
serviency to  the  King,  who  acted 
on  the  principle  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means,  and  that  kings  are 
superior  not  only  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  but  to  the  laws  of  honour. 
That  Philip  was  capable  of  any 
conduct,  however  unworthy,  was 
only  to  be  expected ;  but  that  he 
should  have  found  a  ready  instru- 
ment of  his  treachery  in  Don  John 
is  surprising.  It  is  sad  to  say 
that  it  was  not  in  vain  that  Don 
John  was  instructed  to  invite  the 
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fullest  confidence  from  his  nephew, 
and  to  contract  the  warmest  friend- 
ship with  him  ;  to  pretend  to  enter 
into  any  schemes  he  might  have 
formed  against  the  royal  authority, 
and  to  inform  the  King  daily  of 
any  secret  intrusted  to  him ;  in 
fact,  to  apply  all  his  noblest  and 
best  qualities  to  the  basest  object. 
Don  John's  was  not  a  difficult 
part  to  play.  The  weak,  pas- 
sionate, despised,  rejected  Prince 
yearned  for  sympathy,  and  attached 
himself  to  any  one  who  showed  an 
interest  in  him.  This  sympathy 
and  interest,  when  felt  by  the 
Queen,  little  availed  him,  and  the 
Prince  turned  to  Don  John  as  the 
friend  on  whom  he  could  rely — the 
one  true,  loyal  heart  among  the 
crowd  of  faithless  and  fickle  court- 
iers. Although  Don  John  stood 
in  the  relation  of  uncle  to  Don 
Carlos,  there  was  not  a  great  dif- 
ference in  their  ages,  and  from  the 
first,  when  the  uncle  was  received 
as  one  of  the  family,  they  lived 
together  as  brothers.  Thus  Don 
John's  claim  on  Don  Carlos's  con- 
fidence was  at  once  admitted.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  affection  shown  by 
Don  John  was  genuine;  but  his 
ambition  was  great,  and  he  felt 
that  its  gratification  was  depen- 
dent on  the  royal  power  and  will. 
Hence  he  lent  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  King's  persuasions,  and 
assented  to  carry  out  the  King's 
degrading  instructions  by  pretend- 
ing to  sympathise  with  the  Prince 
in  all  his  expressions  of  resentment 
at  his  treatment  by  his  father,  and 
he  even  joined  the  small  body  of 
malcontents  who  adhered  to  Don 
Carlos,  and  entered  into  all  their 
projects.  Don  Carlos  confided  to 
his  willing  ears  that  he  regarded 
his  father  as  his  greatest  enemy, 
who  treated  him  as  a  slave ;  that 
he  was  not  allowed  any  part  in  the 
Government ;  that  he  had  no  occu- 


pation— no  interest  was  given  him 
in  life.  Like  the  Dauphin  in  Louis 
XL,  he  might  have  said  of  his 
father, — 

"  Depuis  1'enfance 
II  me  laisse  loin  de   lui  languir  dans 

1'ignorance. 
Je  ne  suis   phis  libre ;    et  des  que  je 

m'eveille, 
D'un  regard  inquiet  je  vois  qu'on  me 

surveille. " 

But  he  added  that  he  was  resolved 
to  be  released  from  this  state  of 
bondage,  and  was  fully  prepared 
to  join  the  Huguenot  party  in 
Flanders,  who  were  at  that  time 
in  open  insurrection.  He,  more- 
over, confided  to  Don  John  that 
he  was  actually  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  insurgents ;  that 
he  had  long  been  a  friend  of 
their  chiefs,  and  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  plans.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  Comte 
d'Egmont,  the  Marquis  de  Bergues, 
and  the  Baron  de  Montigny,  ar- 
rived at  Madrid,  as  a  deputation 
from  the  revolted  provinces.  Don 
Carlos,  with  his  uncle's  knowledge, 
if  not  by  his  advice,  put  himself 
in  communication  with  them,  and 
gave  them  assurances  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  support.  The  Prince 
had  previously  written  to  Comte 
d'Egmont : — 

"  If  my  father's  sentiments  were  not 
as  alien  to  mine  as  my  affections  are 
towards  him,  it  is  certain  that  the 
nobility  of  the  Netherlands  would 
enjoy  a  repose  which  they  can  never 
hope  to  attain  during  the  life  of  a 
King  to  whom  they  are  objects  of 
hatred,  nor  under  a  Government  that 
is  based  011  the  most  odious  tyranny. 
I  only  wish  that  my  desires  could  be 
accomplished,  but  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles are  opposed  to  their  realisa- 
tion. My  views,  if  carried  out,  would 
confer  blessings  on  the  Netherlands. 
All  I  can  do  for  the  present  is  to  ad- 
vise them  to  place  no  confidence  in 
the  Due  dAlbe,  for  his  only  desire  is 
to  see  the  whole  country  given  up  to 
him,  and  to  ruin  all  the  great  nobility." 
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This  letter  was  found  amongst 
the  papers  of  the  Comte  d'Eg- 
mont  after  his  arrest,  and  it  was 
immediately  sent  to  Philip.  There 
was  another  accidental  but  very 
unfortunate  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  Count  d'Egmont.  After 
the  Count's  return  to  Flanders,  he 
sent  the  Prince  a  present  of  a 
horse  of  great  value  and  beauty, 
but  very  high  -  spirited.  The 
Prince,  despite  of  all  entreaties, 
determined  to  mount  him  at  once. 
The  horse  took  fright,  ran  away, 
his  rider  was  thrown  and  lay  in- 
sensible. When  the  Prince  re- 
vived, thinking  he  was  dying,  he 
sent  the  Marquis  de  Rosa  with 
his  final  adieux  to  the  Queen. 
She  wrote  him  a  most  touching 
letter  full  of  affection  and  sorrow, 
which  letter,  Don  Carlos  said,  "  re- 
stored him  to  life  " ;  and  the  words 
were  reported  to  the  King. 

The  expression  of  Don  Carlos's 
feelings  against  the  Due  d'Albe's 
conduct  in  Flanders,  where  his 
great  authority  and  influence  with 
the  King  were  so  well  known, 
was  very  rash  ;  but  still  more  im- 
prudent was  it  for  him  to  show 
his  mistrust  and  dislike  of  Ruy 
Gomez,  Philip's  most  confidential 
friend  and  adviser.  He  was  even 
overheard  to  say  that,  next  to  the 
King's,  Ruy  Gomez'  was  the  head 
that  should  be  brought  low. 

When  all  this  came  to  the 
King's  knowledge  his  resentment 
knew  no  bounds,  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  conceal  it.  The  Court 
was  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
for  they  well  understood  it,  and 
had  too  frequently  witnessed  the 
results  of  Philip's  cruel,  vindictive, 
callous  nature. 

Every  act  of  Don  Carlos,  every 
communication  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Flemish  insur- 
gents, was  known.  The  Prince 
confided  to  Don  John  a  plan 
that  he  had  formed  for  leav- 


ing Madrid,  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  great  popular  move- 
ment ;  and  there  is  little  question 
that  had  the  heir  to  the  throne 
publicly  espoused  the  national 
party,  even  the  authority  and 
master-spirit  of  Alva  would  have 
been  overcome.  Don  Carlos  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  his  friend 
Don  John  would  unite  with  him 
in  this  treasonable  enterprise. 
Thus  was  the  net  spread  for  the 
reckless  Prince,  who  was  the  only 
person  in  the  Court  who  did  not 
perceive  the  signs  of  danger  that 
menaced  him.  It  is  wonderful 
that  he  failed  to  observe  the 
visible  indications  of  his  father's 
daily  increasing  aversion  to  him, 
for  the  King  publicly  displayed 
his  regard  for  Don  John  and  in- 
difference for  the  Prince.  At  last 
one  of  the  courtiers  of  a  more 
generous  temper  disclosed  to  the 
Prince  the  treachery  of  his  friend 
and  companion.  The  Ambassador 
writes  :  "  Le  Prince  crois  que  Don 
Juan  a  descellee  au  Roy  tous  les 
secrets  du  diet  Prince  lequel  Roy 
diet  qu'il  montera,  quarante  causes 
et  raisons  qui  le  contraignents  d'en 
agir  severement." 

But  the  Prince  had  a  worse 
enemy  even  than  Don  John  in 
the  Princess  Eboli,  the  astute  and 
intriguing  wife  of  Ruy  Gomez. 
Her  duplicity  and  treachery  took 
a  wider  range  than  the  ruin  of 
the  Prince.  She  hoped  to  involve 
in  the  same  catastrophe,  not  only 
Don  Carlos  but  the  young  Queen. 
Th6  Princess  was  a  woman  "  qui  ne 
se  connaissait  qu'en  amour."  She 
could  not  realise  such  nobility  of 
nature  as  Isabella's.  The  too  evi- 
dent sentiment  of  Don  Carlos  for 
his  step-mother  she  fully  believed 
was  reciprocated.  Kind  and  good 
natures  can  imagine  no  ill :  mean 
and  perverse  natures  cannot  real- 
ise the  excellence  of  others.  The 
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Princess  Eboli  was  of  that  ambi- 
tious nature  that  could  brook  no 
rival  in  that  influence  which  she 
had  exercised  over  the  King  until 
his   marriage   with  Isabella ;    and 
she  had  another  powerful  reason 
for     desiring     the    Prince's    des- 
truction.   The  Prince  so  openly  ex- 
pressed his  dislike  of  Ruy  Gomez, 
that   it   was    certain   the    succes- 
sion   of    the    Prince    would    have 
been   followed   by  the    Minister's 
fall.      The    influence    of    this   re- 
markable woman  over  the   King 
was  very   great.     Anna  de  Men- 
doza,    the   only   daughter   of    the 
Count  de  Melito,   born  in   1540, 
was  married  as  early  as  1553  to 
Ruy    Gomez    Silva.      She    is    re- 
ported  to   have    been    of    excep- 
tional beauty  in  spite  of  a  squint, 
and  she  had   the  gift  of  gaining 
the  sympathy  of  those  whom  she 
cared    to    attach.       The     King's 
affections  were  soon  won  by  her. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  proposed 
visit  of  the  King  to  the  Nether- 
lands,   which     aroused   so     much 
indignation  in  the  mind  of    Don 
Carlos,    the    Princess    Eboli    was 
one  of  the  few  persons  selected  to 
accompany  the    King.      This    at- 
tachment of  the  King's  was  fatal, 
not    only  to  Don    Carlos  but   to 
Antonio  Perez,   who  was  one  of 
her    admirers,  and    who  spoke  of 
her  as  "  une  perle  de  femme  en- 
chasses  de  rares  fleurs  de  beaute 
et  de  fortune."     It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  she  was  later  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  Antonio  Perez,    as 
indeed  she  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  disgrace. 

The  Princess  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  awakening  a  jealous 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  King. 
St  Real  talks  of  the  incessant 
insinuations  and  denunciations 
which  were  calculated  to  weaken 
the  confidence  even  of  a  confiding 
nature.  The  best  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  Philip  was,  that  his 


affection  for  Isabella  was  proof 
against  these  insinuations ;  but 
he  was  not  the  less  irritated  at 
the  too  manifest  affection  of  the 
son  for  his  step  -  mother,  nor 
would  this  be  excused  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  injustice 
done  the  son  when  the  father 
robbed  him  of  his  bride. 

"  It  likes  me  not  to  bear  reproaches, 
Because  I  know  I  merit  them  so  great- 

ly," 

may  have  been  the  King's  senti- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis  had  its  influence  even  un- 
known to  the  King — for  who  can 
tell  his  secret  motives,  or  admit 
them  to  himself?  But  without 
any  private  reasons  on  public 
grounds,  the  King  had  quite 
enough  cause  for  just  anger,  and 
the  Prince  was  soon  to  feel  the 
gravity  of  his  position. 

It  was  on  the  27th  December 
1568  that  Don  Carlos  went  to 
the  Monastery  of  Saint  Jerome, 
situated  outside  Madrid,  near  the 
Buen-E/etiro,  to  confess  and  re- 
ceive the  Sacrament.  When  he 
told  his  confessor  that  he  had 
a  mortal  hatred  to  "some  one," 
the  priest  refused  him  absolution. 
Don  Carlos  insisted,  "  I  will 
have  absolution.  My  father,  you 
must  decide  immediately,"-  he 
said.  "  Your  Highness  should 
consult  the  Church  authorities," 
was  the  confessor's  reply.  Don 
Carlos  sent  for  the  priests  of  the 
Monastery  of  Atocha.  These  were 
fourteen  in  number,  and  were  all 
opposed  to  granting  any  absolu- 
tion while  he  possessed  this  mor- 
tal hatred.  As  he  failed  to  con- 
vince them,  he  asked  them  to 
give  him  next  day  in  public 
an  uiiconsecrated  wafer,  that  he 
might  seem  to  the  people  to 
have  communicated.  They  unani- 
mously declared  that  this  would 
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be  sacrilege.  The  Prior  of  Atocha 
then  took  the  Prince  aside,  and 
asked  him  of  what  rank  was 
the  person  he  so  hated.  "Of 
very  high  rank,"  was  the  reply. 
The  Prior  said  that  if  the  person 
was  named,  it  might  be  possible 
to  find  some  means  of  reconciling 
him  with  the  Church.  He  then 
confessed  it  was  his  own  father 
against  whom  he  entertained  these 
sentiments.  After  this  avowal 
the  consultation  with  the  monks 
lasted  until  two  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Prince  retired  without 
having  received  absolution. 

Having  thus  betrayed  his  feeling 
against  his  father,  Don  Carlos  felt 
that  he  had  placed  himself  in  a 
position  of  great  danger,  and  was 
more  urgent  than  ever  to  leave 
Spain.  His  plan  was  to  go  to  Italy 
and  thence  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  his  arrival  was  anxiously 
expected.  Sismondi  says  :  "  II 
pensait  aller  a  Genes,  et  etant 
arrive  en  Italic,  sommer  et  con- 
traindre  sa  Majeste  Catholique  de 
lui  accorder  certains  articles  hors 
de  toute  raison."  It  was  the  re- 
petition of  the  conduct  of  Louis 
XI.  when  Dauphin,  who  fled 
into  Burgundy  to  get  rid  of  the 
parental  authority,  and  there  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  Charles 
VII.  But  the  case  of  Don  Carlos 
was  far  less  defensible,  for  he  in- 
tended to  aid  and  abet  those  who, 
however  justified  in  their  revolt, 
were  in  arms  against  his  father. 
To  put  his  plans  into  execution,  the 
Prince  now  required  a  much  larger 
sum  of  money  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  this  was  difficult  to 
obtain — his  credit  was  ruined  in 
Madrid.  He  sent  his  gentlemen 
to  the  great  cities,  Medina  del 
Campo,  Valladolid,  Burgos,  to  bor- 
row money  from  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens at  most  usurious  interest,  but 
a  few  thousand  ducats  were  all 
they  were  able  to  collect.  He  at 


last  sent  letters  of  credit  in  blank, 
to  be  filled  up  for  any  sum  the 
lender  chose  to  insert.  Osorio, 
his  confidential  messenger,  was 
given  full  powers  to  sign  for  any 
amount.  But  these  negotiations 
failed.  The  only  person  who  made 
him  any  considerable  advance  was 
his  barber,  Ruy  Diaz  de  Minta- 
nella,  who  in  his  subsequent  exa- 
mination stated  :  "I  lent  his 
Highness  two  hundred  crowns  of 
gold.  The  first  hundred  was  one 
evening  when  he  took  them  with 
him  to  the  apartment  of  the  Queen 
to  play  at  calvo.  When  his  High- 
ness left  the  palace  he  had  lost  all 
his  money.  The  next  day  I  ad- 
vanced another  hundred  crowns 
in  gold,"  and  this  is  the  money 
found  on  the  person  of  the  Prince 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Philip  left  Madrid  for  the  Es- 
curial  on  the  20th  December,  and 
Don  Carlos  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  own  departure.  He 
was  so  unwise  as  to  invite  some  of 
the  nobles  to  accompany  him  in 
what  he  described  as  a  voyage  of 
importance.  A  few,  such  as  the 
Due  de  Sesa  and  the  Due  de  Medina 
Sidonia,  pretended  to  enter  into 
his  plans.  Others,  such  as  the 
Admiral  of  Castile,  sent  the  invi- 
tation to  the  King.  The  Prince 
also  drew  up  a  document  express- 
ing his  grievances  against  the 
King,  and  explaining  that  he 
exiled  himself  because  his  life 
at  home  was  intolerable  (not  a 
word  of  his  intention  to  visit  the 
Netherlands).  Copies  of  this  paper 
were  to  be  sent  after  his  departure 
to  the  King,  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, and  other  sovereigns.  He 
then  sent  for  the  master  of  the 
post,  and  ordered  horses  to  be  in 
readiness  on  a  certain  day  and 
hour,  and  relays  forwarded  on  the 
road  to  Italy.  When  everything 
was  arranged,  he  went  to  Don 
John  and  entreated  him  to  join 
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in  this  expedition.  "  You  cannot 
trust  the  King,"  he  urged  ;  "  come 
with  me,  and  later  I  will  give 
you  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  or 
Milan." 

Don  John,  when  he  saw  that 
Don  Carlos  was  serious  in  his  in- 
tention to  carry  out  his  dangerous 
projects,  used  every  argument  to 
dissuade  him.  He  truly  urged  the 
difficulties  and  perils  of  the  course 
he  was  pursuing,  but  all  in  vain, 
— Don  Carlos  only  became  very 
violent.-  He  would  listen  to  no 
reason  ;  he  began  even  to  threaten 
Don  John,  who  saw  it  was  hope- 
less, and  it  ended  in  Don  John 
asking  twenty-four  hours .  for  re- 
flection. 

During  this  delay  he  determined 
his  final  course  of  action.  The 
next  morning  he  sent  to  tell  Don 
Carlos  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  Escurial,  and 
rode  there  at  once  to  inform  the 
King  of  all  Don  Carlos's  plans  and 
arrangements. 

We  can  picture  the  royal  re- 
cluse wandering  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  gloomy  monastery,  or  kneel- 
ing by  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  invoking  a  blessing  on 
deeds  at  which  mercy  shuddered ; 
we  see  the  sad,  solemn  countenance 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought " — those  cold  marble 
features  which  never  brightened 
into  joy.  The  sceptred  friar  with 
the  grey  eyes  and  callous  heart 
was  the  fitting  tenant  of  the  lonely 
monastery,  rarely  warmed  by  the 
sun's  rays.  The  Escurial  has  been 
well  described  as  a  solitude  where 
the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the 
breeze  as  it  moans  through  the 
overhanging  pine  -  forest,  by  the 
tinkling  bell  and  choral  chant  of 
the  chapel,  by  the  tread  of  some 
white-stoled  monk  as  he  glides 
through  the  deserted  cloisters. 
The  monks  of  Saint  Jerome  had 
been  summoned  there  to  discuss 


weighty  matters  of  Church  and 
State:  of  "Church,"  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  birth,  for 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to- 
wards man  ;  of  "  State,"  to  decide 
on  the  most  momentous  question  of 
State  that  was  ever  deliberated — 
whether  a  father  was  justified  in 
judging  and  sentencing  his  son  ? 

The  information  given  him  by 
Don  John  of  the  detailed  arrange- 
ments Don  Carlos  had  made  for 
his  flight  aggravated  the  feelings 
of  hatred  and  animosity  against 
the  Prince  which  filled  the  heart 
of  the  melancholy  king ;  and  when, 
subsequently,  the  Prior  of  Atocha 
told  him  what  had  passed  between 
the  Prince  and  the  monks,  when 
Don  Carlos  asked  for  absolution, 
the  King  no  longer  hesitated. 

A  more  solemn,  awful  council 
than  that  which  met  in  the  pres- 
ence-chamber of  this  funeral  pile 
can  rarely  have  assembled.  It  was 
composed  of  Diego  d'Espinosa,  the 
Prince  d'Eboli,  the  Due  de  Feria ; 
the  Prior,  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo ; 
and  the  doctor,  Martin  de  Velasco. 
Over  this  council  the  King  pre- 
sided. It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  had 
formed  the  subject  of  grave  con- 
sideration, but  never  under  such 
provocation  as  the  King  had  now 
received.  It  augured  ill  for  Don 
Carlos  that  his  father,  during  his 
seclusion  in  the  Escurial,  had  been 
more  than  usually  attentive  to  his 
religious  observances.  He  was 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a 
chapel  presented  to  the  Fathers  of 
Saint  Jerome,  and  he  attended  the 
ceremony  of  the  novitiate  of  a 
young  priest ;  he  ordered  prayers 
to  be  said  in  all  the  churches  to 
invoke  a  blessing  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  council  then  sitting  at 
the  Escurial.  All  these  circum- 
stances led  to  the  expectation  of 
some  great  State  event,  and  at  last 
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the  Prince  realised  his  dangerous 
position. 

Louis  de  Foix,  a  French  engin- 
eer, was  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
Escurial.  Don  Carlos  sent  for 
him,  and  together  they  invented 
a  plan  by  which  Don  Carlos  was 
able  to  open  or  close  the  door  of 
his  room  without  leaving  his  bed. 
He  had  a  table  by  his  bedside  on 
which  loaded  firearms  and  other 
weapons  of  defence  were  placed. 
By  the  rules  of  Spanish  etiquette, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court 
had  to  sleep  in  the  room  of  the 
heir-apparent,  but  Don  Carlos  had 
from  the  first  resisted  this  regula- 
tion. All  this  was  well  known  to 
the  King,  when  he  arrived  in  Mad- 
rid after  the  council.  On  the  17th 
of  January  the  King  returned 
to  Madrid,  accompanied  by  Don 
John  and  the  Prior,  Don  Antonio 
de  Toledo.  When  Don  Carlos 
was  aware  of  this,  he  sent  for  Don 
John  and  the  Prior  to  meet  him 
secretly,  which,  with  the  King's 
permission,  they  consented  to.  The 
Prince  was  much  concerned  to 
know  how  the  King  had  viewed 
his  absence  from  all  the  religious 
ceremonies,  and  they  said  that  his 
Majesty  had  expressed  great  dis- 
pleasure, but  they  knew  nothing 
more,  and  then  left  him. 

The  King,  as  usual,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  the  Palace, 
went  to  the  Queen's  apartment, 
when  Don  Carlos  entered  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  return.  The 
attitude  of  the  Prince  was  full  of 
respect ;  the  King  showed  neither 
anger  nor  dissatisfaction.  Such  a 
master  of  dissimulation  was  Philip, 
that  when  the  French  Ambassador, 
Fourquevault,  saw  him  the  same 
day,  he  could  discern  no  indica- 
tions whatever  of  irritation  or  of 
grave  design,  and  this  although 
within  a  few  hours  a  deed  was  to 
be  done  which  filled  all  Europe 
with  astonishment  and  awe. 


When  Don  Carlos  left  the 
King,  he  met  Don  John,  and  passed 
two  hours  in  consultation  with  his 
uncle,  still  placing  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  betrayer,  who  seems 
to  have  mastered  the  art  of  du- 
plicity taught  him  by  his  sovereign 
and  brother.  It  is  related  in  a 
work  named  '  Relacion  del  Ayuda 
de  Camera,'  that  when  he  found 
Don  John  disinclined  to  enter  into 
his  plans,  and  that  he  was  ret- 
icent about  all  that  had  passed 
at  the  Escurial,  Don  Carlos  was 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  uncontrollable 
passion,  and  drew  his  sword.  Don 
John  stepped  back  to  the  door, 
when  the  Prince  pressed  upon 
him.  Don  John  then  armed  him- 
self, and  said,  "  Not  another  step, 
your  Highness."  The  officers  out- 
side, overhearing  the  heated  dis- 
cussion, burst  into  the  room,  and 
enabled  Don  John  to  retire. 
After  this  scene  Don  Carlos  lost 
not  a  moment  in  summoning  the 
"  correo  mayor,"  the  Grand  Maitre 
des  Postes.  He  ordered  eight  pairs 
of  horses  to  be  ready  the  next  day, 
and  relays  to  be  sent  on  the  road 
to  Genoa ;  and  then,  to  avoid  any 
further  interview  with  the  King, 
he  said  he  was  unwell,  and  retired 
to  his  room  at  six  o'clock.  He 
partook  of  a  slight  dinner,  having 
eaten  nothing  all  day,  and  after- 
wards went  early  to  bed. 

The  King,  after  an  interview 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  at 
tended  High  Mass,  to  which  the 
public  were  admitted.  There  was 
no  sign  of  agitation  or  uneasiness 
in  his  countenance  or  manner. 
Calm,  composed,  the  strict  decorum 
of  his  manner  never  for  a  moment 
indicated  any  inward  disturbance ; 
but  it  was  remarked  that  after 
the  Mass  the  President  Espinosa 
was  a  long  time  closeted  with  the 
King. 

The  King  was  kept  informed  of 
every  movement  of  his  son.  When 
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he  heard  that  he  had  retired  to  his 
bedroom,  he  at  once  put  his  plan 
into  execution.  At  eleven  o'clock 
that  night  he  sent  for  Ruy  Gomez, 
the  Due  de  Feria,  the  Prior  Don 
Antonio,  and  Luis  Migado.  Again 
there  was  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
fidential consultation.  So  moment- 
ous was  the  issue,  that  the  King 
hesitated  at  the  moment  of  action. 
At  length  he  spoke,  a  writer 
says,  "  Comme  jamais  nul  homme 
ne  parla," — in  what  sense  we  are 
left  to  surmise  ;  he  then  sent 
for  two  gentlemen  of  his  chamber, 
Don  Pedro  Manuel  and  Don 
Diego  de  Acufia,  and  went  to  the 
apartment  of  the  Prince.  He  was 
joined  on  the  way  by  an  officer 
and  twelve  soldiers  of  the  Body- 
guard, who  were  provided  with 
hammers  and  nails.  The  Due  de 
Feria  headed  the  procession,  carry- 
ing a  torch.  The  King  was  in 
full  armour,  and  walked  with  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
He  wore  his  helmet  with  his  visor 
down.  Strange  and  solemn  the 
procession  must  have  seemed,  as  it 
passed  through  the  gloomy  cor- 
ridors of  the  palace. 

The  engineer  Foix,  the  same 
Don  Carlos  had  employed  to 
make  the  fastenings  of  his  door, 
had  betrayed  the  Prince,  and,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  King's  orders, 
rendered  them  all  useless,  so  that 
there  was  no  disturbance  as  they 
entered  the  Prince's  room.  The 
King  remained  in  the  ante-room, 
while  the  Ministers  seized  the 
various  arms  which  were  placed 
on  a  table  close  to  the  Prince,  who 
awoke  at  the  noise,  and  searched 
in  vain  for  his  weapons.  "Who 
dare  enter  my  apartment  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  The  Council  of  State," 
was  the  reply.  The  Prince  seized 
the  arm  of  the  nearest  of  the 
Ministers.  When  the  King  ap- 
peared— "  My  father  !  "  exclaimed 
Don  Carlos,  "has  your  Majesty 


come  to  kill  me?"  "You  will 
know  my  will  in  time,"  was  the 
cold  reply.  The  King  then  ordered 
all  the  windows  to  be  nailed  up, 
and  iron  bars  to  be  fitted  outside. 
The  weapons  of  every  description 
were  removed,  and  then  the  closest 
search  was  made  for  papers.  A 
casket  full  of  letters  was  found 
carefully  concealed,  and  in  a  separ- 
ate place  was  a  programme  drawn 
up  of  the  course  which  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  when  once  he 
had  escaped ;  a  list  of  the  friends 
he  thought  he  could  rely  on,  and 
of  those  he  desired  to  destroy.  It 
is  terrible  to  record, — at  the  head 
of  the  latter  was  the  King ;  then 
Ruy  Gomez,  the  Due  d'Albe,  and 
the  President  Espinosa.  Queen 
Isabella's  name  stood  first  on  the 
list  of  friends,  and  terms  of  en- 
dearment were  added  to  her  name. 
Then  followed  Don  John,  his  very 
dear  and  much -loved  uncle,  and 
others  of  less  importance. 

It  was  a  fearful  and  solemn 
scene.  How  far  Philip's  feelings 
were  affected  by  finding  his  name 
first  on  the  list  of  the  doomed  if 
his  son's  rebellion  had  ever  been 
successful,  none  can  say — such  was 
the  King's  self-command — but  the 
Prince  was  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm.  He  threw  himself  at  his 
father's  feet,  and  prayed  that  he 
might  be  killed  rather  than  con- 
demned to  prison.  "  If  your  Ma- 
jesty will  not  kill  me,  I  will  kill 
myself."  The  Prince,  saying  this, 
endeavoured  to  throw  himself  into 
the  fire,  but  was  prevented  by  Don 
Antonio.  "  This  is  the  act  of  a 
madman,"  said  the  King.  "  I  am 
no  madman,  but  have  been  driven 
to  despair  by  your  Majesty's  ill- 
treatment  of  me."  "You  will  no 
longer  be  treated  by  me  as  my  son, 
but  as  my  subject,"  was  the  King's 
ominous  reply. 

The  King  then  ordered  the 
Prince  to  dress  himself  in  mourn- 
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ing.  Six  gentlemen  were  named, 
of  whom  Buy  Gomez,  the  Prince's 
especial  aversion,  was  the  chief, 
who  were  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  Prince.  He  was  to  be  treated 
in  all  respects  as  a  criminal  im- 
peached of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, of  treason  against 
his  sovereign  and  the  State. 

When  this  sad  event  became 
known,  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed  in  the  city.  Not  all  the 
awe,  and  even  terror,  with  which 
the  King  was  regarded, — not  the 
stern  decorum  and  habits  of  sub- 
mission to  the  sovereign,  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  divine  authority, 
— could  stay  the  murmurs  of  in- 
dignation, which  were  not  even 
confined  to  the  public  places;  even 
among  the  obsequious  courtiers 
there  were  indications  of  grave 
disapproval  and  uneasiness.  If 
the  heir  to  the  throne  was 
treated  with  this  severity,  what 
might  not  the  favoured  courtier 
expect  if  he  gave  any  cause  of 
offence  ? 

Fourquevault  wrote  immediately 
to  the  Queen-mother  : — 

"  This,  Madam,  is  a  terrible  event, 
as  father  and  son  are  engaged  in  it. 
Nothing  has  transpired  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  catastrophe,  except  the 
report  that  the  Prince  was  plotting 
his  father's  death,  and  intended  to 
head  a  revolt ;  but  as  yet  no  one  is 
rightly  informed,  not  even  the  Queen, 
who  is  in  great  affliction — who  mourns 
through  affection  for  both,  for  the 
Prince  is  deeply  attached  to  her.  The 
news  of  this  sad  event  will  spread  all 
over  the  world,  so  I  hasten  to  inform 
your  Majesty  of  it." l 

That  the  Queen  was  deeply 
affected  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Prince  was  widely  known.  She 


was  always  in  tears,  until  the 
King  hastily  desired  all  such 
signs  of  grief  should  cease.  She 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor, which  was  intended  for  her 
mother's  perusal,  and  most  prob- 
ably also  for  the  perusal  of  the 
King. 

"  MONSIEUR  DE  FOURQUEVAULT, — 
It  was  my  desire  to  have  informed 
you  of  everything  connected  with  the 
Prince,  but  the  grief  which  I  feel  for 
the  King  at  finding  himself  con- 
strained to  treat  his  son  with  such 
severity  has  interfered  with  my  in- 
tention. I  may  say  that  if  the  Prince 
were  my  own  son,  I  could  not  feel 
greater  sorrow.  The  King  has  com- 
manded that  I  am  not  to  write  at  any 
length,  and  meanwhile  he  desires  you 
not  to  send  any  messenger  to  Paris, 
and  no  courier  is  to  leave  until  the 
King  gives  permission. 

"  ELIZABETH." 

This,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not 
prevent  the  Ambassador  commu- 
nicating with  the  Queen-mother  ; 
but  Isabella's  letter  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  dictated  by  the 
King.  If  jealousy  had  any  part 
in  his  conduct,  it  had  to  be  care- 
fully concealed,  for  the  attention 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  was  cer- 
tain to  be  attracted  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  King  was  driven 
out  of  his  cold  judicial  attitude  to 
explain  and  justify  his  conduct. 

Defying  the  stern  orders  of  the 
King,  many  of  the  nobility  ap- 
peared at  Court  in  deep  mourning, 
among  them  Don  John,  who  might 
indeed  mourn  over  the  result  of 
his  base  and  unworthy  betrayal  of 
his  nephew.  All  Philip's  efforts 
could  not  stay  the  excitement 
which  was  aroused  ;  and  to  add 
to  his  anxiety,  he  learnt  that  his 


1  "  La  Royne  s'en  passionne  et  en  pleurc  pour  1'amour  de  tons  deux  vu  qu'aussi 
le  Prince  1'aime  merveilleusement  :  jusques  t\  ce  que  Roy  lui  a  defendu  les  pleurs 
elle  n'a  cesse  de  pletirer  deux  jours  la  disgrace  de  son  beau-fils." — Fourquevault  i\ 
Catharine  de  Medici,  Janvier  19,  1568. 
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son's  name  was  associated  with 
that  of  the  Queen's.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  communicate  with 
every  Court  to  announce  the 
Prince's  arrest,  and  give  some  ex- 
planation of  such  an  extraordinary 
act.  His  letter  to  the  Pope  was 
the  most  explicit : — 

"  VERY  REVEREND  FATHER, — No 
one  is  more  devoted  to,  or  preserves 
a  more  tender  affection  for,  your  Holi- 
ness than  I  do.  I  should  not  be 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment 
if  I  were  not  to  inform  your  Holiness 
of  my  conduct  towards  my  son,  who 
I  have  been  compelled  to  arrest.  I 
may  trust  that  my  conduct  as  a 
father  and  of  a  nature  to  which  all 
violence  is  repugnant  will  testify  in 
my  favour,  but  I  do  not  desire  to 
•rely  only  on  those  personal  senti- 
ments. I  would  therefore  impress  on 
your  Holiness  that  nothing  that  could 
improve  his  character  was  omitted  in 
the  education  of  Don  Carlos.  He 
was  under  the  guidance  and  tuition 
of  the  wisest  and  best  personages. 
I  hoped  he  would  feel  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  position  without  its 
anxieties  ;  but  the  vicious  nature  of 
the  Prince  poisoned  all  the  sources  of 
good — the  evil  disposition  grew  with 
his  years.  At  last  his  bad  tendencies 
have  become  so  notorious  that  con- 
cealment is  no  longer  possible,  and  I 
have  been  compelled  to  imprison  him. 
It  has  given  agony  to  my  paternal 
heart,  but  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make  this  sacrifice  for  the  nation  and 
for  the  faith. — I  am  of  your  Holiness 
"  THE  HUMBLE  SON." 

The  King  found  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  awe  with  which  he 
was  regarded,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  empire,  did  not  suffice  to  avert 
the  condemnation  of  all  classes. 
There  was  uneasiness  and  trouble 
in  the  air.  He,  the  stern,  all-power- 
ful sovereign,  did  not  venture  to 
leave  the  capital,  or  even  to  move 
within  its  walls,  unless  surrounded 
by  guards.  The  Escurial,  Aranjuez, 
the  Prado,  knew  him  no  more. 
Secluded  in  his  palace,  he  could 
not  prevent  the  opinions  from 
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without  penetrating  his  halls. 
Catharine  de  Medici  was  roused 
to  anger.  Charles  IX.  for  once 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  race.  "  The  im- 
prisonment of  the  Prince  of  Spain 
is  the  strangest  event  I  have 
heard  of.  You  may  well  imagine, 
Monsieur  the  Ambassador,  how 
great  displeasure  this  must  give 
me.  I  deeply  feel  for  all  con- 
cerned in  this  unfortunate  affair." 
But  to  all  intercessions,  all  dis- 
approvals, Philip  was  unmoved. 
The  only  effect  was  to  hasten  the 
final  catastrophe. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  supreme 
moment  when  historians  differ, 
and  fable  and  romance  advance 
their  claims  to  the  domain  of 
history.  The  inquiry  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  Prince's  con- 
duct was  hurried  on ;  and  during 
that  inquiry  the  King  expressed 
the  greatest  solicitude  for  Don 
Carlos's  religious  sentiments,  and 
his  confessor  never  ceased  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  eternal 
things,  and  the  nothingness  of 
worldly  objects.  This,  however, 
would  not  justify  conclusions  un- 
favourable to  Philip,  for  after  the 
Prince's  imprisonment  he  made  re- 
peated attempts  on  his  life.  On 
one  occasion  he  threw  himself  into 
the  fire,  and  was  severely  burned. 
He  would  have  his  bed  covered 
with  ice,  and  drink  the  coldest 
water  throughout  the  night.  It 
may  be  asked,  When  the  prisoner 
was  so  carefully  guarded,  why  were 
facilities  afforded  him  for  self-de- 
struction ? 

All  these  attempts  on  his  life 
failed,  and  everyday  that  the  Prince 
remained  a  prisoner  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  King's  position. 
After  the  deepest  consideration, 
having  thus  taken  a  step  fraught 
with  such  momentous  consequence, 
and  aroused  a  universal  feeling  of 
blame  (Philip  was  not  of  a  na- 
3  H 
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ture  likely  to  relent  or  admit  his 
error),  it  was  understood  that  the 
Prince  was  to  be  tried  ;  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  great  anx- 
iety Philip  expressed  that  he 
should  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Church,  and  that  his  confessor, 
Don  Dieques  de  Chauves,  was  to 
be  constantly  in  attendance,  boded 
no  good  for  the  unhappy  prisoner. 
Reports  were  sedulously  circulated 
through  Madrid  that  the  Prince 
was  rapidly  sinking :  the  public 
mind  was  prepared  for  his  sudden 
death.  It  was  this  that  gave  rise 
to  the  accounts  that  have  been  so 
generally  accepted  by  historians,  of 
the  murder  of  the  son  by  the  father. 
Some  of  them  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
count, for  they  were  currently  be- 
lieved at  the  time,  although  his- 
torical evidence  has  since  cast 
great  doubts  on  their  authenticity. 
Watson,  a  very  fair,  unpreju- 
diced writer,  settles  the  matter  in 
a  few  lines.  He  says  that  the 
Prince  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition  as  a  dangerous 
heretic ;  and  in  one  of  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Holy  Office  he  was 
given  poison,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

Saint  Heal  also  believes  in  the 
poison,  only  that  it  was  given  in 
small  quantities,  that  the  Prince 
might  have  full  time  for  his  reli- 
gious observances ;  and  that  the 
King  watched  his  son's  gradual 
sinking,  and  delayed  or  acceler- 
ated the  action  of  the  poison  as 
he  deemed  desirable. 

In  a  work  entitled  '  Don  Carlos 
condamne  a  Mort  par  son  Pere,' 
the  author  asserts,  that  after  the 
Prince  was  condemned  to  death,  it 
was  proposed  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion until  after  the  Feast  of  St 
Jacques,  which  was  to  be  kept  the 
next  day,  and  the  King  said,  "  Di- 
vine justice  should  never  be  de- 
layed, and  that  he  was  pleased  to 


think  St  Jacques  would  witness  so 
good  a  work." 

Don  Carlos,  writes  another,  was 
strangled  in  his  room  by  four  slaves, 
who  were  permitted  to  insult  him 
in  his  dying  moments.  Of  all  sto- 
ries this  is  the  most  improbable. 
Philip  was  capable  of  great  crimes, 
but  was  not  likely  to  sanction  any 
such  outrage.  If  he  murdered,  he 
would  never  have  humiliated,  the 
heir  to  the  throne. 

De  Thou  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile the  different  stories.  "  Don 
Carlos,"  he  writes,  "having  made 
repeated  attempts  to  commit  sui- 
cide, Philip,  feeling  persuaded  that 
he  would  succeed  at  last,  thought 
that  he  would  be  justified  in  taking 
his  life,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  in  the  best  frame  of  mind  to 
die.  So  having  communicated  with 
the  Holy  Office,  Don  Carlos  was,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  given 
a  poisoned  bouillon,  when  he  died 
in  a  few  hours." 

After  dwelling,  not  without  in- 
terest, on  the  romance  of  history 
and  sensational  stories,  the  sober 
and  reasonable  historians  and  act- 
ors in  these  events  must  be  listened 
to.  Fourquevault — and  no  keener 
observer  resided  at  the  Court  of 
Philip  II. — and  Florente,  who  was 
the  most  active  opponent  of  the  In- 
quisition and  of  the  King's  general 
policy,  both  exonerate  the  Holy 
Office  and  Philip  from  any  part  in 
the  Prince's  death.  The  former 
writes  to  Catharine  de  Medici : 
"  His  Majesty  is  deeply  distressed 
at  the  growing  weakness  of  the 
Prince,  for  he  feels  that  his  death 
may  give  rise  to  the  most  painful 
suspicions."  And  Florente  con- 
cludes a  long  report  with  these 
words  :  "  In  sum,  it  is  my  full  con- 
viction that  the  death  of  Don  Car- 
los was  entirely  owing  to  natural 
causes,  and  the  Prince  himself  never 
attributed  his  sufferings  to  any 
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other."  What,  then,  was  the  last 
scene  of  this  short  and  troubled 
life? 

No  palaces  or  castles  can  retain 
the  secrets  of  all  that  passes  with- 
in their  walls  ;  and  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  memories  of  the  great  who 
dwell  within  them,  that  the  histo- 
rians who  are  the  trustees  of  the 
reputations  they  transmit  to  pos- 
terity are  rarely  witnesses  of  the 
scenes  which  they  describe.  The 
greater  the  precautions  taken  to 
veil  the  mystery,  the  greater  the 
anxiety  to  penetrate  its  folds  and 
discover  the  impenetrable  secrets. 
There  are  no  special  documents 
at  Simancas  which  refer  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it 
must  be  gathered  from  the  ar- 
chives of  other  countries.  It  was 
widely  known  that  the  Prince  was 
in  a  very  feeble  state,  a  feeling  of 
general  uneasiness  prevailed,  ru- 
mours of  a  sinister  kind  were  not 
wanting,  the  gloom  of  the  palace 
cast  its  shadow  over  the  city,  and 
sadness  fell  on  all  men's  hearts,  in 
sympathy  with  the  tragic  event 
passing  within. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  was 
suddenly  reported  that  the  Prince 
was  dying,  and  that  his  nature 
had  undergone  an  entire  change. 
We  read  in  a  letter  from  Tisnacq 
to  Viglius  :  "  The  poor  Prince,  for 
days  before  his  death,  expressed 
himself  on  all  occasions  in  the 
most  holy  and  edifying  manner. 
It  would  seem  that  the  judgment 
which  he  had  wanted  in  life  had 
been  bestowed  on  him  abundantly 
in  his  last  hours."  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Rossano  says  :  "  God  be- 
stowed all  His  richest  gifts  upon 
him  as  he  was  leaving  this  world." 
It  was  in  the  spirit  of  penitence 
that  he  asked  to  see  the  King,  who 
had  the  cruelty  to  refuse  his  wish  ; 


neither  would  he  permit  the  Queen 
or  any  of  the  Prince's  personal  ser- 
vants to  visit  him.  Not  one  kind 
message  was  sent  to  the  dying  son ; 
but  as  the  supreme  moment  drew 
near,  after  the  last  sacrament  had 
been  administered,  it  is  recorded 
by  many  writers  that  the  ruthless, 
relentless,  heartless  father  was  at 
the  last  so  far  softened,  that,  un- 
seen by  his  son,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hands  and  blessed  him. 

The  scene  as  described  must  in- 
deed have  been  one  to  fill  the  mind 
with  awe.  The  Prince,  born  with- 
in the  radiance  of  the  light  of  his 
grandfather's  glory, — he  who  was 
to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  vast  em- 
pire and  treasure,  possessions  won 
by  the  valour  and  sagacity  of  the 
greatest  captain  of  any  age — who 
gave  promise  in  his  early  youth 
that  he  would  not  prove  unworthy 
of  his  ancestral  fame — who  pos- 
sessed abundant  gifts  which  might, 
under  happier  circumstances,  have 
produced  excellent  results; — -he,  the 
hero  of  romance  and  love,  in  al- 
most the  dawn  of  his  life,  was 
secluded  in  a  darkened,  iron- 
barred,  and  lonely  apartment,  sur- 
rounded by  those  whom  he  knew 
to  be  his  worst  enemies,  was  gasp 
by  gasp  faltering  forth  his  soul. 

"  Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ; 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  affords 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies." 

Yes ;  the  historian  asserts  one  eye 
was  fixed  upon  him,  but  we  may 
be  well  assured  that  eye  was  a 
tearless  one :  at  the  last  solemn 
moment,  standing  behind  the  Prior, 
Don  Antonio,  and  Ruy  Gomez,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  bed, 
the  King,  it  is  recorded,  stretched 
forth  his  hands  and  blessed  his 
departing  son. 

"Thy  son  is  gone  :  he  rests  among  the 
dead." 

If   magnificent   obsequies,  solemn 
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functions,  funeral  orations  could 
satisfy  the  nation  that  its  hope  in 
the  future,  the  heir  to  so  much 
glory,  had  not  been  the  victim  of 
crime,  or  of  cruel  treatment  akin 
to  crime,  these  were  not  wanting. 
The  Prince  was  transported  from 
the  gloom  of  the  prison  to  the  glo- 
rious church  of  the  Monastery  of 
Saint  Dominique.  If  the  deed  was 
one  of  darkness,  its  apotheosis  was 
made  glorious  in  light.  It  was 
by  the  especial  order  of  the  King 
that  every  honour  should  be  paid 
to  the  dead.  The  princely  gran- 
dees, the  proud  nobility,  the  Grand 
Council  were  convoked.  And  of 
this  solemn  ceremony,  Ruy  Gomez, 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  dead,  was 
appointed  president.  The  jailer 
was  to  be  the  chief  mourner  at 
the  grave. 

A  general  mourning  for  all 
classes  was  ordered.  In  this,  and 
in  this  alone,  did  the  nation  sym- 
pathise ;  for  with  all  his  faults,  in 
spite  of  his  many  deficiencies,  the 
Prince  was  dear  to  the  people. 
His  reckless  extravagances  were 
preferred  to  the  cold  cynicism  of 
his  father.  His  youth,  his  well- 
known  crushed  affections,  the 
grandeur  of  his  descent  and  inher- 
itance, his  terrible,  lonely,  myste- 
rious fate,  all  touched  the  nation's 
heart.  The  sorrow  that  possessed 
all  classes  was  in  harmony  with 
the  trappings  and  the  signs  of  woe 
which  were  universally  worn.  The 
King  retired  to  the  Escurial  dur- 
ing the  funeral,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  the  grandest  ceremo- 
nial. The  old  monastery  of  Saint 
Dominique  had  never  witnessed 
such  a  princely  array :  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  worldly 
glory  were  called  forth  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  remains  of  this  short 
and  shattered  life.  Nor  was  it 
only  at  Madrid  that  these  mani- 
festations of  affection  and  regret 


were  witnessed.  In  every  capital 
funeral  masses  of  the  highest  so- 
lemnity were  ordered.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  Due  d'Albe,  as 
Governor  -  General,  attended  the 
memorial  service  of  the  King's 
"  tres  cher  et  tres  aime  fils."  With 
what  kind  of  emotions  could  he 
have  heard  the  solemn  requiem 
echoing  through  the  lofty  aisles  of 
the  venerable,  majestic  cathedral  1 
In  Home,  the  Pope,  Pio  V.,  assisted 
at  High  Mass,  surrounded  by  the 
whole  College  of  Cardinals.  No 
victor  of  the  greatest  battles  against 
foreign  foes,  no  conqueror  in  the 
field  of  human  intelligence,  ever 
received  so  universal  a  tribute  to 
his  merit  as  the  unfortunate  Don 
Carlos,  when  every  church  re- 
echoed with  lamentations  at  his 
untimely  fate. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  says 
Maritana,  was  present  at  the  cer- 
emony in  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
Dominique.  This  sentence  con- 
tains a  life  romance, — the  Queen, 
by  Philip's  command,  weeping 
over  the  tomb  of  her  at  one  time 
affianced  husband,  and  whose 
heart,  she  too  well  knew,  beat 
only  for  her.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Queen  never  was  seen  to  great- 
er advantage.  Painters  generally 
prefer  mourning  to  any  other  cos- 
tume, for  there  are  few  whom  it 
does  not  more  become  than  bright 
and  gaudy  colours  :  to  the  Queen 
it  was  pre-eminently  suited.  "  II 
faisait  bon  la  voir  en  ce  royal  cos- 
tume," says  the  courtly  chronicler. 
She  was  very  young,  but  her  life 
since  her  residence  in  Spain  had 
greatly  matured  her  nature  ;  and 
she,  in  this  atmosphere  of  mys- 
tery, had  learned  to  conceal  her 
feelings.  So  in  this  last  trial  she 
was  calm  and  self-possessed.  And 
well  it  was  she  had  acquired  this 
art ;  for  Philip's  jealousies,  having 
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no  foundation  in  fact,  were  by  no 
means  set  at  rest  by  the  death  of 
his  rival  son.  So  prevalent  was 
the  feeling  that  the  King's  worst 
suspicions  were  aroused,  that  An- 
tonio Perez1  does  not  hesitate  to 
charge  the  King  with  the  murder 
of  the  Queen.  And  while  he  was 
an  exile  he  proclaimed  the  evil 
deed  alike  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. He,  the  once  friend  and 
intimate  councillor  of  Philip  after 
his  banishment,  made  this  formid- 
able denunciation  against  his  sov- 
ereign. While  always  maintaining 
the  honour  of  the  Queen,  he  asserts 
that  the  Duchesse  d'Alve,  her 
Majesty's  "  gouvernante,"  by  the 
King's  orders  proffered  the  Queen 
a  poisoned  medicine  at  a  crisis  of 
her  illness  ;  that  the  Queen,  sus- 
pecting danger,  refused  the  potion, 
and  that  the  King  in  person  enter- 
ed and  compelled  her  to  drink  it, 
when  she  died  within  a  few  hours. 
This  is  very  circumstantial,  but 
there  is  no  corroborative  evidence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  impar- 
tial authorities,  De  Thou,  Ferrara, 
and  others,  while  they  admit  that 
there  are  grounds  for  suspicion, 
are  persuaded  that  the  Queen  sank 
from  weakness, — it  may  be,  ac- 
celerated by  anxiety  and  mental 
distress.  Florente,  no  friend  to 
the  King,  says,  "  Que  sa  inort  est 
due  a  la  nature,  nullement  au  poi- 
son." But  the  greatest  authority 
is  the  French  Ambassador,  who 
never  left  her  Majesty,  and  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  rumours 
and  jealousies  of  the  Court.  In 
his  account  of  her  death  written 
to  the  Queen  -  mother,  Philip's 
kindness  to  her  in  her  last  mo- 
ments is  mentioned. 


"  The  King,"  so  writes  the  Ambas- 
sador, "  scarcely  ever  left  the  Queen, 
while  her  Majesty  always  addressed 
the  King  in  most  touching  terms  ; 
and  when  she  bade  him  farewell,  it 
was  with  such  tenderness  as  to  melt 
the  heart  of  so  good  a  husband  as  the 
King  was.  And  I  am  told  that  he  re- 
tired in  an  agony  of  grief.  The  Queen 
then  confessed,  and  received  the  last 
sacraments.  Her  Majesty  then  sent 
for  me,  and  said,  '  Monsieur  1'Ambas- 
sadeur,  I  am  about  to  leave  this  mis- 
erable world  for  a  happier  kingdom. 
May  the  Queen  my  mother,  and  the 
King  my  brother,  bear  my  loss  with 
fortitude,  and  be  as  contented  as  I 
am  in  going  to  my  Creator,  where  I 
shall  pray  God  for  all  those  dear  to 
me.' " 

He  adds — 

"  On  my  expressing  the  hope  that 
she  might  still  be  spared,  '  No  !  no  ! ' 
she  replied — she  seemed  to  desire  re- 
pose— and  so  passed  peacefully  away. 
And  then  we  all  retired,  leaving  every 
one  in  the  palace  in  tears.  In  the 
city  there  is  not  one,  old  or  young, 
who  is  not  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
all  saying,  'Such  a  good  and  kind 
Queen  was  never  before  seen.'" 

And  then  he  terminates  abruptly  : 
"  The  King  has  left  for  the  Mon- 
astery of  Saint  Hieronime." 

So  perished,  at  twenty  -  three 
years  of  age — born  in  1545,  mar- 
ried in  1559,  died  1568 — one  whose 
name  will  ever  be  dear  to  Spanish 
hearts  ;  and  whose  portrait  in  the 
Madrid  gallery,  which  contains  pic- 
tures of  all  the  noble  and  beauti- 
ful, is  pre-eminent  in  its  nobility 
and  beauty.  The  light  on  the  coun- 
tenance comes  from  within,  and 
the  peace,  the  piety,  the  grace  of 
her  heart,  were  expressed  in  her 
face.  "  Among  women,"  says 
Montaigne,  "  the  most  virtuous 


1  Antonio  Perez's  life  is  a  theme  for  another  Spanish  romance.  Stirling  de- 
scribes him  "as  the  dark,  handsome,  bright-eyed  man,  wearing  a  small  black 
cap  and  white  plume,  with  the  cross  of  Santiago  on  his  breast — the  gay,  am- 
bitious, irresistible,  unfortunate  Antonio  Perez." 
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will  always  possess  the  greatest 
charm  ;  "  and  this  was  the  charm 
of  Elizabeth  of  Valois. 

She  lived  in  an  age  when  wo- 
men occupied  a  large  space,  not 
alone  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  in 
the  annals  of  kingdoms.  The  age 
of  the  Renaissance  in  art  and 
science  witnessed  at  the  same  time 
the  Renaissance  of  female  influence, 
and  by  many  was  that  influence 
nobly  exercised.  The  names  of 
Claude  of  France,  of  Louise  of 
Savoie,  of  Margaret,  married  to 
James  of  Scotland,  of  Marguerite, 
the  wife  of  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
of  our  own  Mary  Stuart,  will  ever 
be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love  the  history  of  their  re- 


spective countries.  Then  come 
the  three  sisters,  the  Duchesse  de 
Lorraine,  the  gentle  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, and  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  all 
pre-eminent  in  charm.  Of  the  last 
it  has  been  nobly  said  :  "  She  was 
greater  than  any  by  the  grandeur 
of  her  destiny,  most  unfortunate 
of  all  by  her  premature  death, 
most  interesting  by  the  drama  of 
her  short  life  and  the  deep  mys- 
tery which  is  associated  with  her 
name."  Of  all  Queens  of  Spain, 
none  has  left  behind  her  nobler 
traditions  of  love,  of  charity,  and 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  than 
Elizabeth  of  Valois,  Isabella  della 
Pace. 

LAMINGTON. 
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TWO    OLD    INDIANS    AND    A    DIAMOND. 


IN  the  minds  of  most  people,  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  victories  of  Olive  and  the 
triumphs  of  Warren  Hastings,  that 
the  exploits  of  those  men  who 
laid  the  foundation  on  which  they 
built  are  commonly  forgotten.  The 
reaper  must  always  be  a  more  con- 
spicuous personage  than  the  sower ; 
but  no  one  will  deny  that  Olive  and 
Hastings  could  no  more  have  ac- 
complished what  they  did  without 
the  help  of  the  governors,  agents, 
councils,  and  even  interlopers  who 
preceded  them  in  India  than  the 
reaper  could  find  work  in  August 
if  the  sower  had  not  already  laid 
his  seed  in  the  ground.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Olive  defended  Arcot  and 
Hastings  landed  in  India,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company 
had  been  sedulously  serving  the 
interests  of  themselves  and  their 
masters,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
stantly advancing  the  prestige  of 
the  British  name. 

Fortunately  in  those  days  the 
Government  took  less  grand- 
motherly care  of  its  merchant 
adventurers  than  it  does  at  pres- 
ent. Not  only  did  it  encourage 
them  in  their  search  for  new 
markets  and  fresh  colonies,  but  in 
cases  of  need  it  supported  them 
both  with  diplomatic  and  material 
assistance.  Under  this  wise  and 
fostering  system  the  commerce  of 
the  empire  advanced  by  leaps  and 
by  bounds,  and  London  became 
the  headquarters  of  trade  with  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  Ships 
laden  with  the  silks  and  teas  of 
China,  the  stuffs,  gold,  and  dia- 
monds of  India,  the  produce  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  hunters' 
spoils  from  Africa,  daily  disgorged 


their  cargoes  at  the  wharves  on 
the  Thames,  and  carried  back  to 
the  coloured  and  pig -tailed  cus- 
tomers the  manufactures  of  British 
looms  and  workshops.  At  the 
present  day,  if  a  traveller  ven- 
tures out  of  the  beaten  track  he 
is  summarily  recalled  by  a  telegram 
from  Downing  Street ;  or  if  a  mer- 
chant wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
a  debatable  clause  in  a  treaty,  he 
is  peremptorily  forbidden  to  move 
a  step  until  the  native  Government 
whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  anything  has  exchanged 
genuine  opposition  for  an  unwill- 
ing assent.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine, for  instance,  either  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  day  attempting 
to  stop  Hedges  on  his  journey 
through  Persia,  or  his  submitting 
to  be  stopped,  even  if  it  had  been 
unwise  enough  to  try  to  do  so; 
and  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
belief  that  any  Indian  merchant 
of  that  time  would  have  yielded 
to  the  vexatious  delays  which  have 
kept  Mr  Little  and  his  steamer  at 
Ichang,  the  starting-point  of  his 
proposed  voyage  to  Chungking,  for 
nearly  two  years. 

The  effect  of  this  over-cautious 
policy  is  such  as  must  before  long 
lead  to  its  reversal,  or  at  least  its 
modification.  Already  there  is  a 
cry  at  our  mercantile  centres  for 
new  markets.  With  an  energy 
which  once  was  ours,  but  which 
now  seems  to  be  leaving  us,  the 
Continental  Powers  are  pushing 
their  commerce  and  their  influence 
not  only  in  the  countries  where 
our  trade  used  to  be  supreme,  but 
in  quarters  of  the  world  into  which 
our  traders  are  discouraged  from 
venturing.  Even  when  so  per- 
fectly safe  and  practicable  an 
opening  is  proposed  as  that  through 
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Siam  to  southern  China,  constant 
streams  of  cold  water  are  poured 
upon  the  scheme  from  the  two  state- 
ly buildings  in  Downing  Street. 

It  was  in  no  such  timid  spirit 
that  a  small  company  of  London 
merchants  met  in  London  in  1599 
to  consider  how  best  they  might 
secure  to  their  countrymen  a  share 
in  the  traffic  which  Portugal  was 
monopolising  in  the  Eastern  world, 
or  that  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
following  year  granted  a  charter 
incorporating  a  Company  for  trad- 
ing in  the  East  Indies.  With  a 
liberality  worthy  of  the  great 
Queen,  the  East  Indies  was  held 
to  include  the  whole  world,  both 
land  and  sea,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  eastward  to  Cape  Horn. 
Nor  was  this  splendid  concession 
allowed  to  remain  an  idle  heritage. 
Ship  after  ship  was  despatched  to 
India,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  and 
returned  laden  with  calicoes,  silks, 
indigo,  and  spices,  which  yielded 
100  per  cent  profit  and  more  to 
the  fortunate  owners.  The  advan- 
tage of  settlements  in  India  was 
early  recognised  by  the  Company, 
and  after  some  negotiations  with 
the  native  princes,  permission  was 
gained  for  the  establishment  of 
agencies  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad, 
Cambay,  and  Gogo.  Subsequently 
Madras,  Hooghly,  and  Bombay 
were  fixed  upon  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Company's  agents  ; 
and  when  there  established,  Charles 
II.,  probably  having  received  a 
quid  pro  quo,  after  the  manner  of 
the  time,  granted  to  them  the  right 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace 
with  the  native  princes. 

But  first,  and  above  all  things, 
the  Company  was  a  trading  associ- 
ation, and  the  history  of  its  early 
days  consists  mainly  in  its  strug- 
gles against  the  exactions  of  the 
native  authorities,  its  conflicts  with 
"  odious  interlopers,"  and  its  inter- 
nal quarrels.  Though  possessing  the 


nominal  right  of  waging  war,  the 
powerlessness  of  its  agents  made 
it  expedient  for  them  rather  to  buy 
the  favour  of  the  native  princes 
than  to  risk  acquiring  it  by  force, 
and  thus  arose  a  state  of  things  in 
which  each  agent  had  to  act  as  the 
emergency  demanded  of  him.  No 
orders  from  Leadenhall  Street 
could  possibly  embrace  all  the 
contingencies  which  arose  when 
Nabobs  tortured  the  native  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  to  extort 
money  from  them,  and  when  cus- 
tom-house officers  seized  the  goods 
of  the  merchants  in  order  to  en- 
force illegal  duties.  Nor  was  it 
practicable  to  legislate  for  the 
treatment  of  such  daring  inter- 
lopers as  Thomas  Pitt,  his  brother- 
in-law  Robert  Douglas,  and  others. 
And  least  of  all  was  it  possible  to 
lay  down  rules  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  quarrels  and  jealousies 
which  were  constantly  springing 
into  life  between  the  agents  and 
the  merchants.  The  President  of 
each  agency  had  therefore  to  act 
as  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes  \ 
and  as  this  often  appeared  wrong 
in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  who 
found  means  of  imparting  their 
views  to  the  council  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  there  arose  constant 
misunderstanding  between  the 
Company  and  its  servants.  Fixity 
of  tenure  there  was  none.  The 
employees  were  engaged  for  the 
most  part  at  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  directors,  and  they  held  their 
appointments  so  long  only  as  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  their 
masters.  Nor  were  the  directors 
by  any  means  always  reasonable. 
And  when  they  disapproved  of 
the  acts  of  their  agents,  they  oc- 
casionally expressed  their  senti- 
ments in  language  which  reads 
like  a  revised  edition  of  the  Irish 
party's  opinion  of  Mr  Balfour. 

In  1681,  the  constant  difficulties 
which   had   arisen    owing   to    the 
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Bengal  agency  being  subservient 
to  that  of  Fort  St  George,  deter- 
mined the  directors  to  constitute 
the  agency  at  Hooghly  a  distinct 
and  separate  factory,  and  the  ques- 
tion then  arose  who  should  be  the 
man  to  inaugurate  the  new  order 
of  things.  On  the  board  of  di- 
rection there  was  a  Mr  William 
Hedges,  who  had  had  some  check- 
ered experiences  of  mercantile 
life  in  the  East.  He  had  been  a 
Turkey  merchant,  and  spoke  both 
Arabic  and  Turkish.  But  here 
his  qualifications  ceased.  Under 
his  administration  the  affairs  of 
his  firm  had  fallen  into  consider- 
able disorder.  In  the  words  of 
the  biographer  of  Dudley  North, 
"  The  gentlemen  of  the  house  were 
in  a  miz-maze,  and  knew  not  how 
to  take  one  step  towards  extricat- 
ing themselves  and  their  business, 
and  in  a  word  they  were  at  their 
wits'  end."  In  these  circum- 
stances, Mr  Hedges  invited  Dud- 
ley North  to  exchange  his  business 
in  Smyrna  for  the  control  of  his 
(Hedges's)  house  at  Constantinople. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
the  new  manager  soon  proved  him- 
self as  completely  master  of  the 
situation  as  he  afterwards  did  in 
the  management  of  the  English 
Exchequer.  Before  long  the  entire 
control  of  the  business  passed  into 
North's  hands,  and  when  Hedges 
was  pressed  for  an  answer  on  any 
commercial  concern,  his  answer, 
as  he  nodded  towards  North,  of 
"jg'cc'  U  padron,"  or  "There's 
your  master,"  came  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Having  gained  the  ser- 
vices of  so  able  a  factotum, 
Hedges  considered  with  justice 
that  his  presence  in  Constantinople 


was  no  longer  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  business,  and  he  there- 
fore returned  to  London.  By 
virtue,  as  it  would  appear,  of  his 
relationship  to  some  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company, 
he  was  elected  to  the  board,  and 
it  was  on  him  that  the  choice  of 
the  directors  fell  to  fill  the  post  of 
first  "chief  for  managing  all  the 
Company's  affairs  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal."  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber 1681  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment, and  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber he  sailed  for  his  new  post. 

Mr  Hedges  only  remained  two 
years  at  Bengal ;  but  fortunately, 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  he 
kept  a  minute  diary,  in  which  is 
mirrored  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Hooghly  during  that  stir- 
ring'period.  It  is  this  diary1  that 
Colonel  Yule  has  edited  in  the 
volumes  before  us.  The  appear- 
ance on  the  title-page  of  the  name 
of  this  editor  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  the  work  is  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  done.  No  one 
possesses  a  wider  or  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
early  intercourse  with  the  East 
than  Colonel  Yule,  and  no  one 
wields  a  more  graphic  and  cultured 
pen  than  he  does.  Further,  the 
work  has  evidently  been  under- 
taken as  a  labour  of  love.  His 
notes  are  models  of  their  kind, 
being  always  full,  appropriate, 
and  explanatory;  and  he  has  fol- 
lowed out  references  in  the  diary 
in  a  way  which  has  cleared  up 
every  obscurity.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  diary  of  Hedges ; 
the  second  is  devoted  to  short 
biographical  notices  of  persons 


1  The  Diary  of  William  Hedges,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  William  Hedges),  during 
his  Agency  in  Bengal.  Transcribed  for  the  press,  with  Introductory  Notes,  &c., 
by  R.  Barlow,  Esq.,  and  illustrated  by  copious  extracts  from  unpublished 
records,  &c.,  by  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  R.E.,  C.B.,  LL.D.  'In  three  vols. 
London:  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1887-89. 
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mentioned  by  him ;  and  in  the 
third  he  gives  us  "documentary 
contributions  to  a  biography  of 
Thomas  Pitt,"  who  plays  three 
distinct  and  notable  parts  in  the 
narrative  before  us  • —  first  as  a 
notorious  interloper;  then  as  a 
very  capable  governor  of  Fort  St 
George;  and,  lastly,  as  the  fortu- 
nate owner  of  the  celebrated  Pitt 
Diamond. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Board  of  Directors  had,  in  1681, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
difficulties  to  which  we  have 
alluded  as  having  arisen  in  the 
management  of  the  Bengal  agency 
were  due  to  the  maladministration 
of  Matthias  Vincent,  who  was  chief 
of  the  Hooghly  factory  up  to  the 
time  of  Hedges's  appointment. 
After  their  usual  manner,  or,  per- 
haps, we  should  rather  say,  after 
the  manner  of  the  time,  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of  the  de- 
faulter without  reserve.  One  of 
the  first  letters  which  reached 
Hedges  from  Leadenhall  Street  is 
typical  of  their  condemnatory  style. 
In  it  the  flood  of  their  wrath  flows 
over  the  pages  unchecked  by  stops 
and  untrammelled  by  grammar, 
and  they  state  with  emphasis  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  make  cer- 
tain proposed  arrangements  when, 

"  By  your  [i.e.,  Hedges]  good  conduct 
and  examples,  after  you  have  weeded 
out  those  wicked  men,  and  the  vicious 
habits  which  the  ill  example,  partial- 
ity, and  avarice  of  our  late  chief  and 
council  contracted  among  them,  such 
as  his  ungodly  taking  of  dwturee 
(money  commissions),  his  giving  dies- 
ticks  (passes)  to  the  natives,  to  the 
endangering  of  the  Company's  privi- 
leges, his  and  Mr  Little  John's  ^bribing 
of  agent  masters,  his  abominable  sin- 
ful forcing  of  his  own  tutinack,  long- 
pepper,  and  coffee,  in  lieu  of  the 
Company's  ready  money,  while  the 
Company's  goods  lie  unsold  in  their 
warehouses  ;  his  partiality  to  factor- 
ies where  the  chiefs  were  his  own 
creatures  ;  his  contrivance  to  get  Mr 


Charnock  out  of  his  own  chiefship  at 
Casumbazar ;  his  riotous  and  expen- 
sive way  of  living ;  his  depredating 
all  factories  where  the  chief  would 
not  serve  his  interest  to  the  Company's 
damage  ;  his  connivance  at  the  base 
sorting  of  the  Company's  goods,  and 
checking  such  as  would  hold  the 
merchants  to  their  musters  (samples)  ; 
and  to  his  odious  infidelity  in  coun- 
tenancing interlopers." 

It  is  plain  from  this  letter  that 
Vincent  was  believed  to  have  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sins  of 
having  neglected  the  commercial 
interests  of  his  employers,  and  of 
having  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
interlopers.  These  crimes  were  as 
the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  atonement. 
But  other  matters  claimed  Mr 
Hedges's  attention  on  his  first  tak- 
ing over  the  agency.  Ever  since 
the  formation  of  the  Company,  its 
agents  had  been  more  or  less  the 
prey  of  the  Nabob  of  Dacca  and  of 
his  subordinates.  The  Nabob  had 
privileges  to  grant  and  power  to 
withhold  them;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Company's  ser- 
vants were  keenly  interested  in 
making  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  him,  and  had  wealth  with 
which  to  purchase  his  favour.  In 
such  circumstances  a  bargain  is 
commonly  soon  struck,  and  in  re- 
turn for  a  moderate  annual  pay- 
ment, the  Company  was  allowed  to 
traffic  without  let  or  hindrance, 
and  to  ship  their  goods  duty  free. 
But  changes  in  the  native  office- 
holders produced  repeated  periods 
of  attempted  extortion,  and  when 
Hedges  landed  at  Hooghly  he 
found  himself  launched  on  a  sea 
of  troubles.  Trade  was  at  a  stand- 
still ;  goods  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  the  customs  barriers;  for- 
eigners were  boycotted ;  and  every 
species  of  affront  was  offered  to 
them.  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
bad  enough ;  but  the  situation  was 
complicated  by  the  successes  of 
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Thomas  Pitt  and  other  interlopers, 
who  appeared  to  be  quite  exempt 
from  those  ills  which  were  afflict- 
ing the  Company's  officers. 

To  have  allowed  such  a  critical 
situation  to  continue  would  have 
been  to  have  drawn  down  upon 
him  such  a  rebuke  as  that  quoted 
above,  or  as  that  which  was  sub- 
sequently given  to  his  successor, 
who  was  told, — "  We  see  how  in- 
tolerably  you   are   abused,    every 
day  worse  and  worse,  by  the  ava- 
ricious governors  of  that  country, 
and  how  sheepish  you  are  in  sub- 
mitting to  such  unreasonable  and 
unjust  affronts."      The  evils  com- 
plained of  were  just  those  which 
appealed     most     closely     to     the 
directors'    pockets,    and     Hedges 
determined,    therefore,    to    go    in 
person  to  Dacca  to   persuade  the 
Nabob  to  pursue  a  more  friendly 
course  toward  the  Company.     But 
at  every  step  he  was  opposed  by 
the  authorities  on  the  spot.     His 
boats  were  stopped  by  force,  his 
servants  were   seized  and  thrown 
into  prison,  and  his  baggage  was  pil- 
laged.   At  length  he  evaded  the  vig- 
ilance of  his  enemies,  and  reached 
the  Nabob's  court.    But  even  then 
his  difficulties  were  by  no  means  at 
an  end.    The  Nabob,  though  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  had  just  become 
a  father,  and  such  an  event  under 
such  unusual  circumstances  neces- 
sitated a  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
longed period  of  rejoicing.    Almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  birth- 
day of  the  Nabob  was  celebrated 
with  lengthened  pomp ;  and  then, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  the  Na- 
bob fell  ill.     However,  everything 
comes  to  him  who  waits,  even  in 
the  East,  and  Hedges  had  eventu- 
ally the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  he  had  gained  all  his  points, 
even  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
interlopers,   and  the  dismissal  of 
the  customs  authorities  at  Hoogh- 
ly.     But  India  has  always  been  a 


country  where  aurum  sequitur  lex, 
and  these  privileges  were  gained 
only  at  the  cost  of  several  lacs  of 
rupees. 

His  next  difficulties  arose  from 
those  in  his  own  household.  It 
was  impossible  that  association 
with  the  bribery  and  corruption 
which  was  so  rife  among  the  natives 
should  not  have  infected  the  Com- 
pany's servants.  There  are  not 
many  men  who  can  habitually  rise 
superior  to  their  surroundings.  An 
evil  which  is  regarded  by  a  society 
as  innocent,  soon  ceases  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  crime  even  by  those 
who  so  at  first  esteem  it,  and  from 
all  accounts  the  servants  of  the 
Company  were  largely  tainted  with 
the  oriental  predilection  for  illegal 
gains.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
directors  themselves  were  to  blame 
in  this  matter.  They  winked  at, 
and  more  than  winked  at,  the  giv- 
ing and  receiving  of  presents  on 
the  part  of  their  employees ;  but 
they  limited  their  sanction  to 
such  of  the  Company's  matters  as 
might  be  advanced  by  these  means. 
When,  however,  the  agents  and 
officers  were  separated  by  fifteen 
thousand  miles  from  their  masters, 
it  was  very  easy  for  them  to  con- 
fuse and  overstep  this  boundary- 
line.  And  they  had  a  still  more 
pressing  temptation  to  do  so.  They 
were  wretchedly  paid.  Hedges 
received  only  £200  per  annum, 
with  an  extra  allowance  of  <£100  ; 
and  if  this  were  the  pay  of  the 
chief  agent,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
small  were  the  pittances  which 
were  doled  out  to  the  subordinate 
officials. 

Against  Hedges  there  was  not 
a  word  to  be  said  as  regards 
money  matters.  Unaccustomed 
to  Indian  life  and  manners,  he 
felt  as  shocked  at  the  pecuniary 
immorality  of  the  Company's 
officials  ^as  one  of  Cromwell's 
Puritans  would  have  been  on 
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being  suddenly  introduced  into, 
the  Court  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 
Indeed,  he  had  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  "  Praise  -the  - 
Lord  -  Barebones  "  school.  He 
constantly  gave  utterance  to  pious 
ejaculations  ;  and  to  the  entries  in 
his  diary,  noticing  the  deaths  of 
his  friends,  he  commonly  adds 
religious  remarks,  which  savour 
strongly  of  the  Cromwellian  period. 
He  was  a  well-disposed,  but  not 
a  wise  man,  and  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed  was  one  which 
required  other  qualities  than  the 
somewhat  flabby  opportunism  which 
commonly  prompted  his  actions. 
No  people  are  quicker  at  discerning 
character  than  Indians,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  native  mer- 
chants, seeing  the  man  they  had 
to  deal  with,  began  to  bring  in 
complaints  against  the  Company's 
servants  of  dishonest  practices. 
The  first  victim  was  a  Mr  Francis 
Ellis,  a  warehouse  -  keeper,  who 
was  charged  with  having  taken 
money  from  the  native  dealers 
in  return  for  accepting  their  goods 
on  behalf  of  the  Company.  With 
regard  to  taking  money,  Mr  Ellis 
made  full  confession,  and  appears 
to  have  been  almost  surprised  at 
the  proceeding  being  called  in 
question,  but  he  disputed  the 
amounts.  This,  however,  was 
enough  for  Hedges,  and  Ellis  was 
summarily  dismissed. 

Hedges  was  now  thoroughly  on 
the  war-path,  and  the  next  man 
against  whom  he  tilted  was  one 
Naylor,  who  combined  with  an 
itching  palm  a  hand  extended  to 
interlopers.  He  had  even  held 
communication  with  the  arch  - 
offender  Pitt.  This  sealed  his 
fate.  He  was  sent  off  at  once 
to  Hooghly,  and  was  ordered  to 
give  security  "to  goe  into  Eng- 
land by  ye  next  shipping."  So 
far  Hedges  had  been  able  to 
carry  everything  before  him  ;  but 


he  now  began  to  enter  on  the 
path  which  was  to  lead  him  to 
ruin.  The  cloud  of  witnesses 
which  were  gathering  around  him 
tempted  him  on  to  measure  swords 
with  a  man  who  was  stronger  than 
he.  Job  Charnock  had  been  for 
many  years  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, and  though,  during  Hedges's 
agency,  he  never  rose  beyond  a 
subordinate  position,  his  energy 
and  ability  had  placed  him  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  directors, 
whose  interests  were  always  his 
first  care.  The  opinion  thus  form- 
ed of  him  as  a  civilian  was  fully 
justified  by  his  subsequent  career. 
He  is  unquestionably  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  Anglo-Indian 
history  in  the  days  before  Clive 
and  Hastings.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  that,  though  without  any 
military  experience,  he,  in  1686, 
conducted  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  native  authorities, 
upon  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was 
impatient  to  revenge  himself  for 
"  having  not  long  before  been 
imprisoned  and  scourged  by  the 
Nabob."  Driven  from  Dacca  by 
the  enactions  of  the  Nabob,  he  ' 
first  established  himself  at  Bar- 
rackpore,  which  is  still  called 
"  Chanak "  by  the  natives,  and 
finally  established  himself  at  Cal- 
cutta, of  which  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder.  Here,  we 
are  told,  "  he  reigned  more  abso- 
lutely than  a  rajah."  The  indig- 
nity of  the  scourging  that  he  had 
received  sank  so  deeply  into  his 
mind,  that  the  tradition  goes  that 
he  was  wont  to  have  a  native  or 
two  flogged  daily;  and  he  used 
to  arrange  that  "  the  execution 
should  be  generally  done  while  he 
was  at  dinner,  so  near  his  din- 
ing-room that  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  poor  delinquents  served 
him  for  music."  In  the  service  of 
this  man  there  was  at  an  earlier 
period  a  certain  James  Harding, 
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who  "  had  formerly  been  dismissed 
ye  Hon.  Company's  Service,  for 
Blasphemy  and  Athisticall  ten- 
etts."  This  discipline  had  not,  ap- 
parently, produced  any  reform  in 
the  life  of  the  outcast.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  "a  most  unquiett, 
turbulent  spiritt,"  and  was  also 
proved  to  have,  like  Sam  Weller, 
been  guilty  "of  an  amiable  indis- 
cretion," in  which  a  slave  wench 
"  had  equally  participated."  These 
charges  were  sufficient  to  secure 
his  condemnation,  and  though  the 
accused  was  defended  by  Char- 
nock,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  factory. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with 
oriental  life  know  how  readily 
accusations  are  made  against  those 
who  are  persona  ingrata  to  the 
chief  authority.  Charnock  had 
offended  Hedges,  for  whom  it  is 
plain  he  had  a  profound  contempt, 
and  his  action  in  Harding's  case 
had  shocked  the  righteous  spirit 
of  the  agent.  But  Charnock  had 
another  and  a  more  subtle  enemy. 
The  man  who  more  than  any 
other  opposed  Hedges  on  his 
first  landing  at  Hooghly  was 
Ray  Bulchund;  and  though  it 
was  this  man  whose  dismissal 
Hedges  had  procured  from  the 
Nabob  of  Dacca,  self-interest  had 
subsequently  induced  him  to  pro- 
fess unbounded  friendship  for  the 
agent.  But  in  his  hatred  to  Char- 
nock he  never  varied,  probably  be- 
cause he  found  him  to  be  a  man 
who  was  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor 
imposed  upon.  In  Hedges's  at- 
titude towards  Charnock,  the 
wily  Hindoo  thought  he  saw  an 
opportunity  of  currying  favour 
with  the  rising  star,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  gratifying  his  re- 
venge. Quite  after  the  manner  of 
Queen  Esther,  Bulchund  invited 
his  enemy  and  his  enemy's  judge 
to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he 
received  Hedges  "  with  all  the  re- 


spect which  could  possibly  be 
shown ; "  and  having  thus  poured 
in  the  oil  of  flattery,  he  drew  him 
aside  into  another  room,  and  there 
laid  to  Charnock's  charge  a  long 
catalogue  of  crimes.  He  accused 
him  of  being  "  a  great  Theife — not 
only  to  the  merchants  and  other 
natives  of  the  country,  but  to  his 
masters  also;  his  constant  prac- 
tice being  to  exact  2  rupees  on 
ye  hundred  from  ye  Weavers  for 
pricing  their  Taffaties  ;  and  to  sell 
ye  Company's  goods,  and  buy 
light  money,  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent 
worse  than  current,  which  these 
poor  fellows,  rather  than  lose  their 
present  employment  and  liveli- 
hood, are  forced  to  accept."  Al- 
ready, also,  Bulchund,  knowing 
Hedges's  prudery,  had  laid  bare 
a  secret  connected  with  Char- 
nock's  private  life. 

It  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  Charnock  had, 
some  years  before,  carried  off  a 
married  Hindoo  woman,  and  had 
established  her  in  his  household. 
One  rumour  said  that  the  woman 
in  question  was  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming suttee  when  Charnock, 
who  was  among  the  spectators, 
became  so  enamoured  of  her  ap- 
pearance that  he  snatched  her 
from  the  burning ;  while  another 
version  ran — and  it  was  to  this  one 
that  Hedges  gave  credit — that  he 
had  induced  her  to  elope  from  her 
husband,  carrying  with  her  the 
moneys  and  jewels  of  her  lawful 
spouse.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Nabob  sent  a  force  of  soldiers  to 
recover  the  woman  and  arrest 
Charnock.  "  But  he  escaping  (or 
bribing  the  men),  they  took  his 
Vekeel  and  kept  him  two  months 
in  prison,  ye  souldiers  lying  all 
the  while  at  ye  factory  gate,  till 
Mr  Charnock  compounded  the  busi- 
ness for  rupees  3000  in  money,  5 
pieces  of  broad  cloth,  and  some 
sword-blades."  But  whatever  may 
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have  been  the  circumstances  of  the- 
elopement,  it  remains  a  fact  that 
this  strangely  assorted  pair  lived 
together  happily  for  many  years, 
that  they  had  several  children,  and 
that  the  death  of  the  lady  alone 
dissolved  the  tie  which  united 
them.  Her  influence  over  Char- 
nock  was  great,  and  she  met  his 
endeavours  to  convert  her  to  Chris- 
tianity by  gaining  him  over  to  the 
ranks  of  paganism.  At  her  death, 
which  affected  him  deeply,  he 
raised  a  monument  to  her  memory, 
and  he  invariably  kept  the  anni- 
versary of  her  death  by  sacrificing 
a  cock  on  her  tomb,  according  to 
the  custom  of  her  nation.  Sundry 
details  on  this  subject  Bulchund 
whispered  at  different  times  into 
the  not  unwilling  ears  of  Hedges, 
who  on  this  occasion  answered 
piously,  "that  Charnock  was  an 
old  servant  of  ye  Company,  who 
had  hitherto  served  to  their  good 
content ;  and  without  clear  proof 
of  his  wronging  the  Company, 
he  could  not  be  displaced ;  but," 
he  added,  "if  all  he  [Bulchund] 
said  appeared  to  be  true,  he 
should  see  I  came  hither  to 
manifest  my  fidelity  to  my  Hon- 
ourable Masters  in  the  best  man- 
ner I  was  able,  without  favour  or 
affection  to  any  man." 

But  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Charnock  were 
true  in  substance,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  too  good  a  servant  to 
the  Company  to  make  Hedges's 
wrath  dangerous  to  him.  As  the 
directors  said  subsequently,  "  They 
would  rather  dismiss  the  whole  of 
their  other  agents  than  Mr  Char- 
nock should  not  be  the  chief  of 
Kasumbazar."  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  also,  that  Charnock  was 
aware  that  Hedges  had  listened  to 
charges  against  him.  The  natural 
result  followed.  The  two  men  be- 
came bitterly  hostile,  and  Charnock 


took  every  means  in  his  power  to 
snub  and  humiliate  Hedges.  He 
disputed  his  orders,  gave  counte- 
nance to  his  enemies,  disregarded 
his  advice,  and  opened  his  letters. 
Against  all  these  acts  of  insubor- 
dination Hedges  constantly  pro- 
tested, with  the  pettishness  com- 
mon to  weak  men.  "  He  brags," 
writes  the  poor  man,  "  never  no 
chief  was  yett  able  to  contend 
with  him  and  Hervey,  and  makes 
no  doubt  but  to  give  me  my  mitti- 
mus this  next  shipping."  And  the 
boast  was  justified  ;  for  Hedges's 
fate  was  no  longer  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  It  had  gone  forth  ;  and 
though  he  tried  to  support  himself 
with  such  reflections,  as  that  "  God 
be  praised,  I  live  in  honour  and 
esteem,  whilst  Oharnock,  Hervey, 
and  Beard  are  the  most  despicable 
persons  to  the  Government  and 
native  merchants  that  ever  lived 
in  the  country,"  he  must  have 
felt  that  the  sword  of  dismissal 
was  hanging  over  him  by  a  thread. 
There  can  be  no  surer  indication 
of  the  approaching  fall  of  an  offi- 
cial than  the  desertion  of  his  fair- 
weather  friends.  At  this  time, 
one  by  one,  all  Hedges's  associates 
left  him.  Beard,  he  tells  us, 
"  took  occasion  ...  to  affront  and 
abuse  me  in  a  most  rude  and  un- 
handsome manner,  growing  pale 
with  passion,  shook  his  head,  and 
made  such  a  filthy  noise  with  his 
mouth  as  cannot  be  expressed ; "  the 
interloping  Captain  Lake,  "  a  base, 
unworthy  fellow,"  cast  reflections 
in  his  teeth,  and  even  Bulchund 
stopped  his  boats,  and  disregarded 
his  dusticks. 

At  length  the  blow  fell.  Presi- 
dent Gyfford  was  ordered  up  from 
Fort  St  George  to  Bengal,  and 
Hedges  was  dismissed.  On  re- 
viewing all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  one  possible  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  unquestionable 
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that  Hedges's  administration  had 
been  a  fiasco.  He  was  essentially 
a  weak  man.  He  had  both  failed 
to  grapple  to  his  soul  those  who 
would  have  been  his  friends,  and 
had  by  no  means  borne  himself 
in  quarrels  so  that  the  op- 
posed need  beware  of  him.  He 
was  easily  deluded  by  the  fair 
words  of  intriguers,  and  was 
equally  ready  to  shower  angry 
abuse  on  them  so  soon  as  they 
turned  their  backs  upon  him. 
One  man  is  "  a  scandalous,  unfaith- 
ful person;"  another  "stuffs  his 
diary  full  of  lies ; "  and  writing  of 
the  death  of  Bulchund,  with  whom 
he  had  long  been  on  good  terms, 
he  says :  "  This  morning  early 
news  was  brought  me  our  grand 
enemie  (that  corrupt  villain),  Bul- 
chund, was  dead  "  !  But  the  evils 
which  assumed  the  blackest  hue 
in  the  sight  of  the  directors  were 
the  falling  off  of  the  business  of 
the  Company,  and  the  height  of 
prosperity  to  which  the  obnoxious 
interlopers  attained  under  his  rule. 
Thomas  Pitt,  Douglas,  and  Cap- 
tain Alley  and  their  friends  pros- 
pered in  direct  ratio  to  the  failure 
of  the  Company.  Everywhere, 
except  perhaps  within  Oharnock's 
jurisdiction,  they  outbid  the  Com- 
pany's agents,  and  assumed  a  state 
which  quite  put  to  shame  the  low- 
ly carriage  of  Hedges  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. The  notorious  Captain 
Alley,  when  he  visited  the  native 
authorities,  "went  in  a  splendid 
equipage,  habitted  in  scarlet,  richly 
laced.  Ten  Englishmen  in  blew 
capps  and  coats,  edged  with  red, 
all  armed  with  blunderbusses,  went 
before  his  pallankeen,  80  Peons 
before  him,  and  4  musicians 
playing  on  the  weights,  with  2 
flaggs  before  him."  It  may  after- 
wards have  been  some  consolation 
to  Hedges  to  know  that  the  same 
treatment  which  was  measured  out 
to  him  was  meted  out  three  years 


later  to  President  Gyfford.  But 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
directors  did  well  in  getting  rid  of 
Hedges,  notwithstanding  Judge 
Jeffrey s's  assertion  that  "  he  had  a 
greater  kindness  and  respect  for 
him  than  he  had  for  Sir  Josiah 
Child  "  (the  chairman  of  the  direc- 
tors). A  story  is  told  of  a  man 
who,  on  being  asked  after  a  Sun- 
day morning  service  what  passage 
he  had  liked  best  in  the  rector's 
discourse,  answered,  "  the  passage 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  vestry;" 
and  unquestionably  the  most 
praiseworthy  episode  o£,  Hedges's 
Eastern  career  was  his  adventur- 
ous return-journey  from  India  to 
Europe  through  Persia.  Short- 
ly after  his  arrival  in  London  he 
married,  and  was  knighted.  At 
this  point  his  diary  becomes  a 
blank,  and  the  record  of  his  re- 
maining years  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
Having  shown  us  in  the  person 
of  Hedges  the  kind  of  man  of 
whom  the  Company  soon  wearied, 
Colonel  Yule  has  in  his  third 
volume  given  us  a  graphic  and 
most  interesting  account  of  one 
whom  the  directors  delighted  to 
honour,  and  whose  descendants 
have  left  a  name  which  will  be 
remembered  with  pride  so  long  as 
England  holds  a  place  upon  the 
page  of  history.  Thomas  Pitt  was 
born  in  1653  at  Blandford,  in  Dor- 
setshire. About  his  younger  days 
we  know  little,  but  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age  we  find  him  en- 
gaged in  the  interloping  trade  in 
India.  The  prosecution  of  this 
traffic  required  enterprise,  daring, 
and  tact.  It  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  Company,  which  al- 
ways had  sufficient  force  at  its 
disposal  to  seize  the  interlopers, 
and  had  the  declaration  of  Judge 
Jeffreys,  that  it  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so.  But  neither  the  troops 
of  the  Company  nor  the  terrors 
of  the  law  had  any  effect  on  Pitt, 
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who  was,  as  the  directors  said  of 
him,  "  a  fellow  of  a  haughty,  huf- 
fying,  daring  temper,"  and  who, 
having  the  very  definite  intention 
before  him  of  making  his  own 
fortune,  was  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing aside  every  obstacle  that  pre- 
sented itself  in  his  path.  He 
landed  in  India  a  few  days  before 
Hedges,  and  "  entered  Ballasore 
in  a  hostile  manner  with  guards 
andtrumpetts."  Hedges  had  orders 
to  seize  him,  but  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  reasonable  to  tell 
a  lamb  to  seize  a  wolf,  and  Pitt's 
movements  were  as  little  affected 
by  Hedges's  instructions  as  though 
they  had  never  been  given. 

He  was,  however,  on  one  occa- 
sion cited  by  the  directors  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
fined  £400 ;  but  this  in  no  way 
checked  that  interloping  career, 
which  was  the  perennial  cause 
of  complaint  and  lamentation  in 
Leadenhall  Street.  Force  and 
threats  were  plainly  impotent  to 
move  him,  but  there  was  one 
other  expedient  left  to  the  direc- 
tors. They  determined  to  try  to 
buy  him  over,  and  as  a  first  step 
in  that  direction,  they  admitted 
him  gratis  into  the  freedom  of  the 
Company.  Whether  or  not  Pitt 
accepted  the  honour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  him,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  continued  as  an 
interloper,  and  "  huffed  "  and 
"  bounced  "  as  much  as  ever. 

In  about  1687  he  returned  to 
England,  and  expended  some  of  the 
gains  of  his  trafficking  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  manor  of  Stratford- 
under-the-Castle,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  standing  for  Par- 
liament. In  this,  as  in  every 
other  object  he  pursued,  he  was 
successful,  and  we  find  him  rep- 
resenting Salisbury  in  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1689  to  1695. 


But  his  duties  as  a  member  were 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
career  as  a  trader.  In  1693  he 
made  another  voyage  to  India,  and 
on  that  occasion  appeared  for  the 
last  time  in  the  character  of  an 
interloper.  The  Company  had  at 
about  that  time  been  granted  new 
charters,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
reconstruction  to  invite  Pitt  to 
join  them.  This  he  did,  and  here 
would  have  ended  the  history  of 
the  arch -interloper  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  acumen  and  research 
of  the  editor,  who  appears  to  have 
an  unerring  instinct  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  clues  to  biographical 
and  geographical  puzzles. 

In  the  Court -book  of  1697  we 
find  the  following  entry:  "Captain 
Thomas  Pitt,  now  comeing  into 
Court,  was  made  acquainted  by 
the  Governour  that  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  be  President 
at  Fort  St  George ;  whereupon  he 
took  the  oaths  appointed  by  the 
Charter,  promising  to  improve  his 
utmost  ability  and  zeal  for  the 
Company's  service."  It  seemed,  at 
first  sight,  so  improbable  that  a 
man  who  for  years  had  defied  the 
Company,  and  had  been  by  them 
in  return  vilified  as  a  pirate  and 
held  up  to  scorn  as  a  blusterer, 
should,  almost  red-handed,  have 
been  appointed  to  so  important  a 
post  as  that  of  President  of  Fort 
St  George,  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  biographers  that  the 
two  parts  could  have  been  played 
by  one  man.  But  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  interloper  and  the 
appearance  of  the  new  President 
occur  so  curiously  about  the  same 
time,  that  it  suggested  itself  to 
Colonel  Yule  that,  after  all,  the 
official  might  be  but  a  new  ava- 
tar of  the  nefarious  trader.  The 
idea  once  started,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  in  Colonel 
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Yule's  hands  it  was  worked  out  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  By  a 
careful  comparison  of  documents 
he  found  that  the  President  or 
Governor  was  described  as  "  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Pitt,  member  for  Old 
Sarum,"  and  that  the  connec- 
tions by  marriage  of  the  interloper 
and  the  Governor  were  the  same. 
But  the  crowning  proof  was  afford- 
ed by  a  letter  written  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  his  cousin,  John  Pitt, 
who  had  come  out  from  England 
as  representative  of  the  rival  New 
or  English  Company.  In  this 
paper  Thomas  Pitt  says  :  "  And  for 
the  supporting  my  credit,  I  don't 
remember  I  was  indebted,  or  con- 
cerned in  anything  whatever  that 
could  be  censured  by  any,  unless 
it  was  interloping,  which  I  never 
repented  of  to  this  day."  Again, 
writing  to  the  same  correspondent 
in  January  1699-1700,  he  says: 
"I  wonder  with  what  face  you 
can  say  I  carried  the  balance  of 
your  account  with  me  to  Bengali 
in  the  Seymore."  The  mention  of 
the  Seymore  adds  proof  to  proof. 
It  was  the  ship  owned  and  sailed 
by  the  interloper,  Thomas  Pitt. 
Well  may  Colonel  Yule  say : 
Habemus  confitentem  reum. 

For  thirteen  years  (from  1697- 
1710)  Pitt  held  his  post  at  Fort 
St  George,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  he  maintained  the  in- 
terests and  dignity  of  the  Company 
with  ability  and  discretion.  The 
period  was  one  of  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty. A  new  Company  was 
formed  in  1698,  and  gathered  to 
itself  many  of  the  dismissed  and 
discontented  servants  of  the  old 
Association.  John  Pitt,  a  cousin 
of  the  Governor,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  appointed  by  the  new 
Company  President  of  Masulipa- 
tam,  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the 
side  of  his  kinsman.  The  quar- 
rels between  the  servants  of  the 
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two  Companies  were  endless,  and 
it  required  all  the  courage  and 
strength  of  the  Governor  to  keep 
them  from  developing  into  acts 
of  open  hostility.  Some  quieting 
influence  was  effected  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  Companies  in 
1702,  but  the  old  animosities  still 
smouldered.  These  anxieties  and 
difficulties  probably  made  less  im- 
pression on  Pitt  than  they  would 
on  most  people.  He  was  a  "  dour  " 
man,  and  by  long  experience  had 
learned  to  accept  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  as  matters  of  course.  He 
was  also  a  man  without  sympathy, 
and  was  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand that  any  one  should  ever 
need  help  and  support.  Even  his 
wife's  straits  failed  to  arouse  the 
slightest  concern  on  his  part.  "  As 
to  what  you  write  of  my  wife," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Stephen 
Evance,  "if  she  can't  live  upon 
the  income  of  my  land,  let  her 
starve,  and  all  her  children  with 
her ;  therefore  pay  not  one  penny 
that  she  draws  upon  you." 

The  accumulation  of  a  fortune 
was  always  the  primary  object  of 
Pitt's  ambition.  No  promising  in- 
vestment, whether  it  was  in  land 
in  England  or  in  diamonds  in 
India,  was  neglected  by  him.  The 
ease  with  which  diamonds  were 
carried,  and  their  constant  value 
recommended  them  to  him  as  a  con- 
venient medium  of  exchange  with 
Europe.  His  agents  in  the  coun- 
try kept  him  well  informed  as 
to  the  state  of  the  diamond  mar- 
kets, and  he  was  always  among 
the  first  to  hear  of  the  discovery 
of  any  stone  of  rare  quality.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  he  was  first 
made  aware  of  the  diamond  which 
has  ever  since  been  associated 
with  his  name.  It  was  a  prodi- 
gious stone,  weighing  426  carats, 
and  the  price  asked  for  it  was 
equally  prodigious,  being  no  less 
o  I 
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than  200,000  pagodas  (a  pagoda 
equals  about  10s.)  The  offer 
evidently  had  its  attraction  for 
Pitt,  and  he  transmitted  a  model 
of  the  stone,  with  a  description 
of  it,  to  his  English  agent, 
Sir  Stephen  Evance.  But  the 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  pur- 
chase alarmed  Evance.  "  Wee  are 
now,"  he  writes  in  reply,  "  gott 
in  a  warr.  The  French  king  has 
his  hand  and  heart  full,  soe  he 
can't  buy  such  a  stone.  There  is 
noe  prince  in  Europe  can  buy  itt, 
soe  wuld  advise  you  not  to  med- 
dle with  it."  But  Pitt  still  kept 
up  negotiations  with  the  owner, 
Jaurchund,  who  came  in  person 
to  Fort  St  George  to  tempt  the 
Governor.  The  price  asked,  how- 
ever, was  so  excessive  that  Pitt 
despaired  of  becoming  possessed 
of  the  prize,  and  more  in  wanton- 
ness than  with  any  intention  of 
making  a  serious  bid,  he  offered 
30,000  pagodas  for  it.  This  broke 
off  the  negotiations  for  the  time  ; 
but  with  that  persistence  which 
Easterns  always  show  in  money 
transactions,  Jaurchund,  after  an 
interval  of  some  weeks,  returned 
to  the  charge.  This  time  he  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  take 
100,000  pagodas,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  after  much  hag- 
gling, Pitt  beat  him  down  to 
55,000.  But  even  this  was  more 
by  10,000  pagodas  than  Pitt  had 
determined  to  give,  and  again 
Jaurchund  took  his  leave, — not 
for  long,  however,  for  in  an  hour 
he  sent  in  word  to  say  that  he 
would  take  50,000.  Upon  this 
Pitt  offered  to  split  the  difference. 
But  though  an  Oriental  will  sub- 
mit to  be  beaten  down  in  his  price 
time  after  time,  he  likes  at  the 
close  of  the  bargain  to  think  that 
the  yielding  has  not  been  alto- 
gether on  his  side.  Pitt  offered 
47,500.  No,  said  Jaurchund — 


nothing  would  induce  him  to  take 
less  than  48,000.  Knowing  his 
man  and  the  ways  of  Eastern 
traders,  Pitt  gave  in  to  this  demand, 
and  became  possessed  of  the  largest 
known  diamond  in  the  world,  for 
a  sum  which  was  about  equivalent 
to  £24,000. 

The  precious  stone  was  sent 
home  to  Europe  in  charge  of  Pitt's 
son,  Robert,  on  board  the  Loyal 
Oooke,  which  left  Madras  on  the 
9th  October  1702.  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  how  the  possession  of 
the  diamond  awoke  in  Pitt's  breast 
a  desire  for  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  wealthier 
sovereigns.  "  The  King  of  France 
or  Spain,"  he  writes  to  his  agent, 
"will  in  all  probability  be  the 
likelyest  chapmen  for  it,  unless 
our  Parliament,  upon  some  good 
success  in  some  noble  undertaking, 
will  be  soe  generous  as  to  buy  it 
for  the  crown  of  England."  A 
little  later  he  says  :  "  'Tis  certainly 
the  finest  Jewell  in  the  world,  and 
worth  an  immense  sum,  and  I  hope 
you  will  never  part  with  it  but  for 
its  reall  value,  which,  it  may  be, 
you'll  not  be  able  to  get  dureing 
the  warr,  to  which  God  send  a 
happy  and  speedy  conclusion." 
But  110  "fforeign  prince"  showed 
any  alacrity  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  jewel ;  and  after  waiting 
three  years,  he  thought  that  pos- 
sibly the  Union  of  Scotland  with 
England  might  be  made  an  occasion 
for  its  purchase.  "I  heard  from 
Lisbon,"  he  writes,  "  that  upon 
the  Union  with  Scotland  passing 
our  Parliament,  'twas  intended  to 
present  the  Queen  with  the  royal 
title  of  Empress.  I  am  sure 
nothing  is  soe  proper  to  accom- 
pany it,  being  the  best  and  biggest 
in  the  world." 

Fate,  however,  had  decreed  that 
the  prize  was  to  go  to  the  French 
Crown,  and  eventually  the  Duke 
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of  Orleans  became  the  purchaser 
of  it,  nominally  at  the  price  of 
£135,000.  We  say  nominally,  be- 
cause that  sum  was  never  actually 
paid.  It  was  agreed  that  £40,000 
should  be  handed  over  as  part  pay- 
ment, and  that  three  boxes  of 
jewels  should  be  given  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  balance. 
This  balance  was  never  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  price,  therefore,  which 
Pitt  received  was  £40,000,  plus 
the  value  of  the  jewels.  The  sale 
was  effected  after  Pitt's  return  to 
Europe;  and  in  the  company  of 
his  two  sons,  Lord  Londonderry 
and  John  Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Mr  Cholmondeley,  he  personally 
carried  the  diamond  to  the  French 
capital. 

So  supreme  was  the  value  of  the 
stone,  that  the  greatest  secrecy 
was  observed  in  conveying  it  into 
France ;  and  Colonel  Yule  illus- 
trates Pitt's  nervous  anxiety  on 
this  point  by  a  curious  story  of  an 
adventure  by  the  way.  When 
at  Calais,  Pitt  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  at  which  he  stayed,  and 
before  leaving  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  be  able  to  be  of 
service  to  him.  "  To  this  the 
landlord  innocently  replied,  that 
he  [Pitt]  had  a  pebble  in  his 
possession  which  might  indeed  do 
him  the  utmost  service."  What 
he  meant  by  "  a  pebble "  is  not 
clear,  and  Colonel  Yule  does  not 
offer  any  explanation.  Pitt,  how- 
ever, at  once  concluded  that  his 
secret  had  been  betrayed,  and 
broke  out  in  such  violent  abuse 
of  his  host  that  the  poor  man  fled 
from  the  room,  and  Lord  London- 
derry, with  his  companions,  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  allaying 
the  Governor's  alarms.  Happily 
the  diamond  was,  after  all,  safely 
deposited  with  its  new  owner,  and 
Pitt  returned  to  England  a  richer 


and  a  happier  man.  But  having 
thus  gathered  his  grapes,  he  was  des- 
tined to  harvest  a  crop  of  thistles, 
in  the  shape  of  stories  invented 
by  the  envious  about  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  become  possessed 
of  the  stone.  One  report  was  that 
the  diamond  was  "  one  of  the  eyes 
of  the  god  Jagunat,"  and  had 
been  stolen  and  sold  to  Pitt,  the 
idol  ever  after  remaining  single- 
eyed.  Another  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  stone  was  found  by  a 
slave,  who,  in  order  to  hide  it, 
made  a  gash  in  his  leg,  and  buried 
the  jewel  in  the  wound.  In  a 
moment  of  confidence — so  ran  the 
legend  —  the  slave  imparted  his 
secret  to  a  sailor,  and  promised 
to  give  him  the  stone  if  he  would 
secure  to  him  his  freedom.  The 
sailor  made  the  required  pro- 
mise, and  having  enticed  the  hap- 
less slave  on  board  his  ship,  took 
the  diamond  from  him,  and  then 
threw  him  into  the  sea.  So  per- 
sistent were  these  rumours  that 
they  gained  some  credit;  and 
Pope  plainly  had  them  in  his 
mind  when  in  the  history  of  Sir 
Balaam  he  wrote — 


"  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight 

had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue 

was  bit. " 


In  the  original  version  of  the 
poem  in  Pope's  own  handwriting 
the  last  line  stands — "  So  robbed 

the  robber,  and  was  rich  as  P ," 

which  puts  beyond  question  the 
incident  to  which  the  lines  re- 
fer. 

The  fortunes  of  the  diamond 
have  since  been  as  various  as  the 
winds  of  heaven.  It  was  first 
made  publicly  conspicuous  by  be- 
ing placed  in  the  crown  arranged 
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for  the  coronation  of  Louis  XV. 
in  1722.  During  the  anarchy  con- 
sequent on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Regent,  as  the 
stone  was  called  in  France,  and 
the  Sancy  diamonds  were  stolen. 
Two  years  later,  however,  they 
were  recovered,  and  in  1796  and 
1798  the  Regent  was  twice  pledged 
to  German  bankers  as  security  for 
the  cost  of  horse  furniture.  At 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  in 
1804,  the  Regent  appeared,  set 
between  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile, 
in  the  pommel  of  the  Emperor's 
sword.  There  the  jewel  remained 
until  it  was  carried  off  in  1814  by 
Marie  Louise.  It  was,  however, 
returned  by  the  Emperor  Francis, 
and  was  reset  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  During  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  III.  it  was  mounted 
several  times,  and  in  1870  was 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France, 
from  which  it  was  transferred  to 


the  cellars  of  the  Treasury,  where 
it  now  remains. 

Pitt  resigned  his  governorship 
in  1709,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Addison,  a  brother  of  the  immor- 
tal Joseph.  He  represented  Old 
Sarum  in  the  Parliament  of  1714- 
15,  and  died  at  Swallowfield  in 
Berks  in  1726,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  -  three,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  grandson,  the 
future  Earl  of  Chatham,  finish 
his  careers  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
and  start  on  the  grand  tour,  be- 
fore blossoming  into  a  cornet  of 
the  Blues. 

We  cannot  close  this  article 
without  recording  our  gratitude 
to  Colonel  Yule  for  having  rescued 
from  oblivion  this  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  records  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  for  having 
lifted  it  out  of  the  back  current  of 
history  into  the  main  stream  of 
European  annals. 
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THE    OLD     SALOON. 


THERE  is  a  proverb,  almost  as 
old  as  the  world,  which  enjoins 
that  the  sutor  should  stick  to  his 
last.  It  is  one  of  those  utterances 
which  arise  spontaneously  from 
the  instinct  of  humanity,  and 
which  are  proved  every  day  in  the 
common  experience  of  mankind. 
Yet  it  is  not  infallible,  and  there 
are  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
triumphantly  defied.  The  curi- 
osity of  the  public  has  been  much 
excited  lately  by  an  experiment 
of  the  kind,  which,  if  intellectual 
power  and  adroitness  alone  were 
in  question,  ought  to  have  been 
successful.  It  is  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  that  we  record  our 
conviction  that  the  effort  has 
failed.  The  brilliant  writer  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
this  attempt,  has  done  many 
wonderful  things  in  his  day.  He 
has  set  forth  old  subjects  in 
new  lights :  he  has  changed  the 
pictorial  attitude  and  aspect  of 
many  well-known  historical  per- 
sonages. He  has  made  Henry 
Tudor  look  like  a  statesman  and 
sage,  and  Mary  Stewart  like  a 
tragical  milliner.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  Church  of  England  as 
the  most  malignant  influence  ever 
known  in  politics,  and  set  the 
Colonies  by  the  ears  :  all  in  the 
most  delightful  language,  and  with 
so  great  a  charm  of  style  that  his 
views  have  been  propagated  every- 
where ;  and  if  not  always  influ- 
ential in  forming  public  opinion, 
have  yet,  more  or  less  swayed  it 
temporarily  with  much  immediate 
effect.  That  a  man  so  skilled  in 
the  art  of  fictitious  portraiture,  or 
of  portraiture  executed  with  so 
strong  a  parti  pris  as  to  have  all 
the  most  prevailing  characteristics 


of  fiction,  should  not  have  succeed- 
ed in  making  a  few  ideal  person- 
ages move  and  talk  and  look  as  if 
they  were  real  men,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  instances  of  the  re- 
ality of  what  we  may  call  special- 
ism, for  want  of  a  better  word. 
Mr  Froude  has  shown  his  ability 
so  to  drape  and  adorn  an  actual 
person  as  to  make  him  look  like 
somebody  else ;  or  at  least  like 
something  quite  different  from  all 
previous  conception  of  him.  But 
when  he  tries  this  experiment  the 
other  way,  the  only  result  is  failure. 
It  is  supposed  by  the  general  public 
that  almost  anybody  can  write  a 
novel.  Young  ladies  do  it  every  day ; 
sometimes  not  very  well  it  is  true, 
but  sometimes  with  signal  Success. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  man 
so  highly  gifted  with  every  literary 
endowment  should  not  prove  able 
to  accomplish  so  small  a  matter. 
Yet  so  it  is;  and  we  confess  that  we 
state  the  fact  with  a  certain  grati- 
fication ;  for  if  the  art  of  Walter 
Scott  could  thus  be  taken  up  at 
any  moment  by  any  able  person 
en  gaiete  de  cceur,  as  if  it  were  his 
natural  weapon,  a  certain  disre- 
spect for  the  art  would  inevitably 
mingle  in  the  spectator's  mind 
with  admiration  of  the  skill  of 
the  performer.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, let  us  congratulate  ourselves. 
The  excellent  Mr  Motley,  his- 
torian of  the  '  Dutch  Republic/ 
composed  a  novel  in  his  youth, 
which  nobody  ever  heard  of  till  it 
was  mentioned  in  his  biography; 
so  did  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
a  theologian  who  has  had  great 
honour  in  his  day.  None  of 
them,  we  are  happy  to  think, 
were  successful.  The  two-handed 
sword  of  Walter  of  Abbotsford 
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cannot  be  waved  round  any  stout 
swordsman's  head  who  takes  it  out 
of  the  armoury,  neither  can  the 
keen  rapier  of  Esmond  be  wielded 
by  whosoever  will.  Those  profes- 
sors of  the  art  of  fiction  who  are 
still  worthy  of  the  name,  may  be 
congratulated  that  their  mystery 
remains  a  mystery,  which  the  most 
skilful  writer  cannot  fathom  by 
mere  force  of  cleverness  or  even 
of  histrionic  skill. 

We  may  therefore  venture  to 
say  at  once  that  the  'Two  Chiefs  of 
Dunboy '  is  not  a  novel,  much  less 
a  romance,  as  it  is  boldly  described 
on  the  title-page.1  It  is  true  that 
it  contains  some  bold  sensational 
scenes,  something  between  the 
styles  of  Mr  Louis  Stevenson  and 
Mr  Rider  Haggard,  and  so  good 
in  their  way  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly attract  the  favourable  atten- 
tion of  the  schoolboy  critic,  who 
has  lately  become  a  power  in  the 
world  of  literature ;  but  these  pic- 
torial scenes  are  not  of  the  element 
of  true  fiction.  What  this  book 
is,  is  something  quite  different 
from  fiction.  It  is  a  careful  and 
elaborate  historical  statement, 
which  the  author  has  evidently 
thought  would  prove  more  effec- 
tive if  put  into  the  mouth,  and 
somehow  proved  by  the  doings,  of 
several  imaginary,  persons,  than  if 
simply  recited  by  his  own  more 
potent  individual  voice.  We  think 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake ;  and 
that  his  own  voice,  taken  with 
all  the  conditions  which  the 
reader  has  learned  to  attach  to 
it,  would  be,  and  indeed  has  been 
on  this  same  subject,  more  effec- 
tive. But  it  would  be  ungrateful 
to  blame  Mr  Froude  for  such  a  fond 
delusion.  The  old  notion  that 
poetry  and  romance  enforce  a  con- 
clusion better  than  the  unvarnished 


tale  of  reality  is  an  obstinate  one, 
difficult  to  overcome,  especially  in 
the  minds  of  the  elder  generation ; 
and  it  is  a  very  amiable  trait  in 
the  distinguished  historian  that 
he  shares  in  this  delusion  of  the 
past.  When  the  Sun  in  Leo- 
pardi's  fable  made  up  his  mind 
to  an  innovation  in  the  old  rule 
of  the  heavens,  and  determined 
that  instead  of  laboriously  going 
round  the  Earth — a  minute  particle 
of  dust,  peopled  by  multitudes  of 
creaturine  invisibili — he  would  re- 
main steady  in  his  place,  and  let 
the  Earth,  if  she  wanted  light  and 
warmth,  go  round  him, — a  resolu- 
tion, as  the  reader  is  aware,  which 
he  has  held  to  ever  since, — the 
great  Lord  of  Day  called  for  a 
poet  to  make  his  decision  known 
to  the  Universe.  Even  at  that 
early  age — it  was  in  the  time  of 
Copernicus — his  Celestial  Majesty 
was  informed  that  poets  were  no 
longer  the  best  interpreters  of  the 
heavenly  potentates,  and  that  a 
philosopher  would  serve  his  pur- 
pose better.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  Mr  Froude  had  his  ad- 
visers been  as  sensible  and  well 
informed. 

The  two  chiefs  who  give  their 
name  to  this  book  are,  as  may  be 
supposed,  representatives  of  the 
two  races  whose  juxtaposition  in 
Ireland  is  so  bewildering  a  problem 
for  all  observers.  The  one  the 
forfeited  and  ruined  Irishman,  the 
other  the  enlightened,  noble-minded, 
and  gallant  English  supplanter  who 
has  taken  his  place ;  but  whose 
sole  motive  and  desire  is  the  good 
of  the  country  in  which  Jie  finds 
himself,  and  its  conversion  to  law, 
order,  truth,  and  industry.  There 
are  so  many  bewildering  elements 
in  the  question  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  addi- 
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tional  bewilderment  of  Colonel 
Goring's  essentially  nineteenth-cen- 
tury character  and  object,  notwith- 
standing the  piety  of  an  earlier 
complexion  which  actuates  him. 
Indeed,  both  the  gentlemen,  though 
the  Irishman's  surroundings  are 
different  from  anything  possible  in 
this  day,  are  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  would  have  been 
more  easy  to  discriminate  and  to 
contrast  these  two  figures  had  they 
been  a  little  more  of  their  age. 
The  ideas  of  both  are  very  ad- 
vanced. They  are  both  curious- 
ly free  from  prejudice.  Indeed 
an  uneasy  suspicion  crosses  our 
mind  from  time  to  time  that  au 
fond  they  are  virtually  the  same 
person.  It  is  the  right  thing,  con- 
sidering the  difference  of  race,  that 
Morty  O'Sullivan  should  be  prone 
to  passion,  and  Colonel  Goring  an 
example  of  heroic  calm ;  but  re- 
move this  broad  characteristic,  and 
the  men  are  very  much  alike.  The 
Englishman  has,  on  the  whole,  a 
greater  faith  in  the  Irish  than  their 
countryman.  He  thinks  they  are 
occasionally  to  be  trusted,  while  Sul- 
livan, save  under  the  influence  of 
excitement,  never  does  so.  Other- 
wise the  tenor  of  their  thoughts 
is  alike ;  their  disappointment  and 
disillusion,  their  virtue  and  gen- 
erosity the  same.  On  the  whole, 
though  Morfcy  becomes  a  pirate 
and  ends  by  committing  a  murder, 
he  is  almost  as  painfully  good  as 
his  rival.  Both  are  victims  of  the 
treacherous  race  and  unhappy 
circumstances  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  would  not 
have  fully  understood  each  other 
had  they  ever  had  the  chance.  It 
was  by  110  means  Mr  Froude's 
intention,  we  should  imagine,  to 
demonstrate  how  very  little  differ- 
ence, after  all,  race  makes  between 
two  human  creatures  of  generous 
mind  and  honourable  meaning ;  but 


this  will  seem  to  the  impartial 
reader  one  of  the  chief  things  he 
has  to  teach. 

The  group  of  actors  in  this 
tragedy  is  a  small  one.  There  is 
no  woman — which  will  be  a  shock 
to  the  deceived  public  to  whom  the 
book  is  presented  as  a  novel — ex- 
cept an  Irish  girl  of  a  very  familiar 
type,  who  makes  a  brief  appearance 
to  deliver  the  hero  out  of  pressing 
danger,  but  whom  we  are  already 
intimately  acquainted  with,  and 
recognise  with  kindness.  The 
curious  band  of  Irish  statesmen 
who  are  dragged  in  afterwards, 
head  and  shoulders,  to  indicate 
the  political  atmosphere  of  the 
period,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  without  interest,  are  no 
more  important  to  the  main  object 
than  the  band  of  supernumeraries, 
the  "peasants,  pirates,  &c.,"  in  a 
list  of  dramatis  personal,  who  form 
the  background.  Goring,  Morty, 
and  a  third  personage,  are  the  only 
necessary  figures.  On  this  third 
person  Mr  Froude  has  put  forth 
all  his  powers,  and  he  is  by  far  the 
most  successful  part  of  the  book. 
The  shuffling  and  false  Sylvester 
O'Sullivan,  who  is  the  relative  of 
the  Irish  hero,  and  adores  up  till 
the  moment  when  he  betrays  him, 
is  the  expression  of  the  author's 
concentrated  contempt  and  hatred 
for  the  Irish  race;  and  as  Mr 
Froude  is  a  very  good  hater,  he 
has  found  a  certain  inspiration 
from  the  passion.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  conception  is  new.  It 
has  found  a  place,  more  or  less,  in 
every  Irish  novel  that  ever  was 
written ;  but  it  is  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  creation  that  Mr 
Froude  has  accomplished,  and  the 
picture  is  both  terrible  and  com- 
plete. A  recent  most  painful  ex- 
hibition before  the  court  in  London 
which  is  still  sitting  will  rise  to 
everybody's  mind  while  he  reads ; 
but  the  offender  in  that  case  was 
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less  degraded  than  Sylvester,  who 
would  have  wriggled  out  of  the 
most  shameful  dilemma  with  his 
slippery  smile,  amusing  even  in  the 
depth  of  his  humiliation.  We  may 
quote  his  explanation  of  his  tergi- 
versations, given  in  the  confidence 
of  full  understanding  from  his 
countrymen.  "  You  came  to  me 
with  a  fine  story  of  all  ye'd  done 
and  suffered  for  your  country," 
says  Mr  Blake,  the  rich  merchant 
at  Nantes,  whose  life  is  spent  in 
smuggling  and  conspiracy. 

" '  You  wanted  me  to  send  you  home 
to  Kerry  to  your  family  there,  and  all 
the  while  there  was  black  treachery 
in  the  heart  of  you.  You  were  an  in- 
former, man,  and  had  sould  yourself 
to  them  in  the  Castle  at  Dublin.' 

"  *  Your  honour  speaks  nothing  but 
the  truth,'  said  the  man,  'as  far  as 
the  truth  is  known  to  ye.  Sure 
enough  I  had  the  bit  of  paper  Mr 
Walpole  give  me,  if  it's  that  you 
mane.  I'd  be  none  the  worse  for 
such  a  thing  if  the  magistrates  got 
hould  of  me,  as  it  was  like  they 
might  with  the  errand  I  had  taken 
upon  me.  But  the  way  of  it  was 
this  :  I  was  wanting  to  go  home  to 
my  own  people,  and  there  was  a  stir 
just  then  about  the  trade  and  the 
Danes'  treasure,  and  the  wild  geese, 
and  the  French  going  over  ;  and  they 
were  saying  in  Paris  the  English 
would  be  sending  the  redcoats  to 
sweep  the  country  clear  of  us  :  and  I 
thought  I  would  be  useful  desaving 
them  a  little,  and  making  distrust  be- 
tween them  and  the  gentry  like.' 

"'That  might  suit  with  you  as  a 
rogue's  trick,'  said  Blake  ;  '  but  if  that 
was  what  you  were  after,  why  didn't 
you  speak  plainly  to  me  1  I  don't  be- 
lieve ye.  There  was  that  letter  you 
wrote  from  Killarney  to  the  Castle. 
How  do  you  explain  that  ? — telling 
them  how  ye  had  come  over,  and  how 
the  cargo  was  run.' 

" '  Sure  and  if  I  tould  them,'  said 
Sylvester,  '  there  was  never  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  whole  story  I  tould  them. 
It  was  little  they  could  learn  from  me, 
clever  as  they  might  be  ;  and  as  to 
speaking  out  to  your  honour,  there  is 
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an  old  saying  that  one  may  keep  coun- 
sel but  never  two,  and  I  thought 
some  of  them  Paris  people  might  be 
asking  ye  questions  about  me,  and 
your  honour  would  not  tell  what  ye 
did  not  know.' 

"  Blake  looked  at  the  wretched  be- 
ing, hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
or  be  angry. 

" '  And  how  about  your  turning 
Protestant,'  lie  asked,  '  and  forsaking 
the  faith  ye  were  born  in  ?  One  of 
my  own  people  saw  you  in  Killarney 
Church  swearing  away  your  religion 
before  the  Archdeacon.' 

'"Sure  and  if  I  did,  your  honour, 
there  is  no  sin  in  telling  a  lie  to  a 
heretic.  It  is  no  more  than  every 
poor  fellow  is  obliged  to  do  in  these 
bad  days  each  time  he  signs  a  lease  or 
takes  an  office.  Don't  the  Catholic 
counsellors  in  Dublin  swear  they  are 
Protestants  before  they  can  practise  ? 
Glory  be  to  God  for  the  same  !  for 
where  would  our  poor  people  be  with- 
out the  help  of  them  in  the  courts  of 
law  ?  When  the  laws  are  against  us, 
we  must  just  slip  through  them  as  we 
can.  The  Lord  help  and  be  gracious 
to  us  ! ' " 

The  reader  will  probably  expect 
to  hear  from  Mr  Froude,  writing  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  great  deal  about  those  penal 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  have  wounded  the  conscien- 
ces of  Englishmen  for  generations 
after  they  have  been  got  rid  of, 
and  which  might  well  be  blamed 
as  the  originating  cause  of  that 
fatal  and  so  easy  duplicity  which 
no  amelioration  of  law  seems  cap- 
able of  eradicating.  But  he  does 
not  do  so ;  he  represents  these 
laws,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  stand- 
ing farce  in  Ireland,  encumbering 
the  statute-book,  and  never  by 
any  chance  brought  into  practice, 
and  with  a  startling  leap  into  an- 
other region,  transfers  the  religi- 
ous wrong  as  existing  in  Ireland 
to  a  totally  different  class,  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  against 
whom  he  tells  us  all  the  persecut- 
ing powers  of  the  Church  (which 
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we  might  have  been  sure  was  not 
to  be  let  off  without  due  dam- 
nation) were  now  turned.  In- 
deed, at  a  later  period  in  the 
book,  he  puts  the  same  arguments 
which  Sylvester  uses  to  excuse 
his  treachery  into  the  mouth  of  the 
statesman  who  is  introduced  as 
one  of  the  actual  rulers  of  the 
country,  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Parliament,  Henry 
Boyle,  afterwards  Lord  Shannon. 
While  recommending  to  the  too 
conscientious  Goring  toleration  in 
respect  to  the  smugglers,  and  a 
general  indifference  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  law,  this  high  func- 
tionary discourses  as  follows. 
Colonel  Goring,  always  perfectly 
correct  in  his  sentiments,  has  just 
asked,  "How  can  any  country 
prosper  when  the  people  are 
taught  from  their  cradle  that 
laws  are  only  made  to  be  laughed 
at?" 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  true,  my 
dear  Colonel ;  but  those  are  precisely 
the  conditions  under  which  it  pleases 
our  sovereign  masters  that  the  affairs 
of  this  country  shall  be  administered. 
We  live  under  a  set  of  laws  which  we 
cannot  repeal  and  are  not  allowed  to 
execute.  How  is  it  with  the  Catholics'? 
By  law  no  priest  may  officiate  who  is 
not  registered.  Not  one  in  fifty  is 
registered,  yet  no  one  is  ever  pun- 
ished. By  law  no  Catholic  bishop 
ought  to  be  in  Ireland.  They  reside 
openly  in  their  palaces  ;  they  preach  ; 
they  ordain  ;  they  rule  their  dioceses 
as  effectively  as  our  own  prelates. 
Not  only  does  no  one  call  them  to 
question,  but  we  ourselves  in  the 
Government  use  their  help  in  keeping 
order.  By  the  law  no  Catholic  can 
own  land  or  hold  a  lease  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  estates  of 
Catholics  are  now  as  safe  as  those  of 
Protestants.  They  protect  themselves 
by  a  transparent  evasion,  while  half 
the  tenants  in  Mimster  are  Catholics" 
in  reality  if  not  in  name.  By  law  no 
Catholic  can  practise  in  the  learned 
professions.  Go,  ask  at  the  Four 
Courts  how  many  Catholics  are  on 


the  roll  of  attorneys.  The  laws  are 
on  our  statute-book.  We  do  not  try 
to  enforce  them,  for  England  would 
interpose  if  we  did.  But  the  whole 
system  that  we  live  under  is  an  in- 
struction to  us  that  laws  are  made  to 
be  disobeyed.  And  what  wonder  is 
it  if  we,  on  our  parts,  are  careless 
about  executing  trade  enactments 
which  ruin  us,  in  order  to  benefit 
our  masters  ?  By-and-by,  when  they 
see  their  prohibitions  cannot  be  car- 
ried out,  the  English  will  consent  to 
do  us  justice.  Till  then  they  never 
will " 

"  God  help  Ireland,  then,"  said  the 
Colonel,  sorrowfully.  "God  help  us 
all,  and  send  us  another  Oliver." 

"  Do  not  let  the  Primate  hear  you 
say  so,"  the  Speaker  answered  ;  "  and 
in  default  of  Oliver,  I  recommend 
you  to  do  as  others  do,  and  swim 
with  the  stream.  High  notions  of 
duty  are  admirable  when  time  and 
place  suits  them,  but  they  will  not 
work  in  Ireland  in  this  age  that  we 
live  in.  You  do  not  think  me  serious 
— I  wish  I  was  not.  Oliver  conquered 
this  country.  He  drove  the  fighting 
Irish  across  the  Shannon  into  Con- 
naught.  He  partitioned  the  lands 
of  the  rebels  among  his  own  soldiers, 
or  among  Puritan  colonists  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  He  gave  us  free 
trade  and  a  political  union  with  Great 
Britain.  Had  he  lived  ten  years 
longer,  the  English  law,  the  English 
character,  would  have  been  rooted  as 
firmly  in  Leinster  and  Mimster  as 
the  Scots  are  rooted  in  the  north. 
Even  as  it  was,  so  long  as  Oliver's 
foundations  were  left  standing,  we 
had  a  chance  of  making  something 
of  the  country.  We  had  English 
farmers,  English  mechanics,  English 
artisans  in  tens  of  thousands.  America 
was  far  off,  and  more  were  ready  to 
pour  in  if  they  had  political  security. 
France  and  Flanders  sent  us  their 
Protestant  refugees.  We  had  our 
shipyards,  and  fifty  vessels  might  be 
seen  lying  in  the  Liffey  where  now 
there  are  but  yonder  half-dozen  miser- 
able coal- brigs." 

Thus  the  Irish  statesman  of 
1780,  as  well  as  the  English  re- 
former, is  represented  as  finding 
no  cure  for  Irish  troubles  save  in 
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the  elimination  of  the  race.  It  is 
not  a  remedy  which  ever  can  find 
favour  in  the  general  judgment  of- 
mankind.  But  it  is  repeated  with 
much  insistence  and  in  several 
different  voices.  It  is  the  one  cure 
which  these  patriotic  observers 
think  practicable :  failing  this,  a 
rule  of  anarchy,  more  or  less  tem- 
pered by  the  adroitness  of  the 
ruling,  and  the  shiftless  incapacity, 
either  for  resistance  or  national 
organisation,  of  the  ruled  and  sub- 
ordinate race. 

We  must  return,  however,  from 
these  general  questions  to  the 
struggle  between  the  two  men, 
so  entirely  formed  to  understand 
each  other,  whom  the  antagon- 
ism of  race  and  circumstances 
turns  into  enemies.  Colonel  Gor- 
ing, who  has  inherited  the  estate 
forfeited  by  Morty  O'Sullivan's 
ancestors,  has  established  himself 
there  with  a  colony  of  virtuous 
Dissenters — Methodists  and  other 
converts  of  Whitefield — who  are 
as  immaculate  as  himself,  more 
irreproachable  than  any  foreign 
colony  in  a  conquered  country 
ever  was  before,  by  whose  means 
he  has  enormously  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  place,  both  by  mines 
— for  the  mountains  are  rich  in 
ore — and  by  fisheries,  in  both  of 
which  industries,  in  a  humble  way, 
as  iiiferiorworkmeii  and  auxiliaries, 
the  native  Irish  have  more  or  less 
joined.  The  problem  before  him 
is  how  to  secure  his  admirable 
colony  in  the  place  in  which  they 
have  taken  kindly  root,  not  only 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  a 
nucleus  of  industry,  comfort,  and 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  planted.  His 
dream  is  to  make  his  poor  Irish 
tenantry  round  him,  and  the  dis- 
trict in  general,  profit  by  the 
example  of  his  colonists,  and  to 
draw  them  by  good  wages  and 
good  treatment  to  copy  the  ex- 


ample thus  set  before  them.  His 
life  has  been  threatened,  but  he 
only  smiles  at  the  threats.  He  is 
a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one,  deter- 
mined to  sanction  no  rebellion 
where  he  is,  opposed  to  smug- 
gling and  to  every  breach  of  the 
law,  with  none  of  the  laissez  oiler 
congenial  to  the  place,  but  an 
almost  rigid  rectitude,  boundless 
benevolence,  and  an  enthusiasm 
carefully  concealed  beneath  an 
aspect  of  the  most  utter  calm. 
This  singularly  perfect  character, 
the  benevolent  despot  whom  Mr 
Parnell  acknowledges  to  be  a  pos- 
sible alternative  in  place  of  Home 
Rule,  but  in  every  respect  the  op- 
posite of  the  race  he  intends  and 
desires  to  benefit,  is  introduced  to 
us  in  the  cottage-mansion  near  the 
sea,  where  he  lives  in  the  midst  of 
his  people,  and  where  he  has,  like 
every  other  Irish  landlord  we  have 
ever  heard  of  in  fiction,  an  amus- 
ing crowd  of  petitioners  every 
morning  appealing  to  him  for 
every  kind  of  assistance.  The 
crowd  has  been  a  great  deal 
better  done  before  ;  and  so  has  the 
Irish  girl  who  first  appeals  to  his 
charity,  and  then  comes  to  his 
rescue,  guiding  him  through  the 
dangers  of  a  night  escape.  There 
is  a  novel  called  '  Castle  Daley,' 
not  by  one  of  the  first  hands 
in  literature,  which  describes  all 
this,  and  the  struggle  of  feeling 
between  the  grateful  yet  suspicious 
peasants,  and  the  reforming  and 
improving  landlord — just,  good, 
and  benevolent  beyond  all  their 
dreams,  yet  somehow  not  sympa- 
thetic— with  a  touching  force  and 
simplicity  far  beyond  anything 
Mr  Froude  is  able  to  attain.  To 
say  that  the  profound  and  poetic 
tragedy  of  '  Hurrish '  is  a  world 
above  any  perception  of  Irish 
character,  either  in  its  softer  or 
more  terrible  aspects,  which  is 
here  exhibited,  is  unnecessary; 
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for,  indeed,  Mr  Froude  has  no 
desire  to  place  this  character 
before  us  except  from  certain 
points  of  view,  and  no  just  com- 
prehension is  possible  to  one  who 
regards  the  object  of  his  study 
with  unfailing  contempt  and  dis- 
approval. We  are  bound,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  neither  of  the 
writers  to  whom  we  have  referred 
is  much  more  hopeful  than  Mr 
Froude. 

Colonel  Goring's  aim  is  only  good. 
He  wants  to  do  justice  to  every- 
body, and  to  stop  the  smugglers, 
and  to  set  wrong  right,  and  to 
secure,  above  all,  his  virtuous 
English  in  the  only  privileges 
which  they  insist  upon,  their 
church  and  school,  the  means  of 
exercising  their  own  worship,  and 
of  securing  their  children  from  too 
close  intercourse  with  the  native 
element.  Against  this  aim  there 
is  the  dead  force  of  Irish  resist- 
ance and  treachery,  the  profit  of  a 
contraband  trade  which  is  supposed 
to  benefit  everybody,  and  the  de- 
termined wrong-headedness  of  the 
authorities,  behind  whom,  again, 
is  the  ghost  of  an  unrighteous 
English  Government,  which  has 
filled  the  statute-book  with  laws 
which  nobody  pays  the  slightest 
attention  to.  Such  is  the  state  of 
society  upon  which  the  English 
landowner  looks  with  eyes  of  the 
nineteenth  century — not  veiled  by 
any  contemporary  knowledge,  or 
sympathy,  or  part  in  the  partial 
developments  of  the  time,  but 
surprised,  as  if  he  had  somehow 
strayed  out  of  the  present  era 
back  into  the  state  of  affairs  which 
belongs  to  a  past  time.  Mr  Froude 
evidently  forgets  that  Colonel  Gor- 
ing himself  belonged  to  that  past 
time,  and  must  have  known  all 
about  it,  and  about  various  anom- 
alies which  existed  in  England 
as  well  as  Ireland — tests  and  dis- 
abilities of  Dissenters,  and  contra- 


band trade,  and  all  the  rest.  On 
that  last  point  his  Cornishmen, 
who  at  home  probably  were  ac- 
quainted with  wreckers,  and  had 
heard  of  unlawful  cargoes  run 
in  defiance  of  severe  magistrates, 
could  have  given  him  some  infor- 
mation ;  but  of  everything  of  the 
kind  this  English  sage  in  the  Bay 
of  Bantry  was  evidently  innocent 
as  the  babe  unborn. 

While  Colonel  Goring  is  thus 
introduced  to  our  acquaintance  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  we  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Irish  exile  and  ad- 
venturer, sent  abroad  in  his  youth 
from  the  ruined  house  of  his 
fathers  to  military  service  on 
the  Continent,  and  now  a  well- 
known  and  distinguished  officer. 
Morty  O' Sullivan  makes  his  first 
appearance  in  the  house  of  a 
French  -  Irish  merchant,  called 
Blake,  established  at  Nantes,  in 
a  most  lucrative  smuggling  trade, 
the  wares  in  which  he  deals  being, 
first,  "  wild  -  geese  "  —  to  wit,  the 
Irish  recruits  who  came  over  in 
flocks  to  swell  the  Irish  Brigade 
and  generally  go  soldiering  on  the 
Continent  (not,  we  presume,  contra- 
band goods) — and  secondly,  wool- 
packs,  which,  under  the  disgrace- 
ful law  which  prohibited  woollen 
manufactures  in  Ireland,  and  fixed 
the  price  at  which  they  should  be 
sold  in  the  only  market  open  to 
them,  were  most  profitable  wares 
for  the  smuggler.  We  learn  all 
this  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sations in  Mr  Blake's  house, 
which  are  conducted  with  so  much 
detail  that  we  feel  disposed  to  ask 
with  Sneer  in  the  play,  "  If  Sir 
Walter  knew  all  this  before,  why 
does  Sir  Christopher  go  on  telling 
him?"  which,  indeed,  would  be, 
as  the  immortal  Puff  justly  re- 
plies, most  ungrateful  on  our 
part,  as  the  information  is  given 
entirely  for  our  sake.  When  we 
have  thus  been  made  fully  con- 
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versant  with  the  circumstances, 
we  find  that  Blake  is  anxiously 
urging  upon  O'Sullivan  the  com- 
mand of  a  privateer  which  is 
about  to  be  fitted  out  with  the 
object  of  harassing  and  injuring 
English  trade  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  ulterior  motive  of  assist- 
ing in  arming  and  rousing  Ireland 
to  insurrection.  How  it  happens 
that  a  distinguished  soldier,  whose 
life  apparently  has  been  spent  on 
the  field,  should  be  able  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  take  command  of 
a  privateer,  and  afterwards  to  save 
his  ship  by  the  most  marvellous 
seamanship,  we  are  not  told. 
He  could  not  surely  be  fighting 
at  Fontenoy  and  acquiring  the 
difficult  art  of  navigation  at  the 
same  time?  This,  however,  is 
perhaps  hypercritical.  So  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  Morty  is  at 
last  moved  to  consent  to  assume 
the  command,  which  at  first  does 
not  smile  upon  him,  by  hearing 
from  the  spy,  Sylvester,  that  his 
old  enemy  Goring,  whom  he  had 
encountered  at  Culloden,  was  now 
settled  in  his  former  home,  and 
had  displaced  Morty's  mother  and 
sister  from  their  retreat  (which 
is  enough  to  enable  the  family  to 
describe  Mrs  O'Sullivan  as  their 
murdered  mother),  on  account  of 
the  refuge  given  by  them  to  smug- 
glers. But  O'Sullivan,  though  he 
hates  the  English,  and  especially 
Colonel  Goring,  is  scarcely  more 
tolerant  of  his  own  countrymen 
than  Mr  Froude  is.  "  I  will  trust 
Irishmen,"  he  says,  "  as  long  as 
their  interest  and  mine  run  in  the 
same  track,  but  not  an  inch  fur- 
ther." And  when  Blake  upbraids 
him  with  turning  against  his  own 
race,  "  I  say  no  more  than  the 
truth  of  them,"  he  replies  :  "there 
never  was  a  plan  for  a  rising  in 
Ireland,  but  what  an  Irishman 
was  found  who  could  sell  the  secret 
of  it."  The  Irish  exile  is  there- 


fore more  distinctly  doomed  from 
the  beginning  to  tragic  failure 
than  is  the  too  sanguine  Colonel. 
If  Goring  is  surprised  by  the  cir- 
cumstances he  finds  about  him, 
Morty  is  more  enlightened,  and 
foresees  them  all.  That  these 
two  men  can  only  be  brought 
together  for  tragic  consequences 
is  evident  in  the  very  title  of  the 
story ;  and  the  first  encounter  be- 
tween them  is  of  a  very  startling 
description.  It  is  one  of  the  sen- 
sation scenes  of  the  book,  by  which, 
as  we  have  said,  Mr  Froude  at- 
tempts to  show  that  he  can  do 
this  sort  of  thing  also,  as  well  as 
the  recognised  masters  of  the  art. 
The  two  enemies  meet  for  the  first 
time  at  the  funeral  (brilliantly  de- 
scribed) of  the  chief  of  the  Sul- 
livans,  where  Goring  recognises 
Morty  as  the  rebel  of  Culloden, 
and,  with  his  usual  uncompromis- 
ing sense  of  duty,  attempts  to  ar- 
rest him,  though  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  sympathising  Irish,  all 
enthusiastic  for  the  exile,  and  hat- 
ing the  Englishman.  Morty  re- 
plies by  challenging  Goring  on  the 
spot,  and  in  presence  of  the  hostile 
crowd,  to  a  duel. 

"  There  was  no  lingering  over  un- 
essential formalities,  for  every  one 
was  anxious  to  have  the  business 
over.  The  combatants  took  their 
places,  and  their  seconds  brought 
them  their  pistols.  In  an  Irish  house 
the  duelling-pistols  were  always  in 
order,  as  the  honour  of  the  family 
depended  upon  them.  Macfhman 
had  cared  for  his  as  if  they  were  his 
choicest  jewels,  and  new  flints  had 
been  fitted  on  the  instant  it  was 
known  that  they  would  be  in  demand. 
Morty  Sullivan  snatched  his  with 
passionate  eagerness.  Goring  seemed 
as  little  disturbed  as  if  he  were  at  a 
shooting-match.  He  took  no  notice 
of  his  antagonist,  but  examined  his 
weapon  with  much  deliberation.  He 
felt  the  spring  of  the  lock,  glanced 
at  the  rifling  of  the  barrel,  and  then, 
having  apparently  satisfied  himself, 
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waited  for  the  result  of  the  toss.  It 
fell  to  Morty.  He  was  to  fire  first, 
and  at  his  own  time,  after  the  hand- 
kerchief was  dropped.  The  signal 
was  given.  He  paused  a  second  or 
two,  raised  his  pistol,  took  deliberate 
aim,  and  then  let  fall  his  arm  again, 
and  scanned  his  enemy's  body  as  if 
considering  where  he  could  hit  him 
with  most  certainty  of  fatal  effect. 
Then  he  raised  it  again,  with  a  vicious 
smile  on  his  lips.  His  eye  fixed  ; 
his  arm  stiffened  and  became  rigid 
as  the  stock  of  a  crossbow.  He  drew 
the  trigger,  the  hammer  fell,  and  the 
pistol  missed  fire.  Angrily  he  cocked 
it  again,  again  pulled,  this  time 
without  waiting,  and  again  there  was 
no  result. 

" '  There  is  something  the  matter 
with  your  flint,  sir,'  said  Goring, 
coolly.  'You  had  better  let  it  be 
looked  to.' 

"  With  an  angry  flush  on  his  cheek, 
Morty  flung  his  weapon  to  his  nearest 
second,  who  readjusted  the  flint,  and 
returned  it  to  him.  He  fired  in- 
stantly ;  but  Goring's  coolness  had 
disturbed  his  nerve.  His  arm  shook. 
The  ball,  which  was  intended  for  his 
antagonist's  brain,  passed  through  his 
hat,  cutting  away  a  hair  or  two  in  the 
way,  and  left  him  untouched. 

"  It  was  now  Goring's  turn.  With 
the  same  composure  as  before,  he 
again  examined  his  pistol,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  he  could  depend 
upon  it.  He  then,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  taken  their  places, 
looked  steadily  into  Morty's  face. 

"  '  Captain  O'Sullivan,'  he  said,  '  you 
required  the  satisfaction  of  shooting 
at  me,  and  you  have  had  it.  It  is  not 
your  fault  that  you  missed  me,  for 
you  were  deliberate  enough.  I  might 
now  save  the  hangman  trouble.  But 
your  life  is  forfeited  ;  it  belongs  to 
your  country,  and  to  your  country  I 
shall  leave  you.  Fire  at  you  in  re- 
turn I  shall  not ;  but  that  you  may 
know,  and  that  all  here  may  know, 
that  your  life  is  mine  at  this  moment 
if  I  please  to  take  it,  do  you  see 
yonder  bough  at  the  top  of  the 
furthest  elm,  with  a  single  yellow 
leaf  at  its  extremity  ?  Mark  that 
leaf.' 

"He  in  turn  raised  his  arm,  and 
glanced  swiftly  along  the  barrel ;  a 
flash,  a  shot,  and  the  leaf,  cut  off  at 


the  stem  by  the  ball,  slowly  fluttered 
to  the  ground." 

We  ask  ourselves  where   have 
we  seen  this  leaf  before?     It  is 
familiar   to   us   as   this    sheet   of 
paper.       If    it    has    not    already 
slowly  fluttered  to  the  ground  on 
repeated    occasions,    our    memory 
plays  us  sad  tricks  :  and  we  speak 
from    a   boundless    experience    of 
fiction.     Morty's   behaviour  is  no 
doubt  quite  indefensible,  and  (un- 
acquainted   as   we   are   with   the 
punctilio  of  the  duello)  we  cannot 
understand  how  he  could  have  been 
allowed  to  fire  three  times.   Yet  the 
Colonel's  unbearable  superiority  is 
enough  to  have  driven  any  man 
frantic.    A  paragon  of  every  virtue 
should  not  be  able,  in  addition,  to 
cut  off  a  leaf  on  the  highest  bough 
of  the  furthest  elm  like  that.     It 
is  carrying  his  privileges  too  far. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonel's 
midnight  attack  011  the  boats,  and 
Morty's    escape   from    the    Eolus, 
are  as  good  as  Mr  Louis  Steven- 
son  used   to  be   before  he  wrote 
the  '  Black  Arrow.'    The  Colonel's 
expedition,   in  particular,  to  pre- 
vent   the    landing    of    the    arms, 
and    the    confusion    and  darkness 
and  tragical  mixture  of  foes  and 
friends,    suddenly    lit   up    by    the 
wild  explosion  which   reveals  the 
bay  and  the  weltering  waters,  is 
exceedingly  effective.    It  is,  which 
is    saying    still    more,   as  good  as 
Mr  Froude  in  his  most  pictorial 
mood.       Morty's    escape,    in    his 
queer  schooner  with  his  half-mu- 
tinous  crew  of  desperadoes,   who 
are  only  restrained  by  admiration 
for  his  matchless  seamanship  (ac- 
quired,  as   we   have   said,  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  on  the  fields 
of  Culloden  and  Fontenoy),  is  also 
an  admirable  example  of  that  great 
writer's  skill  and  dramatic  power. 
The  further   trials  of   the  two 
heroes  have  not,  however,  until  the 
final  scenes,  much  to  do  with  each 
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other.  Goring's  troubles  proceed 
from  the  executive,  the  ruling 
authorities  of  Ireland,  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  in  a  curious  sketch, 
already  referred  to,  of  society  in 
Dublin,  and  the  high  officials  who 
reigned,  it  would  appear,  a  sort  of 
classical  triumvirate,  in  independ- 
ence of  their  Parliament,  and  with- 
out any  great  subordination  to  the 
central  authority  in  London.  The 
picture  is  a  strange  one.  Mr 
Froude  remarks  repeatedly  that 
Dublin  society  was  exceptionally 
brilliant,  and  that  wit  flashed  and 
eloquence  flowed  in  a  manner 
scarcely  realised  in  other  places. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  believe 
this,  and,  in  fact,  even  prepared 
to  find  it  so ;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  our  author  has  succeeded  in. 
proving  his  assertion.  The  diver- 
sions of  the  jovial  judges  and 
statesmen  are  not  particularly 
brilliant.  They  remind  us  of  the 
fact  that  even  the  society  of  the 
great  Dean,  of  whose  brilliancy  of 
wit  nobody  could  doubt,  was  guilty 
of  a  great  deal  of  tedious  badinage, 
and  not  only  the  worst  but  the 
dullest  puns  on  record.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  society  is  brilliant,  but 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  give  such  a  representation 
of  it  as  to  prove  it  so.  The  fun 
about  the  pretended  Turk  is  very 
heavy;  perhaps  it  is  brought  in 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  the  false  Achmet 
received  subsidies  from  that  incon- 
ceivable Irish  Parliament  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Turkish  baths  ! 
a  statement  which  takes  away  one's 
breath.  Would  the  mob  threaten 
the  members,  and  make  them  swear 
not  to  injure  Ireland,  and  convey 
an  old  woman  from  the  streets  to 
the  woolsack — and  would  a  new 
Irish  Parliament,  if  ever  we  see 
one,  make  a  grant  to  a  new  Ach- 
met one  wonders  —  as  in  those 
happy  days  of  old? 


However,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  junketings,  Colonel  Goring 
receives  the  coup  de  grace  for  his 
community  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Primate  to  permit  the  erection  of 
his  little  chapel  and  school.  The 
Primate  is  pilloried  in  Mr  Froude's 
relentless  way  —  his  beauty,  his 
male  coquetry  of  dress,  his  fire  of 
intolerance  and  impatience.  "I 
regret  all  these  concessions  to 
Protestant  sects,"  he  cries.  "  We 
tolerate  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
North  against  the  judgment  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 
If  these  people  of  yours  wish  to 
remain  in  Ireland,  they  must  con- 
form to  the  Church  established  by 
the  law."  Goring  comes  out  from 
the  presence  of  this  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  with  his  heart  almost 
broken,  feeling  his  whole  life  a 
failure,  and  all  his  efforts  coming 
to  nought;  for  he  is  aware  that 
in  face  of  this  refusal  of  his  wish 
his  colony  will  disperse,  and  his 
work  break  down.  But  now  he 
encounters  the  bland  Speaker,  who 
consoles  him.  "  Build  your  chapel, 
all  the  same,"  says  this  cynical  but 
encouraging  authority. 

"  Set  a  few  forms  and  desks  at  one 
end  of  it,  where  the  children  can 
have  their  Bible  lessons,  and  be 
taught  reading  and  writing.  Nobody 
will  meddle  with  you.  You  will  re- 
ceive some  letter  from  your  bishop. 
Don't  answer  it.  The  bishop  will 
feel  that  he  has  done  all  that  he  was 
required  to  do,  and  will  thank  you  in 
his  heart  for  sparing  him  further 
trouble.  As  to  your  going  away,  it 
is  nonsense.  We  can't  spare  you,  and 
we  can't  spare  your  colonists  either. 
They  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold 
to  us." 

The  Colonel,  however,  has  not 
the  good  sense  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice. He  is  not  a  man  who  can 
let  anything  slide.  He  cannot 
stand  without  his  warrant ;  and 
by-and-by  all  his  righteous  people 
desert,  and  he  is  left  stranded 
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among  his  deserted  mines  and  idle 
boats. 

The  exile  suffers  in  a  different 
but  still  more  poignant  way.  He 
gets  rich  as  a  pirate,  hating  his  evil 
trade  and  himself  for  pursuing  it, 
until,  some  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story,  he  is  sent  again 
into  Ireland  to  ascertain  definitely, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, whether  the  reported  readi- 
ness of  the  Irish  for  an  insurrection 
is  true.  Morty  accepts  the  com- 
mission with  great  reluctance,  and 
returns  to  the  scene  of  his  child- 
hood and  of  his  more  recent  ex- 
ploits, already  sick  to  the  heart  of 
the  deceptions  and  false  pretences 
which  he  knows  he  will  find  there. 
He  arrives  at  the  house  of  his 
sister,  a  widow,  whose  whole  soul 
is  occupied  by  a  rankling  sense 
of  her  wrongs  and  those  of  her 
country;  and  whose  little  son  in 
childish  frankness  declares  his  in- 
tention, as  soon  as  he  can  manage 
the  pistol  his  uncle  promises  to 
give  him,  of  getting  behind  a  wall, 
and  shooting  the  Colonel,  the  arch- 
enemy. Morty  is  aware  that  he 
is  in  daily  danger  of  his  life  while 
he  lingers  making  these  necessary 
inquiries,  and  everything  he  sees 
around  gives  him  a  pang  the  more. 
"  He  was  reproached  for  want  of 
patriotism  when  he  insisted  on 
answers  to  inconvenient  ques- 
tions "  on  the  subject  of  weapons, 
numbers,  means  of  drill,  and 
means  of  support  for  the  French 
auxiliaries,  should  they  come  to 
Ireland's  aid. 

"  To  all  such  questions  the  answers 
were  general  and  vague.  Was  not 
all  Ireland  ready  to  welcome  their 
deliverers  from  English  treachery  ? 
Wouldn't  they  burn  the  houses  of 
the  gentry  over  their  heads  and  set 
the  land  in  a  flame  from  end  to  end. 
The  Dublin  boys  would  take  the 
Castle.  The  Irish  in  the  English 
regiments  would  shoot  their  officers, 


and  bring  over  half  the  army.  All 
in  fact  was  just  as  it  was  when  Morty 
himself  as  a  lad  had  attended  the 
Whiteboy  meetings.  There  was  the 
same  enthusiasm  of  tongue,  the  same 
absence  of  solid  preparation.  Most 
capable,  most  secret,  and  most  prac- 
tical as  his  countrymen  had  always 
been  when  a  tithe-proctor  was  to  be 
carded,  or  an  informer  to  be  executed, 
they  were  as  little  fit  as  ever  for  any 
open  action  in  the  field.  His  sorrow- 
ful conviction  was,  that  any  expedi- 
tion which  was  sent  to  help  them, 
would  meet  the  same  fate  which  had 
invariably  attended  the  Catholic  sym- 
pathisers that  had  been  tempted  over 
by  these  vain  promises.  They  would 
expect  a  population  in  arms  to  re- 
ceive them  :  they  would  find  them- 
selves left  absolutely  alone,  with  those 
whom  they  came  to  help  ready  to 
turn  upon  them  at  their  first  re- 
verse." 

After  listening  with  impatience 
to  these  vague  and  vain  promises, 
repeated  from  all  sides,  O'Sullivan 
has  a  final  interview  with  a  person 
of  importance,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pects a  decisive  reply.  This  in- 
dividual greets  him  with  the  usual 
vapouring  about  the  welcome  the 
French  will  receive,  the  warmth 
of  Irish  hearts  towards  their  de- 
liverers. 

"I  can  believe  that,"  replied 
Morty ;  "  but  it  is  not  wh.it  I  have 
been  sent  to  learn.  It  has  been  re- 
presented in  Paris  that  if  M.  Thurot's 
squadron  appears  off  this  coast,  and 
lands  two  or  three  regiments,  you 
have  fifty  thousand  men  ready  to 
join  at  a  day's  notice.  Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  and  it  is  !  It  is  not  fifty 
thousand  nor  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  all  Catholic  Ireland  that  will 
join — every  mother's  son  of  them  ! " 

"  Every  mother's  son  cannot  be  put 
in  the  field  to  fight.  The  English 
have  twelve  thousand  redcoats  in 
the  island,  besides  the  gentry  and 
their  servants  and  the  Protestants  in 
the  North.  Can  you  produce  fifty 
thousand  men,  drilled,  who,  if  Thu- 
rot  lands,  can  march  at  once  to  sup- 
port him  1 " 
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"We  have,  sir,  and  more.  Who 
knows  it  better  than  King  Louis,  who 
has  the  Brigade  with  him  ?  And 
didn't  they  beat  the  English  at 
Fontenoy  ?  " 

"  You  mean  that  Thurot  is  to  bring 
the  Brigade  with  him  ?  "  Morty  said. 

"Sure,  and  of  course  that's  what 
we  mean,"  said  the  stranger.  "  And 
what  else  would  we  mean?  Aren't 
they  the  flower  of  us  all?  And 
haven't  we  sent  them  over  to  learn 
their  work,  and  be  fit  for  fighting 
when  the  day  comes  for  it  ?  Our  poor 
people  at  home  are  just  peasants,  and 
how  could  they  be  able  to  fight? 
They  can  make  the  country  hot  for 
the  Protestant  gentlemen,  but  that  is 
all  they  are  fit  for.  Let  the  King 
send  the  Brigade  over,  and  twenty 
thousand  Frenchmen  at  the  back  of 
them,  and  then  he  should  see  what 
we  can  do  !  There  would  not  be  a 
Protestant  left  alive  in  the  island  a 
month  after." 

"  I  can  believe  that  also,  Mr 
O'Brien,  or  whatever  your  name  may 
be,"  said  Morty.  "  But  no  such  force 
is  likely  to  be  sent.  They  require  to 
know,  in  case  M.  Thurot  throws  a 
small  division  of  French  troops  on 
shore  in  Baiitry  Bay  or  the  Kenmare 
river,  what  number  of  men  the  Irish 
can  bring  into  line  at  once  at  imme- 
diate call.  Arms  have  been  sent.  Offi- 
cers have  been  sent.  Money  has  been 
sent.  What  have  you  to  show  ?  Can 
you  produce  fifty  thousand  men  ?  Can 
you  produce  five  thousand  men  ?  or 
five  hundred  ?  or  one  hundred  ?  " 

"  You  are  hard  on  me,  Mr  O'Sulli- 
van  !  You  are  one  of  ourselves,  and 
you  might  know  by  this  time  that 
we've  tried  that  way  long  enough,  and 
that  we  find  others  answer  better  ! " 

"  Too  well  I  know  that,"  said  Morty, 
"  and  I  know  what  has  come  of  it. 
By  no  advice  of  mine  shall  French 
soldiers  set  foot  on  this  soil." 

The  interview  ends  by  the  ad- 
vice pressed  upon  him,  "to  slip 
over  the  pass,  catch  the  Colonel 
and  the  lave  of  them  in  their 
sleep,  and  make  a  nate  end,  and 
be  off  to  sea  in  the  morning."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  advice, 
the  climax  of  the  universal  treach- 


ery and  falsehood  about  him,  fills 
the  unfortunate  exile  with  a  trans- 
port of  indignation  which  his 
companions  are  unable  to  under- 
stand —  why  a  man  burning  to 
avenge  himself  upon  an  enemy 
should  refuse  to  take  this  safe  and 
easy  method  of  doing  so,  being 
something  entirely  beyond  them. 
But  as  both  the  men  of  the  story 
are  now  equally  bankrupt  in  life 
and  hope,  the  culmination  of  the 
tragedy  draws  near.  The  old  in- 
former and  spy,  who  is  the  deus 
ex  machina  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
steps  into  the  foreground.  He  be- 
guiles Goring  into  an  ambush,  and 
Morty,  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances, into  shooting  him,  in  a 
way  which  can  be  called  nothing 
but  murder :  then,  spurned  and 
cursed  by  his  unfortunate  kinsman, 
who  is  mad  with  remorse  and 
shame,  skulks  away  to  the  other 
party,  and  betrays  Morty  in  his 
turn.  So  that  we  end  as  we  began 
with  the  one  unfailing  figure,  the 
centre  of  every  movement,  the 
mainspring  of  every  intrigue,  the 
informer,  betrayer,  traitor,  who 
alone,  the  dominant  spirit  of  his 
unfortunate  nation,  never  fails. 

Thus  the  tragedy,  or  let  us 
rather  say  the  melodrama,  ends. 
We  have  but  little  sympathy,  we 
are  obliged  to  admit,  for  the 
Colonel,  who  is  far  too  much 
above  human  nature's  daily  food 
to  be  tolerated  by  ordinary  mor- 
tals ;  but  a  little  more  with  Mor- 
ty, whose  position  in  face  of  the 
people  whom  he  cannot  but  stand 
by,  yet  is  forced  to  despise,  is 
very  tragical.  But  the  career  of 
the  two  "  chiefs,"  who  evidently 
tend  from  the  beginning  to  this 
mutual  destruction  of  each 
other,  is  a  symbol  of  what  Mr 
Froude  at  least  expects  from  the 
two  races  which  they  represent. 
He  expects  them  to  extirpate  each 
other,  and  thus  leave  Ireland  de- 
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populated  indeed,  but  free  of  a 
feud  which  is  entirely  senseless 
and  without  meaning  :  for  the  ex- 
cellent Colonel  had  done  the  Irish 
adventurer  no  wrong,  and  among 
all  the  inferior  spirits  that  sur- 
round them,  and  who  are  actu- 
ated by  meaner  sentiments — self- 
interest  and  self -aggrandisement 
of  all  kinds — these  two  were  the 
most  qualified  to  understand  each 
other.  In  proving  this,  Mr  Froude 
has  done  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  intended.  He  has  been  carried 
away  by  an  impulse  which  every 
novelist  will  understand  ;  and  has 
been  compelled  to  admit  in  the 
rebel  a  character  more  allied  to 
the  hero  than  to  any  other — his 
natural  friend  and  brother,  not 
enemy.  That,  however,  they  will 
never  understand,  nor  approach 
any  nearer  to  each  other,  is  the 
burden  of  this  implacable  pro- 
phecy. And  as  with  the  chiefs, 
so  with  the  people.  "  If  the 
English  wanted  order  in  Ire- 
land," says  an  Anglo  -  Irishman 
of  the  old  race,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  country  in 
which  he  was  born,  though  he 
perceives  her  hopelessness,  "they 
should  have  left  none  of  us  alive. 
We  were  but  half  a  million  when 
the  Tudor  princes  began  inter- 
fering. At  that  time  they  might 
have  made  a  clean  sweep,  and  the 
world  would  have  been  better  for 
the  want  of  us."  The  speaker 
looks  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  who,  had  he  lived 
but  ten  years  longer,  would  have 
colonised  and  converted  Ireland, 
so  that  the  English  character 
would  have  replaced  her  own. 
This  is  the  sole  possibility  of 
mending  matters  that  Mr  Froude 
can  conceive — to  sweep  the  Irish 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  When 
Carlyle,  with  a  rough  and  fierce 
but  humorous  extravagance  be- 
longing to  his  peasant  breeding 
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and  Scotch  vehemence,  suggested 
that  the  unlucky  island  should  be 
scuttled,  he  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  jest,  though  we  permit  the 
reader  to  consider  it  a  jest  in  very 
doubtful  taste.  Mr  Froude,  how- 
ever, means  no  jest,  which  is  a 
thing  his  natural  limitations  for- 
bid him  to  understand,  but  direst 
earnest.  He  would  like  to  have 
Ireland  scuttled  in  grim  reality  ; 
or,  taking  the  matter  in  a  more 
genial  light,  he  would  retain  the 
people  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  colonists 
by  whom  the  country  might  have 
been  saved.  It  is  only  the  country, 
be  it  remarked,  that  he  ever  thinks 
of  as  capable  of  salvation — Ireland 
as  a  geographical  expression — not 
that  Erin  with  the  smile  and  the 
tear  in  her  eye,  which  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  Ireland,  and 
which  we  protest,  in  the  face  of 
all  accusations  of  having  wronged 
her,  has  been  the  object  of  more 
sympathetic  interest  and  compas- 
sion, and  even  enthusiasm,  than 
any  other  country  under  heaven. 
We  have  not  wronged  her.  She 
has  suffered  from  bad  laws  in  her 
time,  as  we  all  have  done.  The  old 
generations  wronged  everybody, 
themselves  included.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  give  up  these 
medievalisms,  the  perpetual  con- 
fession of  wrongs  which  we  have 
not  done,  and  the  suggestion  of 
savage  remedies  which  even  the 
worst  of  these  old  ages  could  not 
have  adopted. 

These  impossible  measures  are 
all,  however,  that  Mr  Froude  has 
to  suggest.  In  another  particu- 
lar, as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  Morty  O'Sullivan,  he  has  also 
proved  too  much.  One  of  the 
worst  of  England's  ancient  sins 
against  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  the 
extinction  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture—  a  thing  which  he  has 
already  denounced  with  much 
3  K 
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eloquence.  But  if  Mr  Froude's 
theories  are  correct,  he  is  here 
contradictory  of  himself ;  for  if 
the  Irish,  according  to  his  convic- 
tion, are  incapable  of  any  settled 
industry,  the  law  about  the  wool- 
len manufacture  must  have  fallen 
upon  his  colonists  rather  than 
upon  the  natives,  and  the  wrong 
must  have  been  to  English  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  more  than  to 
the  humble  masses  who  at  best 
were  their  unwilling  and  restless 
servants. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mr 
Froude  in  any  way  on  his  attempt 
in  fiction.  The  reader  will  have 
perceived  that  his  personages  do 
not  talk  but  discourse.  They 
vent  whole  pages  upon  each  other. 
They  live  but  for  the  purpose  for 
which  their  inventor  has  set  them 
up.  The  happy  skill  which  can 
set  a  man  who  has  been  dead  for 
a  couple  of  centuries  before  us 
as  if  he  lived,  cannot  breathe  any 
air  into  the  artificial  beings  whom 
he  has  framed  with  his  hands. 
He  has  made  such  a  mistake  as 
only  a  man  of  the  greatest  ability 
could  make,  and  such  failures  are 
sometimes  more  interesting  than 
a  lesser  man's  successes.  At  all 
events,  this  book  will  remain  as 
a  striking  example  of  what  Mr 
Froude  cannot  do. 

The  last  novel  of  Mr  Marion 
Crawford  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  Mr  Froude's  soi- 
disant  romance.  There  could  be 
indeed  no  better  evidence  of  the 
difference  between  a  writer  whose 
craft  it  is  to  write  novels  and  one 
whose  vocation  is  of  another  kind. 
Mr  Crawford  is  as  determined  as 
Mr  Froude  to  prove  that  there  is 
nothing  he  cannot  do  :  he  flits  from 
land  to  land,  and  throws  the  light 
of  his  lantern  so  upon  each  that  we 
are  led  to  suppose,  in  every  case,  that 
the  last  is  the  one  he  knows  best. 


But  he  has  been  able  so  far  to 
carry  out  his  boast.  Wherever  he 
has  gone,  a  certain  group  of  people 
has  risen  up  quite  recognisably  out 
of  the  darkness,  and  talked,  and 
moved,  and  thought,  and  done  each 
other  harm  or  good  as  their  creator 
pleased.  There  has  been  no  gal- 
vanism about  the  process.  He  has 
raised  the  magician's  wand,  and,  lo ! 
they  have  stood  before  us  perform- 
ing their  parts,  men  and  women. 
Mr  Crawford  is  not  by  any  means 
so  great  a  writer  as  Mr  Froude  :  he 
has  not  the  pictorial  wealth  of  de- 
scription, the  power  which  makes 
a  landscape  live  and  give  forth  all 
the  odours  of  the  summer,  or  sur- 
render itself  to  the  winter  blasts 
under  our  eyes ;  nor  has  he  those 
powers  of  turning  a  historical  per- 
sonage outside  in,  and  imposing  an 
injurious,  if  temporary,  alteration 
upon  the  face  of  affairs,  however 
well  known,  which  is  the  special 
endowment  of  our  great  historian. 
His  touch  is  younger,  less  authori- 
tative, and  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
will  ever  be  of  the  power  or  weight 
of  Mr  Froude's  :  which  makes  it 
all  the  more  clear  that  he  has 
somehow  derived  from  Nature  a 
gift  which  all  distinguished  literary 
men  do  not  possess,  that  of  repre- 
senting life,  and  making  the  crea- 
tions of  fiction  real  things.  This 
young  writer  began  his  perform- 
ances by  taking  us  to  India,  and 
making  an  impossible  story  per- 
fectly real  and  actual  to  us,  so 
that  we  could  have  sworn  to  Mr 
Isaacs.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  we  are  aware  he  is 
on  his  native  heath,  and  knows 
his  country  and  his  people  to  the 
finger-ends.  It  then  pleased  Mr 
Crawford  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
English  life,  which  he  accomplish- 
ed with  great  credit,  if  less  brill- 
iancy :  and  now  he  carries  us  to 
Germany,  a  land  much  less  eluci- 
dated by  fiction  than  any  other 
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country  of  the  Continent,  where 
he  has  every  appearance  of  being 
equally  at  home.  We  had  for- 
gotten that,  in  the  meantime,  he 
had  stepped  aside  to  Russia  and  the 
East,  and  added  a  striking  picture 
to  his  gallery  from  these  distant 
and  little  understood  countries. 

It  is  all  the  more  extraordinary 
that  such  different  effects  should 
have  been  produced  by  one  pen,  by 
the  fact  that  Mr  Crawford  is  no  ex- 
positor of  national  characteristics ; 
that  he  does  not  use  the  jargon  of 
the  peasant,  or  employ  the  outside 
and  material  differences  of  life  to 
identify  his  tale.  In  all  regions 
his  inclination  is  towards  line 
persons  and  lofty  passions.  He  is 
of  the  old  fashion  of  romancist, 
loving  to  set  forth  his  heroes  and 
heroines  as  types  of  perfection,  the 
bravest  and  the  loveliest  that 
fancy  can  imagine.  Giovanni  Sara- 
cinesca  and  Corona  d'Astrardente, 
first  introduced  to  the  world  in 
these  very  pages,  were  of  the  most 
absolutely  ideal  conception,  majes- 
tic in  demeanour,  magnificent  in 
beauty,  splendid  in  sentiment. 
Yet  they  lived — and  now  live  in 
other  complications,  which,  to  our 
own  mind,  are  strained,  and  threat- 
en to  lose  the  touch  of  Nature — in 
possession  of  a  reality  very  differ- 
ent from  the  perfections,  a  ressort, 
of  Mr  Froude.  In  '  Greifenstein  ' l 
Mr  Crawford  has  given  us  a  new 
group  of  very  elevated  and  impas- 
sioned beings,  in  the  setting  of  that 
straitened  life  of  German  nobility, 
in  which  the  last  traditions  of  the 
old  world  still  live.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Black  Forest — to  make 
it  more  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
traordinary code  which  all  in- 
stinctively obey — a  gloomy  and 
narrow  scene,  where  life,  however 
pleasant  it  may  be  made  in  the 
huts  where  poor  men  lie,  is  in 


the  ancient  castles  of  the  grandees, 
according  to  Mr  Crawford,  an 
intolerable  existence,  sombre  and 
tragical,  in  which  the  most  inno- 
cent and  beautiful  lives  are  subject 
in  a  moment  to  be  overwhelmed 
and  crushed  by  the  spectre  of 
family  honour,  or  the  error,  with 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  of  a 
collateral  relative.  Thus  the  noble 
lord  of  Greifenstein  has  been 
driven  out  of  society,  and  lives  a 
recluse  in  his  native  halls,  because 
his  half-brother,  who  does  not  even 
bear  the  same  name,  has  commit- 
ted a  crime;  and  for  the  same 
reason  young  Greif,  the  noble 
young  heir,  cannot  enter  the 
army,  as  he  longs  to  do,  because  it 
is  possible  that  one  day  or  other 
this  sin  of  his  step-uncle's,  whom 
he  never  saw  nor  heard  of,  may 
be  "  cast  up  "  to  him,  as  we  say  in 
Scotland.  This  may  be  very  true 
to  the  German  character ;  but  it 
seems  exceedingly  high-flown  in  life. 
Mr  Crawford  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  probabilities.  He  has 
certainly  made  of  it  an  exciting  and 
somewhat  terrible  tale. 

We  are  introduced  at  once  to 
two  noble  households  in  this  same 
overwhelming  environment  of  the 
Black  Forest,  which  encloses  them 
as  in  an  inner  confined  world  of 
its  own,  to  which  only  young  Greif, 
who  is  at  the  university,  brings  by 
times  some  knowledge  of  the  outer 
and  bigger  universe.  In  one  the 
family  consists  only  of  a  mother 
and  daughter,  occupying  an  ances- 
tral castle  of  the  highest  renown, 
in  the  barest  and  severest  poverty, 
the  lady  of  the  house  actually 
starving  herself  for  years  in  order 
that  her  child  may  have  enough  to 
eat  •  a  touch  of  prose  in  the  poetry 
which  goes  just  beyond  the  bounds 
of  fancy,  especially  as  the  thinness 
and  hunger  of  Frau  von  Sigmunds- 
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kron  is  persistently  kept  before 
us.  In  the  other  all  is  wealth  and 
a  kind  of  narrow  splendour,  amid 
which  reigns  a  gloomy  baron,  alto- 
gether retired  from  life  on  account, 
as  above  said,  of  his  step-brother's 
ofi'ence  against  the  laws,  with  his 
wife,  a  faded  butterfly,  tricking 
herself  out  in  all  kinds  of  finery, 
yet  content  to  live  in  this  dreary 
seclusion  for  some  secret  reason  of 
her  own,  which  makes  her  tremble 
to  see  the  face  of  any  stranger. 
She  is  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
the  erring  brother,  or  is  supposed 
to  be  so.  The  experienced  novel- 
reader  will  at  once  divine  that  it 
is  the  return  of  this  erring  brother 
that  Frau  von  Greifenstein  fears, 
and  that  her  reluctance  to  face  the 
world  is  somehow  connected  with 
him.  This  soon  turns  out  to  be 
the  case,  and  there  ensues  a  tre- 
mendous scene  upon  the  clandes- 
tine return  of  the  unlucky  brother. 
He  recognises  in  the  conscience- 
stricken  Clara  his  own  wife,  of 
whose  death  he  had  been  informed 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  banishment. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  appalling  dilemma ;  and 
those  writers  of  fiction  who  delight 
in  bigamy  might  exercise  their 
wits  with  great  effect  in  conceiv- 
ing possible  modern  terminations 
to  such  a  discovery.  We  com- 
mend it  to  M.  Hector  Malot,  whose 
boldness  in  taking  a  theme  out  of 
another  man's  hand  and  working 
it  up  in  an  improved  way,  has  been 
already  noticed  in  these  pages. 
But  the  well  -  born  Herrii  von 
Greifenstein  and  von  Reisenack  are 
not  of  the  modern  world.  Their 
manner  of  cutting  the  horrible 
knot  is  summary.  They  strangle, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  the 
wretched  woman  who  is  the  wife 
of  both ;  then  seating  themselves 
in  their  respective  chairs,  each 
with  a  revolver,  dismiss  them- 


selves   with    two   unerring    shots 
from  the  world. 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to 
note  a  remarkable  fact,  which  is 
that  shots  always  take  effect  un- 
erringly when  the  author  intends 
them  so  to  do,  but  fail  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  when  he  does  not.  Thus 
Morty  O'Sullivan  three  times 
misses  Colonel  Goring — why,  we 
ask  ourselves? — whereas  with  the 
companion  pistol  Colonel  Goring 
snuffs  the  leaf  off  the  tree.  In 
'Greifenstein,'  when  another  sui- 
cide is  attempted,  which  is  not 
intended  to  come  off,  the  pistol 
misses  fire  in  the  same  unaccount- 
able way,  while  there  is  not  a 
doubt  about  it  in  the  former 
instance.  This  shows  a  certain 
poverty  of  invention,  for  it  would 
be  easy,  we  should  suppose,  to 
supply  a  reason  for  the  failure, 
short  of  ever-recurring  accident.  It 
is  curious  to  note  in  the  German 
world,  as  represented  by  Mr  Craw- 
ford, how  great  a  part  is  played 
by  the  revolver.  It  is  the  remedy 
for  every  misfortune.  Whenever 
there  occurs  any  great  contrari- 
ety in  life,  it  is  the  first  thought 
of  the  sufferer.  When  a  man  is 
found  out  in  any  criminal  act,  it 
is  his  duty  to  his  family  imme- 
diately to  produce  the  unfailing 
weapon,  and  save  himself  from 
the  other  processes  of  justice ; 
and  whenever  a  disagreeable  noto- 
riety is  given  to  any  incident  in 
his  family  life,  however  innocent 
he  may  be  of  it,  this  is  his  only 
way  of  salvation.  Strange  faith 
for  the  nineteenth  century ;  but 
evidently  the  creed  of  all  men  in 
a  country  with  which  we  have 
so  many  relations.  The  noble  and 
self-denying  Rex,  as  soon  as  he 
discovers  that  he  is  in  love  with 
his  brother's  wife,  comes  to  the 
usual  decision,  though  he  is  at 
once  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of 
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the  world.  It  is  then  that  the 
convenient  weapon  misses  fire — a 
thing  as  inevitable  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances as  its  production.  We 
were  aware  that  this  was  the  resort 
of  wounded  honour  in  France; 
but  that  was  in  a  previous  genera- 
tion. It  is  curious  to  see  that  it 
has  become  so  established  a  part 
of  the  national  creed — not  very 
comprehensive  in  other  tenets  of 
religion,  if  we  are  truly  informed 
— in  these  latter  days,  when  edu- 
cation is  so  widespread  and  know- 
ledge so  universal. 

We  will  not  betray  the  novelist's 
secret  by  recounting  what  happens 
to  the  unfortunate  young  heir 
after  the  catastrophe  above  re- 
lated. He  has  indeed,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  very  good  reason 
for  perturbation  when  he  is  sum- 
moned home  to  find  the  hecatomb 
of  self -sacrificed  victims  of  honour, 
by  whose  death  he  is  rendered 
more  than  an  orphan.  Naturally, 
each  of  the  fathers  has  left  a  letter 
to  their  respective  sons,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  frightful  circum- 
stances, which,  in  their  own  case, 
they  have  chosen  death  rather 
than  bear.  But,  fortunately,  the 
one  intended  for  Greif  is  delayed 
in  its  delivery,  by  one  of  the  ac- 
cidents that  happen  only  in  fiction, 
until  that  sensitive  young  man 
has  been  safely  married,  though 
only  almost  by  violence — by  the 
exercise  of  the  immense  volition  of 
the  splendid  and  spirited  heroine, 
who  will  not  allow  him  to  with- 
draw from  her  in  despair,  and  who 
triumphs  over  his  reluctance  to 
convey  to  her  a  name  stained  by 
the  horror  of  such  a  tragedy  by 
suggesting,  as  do  also  the  other 
persons  most  intimately  concerned, 
that  he  should  assume  hers  instead. 
Hilda  is  the  high  light — so  high 
as  almost  to  be  Rembrandtish 
amid  so  much  shadow  —  in  the 
sombre  picture.  Her  fair  and 


radiant  beauty,  her  absolute  self- 
confidence  and  force  of  character, 
carry  everything  before  her.  She 
is  one  of  the  unutterably  beauti- 
ful and  heroic  maidens  in  whom 
Mr  Crawford  delights.  The  reader 
will  feel  that,  to  attain  to  any 
sort  of  familiarity  with  a  creature 
so  elevated  and  so  brilliant,  would 
be  almost  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  is  capable  of.  But  when  we 
remember  what  are  the  circum- 
stances and  characters  with  which 
she  has  to  deal,  we  acknowledge 
that  ordinary  qualities  would  have 
been  quite  inadequate  to  the  task. 
The  world  in  which  she  moves  is 
a  sort  of  medieval  world.  Goetz 
von  Berlichingen  is  not  more 
Gothic  than  Hugo  von  Greifen- 
stein, or  less  affected  by  the  modi- 
fications of  modern  life.  Neither, 
indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  the 
savant  and  philosopher  Rex,  whose 
talk  is  so  learned  of  atoms  and 
vortices,  and  whose  influence  is,  on 
the  whole,  so  calming  and  sensible, 
yet  whose  revolver  is  as  ready  as 
any  when  the  moment  arrives 
which  he  feels  to  be  intolerable. 
Are  we  to  take  this  as  a  picture 
of  any  conceivable  reality  in  life  ? 
We  are  all  aware  that  the  super- 
stitions of  nobility  have  their  chief 
stronghold  in  Germany,  and  that 
family  is  a  religion  there,  where 
other  religions  perhaps  do  not 
flourish  in  the  same  way.  Still 
something  of  the  tendency  of 
modern  life  must  surely  penetrate 
even  into  the  Black  Forest.  The 
disgrace  attaching  to  a  half- 
brother,  not  of  his  own  name, 
would  scarcely  blight  the  life  of 
the  proudest  and  most  fanciful  of 
barons  in  any  other  atmosphere; 
and  a  man  who  has  been  a  Korps 
student,  and  passed  his  youth  in 
the  somewhat  riotous  freedom  of 
a  German  university,  must  surely 
have  learned  something  less  high- 
flown. 
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The  study  which  Mr  Craw- 
ford has  made  of  the  Korps  Stu- 
denten  and  their  wonderful  ways 
will  probably  be  to  many  readers 
the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
book.  It  is  no  doubt  very  true  to 
life,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain 
glamour  of  romance,  an  elevating 
atmosphere,  surrounding  the  splen- 
did young  hero,  which  exalts  all 
that  is  about  him.  It  is  very 
difficult,  however,  to  find  any  ro- 
mance in  the  slashes  that  mar  so 
many  young  German  faces,  or  the 
floods  of  beer  in  which  their  exist- 
ence seems  to  float.  Mr  Craw- 
ford says  his  best  for  them  when 
he  tells  us  that  in  a  country  where 
the  duel  is  a  recognised  institution 
it  is  very  expedient  that  young  men 
should  be  trained  both  to  coolness 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  their  wea- 
pons, and  to  the  self-command  and 
sense  of  responsibility  which  arises 
from  the  certainty  that  any  un- 
considered  word  may  be  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  We  have  heard, 
however,  descriptions  of  these 
strange  scenes,  where,  swathed  and 
bandaged,  so  as  to  save  all  vul- 
nerable points  from  danger,  two 
young  bravos  slash  at  each  other's 
faces,  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly 
occupied  with  sausages,  cutlets, 
and  beer;  and  of  the  sickening 
smell  of  blood  and  diachylon 
plaster  which  filled  English  visi- 
tors with  sensations  far  from 
heroic — such  as  convey  perhaps  a 
more  realistic  impression  of  a  pas- 
time which  no  other  country  would 
tolerate.  Even  Mr  Crawford's 
more  eloquent  description  of  the 
scene,  in  which  there  is  a  back- 
ground of  palms  and  cafe  decora- 
tions, and  the  hour  is  too  early  for 
anything  but  liquor,  the  sawdust 
and  the  blood,  "  the  thin  line  of 
scarlet  "  which  appears  on  the  face 
of  one  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
proud  description  of  past  gashes 

-  sounds     anything    but    heroic. 


"  Observe  this  slash  in  my  jaw," 
says  one  of  the  heroes; 

"  Two  bone  splinters,  an  artery,  and 
nine  stitches.  It  is  a  reminiscence 
not  dear  but  near." 

"  A  fine  cut,"  answered  Bex,  gravely 
examining  the  scar.  "  A  regular 
renommir  schnisst  a  gash  to  boast 
of." 

This  teaches  men  civility;  to 
keep  a  decent  tongue  in  their 
head,  and  to  respect  their  neigh- 
bours, Mr  Crawford  says. 

"  To  learn  to  fight  is  in  Germany  as 
necessary  as  learning  to  eat  decently 
is  in  England,  and  the  schools  of 
fighting  are  the  Korps  and  other 
university  unions.  As  a  direct  con- 
sequence, they  are  also  schools  of  life, 
and  in  some  degree  of  etiquette.  A 
man  learns  there  exactly  what  sort  of 
language  is  courteous  ;  what  words 
may  be  spoken  without  giving  of- 
fence ;  and  in  what  an  insult  really 
consists.  By  this  means  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble  is  saved  to  society, 
and  a  uniform  standard  of  behaviour 
is  secured,  which  is  unanimously  re- 
spected and  adhered  to  by  all  who 
call  themselves  gentlemen.  The 
council  of  the  Korps  represents  the 
council  of  the  regiment  or  the  social 
court  of  honour  appealed  to  by 
civilians.  The  conversation  of  the 
members  with  each  other,  though 
familiar  in  the  extreme,  is  regulated 
by  rigid  rules.  The  slightest  ap- 
proach to  discourtesy  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Korps  must  be 
followed  by  an  instant  apology,  Che  re- 
fusal of  which  entails  the  immediate 
ejection  of  the  offender  witli  igno- 
miny, and,  what  is  more,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  by  circular  letter 
within  the  month  to  every  Korps  stu- 
dent in  every  one  of  the  numerous 
universities  of  the  empire." 

Mr  Crawford  makes  this  expla- 
nation with  a  certain  pride,  as 
showing  what  elaborate  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  prevent 
German  students  from  insulting 
each  other.  It  is  managed,  how- 
ever, in  other  countries  without 
all  these  tremendous  precautions, 
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we  believe ;  indeed,  we  have  our- 
selves heard  it  given  as  a  reason 
why  Englishmen  are,  as  a  rule,  civil 
in  speech,  that  it  is  against  their 
traditions  to  fight.  Each  country, 
however,  we  must  allow,  has  a  right 
to  its  own  ways,  and  if  the  Teuton 
can  only  be  kept  from  abuse  of  his 
brother  by  the  flash  of  a  sword 
in  his  eyes,  so  be  it.  We  have  no 
right  to  interfere.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  matter  is  however  re- 
jected, we  think,  by  the  Teuton 
himself,  who  always  insists  anx- 
iously that  the  duels  of  the  Korps 
are  scarcely  ever  caused  by  per- 
sonal quarrels,  but  are  all  for  love 
and  the  fame  of  victory,  E/henania 
against  Swabia,  and  so  forth  ;  that 
they  scarcely  ever  do  any  harm, 
except  the  cut  which  spoils  so 
many  smooth  cheeks,  but  of  which 
the  foolish  young  fellows,  stimu- 
lated by  the  admiration  of  equally 
foolish  young  ladies,  are  proud. 
Mr  Crawford  is  eager  to  persuade 
us  that  these  student  societies  are 
not  opposed  to  study,  and  that 
"  the  president  considers  himself 
morally  bound  to  see  that  all  the 
members  attend  their  lectures  reg- 
ularly." We  have  ourselves  re- 
ceived, however,  a  very  different 
explanation  of  the  fact  from  the 
lips  of  a  Korps  student  himself, 
who  frankly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  working  while 
in  the  splendid  ranks  of  the  Saxo- 
Prussians  at  Heidelberg.  When  he 
had  had  his  fling,  this  young  gentle- 
man announced,  and  enjoyed  him- 
self, he  would  pass  on  to  another 
university  and  achieve  his  educa- 
tion in  the  shade,  far  from  all  vain 
delights  :  and  this,  we  believe,  is  a 
very  common  custom.  It  is  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  not  a  bad  idea. 
The  Heidelberg  Bursch  throws  off 
his  butterfly  garb,  becomes  a  phil- 
istiiie,  and  works  hard  for  his  de- 
gree at  Gottingen,  and  vice  versd. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many 


young  men  in  all  countries  who 
have  110  mind  to  work  hard  at  all. 
The  Burschen  in  their  hierarchy, 
the  "  little  foxes,"  the  songs,  the 
noisy  fun  and  light-heartedness,  the 
conspicuous  uniforms  and  finery, 
are  all  amusing  enough  to  the 
looker-on,  and  110  doubt  delightful 
to  the  heroes  themselves. 

But  when  they  go  back  to  the 
Gothic  halls  that  brought  them 
forth,  and  settle  down  for  life  in 
these  Walhalla-precincts  with  a 
heroic  golden-haired  Druidess  for 
their  inspiring  genius,  and  a  hand- 
some revolver,  ornamented  with 
silver,  for  their  final  referee  in 
case  of  embarrassment,  is  there 
no  modernising  element  which 
creeps  in,  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  nineteenth  and 
not  the  fourteenth  century?  Mr 
Crawford  thinks  not :  and  per- 
haps he  is  right.  We  presume 
it  is  the  roturier,  the  man  of  the 
people,  the  Kurtzes  and  Schmidts, 
not  the  noble  army  of  the  Vons, 
who  are  pushing  German  enter- 
prise everywhere,  and  circumvent- 
ing the  natives  in  so  many  vigorous 
but  unlovely  ways. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reckon 
Mr  Crawford  as  an  American  when 
we  consider  his  prodigious  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  how  little  hold  his  parentage 
seems  to  have  upon  him.  But  Mr 
Henry  James  is  pure  American,  of 
that  typical  kind  which  has  en- 
tirely revolutionised  within  the 
last  generation  our  ideas  of  what 
an  American  was.  We  say  still 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  the  most  practical  of 
peoples  ;  but,  however  true  to 
fact  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly 
not  true  in  literature — or  at  least 
in  that  literature  of  the  imagin- 
ation which  is  the  chief  agent 
in  representing  actual  life,  the 
chief  witness  we  have  to  inform 
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us  what  kind  of  things  go  on,  and 
are  said  and  thought,  in  other 
regions  of  the  world.  The  art  of 
fiction  has  never  been  regarded 
with  much  gravity,  or  taken  with 
sufficient  seriousness  by  the  world. 
In  reality  we  owe  to  it  our  keenest 
impressions  in  respect  to  the  many 
phases  of  life  and  manners  which  do 
not  come  within  our  own  immediate 
cognisance.  The  poet  is  always 
justified  in  his  choice  of  the  more 
ethereal  qualities  and  the  greater 
passions  of  existence.  The  drama- 
tist is  compelled  to  select  the 
strongest  situations,  the  tersest 
and  most  compact  episodes  of 
life.  The  novelist  alone  can 
dally  on  his  way  as  ordinary 
mankind  does,  can  be  inconse- 
quent and  fragmentary  as  life 
itself,  can  linger  on  an  insignifi- 
cant event,  and  skip  a  stupendous 
fact  as  he  pleases,  without  being 
called  to  account  by  any  man.  Of 
this  licence  the  American  writer 
is  the  one  who  takes  the  most 
absolute  advantage,  and  among 
American  writers  Mr  James  has 
signalised  himself  as  the  most  com- 
pletely emancipated  of  all.  When 
he  condescends  to  tell  us  a  story, 
which  he  does  with  a  hundred  little 
hesitations,  pauses,  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  impossibility  of  it, 
we  know  that  he  refuses  all  pledge 
whatever  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
His  art  arises  in  mists  and  ends  in 
— we  will  not  say  a  clap  of  thunder 
— for  nothing  so  rude  or  noisy  can 
be  named  in  connection  with  his 
efforts :  but  let  us  say  with  the 
sharp  little  ping  of  a  pistol  coming 
in,  in  mid  career,  quite  arbitrarily, 
which  ends  but  settles  nothing,  far 
less  explains  anything  or  makes  the 
imbroglio  clear.  It  never  is  clear, 
according  to  this  delicate  and  subtle 
observer.  Life  is  no  definite  thing 
with  a  beginning  and  an  end,  a 


growth  and  a  climax ;  but  a  basket 
of  fragments,  passages  that  lead  to 
nothing,  curious  incidents  which 
look  of  importance  at  firstj  but 
which  crumble  and  break  in  pieces, 
dropping  into  ruins.  Here  and 
there  a  scene  detaches  itself,  per- 
haps a  series  of  scenes.  For  a 
time  in  the  monotony  there  occur 
indications  as  of  a  possible  drama, 
but  they  all  melt  away  into  vapour, 
or  are  cut  short  in  that  arbitrary 
way,  disconnected  with  all  before 
and  after.  There  are  some  in- 
stances of  this  curious  method 
in  the  volumes  now  before  us.1 
We  may  take  the  story  called  The 
Patagonia  as  an  example.  On 
the  eve  of  sailing  for  "  Europe " 
in  a  ship  of  that  name,  a  Bos- 
ton lady  is  asked  to  take  care 
of  another  passenger,  a  young 
lady  going  to  England  to  be  mar- 
ried. There  is  evidently  a  mys- 
terious acquaintance  between  the 
young  traveller  and  her  chape- 
ron's son,  who  is  a  young  man  of 
the  world.  On  shipboard  these 
two  are  continually  together,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  ship  in 
general,  and  the  little  group  of 
passengers  who  know  "  all  about " 
Miss  Mavis.  The  historian  of  the 
event,  who  is  also  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  older  than  Jasper 
Nettlepoint,  interferes  mildly, 
"  speaks  to  "  the  young  man,  and 
discourages  the  companionship. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  voyage  a 
passenger  is  missing.  It  is  the 
unfortunate  young  woman,  who 
cannot  face  the  long -betrothed 
lover  whom  she  is  going  to  marry. 
And  there  the  episode  ends.  What 
were  the  relations  which  had  exist- 
ed between  her  and  Jasper,  what 
hopes  she  had  entertained,  why 
she  had  undertaken  the  voyage, 
nothing  is  ever  known.  The  teller 
of  the  story  has  to  convey  the 
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news  to  the  unfortunate  man  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  is  wait- 
ing for  his  bride.  "I  told  him 
first  that  she  was  ill.  It  was  an 
odious  moment."  These  are  the 
last  words  of  this  strange  tale. 
Mr  James  would  no  doubt  say  that 
just  so,  without  explanation,  with- 
out meaning,  the  episodes  of  life 
come  to  an  end,  break  off  ab- 
ruptly, are  never  explained,  but 
simply  cut  short.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  mistake.  Such 
an  extraordinarily  tragical  inci- 
dent would  not  go  without  eluci- 
dation. The  previous  circum- 
stances must  have  come  out :  the 
male  flirt  on  board  must  have 
been  taken  by  the  throat :  some 
one  or  other  would  have  taken 
the  incident  in  hand,  and  found 
everything  out.  A  life  may  no 
doubt  go  out,  from  time  to  time, 
in  this  tragical  way,  for  no  reason, 
for  mere  misery  and  trouble  :  but 
there  is  always  a  great  curiosity 
and  interest  in  the  discovery  of 
how  it  came  about.  It  would  have 
been  fathomed,  turned  outside  in, 
told  in  the  papers  —  Romance 
in  Real  Life  —  who  can  doubt 
it?  It  would  not  have  ended  in 
that  "  odious  moment."  But  Mr 
James's  theories  are  all  the  other 
way. 

The  chief  tale  in  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  something  more  than  the  po- 
lished and  subtle  suggestion  which 
he  generally  gives  us.  'A  London 
Life'  is  perhaps  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  scene  is  laid  at  least 
half  in  the  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr  James  has  here  picked 
u  p  a  strong  situation — more  striking 
than  is  at  all  usual  with  him.  An 
American  girl  (that  all-pervasive 
entity)  has  come  to  England  on 
the  death  and  ruin  of  her  father,  to 
live  with  a  sister  who  has  married 
a  wealthy  English  country  gentle- 
man some  years  before.  She  ar- 
rives to  find  her  sister  a  fast  fine 


lady  on  the  verge  of  destruction — 
if  she  has  not  even  overstepped 
that  verge — at  all  events  on  the 
verge  of  the  divorce  court.  Laura 
is  introduced  to  us,  not  without 
considerable  power,  in  the  great, 
luxurious,  tranquil  country-house, 
the  apparent  home  of  long -con- 
tinuance and  established  decorum 
(dwelt  upon,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
with  all  the  lingering  fondness  of 
an  American  for  evidences  of  this 
kind),  a  prey  to  the  most  feverish 
agitation,  not  knowing  where  her 
sister  is,  nor  what  may  be  the 
result  of  her  absence,  and  feeling 
that  any  moment  the  shock  of  the 
last  fatal  discovery  may  come. 
Fiction  has  known  such  situations 
before,  and  we  have  recollections 
of  novels  in  which  the  anxious 
sister  was  heroic,  and  forced  back 
the  sinner  somehow  into  the  paths 
of  virtue.  But  in  days  when  such 
things  happened,  an  erring  woman 
was  supposed  still  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  higher  emotions.  Mr 
James  has  seized  the  true  type 
of  the  sinners  of  to-day,  by  de- 
picting a  woman  without  senti- 
ment or  sensibility  of  any  kind,  as 
incapable  of  love  as  of  virtue,  the 
mere  soulless  straw  in  the  vortex 
of  unimaginable  folly  and  excite- 
ment— a  character,  we  fear,  too 
true  to  contemporary  fact,  and  al- 
together hopeless.  This  dreadful 
being  elopes  from  the  theatre, 
leaving  her  young  sister  in  a  box 
alone  with  an  American  acquaint- 
ance, who  has  been  their  host 
there  for  the  evening,  a  young  man 
engaged  in  investigating  the  char- 
acteristic points  in  English  society, 
and  quite  ready  to  put  this  down 
in  his  note-book  as  one  of  them  : 
N.B.  Ladies  of  fashion  in  England, 
when  about  to  elope  away  with 
lover,  do  so  from  theatre.  Laura, 
who  has  been  living  in  dread 
of  this  event,  divines  it  at  once, 
and  in  her  misery  and  despair, 
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and  sense  that  this  young  man 
could  give  her  the  only  valid 
protection  and  respectability  pos- 
sible, if  he  would  but  at  once  pro- 
pose to  her,  virtually  throws  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  in  the  shock 
of  finding  no  response,  flings  him  off 
and  flies — in  the  utmost  wildness 
of  horror  and  dismay.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  she  had  not  been  in 
so  great  a  hurry,  the  young  fellow 
was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  propose 
to  her  ;  and  his  anxiety  and  alarm 
in  the  thought  that  perhaps  he 
has  not  done  all  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  honour, — 
his  natural  hesitation,  yet  eager- 
ness, when  he  realises  everything, 
to  make  it  up, — is  very  good  and 
clever,  and  full  of  Mr  James's 
peculiar,  finely  discriminating 
power.  Perhaps  our  novelist  is 
better  able  to  depict  the  tremors 
that  come  over  his  hero,  not  at 
all  accustomed  to  tragedy,  and 
conducting  his  social  investiga- 
tions with  absorbing  interest,  than 
were  lie  possessed  by  a  romantic 
passion.  But  the  theme  is  too 
sombre  and  painful  for  a  pen  ac- 
customed to  the  milder  delinea- 
tions of  sentiment,  —  the  serio- 
comic of  a  conscientious  observer 
like  Mr  Wendover,  or  the .  genteel 
tragedy,  if  we  may  venture  on 
such  a  transposition  of  words,  of 
Mrs  Temper-ley  in  her  great  Par- 
isian success. 

The  unpretending  volume  which 
bears  the  name  of  Miss  Lawless  l 
has  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  Mr  James's  fine  and  delicate 
workmanship,  but  it  does  not  leave 
the  same  impression  of  a  merely 
dainty  and  skilful  manufacture  on 
the  mind.  The  art  of  the  Amer- 
ican cosmopolitan  is  at  all  times 
conspicuous  as  art.  It  is  impos- 


sible to  lose  sight  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  whips  up  the  very  light 
materials  at  his  command,  and 
makes  a  graceful  something  out 
of  nothing,  nor  of  the  perfection 
with  which  he  balances  the  flow 
of  conversation,  flinging  the  foamy 
wave  of  words  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  as  in  one  of  the  most 
delicate  operations  of  the  kitchen. 
His  pleasure  in  these  processes 
manifestly  surpasses  his  pleasure 
in  either  the  characters  or  the 
story  which  he  undertakes  to 
elucidate  ;  and  the  delicate  game  is 
equally  absorbing  to  the  spectator, 
from  the  evident  difficulty  of  the 
composition.  Even  the  false  note 
which  occasionally  thrills  through 
the  piece  with  a  jar  which  affects 
the  nerves,  as  in  the  above-men- 
tioned mistake  of  Laura  in  the 
'  London  Life '  (we  implore  the 
reader's  pardon  for  so  abrupt  a 
change  of  metaphor — we  ought  to 
have  said  the  crudity  of  an  in- 
gredient, the  inappropriateness  of 
a  suddenly  introduced  sweet  or 
sour, — but  metaphors  are  trouble- 
some things,  and  we  do  not  set  up 
as  purists),  is  distinctly  felt  as  an 
error  in  art  rather  than  a  fail- 
ure in  perception  of  character. 
Miss  Lawless  by  no  means  takes 
the  same  trouble  about  her  manu- 
facture, for  the  excellent  reason 
that  she  is  much  more  occupied 
with  the  nature  of  human  experi- 
ence which  she  has  to  set  forth, 
and  the  human  beings  whose  sor- 
rows and  pleasures  are  involved  in 
it.  '  Plain  Frances  Mowbray,' 
with  which  the  readers  of  '  Maga ' 
are  already  familiar,  is  the  simplest 
of  stories,  yet  more  striking  as  a 
revelation  of  little  considered  feel- 
ing, a  real  but  silent  tragedy  of 
the  soul,  than  many  more  osten- 
tatious performances.  We  think 
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that  the  author  makes  too  much 
of  the  ugliness  of  her  heroine. 
A  woman  with  a  beautiful  soul 
is  never  ugly,  however  little 
beauty  she  may  have ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  beauty  is  the 
last  thing  necessary,  and  ugli- 
ness one  of  the  smallest  of  detri- 
ments, to  social  success,  especially 
after  the  period  of  youth.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  unlikely  that 
a  woman  conspicuously  plain  might 
be  herself  so  oppressed  by  the  con- 
sciousness as  to  misconceive  the 
attitude  of  the  world  towards  her. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  the  usual 
manner  in  which  the  want  of 
beauty  makes  itself  felt  by  a  woman 
that  Lady  Frances  suffers.  She  is 
no  longer  a  girl,  to  see  the  pink- 
and-white  heroine  preferred  to  her. 
She  is  jilted,  but  only  by  her  bro- 
ther, the  good-natured,  careless, 
young-old  Colonel,  whom  she  has 
shielded,  supported,  and  kept  free 
of  responsibility  all  his  life;  but 
who,  attracted  and  rejected  by  a 
magnificent  but  icy  beauty  (whose 
conquest  of  him  his  sister  could 
forgive),  falls  in  the  revulsion  into 
the  hands  of  a  little  adventuress, 
in  a  manner  so  exasperating  that 
the  reader  feels  something  of  the 
intolerable  vexation,  deepening 
into  despair,  of  his  sister,  who 
thus  finds  herself  thrown  off,  after 
the  devotion  of  years.  We  confess 
that  we  are  not  so  high-minded  as 
Lady  Frances,  and  that  we  should 
have  helped  rather  than  hindered 
the  Colonel  in  running  away.  But 
perhaps  it  was  more  a  piece  of  bra- 
vado than  anything  else  on  his  part, 
and  to  have  been  ignominiously 
fetched  back  would  have  been  more 
humiliating  still.  And  when  the 
sister,  in  the  clear-sightedness  of  her 
despair,  as  she  returns  into  the  si- 
lence of  a  life  to  which  no  new  ties 
are  possible,  is  made  to  feel,  though 
with  an  additional  pang  of  humili- 
ation on  his  account,  that  with 


that  sharp  little  deceiver  to  amuse 
and  natter  him,  Colonel  Hal  will 
find  an  ease  which  he  never  had 
with  her,  our  sympathies  return  to 
her  completely.  The  downfall  to 
which  a  lofty  and  fine  spirit  has 
to  bend  in  such  a  case,  accepting 
almost  with  a  rueful  sense  of  hu- 
mour the  conviction  of  its  own 
absolute  failure,  has  seldom  been 
put  forth  with  more  skill.  The 
humour,  however,  is  perhaps  a  little 
wanting  in  the  heroine's  own  view 
of  the  matter,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  humour  of  a  subdued 
kind  in  the  narrative  throughout. 
There  are  one  or  two  slight 
but  effective  sketches  of  Irish  life 
included  in  this  collection.  The 
adventures  of  Judge  Quin  when 
he  comes,  full  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness, to  help  his  brother's  widow 
and  her  children,  and  finds  him- 
self elbowed  out  of  her  house  by 
a  crowd  of  strange  people,  eating 
profuse  meals  and  filling  up  every 
corner,  whose  appearance  is  at 
last  accounted  for  by  the  dis- 
couraging discovery  that  she  has 
married  again,  expresses  the  em- 
barrassed vexation  and  delicacy  of 
the  middle-aged  judge,  fresh  from 
India,  and  completely  bewildered 
by  the  unforeseen  situation,  with 
much  humour  and  perception  of 
his  middle-aged  awkwardness  and 
annoyance.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  slight  sketch  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  which  is  remarkable 
in  its  delicate  suggestiveness.  A 
young  man  of  the  name  of  O'Sul- 
livan,  but  English  born  and 
bred,  visiting  at  the  shooting- 
box  of  an  uncle  in  Ireland,  hears 
a  complaint  made  of  a  squatter  on 
a  distant  part  of  the  little  pro- 
perty, and  undertakes  to  see  and 
reason  with  the  invader.  His  sur- 
prise is  great  when  he  finds  a 
solitary  woman  with  her  baby  in 
the  hovel  to  which  he  is  taken. 
The  description  altogether  is  so 
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fine  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  it. 

"  It  was  eleven  o'clock  now,  and  an 
enchanting  morning.  All  over  the 
wrinkled  surface  of  the  lake  blue 
wavelets  carried  a  glitter  for  every 
wrinkle.  The  semicircle  of  hills  in 
whose  lap  it  sat  showed  a  pale  purple 
bloom  like  a  half-ripened  plum  upon 
their  heathery  sides.  Overhead  a 
single  tall  grey  peak  rose,  a  sort  of 
sample  of  what  lay  behind.  The 
point  they  were  making  for  was  low 
and  shaggy  like  its  neighbours,  a  thin 
straggling  line  of  trees  running  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Nearly  at 
its  extremity  stood  a  castle,  one  of 
the  many  O'Sullivan  castles  which 
survive  in  this  neighbourhood.  Be- 
hind, half  hidden  under  the  grim 
shadow,  stood  a  small  stone  hovel, 
long  ruinous,  but  of  late  roofed  in  and 
partially  repaired  for  the  benefit  of 
a  cow,  who  with  her  calf  claimed  to 
be  the  solitary  possessor  of  the  spot. 
Beside  the  roof  already  mentioned, 
this  building  boasted  a  door,  now 
hanging  by  a  single  hinge  ;  also  a 
window,  blocked  for  better  security 
by  rough  boards.'  In  front  of  this 
door,  upon  a  low  three-legged  stool 
or  creepy,  sat  a  very  young  woman 
engaged  in  nursing  her  baby.  Hear- 
ing the  tramp  of  feet,  she  started, 
and  looked  up  hastily,  and  as  hastily 
desisted  from  her  previous  occupation. 
Then,  with  a  startled  expression,  as 
though  she  would  have  run  away,  she 
half  rose,  but  apparently  changing  her 
mind,  reseated  herself  upon  the  stool, 
and  sat  staring  with  an  odd  mixture 
of  alarm  and  apathy  at  her  invader. 

"  Maurice  O'Sullivan,  on  his  side, 
stood  still  too,  staring  confusedly  at 
her,  his  previous  ideas  and  intentions 
being  utterly  put  to  flight  by  what 
he  saw.  The  intruder  upon  Captain 
Thomas  O'Sullivan's  private  property 
wore  a  short  red  flannel  petticoat 
which,  even  in  her  present  attitude, 
hardly  reached  her  ancles,  a  jacket 
or  bodice  of  whitish  flannel,  tanned 
by  the  sun  to  yellowness,  and  a  red 
faded  handkerchief  which  encircled 
her  face.  This  was  all,  unless  a 
wedding-ring  is  to  be  excepted,  which 
showed  conspicuously  upon  her  left 
hand.  It  was  not  the  clothes,  how- 


ever, but  the  face  which  attracted 
and  even  riveted  our  hero's  atten- 
tion— a  face  of  the  most  delicately 
defined  oval  contour,  crowned  with 
crisp  black  hair,  a  brilliant  gipsy 
complexion,  and  eyes  so  large,  so 
clear,  so  wildly  darkly  grey,  that,  as 
they  rested  on  him,  the  young  man 
felt  something  pass  through  him 
which  literally  amounted  to  a  shock." 

He  defends  this  young  and  love- 
ly creature  from  the  assault  of  his 
uncle's  factotum,  who  would  have 
turned  her  out,  and  hears  with 
wonder  that  her  husband  has  pro- 
bably gone  off  to  England  to  the 
harvest,  leaving  her  here  until  his 
vague  return  from  the  unknown. 
His  sympathies  are  highly  excited, 
and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions 
he  passes  the  same  spot,  always 
finding  her  in  the  same  attitude 
at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  sitting 
in  the  sunshine  with  her  baby  in 
her  lap.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of 
a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
he  bethinks  himself  of  what  must 
be  her  condition,  and  hurrying 
across  the  lake,  finds  her  in  her 
wretched,  half-roofed  cabin,  almost 
carried  away  by  the  torrents  of 
rain  —  helpless,  apathetic,  pa- 
tient. The  husband  is  still  away. 
She  does  not  know  where  he  is, 
she  knows  nobody  who  can  help 
her.  "  But,  good  heavens  !  what 
on  earth  are  you  to  do  ? "  he  cries. 
"  'Deed,  sor,  and  I  cudn't  tell,"  is 
the  helpless  reply.  The  young 
man  makes  a  wild  effort  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  the  storm  by  means 
of  his  macintosh,  and  the  railway 
rug  and  blanket,  which  he  snatches 
from  his  own  room  for  her  com- 
fort, the  poor  young  woman  "  star- 
ing blankly  at  him  in  the  very 
acme  of  bewilderment,"  while  he 
disposes  them  so  as  to  preserve 
her  from  the  wet.  Next  clay  he 
rushes  to  the  nearest  town  to  buy 
a  supply  of  necessaries  for  the 
solitary ;  but  when  he  toils  to  the 
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door  with  his  load,  to  his  astonish- 
ment he  finds  it  closed  and  the 
inmate  gone.  The  shy  and  vision- 
ary creature,  too  timid,  too  proud, 
too  passionate  in  wild  honour  and 
independence  to  receive  any  such 
embarrassing  favours,  had  cut  the 
knot  by  sudden  disappearance  in- 
to the  unknown. 

This  curiously  suggestive  tale, 
which  yet  is  no  tale,  gives  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  light  upon  the  per- 
plexing character  of  that  wonder- 
ful Celtic  race  which  baffles  every 
judgment.  The  quiescence  and 
still  endurance  of  the  inevitable, 
without  an  attempt  to  help  her- 
self— the  entirely  passive  attitude, 
the  sudden  alarm  and  mysterious 
flight  of  the  young  solitary  crea- 
ture, with  scarcely  any  intellectual 
existence  at  all,  but  the  instincts 
of  wild  purity  and  pride  to  pro- 
tect her  —  makes  one  of  those 
instantaneous  pictures  which  are 
more  living  than  the  most  elaborate 
philosophical  studies.  We  will  an- 
swer for  it  that  the  reader  will  for- 
get many  three -volume  romances 
before  he  will  lose  the  recollection 
of  that  little  speck  in  the  silence 
of  the  hills  and  waters — the  lonely, 
passive  young  Irish  mother,  with 
her  baby,  seated  idle  at  her  door. 

Another  volume  of  short  stories 
just  received  seems  to  confirm  the 
fact  that  short  stories  are  becoming 
popular  once  more  with  the  public, 
which  is  a  change  of  sentiment  we 
are  very  glad  to  see  and  confirm. 
They  are  what  a  thrifty  novelist 
might  well  call  a  great  waste  of 
material  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
for  a  successful  short  story  could 
in  almost  every  case  be  spun  out 
into  three  volumes.  But  as  they 
encourage  fine  workmanship,  and 
cultivate  that  power  of  taking  an 


infinite  deal  of  trouble  which 
Carlyle  defined  as  the  greater  part 
of  genius,  they  are  very  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
short  stories  which  we  have  here 
from  the  author  of  '  Miss  Molly  ' x 
are  of  a  type  more  old-fashioned, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  lasting,  than 
those  we  have  been  discussing; 
for  it  is  the  love-tale,  and  that  in 
the  fashion  most  favoured  of  the 
young  reader  to  whom  all  love-tales 
are  dear,  which  is  set  before  us — 
a  tale  in  which  true  love  and  pure 
meaning  are  rewarded,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  all  villany,  both 
male  and  female,  even  though  for 
a  moment  triumphant,  meets  with 
the  punishment  it  deserves.  The 
most  original  perhaps,  in  treatment, 
is  the  story  which  gives  its  title  to 
the  book,  in  which  the  heroine,  a 
young  and  beautiful  heiress  about 
whose  life  there  is  some  mystery, 
altogether  unknown,  however,  to 
herself,  is  made  to  pause  in  her 
dawning  interest  in  a  beautiful 
prince  of  romance  who  crossed  her 
path,  by  the  interposition  of  her 
own  sovereign,  who  convinces  her 
of  the  misery  of  such  misplaced 
affection  by  showing  her  the  por- 
trait of  her  mother,  and  revealing 
to  her  the  fact  that  she  herself  is 
nameless  and  fatherless  through  a 
similar  adventure,  carried  unfor- 
tunately to  the  only  conclusion 
possible  on  the  part  of  her  mother. 
The  poor  girl  in  her  despair  gives 
vent  to  a  sort  of  curse  upon  the  un- 
known father  whose  fault  has  left 
her  in  so  pitiable  a  position,  but 
obeys  her  fate,  and  renouncing  all 
Will  -  o'  -  the  -  wisp  princes,  mar- 
ries the  grave  middle-aged  lover, 
who  seeks  nothing  but  her  happi- 
ness. Elizabeth,  however,  has  not 
fully  fathomed  her  own  circum- 
stances and  the  tender  watch  kept 
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over  her,  until  some  years  after, 
when  accident  again  brings  her 
former  royal  admirer  in  her  way. 
After  they  have  danced  together 
and  met  in  various  entertain- 
ments, just  enough  to  reawake  a 
flutter  of  the  former  sentiment  in 
the  bosom  of  the  young  wife,  her 
errant  prince  sends  her  a  note 
begging  for  but  one  interview. 
Her  husband  is  absent,  and  Eliz- 
abeth has  all  the  influences  of 
romance  upon  her  to  induce  her 
to  grant  this,  which  seems  so  in- 
nocent a  request.  She  is  by  no 
means  unhappy  as  a  wife  —  her 
husband  is  devotion  itself,  and 
her  own  heart  is  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  charm  of  his  constant 
love.  But  there  is  still  a  possi- 
bility that  her  fancy  may  be  re- 
captured. She  struggles,  however, 
against  these  romantic  tempta- 
tions, and  unassisted  gains  the 
victory.  After  this,  however, 
comes  the  original  point  in  the 
tale.  Elizabeth  is  called  shortly 
after  to  another  special  interview 
with  her  sovereign  (it  is  needless 
to  say  that, this  scene  is  laid  in 
Germany),  and,  while  waiting  for 
him  in  the  room  where  her  mother's 
veiled  portrait  hangs,  suddenly  sees 
her  own  face  in  the  glass,  and  is 


struck  by  a  sudden  resemblance 
which  she  has  never  remarked  be- 
fore, and  which  in  a  moment  re- 
veals to  her  the  secret  of  her  life. 
The  reader  is  scarcely  told  in  so 
many  words,  but  perceives  at  once 
that  the  father  whom  she  has 
cursed  is  no  other  than  this  ten- 
der fatherly  sovereign,  who  has 
watched  over  her  from  her  cradle 
with  the  most  pathetic  care,  and 
who  shows,  in  a  double  solicitude 
for  her  and  her  happiness,  his 
penitence  for  his  early  error.  Per- 
haps this  would  scarcely  be  a 
moral  fable  for  the  use  of  princes 
— but  it  is  a  very  pretty  story, 
told  with  much  tenderness  and 
pathos,  and  with  a  touch  of 
higher  perception  in  that  con- 
cluding scene. 

We  hope  that  the  reign  of  the 
short  story  may  be  confirmed  and 
prosper,  if  it  continues  to  produce 
the  delicate  unity  of  effect  which 
is  in  many  of  the  tales  above  dis- 
cussed. It  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  point  of  effectiveness  among 
our  neighbours,  the  French ;  but, 
unfortunately,  delicacy  of  work- 
manship does  not  mean  purity  of 
conception  or  any  elevation  of 
sentiment  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel. 
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A   TRUE   STORY. 


"I  LIKES  a  cart  colt  a  bit  sour- 
headed,  a'  loves  a  bull-calf  with  a 
good  brazen  head,  and  a'  likes  a 
man  with  a  bit  of  the  devil  in  him, 
and,  darn  ye,  Squire,  we  likes  you 
a  sight  better  'cause  we  knows  you 
ha'  had  a  good  bit  of  the  old 
gentleman  about  you  in  times 
gone  by ;  so  here's  your  very  good 
health,  and  long  life  to  you." 

It  was  my  last  rent -dinner  at 
the  dear  old  place,  and  the  speaker 
was  my  oldest  tenant ;  and  though 
little  Johnny  Stranks — who  held 
forth  at  the  meeting-house  every 
Sunday,  and  had  a  reputation  for 
being  "  powerful  in  prayer,"  though 
he  robbed  me  all  the  week — cast 
up  his  eyes  and  said,  "  Gently, 
Tummas,  gently ;  you  be  a-going  a 
bit  too  far,  Tummas,"  —  honest 
Thomas  Tiller  had  struck  a  true 
chord,  his  speech  told,  and  my 
health  went  down  "  with  loud  and 
reiterated  applause,"  as  the  re- 
porters would  say. 

Happy  days  !  Happy  times  now 
passing  away,  perhaps,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  Messrs  Labouchere, 
Bradlaugh,  &  Co.  profess  to  be- 
lieve. Here  was  honest  Thomas 
Tiller,  who,  with  his  family  before 
him,  had  rented  of  me  and  my  fore- 
bears, father  and  son,  for  over  150 
years,  with  only  the  slender  thread 
of  a  yearly  agreement  —  "six 
months'  notice  to  quit  or  of  quit- 
ting " — between  us,  and  yet  he 
would  tell  his  landlord  the  truth 
to  his  face,  whether  warmed  at  my 
table  with  a  bottle  of  his  favourite 
"  black  strap,"  *  or  with  cool  morn- 


ing head,  as  he  started  his  labourers 
to  their  daily  work. 

Do  any  of  our  land-reformers 
really  believe,  I  wonder,  that  by 
land  courts,  or  the  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  or  by  whatever  nos- 
trum they  seek  to  upset  the  old 
order  of  things,  they  will  make 
this  land  of  ours  better  worth 
living  in,  or  do  they  wilfully  seek 
to  darken  counsel,  and  mislead  the 
fickle  multitude  ?  It  looks  so  well 
on  paper,  it  is  so  pretty  to  talk 
about  that  time 

"Ere  England's  woes  began, 
When  every  rood  of  soil  maintained  its 


But  when  was  that  wonderful 
time?  Goldsmith  was  both  an 
Irishman  and  a  poet, — truly  from 
such  a  combination  we  do  not  look 
for  facts.  And  if  it  were  possible 
to  root  up  all  the  old  kindly  rela- 
tions that  have  existed  for  genera- 
tions between  the  classes  that  live 
by  the  land,  will  it  be  a  change  for 
the  better?  Will  it  not  rather 
change  us  all  into  mere  money- 
grubbing  machines,  all  equally 
sordid,  equally  selfish,  equally  ig- 
noble ? 

But  this  speech  of  my  honest 
tenant's  set  me  thinking  the  next 
morning,  as  trivial  words  do  set  a 
man  thinking,  who  is  used  to  be 
much  alone,  and  instead  of  talking 
to  others,  to  "  commune  with  his 
own  heart  and  be  still." 

"Have  I  a  bit  of  the  devil  in 
me,  and  is  there  any  good  in  him  ; 
has  he  ever  done  me  any  good?" 


Old  port. 
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So  the  thoughts  chased  each  other 
through  my  brain,  as  I  took  my 
early  walk  under  the  old  elms, 
among  the  clear  songs  of  the  birds, 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  lilac-bushes, 
and  of  the  new-mown  grass — in 
fact,  surrounded  by  such  divine  joys 
of  nature  as  only  early  morning  in 
spring  or  summer  bestow,  and  no- 
where bestow  in  such  beauty  or  in 
such  wealth  as  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England.  Well,  the 
devil  !  perhaps  hardly  a  suitable 
subject  of  thought  on  such  a  lovely 
morning  as  this,  but  the  vulgar 
devil,  the  Old  Nick  of  the  common 
people,  the  prince  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  I  renounce  him  and 
all  his  works  with  my  whole  heart, 
— would  that  he  and  all  his  crew 
were  as  easily  discarded  in  all 
actions  of  life,  as  they  can  be  re- 
nounced in  thought  or  story  !  But 
there  is  another  devil — an  im- 
aginary spirit,  full  of  daring,  full 
of  dogged  perseverance — the  Pro- 
metheus of  JEschylus,  the  Satan 
of  'Paradise  Lost,'  with  a  bit  of 
whose  qualities  I  do  not  mind 
being  credited.  Milton  is  fairly 
to  be  charged  with  having  given 
us  a  totally  wrong  idea  of  the 
Prince  of  Evil.  The  Satan  of 
'  Paradise  Lost '  is  a  bold,  fierce, 
untamed  spirit,  with  whose  woes 
and  misfortunes  we  cannot  help 
sympathising,  as  unlike  the  sly, 
sneaking,  sneering  devil  of  Holy 
Writ  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
And  as,  by  some  curious  contradic- 
tion in  our  nature,  lies  and  false 
notions  take  deeper  root  than 
simple  truths — a  fact  well  known 
and  useful  to  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians— a  false  conception  of  the 
devil  is  widely  spread  abroad,  and 
anything  bold,  daring,  out  of  the 
common  line,  is  often  most  errone- 
ously called  after  the  devil's  name. 
So  we  get  devil's  dykes,  devil's 
peaks,  devil's  gorges,  and,  as  ap- 
plied to  man,  the  pluck  of  the 


devil,  devil's  daring,  a  bit  of  the 
devil,  and  so  on. 

Well,  has  a  bit  of  this  kind  of 
devil,  to  which  I  plead  guilty,  ever 
done  me  any  good  ?  Ah  !  that  is 
a  question,  and  is  perhaps  best 
answered  by  another,  What  is 
doing  any  good  1 

It  seems  generally  to  mean  now- 
adays making  money.  Well,  a  bit 
of  the  devil  once  did  obtain  for  me 
a  small  sum  of  money,  of  which  I 
still  am  proud.  But  it  has  done 
me  more  good  than  this.  It  has 
given  me  remembrances  of  many 
a  stirring  scene,  which  I  would  not 
willingly  lose ;  recollections  which 
bring  no  feelings  of  remorse,  no 
painful  sense  of  irreparable  wrong 
done  to  others.  On  the  contrary, 
when  "  Winter  bellows  from  the 
north,"  and  fear  of  divers  pains 
and  rheumatic  aches  keeps  the 
invalid  close  to  his  library  chair, 
these  old  scenes,  still  so  vivid, 
bring  back  the  days  long  gone  by, 
and  many  a  hearty  laugh  have  I 
enjoyed  when  thinking  of  Dicky 
Dawkins  and  his  crew,  and  how  I 
bearded  him  in  his  den,  and  by 
mere  force  of  will,  by  mere  devil- 
ment an  you  will,  extracted  from 
him,  as  he  sat  enjoying  the  fruit 
of  the  spoils  won  from  the  fool- 
ish ones,  the  mighty  sum  of  ten 
pounds  ten. 

And  thus  it  happened. 

I  had  so  long  been  living  a 
highly  decorous  life  among  squires, 
squarsons,  and  parsons,  that  the 
"  bit  of  the  devil "  in  me  broke 
out,  and  I  longed  again  to  have  a 
sight  of  human  life,  not  as  I  saw 
it  among  my  worthy  neighbours, 
but  among  classes  not  perhaps  so 
respectable,  but  yet  infinitely  more 
amusing.  I  longed,  too,  to  see  if 
I  could  get  on  with  the  ot  TroAAot 
of  England  as  well  as  I  used  to 
with  my  old  mates  of  the  diggings 
and  the  bush;  or  whether  a  few 
years  of  living  in  clover,  and 
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"  faring  sumptuously  every  day," 
had  emasculated  me  somewhat,  and 
unfitted  me  to  face  my  poorer 
brother,  humbly  but  boldly,  as 
man  to  man. 

So,  carrying  no  longer  the  dear 
old  swag,  but  a  knapsack  (much 
too  new,  I  carefully  mudded  it  in 
the  first  dirty  ditch),  I  started  on 
the  tramp  from  a  town  where  I 
was  not  much  known,  in  my  old- 
est breeks  and  shabbiest  coat. 

Though  I  shaved  not  at  all,  and 
did  not  wash  too  much,  though  I 
tried  broadest  Berkshire  by  turns 
with  colonial  slang,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  experiment  did 
not  answer  over  well.  Tramps 
with  whom  I  wished  to  frater- 
nise called  me  "  sir "  and  begged 
of  me.  At  wayside  inns  of  the 
humblest  order  I  was  ushered  into 
a  stuffy  best  parlour,  with  horrible 
china  ornaments,  often  with  fear- 
ful pictures  of  Boniface  and  his 
wife, — the  former  in  his  best 
clothes  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  ; 
the  latter  smirking  inanely,  with 
a  long  greasy  curl  on  each  side  of 
her  ruddy — far  too  ruddy — cheeks, 
arrayed  in  a  black  satin  robe, — 
whereas  I  longed  for  the  bar-room 
and  settles,  where  drank  the  honest, 
or  dishonest,  customers  with  whom 
I  wished  to  be  "  Hail-fellow  well 
met !  "  Food  that,  "  on  the  swag," 
I  would  have  jumped  at,  seemed 
nauseous.  I  was  always  a  good 
boy  at  my  beer  ;  but  I  like  some 
small  modicum  of  malt  and  hops 
in  its  composition,  and  their  ab- 
sence was  conspicuous  in  the  way- 
side ales  offered  to  me,  and  thirsty 
as  I  often  was,  I  could  hardly 
swallow  the  filthy  heady  mixtures, 
though  they  boasted  of  four  big 
X's  in  a  row. 

And  so,  with  little  adventure, 
little  profit,  and  not  much  pleas- 
ure, I  wandered  along.  There 
was  something  unreal  about  it. 
It  was  not  like  swagging  with  an 
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empty  pocket.  The  scenery,  how- 
ever, was  England  in  her  fairest 
garb  of  early  summer.  There 
were  no  flies  to  drive  one  wild 
by  day ;  no  'possums  to  screech 
one  out  of  one's  sleep  by  night ; 
but  it  was  only  a  walking  tour, 
without  adventure,  until  I  reached 
the  old  cathedral  town  of  the  Wilt- 
shire downs.  The  only  tramp  I 
met  who  was  in  the  least  interest- 
ing was  a  hedger  and  ditcher  who 
was  wheeling  his  wife  and  infant 
in  a  wheelbarrow.  I  trust  the 
children's  song  did  not  come  true  : 

"  The    wheelbarrow   broke,    and    the 

wife  had  a  fall, 
Down    came   wheelbarrow,    wife,    and 

all !  " 

I  liked  this  man  ;  it  was  so  kind 
in  a  tramp  to  wheel  his  wife ;  so 
unlike  the  tramping  lord  of  crea- 
tion, who  stalks  along  unburdened, 
the  woman  following  with  children 
and  bundle.  But  this  man  was 
not  a  real  tramp,  for  he  really 
was  on  the  look-out  for  work, 
which  your  true  English  tramp 
never  is. 

But  when  Salisbury  was  reached, 
my  unshaven  face,  my  soiled 
clothes,  and  dirty  hands  made  me 
look  somewhat  like  a  good  honest 
rough  again,  and  there  I  heard 
that  the  races  were  going  on,  or 
rather  were  to  begin  on  the  next 
day.  So,  eager  for  adventure,  I 
started  early  the  next  morning  for 
the  course. 

I  had  known  the  excellent  land- 
lord of  my  hotel  "at  home"  as 
we  used  to  say  at  Eton,  and  he 
had  a  portmanteau  of  mine,  full 
of  clothes,  duly  forwarded  to  him 
for  my  use  whenever  I  should  like 
to  make  myself  a  "  worthy  man  " 
again. 

"'Scuse  me,  sir,"  he  had  said 

the  night  before  the  races,  "you 

looks   a   trifle   travel-stained,   but 

you'll  have   lots    of   time   to   get 
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shaved  and  cleaned  up  before  our 
drag  starts  for  the  race -course. 
Four  horse,  sir;  quite  tip-top  gents 
a-going,  and  I'll  be  proud  to  drive 
you,  squire,  along  of  'em." 

But  my  mind  inclined  not  to 
tip-top  gents,  and  I  was  away 
long  before  the  "noble  sports- 
men," or  even 

"The  Goths  of  the  gutter  and  Huns  of 
the  turf," 

had  broken  their  first  slumber. 
And  it  was  still  early  dawn  when 
I  reached  the  race-course. 

Ah  !  how  little  you  know,  how 
little  you  see,  of  the  backstairs, 
the  underground  of  the  race- 
course, my  noble  patrons  of  the 
turf  ("  petty  larceny  lads  "  though 
many  of  you  may  be,  as  honest 
John  Jorrocks  calls  you), — you 
who  arrive  in  your  drags  and  your 
carriages  just  as  the  bell  rings  for 
the  first  race,  and  promptly  take 
your  places  in  the  grand  stand  ! 
But  if  you  want  to  study  your 
brother  of  the  turf ;  the  hangers- 
011  of  your  royal  sport ;  your 
brother  in  villany — not  the  black 
man  and  brother  of  the  mission- 
ary deputation's  lecture,  nor  the 
brother  in  slavery  of  the  Radical 
carpet-bagger's  thrilling  address, 
but  your  own  brother  of  this  our 
own  little  island, — come  with  Jack 
the  Shepherd  to  the  course  at 
early  dawn,  and  see  the  outcasts, 
the  wanderers,  the  Bohemians, 
rising  from  their  caravans,  their 
tents,  or  from  the  bare  ground,  to 
assist  at  your  noble  sport. 

Years  fell  from  my  shoulders 
as  I  trod  the  sweet  crispy  turf  in 
the  early  morning.  I  sang,  I  ran, 
I  lived  my  life  again ;  once  again  I 
felt  myself  a  boy  watching  ill-fated 
Umpire  from  TenBroecks  stable,  or 
admiring  Gardevisure  and  Lord 
Lyon  bounding  away  over  the 
Berkshire  downs.  In  my  youth  I 
had  once  ridden,  by  the  kind  per- 


mission of  the  trainer,  the  wonder- 
ful Caractacus,  who  rolled  over  the 
Epsom  hills,  so  they  said,  like  a 
cricket-ball,  and  won  the  Derby 
with  long  odds  against  him ;  and, 
much  evil  as  I  have  seen  from  the 
turf,  my  spirit  still  kindles  when 
I  see  a  race  or  a  race-horse.  But 
the  sight  on  the  course  at  this 
early  hour  was  not  inspiring. 
Men,  all  shaky  from  last  night's 
debauch,  red -nosed  and  cursing; 
women,  draggle-tailed,  dirty,  and 
wanton  -  looking ;  a  few  early 
policemen ;  a  smell  like  fried  fish 
— a  stronger  and  more  unpleasant 
smell  of  my  brethren  if  I  got  too 
close  to  them ;  dirty  scraps  of 
paper  flying  about ;  general  black- 
guardism rampant,  though  not  yet 
obtrusive, — and  I  was  glad  to  get 
away  and  see  a  few  nobler  animals 
at  their  morning  exercise. 

And  so  the  clay  wore  on;  and 
first  by  twos  and  threes,  then  by 
companies,  arrive  the  patrons  of 
this  noble  sport.  The  bell  rings. 
I  wend  my  way  to  the  enclosure. 
"  Five  shillings  entrance."  "  Not 
for  Jack,"  say  I  to  myself  ;  but 
I  catch  sight  of  an  old  trainer 
whom  I  knew  well  in  years  gone 
by.  I  buy  a  card,  and  hail  him 
through  the  narrow  openings  of  the 
paling  fence.  He  looks  astonished. 

"  What !  you,  squire  1  what  the 
— well,  what  are  you  up  to  1  You 
always  were  a  rum  un ;  come  in- 
side —  only  five  bob ;  but,  bless 
me  ! "  and  he  looked  at  my  clothes, 
"  what  ever,"  and  he  relapsed  into 
good  old  Berkshire — "what  ever 
beest  thou  arterl" 

"Too  dirty,"  said  I,  "for  the 
grand  stand  or  enclosure ;  but,  look 
here — for  auld  lang  syne,  mark 
the  winners  on  my  card ;  p'raps 
I'm  hard  up,  anyhow  I  want  to 
bet,  so  just —  -  I've  not  deserted 
my  wife  and  children,  I've  not 
mortgaged  my  lands,  but  I'm  just 
on  the  spree." 
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"  Always  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter 
from  a  boy,"  he  audibly  muttered  ; 
but  he  took  the  card,  marked  it 
very  carefully,  slowly,  and  deliber- 
ately, and  returned  it.  "  There 
you  are,  squire  ;  I've  done  more 
for  you  than  I  would  for  any 
blessed  man  on  this  course,  but — 
and  then  came 

"  Some   parting    injunction    bestowed 
with  great  unction," 

which  afterwards 

' '  I  strove  to  recall,  but  forgot  like  a 
dunce/' 

and  off  I  went  studying  the  card. 

A  man — his  name  I  can  recall,  for 
it  was  on  his  hat,  "  Dicky  Dawkins, 
Bookmaker  "  —  was  shouting  the 
odds.  "  Six  to  one  bar  one  for  the 
first  race  ! "  he  cried.  His  dress 
was  strange  ;  his  hat  was  tall  and 
white,  bar  his  name  and  titles  in- 
scribed on  it  in  large  black  letters  ; 
his  coat  was  in  stripes  of  red  and 
white,  eke  so  his  nether  garments. 

"  Who  d'you  bar  ?  "  I  shouted. 

"  The  Fotheringay  Colt,  captain, 
and  three  to  one  against  Ym." 

I  looked  at  my  card.  Fotherin- 
gay Colt  marked.  "  I'm  on  for  five 
shillings."  I  dubbed  down  the  dust, 
got  my  ticket,  and  ah  !  bless  my 
honest  old  friend  the  trainer  !  the 
colt  won  in  a  canter.  And  so  on 
all  through  the  day — almost  always 
winning,  thanks  to  my  good  old 
friend,  until  the  last  race,  and  then 
my  modest  adventures  had  re- 
sulted in  a  gain  of  ten  guineas. 
My  card  was  consulted  again ; 
Maid  of  Perth  marked  for  the 
last — a  selling  race.  "What  against 
Maid  of  Perth,  Mr  Dawkins?" 

"  Evens,  my  noble  general ;  " 
how  quickly  I  got  promotion  ! 

"  Done,"  said  I ;  money  and 
ticket  quickly  followed. 

She  won ;  but  only  by  a  short 
head,  and  I  rushed  towards  the 
stand  of  the  man  in  motley.  But 
what  a  crowd  was  there  ! 


A  specious,  civil  kind  of  rascal 
made  for  me,  touching  his  hat. 

"  A  heavy  settling,  sir.  It 
may  be,"  confidentially,  "the  last 
comers  may  have  to  whistle  for 
their  money,  for  the  bookmak 
ers  are  hit  devilish  hard ;  but 
if  you'll  give  me  your  ticket ;  I 
know  Mr  Dawkins,  sir,  right  well, 
sir;  believe  I  have  the  honour,  sir, 
to  know  you,  sir,  also  from  Loam- 
shire,  sir ;  mum's  the  word,  sir  ;  no 
offence,  I  hope.  A  small  commis- 
sion, sir,  and  you  shall  have  your 
money,  sir,  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson." 

Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  !  I 
have  a  temptation  to  swear  even 
now  when  I  think  of  it;  I  gave 
him  my  ticket  and  half-a-crown, 
and  before  /  could  say  Jack 
Robinson  he  was  gone — never,  oh 
never,  to  return. 

He  was  gone  ! — abiit,  excessit, 
evasit,  erupit.  Gone  also  was 
my  ticket,  lost  my  half-crown. 

I  waited  till  all  the  crowd  round 
Dicky  were  paid,  and  then,  feeling 
like  a  most  awful  fool,  approached 
the  great  man. 

"You  will  quite  remember," 
said  I,  "  our  last  bet ;  evens  you 
laid  against  Maid  of  Perth.  A 
friend  of  yours  took  my  ticket,  ten 
guineas,  but  he  has  not  come  back." 

A  volley  of  oaths  was  my 
answer ;  no  longer  was  I  a  noble 
general  or  a  gallant  captain.  I 
was, — but  "  words  are  wanting  to 
say  what ;  what  a  man  shouldn't 
be,  I  was  that."  Our  voices  rose  ; 
a  crowd  collected,  and  as  I  had  no 
wish  to  get  into  a  disreputable 
row,  I  said  :  "  Well,  at  least  give 
me  the  name  of  the  hotel  where 
you  put  up  at  in  Salisbury."  A 
hotel  card  was  flung  to  me  with 
an  oath,  and  I  walked  away  and 
bided  my  time.  As  I  tramped 
into  Salisbury,  Dicky  and  his 
friends  passed  me  in  an  open 
waggonette,  and  placed  their  fin- 
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gers  in  that  objectionable  way  to 
their  noses  whereby  the  noble 
Briton  signifies  that  he  holds  you 
in  contempt. 

"  Tout  vient  a  qui  sait  attendre," 
said  I  to  myself  ;  and  at  length 
I  reached  my  hotel,  got  shaved, 
washed,  opened  my  portmanteau, 
arrayed  myself  in  my  best  clothes, 
got  out  my  card-case,  and  pro- 
ceeded, strong  in  temper,  strong  in 
sense  of  injury  done  to  me,  to  seek 
the  redoubtable  Dicky  Dawkins. 
Arrived  at  his  hotel,  I  sent  up 
my  card. 

"  Cannot  see  you,  sir,"  said  the 
grinning  waiter ;  "  Mr  Dawkins  is 
dining — never  does  business  after 
seven  P.M.,  sir." 

I  brushed  past  him.  I  found  Mr 
Dawkins's  room  by  the  smell  of 
dinner;  there  he  was  with  some 
dozen  of  the  gang  dining  so  well, 
and  I  was  so  hungry. 

"  Ten  guineas,  sir,  if  you  please, 
that  I  won  of  you  on  Maid  of 
Perth,  and  before  you  swallow 
another  morsel,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me — some  of  the 
gang  rose  up  with  oaths  and  threat- 
ening aspect. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  my  meals,  but  sit  down, 
sir,  take  a  bite  and  a  drink  with 
us,  and  we  shall  wash  out  the 
debt ;  you  were  the  gentleman  who 
gave  up  his  ticket,  so  you  said — old 
dodge  that — but  I'll  give  you  a 
good  dinner,  and  your  whack  of 
liquor;  but  if  I  pay  you  one  far- 
thing I'll  be 

"  Mr  Dawkins,"  I  interrupted, 
"  I'll  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you, 
or  fight  with  you;  but  first,"  and 
I  came  up  close  to  him,  "  I'll  have 
ten  pounds  ten  shillings  out  of 
you.  Now,  look  here !  I  saw 
that  rascal  who  took  my  ticket — 
ah  !  by  heavens,  there  he  is  now, 
trying  to  slink  off !  Sit  down,  sir, 
sit  down,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you.  Well,  I  saw  him  on  the 


course  talking  to  you ;  but  here  is 
better  proof,  he  is  eating  at  your 
table — one  of  your  respectable 
friends.  Now,  unless  you  fork 
out  the  ten  guineas,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  and  swear  a 
conspiracy  to  defraud  against  you 
and  your  gang;  and  that  rascal 
knows  me  if  you  don't,  and  knows 
that  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  and 
also  a  magistrate  for  two  counties. 
So  which  is  it  to  be  ?  Ten  guineas 
down  on  the  nail,  or  a  warrant 
applied  for.  Possibly  you  your- 
self or  some  of  your  friends  know 
the  inside  of  a  cell  already." 

Well,  sometimes  brag  is  a  good 
dog,  but  only  if  it  is  not  brag, 
solely,  purely,  and  simply,  but 
has  something  stronger  behind. 

Telegraphic  winks,  nods,  and 
signs  passed  between  Dicky  and 
his  confederates,  and  he  caved  in. 

"Pay  the  gentleman  the  money," 
he  cried  to  a  man  with  a  leather 
bag  on  his  shoulders ;  and  forth- 
with I  took,  counted  carefully, 
and  pocketed  my  lawful  dues. 

"  And  now,  Mr  Dawkins,"  I 
said,  "  as  you  have  made  me  too 
late  for  my  own  dinner,  I  will 
accept  your  kind  offer  of  hospi- 
tality," and  I  took  a  chair  and 
seated  myself ;  and  though  the 
company  was  rather  silent  at  first, 
as  the  hock  and  champagne  went 
round  they  gradually  thawed. 

"  Are  you  really  a  beak  ? "  whis- 
pered my  right-hand  neighbour. 

"  Really,"  I  replied. 

"  I  got  two  years  last  time,"  he 
said,  sadly.  "  If  ever  I  get  in 
trouble  and  come  before  you,  draw 
it  mild,  you  know.  There's  more 
than  one  chap  here  would  have 
knifed  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you ; 
and  how  the  devil  you  made 
Dicky  cave  in  beats  me  hollow  ! 
so  bless  your  stars,  and  don't 
forget  me." 

"My  dear  friend,"  I  said,  "a 
Government  that  does  not  duly 
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appreciate  the  wonderful  genius 
of  the  great  unpaid,  strictly  lim- 
its our  powers.  Only  in  quarter 
sessions,  as  one  of  many,  can  I 
bestow  on  you  the  wholesome  dose 
of  two  years'  imprisonment.  But 
in  petty  sessions  we  can  still  inflict 
six  months,  with  hard  labour ;  and 
in  spite  of  this  excellent  dinner, 
for  which  I  am  really  obliged,  I 
can  only  advise  you,  Don't  try 
on  any  of  your  little  games  in  my 
neighbourhood." 

I  much  enjoyed  my  dinner, 
which  was  most  excellent :  the 
wines  were  unexceptionable;  but 
when  bowls  of  punch  were  brought 
in  with  the  walnuts,  I  beat  a  some- 
what hasty  retreat,  fearing  that  as 
Dutch  courage  arose  in  the  gang, 
they  would  set  on  me  and  strip 
me  of  my  precious  ten  guineas, 
which  I  had  won  simply  by  hav- 
ing "a  bit  of  the  devil "  in  me. 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  never 
have  had  the  painful  task  of  re- 
quiting any  of  my  friends'  hos- 
pitality by  inflicting  incarceration 
on  them,  even  for  a  limited  period  ; 
in  fact,  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
them  since,  but  possibly  they  still 
haunt  the  race-course. 

And  so  my  story  ends,  but 
surely  with  many  a  moral. 

First — Avoid  betting. 

Secondly — But  if  you  will  bet 
you  know,  avoid  the  Bookmaker 
of  the  Outer  Ring. 

Thirdly — But  if  you  will  be  a 
fool  in  spite  of  all  my  warning, 
well,  then,  if  you  get  a  winning 
ticket,  don't  be  such  an  extra 
particular  fool  as  to  part  with  it, 
except  for  <£  s.  d. 

And,  lastly—"  A  bit  of  the 
devil  in  you"  is  not  always  such 
a  bad  thing  after  all ! 
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THE    OLD    LOVE    AND    THE    NEW. 

How  oft  I've  watched  her  footstep  glide 

Across  th'  enamelled  plain, 
And  deemed  she  was  the  fairest  bride 

And  I  the  fondest  swain  ! 
How  oft  with  her  I've  cast  me  down 

Beneath  the  odorous  limes, 
How  oft  have  twined  her  daisy  crown, 

In  the  glad  careless  times ! 

By  that  old  wicket  ne'er  we  meet 

Where  still  we  met  of  yore, 
But  I  have  found  another  sweet 

Beside  the  salt  sea-shore : 
With  sea-daisies  her  locks  I  wreathe, 

With  sea-grass  bind  her  hands, 
And  salt  and  sharp's  the  air  we  breathe 

Beside  the  long  sea-sands ! 

Mine  old  true  love  had  eyes  of  blue, 

And   Willow!   was  her  song; 
Sea-green  her  eyes,  my  lady  new, 

And  of  the  East  her  tongue. 
And  she  that's  worsted  in  the  strife, 

A  southland  lass  is  she  ; 
But  she  that's  won — the  Neuk  o'  Fife, 

It  is  her  ain  countrie  ! 

No  more  the  old  sweet  words  we  call, 

These  kindly  words  of  yore, — 
"Over!"  "Hard  in!"  "Leg-bye!"  "No  ball!" 

Ah,  now  we  say  "  Two  more  "  ; 
And  of  the  "Like"  and  "Odd"  we  shout, 

Till  swains  and  maidens  scoff; 
"The  fact  is,  Cricket's  been  bowled  out 

By  that  confounded  Golf  ! " 

A.  LANG. 
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KTJM     TO     ISFAHAN.1 


By  Colonel  MARK  SEVER  BELL,  V.C.,  A.D.C.,  Eoyal  Engineers. 


THE  pleasant  gardens  of  the 
Mihmaii  Khana  of  Kum  were  not 
only  bright  with  many  blossoms, 
clusters  of  roses,  and  borders  of 
marigolds  during  the  short  stay  I 
made  outside  that  holy  city  of  the 
dead,  but  were  decked  out  with 
draperies  of  red  bunting,  thus 
presenting  an  additional  festive 
appearance.  Nevertheless  the  dis- 
tant brown  hills  which  bounded 
the  sombre  horizon  were  still 
topped  with  snow,  reminding  us 
that  in  the  highlands,  Persia, 
even  so  late  in  the  spring  season, 
offers  but  a  wintry  inhospitality  to 
a  wandering  foreigner.  Nearer, 
however,  the  prospect  was  ani- 
mated and  enlivening,  for  close  in 
front  rose  the  golden  dome  of  the 
celebrated  Imamzada,  fronted  by 
a  pair  of  slender-shafted  and  grace- 
ful minarets,  incrusted  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunbeams  with  a  mosaic 
of  highly  glazed  tiles  of  rare  tints. 
Indeed,  the  tile -ware  of  these 
elegant  turrets  is  of  that  deep 
azure,  mingled  with  the  golden 
iridescence  so  highly  valued  by 
connoisseurs,  and  produced  by  an 
art  now  supposed  to  be  wholly 
lost.  Their  effect  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  this  elevated  region 
is  certainly  most  artistic,  where 
form  and  colour  are  so  harmoni- 
ously blended.  These  aerial  min- 
arets seem  to  be  later  additions  to 
the  ancient  shrine  of  Fatima,  and 
the  sepulchres  of  Abbas  II.  and 
Sefy  I.,  the  Persian  kings  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  fix 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  these 


turrets  as  some  time  about  the  end 
of  that  century. 

Sir  John  Chardin,  whose  quaint 
and  trustworthy  narrative,  illus- 
trated with  carefully  detailed 
drawings,  has  preserved  to  us  a 
faithful  delineation  of  Persia,  its 
towns  and  inhabitants,  gives  an 
account  of  the  Imamzada  of  Kum 
during  the  palmy  days  of  the 
third  Solyman,  as  he  saw  it  in 
1673,  two  hundred  years  before 
my  visit,  that  is  worth  repro- 
ducing. After  describing  his 
journey,  this  old  chronicler  writes 
of  Kiim  :— 

"  To  which  City,  as  we  drew  near, 
we  saw  on  every  side  the  little  Mauso- 
leums and  Mosques,  where  the  Grand- 
Children  and  Descendants  of  Aly  lie 
interr'd.  The  Persians  call  the  first 
Descendants  from  this  Cali/e,  Ymam 
Zade,  or  sons  of  the  Apostles ;  and 
these  are  the  Persian  Saints,  of  which 
there  are  an  infinite  number  buried  in 
this  Kingdom  ;  for  they  reckon  four 
hundred  Sepulchers  about  Com.  .  .  . 

"  Com  is  a  large  city  seated  in  a  Plain 
by  a  River  side,  half  a  League  from  a 
very  high  Mountain.  The  Figure  of 
it  resembles  a  long  Square,  taking  its 
end  from  East  to  West,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Draught.  It  contains 
fifteen  thousand  Houses,  as  the  Peo- 
ple say :  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
Moat  and  Wall  flanqu'd  with  Towers 
half  ruin'd ;  and  encompass'd  with 
Gardens.  .  .  .  There  are  also  two  fair 
Keys  all  along  the  River,  the  whole 
length  of  the  City ;  and  at  the  East 
end  a  fair  Bridge.  It  contains  also 
very  large  and  beautiful  Bazars,  where 
the  Markets  are  kept  both  for  Whole- 
Sale  and  Retail.  Nevertheless  Com  is 
no  place  of  great  Trade.  .  .  . 


1  See    "A  Visit  to  the  Kdrun  River  and    Kum,"  in  the  April  number  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.' 
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"There  are  in  this  City  a  vast 
number  of  deep  Cellars,  out  of  which 
the  People  draw  water  to  drink  :  to 
the  greatest  part  of  which  Cellars 
you  must  go  down  a  descent  of  forty 
or  fifty  Steps,  that  are  very  steep  to 
boot.  But  the  water  which  they  fetch 
from  thence  is  as  cool  as  any  Ice  ; 
coming  from  Fountains  that  are  stopt 
with  Cocks  :  So  that  this  Water  is  a 
most  delicious  Refreshment  in  the 
Summer,  which  is  furiously  hot  at 
Com,  and  all  the  adjacent  Parts.  This 
City  also  contains  a  great  number  of 
fair  Inns  and  Mosques,  of  which  the 
fairest  is  that  wherein  the  two  last 
deceas'd  Kings  of  Persia  lie  enterr'd.1 

Sir  John  Chardin  was  more 
favoured  than  I  in  being  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  Imamzada : 
I  make  no  apology  therefore  for 
here  inserting  his  descriptions  of 
it:— 

"  And  here  I  shall  give  you  the 
Platform  of  that  Celebrated  Mosque, 
so  much  talk'd  of  over  all  the  East. 
It  has  four  Courts  belonging  to  it,  as 
you  may  perceive  by  the  Draught." 

After  describing  these  four  courts, 
the  first  of  which  is  planted  with 
trees,  with  an  aviary  as  a  garden 
of  recreation,  Sir  John  Chardin 
continues : — 

"  Fronting  these  Courts  stands  the 
Body  of  the  Structure,  consisting  of 
three  great  Chappels  upon  a  Line.  To 
the  middlemost  belongs  an  Entrance 
eighteen  Foot  deep,  every  way  magni- 
ficent, the  Portal  being  of  the  same 
white  Marble  already  mention'd.  The 
Top,  which  is  also  a  large  half  Duomo, 
is  over-laid  without,  with  large  Square 
Tiles  of  Cheney,  painted  with  Moresco 
Work,  and  within  embellish'd  with 
Gold  and  Azure.  The  Door  which  is 
twelve  foot  high,  and  six  broad,  is  all 
of  transparent  Marble.  The  folding 
doors  are  plated  with  Silver,  em- 
bellish'd with  Vermillion  guilt,  carv'd 
Work  and  polish'd,  which  make  a 
Mosaic  altogether  costly  and  full  of 
Curiosity.  The  Chappel  is  Octogonal, 


covered  with  a  high  Duomo  ;  the  lower 
part  of  which  Chappel  is  cover'd 
with  large  Tiles  of  Porphiry  wav'd, 
and  painted  with  Flowers  in  Gold 
and  Colours,  so  lively  and  full  of 
Lustre  that  they  dazle  the  Eye.  The 
upper  part  is  of  Moresco  Work,  of 
lively  and  glittering  Gold  and  Azure, 
and  the  Bottom  of  the  Duomo  is  all 
of  the  same.  This  Duomo  is  very 
large  and  wonderfully  beautiful,  being 
overlaid  without  like  the  Portal.  From 
the  top  of  all  arises  a  Spire,  with  a 
Crescent  fixt  at  the  top,  the  ends  of 
which  are  reverse,  as  you  see  in  the 
Figure.  This  Pinacle,  which  is  of  a 
remarkable  Bigness,  is  composs'd  of 
several  Bowls  of  several  Proportions, 
set  one  upon  another,  and  appears  as 
you  stand  below  to  be  about  twenty 
foot  high  with  the  Crescent,  the  whole 
of  fine  Gold.  The  Persians  affirm  it 
to  be  all  Massy  :  which  if  it  be  true, 
the  Pinacle  is  worth  Millions  ;  but 
let  it  be  what  it  will,  'tis  a  noble 
Ornament,  of  which  the  Value  cannot 
but  amount  to  a  large  Summ. 

"In  the  midst  of  that  Chappel 
stands  the  Tomb  of  Fatima,  the 
Daughter  of  Mousa  Casern,  one  of 
the  twelve  Califs,  which  the  Persians 
believe  to  have  been  the  lawful  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet,  after  the  death  of 
Ali,  his  Son-in-Law.  It  contains  eight 
feet  in  length,  five  in  bredth,  and  six 
in  height.  Over-laid  with  Tiles  of 
China,  painted  alamoresca,  and  over- 
spread with  Cloth  of  Gold  that  hangs 
down  to  the  ground  on  every  side.  It 
is  enclos'd  with  a  Grate  of  Massy 
Silver,  ten  foot  high,  distant  half  a 
foot  from  the  Tomb  ;  and  at  each 
Corner  crown'd  as  it  were  with  large 
Apples  of  fine  Gold." 

More  details  are  given,  together 
with  a  translation  of  the  two  long 
prayers  which  the  pilgrims  are 
bound  to  address  "  in  the  name  of 
God,  clement  and  merciful"  to  the 
"  0  sovereignly -merciful 


"  To  conclude,  this  Fathmds  Tomb 
was  rebuilt  three  times.  Her  Father 
carry'd  her  to  Com,  by  reason  of  the 
great  Persecution,  wherewith  the 


1  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin  into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  390 
(London,  1686),  folio  edition.     Only  the  first  volume  was  printed  in  folio. 
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Califfs  of  Bagdat  molested  his  Family, 
and  all  those  that  took  Aly's  part, 
and  held  him  and  his  Offspring  for 
the  true  Successors  of  Mahomet.  She 
erected  several  fair  Structures  in  that 
City,  and  there  at  last  ended  her 
days.  The  People  believe  that  God 
carry 'd  her  to  Heaven,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Temple,  but  only  a 
Representation  of  her  Body." 

Sir  John  Chardin  travelled  to 
Isfahan  by  the  usual  route  of 
Kashan,  of  which  city  he  gives  a 
large  plate,  but  admits  that  the 
drawing  is  defective  : — 

"  The  Draught  is  no  true  Repre- 
sentation either  of  the  Bigness  or  the 
Figure ;  as  having  been  taken  without 
a  true  Prospect.  And  the  reason  was 
the  Indisposition  of  my  Painter,  who 
being  extremely  tir'd  with  the  former 
days  Travel  was  not  able  to  stir  out 
of  the  Inn  where  we  lay.  All  that 
he  could  do  was  to  get  upon  the 
Terrass,  and  take  the  Draught  from 
thence." 

We  were  now  at  the  junction- 
point  of  the  two  great  caravan- 
routes  leading  from  Baghdad  and 
Bushire  to  Tihran.  To  the  former 
trade  emporium  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  it  is  482  miles,  a  distance 
performed  by  caravans  of  mules  in 
twenty-three  days ;  and  to  the  lat- 
ter, the  chief  commercial  port  in 
the  Gulf,  it  is  630  miles,  or  a  thirty- 
two  days'  journey.  The  journey  to 
Muhammerah,  again,  is  a  matter  of 
between  three  to  five  days'  steam- 
ing from  Baghdad,  and  four  to  six 
clays  in  the  opposite  direction,  ex- 
clusive of  transhipment  at  Basra 
into  the  river-boats  of  Messrs 
Blosse  &  Lynch  :  thus  we  see  that 
it  takes  goods  twenty-two  days  to 
reach  Kum  from  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  vid  Muhammerah 
and  the  Kanin  route,  before  de- 
scribed, and  twenty-seven  days  vid 
the  Tigris  and  Baghdad.  In  each 
case,  when  the  Kariin  river  route 
is  perfected  as  suggested,  two 


transhipments  are  necessary,  the 
first  into  river-boats,  and  the 
second  from  boat  to  pack-animal 
carriage. 

Our  chief  entertainer  here  was  a 
Persian  courier,  a  fellow-inmate  of 
the  Mihman  Khana,  a  well-booted 
and  knightly  gentleman,  who,  if  one 
could  believe  his  own  account  of 
himself,  was  the  intimate  associate 
of  princes.  Inshallah  f  he  would 
herald  our  arrival  at  Isfahan,  and 
do  great  things  for  us  when  there; 
but  we  never  heard  of  him  again. 
The  Persian  race  is  noted  neither 
for  sincerity  nor  a  strict  adherence 
to  truth  ;  romance  is  their  forte. 

Whilst  at  Kum  we  changed  our 
pack-animals  for  a  mixed  set  of 
mules  and  ponies,  which  we  hired 
to  accompany  us  as  far  as  Isfahan, 
or  to  wander  with  us  wheresoever 
our  perverse  will  might  incline 
us  to  move;  arranging  to  pay  1J 
krdns  (i.e.,  Is.  4d.)  for  each  animal 
per  diem.  We  already  began  to 
experience  warm  weather ;  and  as 
time  was  therefore  an  object,  I 
was  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  resume 
our  journey  on  the  3d  May,  elated 
with  the  idea  of  shortly  regaining 
the  cool  elevations  of  the  Zagros 
range,  and  of  traversing  it  to  Beh- 
bahan,  the  most  important  town  in 
the  coast  plain  extending  from  the 
Kariin  to  Bushire.  On  hearing 
my  determination  to  turn  south- 
wards, my  Persian  servants  muti- 
nied ;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
kindness  of  the  telegraph  officer 
here — a  brother  soldier  and  ser- 
geant in  the  Royal  Engineers — 
that  I  could  replace  them  without 
loss  of  time.  Was  I  not  a  sartip  ? 
Had  not  the  Shah  called  me  to 
Tihran  to  organise  his  troops  ? 
Why  was  I  turning  from  the  capi- 
tal they  so  longed  to  see,  only  to 
again  enter  inhospitable  hills?  I 
now  felt  that  I  had  gained  an  ob- 
ject for  which  I  had  long  striven 
in  vain — the  simple  one  of  appear- 
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ing  as  a  wanderer  in  search  of 
fresh  scenes  of  Bohemian  life.  The 
main  or  postal  (cJiappar)  route  to  Is- 
fahan, a  well-beaten  track  through 
Kashan,  offered  to  me  no  induce- 
ment to  select  it  in  preference  to 
the  comparatively  untrodden  road 
leading  through  Gulpaigan;  and 
as  the  latter  seemed  to  offer  a 
possibility  of  reaching  Ardal  in 
the  Bakhtiari  hills  by  a  direct  line, 
I  decided  in  its  favour.  Early  as 
the  hour  was  at  which  we  threaded 
our  devious  way  through  Kum,  the 
city  was  already  full  of  blue-pug- 
gareed  saiyids,  and  muffled  figures 
were  moving  about  its  narrow 
streets,  despite  their  being  more 
difficult  than  usual  to  traverse, 
being  almost  blocked  by  troops  of 
heavily  laden  pack-animals,  whilst 
the  dangers  to  horsemen  are  at 
all  times  enhanced  by  the  roadway 
being  honeycombed  with  holes, 
through  which  water  is  lifted  from 
the  subterranean  conduits,  whose 
lack  of  purity  can  be  imagined 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  are 
open  to  the  surface  -  drainage  of 
the  houses  above.  It  is,  of  course, 
needless  to  say  that  all  womankind 
in  fanatical  Kum  have  to  be  veiled  ; 
and  the  few  Europeans  connected 
with  the  Telegraph  Department 
who  are  forced  to  reside  here,  must 
lead  but  a  joyless  existence,  for  no 
lady  dares  to  show  herself  in  the 
streets  uncovered  by  the  white 
sheet  worn  by  Persian  women,  lest 
the  populace  should  insult  and 
stone  her.  Leaving  the  town  by 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  facing 
the  great  salt  desert,  or  Kavir, 
which  stretches  miles  away  to- 
wards Afghanistan,  we  rode  over 
a  stony  road  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ab-i-Khonsar ;  at  times 
crossing  irrigation  cuts,  at  others 
winding  amidst  undulations  of 
clay,  variegated  in  colour,  and  in 
shape  resembling  huge  vertical 


rolls,  and  at  others  over  plains 
either  unproductive  of  vegetation, 
or  affording  sustenance  only  for 
the  poorest  of  grasses  and  coarse 
weeds. 

After  fifteen  miles'  riding  over 
easy  tracks  we  halted  at  the  small 
village  of  Daghan,  surrounded  by 
mulberry  and  fruit  trees,  under 
one  of  which  we  bivouacked,  the 
neighbouring  land  being  well  irri- 
gated and  affording  good  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley;  whilst  donkeys, 
sheep,  and  cows  were  grazing  close 
by,  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil 
hereabouts  rendering  what  grazing 
there  is  excellent.  The  Khan  of 
the  district  spent  a  great  part  of 
the  afternoon  under  the  tree  that 
I  had  chosen  as  my  canopy.  It  is 
the  "  swagger  "  thing  in  Persia  to 
underestimate  distances,  and  in 
this  foible  he  annoyed  me  much, 
for  his  farsakhs  and  mine  differed 
widely.  A  man  of  consequence 
on  his  ambling  palfrey  will  cover 
in  one  hour  the  ground  that  a 
peasant  on  "  shanks's  mare,"  or  his 
mule  or  donkey,  cannot  traverse 
in  two  ;  hence  if  a  man's  farsakhs 
are  long  he  is  credited  with  pos- 
sessing a  good  roadster,  a  treasure 
in  the  East,  fetching  as  fancy  a 
price  as  a  good  hunter  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  following  day's  march 
took  us  over  a  barren  and  tree- 
less country,  consisting  of  a  mass 
of  low  hills  of  striated  marls 
in  bands  of  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  white  colours,  inter- 
sected by  veins  of  grey  limestone 
rock.  The  track  led  up-stream 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the 
plains  bordering  on  which  grew  nu- 
merous wild-fiowers,  to  the  Pul-i- 
Katchak,  a  bridge  of  five  arches, 
which  here  spans  the  rugged  bed  of 
the  river,  where  its  valley  forms  a 
tang  or  pass,  some  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  through  the  Kiih-i-Pisur 
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hills,  beyond  which  we  entered 
upon  the  wide  plain  known  as  the 
Maidan-i-Nazar.  Here,  near  the 
village  of  Nazar,  the  plough  was 
at  work.  There  were  two  oxen, 
of  small  size  and  little  strength, 
to  each  plough,  which  turned  up 
furrows  of  six  inches  depth ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  arable  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  comparative 
abundance  of  water,  but  little  of 
the  surrounding  tract  was  under 
culture.  Patches  of  cultivation 
follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
whilst  villages  are  not  wanting  to 
give  life  to  the  pleasant  landscape, 
which  is  relieved  on  all  sides  by 
hills,  and  to  indicate  the  richest 
areas  of  this  neglected  country. 

The  sky  was  overcast,  so  that 
the  weather  was  pleasant  for  rid- 
ing, and  the  path  wants  but  little 
to  convert  it  into  a  good  cart-road. 
At  Daulatabad  we  found  a  poor 
assemblage  of  huts,  built  round 
yards,  the  receptacles  for  all  house 
refuse,  as  well  as  donkeys'  hoofs, 
horns  of  oxen,  skins  and  bones 
of  all  descriptions.  One  room  of 
each  hut  in  these  villages  opens  into 
the  court,  while  the  others,  sleep- 
ing-rooms, are  mere  dens.  Round 
about  is  a  fairly  cultivated  country 
at  an  elevation  of  4570  feet,  to 
which  height  we  had  risen  during 
our  day's  journey  from  3900  feet 
at  the  previous  bivouac. 

Next  morning  we  cantered  over 
an  uprising  plain,  admiring  the 
profusion  of  wild  -  flowers  amidst 
the  grass,  amongst  which  hyacinths 
were  conspicuous,  mingled  with 
anemones,  ranunculus,  squills,  iris, 
and  tulips— -flores  inscripti  nomina 
regum.  We  now  again  encountered 
signs  of  a  nomadic  population,  see- 
ing the  black  tents  of  the  lliydts 
about  us  ;  and  rain  soon  commenc- 


ing to  fall  in  torrents,  our  mule- 
teers induced  us  to  halt  at  Kor- 
raha,  a  conglomeration  of  mud 
huts,  mud -walled  courts,  narrow 
lanes,  and  everywhere  general  filth. 
Thence,  leaving  the  valley,  wind- 
ing amidst  low  undulations,  we 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Kotal 
of  Godar-i-Nar,  whose  slope,  at 
first  gentle,  increased  in  steepness 
towards  the  summit,  on  which 
snow  was  still  lying  at  8000  feet 
elevation,  and  where  we  had  to 
scramble  over  huge  stones.  A 
steep  descent  by  zigzags  over 
rock,  and  then  winding  round 
the  shaly  hillsides  followed,  and 
led  down  towards  the  fruitful  vale 
of  the  Ab-i-rud-Khana-i-Num- 
mewar,  along  the  course  of  a 
brook  turning  many  mills,  and 
bordered  by  gardens  and  groves  of 
poplars  and  planes,  the  finest  tim- 
ber-trees we  had  yet  met  with  in 
Persia.  The  crops  of  fine  wheat 
were  standing  tall  and  in  full  ear 
as  we  passed  under  the  brown 
rocks  which  picturesquely  overhang 
the  town  of  Mahallat  (elevation 
5900  feet),  through  whose  narrow 
streets  the  mules  laden  with  our 
yek-ddns l  could  hardly  push  their 
way.  The  place  looked  thoroughly 
prosperous,  its  houses  being  of  a 
superior  class,  and  many  of  them 
double  -  storeyed.  Into  one  of 
these  we  were  conducted,  after 
Shahsowar  had,  according  to 
custom,  announced  that  we  paid 
two  krdns  nightly  for  our  lodg- 
ings, and  handsomely  for  all  sup- 
plies needed  —  such  as  firewood, 
eggs,  milk,  mast  (curdled  milk), 
fowls  or  mutton,  &c.  Damp  and 
wet,  we  lit  fires  and  charcoal- 
stoves,  and,  the  observed  of  a 
gaping  crowd,  proceeded  to  dry 
ourselves  and  our  belongings,  every 


1  Yek-ddns  are  light  but  strong  wooden-trussed  boxes,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  by  1 
foot  9  inches. 
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now  and  then  turning  towards  and 
chatting  with  the  bystanders,  the 
more  esteemed  of  whom,  without 
ceremony,  seated  themselves  around 
"  boy,"  the  Madras  cook,  whose 
dark  skin  was  a  novelty  to  them, 
or  quietly  awaited  such  time  as  the 
wonders  of  our  rifles,  guns,  and  re- 
volvers could  be  explained  to  them. 
The  soil  hitherto  met  with  had 
been  of  a  varied  nature — a  coarse- 
grained granitic  sand,  a  shaly  or 
sandy  clay;  and  the  climate  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
snow  is  said  to  remain  at  a  depth 
of  two  feet  throughout  the  winter, 
or  for  three  months. 

From  Mahallat  we  had  the 
choice  of  two  routes  —  that  by 
Kaidii  and  that  by  Komain.  We 
selected  the  latter,  the  water 
found  on  the  former,  and  perhaps 
the  more  difficult  road,  being  con- 
sidered brackish.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, the  fruit-gardens  and  corn- 
fields of  Mahallat  on  the  6th  of 
May,  we  pursued  our  southerly 
march  along  the  river  valley,  be- 
tween steep  and  barren  undula- 
tions and  hills,  separated  by  flat 
and  often  broad  uncultivated  val- 
leys, where  sheep  and  a  few  camels 
of  small  size  and  poor  physique 
were  seen  grazing  near  the  scat- 
tered tents  of  the  Iliydts.  Skirt- 
ing the  steep  Mahallat  range,  we 
crossed  a  succession  of  ledges  and 
valleys  of  a  nature  to  delight  the 
eye  of  the  geologist,  indicating  as 
they  do  the  great  erosive  action 
of  water,  which  has  here  eaten 
into  the  surface  of  hard  grey  rock, 
embedded  on  a  conglomerate  of 
water-worn  pebbles.  Beyond  the 
low  barren  hills  of  slaty  strata, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  basin,  and  which  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  G500  feet,  we  tra- 
versed several  fertile  valleys,  that 
in  which  the  village  of  Gulfa  lies 
being  plentifully  studded  with  vil- 


lages, each  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  few  poplars.  The  barren 
intermediate  stretches  are  strewn 
with  stones  and  pebbles  of  shale, 
quartz,  felspar,  and  greenstone, 
&c.,  the  uncultivated  grounds  af- 
fording scant  grazing  for  sheep. 

We  bivouacked  for  the  night 
outside  the  small  village  of  Naziah, 
between  the  four  walls  of  a  roof- 
less khan  full  of  litter.  I  was 
awaked  in  the  early  morning  by  a 
voice  exclaiming  loudly  and  often, 
"  What  can  you  plead  that  I  should 
not  kill  you  ? "  "  Hush  !  hush !  "  said 
Shahsowar  Khan.  I  recognised 
the  voices  of  both  the  injured  and 
the  injurer,  and  at  once  understood 
the  situation,  but  kept  my  own 
counsel  until  some  days  later, 
when,  at  Ali-Giidar,  I  was  en- 
abled to  rid  myself  of  the  presence 
of  a  villanous  but  yet  an  excellent 
and  fearless  groom,  always  the  first 
to  search  out  and  find  the  fords, 
a  task  requiring  both  nerve  and 
horsemanship.  Henceforth,  till  we 
reached  Ali-Giidar,  there  was  an 
untranquil  feeling  in  my  camp, 
and  angry  glances  were  exchanged 
hourly,  and  bitter  words  spoken 
venomously,  which  neither  I  nor 
Shahsowar  could  prevent. 

Next  day,  passing  over  a  well- 
irrigated  plain  and  through  Komain 
— a  town  situated  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sultanabad — we  came  to 
the  range  of  hills  which  separates 
the  district  of  Kammara  from  that 
of  Gulpaigan,  the  summit  of  which 
we  gained  by  a  long  and  gentle 
slope.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  over 
this  chain,  known  as  the  Hulwand, 
the  barometer  indicated  an  eleva- 
tion of  8200  feet,  and  snow  lay 
on  the  summits  of  the  detached 
peaks  on  either  side  of  the  neck 
we  crossed.  Thence  we  descended 
by  a  mere  mule  -  track  over  hard 
rock  to  the  bed  of  the  river  Karj 
or  Kiim  —  otherwise  the  Ab-i- 
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Khonsar — which  we  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  three  arches,  and,  pass- 
ing through  well-irrigated  wheat- 
fields,  reached  Gulpaigan,  a  town 
of  4000  inhabitants,  110  miles 
south  by  west  of  Kiim,  occupying 
an  important  position  on  the  road 
between  Isfahan  and  Burujird. 
This  town,  which  is  elevated  5900 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  surrounded 
by  fruit-gardens  and  picturesquely 
situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  val- 
ley, backed  by  the  precipitous  and 
snow  -  clad  heights  of  the  Kiih-i- 
Khonsar.  The  streets,  although 
but  lanes  10  to  12  feet  wide,  are 
broader  than  those  of  most  Persian 
towns,  yet  the  bazar  is  of  small 
size,  and  trade  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  seemed  inactive.  Gulpaigan 
possesses,  however,  some  architec- 
tural adornment,  for  a  dome  of 
blue  glazed  bricks  and  a  high  min- 
aret which  marks  a  notable  Im- 
amzada,  grace  its  sea  of  mud- 
domed  huts.  The  minaret,  indeed, 
although  falling  into  ruins,  can 
boast  of  elegant  proportions,  and 
has  its  outer  surface  of  burnt 
brown  bricks  ingeniously  arranged 
in  mosaic  patterns.  There  are  sev- 
eral caravansarais,  the  largest  of 
which  is  a  fairly  commodious  one, 
and  a  factory  of  coarse  gunpowder, 
the  property  of  an  enterprising 
saiyid,  which*  is  much  in  request 
for  use  in  their  fowling-pieces  and 
matchlocks  by  the  sportsmen  in 
the  neighbouring  districts.  In 
the  vicinity  are  several  villages, 
surrounded  by  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  but  throughout  this  region 
wells  are  almost  unknown,  and 
streams  alone  are  trusted  to 
for  water-supply.  I  here  lodged 
in  the  sarai,  and  was,  of  course, 
visited  by  begging  descendants  of 
the  Prophet,  saiyids,  whose  visits, 
unwelcome  at  the  time,  were  not 
wholly  unmixed  evils,  for  these 
ubiquitous  gentry  are,  as  a  rule, 


great  travellers,  and  nearly  all 
are  well  acquainted  with  local 
topography,  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  romantic  folk-lore  of  the  land, 
the  successors  of  the  authors  of 
the  '  Arabian  Nights' '  tales. 

Halting  a  day  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, for  the  hitherto  extant 
maps  professing  to  delineate  these 
localities  are  nearly  blank  here- 
abouts, on  the  9th  May  I  rode 
out  of  this  fine  valley,  which  has 
a  length  of  about  35  miles  and 
a  breadth  of  about  15,  and  cross- 
ing the  gap  called  the  Tang-i- 
Lambi,  gained  the  richly  culti- 
vated valley  of  Khonsar,  a  strag- 
gling town,  or  rather  series  of 
villages,  which  fills  the  hollow 
under  the  snowy  range.  Its 
numerous  detached  huts,  scattered 
over  a  length  of  nearly  four  miles, 
are  surrounded  by  orchards  and 
smiling  fruit-gardens,  watered  pro- 
fusely by  the  icy -cold  stream 
which  issues  from  several  perennial 
springs  in  the  hillsides,  which  are 
considered  sacred  and  have  an 
Imamzada  of  their  own  to  attest 
their  sanctity. 

"  From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent. " 

Poplars  are  numerous,  whilst 
walnut  -  trees,  willows,  and  mul- 
berry -  trees  are  fairly  plentiful. 
Fruit-trees  also — such  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  greengages,  nuts, 
&c. — are  abundant  in  this  happy 
valley,  where  the  house  accom- 
modation, however,  is  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  enchanting 
garden  surroundings  without;  for 
I  found  the  sarai  to  consist  of  a 
series  of  dens  surrounding  and 
opening  on  to  a  foul  cesspit  rather 
than  yard,  and  the  neighbouring 
lanes  are  narrow  and  dirty  to  an 
incredible  extent.  The  bazar  is 
small,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
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shops  of  carpenters  and  cabinet- 
makers, where  the  ingeniously 
carved  pear-wood  ladles,  so  large- 
ly in  request  for  mixing  and  drink- 
ing sherbets,  are  made.  Altogether 
there  are  perhaps  2500  families  in 
this  secluded  highland  valley,  where 
the  snow  is  said  to  blockade  its 
inhabitants  by  drifts  six  feet  high 
in  the  winter-time.  The  contrast 
between  the  verdure  of  the  valley 
with  the  bare  treeless  slopes  and 
rocky  sides  of  the  dun -coloured 
mountains  surrounding  the  spec- 
tator, creates  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  mind.  So  pellucid  is  the 
atmosphere,  that  the  eye  is  alto- 
gether deceived  in  its  estimate  of 
height  and  distance;  and  it  was 
not  until  I  had  actually  climbed 
over  the  snow-clad  Kuh-i-Khonsar 
that  I  fully  realised  that  the  pass 
is  2000  feet  over  the  valley,  ele- 
vated 7700  feet.  I  did  not  see 
the  most  influential  man  of  the 
place,  as  he  had  been  called  to 
Isfahan  to  undergo  the  Persian 
penalty  of  greatness — a  "  squeez- 
ing "  not  of  the  hand,  but  of  the 
purse. 

Shahsowar  here  met  an  Afghan 
friend,  and  most  cordial  were  their 
embraces.  The  Afghans  are  dis- 
tinguishable everywhere  by  the 
ample  folds  of  their  pantaloons 
and  the  golden-topped  conical  cap, 
around  which  the  puggaree  is  fold- 
ed, also  a  la  Afghan.  Thus  met 
abroad,  they  are  "  Hail-fellow  well 
met !  "  with  us  ;  and  no  one  would 
imagine  that  we  were  other  than 
the  dearest  of  bosom  friends.  And 
yet  no  Englishman  dare  to  enter 
Afghanistan  !  We  are  an  enter- 
prising race  as  a  whole ;  so  we  are 
bound  to  conclude  that  our  policy 
is  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  which  the  world's  progress 
now  demands  should  be  altered. 

On  the  10th,  by  a  steep  ascent 
zigzagged  up  the  shaly  hillside, 


we  crossed  over  the  Kiih-i-Khon- 
sar — a  barren  range  of  uniform 
height,  running  in  a  direction  S.E. 
and  N.W. — encountering  snow  in 
the  ravines  during  the  ascent  of 
the  Tang-i-Dahi  pass  (9620  feet) 
— the  peak,  200  feet  above  us, 
being  well  covered  with  the  white 
drift,  indicating  the  permanent 
snow-line. 

Descending  into  the  Mahal -i- 
Feridan  by  a  broad  and  easy 
track — wild  crocuses,  blue  hya- 
cinths, and  tulips  by  the  wayside 
brightening  the  otherwise  sombre 
and  dreary  scenery — we  entered 
an  Alpine  valley  dotted  with 
patches  of  snow,  still  lying  here 
and  there  in  sheltered  localities; 
whilst  lower  down  the  sandy  clay 
and  fertile  soil  was  checkered  with 
streaks  of  green  crops  of  young 
wheat  and  barley.  We  now  halted 
in  a  small  village — Dum-i-Kamar, 
or  Mian  Dasht — five  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  snowy  range,  here 
known  as  the  Kuh-i-Afhus,  which 
cuts  off  all  further  passage  into  the 
Bakhtiari  country  in  this  direction. 
This  mountain  retreat  is  said  to 
be  blocked  by  snow  for  five  months 
in  the  year,  from  November  to 
March,  when  the  drifts  lie  from 
6  feet  to  10  feet  deep  (more  prob- 
ably 3  feet).  The  bottoms  of  the 
valleys,  following  the  lines  of  the 
streams,  are  alone  cultivated,  not- 
withstanding that  the  whole  region 
is  more  or  less  cultivable.  The 
mud  huts  are  built  in  conglomera- 
tions, each  series  belonging  to  one 
family  being  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wall  enclosing  a  yard  measuring 
100  feet  square.  Their  rooms  are 
often  of  a  large  size  ;  whilst  mined 
passages  lead  down  from  the  yards 
into  subterranean  chambers,  in 
which  the  cattle  are  housed  dur- 
ing the  winter,  their  dung  being 
stacked  for  fuel,  as  firewood  is 
scanty  ;  and  although  each  village 
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possesses  400  or  500  sheep,  provi- 
sions are  very  scarce. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  Alpine 
district,  pent  in  to  north  and  south 
by  snowy  mountains,  are  miser- 
ably poor,  and  wretchedly  clad  in 
cottons.  They  weave  woollen 
blankets ;  but  so  impoverished 
are  they  that  they  even  sell 
these,  and  themselves  starve  with 
cold.  During  the  winter  the 
peasants  keep  to  their  houses, 
huddled  round  the  dung -fire  for 
warmth.  This  poor  substitute  for 
wood  or  coal  is  burned  under  a 
wooden  framework,  covered  with 
a  large  coverlet  of  non-conducting 
material,  wool  or  hair,  affording 
warmth  and  some  little  degree  of 
comfort  to  all  who  sleep  within  its 
shelter,  or  sit  with  its  folds  cover- 
ing their  knees.  Their  flocks  are 
housed  in  the  large  underground 
excavations  before  mentioned,  of 
which  every  courtyard  contains 
one  or  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heat  here  in  August  is  de- 
scribed as  overpowering,  and  I 
can  quite  believe  it.  Shut  in  by 
walls  of  rock,  which  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  a  rarefied  at- 
mosphere, the  irradiation  must 
necessarily  be  great,  although  the 
nights  must  also  be  cool,  causing 
a  trying  climate  from  its  rapid 
alternation  of  large  difference  of 
temperature.  Mutatis  mutandis, 
we  may  say — 

"  Early   they   stall    their    flocks    and 

herds ;  for  there 
Ko    grass    the    fields,    no    leaves   the 

forests,  wear ; 


The    frozen    earth    lies    buried   there, 

below 
A  hilly  heap,  seven  cubits  deep  in 

snow; 
And  all  the  west  allies  of  stormy 

Boreas  blow. 

The  men  to  subterranean  caves  retire, 

Secure  from  cold  and  crowd  the  cheer- 
ful fire; 

With  trunks  of  elms  and  oaks  the 
hearth  they  load, 

Nor  tempt  th'  inclemency  of  heaven 
abroad." 

This  district  of  Feridan  is  here 
peopled  considerably  by  Georgians, 
still  distinguishable  from  their  fel- 
lows and  Armenians,  brought  there 
by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  in  1614- 
15.1  The  former  are  Mahama- 
dans,  but  do  not  intermarry  with 
the  Persians ;  whilst  the  latter  are 
Christians,  and  necessarily  keep  al- 
together apart  socially  from  the 
Moslem  populations.  The  Armen- 
ian women  are  short  and  stout, 
with  ruddy  complexions  and  placid 
countenances ;  their  quaint  custom 
is  here  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
their  faces,  from  the  nose  to  the 
chin,  with  a  triangular-shaped  strip 
of  white  cloth.  The  men  resemble 
the  Persians,  but  their  build,  per- 
haps, is  generally  a  little  stouter. 
They  are  considered  to  be  better 
agriculturists  than  the  Persians. 

A  widowed  householder  here 
shared  her  quarters  with  us.  It 
does  not  take  a  Persian  peasant 
many  minutes  to  turn  out  of  his 
or  her  best  drawing-room  and  bed- 
rooms, as  the  movable  furniture  is 
next  to  nothing,  and  the  immov- 


1  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  was  at  Isfahan  in  1671,  tells  us  of  Shah  Abbas  I.,  who 
died  in  162S,  forty-three  years  previously,  that  at  first  this  monarch  was  con- 
quered by  the  Turks  and  driven  out  of  Georgia,  but—"  So  soon  as  the  Turks  were 
retreated,  Abas  return 'd  into  Georgia  and  chang'd  the  whole  face  of  Affairs.  He 
built  Fortresses  which  he  fill'd  with  Natural  Persians  ;  He  carry'd  away  about 
Four  and  Twenty  Thousand  Families,  of  which  he  plac'd  the  greatest  part  in 
Masander,  or  Hyrcania,  Media,  Armenia,  and  the  Province  of  Persia,  removing 
into  their  Rooms  both  Persians  and  Armenians.  He  also  intermix'd  Mildness 
with  his  Severities  to  try  how  far  that  would  avail  to  keep  the  People  in  order." 
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able  consists  but  of  an  oven  and 
one  or  more  huge  earthen  jars.  I 
never  would  allow  any  "  sweeping 
out,"  as  this,  I  thought,  but  stirred 
up  the  germs  of  smallpox,  ring- 
worm, and  other  diseases  best  left 
dormant.  The  people  could  not 
understand  this  peculiarity,  so 
strange  to  them.  Their  own 
khans  would  have  the  floor  swept 
and  the  carpets  spread,  whilst  I 
turned  all  carpets  out  of  doors, 
and  allowed  the  dust  to  remain 
at  rest.  I  have  always  found 
the  Persian  peasant  women  most 
modest :  certainly  the  old  mothers 
chiefly  favoured  me ;  but  the 
younger  matrons  would  not  fly 
my  presence,  nor  hide  their  wan 
faces,  nor  object  to  a  little  con- 
versation. 

Hearing  of  a  pass  leading  through 
the  hills  at  Ali-Gudar,  I  proceeded 
thither  by  Chaman-i-Sultaii,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-three  miles,  by  an  un- 
dulating road  skirting  the  foot  of 
the  snowy  range.  The  hill  streams 
were  difficult  to  ford,  and  whilst 
crossing  the  head  -  waters  of  the 
Ab-i-Kiim,  a  baggage  yabu  was 
washed  a  good  two  miles  down  the 
torrent  before  he  was  recovered 
more  dead  than  alive.  Unfortu- 
nately he  was  laden  with  my  bed- 
ding, dressing-bag,  &c.,  and  as  the 
delay  caused  by  this  accident  was 
of  some  length,  the  feeble  rays  of 
the  afternoon  sun  but  half -dried  my 
blankets  before  nightfall — rather 
a  serious  disaster,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  night  temperature, 
even  in  May,  at  this  elevation  of 
7800  feet  sinks  some  degrees  be- 
low freezing-point.  It  was  an 
arctic  rather  than  a  subtropical 
experience. 

Chaman-i-Sultan  is  a  miserable 
village,  with  its  hut-dwellings  liter- 
ally built  on  a  dung-heap,  so  abun- 
dantly is  this  fuel  stacked  round 
about  them.  We  found  quarters, 


or  rather  some  shelter,  in  the  ruined 
enclosure  dominating  the  village, 
at  times  the  residence  of  the  Ago, 
of  the  district,  its  feudal  chief  in 
bygone  days. 

Ali-Gudar  is  a  large  village,  of 
superior  construction,  lying  in  a 
fertile  valley  well  cultivated,  and 
containing  several  villages,  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees  and  vineyards,  at  the  head  of 
the  break  in  the  snowy  range, 
through  which  the  'Dizfiil  river 
forces  its  passage,  and  at  a  point 
where  the  hills  lower  consider- 
ably in  height.  It  is  the  mart 
resorted  to  by  the  Iliydt  Bakh- 
tiaris,  where  they  obtain  cloth  and 
necessaries,  and  dispose  of  their 
produce,  ghi,  blankets,  dates,  wool, 
<fcc.  From  this  point  Shustar  can 
be  reached  in  seven  days  by  a  some- 
what difficult  cow-path,  for  the 
Iliydts  chiefly  use  their  cows  (of 
a  small  and  slow  but  sure-footed 
breed)  for  transport  services.  The 
pasture  within  these  hills  is  de- 
scribed as  excellent ;  whilst  provi- 
sions, such  as  flour,  milk,  eggs, 
fowls,  sheep,  &c.,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  tents  of  the  Iliydts.  This 
road  was  still  blocked  by  snow,  and 
would  not  be  passable,  I  was  as- 
sured, until  early  in  June.  There 
was  a  detachment  of  soldiers  here, 
whose  sarhang,  or  captain,  gave  us 
quarters  and  helped  to  entertain  us 
and  we  him. 

To  carry  about  plenty  of  tea  and 
loaf-sugar  greatly  aids  the  establish- 
ment of  friendly  relations  with 
Persians,  who  are  intensely  fond 
of  drinking  it  a  la  Russe — i.e.,  in 
small  glasses,  well  sweetened  and 
flavoured  with  a  slice  of  lime.  The 
judicious  offer  of  a  cup  of  tea  to  a 
mule-driver  when  in  a  non-com- 
pliant mood  often  works  wonders. 
My  converse  with  the  inhabitants 
was  here  carried  on  under  more 
than  ordinary  "disagreeables,"  to 
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use  a  mild  expression  ;  for  many  of 
my  visitors  and  those  who  called 
to  volunteer  information  were 
covered  with  vermin,  which  they 
ceased  not  to  hunt  after,  even 
whilst  conversing.  Fortunately 
all  such  "  creepy-crawley  "  creation 
have  no  affection,  favour,  or  even 
partiality  for  me,  and,  indeed,  I 
fancy  must  go  out  of  their  way  to 
avoid  me,  if  the  tales  of  other 
travellers  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  to  be  believed.  The  Lurs 
reach  the  Ali-Giidar  pastures  early 
in  June,  as  a  rule:  their  move- 
ments depend,  however,  upon  the 
melting  of  the  snows  ;  as  whilst  the 
passes  are  blocked  by  drifts  they 
cannot  cross,  and  during  the  time 
the  mountain  torrents  are  swollen 
by  the  melting  snow  they  cannot 
ford  them.  For  this  reason  they 
prefer,  in  their  migrations,  the 
roads  to  the  north  of  the  Karun,  as 
they  thereby  escape  having  to  ford 
that  river.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
carefully  examine  both  routes  to 
north  and  south  of  the  river,  be- 
fore determining  upon  the  best 
caravan-road  between  Isfahan  and 
the  Karun  at  Dizfiil  or  Shiistar. 
The  line  I  had  followed  for  the  past 
two  days,  and  which  I  took  up 
again  later  on,  is  approximately 
that  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Layard 
in  1840.  He  found  the  Bakhtiaris 
here  but  half  subdued,  and  each 
petty  chief  practically  independent 
of  the  Shah,  and  waging  war  at 
will  with  his  neighbour.  But  now, 
since  four  decades  have  passed, 
how  different !  The  power  of  the 
Zil-ul-Sultan  is  honoured,  and  I 
here  daily  met  recruits  nocking 
towards  Isfahan  to  be  embodied. 
It  was  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
simple  peoples  and  nomads  such  as 
these  that  the  tenth  commandment 
was  worded  as  it  is.  The  words, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,  nor  his  man- servant,  nor 
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his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bour's," if  obeyed  implicitly  by 
them,  would  cause  peace  and  plenty 
to  dwell  in  their  black  tents  in- 
stead of  blood-feuds  and  poverty. 
Yet  this  commandment  is  being  in 
some  degree  enforced  even  in  this 
Mahamadan  country  —  but,  alas  ! 
to  a  certain  point  only — a  limit 
that  it  seems  as  if  an  Oriental  can- 
not go  beyond,  and  that  is  to  the 
point  at  which  his  own  exceed- 
ing avarice  causes  him  to  blush — 
"Tota  die  concupiscit  et  desiderat." 
The  route  usually  taken  between 
Isfahan  and  Burujird,  lies  through 
Khonsar,  and  has  a  length  of  about 
215  miles ;  the  track  is  difficult  in 
a  few  places  only,  and  could  be 
easily  converted  into  a  cart-road. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
traversed  part  of  it  in  the  Burujird 
valley.  This  important  lateral 
communication  should  be  im- 
proved, pari  passu,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  cart-road  from 
Dizfiil  to  Burujird.  Its  western 
branches  to  Karmanshah  and 
Hamadan  are  of  equal  importance; 
indeed,  this  lateral  route  is  the 
longitudinal  avenue  of  the  Indo- 
Persian  plateau  !  Caravans  of 
mules,  ponies,  camels,  donkeys,  and 
oxen  can  always  traverse  it;  the 
more  direct  road  by  Chaman-i- 
Sultan  being  used  by  caravans  in 
summer-time  only.  My  servants 
here  again  mutinied,  as  they  wished 
to  goon  to  Burujird — to  gain  a  town 
and  its  vice.  This  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
ringleader,  a  bestial  villain,  whom 
I  threatened  so  angrily  that  he 
made  off.  "Ah,"  said  the  by- 
standers, "he  looks  capable  of 
breaking  his  head  as  he  threat- 
ened." With  the  exit  of  this 
mauvais  sujet,  the  rest  of  my 
following  kept  with  me  to  Isfahan, 
where  again  a  falling-off  took  place. 
3  M 
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It  being  too  early  in  the  season 
to  reach  Ardal  by  the  hill-route, 
I  retraced  my  steps,  and  recrossing 
the  watershed,  which  here  marks 
the  sources  of  the  rivers,  Diz, 
Kiim,  and  Zaindarud,  and  again 
pulling  through  the  clayey  swamps 
which  recur  incessantly  in  all  the 
hollows,  regained  Dum-i-Kamar  on 
the  14th  of  May. 

Leaving  this  summer  Isfahan- 
Biirujird  road,  our  track  next  led 
us  past  some  Armenian  villages, 
of  well-to-do  appearance,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cultivation.  The  Ar- 
menian peasants  of  this  elevated 
district  are  more  robust  and  war- 
like than  the  generality  of  their  race 
in  mid-Persia,  and  less  servile.  The 
road  we  travelled  resembles  in  all 
essentials  that  described  before,  as 
it  traverses  a  fertile  valley,  watered 
by  many  sinuous  rills,  and  studded 
with  villages,  and  crossing  a  spur 
of  the  Afhiis  range  at  8400  feet, 
enters  a  similar  fertile  valley, 
where  we  stopped  at  a  prosperous 
village  of  2000  inhabitants — viz., 
Akhora  Bala  (8450  feet),  with  huts 
of  a  superior  class,  here  also  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  orchards. 
When  we  left,  at  daybreak  on  the 
16th,  we  found  that  thin  ice  lay 
on  the  waters  of  the  ponds,  and 
snow  still  remained  in  patches 
along  the  valley.  At  mid-day  we 
reached  Khiigan,  where  we  put 
up  with  the  Khan  of  the  village 
(7500  feet). 

Such  social  intercourse  has  its 
drawback  of  monotony,  for  one 
soon  comes  to  the  bottom  of  a 
country  Sirdar,  and  politeness 
causes  him  to  consider  that  the 
more  he  gives  you  of  his  society, 
the  more  you  must  be  pleased. 

The  rains  of  last  spring  had 
been  scant,  and  here  we  could  get 
neither  grain  nor  straw  for  our 
horses,  which  had  to  fare  upon  a 
species  of  fennel  brought  in  by 


cows  from  above  the  snow-line  on 
the  hills  close  by — a  food  that  must 
be  an  acquired  taste,  for  they  ate 
but  little  of  it.  They  suffered  here 
also  from  cold  at  night,  the  ther- 
mometer reading  only  38°  at  6  A.M. 
On  the  next  day  we  halted  at 
Imdtnzddd  Ishmail,  a  Bakhtiari 
village,  in  a  treeless  district,  but 
well  pastured,  whose  inhabitants 
are  Deh-Neshins.  During  my  stay 
of  a  day  and  a  half  here,  I  held 
several  durbars,  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing some  one  to  put  me  in  the 
way  of  getting  through  the  hills ; 
but  all  in  vain.  I  found  the  people 
a  most  impracticable  set  to  deal 
with  :  yes,  they  would — no,  they 
would  not ;  now  they  could,  and 
again  they  could  not,  —  until  in 
despair  I  dismissed  them  all  with 
a  sneering  remark  that  they  were 
but  poor  creatures  indeed  who 
knew  nothing  about  their  actual 
surroundings.  At  last  we  en- 
gaged two  guides  to  conduct  us 
vid  Dima  to  Baba  Haidar,  en 
route  for  Ardal;  but  when  we 
were  all  ready  to  start,  one  re- 
fused to  go,  saying  that  the  road 
was  impassable  on  account  of 
snow,  swamps,  and  unfordable  tor- 
rents. Upon  this  the  other  de- 
clared that  he  was  willing  enough 
to  face  death  in  company  with  a 
fellow-villager,  but  not  alone,  nor 
did  he  desire  to  be  punished  for 
leading  myself  and  party  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  I  therefore  left 
all  baggage  behind,  and  rode  on 
towards  Dima,  accompanied  by  my 
groom.  The  Zaindarud  can  be 
crossed  at  Chahal-Chesmah,  three 
miles  up-stream,  on  a  kalak  or  raft 
of  inflated  sheepskins,  the  horses 
swimming  across  the  stream,  100 
feet  wide.  Three  miles  beyond, 
amidst  the  huge  grassy  undula- 
tions here  bordering  the  river,  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  was  encamped 
on  the  left  bank,  in  charge  of 
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cavalry  horses  sent  from  Isfahan 
to  graze.     I  reached  a  point  where 
I  sighted  the  Tang-i-Ghazi,  a  pass 
leading  through  the  Kuh-i-Chuhi ; 
but  I  found  it  impossible  to  thread 
its    passage    through    the    Zarda 
Kiih,  and  thus  reach  the  Shiistar- 
Isfahan  road,  being  stopped  by  an 
unfordable  hill-torrent.     To   com- 
pensate myself  for  this  disappoint- 
ment, to  the  astonishment  of  my 
groom,  I  proceeded  to  undress  and 
bathe  in  the  cold  swollen  stream. 
It    proved    to   be   tubbing    under 
difficulties,  for  the  current  was  too 
strong  to  allow  of  my  standing  in  it 
with  water  up  to  my  knees,  and  I 
could  not  lie  down  for  fear  of  being 
swept   away  into  the  Zaindarud. 
The  roads  to  Shiistar  from  both 
Akhora  Bala  and  Chahal-Chesmah 
are  mere  cow-tracks,  and  difficult 
even    for    mules.      The    valley   is 
capable   of   growing  excellent  ce- 
reals,   its   soil   being   a    rich    red 
clay,    found     very     suitable     for 
vines,     which      are      grown      in 
trenches  ditched  to  a  depth  of  2 
feet,   and  the  canes   trailed   over 
the  ridges.    Fruit-trees  of  many  de- 
scriptions also  flourish.    In  climate 
this  district  resembles  that  already 
described  ;  and  for  five  months  its 
inhabitants  are  prisoners  in  their 
houses,     whilst    the    snow,    it    is 
said,  blockades  the  villages  with 
drifts  5  or  10  feet  deep.     There 
is,  however,  excellent  grazing  be- 
tween   June    and    November,    at 
which  time  the  Iliydt  Bakhtiaris, 
migrating    from    Shiistar,    stream 
across    the    hills   and   occupy   it, 
when  the  whole  country  is  dotted 
with  their  black  tents ;  and  during 
this  season  of  open  weather  pro- 
visions for  man  and  beast  for  the 
winter  months  are  laid   in  stock. 
At   this    time    of    the    year   the 
only  way  of    reaching   any  point 


on  the  Isfahan-Shustar  road  is  vid 
Zaman  -  Khan,    distant   two   long 
stages,  where  there  is  a  bridge  over 
the   Zaindarud.      Nothing    would 
induce  the  villagers  to  raft  us  across 
the  river,  as  its  passage  thus  was 
considered  dangerous.   I  therefore 
resolved  to  visit  Isfahan,  as  it  was 
but  little  out  of  my  way ;  and  on 
the    19th    May   we   set   off   from 
Imdmzddd  Ishmail,  and  struck  the 
banks   of   the    Zaindarud,   here  a 
rapid   unfordable  river   30   yards 
wide,  and  skirted  its  left  bank  as 
far    as    Mashad,    a    large   village, 
where  fifty  Bakhtiari  soldiers  are 
posted     in     barracks,     consisting 
merely  of  mud  huts  in  rows,  open- 
ing on  the  usual  courtyard.     That 
barrack  furniture  is  unknown  in 
Persia   need  hardly  be  remarked. 
We  found  the  soldiers  most  civil, 
and  they  seemed   well  to  do,  in- 
viting us  to  descend  and  smoke 
the  kilian.     Still  descending  the 
river,  a  ride  of  seventeen  miles  in 
all    brought    us    to    Chadagiin,    a 
large  village  of  2000  inhabitants, 
where     Hajji     Mustapha     Khan, 
colonel    (sarhang)    of     the     local 
regiment    of    foot,    compelled     us 
to  remain  his  guests,  although  it 
had  been   my  intention  to  make 
Derktin  the  stage.     The  Hajji  was 
an  excellent  specimen  of  a  Persian 
colonel,  chosen  on  account  of  terri- 
torial interest.      He  was  a  most 
amiable  gentleman,  a  most  hospi- 
table and  fatherly  host,  but  never- 
theless unfit  to  command  even  a 
battalion    of    his    own    villagers. 
His  second  son,  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
an  officer  in  the  same   regiment : 
serving  in  no  inferior  position,  and 
under  little   restraint,  he  will  ac- 
quire   few   military   habits.       He 
was  the   idol  of  adulation  of   all 
his  father's  retainers.1     The  regi- 


1  The  strength  of  the  Ferfdan  favj  or  regiment  was  stated  to  be  :   1  sarhang 
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ment  is  one  of  those  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  Zil-ul-Sultan.  It 
is  generally  disembodied,  when  its 
members  remain  at  their  own 
homes,  where  they  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  wear 
uniform,  so  long  as  it  hangs  to- 
gether ;  but  orders  had  lately  been 
issued  for  its  assembly  at  Isfahan, 
and  we  daily  met  the  men  march- 
ing in  from  all  quarters. 

The  soldiers  were,  as  a  rule, 
young  men  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  of  good  physique.  Each 
man  carried  a  percussion-musket, 
and  the  majority  were  fairly  well 
dressed,  although  several  were 
clothed  in  rags.  Their  uniform 
consisted  of  a  long  blue  frock- 
coat,  with  a  stand-up  collar,  of 
cloth  or  cotton,  gathered  in  at 
the  waist,  and  fastened  down  the 
front  by  brass  buttons,  upon  which 
were  impressed  the  Persian  in- 
signia of  the  Lion  and  Sun.  Their 
trousers  were  of  dark-blue  cloth 
or  cotton,  with  a  broad  red  stripe. 
The  clothing  of  officers  and  men 
was  alike  in  shape  and  colour,  but 
of  different  quality  of  material. 
No  Persian  of  any  standing  would 
degrade  himself  by  wearing  cotton 
clothing ;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
punctilious  of  Pharisees,  and  a 
slave  to  etiquette.  The  military 
shoe  in  general  use  is  similar  to 
that  worn  by  the  civil  population, 
consisting  of  an  elastic  sole,  f  inch 
thick,  made  of  cotton,  with  canvas 
uppers,  fitting  loosely  round  the 
ankle.  They  are  lasting,  comfort- 
able, and  well  suited  to  a  dry 
climate  and  rocky  hill  -  climbing. 


The  head-dress  is  the  ordinary  low 
black  felt  hat. 

The  house  of  Hajji  Mustapha 
Khan  was  the  best  of  several  of 
a  superior  class  which  stood  in 
Ohadagiin.  It  was  two-storeyed, 
with  its  rooms  richly  decorated 
with  stucco  or  wooden  ceilings, 
handsome  dados,  tfec.,  in  arab- 
esque patterns,  inlaid  tastefully 
with  minute  mirrors.  The  fine  re- 
ception-rooms, the  sides  of  which 
faced  the  courtyard,  were  closed  in 
with  large  sash-windows  of  painted 
glass  or  carved  wood  and  trellis- 
work.  The  house  covered  a  con- 
siderable area,  having  its  public 
apartments  divided  from  the  pri- 
vate rooms  and  women's  apart- 
ments, each  with  its  separate  court 
ornamented  with  jets  d'eau  and 
parterres,  in  which,  however,  flow- 
ers were  generally  wanting. 

The  table  in  the  chief  reception- 
room  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
dozens  of  enormous  sugar-loaves, 
and  its  ceiling  was  nearly  con- 
cealed by  the  multitude  of  chan- 
deliers pendant  from  it.  My 
kind  host  exerted  himself  to 
please ;  but  "  every  rose  has  its 
thorn,"  and  although  I  had  par- 
ticularly asked  that  dinner  might 
be  served  at  sundown,  so  recherche 
was  the  banquet  that  the  cooks 
could  not  get  it  dished  up  for 
hours  after,  and  I  had  in  the 
meantime  gone  to  bed  in  despair. 
High-class  Persian  cookery  is  ex- 
cellent, especially  so  is  a  dish  of 
mutton  served  with  plums ;  no 
wine  is  served,  but  instead,  de- 
liciously  iced  sherbets ;  and  all 


(colonel);  2  ydwurs  (majors) ;  8  sultans  (captains);  16  naib  sultans  (lieutenants); 
8  beyzddehs  (ensigns) ;  80  wakils  (sergeants) ;  800  sarbdz  (privates).  Each 
sarbdz  receives  12  tomans  per  annum,  £  maund  (3  Ib. )  bread  per  diem,  and  two 
suits  of  uniform  with  shoes,  besides  a  home  payment  from  his  village,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  wealth.  He  serves  for  life,  or  until  discharged ;  and  as  an  ordinary 
Persian  peasant  or  artisan  can  subsist  on  8  shdhis  a-day,  the  soldier  is  well  off  for 
subsistence.  No  pensions  are  given.  1  krdn  =  2Q  shdhis. 
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this  trouble  was  taken  that  the 
kind  husband  might  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  his  wives  to  witness 
the  foreign  sartip — and  indeed  it 
amused  me  not  a  little  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  muffled  forms  of 
these  ladies  dodging  round  into 
every  coigne  of  vantage  from 
whence  they  could  get  a  good  view 
of  the  stranger  without  themselves 
being  seen. 

The  traveller  remembers  these 
"  red  letter  "  days,  for  his  appetite 
is  so  keen  and  uncloyed,  that  or- 
dinary food  has  to  him  the  deli- 
cacy of  luxuries. 

The  climate  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  invigorating,  its  water 
good,  and  its  soil  fertile.  Trees, 
mostly  poplars,  are  found  only 
about  the  villages.  The  district 
of  Chadagiin,  in  fact,  at  7000  feet 
elevation,  is  well  calculated  to  be- 
come the  site  of  an  admirable 
sanatorium.  Its  temperature  I 
found  to  be  30°  cooler  than  that 
of  Isfahan,  from  which  town  it  is 
distant  70  miles. 

To  the  northward  of  Luristan — 
that  is,  between  Buriijird  and 
Kum,  and  Kum  and  Dam-i- 
Kamar — we  had  traversed  the 
province  of  Irak  Ajami,  the 
ancient  Media,  originally  peopled 
by  the  Turanian  Scyths,  an  im- 
portant people  1500  years  B.C. 
It  is  a  more  or  less  mountainous 
province,  consisting  generally  of 
huge  rounded  undulations,  reach- 
ing to  heights  of  700  feet  to  1000 
feet  above  the  general  elevation 
of  the  plateau  (5800  to  6800  feet),— 
the  Roswand  range,  however,  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule, — across 
which  the  mule-tracks  present  few 
difficulties. 

Few  of  the  peaks  are  within 
the  range  of  perpetual  snow  on 
this  line  of  hills,  whose  general 


run  is  north-west  and  south-east. 
The  chief  rock  met  with  is  shale, 
whilst  the  soil  in  the  fertile 
valleys  is  a  rich  or  shaly  clay. 
From  Khonsar  to  Mount  Alwand 
the  range  is  granitic,  but  that  to 
its  south  from  Karmanshah  to 
Kuh.  Dina  is  cretaceous.  To  the 
north  of  these  valleys  lies  a  moun- 
tainous but  fertile  region  com- 
posed of  undulations  as  before 
mentioned,  to  the  north  of  which 
lies  the  Roswand  range.  To  the 
north  of  this  lower  and  barren 
range  again  are  spacious  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  bounded  in  their 
turn  by  other  mountains  of  lesser 
altitude,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  spurs  of  hills  which  shoot 
from  the  Roswand  across  the 
valleys.  These  latter,  taken  in 
succession  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  form  the  districts  of 
Kazzos,  Kamarah  and  Gulpaigan ; 
while  to  the  north  of  them,  be- 
yond the  third  range  of  hills,  are 
Malair,  Chaharrii,  Sultanabad, 
Faraghan  and  Mahallat.  This 
successive  lowering  of  the  moun- 
tain-chains northwards  is  repeat- 
ed southwards  between  the  main 
core — i.e.,  Shuturun  Kuh,  Sabz 
Kuh,  Kiih-i-Dina,  and  the  Gulf. 

The  spring  is  a  delightful  season 
of  the  year  in  Irak  Ajami,  but 
cold  towards  its  commencement, 
as  the  snows  melt  late,  and  a  keen 
north  wind  blows  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  heat  sets  in  towards 
the  middle  of  June  and  lasts  till 
the  middle  of  August,  when  the 
harvest  is  collected.  Cold  is  felt 
towards  the  end  of  September,  and 
snow,  according  to  Kinneir,1  falls 
in  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary. Snow  sometimes  falls  in 
April,  as  I  found  in  1884,  but  this 
was  considered  most  unusual.  For 
eight  months  the  climate  of  the 


1  A  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire.     By  J.  M.  Kinneir.     1813. 
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districts  about  Hamadan,  Biirujird, 
and  Karmanshah  is  delightful. 
The  cold  of  the  winter  months  is 
severe,  and  fire-wood  is  scarce. 
Hamadan  was  the  favourite  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Persian 
monarchs.  The  large  towns  of 
Irak  Ajami  are  surrounded  by  mud 
walls  of  no  thickness,  and  generally 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  flanked  at 
close  intervals.  They  are  prob- 
ably not  meant  for  defence,  as  ban- 
quettes, loopholes,  &c.,  do  not  ex- 
ist, but  simply  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing out  Bakhtiari  raiders,  who, 
within  recent  years,  carried  their 
forays  thus  far. 

Three  stages,  of  24,  29,  and  17 
miles  respectively,  with  a  gradual 
descent  from  7000  to  5400  feet 
elevation,  brought  us  from  Cha- 
dagiin  to  the  capital  of  south-west 
Persia.  The  river  Zaindariid,  along 
whose  course  we  followed,  winds 
considerably,  its  valley  contracting 
in  places  to  a  width  of  70  yards, 
with  its  bed  shut  in  by  steep  cliffs 
of  shale,  200  feet  high.  After 
passing  Zenakhor,  the  road  leaves 
the  river  valley,  and  we  thence  tra- 
versed a  generally  barren  country, 
with,  however,  occasional  extensive 
areas  of  well-irrigated  cultivation, 
until  we  passed  outside  the  walled 
town  of  Tinin,  the  headquarters  of 
the  district,  containing  50  villages 
lying  between  ISTajafabad  and 
Dumbana.  We  were  now  on  the 
main  wide  Isfahan-Gulpaigan  road, 
from  which  I  had  deviated  at 
Khonsar  in  my  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate the  Bakhtiari  hills.  As  we 
approached  Isfahan  the  cultivated 
tracts  increased  in  area,  and  the 
plain  became  studded  with  gar- 
dens. Many  of  the  village  houses 
are  full  of  vermin,  and  at  Ab- 
Piina  I  was  awakened  by  the  scores 
of  bugs  that  were  contesting  the 
occupation  of  my  bed  with  me. 
Fortunately  such  vermin  object  to 


eat  me;  but  they  gained  the  day,  or 
rather  night  attack,  and  I  had  to 
turn  out  on  to  the  house-top  in  the 
cold  night.  Rightly  the  name  Ab- 
Piina  -should  be  Ab-i-Punaise  ! 
Nearer  the  metropolis  the  irriga- 
tion canals  are  numerous,  with 
kandls,  supplying  water  at  25 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  fields  of 
wheat  and  the  opium-poppy  are 
numerous.  Approaching  Najaf abad, 
plane-trees  of  some  size,  with  crook- 
ed stems,  line  the  roadside.  The 
season  being  by  this  time  some- 
what advanced,  we  began  to  feel 
the  heat ;  and  although  the  ther- 
mometer read  only  78°  in  the 
shade  at  mid-day,  yet  the  sun's 
rays  became  powerful  at  8  A.M., 
and  the  glare  was  very  trying. 
We  lodged  at  Najafabad,  where 
civilisation  was  heralded  by  gifts 
of  roses,  for  which  in  return  I  made 
presents  of  krdns,  until  the  sage 
warnings  of  Shahsowar  caused  me 
to  desist.  "  If  you  go  on  paying 
a  krdn,"  said  he,  "for  a  shdhi's- 
worth  of  roses,  you  will  soon  have 
half  the  gardens  of  Najafabad 
stripped  of  their  bloom."  He  kept 
the  purse,  and  objected  to  extrava- 
gance, and  never  did  man  draw  its 
strings  more  tightly ;  yet  on  occa- 
sion he  would  open  it  wide  and  re- 
ward the  messenger  of  a  noble  or 
Khan  who  may  have  sent  us  a 
brace  of  partridges  or  other  small 
present,  or  when  a  generous  host 
had  to  be  presented  with  a  hand- 
some khillat.  "  This  is  customary," 
he  would  remark :  "I  hate  doing  it; 
but  it  must  be  done."  When  I 
fitted  myself  out  in  Bombay  with 
fishing  tackle  at  a  cost  of  some 
thirty  rupees,  he  exclaimed,  "  You 
are  an  Amir  to  thus  waste  your 
money  ! " 

The  road  now  passed  numerous 
fruit-gardens — with  pigeon  towers 
well  stocked  with  pigeons,  kept 
for  the  guano  they  produce — which 
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line  the  course  of  the  stream,  and 
extend  without  intermission  to 
the  great  southern  capital  city. 
The  melons  grown  in  this  vicin- 
ity are  certainly  of  an  exquisite 
flavour,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  chemical  action  of  this  valu- 
able pigeon  guano.  The  wheat,  as 
we  passed  by,  was  standing  3  feet 
high  in  the  fields,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  plain  surrounding  Isfahan 
may  be  said  to  form  one  vast 
wheat-field ; l  the  road,  here  most 
uninteresting  and  dusty  from  the 
continual  traffic,  passes  through  a 
long  continuation  of  straggling 
villages  with  roofed-in  bazars, 
through  groves  and  orchards,  or 
between  the  high  walls  of  fruit- 
gardens,  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  great  town  of  from 
60,000  to  70,000  inhabitants. 

Shahsowar  was  full  of  talk  on 
the  way,  chiefly  directed  towards 
finding  out  something  about  the 
domestic  concerns  of  my  reticent 
self.  "Ah, Sahib!  Inshallah!  after 
this  journey  shall  have  fortunately 
ended,  you  will  go  to  waliyat  and 
take  a  wife.  That  is  real  happi- 
ness ;  and  children  are  the  delight 
of  the  eyes.  I  have  many,  &c., 
&c."  He  found  me  ever  a  good 
listener,  but  bad  informant,  as  I 
did  not  even  volunteer  to  tell  him 
that  I  agreed  with  him  in  his 
Eastern  estimate  of  the  relative 


happiness  of  the  estates  of  bache- 
lor and  Benedict. 

The  once  imperial  city  of  Isfahan 
has  been  so  often  described  that  I 
need  hardly  enter  into  any  partic- 
ulars regarding  it.  Her  ancient 
glory  has  departed.  In  1662, 
Thomas  Herbert,  speaking  of  it 
in  his  time,  writes  : — 

"It  is  a  Citie  of  as  great  extent 
as  Fame,  and  as  ancient  as  famous, 
and  no  less  proud  than  ancient.  At 
this  time  triumphing  over  those  once 
more  Eoyall  Cities,  Babylon,  Niniue^ 
Shushan,  Ecbatan,  Perscepolis,  Arsa- 
tia,  and  Nabarca.  The  boasting  Per- 
sians named  her,  for  her  bigenesse, 
(half  e  the  World),  and  this  greatnesse 
of  hers  was  long  agoe,  for  these 
Scytho  -  Persce  know  her  no  longer, 
then  cald  Spawhawn,  which  has  no 
signification.  To  say  truth  shee  is 
beautifull  and  ancient,  her  circuit 
may  be  nine  miles,  and  in  that  the 
better  half  is  Gardens.  .  .  .  The 
Citie  is  round  like  Paris,  its  circuit,  I 
haue  said,  about  nine  English  miles, 
her  inhabitants  three  hundred  thou- 
sand soules  at  most." 

Nowadays  half  of  the  capital  of 
Southern  Persia,  once  the  seat  of 
Government  of  Abbas  the  Great, 
is  in  ruins,  and  the  other  half 
presents  but  few  objects  of  in- 
terest, and,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
fertile  district,  producing  cereals, 
fruits,  including  the  melon  and 
grape,  and  opium  2  in  abundance. 


1  The  price  of  wheat  after  a  good  harvest  is  25  to  30  Irdns  the  khanoar—i.e.t 
675  lb.     Of  this  road  Sir  John  Chardin's  journal  states  (1673) :   "The  23  June. 
We  set  forward  late,  to  the  end  we  might  not  come  to  Ispahan  before  day.     We 
travell'd  the  nine  Leagues,  which  we  had  to  ride,  over  lovely  Plains,  still  direct- 
ing  our  course  to  the  south  as  in  our  former  Journeys  :  and  pass'd  by  so  many 
Caravanserays  and  Villages  drawing  near  that  great  City,  that  we  thought  our- 
selves in  the  Suburbs  two  hours  before  we  got  thither.     We  entered  the  City 
by  five  a-Clock  in  the  Morning,  all  in  good  health,  Thanks  be  to  God." 

2  The  cultivation  of  opium  throughout  Persia,  especially  about  Isfahan  and 
the  Chahdr-Mahal,  in  fact  wherever  the  soil  is  suitable  and  water  abundant,  is 
largely  on  the  increase,  and  its  sale  gives  to  the  cultivators  a  large  margin  of 
profit,  and  to  the  Government  a  continually  increasing  revenue.     Its  cultivation 
is  encouraged,  and  by  the  villagers  it  is  considered  their  most  paying  crop.     It 
is  in  high  favour  with  the  Celestials. 
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The  dryness  of  its  climate  is  shown 
by  the  length  of  time  its  mud 
houses  last,  some,  it  is  said,  being 
500  years  old ;  yet  that  old  chron- 
icler Herbert  declared  in  his  day 
that  "  Spawhawn  was  the  best-built 
citie  of  all  the  Persian  Monarchy," 
so  we  must  lay  the  charge  of  the 
existing  ruins  to  the  devastation 
during  the  Afghan  inroad  of  the 
last  century.  An  architectural 
gem  of  the  first  water  yet  remains, 
to  attest  its  former  magnificence, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Forty  Pillars.1 

Isfahan  is  a  more  healthy  city 
than  Shiraz,  its  climate  cooler, 
and,  being  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  water 
from  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Zaindarud,  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  superior  to  those  of  ordinary 
Persian  towns.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  three  substantial  and  broad 
masonry  arched  bridges,  each  about 
100  yards  long. 

The  Naushirwanis  of  Kharan 
in  British  Baluchistan  are  said  to 
have  come  originally  from  the 
banks  of  the  Zaindarud  river,  and 
claim  kindred  with  the  Mamasanis 
(MaJiamad  JIusainis),  who  are 
Lurs,  dwelling  in  the  hills  be- 
tween Behbahan  and  Shiraz.  In- 
deed I  have  been  struck  with  the 
many  points  both  of  character  and 
physiognomy  that  are  common  to 
the  Lurs  and  the  Baluchis  in- 
habiting the  highlands  to  the 
north  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
Kurdistan  to  Sind. 

We  entered  Isfahan  at  the 
Najafabad  avenue,  and,  riding 
through  the  ruined  bazaars  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  crossed  the 


river  to  the  Armenian  suburb  of 
Julfa,  which  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river. 

Map  in  hand  as  we  had  ridden 
slowly  along,  generally  at  some 
short  distance  behind  the  caravan, 
the  mind  had  found  time  to  muse 
over  the  past  history  of  Persia, 
its  present  capabilities,  and  its 
future  possibilities.  Not  infre- 
quently golden  day-dreams  had  flit- 
ted through  my  brain,  depicting  her 
awakening  from  her  recent  apathy, 
and  again  taking  the  lead  among 
oriental  nations,  and  casting,  by 
her  material  progress,  a  halo  of 
glory  around  the  head  of  the  il- 
lustrious Nasr-ud-din-Shah,  a  sov- 
ereign who  may  yet  become  "  the 
illustrious,"  and  who  is  fully  aware 
of  the  value  of  public  works  and 
their  remunerative  worth.  His 
sagacity  readily  appreciates  the 
true  economy  of  improving  the 
means  of  communication,  and  en- 
suring the  security  of  the  trade- 
routes,  as  the  first  means  of  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  his  people 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  domin- 
ions. Keen  as  he  may  be  to  in- 
itiate economical  reforms,  and  to 
encourage  the  advent  of  foreign 
capital  by  granting  concessions  for 
the  construction  of  railways,  trams, 
and  highways,  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  obstructions 
surround  the  throne  of  an  Asiatic 
monarch,  and  innumerable  old- 
fashioned  prejudices,  religious 
scruples,  superstitious  qualms, 
and  above  all,  a  jealous  dread  of 
interference  with  Court  perquisites, 
intervene  between  the  Shah  and 
the  outer  world.  The  Court  of 


1  The  Chehel  Setoon,  or  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  is  a  building  open  to  a  garden, 
its  roof  being  sustained  by  a  double  range  of  columns  of  forty  feet  height.  Each 
column  is  formed  by  shafts  covered  with  intricate  and  lavish  ornamentation,  and 
based  upon  marble  lions.  "  The  pillars,  the  walls,  the  ceiling  might  be  a  study 
for  ages,"  writes  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  this 
pleasure-resort  of  the  Sofi  kings.  It  is  the  Persian  Versailles. 
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Tihran  is  alternately  forced  to 
listen  to  objections,  threats,  or 
cajoleries  from  the  numerous 
foreign  agents  and  hosts  of  spec- 
ulators and  adventurers  who  seek 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  cost 
of  the  State.  Great  allowances, 
therefore,  must  be  made  for  a 
monarch  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. The  most  powerful  nation 
of  the  world,  as  regards  its  millions 
of  armed  men,  touches  Persia's 
northern  frontiers,  whilst  her  coast- 
line is  dominated  by  the  greatest 
naval  power.  Her  rivers'  banks 
on  the  west  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  leading  Moslem  nation, 
and  her  eastern  borders  are  hemmed 
in  by  tribes  that  are  ever  varying 
in  their  allegiance,  and,  in  fact, 
own  no  real  master  but  wait  for 
the  coming  race. 

In  my  brightest  illusions,  instead 
of  the  many  and  loud  lamentations 
of  the  mule-drivers,  to  which  my 
ears  were  so  habituated,  and  the 
wailings  of  his  poverty-stricken 
subjects,  I  have  seemed  to  hear 
beforehand  their  rejoicings,  and 
Nasr-ud-din-Shah  extolled  by  his 
countrymen  and  subjects  as  one 
greater  and  more  clement  than  the 
celebrated  Shah  Abbas  the  glori- 
ous, under  whose  sway  the  noblest 
of  Persic  buildings  were  erected, 
the  most  important  of  national 
communications  designed  and  ac- 
complished. 

The  miles  of  roofed-in  bazaars 
in  Isfahan,  now  in  ruins,  point •  to 
a  past  commercial  importance 
which  has  been  so  graphically  de- 
lineated by  the  great  merchant 
princes  who  visited  the  Courts  of 
Abbas  I.  and  Abbas  II.,  Sulaiman, 
and  the  monarchs  of  the  period  of 
Persia's  greatest  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence, which  also  was,  alas !  the 
period  of  the  most  terrible  cruelty 
and  profligacy,  the  curse  of  which 
ensured  the  downfall  of  its  pros- 


perity, as  it  has  done  that  of  all 
Eastern  monarchies.  Should  ever 
my  golden  dreams  emerge  from 
the  shadowy  realm  closed  by  the 
ivory  gate  into  this  prosaic  world 
of  solid  form  and  substance,  these 
empty  bazaars  and  broken-down 
arcades  may  resume  their  pristine 
splendour  and  business,  and  a  re- 
naissance of  native  architecture 
may  cause  Isfahan  again  to  take 
its  place  as  the  regal  city  of  Per- 
sia, for  which  it  is  eminently  well 
situated. 

The  active  trade  of  the  city  now 
lies  further  in  its  heart,  and  there 
is  to  be  found  the  counting-house 
of  Mr  Colignon  (of  Messrs  Holtz 
<k  Co.,  an  establishment  clerked 
by  Dutchmen),  the  chief  European 
merchant  of  Central  Persia  —  a 
proud  position  to  have  wrested 
from  our  much-vaunted  commer- 
cial nation,  the  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. The  modern  British 
merchants  have,  here  at  least, 
exhibited  but  small  individual 
enterprise  in  comparison  with  our 
Continental  allies  and  trade  rivals. 
British  prestige  can  be  better 
supported  in  the  East,  as  else- 
where, by  capitalists  than  by 
diplomats. 

The  streets  of  Julfa  are  narrow, 
and  only  admit  of  limited  mule- 
loads.  Many  of  its  lanes  are  en- 
tered by  narrow  gateways,  which 
are  closed  at  night;  and  narrow 
canals,  bordered  by  poplars,  mul- 
berry-trees, shrubs,  and  low  elms, 
flow  either  down  the  centre  or  along 
the  side  of  the  majority  of  them. 

The  houses  are  commodious,  and 
well  built  round  courtyards,  into 
which  they  open,  many  of  them 
enclosing  gardens  well  stocked 
with  flowering  plants,  tastefully 
disposed  around  basins  and  foun- 
tains. The  high  mud  walls  which 
surround  the  buildings  present  an 
ugly  enough  exterior  view,  whilst 
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within  them  the  plaster  ornamen- 
tal stucco-work  is  in  excellent  taste 
in  pattern  and  colour.  Plums, 
melons,  peaches,  apricots,  cucum- 
bers, lettuce,  and  all  descriptions 
of  garden  produce  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  abundant  in  season; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  fruits 
form  at  times  the  staple  food  of 
the  population.  The  red  and  white 
wines  made  here  are  much  es- 
teemed, and  grapes  are  so  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  that  horses  are  fed 
upon  them.  The  mulberry  is  also 
cultivated,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
silk  is  manufactured  and  exported. 
In  the  days  of  Abbas,  the  Persian 
silks  were  greatly  in  demand  among 
Europeans,  and  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  great  export  trade  then  carried 
on  in  the  marts  of  Persia. 

I  was  not  sorry,  after  our  rough 
experiences  in  the  Bakhtiari  hills 
and  elsewhere,  to  rest  awhile  in 
civilised  apartments,  and  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  Mr  Miiller;  but  four 
days  was  sufficient  to  recruit  and 
make  preparations  for  our  contem- 
plated travels  through  the  Kiih- 
gehlu  hills  to  the  Gulf.  We  found, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  hiring 
animals  for  the  projected  journey, 
both  on  account  of  the  bad  repute 
of  the  road  as  to  its  roughness, 
scarcity  of  provision,  and  insecur- 
ity. To  the  apathetic  Persian  the 
idea  of  treading  in  an  unknown 
path  is  most  distasteful;  but  at 
last,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr  Colignon,  of  the  firm  be- 
fore mentioned  —  Holtz  &  Co., 
merchants,  of  Tihran,  Isfahan, 
and  Bushire — a  large  mule-owner 
was  induced  to  send  seven  pack- 
mules  with  us  at  the  rate  of  3J 
krdns  (i.e.,  2s.  4d.)  for  each  animal 
per  diem.  My  Madras  "  boy  "  here 
caused  me  to  blush,  for  amongst 
his  other  accomplishments  he  ex- 
celled as  a  "  pudding-master/'  and 
my  host's  servant  called  him  in  to 


aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  feast 
given  in  my  honour.  So  greatly 
did  they  urge  him  to  excel  by 
copious  potions  of  red  wine,  that 
long  before  the  repast  was  dished 
up,  he  was  hopelessly  incapable 
and  uproariously  hilarious. 

Of  the  servants  who  had 
accompanied  us  from  Dizful  none 
now  remained ;  the  cold  long 
marches  in  the  hills  and  off  the 
regular  caravan-routes  had  proved 
too  hard  work  for  them,  and  not 
to  their  taste.  The  last  of  them, 
a  lad  of  sixteen  years,  whom  I 
had  treated  with  exceptional  kind- 
ness, and  taken  out  of  pawn  at 
Dizful,  here  took  an  advance  of 
pay  and  deserted.  Such  is  grati- 
tude !  Shahsowar  stumbled  across 
him  in  the  bazaar,  whither  I  had 
sent  him  to  ferret  out  for  me 
swords  of  cunning  workmanship, 
for  which  Isfahan  is  famous.  I 
left  him  in  "  durance  vile,"  be- 
queathing my  interest  in  any  funds 
that  might  be  extracted  from  him 
to  that  estimable  missionary,  Dr 
Hoerule,  to  be  expended  on  his 
hospital.  I  never  heard  that  he 
got  anything,  so  no  doubt  the 
judge  was  "squared,"  as  is  not 
unusual  in  such  cases. 

The  Armenian's  of  Central  Per- 
sia are  not  noted  for  high  morality, 
for  they  will  enter  readily  into  the 
state  of  concubinage  with  Euro- 
peans, in  the  hope  of  after-mar- 
riage. I  met  here,  as  at  Kiini, 
a  sergeant  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
in  the  Telegraph  Department.  He 
had  settled  down  comfortably  with 
an  Armenian  wife,  and  thought 
necessary  to  excuse  his  choice  by 
remarking  that  he  had  made  it, 
thinking  that  an  Armenian  lady 
would  prove  a  better  helpmate 
than  one  of  his  own  countrywomen 
in  Persia;  a  vain  thought,  for  in 
or  out  of  their  own  isles,  our 
countrywomen  are  peerless.  I 
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found  the  small  European  com- 
munity of  Isfahan  torn  asunder 
by  social  precedence,  and  unable 
to  rise  above  the  petty  jealousies 
of  class  distinctions — a  folly  much 
to  be  regretted. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  Zil-ul- 
Sultan,  having  heard  of  my  arrival 
in  Isfahan,  I  obtained  permission 
to  visit  him.  He  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Shah,  but  by  an  inferior 
wife — i.e.,  not  of  the  Kajar  royal 
blood — and  therefore  not  heir  to 
the  throne.  He  had  in  1884 
gained  for  himself  a  reputation  for 
ability  and  impartiality,  combined 
with  strictness  and  energy;  and 
was  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  able  of  the  Shah's  sons. 
He  then  governed  about  one-third 
of  Persia,  his  jurisdiction  extend- 
ing over  Ears,  Luristan,  Arab- 
istan,  Yazd,  Isfahan,  and  Biir- 
ujird  —  i.  e.y  south,  west,  and 
south-west  Persia.  The  Shah 
had  placed  under  his  independent 
control  seventeen  of  the  seventy 
battalions  composing  the  Persian 
army,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to 
import  6000  Martini-Henry  rifles, 
and  one  and  a  half  million  of  car- 
tridges. Fortune,  so  fickle  in  her 
favours  in  the  East,  has  now  de- 
serted him,  and  he  has  been  re- 
cently deprived  by  the  Shah  of  all 
his  governments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Isfahan.  We  saw 
his  infantry  undergoing  their  pre- 
liminary drills,  which  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  in  marching 
round  and  round  the  parade- 
ground,  the  Maidan-i-Shah,  in  bat- 
talions, with  the  companies  at  half 
intervals.  No  accoutrements  were 
worn  by  the  men,  and  the  officers 
contented  themselves  with  looking 
on.  He  is  fond  of  manoeuvring 
his  troops,  and  by  granting  them 
favours,  and  paying  them  at  times, 
he  caused  the  Shah,  no  doubt,  to 
think  that  he  wished  them  to  look 


to  himself  as  their  chief  and  pro- 
tector, a  suspicion  that  has  led  to 
his  ruin.  Rumour  has  it,  too, 
that  of  late  years  he  has  hurried 
to  become  rich.  He  affects  many 
uniforms,  of  which  the  Prussian 
seemed  most  in  favour  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  him. 
In  figure  he  is  short  and  stout,  and 
a  defect  in  one  of  his  eyes  lends  a 
somewhat  peculiar  expression  to 
his  countenance.  The  Zil-ul-Sul- 
tan  protects  all  religions,  and  un- 
der his  rule  oppression  has  ceased 
to  harass  the  Armenians  (whose 
Church,  by  the  way,  has  been 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
Russians),  so  plentifully  scattered 
throughout  his  jurisdiction. 

The  Prince  gave  me  his  photo- 
graph, expressed  himself  honoured 
that  strangers  should  find  pleasure 
in  travelling  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  furnished  me  with  letters  for 
the  road  to  Bushire,  as  well  as  a 
letter  to  the  Ilkhani  of  the  Bakhti- 
aris,  whom  I  had  already  visited  at 
Ab-i-Bid,  his  winter  headquarters, 
and  was  again  to  meet  at  Ardal, 
his  summer  residence.  I  brought 
to  his  Highness's  notice  the  very 
insecure  state  of  the  roads  in  Lur- 
istan, when  he  answered  that  he 
had  hitherto  dealt  very  leniently 
with  the  tribes;  but  as  his  clem- 
ency had  been  mistaken  for  weak- 
ness, he  should  now  proceed  to  act 
towards  them  with  severity.  I 
kept  silence  concerning  Hajji  Ali's 
inhospitable  conduct,  as  any  men- 
tion of  it  would  no  doubt  have 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  impos- 
ing a  heavy  fine,  which  the  unfor- 
tunate tribe  would  be  wholly 
unable  to  meet. 

When  Layard  was  at  Isfahan 
half  a  century  ago,  he  has  lately 
related,  how  conspicuous,  during 
his  interview  with  the  Matamet, 
or  governor  of  the  province,  were 
the  instruments  of  the  bastinado — 
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namely,    long    switches    from    the  had  disappeared,  and  a  much  milder 

pomegranate-tree  soaking  in  water,  regime  is  now  required  to  enforce 

and  the  pole  and  looped  cord  by  general  law    and   order,  although 

which  the  victim's  feet  were  sus-  highway  robbery  and  murder  are 

pended  whilst  undergoing  the  tor-  still  punished  by    death,   as  they 

ture.     All  such  signs  of  barbarism  ought  to  be. 


PROFILES  or  THE  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  THE  IRAN  PLATEAU  AND  THE 
HEAD  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 
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NEW  LIGHTS  ON  THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


THE  French  Revolution  is  one 
of  those  grand  historical  epochs 
which  has  an  eternal  fascination 
for  writers  and  readers.  Regard- 
ing it  merely  from  the  picturesque 
point  of  view,  no  more  dramatic 
tragedy  has  been  ever  enacted  on 
the  stage  of  the  world.  We  are 
reminded  in  every  act  and  scene 
that  truth  may  be  stranger  than 
any  fiction.  Sensation  crowds  on 
sensation  as  we  are  hurried  through 
a  succession  of  shocks  and  sur- 
prises. The  causes  of  that  tre- 
mendous revolt  of  humanity  were 
as  remote  as  the  effects  have  been 
far-reaching  and  permanent.  From 
the  chaos  of  wrecked  institutions, 
abuses,  and  privileges,  which  repro- 
duced, on  a  gigantic  scale,  the 
iconoclasms  of  the  fanatics  of  the 
Reformation,  from  the  throes  of  the 
sanguinary  wars  which  desolated 
Europe,  emerged  a  new  order  of 
things.  Till  the  rise  of  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  when  chance 
or  Providence  helped  the  Man  of 
Destiny,  and  a  stray  cannon-shot 
from  the  batteries  before  Toulouse 
might  have  changed  the  future  of 
Europe,  the  ablest,  the  most  reso- 
lute, the  most  unscrupulous  of 
politicians,  were  powerless  to 
arrest  or  divert  the  torrent  they 
pretended  to  direct.  Turgot, 
Necker,  Montmorin,  the  represen- 
tatives of  an  effete  regime,  when 
they  had  recognised  the  necessity 
for  concessions  and  reforms,  were 
tied  by  the  old  traditions  and  para- 
lysed by  court  influence  and  in- 
trigues. "  Too  late  "  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  epitaph  of  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  authors  of 
the  Revolution,  the  apostles  of  its 
fast-succeeding  phases,  had  not  only 
to  bend  to  the  popular  will,  but 
were  the  slaves  of  their  own  crotch- 


ets or  caprices,  and  of  the  pas- 
sions that  were  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing-point. The  constitutionalists 
disappeared  in  the  convulsions  of 
anarchy.  The  links  that  might 
have  bound  the  future  to  the  past 
were  rudely  snapped  one  after  an- 
other. Narbonne  followed  Necker 
into  exile.  The  astute  and  time- 
serving Talleyrand,  the  complacent 
servant  of  all  possible  masters, 
sacrificed  ambition  to  prudence, 
and  resigned  himself  to  a  tempo- 
rary eclipse.  The  doctrinaires  and 
the  ingenious  authors  of  cut-and- 
dry  systems  of  laws,  were  speedily 
relegated  with  their  works  to  ob- 
scurity, only  too  happy  when  they 
could  save  their  necks.  The  Gir- 
ondists, in  spite  of  their  eminent 
personal  characters  and  eloquence, 
and  the  cordial  support  of  some  of 
the  distant  provinces,  fell  beneath 
the  axes  they  had  been  sharping 
themselves.  Lafayette,  who  might 
have  played  the  part  of  a  patriotic 
Napoleon,  was  the  mere  plaything 
of  ironical  fortune,  and  never 
showed  himself  equal  to  his  unri- 
valled opportunities.  After  truck- 
ling to  the  troops  he  nominally 
commanded,  he  left  his  country  as 
an  object  of  general  contempt,  to 
be  confined  in  the  casemates  of  a 
German  fortress,  and  only  set  free 
by  the  intercession  of  an  American. 
Mirabeau,  as  great  in  his  vices  as 
his  intellect,  with  the  fatal  defect 
of  inherent  dishonesty,  was  prema- 
turely removed  from  the  scene  by 
death,  when  he  had  already  been 
compromised  in  the  suspicions  of 
the  nation.  Revolutionary  France 
was  centralised  in  Paris,  and  Paris 
was  left  an  open  field  to  the  lust 
for  blood  and  the  ambition  of  ad- 
venturers. Never  did  obscure  ambi- 
tions have  such  an  opportunity,  or 
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run  through  a  more  rapid  course 
of  startling  vicissitudes,  and  never 
did  unbridled  passions  break  away 
in  such  riot.  The  Reign  of  Terror 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  military 
dictatorship;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, no  wonder  there  was  a  re- 
vulsion through  all  Europe — even 
in  sympathetic  Sweden  and  Re- 
publican Switzerland — against  the 
atrocities  that  scandalised  the 
civilised  world.  No  wonder  the 
absurdities  almost  surpassed  the 
atrocities,  when  the  orators  of 
the  clubs  and  the  Mountain  were 
the  panders  of  the  mob  ;  when  a 
frenzied  lunatic  like  Marat  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  popular  feeling ; 
when  provincial  attorneys  and  pro- 
vincial barristers,  who  had  broken 
down  in  the  practice  of  their  own 
professions,  intoxicated  by  absolute 
authority,  had  been  driven  to 
proscribe  or  be  proscribed.  It  was 
a  time  of  strange  inconsistencies, 
and  it  is  little  to  the  point  that 
the  organisers  of  licensed  assassina- 
tion, who  played  the  leading  roles, 
were  not  without  touches  of  redeem- 
ing virtues.  For  many  ruffians  of 
the  second  rank,  whose  power  for 
mischief  was  enormous,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  Marat  can 
only  plead  insanity  in  extenuation 
of  his  crimes :  the  diabolical  in- 
ventor of  the  Noyades  and  Re- 
publican marriages  of  the  Loire 
was  simply  a  monster  who  antic- 
ipated the  wishes  of  his  superi- 
ors. And  the  brutal  and  cow- 
ardly Barras,  the  betrayer  of  all 
factions  in  turn,  whose  subtle 
volubility  sent  so  many  to  the 
guillotine,  has  been  blasted  to 
eternal  infamy  by  Macaulay  in  the 
most  trenchant  and  vigorous  of  his 
less-known  essays.  But  Danton, 
the  man  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, though  capable  of  any 
crime  in  his  ruthless  determination 
of  purpose,  though,  like  Raoul 
Rigault  of  the  Commune,  he  could 


revel  in  sensuality  with  a  light 
heart  when  the  tumbrils  were  be- 
ing daily  emptied  at  the  guillotines, 
was  nevertheless  susceptible  of  pity 
when  atrocities  were  prompted  by 
his  colleagues. 

The  causes  of  that  tremendous 
revolt  of  humanity,  we  said,  were 
remote — and  indeed  they  had  been 
working  towards  an  almost  inevit- 
able crisis  ever  since  the  rise  and 
consolidation  of  the  French  nation. 
A  Frenchman,  M.  Jusserand — at 
present  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
French  Legation  in  London — has 
remarked,  in  the  fascinating  book 
he  has  recently  published  on  '  Eng- 
lish Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century/  that  even  the 
sturdy  vagrants  who  swarmed  on 
our  highways,  and  with  whom 
the  peasants  strongly  sympathised, 
tended  directly  towards  the  growth 
of  free  institutions  among  us,  and 
to  the  peaceful  solution  of  trouble- 
some questions.  While  in  medi- 
eval France,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  during  and  after  the  wars,  the 
roads  belonged  solely  to  pillaging 
brigands,  who  were  born  workmen 
or  knights."  The  peasants  hid 
themselves,  and  were  taught  to 
endure  in  silence.  The  rising  of 
the  Jacquerie  was  but  an  impo- 
tent outbreak  of  despair,  fruitful 
of  horrors  but  barren  of  results. 
Through  the  middle  ages,  the  peas- 
ants and  the  petty  burghers  were 
alike  the  helpless  slaves  of  in- 
numerable tyrants  perpetually  in 
revolt  against  the  king,  and  gen- 
erally at  war  with  one  another. 
Nothing  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fortified  towns  and  the  baronial 
strongholds  was  spared  in  the 
savage  reprisals  that  followed  the 
fluctuations  of  those  struggles.  It 
is  still  a  mystery  how  men  lived 
in  those  days,  and  a  marvellous 
proof  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
France.  Nor  did  things  change 
much  for  the  better  after  the  con- 
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solidation  of  the  monarchy  under 
Louis  XI.  and  Richelieu,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  lower  orders  were 
concerned.  Except  during  the 
remorseless  wars  of  religion,  there 
was  less  bloodshed  at  home,  and 
life  was  held  on  a  somewhat  more 
reliable  tenure.  But  to  some  nine- 
tenths  of  the  miserable  French 
masses,  the  life  was  not  worth  liv- 
ing. The  peasant  might  hold  on 
to  it  instinctively,  but  he  could 
look  forward  to  nothing ;  he  could 
hardly  call  his  soul  or  his  life  his 
own,  and  anything  he  saved  by 
any  chance  was  the  seigneur's. 
He  was  oppressed  by  intolerable 
corvees,  ground  down  by  capricious 
and  gratuitous  exactions,  and  the 
Renaissance,  which  let  in  light 
upon  the  dark  barbarism  of  Eur- 
ope, brought  anything  rather  than 
relief  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  it 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  refinements 
and  extravagances  of  luxury,  for 
which  he  had  to  pay.  France 
emerged  from  sanguinary  feudal- 
ism to  fall  under  the  regime  of  the 
bloodsuckers,  The  kings,  who 
were  continually  in  debt,  set  the 
example  of  extravagance  ;  the  gay 
courtiers  were  compelled  to  follow 
suit ;  the  centralisation  round  the 
Court  drew  the  great  nobles  to 
Paris,  where  they  squandered  their 
substance  on  riotous  living,  mort- 
gaged their  lands  beyond  probabil- 
ity of  redemption,  and  recklessly 
entered  for  the  race  to  ruin.  Their 
stewards  had  orders  to  send  money 
on  any  terms.  The  methods  of  the 
genial  East  were  applied  to  the 
inclement  West,  where  it  was  less 
easy  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. On  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  seigneurs  visited  their 
estates,  they  saw  nothing  but 
wasted  forms  and  sullen  faces. 
All  the  State  revenues  were  col- 
lected by  farmers,  who,  having 
paid  heavily  for  the  contracts, 
were  bound  to  make  the  best  of 


them.  The  general  condition  of 
the  people  was  that  of  squalid 
poverty.  And  nothing  shows  more 
clearly  the  grievous  oppression  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  than 
the  vast  fortunes  accumulated  by 
the  viziers  of  these  occidental 
sultans,  and  by  the  chief  controllers 
of  finances  in  the  worst  times.  It 
is  true  that  Mazarin  was  notori- 
ously parsimonious,  nevertheless 
he  kept  up  a  great  establishment, 
and  yet  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
queathed by  his  testament  no  less 
than  forty  millions  of  francs. 
Fouquet,  again,  was  as  notoriously 
profuse.  Among  his  other  follies 
he  built  the  marvellous  palace  of 
Vaux,  and  laid  out  the  gardens 
with  their  statuary  and  fantastic 
water-works,  which  no  one  could 
afford  to  keep  up  after  his  fall. 
Yet,  had  he  not  been  bled  to  death 
for  political  reasons  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  Colbert,  he  would  probably 
have  died  as  wealthy  as  Mazarin. 
These  are  but  two  examples  among 
many ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  sumptuous  magnificence 
of  Fouquet,  and  the  generous  pa- 
tronage he  extended  to  men  of 
letters,  has  been  glorified  even  by 
modern  historians.  They  judge 
him  according  to  the  perverted 
sentiment  of  his  contemporaries. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  were  the  fruit  of  in- 
tolerable extortion,  peculation,  and 
swindling;  and  that  after  he  had 
satisfied  his  boundless  personal  ex- 
travagance, he  had  to  rob  and  grind 
for  the  good  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Church  might  possibly  have 
saved  the  State,  had  it  stood  be- 
tween the  sufferers  and  their  op- 
pressors. At  least  it  might  have 
offered  them  the  consolations  of 
religion;  and  what  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  with 
starving  and  desperate  men,  as 
proprietor  of  the  fairest  domains 
in  France,  it  might  have  set  an 
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example  to  other  landowners.  The 
Church,  with  all  its  wealth,  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
it  paid  dearly  for  having  failed 
in  its  duties.  In  fact  it  had  re- 
nounced its  mission,  and  Church 
and  Court  had  been  confounded. 
The  bishops  and  high  dignitaries, 
with  rare  exceptions,  were  cour- 
tiers, profligates,  and  shameless 
time-servers.  Many  of  the  best 
of  the  abbeys  and  the  richest  bene- 
fices had  been  bestowed  upon  lay- 
men, illustrious  for  their  dress, 
their  duels,  and  their  gallantries. 
So,  while  the  "aristocrats"  and 
the  secular  authorities  were 
dreaded  and  detested,  the  clerical 
orders  were  detested  and  despised. 
When  the  fashionables  of  Paris 
took  to  playing  with  fire  and  en- 
couraging the  audacious  encyclo- 
paedists and  the  spread  of  their 
free  ideas,  the  gospel  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  the  rights  of  man, 
eloquently  preached  by  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  vindicated  in  argu- 
ment by  D'Alembert  and  Diderot, 
was  eagerly  welcomed  as  a  new 
revelation  of  light,  by  a  nation  that 
was  groaning  and  travailing  in 
misery.  Dumb  suffering  began  to 
sigh  for  expression  in  the  shape 
of  the  violent  language  that  leads 
to  violent  action,  and  the  stolid 
acquiescence  born  of  habit  in  the 
course  of  ages,  gave  way  to  a 
swelling  sense  of  intolerable  in- 
justice. But  the  impulse  to  the 
revolutionary  movement  must  come 
from  Paris,  in  which  the  money  of 
the  country  was  spent,  and  which 
consequently,  in  ordinary  times, 
had  been  tolerably  contented.  And 
when  the  cup  of  national  abuses 
and  offences  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing, when  a  listless  and  incapable 
king  had  become  the  custodian  of 
effete  or  corrupt  institutions — cir- 
cumstances, with  a  succession  of 
years  of  dearth,  conspired  to  drive 
the  Parisians  desperate.  Necker 


never  showed  the  qualities  of  states- 
manship more  than  when  he  strove 
hard  to  alleviate  the  prevailing 
distress.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
pour  provisions  in  plenty  into  the 
starving  city,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Revolution  might  have 
been  indefinitely  deferred. 

As  it  happens,  two  books  have 
appeared  simultaneously,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  celebration 
of  the  Revolutionary  Centenary, 
which  have  great  and  permanent 
historical  importance.  We  do  not 
say  that  they  throw  floods  of  fresh 
light  on  the  Revolution ;  after  so 
much  indefatigable  research  and 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  that  would  be  impossi- 
ble. But  they  tell  us  inciden- 
tally much  that  is  new  :  they  place 
the  events  of  the  times  in  singu- 
larly striking  points  of  view ;  and 
they  give  a  series  of  historical 
portraits  and  sketches  which  irre- 
sistibly impress  us  as  remarkably 
lifelike.  One  is  the  '  Life  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael '  by  Lady  Blenner- 
hassett,  executed  on  a  comprehen- 
sive and  almost  colossal  scale. 
It  is  written  in  German,  and  the 
English  translation,  which  is  some- 
what compressed,  conveys  an  indif- 
ferent impression  of  the  original. 
The  other  is  the  '  Diary  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Gouverneur  Morris,' 
some  parts  of  which  had  been  used 
before  in  the  history  of  Jared 
Sparks,  but  which  are  now  edited 
and  reproduced  in  a  complete  form 
by  Morris's  granddaughter.  Com- 
paring the  one  narrative  with  the 
other,  we  are  struck  by  their  gene- 
ral agreement  on  matters  of  essen- 
tial importance.  Certainly  it 
would  be  difficult  to  single  out 
two  contemporary  witnesses  of 
greater  credibility  or  with  better 
means  for  obtaining  exact  infor- 
mation. Both  were  much  in  Paris 
through  the  revolutionary  period  ; 
Morris,  indeed,  hardly  quitted  it, 
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Both  were  foreigners,  and  conse- 
quently should  have  been  com- 
paratively impartial,  for  although 
Madame  de  Stael  became  thor- 
oughly French  in  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies, she  was  Swiss  by  birth, 
and  always  prided  herself  on  being 
a  Catholic -minded  citizen  of  the 
world. 

The    gifted    and    accomplished 
daughter    of    Necker    had     been 
brought    up    from    her     girlhood 
among  French  statesmen.    Marry- 
ing the  man  who  became  Swedish 
Minister,  she  was  sheltered  under 
the  flag  of  the  sympathetic  Scan- 
dinavian Power,  which  had  been 
the  first  to  recognise  the  Revolu- 
tionary Republic.      For  long  she 
was  the  regular  purveyor  of  intel- 
ligence for  King  Gustavus.     She 
used,  and   may  be   said   to   have 
generously  abused,  her  diplomatic 
privileges  to   protect   the   friends 
who  were  proscribed  in  the  Terror. 
She  voluntarily  shared  her  father's 
exiles,  and  more  than  once  she  was 
forced  to  fly  herself;  but  Paris  was 
still   a   loadstone  with    perpetual 
attractions  for  her,  and  she  would 
always  return  to  the  city  of  her 
predilections  till  Buonaparte  pro- 
nounced the    definite  sentence  of 
expulsion.       Considering   his  con- 
tempt for  political  women,  he  could 
have  paid  her  no  greater  compli- 
ment.   It  was  a  recognition  of  the 
political  consequence  she  had  as- 
serted   at    no    little    risk,    by  her 
talents,  her  social  gifts,  and  her 
indifference  to  the  dangers  which 
might  have  shaken  firm  masculine 
nerves.     Since  she  had  done  the 
honours    of     her    father's     house 
during  the  illnesses  of  her  invalid 
mother,  she  had  been  reigning  as 
one  of  the  recognised  queens   of 
the  salons.     When  the  aristocracy 
had    closed   the    hotels,    and    her 
rivals    had    sought    a    refuge    at 
Coblenz  or  in    London,   she    still 
had  her  regular  receptions  at  the 
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Embassy,  and  reigned  in  solitary 
state.     She  drew  around  her  poli- 
ticians of  every  party  and  of  all 
shades   of   opinion,    short   of   the 
most  extreme.    Narbonne,  Talley- 
rand,   and    many   other    men    of 
somewhat  less  conspicuous  mark, 
were    her    familiar    friends,    and 
made  her  their  confidante,  so  far 
as   they  confided   secrets   to    any 
one.     Abused  and  assailed  by  the 
Royalist   satirists   for   her   exces- 
sive Liberalism,  denounced  by  the 
orators  of  the  clubs  and  the  Left  of 
the  Assembly  for  her  reactionary 
opinons  and  associates,  courted  by 
the  leaders  of  what  would  now  be 
called  the  Right  and  the  Left  Cen- 
tres, she  was  enthroned  in  a  sort  of 
political  confessional,  and  revelled 
in  the  luxuries  of  political  gossip. 
Morris,  though  a  man  and  of  a 
very  different  type,  was  in  a  some- 
what similar  position.     He  was  a 
neutral,  who  mixed  in  the  most  in- 
fluential society,  and  who  had  made 
politics    his    passion.       Strangely 
enough   he   landed    at    Havre   in 
January    1789,   on    the    very  eve 
of    the  impending  troubles.      He 
brought  with  him  the  best  intro- 
ductions   from    Washington    and 
other   friends ;    he   had    been   on 
friendly  terms  with  most   of   the 
distinguished  Frenchmen  who  had 
helped   his    countrymen    to    their 
independence ;   and,  moreover,  he 
had  come  to  Paris  at  a  time  when 
Lafayette  the  Liberator  was   the 
idol  of   the   populace,   and   when 
the  mere  fact  of  being  an  American 
citizen  was  a  recommendation.    He 
made  the   most  of   his  many  ad- 
vantages, and  he  must  have  been 
a  remarkable  man.     He  had  come 
to  Paris  on  commercial  business, 
although  subsequently,  for  a  short 
time,  he  was  American  Minister. 
He  had  always  a  keen  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  and  he  never  missed 
an  occasion,  at  the  tables  of  men 
in  power,  of  turning  the  conversa- 
3N 
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tion  to  the  contracts  and  conces- 
sions for  which  he  was  in  treaty : 
he  cleverly  laboured  to  reconcile 
the  vital  interests  of  France  with 
the  legitimate  profits  he  expected 
from  his  various  speculations  ;  and 
while  his  French  acquaintances 
were  being  ruined,  exiled,  or 
guillotined,  he  contrived  to  amass 
a  handsome  fortune.  But  keen 
as  he  was  in  looking  after  the 
dollars,  and  though  his  shrewd  en- 
tertainers must  often  have  seen 
through  him  and  smiled,  he  became 
as  much  of  a  personality  in  his  way 
as  Madame  de  Stae'l.  His  opinion 
carried  great  weight ;  it  was  asked 
and  given  in  the  highest  quarters, 
and  he  was  consulted  in  the  most 
critical  emergencies  by  the  men 
at  the  helm  of  the  State.  After 
Montmorin  and  the  other  minis- 
ters came  to  know  and  appreciate 
him,  he  was  never  kept  dancing 
attendance  in  their  antechambers. 
He  was  button-holed  after  official 
dinners,  and  drawn  aside  for  quiet 
and  confidential  conversation.  He 
even  drew  up  memorials  at  the 
personal  request  of  the  king,  con- 
taining detailed  programmes  of 
constitutions  which  might  possibly 
be  promulgated  by  way  of  com- 
promise. He  had  always  the  cour- 
age of  his  opinions,  and,  in  his 
frank  expression  of  them,  he 
showed  sterling  independence  of 
character.  If  we  may  trust  his 
own  reports  of  his  outspoken  ex- 
postulations with  Lafayette — as 
we  believe  we  may — when  Lafay- 
ette's constitutional  sensitiveness 
must  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
apprehension  of  a  fall,  the  provi- 
sional dictator,  with  all  his  faults, 
must  have  been  the  most  good- 
natured  of  men. 

Morris  had  his  weaknesses  also, 
though  they  helped  him  rather 
than  otherwise.  A  good-looking 
man,  he  had  an  ungraceful  gait, 
for  one  leg  had  been  amputated 


after  a  carriage  accident,  and  he 
stumped  about  on  a  stout  piece  of 
hickory.  But  he  was  unremitting 
in  his  attentions  to  the  fair  sex, 
at  a  time  when  the  influence  of 
the  sex  was  great.  He  believed 
that  he  might  have  boasted  any 
number  of  bonnes  fortunes,  had  he 
been  less  considerate  of  the  lovers 
and  husbands  who  were  his  friends; 
and  he  was  proud  of  the  facility 
with  which  he  could  turn  his  com- 
pliments in  the  shape  of  indif- 
ferent verses.  The  compliments, 
the  verses,  and  the  hommage  which 
he  punctiliously  paid,  assured  him 
the  entree  of  sundry  boudoirs,  and 
strengthened  his  platonic  liaisons 
with  beauties  of  the  first  fashion. 
When  politics  were  of  vital  in- 
terest to  everybody,  these  infor- 
mal gatherings  of  two  or  three 
intimates  were  so  many  exchanges 
of  news,  where  secrets  were  re- 
vealed and  rumours  were  discuss- 
ed. The  well-informed  American 
gave  at  least  as  much  as  he  got  \ 
but  it  is  significant  of  the  manners 
of  the  time,  and  of  that  ascend- 
"ancy  of  feminine  influence,  that 
nowhere  did  he  pick  up  informa- 
tion of  more  importance  than  in 
the  boudoirs  and  the  bedrooms 
he  was  wont  to  frequent.  Ladies 
received  before  they  rose,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  without  pro- 
voking a  shadow  of  scandal  from 
the  most  censorious.  But  Morris, 
although  in  his  character  of  man 
of  the  world  he  soon  accustomed 
himself  to  the  licence  of  Con- 
tinental manners,  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  an  incident  which 
happened  soon  after  his  arrival. 
We  mention  it  here,  because  it 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  moral 
causes,  and  the  looseness  of  lives, 
which  had  been  working  steadily, 
though  insensibly,  towards  the 
Revolution.  A  Pare  aux  Cerfs 
could  only  have  been  possible  in 
a  country  where  such  an  incident 
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could  appear  nothing  unusual. 
The  beautiful  Comtesse  de  Fla- 
hault  had  made  an  appointment 
with  him,  and  he  found  her  in  the 
bath.  It  is  true  that  appearances, 
if  not  decency,  had  been  preserved 
by  milk  having  been  mixed  with 
the  water  to  make  it  opaque. 
"  She  tells  me  it  is  usual  to  re- 
ceive in  the  bath."  He  may  well 
remark  elsewhere,  and  before  the 
freshness  of  his  Transatlantic  in- 
nocence had  been  rubbed  off, — 
"Everybody  agrees  that  there  is 
an  utter  prostration  of  morals — 
but  this  general  position  can  never 
convey  to  the  American  mind  the 
degree  of  depravity.  It  is  not  by 
any  figure  of  rhetoric  or  force  of 
language  that  the  idea  can  be  com- 
municated. An  hundred  anec- 
dotes and  an  hundred  thousand 
examples  are  required  to  convey 
the  rottenness  of  every  member." 
Nor  was  the  honesty  better  than 
the  morality.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
— "There  is  one  fatal  principle 
which  pervades  all  ranks.  It  is 
a  perfect  indifference  to  the  viola- 
tion of  all  engagements.  .  .  .  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  no 
religion  but  their  priests,  no  law 
but  their  superiors,  no  morals 
but  their  interest.  These  are  the 
creatures  who,  led  by  drunken 
curates,  are  now  in  the  highroad 
(I  la  Liberte,  and  the  first  use  they 
make  of  it  is  to  form  insurrections 
everywhere."  Mr  Morris  had  very 
considerable  prophetical  gifts,  and 
we  are  the  less  surprised  at  his 
having  been  so  generally  consulted, 
when  we  find  how  often  his  sharp 
political  intelligence  has  cast  with 
accuracy  the  horoscope  of  the 
future.  Here,  he  says — and  he 
had  only  been  in  France  for  three 
months — that,  considering  the  ma- 
terials from  which  the  great  edifice 
of  freedom  must  be  constructed, 
he  fears  it  will  fall  and  crush  the 
builders. 


We  are  told  that  two  of  a  trade 
can  never  agree,  and  Morris  would 
seem  to  have  intuitively  foreseen 
the  day  when  he  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  as  historical  portrait-painters 
and  anecdote-mongers,  would  be 
brought  in  casual  juxtaposition  by 
an  accident  of  the  modern  book- 
trade.  At  least  he  was  one  of  the 
very  few  men  whawas  not  favour- 
ably impressed  by  the  lady  at  first 
sight.  The  Marechal  de  Castries 
had  taken  him  to  dine  with  the 
Neckers,  when  the  ex-banker  of 
Geneva  was  Premier  of  France. 
"  In  the  salon  we  find  Madame  de 
Stael.  She  seems  to  be  a  woman  of 
sense,  and  somewhat  masculine  in 
her  character,  but  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  chambermaid. 
A  little  before  dinner  M.  Necker 
enters.  He  has  the  look  and 
manner  of  the  counting-house, 
and  being  dressed  in  embroidered 
velvet,  he  contrasts  strongly  with 
his  habiliments.  His  bow,  his 
address,  &c.,  say, '  I  am  the  man! '  " 
Count  Guibert,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  quoted  by  Lady  Blenner- 
hassett,  paints,  on  the  occasion  of 
Madame  de  Necker's  marriage,  a 
very  different  and  extremely  at- 
tractive portrait.  He  speaks  of 
her  great  black  eyes,  sparkling 
with  the  fires  of  genius;  of  hair 
with  the  gloss  of  ebony  falling 
over  her  shoulders  in  rich  profu- 
sion. And  Sainte-Beuve  declared, 
judging  from  a  veritable  picture 
painted  in  her  youth,  that  the 
somewhat  high-flown  description 
of  Guibert  was  fully  justified.  It 
is  certain  she  had  won  the  heart  of 
the  brilliant  Narbonne,  and  she 
held  him  under  her  spells  till  they 
were  parted  by  his  exile.  To  her 
devoted  affection,  by  the  way,  Nar- 
bonne  owed  his  life,  when  she  hid 
him  in  her  husband's  embassy  from 
the  fury  of  the  September  mob. 
Lady  Blennerhassett  touches  on 
their  relations  delicately,  though 
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giving  Madame  de  Stael's  candid 
confession  that  Narbonne  was  the 
only  man  she  had  ever  loved. 
Morris,  who  had  every  means  of 
learning  the  truth,  does  not  beat 
about  the  bush  at  all,  but  bluntly 
avers  that  Narbonne  was  her  lover. 
Though,  indeed,  a  lady  who  had 
but  a  single  lover  in  those  days 
might  well  have  taken  credit  for 
her  character  and  her  constancy; 
and  the  mystery  —  scandalous  at 
the  best,  and  infamous  at  the 
worst — which  enveloped  the  birth 
of  Narbonne  himself,  illustrated 
the  morality  of  the  preceding  gen- 
eration. We  have  already  quoted 
Morris  on  the  morals  of  the  French. 
Here  is  another  passage;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
by  no  means  intolerant  of  vice, 
and  little  addicted  to  the  use  of 
strong  language :  "  Paris  is  per- 
haps as  wicked  a  spot  as  exists. 
Incest,  murder,  bestiality,  fraud, 
rapine,  oppression,  baseness,  cruel- 
ty ;  and  yet  this  is  the  city  which 
has  stepped  forward  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty.  The  pressure  of 
incumbent  despotism  removed, 
every  bad  passion  exerts  its  peculiar 
energy."  That  was  written  apropos 
to  the  murder  of  an  innocent  baker, 
when  the  mob,  who  had  been  howl- 
ing for  bread,  with  a  brutal  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  brought  the  head 
on  a  pike  to  his  unfortunate  wife, 
who  died  of  horror  at  the  shock. 
Such  were  the  people — half  tigers, 
half  monkeys,  as  their  own  sarcas- 
tic countryman  described  them — 
who,  suddenly  broken  loose  from 
all  control,  had  virtually  become 
the  Government  of  unfortunate 
France. 

The  food  question,  as  we  have 
said,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all.  The 
troops  were  told  off  to  guard  the 
trains  of  carts  and  waggons  which 
carried  corn  and  flour  into  the 
capital ;  there  was  something  like 
a  threatening  of  civil  war  when 


hungry  Rouen  stopped  supplies 
intended  for  Paris;  and  Morris 
regards  it  as  one  of  the  most 
sinister  signs  of  the  times  when 
pork  was  quoted  at  16  sous  the 
pound.  To  be  sure,  he  was  look- 
ing out  for  a  contract  for  importa- 
tions from  America.  Yet  in  those 
days  of  dearth,  when  the  children 
were  dying  of  sheer  exhaustion,  the 
people  must  be  amused,  and  kept, 
if  possible,  in  good-humour.  Even 
in  1791  and  1792  the  public  misery 
was  mocked  by  brilliant  illumi- 
nations of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
gardens ;  nor  does  it  ever  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  wretches  who 
came  to  stare,  that  it  was  a  scan- 
dalous waste  of  the  public  money. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  there 
was  nothing  to  illuminate  for ; 
things  were  going  steadily  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  recklessness 
and  callousness  that  are  born  of 
despair  in  times  of  great  and 
general  calamity,  have  often  been 
remarked.  We  know  how  Boc- 
caccio has  painted  society  during 
the  plague  of  Florence,  and  similar 
scenes  of  dissipation  occurred  when 
London  was  being  depopulated  by 
the  great  pestilence.  As  many  of 
the  light-hearted  French  as  had 
still  money  to  squander,  disported 
themselves  on  the  burning  volcano, 
when  it  was  already  enveloping 
them  in  smoke  and  flame.  Morris 
tells  how  in  1790  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  was  more  frequented 
than  ever  by  lovers,  duellists,  and 
idlers  of  all  descriptions.  The 
haunts  of  vice  and  infamy  in  the 
Palais  Royal  never  drove  a  more 
roaring  trade,  though  now  and  then 
their  patrons  might  be  drawn  away 
to  listen  to  the  ferocious  oratory 
of  the  demagogues  who  were 
shrieking  for  blood  in  the  gardens. 
The  very  murderers  themselves 
took  life  pleasantly  and  easily, 
when  refreshing  themselves  in  the 
intervals  of  their  labours.  When 
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Madame  de  Stael  at  last  sought 
safety  in  flight,  during  the  Sep- 
tember massacres,  Lady  Blenner- 
hassett  describes  the  scenes  that 
met  her  eyes,  as  she  was  driven 
as  a  prisoner  through  the  streets  : 

"  People  refreshed  themselves  in  the 
wine-shops  and  coffee-houses  as  care- 
lessly as  if  nothing  unusual  were  going 
on.  Songs  broke  through  the  dark- 
ness ;  dancing  and  eating  went  on, 
while  dreadful  forms,  uttering  curses 
in  their  drunken  sleep,  lay  with  their 
weapons  across  the  doors  or  on  the 
curbstone,  covered  with  the  sanguin- 
ary traces  of  their  day's  work  ;  and 
columns  of  smoke,  rising  from  the 
Tuileries,  suggested  the  dangers  of 
fire  which  the  plundered  palace  had 
narrowly  escaped." 

Morris  kept  his  diaries  most 
carefully,  so  that  his  compara- 
tive silence  as  to  the  deeds  of 
horror  that  wiere  daily  being  en- 
acted around  him  is  ominously 
significant.  It  shows  how  easily 
good -hearted  men  may  become 
familiarised  to  matters  of  every- 
day recurrence,  however  revolting 
they  may  be.  He  seldom  cares  to 
note  the  execution  of  any  single 
sentence  by  the  blood-tribunals, 
however  illustrious  or  notorious 
the  victim.  He  only  makes  ex- 
ceptions in  the  cases  of  the  king 
and  queen,  or  occasionally  of 
some  one  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  intimacy.  But  he  does  think 
it  worth  while  to  describe  the 
massacres  of  September,  when 
most  of  his  French  friends  were 
naturally  in  mortal  terror,  and  his 
own  residence  had  been  searched 
for  arms  by  an  uproarious  band, 
supremely  indifferent  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  legation  : — 

"  This  morning  (Sept.  2d)  I  go  out 
on  business.  Madame  de  Flahault 
takes  the  same  opportunity  to  visit 
her  friends.  On  our  return  we  hear, 
or  rather  see,  a  proclamation.  She 
inquires  into  it,  and  learns  that  the 
enemy  are  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  which 


cannot  be  true.  She  is  taken  ill, 
being  affected  by  the  fate  of  her 
friends.  I  observe  that  this  procla- 
mation produces  terror  and  despair 
among  the  people.  This  afternoon 
they  commence  the  murder  of  priests 
who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  Cannes. 
They  then  go  to  the  Abbaye  and 
murder  the  prisoners  there.  This  is 
horrible. 

"The  murdering  continues  all  day 
(Sept.  3d).  I  am  told  that  there  are 
about  800  men  concerned  in  it.  The 
Minister  of  Parma  and  Ambassadress 
of  Sweden  have  been  stopped  as  they 
were  going  away." 

"And  still  (Sept.  4th)  the  mur- 
ders continue."  Writing  to  Mr 
Jefferson  on  Sept.  10th,  he  says, 
"We  have  had  one  week  of  un- 
checked murders,  in  which  some 
thousands  have  perished  in  this 
city."  He  merely  spares  a  line  to 
the  memory  of  M.  de  Montmorin, 
with  whom  he  had  been  latterly 
in  constant  and  confidential  rela- 
tions, mentioning  that  he  had 
been  murdered  in  the  Abbaye  with 
the  rest.  He  must  have  been 
gradually  becoming  familiarised 
with  horrors,  till  familiarity  bred 
something  akin  to  indifference. 

Both  Morris  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  while  keenly  interested 
spectators  of  the  political  aspects 
of  an  unparalleled  movement,  for 
long  had  believed  themselves  com- 
paratively safe.  Morris,  as  an 
American  citizen,  and  afterwards 
as  the  American  Minister,  was  a 
persona  grata  to  all  parties.  When 
the  mob  stopped  his  carriage  in 
the  streets,  he  showed  his  wooden 
leg  as  a  certificate  of  identity,  and 
was  sent  on  his  way  with  cheers 
for  the  Transatlantic  Republic. 
The  daughter  of  Necker  had  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  crowds,  of 
whom  the  liberal  distributor  of 
grain  and  the  advocate  of  reforms 
had  once  been  the  idol ;  and  though 
the  wife  of  the  Swedish  Minister 
might  be  fiercely  denounced  from 
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the  tribune,  it  was  scarcely  likely 
that  anything  worse  than  expulsion 
could  happen  to  her.  Yet  both 
showed  considerable  courage  and 
nerve,  for  they  must  have  been 
aware  that,  had  the  people  and  the 
agitators  known  all,  the  sanctity 
surrounding  ambassadors  might 
scarcely  have  saved  them.  Morris, 
Republican  as  he  was,  and  because 
he  was  a  Repubican,  was  disgusted 
and  scandalised  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolution,  and  laboured  hard 
to  reconcile  the  king  with  the 
nation  by  establishing  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  Indeed, 
when  the  Revolution  had  barely 
broken  out,  he  had  been  too  aris- 
tocratic in  his  ideas  for  many  of 
the  aristocrats.  Madame  de  Stael, 
after  trimming  and  hesitating  be- 
tween her  fond  dreams  of  a  free 
Republic  and  the  terrible  realities, 
was  swayed  by  her  generous  sym- 
pathies in  favour  of  the  falling 
dynasty.  Both  she  and  Morris 
would  have  gladly  propped  the 
throne ;  and  when  they  saw  that 
the  throne  was  hopelessly  under- 
mined, they  heroically  risked  com- 
promising themselves  to  save  the 
king  and  his  family.  Nothing  in 
history  is  more  dramatically  excit- 
ing than  the  successive  chances  of 
escape  offered  to  the  vacillating 
and  ill-advised  monarch,  which 
were  obstinately  and  perversely  re- 
jected, as  if  he  had  been  judicially 
blinded.  The  succession  of  acci- 
dents which  baffled  him  in  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  when  he  had 
actually  got  his  foot  on  the  thresh- 
old of  his  prison,  was  only  the 
climax  of  a  long  series  of  mistakes 
and  mischances.  Morris  had  a 
project  for  the  king's  rescue,  which 
is  not  disclosed  in  his  papers,  and 
he  suggested  a  plausible  scheme 
for  at  least  sending  away  the 
dauphin  to  travel  under  the  charge 
of  tutors  and  governors.  At  the 
time  the  proposal  was  made,  it 


appears  to  have  been  practicable. 
Had  the  direct  heir  to  the  crown 
been  then  placed  in  safety  under 
the  guardianship  of  armed  Europe, 
events  might  have  taken  a  very 
different  course.  We  know  exactly 
what  Madame  de  Stael's  plan  was  ; 
it  was  deliberately  matured,  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded. 
In  the  June  of  1791,  she  wrote 
to  Malouet :  "  The  king  and  the 
queen  are  lost.  I  offer  myself  to 
save  them.  Yes;  I,  whom  they 
regard  as  their  enemy,  will  set  my 
life  on  the  chance,  though  on  the 
other  hand  I  confidently  hope  to 
place  the  royal  family  in  safety 
without  sacrificing  either  them  or 
myself."  Her  scheme  was  this : 
she  was  to  buy  a  marine  residence 
which  was  for  sale  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dieppe.  She  was  to 
travel  backwards  and  forwards 
once  or  twice,  taking  her  son  with 
her,  and  accompanied  by  a  man 
and  a  maid,  who  closely  resembled 
the  king  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
After  one  or  two  journeys,  the 
substitution  of  the  royal  family  for 
their  representatives  would  have 
been  comparatively  safe.  Malouet 
approved,  and  hastened  to  speak 
to  La  Porte,  the  superintendent  of 
the  royal  civil  list.  La  Porte  like- 
wise assented,  but  soon  came  back 
in  sad  vexation  to  announce  that 
the  king  and  queen  would  not 
accept  the  proposal.  Their  reasons 
strangely  illustrate  the  illusions 
which  lured  them  on  to  remain, 
while  escape  became  daily  more 
difficult.  The  Court  had  been 
treating  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  had  persuaded  them 
for  large  sums  of  money  to  promise 
to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Antoine. 

In  fact,  until  things  had  gone 
too  far,  the  Court  relied  upon  brib- 
ery and  corruption,  although  they 
should  have  known  that  the  ordi- 
nary chiefs  of  the  factions  had  no 
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power  to  sell  anything  that  was 
worth  the  buying.  They  were 
only  masters  of  the  populace  so 
long  as  they  were  the  slaves  of  its 
will  and  the  panders  to  its  pas- 
sions. Mirabeau  at  one  time  was 
well  worth  buying,  no  doubt :  he 
might  have  done  much  at  the  be- 
ginning had  he  been  given  a  free 
hand ;  but  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  revolutionary  Ahithophel  were 
scoffed  at  by  short-sighted  courtiers, 
and  before  he  died  he  was  already 
discredited.  Danton  undoubted- 
ly took  money  subsequently;  but 
if  he  had  the  power,  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  had  the  desire  to  help ;  for 
no  one  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
was  more  grimly  in  earnest  or  had 
a  more  rooted  antipathy  to  monar- 
chical institutions.  It  is  true  he 
had  occasional  moments  of  com- 
punction, and  would  willingly  have 
spared  the  life  of  the  king,  could 
he  have  done  so  with  safety  to 
himself.  But  his  real  mind  was 
disclosed  in  his  memorable  answer 
to  Segur,  who  had  boldly  reproached 
him  with  having  been  the  author 
of  the  September  massacres,  when 
the  prisoners  were  in  his  charge  as 
Minister  of  Justice.  "  You  for- 
get," was  his  reply,  "whom  you 
are  addressing.  You  forget  that 
we  are  the  canaille,  sprung  from 
the  gutter,  that  we  should  be  driven 
back  to  it  if  your  ideas  were  ever 
realised,  and  that  we  can  only 
reign  by  force  of  terror."  Others 
of  the  Jacobins  were  more  or  less 
freely  bribed — men  who  could  do 
nothing,  and  who  never  meant  to 
do  anything.  The  folly  of  the 
courtiers  is  almost  beyond  belief, 
when  they  gave  credit  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  self-confessed  traitors, 
whose  conduct  and  promises  were 
in  glaring  contradiction.  In  fact, 
in  that  atmosphere  of  universal 
intrigue  and  venality,  we  cannot 
withhold  a  certain  measure  of  ad- 
miration for  Robespierre,  though  he 


may  have  been  kept  straight  by  his 
constitution  rather  than  his  con- 
science. The  bilious  and  blood- 
thirsty little  dictator,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies, seems  to  have  merited  the 
epithet  of  the  incorruptible  :  he 
coldly  signed  his  promiscuous 
death  -  sentences  without  fear  or 
favour ;  and  he  led  an  ascetic  and 
irreproachable  life,  when  his  con- 
freres of  the  blood-tribunals  were 
revelling  in  sensuality. 

The  way  for  Napoleon's  dictator- 
ship was  prepared  by  the  faults, 
foibles,  and  failures  of  all  his  fore- 
runners, who  are  portrayed  in 
these  volumes.  A  succession  of 
prominent  men  missed  the  oppor- 
tunities, more  or  less  magnificent, 
which  were  offered  them  in  the 
swift  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune.  Necker  was  a  thorough- 
ly honest  man ;  he  was  a  capable 
financier;  he  had  advanced  ideas 
and  strong  popular  sympathies, 
and  for  a  time  he  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  With  his  sound  prac- 
tical common-sense  he  reminds  us 
often  of  Mr  W.  H.  Smith  ;  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  com- 
petent statesman,  and  in  quieter 
times  might  have  been  eminently 
successful.  But  he  had  nothing 
about  him  of  the  man  of  the  world ; 
he  had  neither  tact  nor  versatility ; 
he  had  none  of  the  arts  of  concilia- 
tion, and  was  too  stiff  and  formal 
to  unbend.  He  had  to  contend 
with  tremendous,  if  not  insuper- 
able difficulties,  in  the  shape  of  an 
exhausted  treasury,  overwhelming 
national  obligations,  a  starving 
people  suddenly  enlightened  as  to 
their  wrongs,  and  an  army  as  de- 
fenders of  order  that  he  himself  had 
pronounced  unreliable.  His  mem- 
orable interview  with  the  brilliant 
Mirabeau  is  sufficient  to  explain 
his  political  collapse.  Lady  Blen- 
nerhassett  tells  the  story  pictur- 
esquely. He  had  been  by  no  means 
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blind  to  the  weather-warnings,  but 
he  failed  to  read  them  rightly  and 
be  guided  by  them  before  it  was 
too  late.  Malouet,  who  seems  to 
have  been  always  wide  awake,  had 
put  strong  pressure  on  Montmorin 
and  Necker  to  try  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  formidable  tribune.  "They 
hated  Mirabeau,  but  as  yet  they 
did  not  fear  him."  Malouet  was 
eloquently  persuasive ;  Necker  said 
nothing,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ceiling,  "which  with  him 
was  a  special  sign  of  indecision." 
However,  he  yielded  so  far  as  to 
assent  to  a  meeting. 

"Mirabeau  came  to  it  unfortun- 
ately without  Malouet,  and  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  stiff,  re- 
served man,  who  addressed  him  in  the 
coldest  tone.  'M.  Malouet  tells  me, 
sir,  that  you  have  certain  proposals  to 
make.  What  may  they  be  ? '  At  this 
address,  Mirabeau  stepped  back,  took 
the  measure  of  the  man  who  had  so 
addressed  him  with  a  look  of  con- 
tempt, and  answered  :  '  My  proposi- 
tion is  this,  to  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning.'" 

And  away  he  went.  Yet  at  that 
time  the  fate  of  the  dynasty  and 
the  future  of  France  was  being 
decided  in  the  stormy  debates  of 
the  States-General ;  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  with  all  her  admiration 
for  her  father,  admits  that  he  had 
none  of  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Mirabeau,  and  was  no  match  for 
him  in  debate.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  actuated  by  jealousy, 
and  indeed  his  noblest  feature  was 
his  disinterestedness.  Stupidly 
rather  than  wantonly,  he  threw 
away  the  chance  of  securing  himself 
the  support  of  an  invaluable  ally. 

Of  Mirabeau  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written  that  there  is 
little  new  to  be  added  on  the 
subject.  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
was  present  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  States-General,  was  fasci- 
nated by  his  leonine  bearing,  his 


broad  shoulders  and  shaggy  hair. 
She  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  the 
man.  Yet  his  reception  was  by 
no  means  favourable.  His  vicious 
reputation  had  gone  before  him, 
and  he  was  naturally  detested  by 
his  fellow  -  nobles.  Morris  says 
that  he  was  hissed,  though  not 
loudly.  When  he  died,  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Court  were  generally 
unsuspected.  Lady  Blennerhassett 
says  that  only  three  men  had  been 
taken  into  his  confidence,  and  two 
of  these  were  Narbonne  and  Talley- 
rand. He  well  knew  how  to 
choose  his  confidants,  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  both,  unless  under  ex- 
treme temptation,  could  be  trusted. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  no  reason  to 
love  him,  and  she  shrank  instinc- 
tively before  his  cynical  strength 
of  will.  But  she  shared  the  feel- 
ings and  the  fears  of  those  who 
surrounded  her ;  she  felt  that 
great  possibilities  of  saving  the 
State  had  vanished  with  him  ;  nor 
could  she  refrain  from  the  lan- 
guage of  regretful  eulogy  : — 

"  The  powerful  impression  he  had 
made  on  Madame  de  Stael,  the  strong 
sympathy  he  had  extorted  from  her, 
grew  still  more  intense,  when  the 
curtain  had  dropped  upon  this  life, 
clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  passions 
like  the  snakes  of  the  Laocoon.  Still 
under  the  impression  of  the  loss,  she 
glorified  the  man,  'who  had  been 
strong  enough  to  speak  of  order  with- 
out the  fear  of  despotism,  of  the 
security  of  all  without  fostering  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  thinking  of 
exceptions  in  the  interest  of  the  few.' 
The  great  oak  was  fallen  ;  and  now 
nothing  could  be  said  of  what  was  to 
come." 

Morris,  who  had  no  personal 
reasons  to  fear  him,  liked  him  as 
little,  and  judged  him  even  less 
favourably.  He  had  said,  apropos 
to  a  motion  on  the  national  credit, 
"  This  man  will  always  be  power- 
ful in  opposition,  but  never  great 
in  administration.  His  under- 
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standing  is,  I  believe,  impaired  by 
the  perversion  of  his  heart."  He 
went  with  all  the  world  to  look 
on  at  the  funeral. 

"  It  has  been  an  imposing  spectacle. 
It  is  a  vast  tribute  paid  to  superior 
talents,  but  no  great  incitement  to 
virtuous  deeds.  Vices,  both  degrad- 
ing and  detestable,  marked  this  extra- 
ordinary creature.  Completely  pros- 
titute, he  sacrificed  everything  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment.  Cupidus  alieni, 
prodigus  sui :  venal,  shameless,  and 
yet  pretty  virtuous  when  pushed  by 
a  prevailing  impulse,  but  never  truly 
virtuous,  because  never  under  the 
steady  control  of  reason  or  the  firm 
control  of  principle,  I  have  seen  this 
man,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years, 
hissed,  honoured,  hated,  mourned. 
Enthusiasm  has  just  now  presented 
him  gigantic  :  time  and  reflection  will 
shrink  that  stature." 

Lafayette  was  in  all  respects 
the  reverse  of  Mirabeau,  though 
both  were  for  a  time  almost  su- 
preme by  the  favour  of  the  people. 
Lafayette  had  known  nothing  of  a 
jeunesse  orageuse,  and  was  naturally 
inclined  to  be  the  champion  of 
order ;  while  Mirabeau  had  cyni- 
cally set  respectability  at  defiance 
— had  ruined  himself  almost  be- 
yond redemption — and  deemed  all 
means  were  good  for  his  personal 
ends.  Mirabeau,  as  Morris  said, 
was  grand  even  in  his  vices ; 
whereas  Lafayette,  though  natu- 
rally chivalrous,  was  essentially 
small,  and  raised  to  power  as  the 
creature  of  circumstances.  The 
one  was  resolutely  imperious  of 
will,  and  would  have  insisted  on 
the  control  of  the  Court  that  had 
bought  him  ;  the  other  must  have 
been  plastic  beyond  all  our  previous 
belief,  and  morbidly  susceptible  to 
each  breath  of  the  popular  caprices. 
There  is  nothing  more  curious  in 
the  volumes  of  Morris  than  the 
account  of  those  interviews  of  his 
with  Lafayette,  to  which  we  have 
already  made  allusion.  Lafayette 


unbosoms  himself  in  moments  of 
depression.  He  tells  Morris  that 
he  is  only  anxious  to  step  down 
from  his  high  place,  though  Morris 
does  not  believe  that  for  an  in- 
stant. On  the  other  hand,  Morris 
stretches  the  privileges  of  friend- 
ship to  lecture  Lafayette  on  his 
vacillating  attitudes,  with  a  con- 
tempt he  scarcely  affects  to  con- 
ceal. He  says  : — 

"  I  have  known  my  friend  Lafayette 
now  for  many  years,  and  can  estimate 
at  the  just  value  both  his  words  and 
his  actions.  He  means  ill  to  no  one, 
but  he  has  the  besoin  de  briller.  He 
is  very  much  below  the  business  he 
has  undertaken,  and  if  the  sea  runs 
high,  he  will  be  unable  to  hold  the 
helm." 

We  might  multiply  reports  of 
their  eccentric  interviews.  We 
give  a  single  one  by  way  of  ex- 
ample. In  November  1790, 

"  He  asks  my  opinion  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  give  it  sans  management)  and 
while  I  speak  he  turns  pale.  I  tell 
him  that,  ...  as  to  himself,  his  per- 
sonal situation  is  extremely  delicate  ; 
that  he  nominally  but  not  really  com- 
mands his  troops  ;  that  I  really  can- 
not tell  how  he  is  to  establish  discip- 
line among  them,  but  that  unless  he 
can  accomplish  that  object,  he  must 
be  ruined  sooner  or  later.  .  .  .  He 
says  that  he  is  only  raised  by  circum- 
stances and  events,  so  that  when  they 
cease  he  sinks,  and  the  difficulty 
comes  in  how  to  excite  them.  I  take 
care  not  to  express,  even  by  a  look, 
my  contempt  and  abhorrence,  but 
simply  observe  that  events  will  arise 
just  enough  of  themselves,  if  he  can 
make  a  good  use  of  them,  which  I 
doubt,  because  he  cannot  place  any 
confidence  in  his  troops." 

On  one  occasion,  however,  as 
related  in  Madame  de  StaeTs  Life, 
Lafayette  really  showed  resolution. 
It  is  true  he  was  spurred  to  it  by 
a  double  motive,  for  both  his  as- 
cendancy and  his  life  were  seriously 
threatened.  Morris,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  was  behind  the  scenes, 
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was  puzzled,  with  other  people,  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans's  sudden  de- 
parture for  England,  in  the  autumn 
of  1790,  on  a  mysterious  mission. 
Morris  shrewdly  suspected  the  mis- 
sion to  be  a  mere  pretence,  and,  as 
it  appears,  he  was  quite  right. 
The  General  had  waited  on  the 
Duke  and  said — 

"  Monseigneur,  I  fear  that  the  head 
of  a  personage  of  your  name  will  soon 
fall  on  the  scaffold."  Then,  as  the 
person  so  addressed  turned  pale,  he 
added,  "  You  have  had  the  intention 
of  having  me  assassinated.  You  may 
be  assured  that,  an  hour  after  me,  a 
similar  fate  awaits  yourself."  As  the 
Duke  asserted  his  innocence,  the 
General  answered,  "  That  he  was 
bound  to  accept  his  word  of  honour  ; 
nevertheless  he  had  such  convincing 
evidence  in  his  hands,  that  the  Duke 
must  either  quit  France  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  or  be  brought  before 
a  court  of  justice  ! " 

The  Duke  prudently  elected  to 
go,  and  petitioned  the  king  to  find 
him  a  pretext,  and  probably  La- 
fayette recollected  that  at  one  time 
there  had  been  a  serious  idea  of 
making  Monseigneur  Lieutenant- 
Gen  eral  of  the  kingdom. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  both 
books  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who 
was  saved  through  the  Terror  by  his 
unfailing  tact,  by  the  zeal  of  his  de- 
voted feminine  friends,  and  by  the 
prudence  which  kept  him  back  from 
urging  his  pretensions  to  place, — 
for  his  capacity  was  soon  recognised 
by  the  cabinet-makers  and  wire- 
pulers  who  were  casting  about  for 
"  Saviours  of  Society."  He  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  innermost  circle 
at  the  Swedish  Embassy ;  he  was 
in  constant  and  cordial  relations 
with  Morris.  Rivarol  had  pre- 
dicted that  he  might  be  anything 
he  pleased,  and  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly,  on  the 
14th  July,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  draw  up  the 
constitution.  But  like  all  men  of 


fine  susceptibilities,  he  was  nerv- 
ous ;  and  with  all  his  tact,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1791,  he  was  already  in  mor- 
tal apprehension,  though  he  had 
better  cause  for  alarm  afterwards. 
Morris  writes  : — 

"Go  to  the  Louvre  ;  see  Madame 
de  Flahault.  She  is  ill  in  bed  ;  play 
sixpenny  whist  with  her.  The  Bishop 
of  Autun  is  horribly  frightened  for  his 
life.  When  she  got  home  last  night  she 
found  in  a  blank  envelope  a  will  of  the 
Bishop  making  her  his  heir.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  things  he  had  dropped 
in  conversation,  she  concluded  he  had 
determined  to  destroy  himself,  and 
therefore  spent  the  night  in  great 
agitation  and  tears.  M.  de  Saint  Foi, 
whom  she  roused  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  could  not  find  the  Bishop, 
he  having  slept  near  the  church  in 
which  he  was  to  consecrate  two  Bishops 
newly  elected.  At  length  it  turns  out 
that,  pursuant  to  repeated  threats,  he 
feared  that  the  clergy  would  cause  him 
this  day  to  be  destroyed,  and  had 
ordered  the  letter  not  to  be  delivered 
till  the  evening,  meaning  to  take  it 
back  if  he  lived  through  the  day." 

It  shows  the  high  opinion  Morris 
had  formed  of  his  talents,  that  on 
the  day  of  Mirabeau's  death,  there 
is  this  entry  in  the  diary  : — 

"  I  tell  the  Bishop  of  Autun  that  he 
should  step  into  the  vacancy  he  has 
made,  and  to  that  effect  preach  the 
funeral  sermon,  in  which  he  should 
make  a  summary  of  his  life,  and  dwell 
particularly  on  the  last  weeks  in  which 
he  laboured  to  establish  order ;  then 
dwell  on  the  necessity  of  order,  and 
introduce  properly  the  king." 

Talleyrand  did  not  care  to  bid  for 
the  perilous  pre-eminence,  nor  did 
he  put  himself  forward  to  preach 
the  funeral  discourse.  But  he  did 
administer  the  last  sacraments  to 
the  dying  Mirabeau,  and  we  know 
nothing  in  history  more  ludicrously 
shocking  than  that  blasphemous 
profanation  of  the  holy  rites.  It  is 
interesting,  throughout  Madame  de 
StaeTs  Life,  to  trace  Talleyrand 
treading  dexterously  among  naked 
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sword-blades — making  friends  with 
all  parties  in  turn, — with  Feuil- 
lants  and  Constitutionalists — Gi- 
rondins  and  even  Jacobins. 

Narbonne,  like  Talleyrand,  had 
saved  his  head  by  flight,  shortly 
before  the  September  massacres. 
Bollman,  the  Hanoverian,  had 
given  shelter  to  Narbonne  the  night 
before  both  started  for  England, 
passing  the  guards  at  the  city  gates 
in  the  character  of  Englishmen. 
Bollman  cleverly  sketches  and 
contrasts  Narbonne  and  Talleyrand 
in  his  correspondence  with  Yarn- 
hagen  von  Ense  : — 

"Narbonne  is  rather  tall,  strong, 
and  stout  in  build,  but  there  is  some- 
thing attractive,  noble,  and  superior 
about  him.  His  wit  and  the  wealth 
of  his  ideas  are  inexhaustible.  He  is 
full  of  every  social  virtue.  He  in- 
spires courage  in  the  most  despon- 
dent. He  never  ceases  to  charm,  and 
when  he  chooses  he  can  fascinate  an 
individual  or  a  whole  society  alike. 
There  is  only  one  man  in  France  who 
comes  up  to  him  in  this  respect,  and 
who,  in  my  opinion,  far  outstrips  him, 
and  that  is  his  friend  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, formerly  Bishop  of  Autuii. 
Narbonne  labours  to  please,  and  be- 
trays his  wish  to  do  so.  Talleyrand 
makes  no  effort,  and  he  is  always  calm, 
dispassionate,  and  at  his  ease.  Nar- 
bonne is  more  brilliant ;  Talleyrand 
is  more  refined,  pleasing,  and  neat  in 
conversation.  Narbonne  does  not 
by  any  means  suit  every  one  ;  the 
very  fastidious  do  not  care  for  him. 
He  has  no  power  over  them.  Talley- 
rand, without  being  less  morally  cor- 
rupt than  Narbonne,  can  move  even 
those  who  despise  him  to  tears." 

Madame  de  Stae'l,  compromised, 
suspected,  detested,  and  continu- 
ally denounced,  having  sheltered 
certain  of  her  friends  in  the  Em- 
bassy, having  successfully  begged 
the  lives  of  others  from  Manuel, 
then  a  member  of  the  Commune, 
had  nevertheless  lingered  on  in 
Paris,  till  her  life,  or  at  least  her 
liberty,  seemed  in  extreme  danger. 


She  had  decided  at  last  to  leave,  as 
it  chanced,  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  2d  September.  Her  friends 
implored  her  to  delay  her  depart- 
ure, and  not  to  start  in  a  moment 
of  such  intense  excitement.  It 
was  characteristic  of  her  high 
courage  and  generosity  that  she 
declined  to  comply.  She  had 
made  an  appointment  to  pick  up 
upon  the  road  another  of  the  ref- 
ugees, the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu, 
and  to  take  him  with  her  to  Swit- 
zerland, disguised  as  her  servant. 
She  would  not  throw  him  over, 
and  so  her  preparations  went  for- 
ward. She  had  determined  to 
take  her  departure  as  befitted  her 
rank,  and  got  into  her  lumbering 
coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  and 
laden  with  luggage,  with  servants 
in  her  liveries.  The  liveried  ser- 
vants and  the  aristocratic  equipage 
were  a  rash  and  ostentatious  de- 
fiance to  the  mob.  "  The  cracking 
of  the  postilions'  whips  attracted 
a  crowd  of  old  women,  who  threw 
themselves  like  so  many  furies 
upon  the  horses,  screaming  that 
the  travellers  must  be  kept  back — 
that  they  were  carrying  off  the 
nation's  gold  to  the  enemy."  More 
formidable  assailants  were  at- 
tracted by  the  shrill  clamour, 
and  the  postilions  were  compelled 
to  drive  to  the  section  of  the 

rrter.  Thence  she  was  con- 
ted  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
the  way  lay  across  the  Place  de 
la  Greve,  where  the  blood  of  the 
victims  of  the  10th  of  August 
was  scarcely  yet  dry.  The  drive 
lasted  three  hours  at  a  foot's  pace, 
amidst  the  howls  and  murderous 
threats  of  the  mob.  The  National 
Guard,  to  whom  she  appealed  for 
assistance,  answered  with  scoffs 
and  jeers.  Fortunately  she  found  a 
chivalrous  friend  in  the  gendarme 
seated  with  her  in  the  carriage, 
who  pledged  himself  to  protect 
her  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
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Getting  out  of  her  coach  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  she  made  her  way 
up  the  stairs  through  a  forest  of 
pikes.  Neither  the  terrible  ordeal 
she  had  gone  through,  nor  the 
sanguinary  associations  of  the 
place,  had  greatly  shaken  her 
nerves,  when  she  found  herself  in 
the  presence  of  Robespierre.  Col- 
lat  d'Hubois  and  Billaud  Yar- 
ennes  were  acting  as  secretaries 
to  the  "  incorruptible  one,"  who  ex- 
ercised despotic  powers  of  life  and 
death.  Billaud  Yarennes,  by  the 
way,  had  not  shaved  for  a  fort- 
night, so  his  aspect  was  even  more 
repulsive  than  it  ordinarily  was. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  who  were 
shouting  Vive  la  Nation/  The 
envoy  from  Parma,  who  chanced 
to  be  present,  and  to  whom  she 
naturally  turned  for  assistance, 
chose  to  disclaim  her.  Indignation 
brought  about  a  reaction  from  her 
alarm  and  discouragement.  "As 
he  would  not  apparently  help  me 
in  this  trouble,  I  determined  to 
do  the  best  for  myself."  She 
claimed  her  rights  as  wife  of  an 
Ambassador,  and  showed  her  pass- 
ports. Her  papers  were  pro- 
nounced irregular,  and  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  her,  had  not 
the  friendly  Manuel  made  his 
appearance,  and  once  more  come 
to  her  help.  He  spoke  in  her 
favour,  and  left  the  Commune  to 
deliberate,  while  he  led  her  and 
her  maid  into  a  side-room.  "  From 
the  windows  they  could  see  the 
murderers  with  their  sleeves  turned 
up,  and  bloody  hands,  returning 
with  wild  cries  across  the  Place  de 
la  Greve."  She  waited  in  sus- 
pense for  six  mortal  hours,  till 
Manuel  returned,  and  partially  re- 
lieved her  mind.  After  dark  he 
escorted  her  back  to  the  Embassy, 
where  she  was  to  be  detained 
till  she  procured  fresh  passports. 


They  were  brought  her  next  morn- 
ing by  Tallien,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Commune  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  barriers,  where 
he  resigned  his  place  to  the  gen- 
darme who  was  to  travel  with 
her  to  the  Jura.  A  very  singular 
incident  had  occurred  while  she 
was  waiting  the  decision  of  the 
Commune.  Her  loaded  carriage, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  As- 
sembly, might  well  have  tempted 
the  rapacious  and  lawless  mob. 
To  her  astonishment,  she  saw  a 
man  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard  clamber  on  to  it  and  defend 
it  from  all  attacks.  The  individ- 
ual accompanied  Manuel  when 
Manuel  came  to  release  her.  He 
proved  to  be  no  less  a  personage 
than  Santerre,  the  Commandant 
of  the  National  Guard — "  the  de- 
testable ruffian,"  as  Boswell  calls 
him,  who  showed  Johnson  and 
the  Thrales  over  his  brewery  on 
their  visit  to  Paris  in  1775.  He 
declared  he  had  been  actuated 
solely  by  gratitude  for  Necker's 
distribution  of  grain  to  the  starv- 
ing population  of  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine.  Madame  de  Stael 
saw  through  the  shallow  pretext, 
for  it  was  clear  that,  in  those 
hours  of  massacre,  he  should  have 
been  at  his  post,  protecting  the 
victims  who  were  being  slaughtered 
in  the  prisons.  The  heroic  woman 
did  not  profess  to  thank  him,  but 
merely  told  him  that  he  might 
have  been  better  employed. 

"With  that  dramatic  and  sug- 
gestive episode  of  the  Terror,  we 
may  bring  our  notice  to  a  close. 
But  we  must  add,  by  way  of  post- 
script, a  final  quotation  from  Lady 
Blennerhassett,  in  which  she  sums 
up  some  of  the  most  striking  in- 
cidents of  the  tragedy.  She  is 
writing  of  the  retrospect  after  the 
9th  Thermidor  and  the  faU  of 
Robespierre. 
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"On  the  vast  battle-field  ,  he  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  France, 
Madame  de  Stael  counted  a  host  of 
dead  who  had  crossed  her  path  as 
friends  or  enemies.  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  the  gamin  of  the  Revolution,  who 
had  once  fastened  Necker's  green 
cockade  on  his  breast,  and  had  invited 
to  his  wedding  Robespierre,  the  gloomy 
guest  who  was  afterwards  to  join  bride 
and  bridegroom  in  death  ;  Barnave 
who  had  sought  to  extinguish  in  his 
blood  the  flame  his  words  had  kindled ; 
Malesherbes,  the  honour  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, with  whom  a  whole  battle  was 
lost ;  Danton,  who  had  foreseen  the 
day  when  '  Cato  would  be  deemed  a 
fool  and  Csesar  a  necessary  evil ; ' 
Victor  de  Broglie,  Custine,  and  with 
them  so  many  others,  who  had  stood 
up  under  the  colours  of  the  Republic 
for  the  ideal  of  their  youthful  days, — 
all  of  them,  the  leaders  and  those  they 
led  astray,  had  fallen  alike  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  axe.  Others,  like 


Chamfort,  Claviere,  and  Roland,  had 
sought  escape  by  the  dagger,  the 
Archbishop  Lome'nie  de  Brienne  and 
Condorcet  by  poison.  .  .  .  Even  those 
who  had  led  evil  lives  died  heroic 
deaths.  Whilst  the  Abbe  Emery  was 
preparing  her  for  death,  Egle"e,  a 
courtesan,  sentenced  for  attempting 
to  save  the  queen,  exclaimed  to  a 
fellow-victim  who  went  weeping  to 
the  guillotine,  'You  dishonour  your- 
self.' The  Due  de  Biron,  that  typical 
representative  of  a  limitless  enjoyment 
of  life,  hesitated  to  fly,  bade  defiance  to 
the  judges,  implored  forgiveness  of 
God  and  the  king,  and  was,  said  an 
eyewitness,  never  more  handsome  than 
on  the  tumbril  which  drew  him  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Even  Philippe 
Egalite,  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, recovered  his  princely  presence 
of  mind.  Asked  if  he  had  nothing 
to  say  in  his  defence,  he  answered 
that  he  would  rather  die  to-day  than 
to-morrow." 
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11  THE  question  is,  That  a  sum 

not  exceeding  £ be  granted 

to  her  Majesty  " — and  so  on.  "  To 
which  an  Amendment  has  been 
moved,  That  the  reduced  sum  of 
£ be  granted  to  her  Majesty." 

Whilst  a  number  of  questions  of 
various  degrees  of  importance  are 
awaiting  legislative  solution,  the 
above  formula  represents  the  state 
of  things  by  which  an  annually 
increasing  amount  of  time  is  occu- 
pied in  the  voting  of  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
her  Majesty's  Government.  It  is 
admitted  by  every  Minister  and 
ex  -  Minister,  and  by  a  large 
majority  of  experienced  members 
of  the  House,  that  an  excessive 
amount  of  the  time  of  Parliament 
is  consumed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Estimates.  I  may  quote  here 
a  single  case  as  a  specimen  of  the 
disproportionate  length  of  time 
allotted  to  Estimates  and  to  other 
important  public  business  respec- 
tively. Almost  exactly  the  same 
number  of  hours  sufficed  to  secure 
the  second  reading  of  the  Budget 
Bill,  and  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defence  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee, as  were  occupied  in  discuss- 
ing a  slight  alleged  infraction  of 
his  duty  by  a  Scotch  sheriff.  But, 
whilst  this  is  conceded,  it  is  much 
less  easy  to  agree  upon  remedial 
measures.  It  is  well,  in  the  first 
place,  to  dispel  the  idea  that  the 
possession  of  the  closure  (whe- 
ther limited  as  at  present,  or 
enforced  at  the  unconditional 
pleasure  of  the  majority)  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Government  of 
the  day  to  carry  business  through 
the  House  with  a  high  hand. 
This  can  easily  be  shown  by  the 
following  figures :  Suppose  the 


parliamentary  session  for  1890  to 
commence  on  Monday,  February 
3d,  and  to  last  till  Friday,  August 
22d.  Deducting  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  this  gives  148  working 
days,  from  which  the  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  holidays  have  further 
to  be  subtracted.  Practically, 
therefore,  about  130  days  remain 
to  Parliament  for  absolute  work. 
Wednesday,  it  should  further  be 
remembered,  is  a  half  day;  but,  per 
contra,  as  the  House  occasionally 
sits  on  Saturdays  towards  the  end 
of  the  session,  I  have  treated  this 
day  as  though  it  were  a  full  sit- 
ting. Theoretically,  of  these  130 
days  three-fifths,  or  78  sittings, 
are  allotted  to  private  members, 
and  52  to  the  Government ;  but,  in 
practice,  we  may  assume  that  these 
proportions  are  reversed.  We  have 
then,  in  a  normal  session,  say,  80 
Government  days  of  eight  hours 
each,  or  640  hours.  Within  that 
space  of  time  the  whole  legislative 
performances  of  the  session  have 
to  be  accomplished ;  the  taxation  of 
the  country  determined;  a  consider- 
able number  of  formal  measures, 
such  as  the  Expiring  Laws  or  Ap- 
propriation Bills,  carried  through ; 
and  last,  but  very,  very  far  nowa- 
days from  least,  the  Estimates  dis- 
cussed and  adopted. 

It  is  upon  the  question  of  the 
competency  of  the  House  to  dis- 
cuss these  Estimates  fully,  yet  not 
unreasonably,  that  its  reputation 
as  a  business  assembly  must  de- 
pend. With  our  present  procedure 
rules  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  simply 
impossible  for  any  Government  to 
force  them  through  the  House. 
There  are  in  the  different  classes 
of  Estimates  —  navy,  army,  and 
civil  service — 191  votes,  exclusive 
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of  Supplementary  Estimates.  If 
an  Opposition  is  determined  to 
exercise  its  strict  rights  to  the  ut- 
most, they  can  first,  whilst  in  Com- 
mittee, take  191  votes  against  the 
application  of  the  closure,  191 
more  on  each  separate  vote,  and 
repeat  this  process  when  the  votes 
are  reported  to  the  whole  House. 
764  divisions,  each  of  which  we 
may  take  it  would  occupy  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  would  occupy  191 
of  the  640  Government  hours,  by 
the  simple  process  of  walking 
through  the  lobbies  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  closure  on  Estimates 
alone.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  an 
average  discussion  of  something 
under  two  and  a  half  hours  were 
allowed  to  each  vote — and  many 
votes  very  properly  take  a  much 
greater  amount  of  time — the  result 
would  be  that  the  whole  of  the 
Government  time  would  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  mere  voting  of  Sup- 
ply. That  such  an  extreme  state 
of  things  would  be  intolerable  will, 
I  assume,  be  generally  conceded. 
But  it  is  unfortunately  the  case 
that  we  are,  every  year,  making 
steps  in  that  direction;  and  it  is 
worth  considering  how  such  a 
danger  can  be  averted.  Both  po- 
litical parties  ought  to  be  equally 
interested.  The  Opposition  pro- 
fess their  confidence  that  the  next 
general  election  will  place  them 
in  power.  If  so,  they  presumably 
wish  for  a  reasonably  free  hand 
for  the  process  of  legislation.  How 
is  this  to  be  secured  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  day,  who,  according 
to  all  rules  of  common-sense,  ought 
ultimately  to  govern,  after  the 
minority  has  been  fairly  heard? 

Mr  H.  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government,  has  recently  written 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
article  on  the  question  of  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  showing,  in  the 


first  place,  how  unimportant  have 
been  the  actual  reductions  of  ex- 
penditure made  in  Committee  dur- 
ing a  long  series  of  years;  and 
suggesting,  in  the  second  place, 
the  reference  of  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates to  a  strong  committee  for 
preliminary  examination  before 
being  submitted  to  the  House. 
Mr  Fowler  makes  the  suggestion 
that  a  large  class  of  votes,  if  pass- 
ed by  such  a  committee,  should 
forthwith  go  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  report  without  further 
discussion  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
There  are  many  attractions  in 
this  scheme,  and  two  substantial 
objections.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Government  of  the  day  must 
have  a  number  of  supporters  on  the 
committee  proportionate  to  their 
majority  in  the  House.  The  Esti- 
mates are  presented  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government,  and 
any  serious  change  therein  must 
lead  to  the  resignation  either  of  the 
Ministry,  or,  at  all  events,  of  an 
individual  Minister,  in  whom  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  may 
have  full  confidence.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decisions  of  Mr 
Fowler's  proposed  committee  were 
frequently  reversed  by  the  whole 
House,  it  would  become  a  dis- 
credited and  useless  body.  It  is 
to  be  assumed  that  nowadays  no 
administration  would  venture  to 
submit  totally  indefensible  items 
of  expenditure,  by  which  I  mean 
such  items  as  they  would  be  unable 
to  defend  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
bulk  of  their  own  supporters.  We 
might  then  have  the  same  com- 
plaints of  the  action  of  the  mechan- 
ical majority  in  an  up-stairs  com- 
mittee, as  are  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  Opposition  of  the  day 
in  the  whole  House.  The  second 
objection  to  Mr  Fowler's  scheme  is 
that  the  appointment  of  such  a 
committee  as  he  suggests  would 
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limit  the  right  of  free  discussion  of 
policy  in  the  whole  House,  oppor- 
tunities for  which  are  now  afforded 
by  our  discussions  in  Committee. 
This  objection  is  so  generally  enter- 
tained, and,  within  certain  limits, 
is  so  justifiable,  that  full  weight 
must  be  given  to  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  if  members 
push  their  rights  to  anything  re- 
sembling their  logical  extreme, 
parliamentary  paralysis  must  in- 
evitably result. 

Two  sets  of  propositions,  irre- 
concilable with  one  another,  can 
plausibly  be  advanced.  A,  B, 
and  C — members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion— maintain  that  they  are  sent 
by  their  constituents  to  criticise 
the  proposals  of  a  Government  in 
which  those  constituents  have  no 
confidence,  and  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  that  free  speech 
which  is  the  vested  right  of  every 
member  of  Parliament.  But  W, 
X,  Y,  and  Z  —  Ministerialists  — 
contend  that  they  have  as  in- 
defeasible a  right  to  explain  to 
their  constituents  the  reasons 
why  they  support  the  adminis- 
tration as  their  colleagues  have 
to  define  their  grounds  for  oppo- 
sition ;  and  that  they  are  further 
bound,  as  representing  the  majority 
of  the  electorate,  to  see  that  the 
will  of  the  country  is  carried  out, 
whether  by  the  passing  of  certain 
legislation  or  the  prompt  voting 
of  supplies.  Then  comes  in  a 
third  factor  in  the  question — 
namely,  the  physical  impossibility 
of  allowing  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  the  extent  of  time  he  is 
theoretically  entitled  to,  to  enable 
him  to  express  his  views  on  public 
questions. 

Hitherto  the  question  has  been 
settled  in  a  rough  and  ready  man- 
ner by  the  tacit  understanding  in 
the  House  that  A  should  speak 
for  one  party  and  Z  for  the  other. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  time  are 
wholly  unfavourable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  practice.  News- 
papers and  magazines  are  on  the 
increase,  nor  is  there  a  member  of 
Parliament,  capable  of  making  a 
speech,  whose  services  will  not  be 
gladly  hailed  by  Primrose  Leagues 
or  Radical  Hundreds,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  every  district  of  the 
empire.  No  man,  therefore,  who 
has  anything  to  say,  need  fear  he 
cannot  get  a  much  better  hearing 
somewhere  in  the  country  than 
he  will  usually  receive  from  the 
dozen  members  or  so  who  form 
his  average  audience  on  a  Supply 
night.  On  the  other  hand,  if  each 
of  the  670  members  intends  to 
push  his  right  of  speaking  to  its 
full  extent,  a  rule  must  be  pro- 
vided limiting  individual  speeches 
to  something  under  one  minute  per 
night  of  eight  hours.  This  state 
of  things  requires  the  active  inter- 
vention, either  of  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  two.  great  parties 
themselves,  or,  if  they  will  not 
act,  of  those  supreme  arbiters  the 
constituencies. 

When,  some  years  ago,  Mr 
Gladstone  introduced  his  new  Pro- 
cedure Rules,  they  were  opposed 
by  the  Conservative  party,  not  on 
the  ground  that  procedure  reform 
was  unnecessary,  but  that  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  and  (the  over- 
whelming majority  at  all  events 
of)  the  rank  and  file,  of  the  then 
Conservative  Opposition,  had  shown 
no  such  factious  spirit  of  obstruc- 
tion as  to  disentitle  them  to  a 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  Many  of  us  held  that  the 
very  fact  of  our  assent  being  nec- 
essary to  the  imposition  of  the  clos- 
ure would  have  entailed  upon  our 
leaders  so  serious  a  responsibility 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  had 
they  hesitated  to  accord  it,  that 
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they  would  never  have  ventured 
to  do  so  when  it  was  demanded 
with  any  show  of  reason.  Secondly, 
had  this  power  been  intrusted  to 
the  Opposition  leaders,  the  threat 
of  withdrawing  their  aegis  would 
have  enabled  them  to  control  the 
possible  vagaries  of  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  parties.  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  revert  to  ancient  his- 
tory :  the  fact  remains  that,  as 
matters  stand,  our  rules  cannot 
bear  the  strain  that  may  in  any 
session  be  imposed  on  them. 

Can  we  remedy  this  state  of 
things  1  If  so,  what  are  the  least 
drastic  and  offensive  measures  we 
can  adopt  1 

Limitation  of  the  number  and 
length  of  speeches  would  do  a  good 
deal ;  but  it  is  an  unpleasant  re- 
medy, and  invidious  in  applica- 
tion. Ministers  would  have  to  be 
exempted  certainly — ex-Ministers, 
movers,  and  seconders  of  motions 
and  amendments  probably  ;  and  if 
the  indulgence  had  to  be  extended 
to  leading  private  members,  such 
as  the  Parnellite  chiefs,  we  might 
have  a  difficulty  in  determining 
who  was  or  was  not  a  leading 
member.  Moreover,  even  a  lim- 
ited number  of  speeches,  if  mem- 
bers so  chose,  could  easily  be  made 
to  occupy  more  minutes  than  Big 
Ben  accords  us  nightly. 

It  seems  possible  that  a  partial 
adoption  of  Mr  Henry  Fowler's 
scheme  might  be  of  use.  A  strong 
committee  might  be  appointed,  to 
whom,  say,  in  the  second  session  of 
every  new  Parliament,  the  regular 
Estimates  might  be  referred.  I 
suggest  the  second  session,  so  as  to 
give  new  Ministers — if  there  has 
been  a  change  of  Government — 
time  to  shake  down  into  their 
offices.  This  committee  would 
have  the  right  of  examining  per- 
sonally those  permanent  officials 
on  whose  advice  the  Minister  of 
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the  day  frames  his  estimates.  Any 
member  who  had  a  complaint  to 
make  of  details  of  expenditure — as 
distinct  from  questions  of  policy — 
might  appear  before  them  and 
state  his  case.  After  the  examina- 
tion of  one  set  of  estimates  by  such 
a  committee,  their  main  duty  in 
future  years  would  be  to  report 
on  any  ^  variations  of  expenditure 
that  might  arise  in  following  years' 
Estimates.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons could  probably  trust  such  a 
body  to  decide  a  number  of  petty 
questions  at  present  brought  before 
it.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not 
propose  formally  to  withdraw  any 
portion  of  any  vote  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  whole  House. 
Every  decision  of  theirs  would 
be  subject  to  confirmation.  The 
benefit  of  their  existence  would  be 
that  no  abuse  would  pass  uncheck- 
ed ;  whilst  petty  points  could  be 
elucidated  without  the  waste  of 
the  time  of  the  whole  House. 

The  details  of  the  votes  thus 
settled,  the  question  of  the  policy 
remains  for  consideration.  Here 
I  would  propose  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  automatic  clos- 
ure. It  is  painful  for  Mr  A  to 
be  "pounced  on"  when  he  rises 
to  speak;  but  if  a  definite  time 
can  be  agreed  on  when  discussion 
shall  be  terminated  by  prearrange- 
ment,  no  person's  corns  need  be 
trodden  on.  The  purport  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  deal  with  re- 
form in  our  method  of  voting 
supplies,  so  the  following  sugges- 
tion only  refers  to  Estimates  pro- 
cedure. Why  should  not  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  any  branch 
of  the  Estimates  make  a  proposal, 
to  be  decided  without  debate,  that 
a  certain  number  of  sittings  of  the 
House  should  be  devoted  to  the 
class  of  which  he  has  charge  ?  Take 
War  Office  estimates,  for  example. 
The  leader  of  the  House,  or  the 
3  o 
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Secretary  of  State,  would  first  en- 
deavour, through  the  medium  of 
the  whips,  to  ascertain  who  wanted 
to  speak,  and  what  the  general 
views  of  the  Opposition  leaders 
were  as  to  how  much  time  was  re- 
quired for  the  consideration  of  his 
votes.  If  the  Opposition  refuse  to 
express  an  opinion,  they  can  only 
blame  themselves  if  they  are  the 
sufferers.  Suppose  three  or  four 
nights  to  be  allotted  to  the  army. 
Members  know  exactly  how  much 
time  they  have  to  speak  in ;  they 
fix  their  attention  on  the  really 
salient  points  in  the  votes;  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  may  be 
trusted  to  call  on  the  men  who 
speak  with  most  authority  on  war- 
like questions,  and  members  need 
not  fear  that  the  exigencies  of 
Irish,  or  any  other  class  of  Supply, 
will  burke  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant War  Office  questions. 

If  such  a  practice  were  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Supply,  the 
Government  of  the  day  would 
gain  two  distinct  and  fair  ad- 
vantages. First,  an  end  would  be 
put  to  the  inevitable  temptation 
of  every  Opposition  to  use  the 
forms  of  the  House  to  defeat  any 
Minister's  suggestion  that  Supply 
ought  to  occupy  so  many  nights. 
E.g.,  if  Mr  Smith  says  the  Irish 
votes  ought  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
week,  there  is  an  inducement  to 
discredit  his  judgment  outside  the 
House,  by  causing  them  to  extend 
over  a  fortnight.  Secondly,  the 
Government  would  be  able  to 
apportion  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  legislation  and  to  Supply  re- 
spectively. Nowadays,  if  an  Ad- 
ministration enumerates  a  long 
list  of  measures  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  it  does  so  with  an  almost 
certain  knowledge  that  many  of 
them  won't  pass.  The  Opposition 
then  pervade  the  country,  taunting 


the  Government  with  legislative 
incapacity.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  programme  is  meagre,  they 
are  reproached  with  neglect  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  many 
measures  important  to  the  country. 
It  would  therefore  be  no  slight 
benefit  to  whichever  party  was  in 
power  to  know  with  some  accuracy 
what  the  course  of  public  busi- 
ness would  be. 

There  is  an  object  in  suggesting 
that  a  certain  number  of  sittings 
of  the  House  should  be  devoted  to 
each  class  of  Supply,  rather  than 
that  the  votes  should  be  reported 
by  a  certain  day.  The  House 
might  desire  to  retain  its  control 
over  a  particular  class  of  Estimates 
until  some  question  or  questions 
incident  thereto  had  been  disposed 
of.  Or  a  sudden  emergency  might 
arise,  necessitating  the  interrup- 
tion of  Supply,  in  order  to  deal 
with  a  vote  of  censure  or  other 
urgent  business.  If  the  House 
were  bound  to  receive  the  report 
by  a  fixed  day,  the  votes  might 
have  to  pass  entirely  undiscussed. 

In  venturing  to  bring  these  sug- 
gestions before  the  public,  I  am 
aware  that  I  may  be  addressing 
three  classes  of  audience.  To  those 
men,  if  any,  who  really  desire  to 
bring  parliamentary  government 
to  a  dead-lock — because  their  own 
party  are  not  in  power — I  would 
merely  point  out  the  danger  of 
reprisals  hereafter.  There  are  a 
second  party,  who  are  inclined  to 
think  that  we  have  quite  enough 
legislation  as  it  is,  and  that  the 
fewer  the  bills  passed,  the  better 
for  the  nation.  Without  in  any 
way  wishing  to  pose  as  an  authority 
as  to  the  limits  of  justifiable  op- 
position, I  would  venture  to  com- 
mend one  suggestion  to  the  special 
consideration  of  the  Conservative 
party.  Have  we  ever,  since  1841, 
been  as  strong  as  we  were  in  1874  ? 
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What  was  the  main  cause  of  our 
triumph  then  ?  I  have  little  doubt 
election  agents  would  reply,  almost 
unanimously,  that  it  was  due  to 
the  irritation  provoked  by  the 
over-legislation  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government.  This  irritation  was 
created,  not  by  what  the  then  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  do,  but  what 
they  had  actually  accomplished. 
The  fluctuating  body  of  electors 
who  determine  general  elections 
care  but  little  for  the  adoption 
of  abstract  resolutions,  or  for  the 
second  reading  of  bills  that  never 
emerge  from  Committee.  But  if 
an  unpopular  measure  or  two  be 
actually  imposed  upon  the  country 
by  a  Radical  Government,  strong 
Conservative  reaction,  similar  to 
that  of  1874,  may  be  expected. 

Lastly,  there  are  many  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  vast  body  outside, 
who  sincerely  desire  to  see  the 


House  restored  to  its  ancient 
dignity,  without  any  reference  to 
party  politics.  It  is  on  such  non- 
party  lines  that  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  frame  this  article.  No 
doubt,  by  some  means  or  other, 
the  work  of  the  House  will  be  got 
through  after  a  fashion,  even  with 
our  present  rules.  But  it  will  be 
got  through,  I  fear,  by  the  over- 
straining of  our  statesmen's  physi- 
cal health,  by  constraining  them 
to  neglect  their  executive  duties — 
by  scenes  in  the  House,  personal 
altercations,  silencing  or  closuring 
individual  members  —  and  scram- 
bling through  important  business 
in  the  dog-days  without  adequate 
discussion.  It  is  the  hope  of  doing 
something  to  avert  some  of  these 
possible  evils  that  has  induced 
me,  though  comparatively  a  young 
member,  to  write  these  lines. 

H.  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE. 
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Estimates,  884  —  the  new  Procedure 
Rules,  ib. — limitation  of  number  and 
length  of  speeches,  885 — duties  and 


powers  of  the  suggested  committee, 
ib.  —  limitation  of  time  for  debates, 
and  automatic  closure,  ib. — number  of 
sittings,  886 — restoration  of  the  ancient 
dignity  of  the  house,  887. 
RAILWAYS — THEIR  FUTURE  IN  CHINA, 
394 — hostility  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors and  officials,  ib. — construction 
of  a  coal  railway,  396 — profitable  open- 
ing for  foreign  capital,  398 — the  over- 
land trade  in  tea,  401 — the  Colquhoun 
and  Holt-Hallet  projected  railway,  ib. 

RECENT  CONVERSATIONS  IN  A  STUDIO, 
591. 

REVOLUTION,  CENTENARY  OF  THE,  NEW 
LIGHTS  ON  THE,  865 — causes  of  that 
tremendous  revolt  of  humanity,  ib. — 
effete  condition  of  the  Church,  867 — 
testimony  of  two  contemporary  wit- 
nesses, 868 — Madame  de  Stael,  a  cen- 
tre of  political  gossip,  869 — Gouverneur 
Morris,  an  American  citizen,  ib. — a 
diligent  picker-up  of  information  in 
boudoirs,  bedrooms,  and  baths,  870 — 
rivalry  of  the  political  gossip-gatherers, 
871 — Narbonne  and  French  morals, 
ib. — the  food  question  as  a  factor  in 
the  Revolution,  872 — morality  set  at 
nought,  ib. — great  value  of  the  diaries 
of  Morris,  873 — his  plan  for  rescuing 
the  King  of  France,  874 — mistake  of 
the  Court  in  relying  upon  bribery  and 
corruption,  ib. — Mirabeau,  Danton,  and 
Robespierre,  875 — Necker  as  a  financier, 
ib. — the  stormy  debates  of  the  States- 
General,  876— Talleyrand,  ib.— vacilla- 
tion of  Lafayette,  877 — the  Bishop  of 
Autun,  878 — "sixpenny  whist,"  ib. 
— Madame  de  Stael's  flight  from  Paris, 
879— after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  880. 

RIVIERA,  ON  THE,  676 — the  English 
colonies  along  the  coast,  ib. — the  for- 
tress town  of  Monaco,  680 — the  gam- 
bling rooms  of  Monte  Carlo  and  their 
frequenters,  681 — life  in  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  684 — the  invasion  of 
tourists,  686. 

Robespierre,  875. 

RUDOLPH  OF  HAPSBURG,  by  Schiller, 
translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
756. 

Russian  intrigue  in  India,  540. 

Salisbury's,  Lord,  Edinburgh  speeches, 
14o. 

SCENES  FROM  A  SILENT  WORLD  : — 

II.  The   agitation    against    the   ex- 
pediency of  the  capital  penalty,  214 — 
story  of  an  unfortunate  murderer,  215 
— the  death  penalty  in  America,  221 
— a  child-murder  case,  223. 

III.  Prison  visitors,  617 — escape  of 
a  murderer,    622 — a  prima  donna  in 
prison,   624 — story   of  a  wasted  life, 
628— a  practical  Socialist,  630. 
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Separatists,  exposure  of,  by  Mr  Goschen, 
580. 

Sexual  relations,  curious,  313. 

Shdh  of  Persia's  son,  863. 

Shakespeare's  medical  knowledge,  329, 
et  seq. 

SICKNESS,  THE  PLEASURES  OF,  546.^ 

SIENKIEWICZ,  HENRY,  A  POLISH  NOVEL- 
IST, 498. 

Socialism,  spread  of,  in  Germany,  381. 

Socialist,  a  practical,  630. 

SPRING  AT  OXFORD,  722. 

'Stael,  Madame  de,  Life  of,'  by  Lady 
Blennerhasset,  referred  to,  868. 

Stafford,  Lord,  trial  and  execution  of,  241. 

Stanley's  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Emin  Pasha,  94. 

States -General,  stormy  debates  of  the, 
876. 

STIFF-NECKED  GENERATION,  A,  conclu- 
sion, 53. 

STUDIO,  RECENT  CONVERSATIONS  IN  A, 
591. 

Talleyrand,  876. 

TITUS  GATES,  228 — his  announcement  of 
a  "Popish  plot,"  230 — examination  of 
Gates  by  the  king,  232  — Coleman 
arraigned  for  high  treason,  234 — the 
character  of  the  evidence  given  by 
Gates,  236  —  trial  and  execution  of 
Lord  Stafford,  241— Duke  of  York  on 
the  throne,  243— Gates  disgraced,  245 
—  he  receives  a  pension,  246  —  turns 
Baptist,  and  dies  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  ib. 

TRUE  GHOST  STORY,  A,  108. 

'  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,  the ;  or,  an 
Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century,' 
by  J.  A.  Froude,  reviewed,  809. 

Two  OLD  INDIANS  AND  A  DIAMOND,  795 
— establishment  and  development  of 
British  enterprise  in  India,  ib.—  for- 
mation of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1599,  796 — its  progress  as  a  trading 
association,  ib. — William  Hedges  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Company's 
offices  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  1681, 
797 — his  troubled  career  in  India,  ib. 
— pecuniary  immorality  of  the  Com- 


pany's officials,  799— story  of, Job 
Charnock  and  his  Hindoo  wife/ 800 
—dismissal  of  Hedges,  802— remark- 
able career  of  Thomas  Pitt,  803  — 
story  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
Pitt  diamond,  805. 

UNITED  STATES,  GENTLEMEN  EMI- 
GRANTS TO  THE,  404. 

'Wales',  Prince  of,  Speeches  and  Ad- 
dresses,'  reviewed,  421. 

WEMYSSES  OF  WEMYSS,  THE,  689 — 
the  controversy  regarding  the  history 
of  the  family,  690— the  attitude  of  the 
Wemysses  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, 691 — division  and  reunion  of 
the  lands  of  the  Wemysses,  ib. — Sir 
John  Wemyss  taken  prisoner  at  Pinkie, 
693— James  VI.  and  the  Wemyss 
family,  695  —  new  dignities,  696 — 
the  Wemyss  family  and  the  Covenant, 
ib. — a  coal  ring  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  697 — how  the  Wemyss  peer- 
age became  separated  from  the  family 
estates,  700 — Lord  Elcho  joins  Prince 
Charles,  702— the  present  Mr  Erskine 
Wemyss,  703 — Sir  William  Eraser  and 
his  painstaking  research,  ib. 

WESTBURY,  THE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD, 
LORD,  71 — his  reputation  in  advocacy, 
73 — urges  Chancery  reform,  74 — the 
question  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  75 
— his  contests  with  Mr  Gladstone  on 
the  Divorce  Bill,  76— defeat  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  on  the  Con- 
spiracy to  Murder  Bill,  77 — appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  79— his  judgment  in 
the  case  of  'Essays  and  Reviews,'  80 
—his  fall,  81. 

WHY  I  BECAME  A  LIBERAL  UNIONIST, 

by  George  Brooks,  248. 
'WORK  OF  THE  SESSION  BEFORE  EASTER, 
724 — impeding  public  business,  726— 
mischievous  tactics  of  the  Opposition, 
727 — the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill, 
729 — rebuff  received  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
731 — Lord  Rosebery  as  a  Separatist, 
733 — Mr  Goschen's  review  of  the  fin- 
ancial position,  738 — the  lessons  of  the 
recent  by-elections,  739. 
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